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THE  AMERICAN 

.MimnilU  ANNUAL 


FOR  1871. 


A  YEAR-BOOK 


WANTED  BA  EVERYBODY. 


This  valuable  Year-Book  has  now  reached  its  fifth 
number.  In  its  general  features  it  follows  the  plan  of 
the  four  numbers  that  have  preceded  it. 

It  contains  besides  the  review  of  the  year,  a  record  of 
Inventions  affecting  Agriculture  ;  Progress  in  Dairy  Mat¬ 
ters,  by  Gardner  B.  Weeks;  Progress  in  Agricultural 
Education  ;  Veterinary  Matters,  by  Dr.  John  Busteed  ; 
Leguminous  Forage-Plants;  Mutton-Sheep  in  America; 
Progress  in  Fish  Culture,  by  William  Clift  ;  The 
Pneumatic  Sewage  System,  by  Dr.  F.  Coar  ;  Poultry 
Raised  for  Flesh;  Agricultural  Books  for  the  Year; 
Farmers’  Directory,  giving  names  of  manufacturers  of 
agricultural  implements,  dealers  in  seeds,  stock,  etc. 


ltea.iitifii.lly  Illustrated. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  PRICE,  FANCY  PAPER  COVERS, 
50  CENTS  ;  CLOTH,  75  CENTS. 


Either  of  these  Annuals  for  the  four  preceding  years 
may  be  had  at  the  same  prices. 


ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 

NEW  AMERICAN  FARM  BOOK. 

Originally  by  Hit-Hard  L,  Allen.  Revised  and  greatly 
enlarged  by  Lewis  F.  Allen.  Price  $2.50. 

Allen's  American  Farm  Book  has  been  one  of  the  standard 
farmers' hand-books  for  twenty  years;  it  is  still  a  valuable 
book, but.  not  up  to  the  times;  and  as  its  author,  Mr.Ii.L.  Allen, 
could  not  give  time  to  its  revision,  tills  was  undertaken  by 
his  brother.  Hon.  Lewis  F.  Allen,  the  distinguished  farmer 
of  Erie  countv.  editor  of  the  American  Shorthorn  Herd- 
Book.  The  work  is  greatly  enlarged,  and  full  of  suggestions 
from  the  rich  experience  of  its  editor  and  reviser,  and  is 
called  the  New  American  Farm  Book. 


HARRIS  ON  THE  PIG. 

Breeding.  Rearing,  Management,  and  Improvement.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  By  Joseph  Harris.  Price,  $1.50. 

This  is  the  only  American  treatise  upon  the  breeding, 
rearing,  and  management  of  swine,  and  is  by  one  thorough¬ 
ly  familiar  with  the  whole  subject.  The  points  of  the  various 
English  and  American  breeds  are  thoroughly  discussed,  and 
tlie  great  advantage  of  using  thorough-bred  males  clearly 
shown.  The  work  is  equally  valuable  to  the  farmer  who 
keeps  but  few  pigs,  and  to  the  breeder  on  an  extensive  scale. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
■price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN  A  WOKLD-WIDE  NEWSPAPER. 


FOR  1871. 


A  YEAR-BOOK 


FOR  EVERY  HOME, 


Tlie  fifth  number  of  this  beautiful  serial  is  now  ready. 
It  presents  reports  upon  the  various  departments  of 
horticulture.  Dr.  J.  A.  Warder  writes  upon  Apples; 
P.  Barry  gives  ail  account  of  New  Pears;  Charles 
Downing  and  F.  R.  Elliott  treat  of  New  Peaches;  A. 
S.  Fuller  gives  a  full  account  of  Small  Fruits;  O'.  L. 
Allen  has  an  article  on  New  Bulbs  ;  Peter  Henderson 
tells  of  the  New  Bedding  and  Other  Plants.  Besides 
these,  there  are  valuable  treatises,  among  which  are  those 
on  Orange  Culture  in  Florida,  by  Samuel  B.  Parsons; 
Raising  Nursery-Trees  from  Seed,  by  Thomas  Meehan; 
Dwarf  Evergreens,  by  Josiaii  IIoopes;  various  tables, 
summaries,  and  other  useful  matter  by  the  Editor,  in¬ 
cluding  a  list  of  the  principal  seedsmen,  nurserymen,  and 
florists  in  the  United  States. 

.Illustrated  with  lilegant  Engravings. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  PRICE,  FANCY  PAPER  COVERS, 


Outspeaking,  Wide-Awake,  and  Popular. 


The  Examiner  and  Chronicle, 

Published  every  Thursday , 

39  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK, 

BY 

EDWARD  BRIGHT  &  CO., 


IS  THE 

Largest, 

Cheapest, 

RAost  National, 

And  by  Rflany  Thousands 

The  Rdost  Widely  Circulated 

BAPTIST  NEWSPAP1E  IN  AMERICA. 


$3.50,  in  advance ,  by  mail.  $3  by  carriers. 
Clubs  of  Ten ,  $30,  with  a  free  •paper. 


THE  TROPHY  TOMATO 

Headquarters  Seed. 

(24th  year  of  careful  selection.)  Buy  no  other. 

One  Hundred  Dollars  Premium  for  tlie  largest  Tomato 
grown  in  1871.  25  cents  per  Packet,  (about  100  seeds);  $1  ior 
5  Packets— post-naid. 

For  sale  by  all  seedsmen  and  by  CEO.  E.  WAKING,  Jr., 
Ogden  Farm,  Newport,  K.  I.  (Send  for  Circular.) 


SHALL  6  BE 

MOLEST!  Bf  MINS? 

a  correspondent  asks,  if  1  buy  lands  of  the  HANNIBAL  & 
ST.  JOSEPH  RAILROAD 

Others  may  know  as  little  about  our  lands  and  State,  and 
to  such,  and  all  who  are  thinking  of  emigrating  and  build¬ 
ing  up  lor  themselves  homes  on  the  rich  "rolling  Prairies  of 
tlie  Western  States,  I  say  don’t  go  beyond  until  you  have 
looked  at  tlie  lands  of 

NORTH  MISSOURI, 

unsurpassed  in  fertility  and  beantv,  with  plenty  of  timber 
and  water,  and  in  a  climate  unequalled  for  its  geniality. 

Send  for  descriptive  circulars,  which  give /urtviincolored, 
and  state  in  what  paper  this  notice  was  seen.  Enclose 
30  cts.  for  Sectional  Map. 

EDWARD  WILDER,  Land  Commissioner, 

Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  Railroad. 
Hannibal,  Mo.,  September,  1870 


50  CENTS ;  CLOTH,  75  CENTS. 


Either  of  these  Annuals  for  the  four  preceding  years 
may  be  liad  at  the  same  prices. 


ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 

PEACH  CULTURE^ 

Illustrated.  By  J:imcs  Alexander  Fulton.  Price,  $1.50. 

Among  tlie  fruits,  the  Peach ,  if  not  the  most,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  all.  It  is  so  easily  raised,  comes  into 
bearing  so  soon,  and  is  so  delicious,  as  well  as  beautiful,  it 
is  impossible  that  it  should  not  be  a  favorite.  Living  in  the 
very  center  of  the  peach-growing  district ;  sharing  the  com¬ 
mon  interest  felt  in  the  subject;  deeply  impressed  with  its 
importance  to  the  individual  planters  themselves,  and  also 
to  the  community  at  large;  and  believing  that  alasting  bene¬ 
fit  could  be  doiie  to  both,  the  author  lias  been  induced  to 
prepare  this  work  on  peach  culture. 

CRANBERRY  CULTURE. 

Illustrated.  By  Joseph  J.  White.  Price,  $1.25. 

Tlie  author  of  this  work  has  aimed  to  embody,  in  a  plain 
and  concise  manner,  all  the  useful  and  practical  facts  which 
study  and  experience  have  yielded  to  the  inquiring  cran¬ 
berry  grower  of  the  present  time.  The  business  has  in¬ 
creased  enormously  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  knowledge 
and  experience  have  kept  pace  with  that  increase. 

The  endeavor  lias  been  to  make  tills  work  as  comprehen¬ 
sive  as  possible;  and  it  is  believed  that  it  will  prove  an  ef¬ 
ficient.  guide  to  all  who  may  have  cause  to  consult  its  pages. 

Either  of  tlie  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Holbrook’s  Patent  Swivel  Plows, 

For  Level  Land  and  Side  Hill. 

WON  THE 

HIGHEST  PRIZE 

at  N.Y.  State  Trial, 
1870,  for  Plowing 

Sod  &t>  Stubble 

Leave  no  dead  furrows  nor  ridges,  give  an  even  surface, 
clear  and  pulverize  thoroughlv.  Self-clearing,  self-adjust¬ 
ing  Hinged  Cutters.  Send  stamp  for  Circular.  Mannfactur- 
ecfby  F.  F.  HOLBROOK  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


ADJUSTABLE  DOUBLE-TREE. 


I-'or  Plowing,  etc.,  dispensing  with  Whiffletrees.  Horses 
cannot  step  over  traces  in  turning.  Can  give  either  horse 
tlie  advantage.  Price,  $4.00. 

F.  F.  HOLBROOK  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

CHESTNUT 

TREES. 

See  “  ANY  ULAN,”  on  another  page. 

Who  v-ish  to  secure 
I  PATENTS  should 
write  to  S.UJ>N  & 

_ _  I  CO.,  37  Park  Row, 

New  York  Jor  Advice  and  Pamphlet,  103  page^FREE. 


INVENTORS 


STENCILS,  (to  mark  Clothing,)  including  In¬ 
delible  Ink.  Brush  and  Directions;  Plain  or  Fancy;  in 
German-Silver,  50c.  CHAS.  T.  STARR,  Avondale  Pa. 


C.  W.  BOYNTON  &  CO.,  Woodbridge,  N.  J. 

Drain  Pipe,  Drain  Tile,  Tile  Machines,  Fire  Clays. 

STAMMERING  cured  by  Bates’  Patent  Appliances.  For 
descriptive  Pamphlet,  address  Simpson  &  Co.,  Box  5070, N.Y. 


FOR  THE 


Farm,  Garden,  and  Household. 


“  Agrioulture  is  the  most  Healthful,  the  most  Useful,  the  most  Noble  Employment  of  Man  Washington. 

SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

WASHINGTON  28.  B£. 

VOLUME  THIRTY - FOR  THE  YEAR  1871. 


NEW-YORK : 

PUBLISHED  BY  ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 


245  BROADWAY. 
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JS?“  The  stars  (*)  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  Index  show  where  engravings 
occur.  Articles  referring  directly 
or  indirectly  to  Bees ,  Cattle ,  Insects , 
Manures ,  75ws,  efc., 

4«  found  indexed  under  these 
general,  heads. 

A 

Accomplishments .  — 345 

Acre,  Number  of  Feet  in  an . 44G 

Advertisements,  About  Editorial, 
248— Cheap,  5— Reliable,  5— Where 
Seen,  8. 

Advertising— Another  Good  Me¬ 
dium,  46. 

Air-Line  Railroad . * . 47 

Alfalfa . 287 

“  Answer  through  the  Papyr  .126 
Antelope  Hunting  on  the  Plains.  60 

Apple-Parings,  Dried . . 464 

Apples— Cordon,  183— Orchard,  291 

Apple-Trees,  Non-Bearing . 366 

Asbestos  Roofing . 126 

Ashes,  174— Leached  and  Unleach¬ 
ed,  322— Lime  and  Guano,  W'hen  to 
Apply,  447 — Time  to  Apply,  407— 
With  Bones,  46— For  Wheat,  406. 

Auctions . 447 

Axles;  Oiling . 457 

B 

Balance  Sheet . .170 

Balsam— Pears  and  Apples _ *..462 

Barley  vs.  Oats  for  Food . <?,;126 

Basin,  Draining  a . 367 

Baskets . *.  .185 

Beaus— Asparagus,  382— Lima,  382. 

Beef,  Buffalo . 42-86 

Beet,  Egyptian . 302 

Beet-Leaves,  Sour-Keep  for . 369 

Bells  upon  Sheep . 207 

Bee  Notes,  10-169-248-288-327-369 
408-447. 

Birds— American  Magpie,  *53— Auk, 
The  Great,  '253— Cow  -  Bunting,  * 
451— Owl,  How  to  Catch,  98- 
Snowy  and  Others,  *140— Robin, 
What  to  do  witli  the,  223. 

Bird  Dogs,  Training., .  6 

Black  Bear,  Trapping  the . *..  94 

Black  Walnuts . 122 

Blocks,  To  Prevent  Splitting . 326 

Boats,  Cost  of . 327 

Boat,  How  to  Build  a . *.  .297 

Bones,  a  Great  Waste,  379— Dust, 
134— Grease  from,  446-Mills,  *417 
—Utilizing,  457. 

Bonnets,  Sun . 185 

Books,  Agricultural,  447— Agricul¬ 
tural  Annual  for  1871,  129— Archi¬ 
tecture,  New  Work  on,  406— Ayr¬ 
shire  Herd-Book,  409  Bicknell’s 
Village  Builder,”  Supplement  to, 
445  —  Children's,  463  —  Botanical 
Works,  Gray’s,  127— Cattle  Club, 
Register  of  Am.  Jersey,  328— Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture,  Report 
of,  8— Common-Sense  in  the  House¬ 
hold,  325  —  Forest  Trees,  New 
Work  on,  446— Guide  to  N.Y.City, 
Traveler's,  409— Horse  and  Horse¬ 
manship  of  U.  S.  and  British  Prov¬ 
inces,  126— Money  in  ttie  Garden, 
126— My  Summer  in  a  Garden,  7— 
The  First  Book  of  Botany,  246— 
The  Practical  Poultry-Keeper,  90. 

Boot-Jacks,  Fashions  in .  *..145 

Bottle,  Dosing .  . *..216 

Boys  and  Ginns’  Columns. 

A  About  Donkeys,  107  —  About 
Walking,  27  —  A  Cheap  Ele¬ 
phant. 68— An  Icicle, 27 — ANew 
Year’s  Greeting,  27  —  Aunt 
Sue's  Puzzle -Box.  *27- *67- 
*107  -  *147  -  *187-*227-*267-*307  - 
B  *347-*387-*427-*406  -  Bears,  the 
Doctor  Talks  about,  *417-8— 
C  Bees,  Among  the,  187— Christ¬ 
mas  Presents,  '465  —  Churns 
F  and  Bottles,  337  -Farmer  or 
Doctor,  307  ■  Fishing,  227  — 


G  Garden,  Let  ns  have  a,  147  • 
II  Gulls,  a  Trick  of,  '466— Have  a 

l  Solid  Foundation,  108— Icicle 
Prizes,  108-147-148  -  Indians, 
the  Doctor  Talks  about,  466— 
J  Insects  as  Musicians,  307 — Just 

M  Hatched,  *228  —  Making  Mud- 
Sf  Pies,  *348— Note  from  “  Carle- 
P  ton,”  147 -- Proposition  from 

R  the  Doctor,-  465— Rats,  Ingenu¬ 

ity  of,  *2C7— Red  River  Trains, 
S  313-Setting  Traps,  267— Street- 

Shows  in  London,  427— Sum- 
T  mer  and  Winter,  388  -Tempt¬ 
ing  Good  Nature,  *308  — The 
April  Shower,  *148— The  First 
Smoke, *28— Tobacco,  a  Speech 
V  for  "Boys,  348— Visit  to  Mount 
W  Vesuvius,  66-Waiting  for  a 
Bite,  *268— What  1  Saw  from 
the  City  of  York,  27— Winter 
in  the  Country,  28  -Woods  in 
May,  the,  *188. 

Brick-Clay. . 407 

Bricks  and  Leather- . 440 

Bridal  Gifts . 25 

Brooms  for  Stables . *..293 

Brush,  to  Subdue . 58 

Buckwheat,  208  —  Plowing  Under, 
408— Thrashing,  287. 

Buildings  —  Barn,  Mr.  Sargent’s, 
*455-456  —  Barns,  Tight  and  Well 
Ventilated,  131— Barn-Yards,  Pav¬ 
ing,  *416— New  Cattle-Shed  at  Og¬ 
den  Farm,  *17— Plan  for  House, 
No.  28,  *88. 

Bushes,  to  Kill  Dew-Berry . 326 

Butter— Coloring,  51-251  —  Experi¬ 
menting  with,  251  —  and  Feed, 
Prices  of,  410— from  Devonshire 
Cream,  218-How  much  Salt  in,  8— 
How  to  make  Good,  217— Making, 
146-287  —  Making  in  Winter,  59- 
Packing  and  Preserving,  365  — 
Price  of,  448— Soft,  328. 

Buttons . 464 

By  Express  or  by  Post, . 345- 

c 

Cabbages— Early,  and  Cauliflowers, 
etc.,  209— and  Onions,  409— Wake¬ 
field,  lor  Seed,  343. 

Cactuses,  Hardy . 

Cactuses  in  Winter . "*wii* 

Canning,  Questions  about . 306 

Carrots  and  Onions  on  Sandy  Land, 
287. 

Carrots,  Planting,  251  —  Wild,  865 

Carvers,  Hints  to . 145 

Catalogues . 365 

Cats,  Curing . 417 

Cattle— and  Hogs  In  Ill.,  207— Best 
Breed,  206— Breachy,  1®— Careful 
Selection  of,  171  —  Eating  Dry 
Earth,  364- -Feeding,  171— Grow¬ 
ing,  448— Hereford,  *413— Ho1  stein, 
*401  — Jersey  or  Alderney,  167- 
Shorthorns,  29S— Shorthorns,  Higli 
Price,  328 — Soiling,  171— Soiling  in 
Ill.,  17  —  Thorough-bred,  High 
Price,  176— Tying,  171 -Value  of 
Bran  for,  95  — Water  in  Winder,  90 
-Bulls--  Color  of,  250  — Jersey, 
“Wachusett,”  *201—  Calves— Don’t 
Sell  the  Best,  29S— Four  at  a  Birth. 
248  — Hide-Bound,  285  —  Mother's 
Milk  for,  338— Raising  for  Milkers, 
379— Wintering  Young,  131—  Cows 
—Brittany,  “  Bessie,”  *299— Card¬ 
ing,  175  —  Cost  of  Koeping,  11- 
Drying  up,  45G--Feeding  Milch, 
203  — Food  before  Calving,  82— 
Hard-Milking.  236-321-How  much 
Land  to  Keep,  447— Kerry,  1 68 — 
Leaking.  Milk,  282-Milk  for  In¬ 
fants.  106-Milk •  Mirror  in,  209- 
Milk-Mirror  in  Jersey,  456  - 
Plantation,  238  Preventing  Hold¬ 
ing  up  Milk,  ’285— Selection  of 
Dairy,  168  — to  make  Milk  in 
Winter,  47 •—  Heifers -Gooi\  Jer¬ 
sey  Grade,  47  — “Thrift,”  371  -- 
When  to  Dry,  6- -Oxen— Trial  of 
Working,  *411  —Working,  *337  — 
Steers  -Breaking  in  Young,  285. 


Cattle,  Diseases  of,  131— Abortion 
in  Cows,  136— Foot  and  Mouth  Dis¬ 
ease,  9-254—  Foul  in  the  Foot, 
257— Grubs,  129— Milk  Fever,  130  - 
206. 

Cellar  Floors,  Water-tight .  6 

Cellar,  Musty . . ....S26 

Cesspool,  Cottage  without  a,  *52, 
128. 

Chairs,  High . 463 

Chairs,  Novel. .  . *..463 

Charcoal  for  Earth-Closets . 166 

Cheap  Money .  . 47 

Cheese-Making . 323 

Cheese-Press . *.  .253 

Chemistry  on  the  Farm .  94 

Children’s  Shoulder-Straps . 305 

Cider  and  Cider-Presses . 401 

Cions,  Cutting  . . 286-366 

City  Guests  in  the  Country . 265 

Clover,  247— Bringing  in,  137— Hay, 
Curing,  134— Management  of,  219— 
for  Dairy  Purposes,  207— for  Hog 
Pasture,  7— for  Plowing  Under, 
333— Means  of  Fertility,  335— on 
Poor  Soil,  254— Seed,  How  to 
Clean,  407— Seeding  to,  374— Sow¬ 
ing,  367  —  Value  of,  129  — With 
Corn,  325. 

Coal . 453 

Coal- Ashes  for  Earth-Closets  . .  .137 

Commission  Merchants  .  23 

Composts .  208 

Compost  Heap,  Turning  a . *  97 

Compost  of  Muck,  Lime,  ete . S67 

Composting  Muck,  Ashes,  and  Cot¬ 
ton  Seed,  408. 

Congress  and  Horticulture. . .  22 

Consulting  Agriculturist . 126 

Corn,  285 -Chester  Co.  Mammoth, 
248-Judson's  Branching,  461 — 
Moore’s  Concord,  160— Red,  247— 
Cultivating,  209-326  —  Cribs  and 
Grain-Bins, *338 -How Much  Cana 
Man  Husk,  59-163 -Husks,  327- 
Fine,  367— Felder,  169-206— Cur¬ 
ing,  219-288— Feeding  Fo  lder,  287 
—Green,  S46 —  Growing,  131— Eat¬ 
ing  Green,  S06— Harvesting,  *&J6 
— Planting-  Question,  175— and  Po¬ 
tatoes,  Rolling  Land  for,  447— Rais 
ihg  Unprofitable,  51  —  Stalks, 
Burning,  46. 

Cotton-Seed  Meal..:.. . .... 

Cotton- Wood  Bark  for.  Forage, 
Gathering,  *340. 

Covering,  Early. ..  . 459 

Cranberry  Bogs,  Depth  of  Cover¬ 
ing,  63— Wh  ‘re  to  Look  for,  263- 
Lands,  168. 

Cream-Cooling  Apparatus _ *.  .216 

Criticisms . 285 

Crops— Clean  Culture,  335 — Fodder, 
365 — in  Virginia,  284— Kansas,  8 — 
and  Prices,  408-446— Secured,  871— 
that,  will  Stand  Drouth, 89—' Three 
in  one  Season,  101. 

Cross  Children,  Treatment  of _ 345 


Drying  Fruit,  Corn,  etc . 345 

Dyking  Swamp  Land .  56 

E 

Earth  from  under  Old  Houses. .  .168 

Earth  System,  Progress  of . 139 

Edging,  a  Silver-Grny . 261 

Egg-Beaters . . . *..425 

Egg-Plants,  S81— Experience  witli, 
460. 

Engineering,  Civil  . 40S 

Eumelan,  Pronunciation  of  ...  .366 
Experience,  Telling  One’s . 460 


Fairs,  List  of,  253-251— Louisiana,  126 
—Jersey,  208— New  England,  365- 
Oxford,  Pa.,  287. 

Fallowing,  Fall . 14-167 

Fall  Planting  of  Hardy  Plants. .  .343 
Farm  Experience,  370— Help,  Pay 
for,  453— Improvements,  Profit¬ 
able,  369— Kansas,  Worn-Out,  326- 
Laborers  in  Winter,  Work  for,  453 
—Run-Down,  R.  I.,  128. 


Fa’-mer,  a  Good . 

. 452 

Farmer  or  Carpenter . 

. 166 

Farmers’  Clubs . 

. 1285 

Farmers,  Hard  Times  for 

. 867 

Farming— Does  it  Pay? 

208 — Eng- 

Crows.  Hoodwinking . 

....*..453 

Cucumbers, 

Early . 

. 183 

Cultivating 

by  Steam . 

. 457 

Cultivation 

Thorough... . 

. 291 

Currant  and  Gooseberry  Trees., 341 
Curry-Combs,  235— and  Brushes,  166 
—and  Cards,  407. 


Dairymen's  Convention .  8 

Daisy,  Oxeye . .408 

Dangerous  Light . .  8 

Daughters,  Teach  your . 1S6 

Deer,  Tame . 167 

Dishes.  Washing . 146-226 

Ditching,  Is  it  Farm  Work . 46 

Docks  and  Elders . 7.826 

Docks,  How  to  Kill . 211 

Doctor,  Good  Advice  from . 349 

Don't ! .  SO 

Dough,  Turning  Pour . 3S5 

Drains,  175— Shallow,  Belter  than 
None,  90. 

Drainage  in  Scotland . 299 

Dry  Earth  in  Veterinary  Surgery, 
339. 


lish,  175— High,  91  -on  West  Coast 
of  Mexico,  447  -Swedish  Dairy, 
178. 

Fences,  379— Cheap  Ttyo-rail,  178  - 
Portable,  1S7-*  337— Wire.  247-325- 
407— Wire  and  Board,  327. 

Fertilizer,  Shade  a.... . 326 

Fertilizers,  Mineral . *.  .218 

Fire  in  Chicago . 409 

Fires  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.409 
Fish— Alewife,  *  291— Bass,  Fresh- 
Water,  188— Breeding,  Will  it  Pay? 
168— Pickerel  Shooting,  *  133- 
Sturgeons  and  their  Products,  * 
173. 

Fish-Pond,  Making  a . 419 

Flax . . „ . 867 

Florist,  How  to  Become  a . 423 

Florists  and  Nurserymen’s  Black- 
List,  63. 

Florist,  Wants  to  be  a . 163 

Flower  Garden  and  Lawn  in  Jan., 
4— Feb.,  43-March,  83-April,  124 
—May,  163— June,  203— July,  244— 
Aug.,  231-Sept.,  324— Oct.,  864— 
Nov.,  404— Dec.,  443. 

Flower  Seeds,  Collecting . 262 

Flowers— Abut  ilon  striatum,  365— 
Anemonesmnl  Ranunculuses,  183, 

*  424  -Antirrhinum,  143— Azalea 
Indica,  142— Banksian  Rose,  144— 
Bulbocodium,  183— Bulbs,  Hardy, 

*  381-Canna  Indica,  143— Carna¬ 
tions  for  Winter  Flowering,  262— 
Christmas  Rose,  461— Climbers, 
Annual,  184— Coba?a  scandens,  143 
—Coleus,  143— Crimson  and  White 
Mignonette,  459—  Diantlius,  143— 
Dicentra  spectabilis  alba,  262- 
Double  Zinnias,  143— Dwarf  Cor¬ 
nel,  *  181— Garland  Flower,  262— 
Fraxineila,  *  S04  Geranium, 
Double,  416— Geraniums,  Keep¬ 
ing,  461— Lantana,  143  —  Lilac-' 
flowered  Fuchsia,  *  21— Lobelias, 
143  —  Myrsiphyllum,  142  —  Pansy, 
143  —  Basque  Flower,  261— Per¬ 
forate-leaved  Seim  lapsus,  *  101- 
Petunias,  143  -  -  Roses,  Winter 
Flowering,  *181— Salvia  splendens, 
143— Snow  -  Drops,  424— Spiraea 
callosa,  303-  Trailing  Arbutus,  * 
181— Trilliums,  *  3 14— Tuberose,  a 
New,  803— Variegated  Crown  Im¬ 
perial,  *  221 — ' Verbenas,  143-Ver¬ 
benas,  Self-sown,  18:5 — Violets,  446 
—Yellow  Asphodel,*  SOS—  Yucca 
filamentosa,  19— Zonal  Geraniums, 
143. 

Fly-Brush,  Patent . S4« 

Fodder— How  to  use  Com,  373  — 
Steaming  and  Cutting,  139. 

Foliage,  Autumn  Colors  of . 423 

Food— A  Baby’s  First,  !S5  -  How 


much  Required,  128  —  Steaming, 

92-369. 

Fruit  Growing  about  Leavenworth, 

422. 

Fruit,  Large  Collections  of,  383- 
Pears  in  Orchard  Culture,  S83— 
Selling  by  Weight,  461. 

Fruit-Trees  in  Gardens . 208 

Fruit  Garden,  Jan. ,8— Feb.,  43- 
March,  83— April,  123— May,  163— 
June,  203 — J uly,  2-13-Aug.,  283- 
Sent.,  823 — Oct.,  363 — Not.,  403- 
Dec.,  443. 

Fumigator  for  Plants  and  Poultry, 
*  296. 

c 

Garden— Drainage  for,  328— How  to 
have  a  Good,  *  102— Preparing 
Land  for,  89— Trenching  a,  406. 

Gardeners,  Be  Just  to . . 883 

Gardening  in  Iowa . 222 

Garget  and  Bitter  Cream . 288 

Gas-Lime . . . 409 

Gate, -Farm . 825 

Gate  Posts, . .*..836 

Glades  of  the  Alleghanies _ _ ,.7 

Glycerine . ; _ 287 

Graft,  Prolific . ....246 

Grain— Rolling  Spring,  446— Thrash 
Early,  259. 

Grand  Enterprises,  One  of  the. ...  .5 

Grapes . 802-882 

Grape  Culture,  Hints  on . . . . .  63 

Grape  Cuttings  in  Clay  Soil. . ; . . .142 
Grapes  in  Virginia,  122— Mildew  on, 
803-Native,  409-Sending.  409- 
Tendr'ls,  S03— Training,  808— Va¬ 
rieties  of,  S02. 

Grape-vine,  the,  113  -Pinching  the, 
246. 

Grass  —  Blue,  216  —  Buffalo,*  261- 
Cocoa  orNut,  246— Couch  or  Quack 
419— for  Mountain  Land  in  N.  J., 
825— How  to  get  Land  into,  287 
—Hungarian  and  Corn  Fodder,  47 
—in  Summer  Fallow,  826— Job’s 
Tears, *21—  June  or  Bine,  365— Seed 
Sowing,  251— Seeding  in  the  Fall, 
247— Fall  Meadow  Oat,  *  104— Tim¬ 
othy  in  Pennsylvania,  168— Tim¬ 
othy  on  Stubble,  326. 

Grassing  a  Terrace  or  Bank. .  . . .  .103 
Grater,  a  devolving,  *  225— Mistake 
about,  366. 

Graters . ...*..385 

Grazing,  Winter . 415 

Greenhouse,  a  Cheap,  *  SOI-  *  341- 
Building,  a,  284— and  Hot-honse 
Plants  from  Seed,  112— Plants, 
Specimen,*  884— and  Window 
Plants  in  Jan.  8— Feb.  43— March 
83— April,  124— May,  163— June,  203 
—July,  241— August, 234— Sept.  824— 
Oct.,  364— Nov.,  401— Dec.,  443. 
Grindstone  Frame  and  Trough  *.256 

Ground  Ivy  and  Red  Roo; . 414 

Guano . ......247 

Gypsum .  7 


Habits  to  Cultivate  in  Sousi. .’...{  9 
Hams,  to  Preserve  from  Files...  .665 

Harness,  Care  of . .’. . .  .’288 

Harrowing  for  Different.  Effects..29S 
Hay— Curing,  247— Curing  i  Q'oyer, 
247— Price  of,  447— Substitutes  for, 
259— 1 Timothy,  247  — to  Cure  Lit- 
cern,  367. 

Hay-Rack  for  Farm  Wagon...-.*.. 217 

Hearth  and  Home,  Fiction . 445 

Hedge,  How  to  Make  a,  46’.— Under 
Trees,  166. 

Hedging,  Successful . 882 

Help  Wanted .  86 

“  Hickory  Farm  ”  Adornments  ..  62 

Hide,  How  to  Strip  a . 456 

Hive,  How  to  Make  a  Simple . 139 

HogPen,  Plan  lor . 167 

Home  Doctoring. . .  66 

Home  Topics,  185-225-265-305-345- 
886-163. 

nomes  in  Kansas . 127 

Hoop  Poles . 166-207 
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Ill 


Horses— Colts,  Management  of,  208 
-Colt,  Weak  Knees,  867— Aprons 
for,  *256— Cone  Spavin,  206— Bots 
In, 250— Broken-Winded,  247— Colic 
In,  247— Fast- Walking,  247— Eye, 
Film  on,  7— Feeding  according  to 
Work,  207— Galls  on,  435— Glan¬ 
ders,  407— Grease  for  Galls  on,  455 
—Hitching  a,*  136— in  Summer,  255 
Interfering,  867— Percheron,  163— 
Pin  Worms  In,  7— Prevailing  Dis¬ 
ease  among,  245— Slobbering,  407 
Sprain  of  Back  Sinews,  447— Stal¬ 
lion  Clydesdale,  *  161— Stallion 
Lexington,  Thorough-bred  *  321  — 
Stallion  Thorough-bred,  290— Sur¬ 
feit,  407— Teeth,  *  96— that  will  not 
Lead,  285— Three  Abreast  on  a 
Mowing  Machine,  89— Worts,  206 
Horse-shoe,  how  to  Replace..*.  ..296 
Hortl.  Memoranda  from  Tennessee, 
142. 

Hot-bed  covered  with  Muslin _ 215 

Household  Department,  25-65-105- 
145-185-225-265-305-345-385-125-463. 
House  and  Barn  from  Plans  \n  Ag¬ 
riculturist,  46. 

Housekeeper,  Letter  from,  385-426- 
464. 

Housekeeping,  System  in . 25 

House-Plants . 22 

How  a  Monarch  Dies . 262 

Humbugs,  Silver-Plating  Peddlers.  5 
Humbugs,  Sundry,  5-45-86-127  166- 
206-245-285-327-365-405  446. 

"Hybrid  ”  between  a  Rabbit  and  a 
Cat,  208. 


I 


Ice,  Economy  in . 266 

Ice,  How  to  Store . 92 

Ice-Houses.  Ventilation  of . 407 

Ice-House  with  Cool  Room,*  417418 

Immigrant,  Colorado . 413 

Implements— Care  of,  457— Essen¬ 
tial,  223  -How  to  Introduce,  166- 
Barn- Barrow  for  Fodder,  *  256  - 
Clod  Crusher,  Cheap,  *  97— Corn- 
Husking  Machine,  128-207-287— 
Cultivator,  Comstock’s  Hand,  127 
— Cultivator,  Useful  Hand,  *  461  — 
narrow,  *  177— A  Triangular,  202 
^Shares  vs.  Nlshwitz,  47- -Tho¬ 
mas’s  Smoothing,  131-287-444— 
Horse-powers,  «  136  -  Husking 
Pin,  A,  *  299— Liquid  Manure 
■Spreader,  *  377  —  Pile  Driver, 
Simple,  *  376 —Ploio,  Double  Fur¬ 
row,  207— English  Double  Furrow, 
*  177-Gang,  168-247— Snow,  •  454 
—Swivel  for  Level  Land,  6— What 
is  best  Subsoil  ?  46— Plowing  by 
Steam,  *  457458— Potato-Digger, 
Horse,  327— Roller  and  Marker, 
Combined,  *  182  -Scraper,  A,  *  217 
—Stone  Moving,  *  257— Tussocks, 
Cutting,  *  256. 

Insects— Ants,  to  Destroy, 328— Bark 
Louse.  208— Bugs  and  Bugologlsts, 
883— Bugs,  Cucumber,  246  —  Cab¬ 
bage  Maggot  and  Caterpillar.  303 
—  Cabbage  Pest,  223  --  Cabbage 
Pest,  Southern,  409  Cabbage 
Worm,  133  Cureulio,  Plum,  383- 
Currant  Worm,  203  —  Currant 
Worms,  208-287— Currant  Worms, 
Tansy  for,  248— Fleas,  286— Gas 
Lime  for,  S25— Gigantic  Rhinoce¬ 
ros  Beetle,  *  21  -Grain  Moth,  248 
—Grapes,  Insects  on,  303— Great 
White  Leopard-Moth,  *  459— Green 
Fly  on  the  Quince,  237— Meat-Flies 
and  Fly-Blows,  *  213— Mosquitoes, 
Heading  off,  306  --Peach  Borer, 
Remedy  for,  14D2G3— Potato  Bugs, 
207-245-246 — Red  Spider,  262-Rose 
Slugs  and  Green  Fiy,  126— Slugs, 
Green,  366— Sweet  -  Potato  Bug, 
245  —  Vine  Insec’s,  382  -  Weevil, 
Barn,  166. 

Inventors,  Something  to  Consider, 
22. 

Ironing  Board,  An . *..265 

Ironing  Made  Easy . 186 

Irrigate,  When  and  Where .  98 

K 

Kansas,  Letter  from . S78 

Keeping  Accounts .  59 

Kindergarten . . . 185-305 

Kitchen  Garden,  Jan.,  3— Feb.,  43- 
March,  83— April,  123— May,  1C3 — 
June,  203— July,  213-Aug.,  283- 
Sept.,  323 — Oct.,  363 — Nov.,  403- 
Dec.,  443. 

F  nee-Breeches . 315 


Labels  . 183 

Lactometer,  A . 237 

Ladder,  Fruit., . . . *.  .295 

Lamp,  German  Student’s . *..65 

Lands— For  Market  and  Fruit  Gar- 
dens,  168— In  Iowa,  129— Seeding, 
211— To  Restore  Worn-out,  408- 
Where  to  Locate,  168. 

Layering,  Summer . . . 263 

Leaves . 367 

Lettuce  for  Next  Spring . 344 

Leveling  Instrument,  Cheap  ...126 

Life  Insurance  Companies . 405 

Lightning  as  a  Landscape  Gar¬ 
dener,  461. 

Like  Begets  Like  .  98 

Lima  Beans,  Field  Culture  of _ 221 

Lime  and  Lime  Kilns,  *  335— and 
Sand  in  Mortar,  Proportion  of, 
447— Best  Time  to  Haul,  446— for 
Fruit-trees  and  Land,  407— Gas, 
16S— in  a  Compost  Heap,  82— Old 
Slaked,  162— In  Corn  Stubble,  247— 
on  Oat  Stubble,  287 -vs.  Ashes,  287 

Looking  Ahead.. . 375 

“  Love  Powders,” . 406 

Lucern .  408 

Luccrn  in  California . .415 

Lunches . . . .186 


Madder . 87 

Managing  a  Farm .  11 

Mangels,  Sowing . 126-211 

Manure,  57-373— and  Bran,  452— and 
Labor,  More,  and  Less  Land.  38; — 
Apple  Pomace,  326— on  a  Steep 
Hill,  404— Barn-yard,  Management 
of,  18— Bone,  325— Buying,  167  - 
Composting  of,  !5  -Corn-stalks 
for,  54— Cotton  Seed  vs.  Plaster, 

167—  Escape  of  Ammonia  in,  174 — 
for  Chinch-Bugs  in  Wheat,  325- 
Gathering  Sea-Weed  for,  *  353- 
Heaps,  Piaster  In,  46— in  Hlinois, 
215— Lime  for,  326  -Night  Soil,  167 
—on  Wheat  Stubble,  15— Peat  or 
Turf  as,  407— Peruvian  Guano, 
Lasting,  20— Guano  or  Poudrctte, 

166  -  Poultry,  167  —  Pumps  for 
Liquid,  •  339— Relative  Value  o'. 
367-Rich,  170-Salt  Fish  as,  247- 
Sawdust,  Bono  Meal,  and  Ashesi 
326  -Secret,  6— Spreading  from 
Cart,  18  Swamp  Mud  Ashes, 

168-  Value  of,  452  -Value  of  Sea- 
Weed  for,  866  -What  to  Mix  with, 
128-Worth  of,  71. 

Manuring  Cheap  Lands . 247 

Maple  Sugar  Item, 87— Making.  .*  49 

Maps,  Lloyds' . 366 

Market  Days . 175 

Market-Gardening  In  the  Rural 
Districts,  142. 

Market  Reports— Jan.,  4— Feb.,  44- 
March,  85— April,  124 — May,  165 — 
June,  203— July,  244— August, 231- 
Sept.,  824— Oct.,  364— Nov.,  401- 
Dec.,444. 

Mari,  Green  Sand . 237 

Marsh  Lands,  Improvement  of.. 247 

Meal,  How  Much  Oil . 447 

Meat,  How  to  ChooBe. . 145 

Mechanical  Engineering  in  Tale,  i 

Men,  Hiring  by  the  Month .  46 

Messrs.  B.  Fox  &  Co . 207 

Mice  on  Fruit-Trees  .  47 

Milk,  Bloody,  207-218-Can,  Tron- 
Clad,  126  -  Holding  Back,  367  - 
Pans,  Cleansing,  327— Pans,  Deep, 
410— Rooms,  129-165  -  Setting  for 
Cream,  290— Setting  in  Summer, 

167  -  Temperature  of  Spring  House 
for,  327 — Weight  of  a  Qwart,  456. 

Mills,  Bone . 206 

Minerals  and  Fossils . 7 

Mink  Breeding .  7 

Missouri  Farm,  How  to  Manage..3G9 
Modern  Cooking,  Brown  Bread..  26 
Moon,  Influence  on  the  Weather.  18 

Muck,  Getting  Out . 214 

Mud,  Salt  Marsh,' as  a  Fertilizer..‘29G 

Mulching . 223 

Mules  for  Farm  Work .  16 

Murder . 366 

Muskrat,  Trapping  the . *. .  93 

Mustard  Seed— Harvesting . 135 

Mutton,  How  lo  have  Good,  138— 
to  get  Rid  of  Woolly  Taste  in, 
446— Woolly  Taste  in,  367. 


Names  and  Numbers . 262 

Neatness,  Unprincipled . 186 

Newspaper  Club  Agencies .  87 

New  United  States  Loan . 126 


Night-Gowns .  886 

Night-Soil .  167 

Notes  from  the  Pines,  23-183-261-302 
813-382-460. 

N  otice— Special . 285 


Oatmeal  Gruel . 345 

Oats— Norway,  168-325— Plowing  in 
for  Manure,  87— With  Wheat,.  .418 
Obituary  Notice— Sanford  Howard, 
126. 

Ogden  Farm  Papers,  No.  13, 11— No. 
14,  50-No  15,  91  -No.  16,  130— No. 
17,  170-No.  18,  209-No.  19,  251- 
No  20,  290-No.  24,  370-No.  22,  410 
-No.  23, 447. 

Onions .  23 

Onion  Sets . 166 

Orchard  and  Nursery  for  Jan.,  3— 
Feb.,  43-March,  83— April,  123- 
May,  163— June,  203— July,  2-13— 
Aug.,  283— Sept.,  823-  Oct.,  863— 
Nov.,  403— Dec.,  443. 

Orchard,  A  Neglected,  286— Apple 
and  Pear,  409— Pasturing,  135— Re¬ 
cord,  143. 

Osage  Orange,  866, 446— Seed,  143. 

Osiers . 167 

Ox,  Musk . 173 


Pails,  Painted .  86: 

Parsley,  Dried . 426 

Parsnips .  461 

Pasturing  M  adows,  or  Toung  Clo¬ 
ver,  289. 

Patching  and  Darning  Exhibition, 
8-9-87— *105. 

Peach  es. ......  i ..  r _ , . .  .806 

Peach— A  New  Early . 245 

Peanuts— Harvesting . 287 

Pears  Cracking . 407 

Pear— Japan,  *  462— Sheldon,  460- 
Tree.  Big,  382  — Trees  in  a  Gar¬ 
den,  167— Winter,  461. 

Peas.  166-303  —  Brushing,  167-208  - 
Harvesting,  327— On  Sod  Land,  207 

—For  Green  Manure . 247 

Peatr.r  r. .-  r.-rw.  z.^.TXTV.  ■ . . ....  .-446 

Peat  for  Fuel .  57 

Peddlers— How  to  Head  off .  8 

Periodicals  American  Agricultu¬ 
rist,  or  Hearth  and  Home.  126— 
American  Journal  of  Science, 
Mon.,  47 — Chicago,  409  Poultry 
Paper,  New,  248— ’•  Prairie  Far¬ 
mer,”  497--"  The  Southern  Far¬ 
mer,”  246. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co . 2-18 

Petroleum— Early  Days  of  the  Busi¬ 
ness,  *  179. 

“Pheasants  and  Poultry” .  8 

Phosphate,  South  Carolina . 288 

Pigeons,  Sterile  Fan-Tai! . 8G9 

Pig  Question,  The . 294 

Pine-Cone  Oak-Gait . *..  24 

Plants— Tlie  Arrow-Head,  *  264— 
Arundo  Ilonax.  343  -  Canada 
Snakeroot,  *  221— Checkerberry,  * 
181— Golden  Rod,  365  Iron  weed, 
S67— Ladies’  Tresses.  *  424  -Mal¬ 
lows— Low,  40S— Milkweed,  How 
to  Kill,  287  -Netjle,  Great,  409— 
Partridge-berry,  *  131— Partridge- 
Pea,  *  421  -  Two-lea ved  Solo¬ 
mon’s  Seal,  *  261  —  Virginian 
1  Agave,  *  421 -Wild  Pink,  *  264- 
Winter,  State  of,  461— And  Flow¬ 
ers,  How  Grown,  9  61  -And  Seeds 
by  Mail,  423— For  a  Small  Green¬ 
house,  421-422— For  Winter,  344  — 
Named,  126-409. 

Plaster,  287— How  Much  per  Acre, 
90— On  Potatoes,  246  Purity  of, 
i  207— On  Wheat, -247. 

Playthings  for  Children . 266 

Plowing,  Benefits  o'  Fall,  375- 
Corn  Stubbie  in  Fall,  419— Sod 
|  Land  for  Corn,' 417—  Under  Clover 
!  vs.  Feeding  it  Off,  167  Oat  Stub¬ 
ble.  F4. 

Plums— Black-Knot, .  7 

Pocket-  Knife -ihiltum  in  Parvo,  * 

1  123. 

I  Po  .en . 287 

j  Pomegranate . 167 

|  Poppy  Culture . 285 

|  Pork.  Mess . 178 

Pork,  Sweet . 327 

Posts,  Locust  for . 246 

Posts,  Portable  Clothes-Drying,  * 
225. 

Potatoes  and  Corn,  How  to  Unload. 
46  Culture  of,  134— for  Cattle,  211 
—Grafting,  21- -Growing  to  Tops, 
217— “Late  Rose,”  460— on  New 
Ground,  217— on  Sod,  326—“  Peer¬ 
less,”  407-460. 


Poultry,  Cf/tarrh  In,  47— Chicken 
Cholera,  207  —  Chicken  Coop, 
Folding,  *455 — Chickens,  Fatten¬ 
ing,  167— Chickens,  Gapes  in, 
126— Duck’s  Egg,  Large,  167— 
Egg,  Curious  Peahen’s,  366— Eggs, 
Large,  168-207-409—  Keeping,  865- 
Preserving,  46-406  —  Spurious  for 
Hatching,  207  —  Egg  Farm ,  *169- 
*  209-*  257-*  291-*  831-*  372-*  448  - 
Fowls,  Canker  of  Head  and  Mouth 
in,  126— Caponizing,  7— Diseased, 
207— Dark  Brahma.  207— for  Ex¬ 
hibition,  445— for  Town  Dwellers, 
864— Light  Brahma,  248— Poisoned 
by  Lead,  6  • -Winning  the  Agricul¬ 
turist  Prize-Cups,  *99—  Hatching, 
Artificial,  248— Hens,  Bones  for,  166 
—To  Prevent  Sitting,  325— Large 
Establishment,  46— Poultry  Clubs, 
Exhibition.  N.  E  ,  126— Delaware 
State  Society,  7— Disease  in,  369- 
House  and  Grapery-combined,  *175 
—Hybrids  among -Domestics,  *133 
— Importation  of,  16S — Lice  on,  306 
-407— New  Variety  of  Buff  Cochins, 
253— Raising  on  a  Large  Scale,  7— 
Poultry  Yard— Appliances,  *16- 
*56. 

Practical  Studies  for  a  Young 
Woman,  305. 

Primitive  Agriculture . *..  13 

Products  of  Washington  Ter.... 444 
Prof.  Agassiz  Wants  Carcasses. .  8 

Pump  for  Deep  Wells . 45 

Pump,  New  Lift  and  Force . 415 

Pump,  Power  of  a  Suction . 409 

Pumpkin  Seeds  for  Cows  _  8 

Putty  and  Paint .  2S8 

Put  Water  on  the  Stove .  9 


Q 


Questions,  Many . 166 

Quince,  Chinese . *..459 


Rabbits  and  Young  Trees .  46 

Railroads  and  Farmer's . ...128 

Railroad,  Northern  Pacific . 447 

Raisins . 168 

Raisins,  American . 246 

Raisin-Seeder . *.  .425 

Rams,  Hydraulic . 445 

Raspberries . 126 

Raspberries,  Mulching . 409 

Rats  and  Mice,  How  to  get  rid  of,  46 

Recommendations.  Interested _ 16* 

Red  Root  among  Wheat . 251 

Rennet,  Saving . 325 

ReprDa's . *.  .380 

Residence,  M  .  Judd's .  .165 

Rhubarb,  Forcing .  21 

Riding  on  Horseback,  No.  1,*11  - 
No  2.131-No  3,  171— No  4,211- 
No.  5,  252— No.  6,  370— No.  7,  411. 
Roads  and  Bridges,  Country,  *249- 
*329-419450. 

Ronds  In  Quiddlctown,  How  they 
make.  *330. 

Rocks,  Burying . i .  5S 

Rockwork  and  Alpine  Plants.*  .103 

Rockwork,  Plants' for .  107 

Roofing  Works!  Extensive . 825 

Root  Crops,  259— Crops  for  Western 
Dairies,  209  -  Planting,  211— Pre¬ 
serving,  417. 

Rotation,  System  of . 295 

Rubbing  Pos’.; . *..200 

Rustic  Bridges. .  *..301 

Rye.  and  Abortion  in  Cows,  1G8— 
Rye.  Double  Head  of,  207— for 
Soiling,  251.  . 


Saddle,  Mexican . 207 

Sal'ad  Dressing  . 346 

Salads  and  Salad  Dressing . 206 

Salt  and  Muck . 327 

Salting  llie  She.’-p., . *..370 

Salt  Marsh,  Reclaimed . 13-5 

Sandy  Uplands  in  N.  W.  Indiana. 
2*8. 

Santa  Claus,  Hints  for . 4G3 

Sassafras  Bushes,  to  Kill  . 49, 

Sawdust .  408 

Scales,  Fairbanks’  Patent . 24s 

Schools  for  Young  Ladies . 166 

Science  In  Farming . 378 

Scolymus . 23-286 

Season,  Early . 210 

Seeds— Corn  for  Soiling  Crops,  46— 
Drilling,  825— Grain  for  France,  85 
— High-Priced,  207— How  long  will 
they  Keep,  287— of  Evergreens,  142 
—of  Hard  Maple,  409— Samples  of, 
126— Soaking,  183— Sowing  in  Dry 
Weather,  263— Sowing  too  Early, 
222  — Squash,  7— Trees,  etc.,  for 
Spring,  87. 


Seed  Store,  New. . . . 87 

Seedsmen,  Advice  to . 406 

Severe  Winters . * . 14 

Sewage . 367 

Shall  I  Send  my  Bey  to  College...  9 
Sheep— Imported  South-Downs  at 
Central  Park,  *  121— Clipping  into 
Shape,  326— Cure  for  Rot,  327- 
Dogs  Killing,  446— Fat-Tailed,  • 
213  — Foot-ret  in,  295— Good  Re¬ 
turns  from  a  Small  Flock,  447- 
Hurdles,  *  418— on  a  Poor  Farm, 
250  -Pasturing  on  Wheat,  124 — 
Pens  and  Racks,  *  453  -  454  — 
Poisoning,  407  — Scab  In,  286— 
Thorough-bred  Negretti,  409  — 
Winter  Care  of,  457— Wintering, 

414 —  Lambs— Early  for  Market,  339 
—for  the  Butcher,  87— Grade  Cots- 
wold,  214— Inflammation  of  Lungs 
In,  129— Cotswold-Merino,  453- 
Docking,  287— Four  at  a  Birth,  286 

Shells,  Fastening  upon  Wood. . .  .366 

Shingles,  Making  Cut .  *  419-420 

Shirts,  Making  . 464 

Shows,  Traveling . 246 

Shrubs— Clustered  Leucothoci, •224- 
Dwarf  June  Berry,  *144— Japan 
Globe  Flower,  *64— New  Japanese 
Euonymus,  *101 -- Protection  for 
Half-Hardy,  64— Rhodora  Cana¬ 
densis,  *221— Scotch  Broom  *S41— 
Southern  Bush  Honeysuckle, *341 — 
Tea  as  a  Shrub,  167— Variegated 
Rose  of  Sharon,  21  —  Wiegela, 
White,  202. 

Skimmed  Milk  and  Corn-Meal,  Rel¬ 
ative  Value  of,  286. 

Skins,  Curing  Small . *..137 

Slaughtering  Hogs . *..454 

Sleds,  Home-Made . *..454 

Smoke-House,  Fly-proof . 326 

Smoke-House  and  Oven . *..455 

Smoked  Meats . 126 

Societies— Agricultural  of  Col.,  207 
—American  Bornological,  245— 
and  Fairs,  Agricultural,  249— Bee- 
Keepers’  Association,  North-east, 
S65— New  Y ork  State  Agricultural, 
Annual  Meeting  of,  85— Bornolog¬ 
ical  American,  86. 

Soda  and  Saleratus,  Use  of . 145 

Soil,  a  Deep,  Loose . 256 

Soil,  Alkaline,  of  Colorado . 91 

Soiling . , . 371 

Soiling  Cattle .  58 

“Some  Pumpkins  ” . 409 

Sorrel  and  Mustard,  to  Extermin¬ 
ate,  367. 

Sorrel,  How  to  Get  Rid  of . 327 

Specialties  of  Eastern  Farming.  99 
Spinning- Wheel,  Improved. .  .*.  .305 

Squash,  I, arse . 7 

Stamps,  Old  Postage . 409 

Steam-Engines  for  Farm  Use _ 166 

Steam-Engine,  Little . 45 

Steam  Power  for  the  Farm .  50 

Steaming  Foci . 414 

Stacks,  Building  and  Thatching..  89 
Stock-Amount  of,  371 -Breeding, 
244  -  For  an  Ordinary  Farmer, 
Best,  440— How  to  get  Thorough¬ 
bred,  259-1  mproved,  208— Running 
at  Large.  408— Shelter  for,  418- 
Testing  Medicines  for,  24S— Thor¬ 
ough-bred,  271-291-375— Value  of 
Thorough-bred,.  92—  What  Kind,, 
40  -Weighing,  .  357  -  Wintering 
Breeding,  M  -Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  285. 

Stocks,  “  Hardy”  Pear . 224 

Stones,  Removing . 175 

Straw,  Use  o.i . . 14 

Strawberry  Questions . 286 

Strawberry  Show  at  Elizabeth,  N. 
J„  209, 

Strawberries  for  next  Spring. . .  .262 

Stump  Puller . 828-*  838 

Stumps,  To  Pull . 416 

Subtropical . 343 

Sumach . 216 

Summer  Fallow,  Properly  Managed, 
419. 

Sunday  Headaches . 345 

Superphosphate  on  Meadow  Lands, 
247. 

Swamps,  Reclaiming . 37? 

Sweet  Corn . 343 

Sweet  Corn  and  Celery  on  the  same 
Ground,  182. 

Sweet  Potato  Plant,  Starting, 144-223 
S  wine  -Best  Breed  of,  54— Essex, 
131 -334  -  and  Horn  Dust,  509— 
Boiled  Corn  for,  168-Chester 
Whites,  107-288  —  Cooking  Corn 
for,  298— Cure  for  Cholera,  162 — 
Fattening,  826— Feeding,  15— Ilow 
to  Fatten,  103 -Show,  Chicago, 

415—  SuiiileS  It),  416 — Sows  Fating 
their  Young,  467-326— Great  Mor» 


IV 


INDEX 


tallty  among,  129— Losing  their 
Appetite,  446  —  Pig  —  A  Good, 
446  — About  Little,  327  —  Berk¬ 
shire,  *  220— Berkshire  vs.  Ches¬ 
ter  White,  177— Colic  In,  168— Cook¬ 
ing  Food  for,  174— Feeders,  a  Ques¬ 
tion  for,  97— for  Fresh  Pork, 
Raising,  249— Grade  Essex,  6— How 
to  Raise  Young,  446— Large  vs. 
Small,  339— Losing  their  Tatis,  57 
— Magie,  415— Oil  Cake  for,  7— Pre¬ 
mium,  135— Raising  by  Hand,  287- 
Scours  in,  46— Piggery,  Descrip¬ 
tion  of,  14— Pig-pens,  Mr.  Cro- 
zicr's  *  216. 

T 


Tanning  Cat-Skins..... . ...248 

Tea-Plants . 142 

Things  Handy . 409 

Tile-Draiuiug,  Important  Device 
in,  18. 

Timber  Lands  in  Illinois . 825 

Timber,  Preservation  of. . 89 

Tim  Bunker  on  Paying  Crops.. .  .289 

Tim  Bunker  on  Selling  Land . 130 

Tomato,  “  Early  Shipping,”  460- 
Training  and  Pruning,  *222— Tro¬ 


phy,  3S2— Trophy  Premium,  168-415 
—Watering,  207— Wine, 2S6. 

Towel  for  Each . 106 

Transplanting  Carrots  and  Parsnips, 
51. 

■t'rap,  an  Unpatented . *..265 

-  raps  far  Muskrat  and  Bear.  .*.  .137 
•  .'"at men t  of  Husbands . 425-426 


Trees— Cedars,  446— Cembrian  Pine, 
*141— Cordon  Peach,  23— European 
Larch,  460— Evergreens,  303— Ever¬ 
greens  from  Seed,  423-Evergreens, 
Pruning,  303  —  Honey  Locust, 
Thornless,  166— Koelreuteria  Pani- 
culata,  343— Larch  from  Seed,  86- 
Magnolia  grandiflora  Seed,  142- 
Sorrel,  343— Transplanting  Hick¬ 
ory,  447— Planting  iu  Illinois,  207- 
in  Hot  Weather,  Young,  262— on 
the  Prairles.V— Washing,246— Yew, 
the  Golden,  262. 

Turkeys— Breeding,  215— Large,  215 
—Raising,  166. 

Turnips  and  Cabbages :  Will  they 
Mix?  245— Feeding  In  Kansas,  8— 
Topping  and  Tailing,  419. 


u 

Underclothing  for  Winter . 464 

V 

Vegetables  aud  Fruits . 22-167 


Vegetables— Edible  Polymnia,  23— 
New  and  Old,  91— Parsnips,  461- 
Selling  by  Weight,  461-Spinach, 
23— Spinach,  Green,  146. 

Vegetable  Slicer  and  Grater  .*. .  65 


Vinegar— Sage's . 206 

Virginia  Land  on  Shares .  9 

w 

Wages,  High .  7 


9 


Wagon,  Dumping . *..376 

Wagon  with  Low  Body . 369 


Walks  and  Talks— No.  85.  14— No. 
86,  51— No.  87,  94— No.  83,  134— No. 
89,  174— No.  90,  214— No.  91,254— No. 
92,  294— No.  93,  334-No.  94, 374-No. 
95,  414-No.  96,  453. 

Warrener,  What  is  it? . 25 

Washing  Dishes  . 265 

Wash  from  Roads . 285 

Watering  the  Herd . *..300 

Water,  Pure . 245 

Water  Rams . *.  415-416 

Water,  the  Scarcity  of. . 47 

Weather,  the . 382 

Weather,  Protection  for  Wet.... 185 
Weeds,  23-295— as  a  Green  Crop..  18 
Plowed  Under,  407— Sowing,  183. 

Wells,  Artesian . . 447 

Wet  Meadow,  What  to  do  with  a... 
248 

Wheat— And  Chess,  285— and  Clover, 
407— Boughton,  168— Culture,  19- 
374— Diehl,  334— For  Name,  407- 
“  Golden  Chaff  May,”  365— Grass 
In,  407—  How  much  Seed  per  Acre, 
95-335— Muck  for,  367  — Pickling 
Seed,  338  —  Price  of.  in  Corn  80 
Years  Ago,  129— Putting  in,  339- 
Seed,  256-407— Smut  in,  108-246— 


Winter,  Best  Variety,  326. 

“  Where  to  Locate  ” . 248 

Wliiffletree  Yoke .  6 

White  Mustard  Experiment . 452 

Wife  for  a  Young  Farmer . 68 

Windmills . 47-167 


Wool-Bearing  Animals . *.  .289 

Wool-Growing . 334 

Word  to  the  “  Farmer” . 129 


Work,  Hints  about,  Jan., 2— Feb. ,42 
—March,  82-Apr„  122— May,  162- 
June,  202— July,  242— Aug.,  282- 
Sept.,  322— Oct.,  362— Nov.,  402— 
Dec.,  442. 

Working  Capital  of  $200  per  Acre, 329 


Work-Shop,  The  Farmer’s . 248 

Worn-out  Stock . 284 

Wrong,  a  Grievous . 248 

Y 

Yale  Scientific  School,  Present  to  8 

Yam,  Chinese . 168 

Yokes,  Ox . *..455 

Youug  Farmer . 406 

Recipes. 

Apple  Dumpling  and  Sauce . 26 

Apples,  Preserved,  26— Sour  Baked, 
26— Sweet  Baked,  26— U6e  of,  25. 

Biscuits . 385 

Bread,  Corn . . 26-226 

Bread,  Graham  . 26 

Bread,  Sweet . 316 

Buckwheat  Cakes . 146 

Cake,  Moreton  Farm . . 106 

Cherries,  To  Bottle . 226 

Cucumbers,  Fried . 266 

Cucumbers,  Laying  Down . 306 

Currants,  Green,  To  Bottle . 226 

Domestic  Recipes .  26 


Drink,  Summer . 226 

Duck,  Roast . 26 

Fruit,  Canning,  Pickling  and  Using, 
306. 

Fruit,  Hints  on  Canning . 226 

Gooseberries, Green,  To  Bottle.. 226 

Goose,  Christmas . 464 

Goose,  Roast . 26 

Graham  Gems . 185 

Grape  Jelly . 386 

Ham,  How  to  Boil . 146 

Head-Cheese,  How  to  Make . 146 

Oysters,  Scalloped . 464 

Oysters,  Stewed  Tender  . 26 


Pickles,  7— Hints  on  Making,  346- 
Peach,  306— Plums,  306— Tomato, 
426. 

Pie— Apple,  26— Carrot,  426— Chick¬ 
en,  426— Crust,  26— Green  Grape, 
386— Peach,  306— Plum,  806— Pump¬ 


kin,  426— Squash,  386. 

Plums,  To  Bottle . 306 

Pudding— Apple,  26— Carrie's,  226— 
Rice,  186— Sweet,  186. 

Rabbit,  to  Skin  and  Stew  a .  26 

Raspberries,  to  Bottle . 226 

Rhubarb,  to  Bottle . 226 

Sauces  and  Garnishes . 464 

Sauce,  Apple . 26 

Soup— Green-Pea,  266— Tomato,  266 

Strawberries,  to  Bottle . 226 

Sturgeon,  to  Cook . 464 

Tomato  Preserve . 466 

Tomatoes,  Scalloped . 266 

Tripe, Howto  Cook . ,t .  65 

Vinegar— Red  Raspberry, . 226 
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B 


Barn,  Mr.  Sargent’s . (3).. 455-156 

Barrow,  Barn . 256 

Baskets . (3)..  185 


Birds— American  Magpie,  53— Auk, 
Great,  253  —  Cow-Bunting,  451- 
Crows,  Hoodwinking,  457— Gulls 
Dropping  Clams,  466  — Owls  (3), 
140— Sea-Dove,  253  —  Woodcocks’ 
Feeding  Ground,  241. 


Bits . (3).. 212 

Boat,  How  to  Build  . (6).  .297 

Bone-Mill . . 417 

Boot-Jacks . (5) .  .145 

Bottle,  Dosing . 216 

Bridges,  Rustic . 301 

Brooms,  S  table. . . . . (3) .  293 


c 

“Castles  in  the  Air” . 138 

Cattle— Brittany,  293— Holstein,  401 
—Hereford  Bull, “Compton  Lad,” 
413— Hereford  Cow,  “Verbena,” 
413  —  Jersey  Bull,  "  Waclmsett,” 
201  — Canadian  Method  of  Shoe¬ 
ing,  337— Frame  for  Shoeing,  337- 


Trial  of  Working,  441. 

Cattle  Shed,  Plan  of. . (2)..  17 

Chair,  Novel  . .  (2).. 463 

Cheese-Press,  Home-made . 258 

Christmas  Presents . (5)  165 

Compost  Heap,  Turning .  97 

Corn-Binder . 336 

Corn-Cribs. . 33S 

Cottage  at  Newport,  It.  1 .  53 

Cottage  without  a  Cesspool. (4)..  52 
Cream-Cooling  Apparatus . 210 


D 

Dry  Earth,  Loading . 257-258 

E 


Egg-Beaters . (7) .  .425-426 

Egg-Tester . 449 


F 


Feed-Rack,  Revolving . 455 

”*f'eedisg the  Sparrows” . 68 


Fence,  Portable . (2).  .137-337 

Fertilizers,  Analyzing  Mineral  (4), 
218-219. 

Fish,  Sturgeons . 173 

Fish,  Alewife . 293 

Flowers(sce  also  Plants  and  Shrubs) 
— Banksian  Rose,  144— Anemones 
and  Ranunculuses  (2),  424— Snow- 
Drops  (2),  424 -Tulips  (3),  SSI- 
Variegated  Crown  Imperial,  221— 
Fraxlnella,  304  —  Lilac-flowered 
Fuchsia,  24  —  Loosestrifes,  344  — 
Pasque  Flower,  261— Trailing  Ar¬ 
butus,  181  —  Trilliums,  814— Wild 
Pink,  264— Yellow  Asphodel,  304— 
Fumigator,  296. 

c 


Gall,  Pine-Cone  Oak . 24 

Gate-Posts . 336 

"  Gathering  Cotton-Wood  Bark,” 
840. 

Grain,  Treading  out,  in  Egypt...  13 

Grain-Bins . 333 

Grass— Buffalo,  261— Job's  Tears.  21 
—Tall  Meadow  Oat,  104. 

Grater,  a  Revolving . 225 

Greenhouse  Plans  (6),  61— (5)  301— 
(5)  312. 

Grindstone  Frame .  256 

H 

Hay-Rack . (2). .217 

Hitching-Ring  . 136 

Hogs,  Dressing  . 451 


Horse— Apron  for,  256— Baucher’s 
Treatment  of  Boring,  411— Clydes¬ 
dale  Stallion,  “Lord  Clyde,”  161 
— How  to  Shoe  (4),  290— Learning 
to  Mount  a  (3),  252— Thorough¬ 


bred  Stallion  ’•Lexington,”  321. 

Horseback,  Riding . (!) .  .172 

Horses’ Teeth . (7)..  90 

House  Plan .  . (7)..  88 

“Hunting  the  Antelope  on  the 

Plains,”  GO. 

Husking  Pin . 299 

Ice-House . 417—413 


Implements— Cant  Hook,  257— Clod- 


Crusher,97— Cultivator  and  Weed- 
er,  462— Fruit-Tree  Digger,  208  — 
Garden-Marker,  IDS— Harrow  (2), 
177— Horse-Powers  (3),  136— Horse 
Shovel,  257— Paver's  Tool,  416- 
Plow,  English  Double  Furrow 
(2),  177— Plow,  Steam,  458— Pound¬ 
er,  416— Roller  and  Marker,  182- 
Scraper  (2),  217  —  25S  —  (3)  450  - 
Stone  Boat,  257  —  Stump-Puller, 
338— Tussock-Cutter,  256. 

Insects— Flesh-Fly,  213  —  Leopard- 
Moth  (2),  459— Rhinoceros  Beetle, 


24. 

Ironing  Board . 265 

J 

“Just  Hatched  ” . 227 


K 

Knife,  “  Multum  in  Parvo”..(2)..128 

L 


Ladder,  Orchard . 276 

Lamp,  German  Student . (2)..  65 

Lime-Kilns . (3).. 336 


Liquid  Manure,  Apparatus  for 
Spreading  (3),  377. 

M 


“  Making  Mud-Pies  ” . 349 

Millc-Room,  Shelves  In . 418 

N 

Nutmeg  Graters . (6).  385 

o 

Odometer . 297 

Ox-Shoes . 333 

Ox-Yoke9 .  (2).. 455 


P 


Patching  and  Darning . (6) . .  103 

Petroleum  Scenes . K)  180 

“Pickerel  Shooting” . .  133 

Pigs,  Berkshire^ . 220 

Pig-Pens,  Mr.  Crozier’a  .(3).  .216 


Pile-Driver . (2).. 875 

Plantsfsee  also  Flowers  and  Shrubs) 
—Agave  Vlrginica,  421  —  Arrow- 
Head,  264  —  Balsam  Pear,  462  — 
Bunch  Berry,  181— Canada  Snake- 
Root,  224  —  Cassia  Chammcrista, 
421— Dwarf  Cornel,  181— Checker- 
berry,  184— Myrsipliyllum  (2),  141 
—Partridge  Berry,  184— Perforate- 
Leaved  Scindapsus,  101— How  to 
Grow  (6),  61  —  Specimen  Green- 
House  (3), 384— Spiranthes  cernua, 
424— Two-Leaved  Solomon’s  Seal, 
264. 

Posts— Portable  Clothes  Drying  (4), 
225. 

Poultry— Agriculturist  Prize  (2), 
100— Bramahs,  Light,  100-372— Buff 
Cochins, 100-253— “  Dubbed  ”  White 
Leghorns,  371— Ducks,  Mongrel, 
133— Houdans,  100— Half- Breeds, 
for  Sitters,  372— Silver-Gray  Dor¬ 
kings,  100 —  Snow-White  Barnyard, 
373— White  and  Partridge  Cochins, 
41— White  Leghorns,  S?2— Houses 
(6),  176 — 292 — (4)  331-332  (3)  412- 
449— 455— Yard  Conveniences  (6), 
16— (6)  56— Feeding  Boxes  (3),  412 
—Yard  and  Fence  (2),  332. 

Pumps  for  Liquid  Manure  (3) ...  .339 

Q 

Quadrupeds—”  Bears  in  Central 
Park,”  427— Black  Bear,  93— Musk 
Ox,  173— Muskrat,  93. 

R 


Raisin  Seeder . 425 

Rats,  Ingenuity  of. . 267 

Rat-Trap . 265 

“  Reprisals  ”  .  380 

Riding  on  Horseback  (2),  12,  (4),172 
Boads  and  Bridges  (2) ,  249— (2)  329 

Roads  ill  Quiddletown . (6).. 330 

Road.  Section  of. . 450 

Rock-Work . (5)..  103 

Rose-House,  Plan  of . 182 

s 

Saddles  and  Stirrups . (4) .  .132 

“  Sailing  of  an  Emigrant  Ship  ’’. .  20 


“  Salting  the  Sheep  ” . 861 

Sap  Spouts . (2)..  49 

Sea-Weed,  Gathering . (2).. 383 

Sheep  —  Fat  -Humped,  213  — South 
Down,  121— Hurdle,  418— Shed, 
Pen,  and  Rack,  454. 
Shingle-Making . (6).  .420 


Shrubs— See  also  Plants  and  Flow¬ 
ers-Clustered  Leucothoe,  224- 
Dwarf  June  Berry,  144— Japan 
Globe  Flower  (2),  64 - New  Jap¬ 

anese  Euonymus,  101— Rhodora 
Canadensis,  221— Scotch  Broonu 
341— Southern  Busli  Honeysuckle, 
341— Variegated  Rose  of  Sharon, 
21. 

Skins,  Curing  Small . ©  ■  -187 

Sleds,  Home-Made . 454 

Smoke-House  and  Oven . 455 

Snow-Plow . .454 

Spinning-Wheel,  Improved . 805 

Straw-Cutter,  Egyptian .  13 

“  Summer  and  Winter  ” . 388 

T 

“  Tempting  Good  Nature  ”  _ .808- 

“  The  April  Shower  ” . 148 

“The  Faithful  Guard” .  1 

“  The  First  Smoke” .  28 

“  The  Patriarch  o{  the  Herd  ” _ 81 

“The  Rubbing  Post ” . 260 

“The  Woods  in  May” . 1S8 

Traps .  . . . (2).. 137 

Trees— See  Shrubs— Cembrian  Pine,. 
141— Pear,  Japan,  462  —  Qninee, 
Chinese,  459. 

Tomato  Pruning . 222 

Tools— See  Implements. 

V 

Vegetable  Slicer  and  Grater . 65 

w 


Wagon,  Dumping .  (3).. 875 

Wagon,  Stone-Cutters'  Dray..  ..257 

“  Waiting  for  a  Bite  ” . 208 

Warrener . (3)..  25 

Water-Rams  . (2). .416 

“  Watering  the  Herd” . . 300 

Wire,  Coll  of  Copper . (3). .426 

“  Wool-bearing  Animals" . 281 
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It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  study  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  intelligence  in.  the  dumb  animals, 
and  though  it  is  not  difficult  to  cultivate  it  to  a 
moderate  degree,  it  requires  the  exercise  of  the 
greatest  patience  and  persevering  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  trainer  to  develop  it  extraordinarily. 
The  germs  of  intellectual  and  moral  faculties 
certainly  exist,  and  this  fact  is  brought  out  in 
the  engraving  we  use  this  month  as  a  frontis¬ 
piece.  The  natural  instincts  of  the  Skye  Ter¬ 
rier  would  make  short  work  with  the  trout  and 
rabbit.  The  natural  instinct  of  the  Setter  leads 


him  to  watch  live  game  intently,  and  very  grad¬ 
ually  to  approach  it  until  it  starts,  when  he  fol¬ 
lows  it.  Training  lias  made  him  willing  to  sit 
upon  the  point,  for  hours,  sometimes.  The  dog 
in  the  picture  knows  he  should  not  touch  the 
game,  and  he  would  resolutely  defend  it  against 
all  comers.  We  see  similar  traits  in  all  well 
trained  dogs.  The  knowledge  of  “  mine  and 
thine,” — that  is,  of  what  is  his  own  and  what 
belongs  to  some  other  dog,  or  cat  even,  is  al¬ 
most  instinctive.  The  recognition  of  his  own 
master’s  property  is  generally  very  easily  taught. 


The  sense  of  importance  when  a  trust  is  im¬ 
posed  is  frequently  ludicrous ;  and  that  of  shame 
for  failing  to  resist  temptation,  or  in  fulfilling 
the  trust,  is  often  painful  to  witness.  This  satis¬ 
faction  and  sorrow  which  are  clearly  exhibited 
in  the  dog,  are,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  entirely 
distinct  from  either  fear  of  punishment  or  hope 
of  reward.  However  important  threats  and 
coaxing,  whipping  and  rewarding  by  petting 
or  bits  of  food  may  have  been  iu  the  training, 
love  of  commendation  from  the  master  is  the 
most  powerful  motive  to  control  the  dog. 
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Unanswered  I.ettei’S. — Just  at  this  sea¬ 
son  an  immense  number  of  letters  are  arriving  along 
with  subscription  lists.  Those  on  business  will,  of 
course,  be  promptly  attended  to,  but  many  on  personal 
matters,  soliciting  donations,  etc.,  eto.,  will  necessarily 
wait  until  we  have  a  little  more  leisure,  after  the  holidays. 
It  is  simply  impossible  to  respond  promptly  to  all,  just  now. 
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Wc  all  enter  the  New  Year  cheerfully  ancl  hope¬ 
fully.  It  is  an  excellent  thing  that  once  a  year  at 
least,  we  bury  our  disappointments,  and  gloomy 
feelings,  wipe  out  the  old  scores  and  begin  afresh 
with  a  clean  slate,  and  confidence  in  the  future. 

Farmers  as  business  men  should  employ  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year  in  making  settlements  of  a  bus¬ 
iness  kind.  Pay  every  debt  that  is  on  your  books, 
collect  every  one  that  is  due,  or  settle  it  in  some 
way  as  soon  after  the  first  of  January  as  possible. 
It  is  a  great  deal  better  to  come  to  a  direct  under¬ 
standing  about  these  things,  than  for  both  debtor 
and  creditor  to  grow  cool  and  half  unfriendly  be¬ 
cause  one  owes  the  other  a  few  dollars,  or  a  few 
hundred  dollars,  and  cannot  pay.  There  is  no 
friendship  lost  by  coming  to  a  direct  and  clear  un¬ 
derstanding  about  debts,  and  it  will  often er  than 
not  happen  that  things  may  be  turned  in  some  way 
to  lessen  the  account,  or  gradually  to  cancel  it.  A 
man  who  has  a  practical,  common  sense  turn  of 
mind,  and  has  had  a  little  mercantile  training,  hav¬ 
ing  been  a  few  years  in  a  country  store  or  in  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  city,  or  in  some  manufacturing  estab¬ 
lishment,  will  almost  invariably  prove  a  more  suc¬ 
cessful  farmer  than  one  who  1ms  been  trained  sole¬ 
ly  upon  the  farm.  Wc  ought  to  regard  farming 
more  as  a  business  than  as  a  trade,  more  as  work 
for  the  head  t-lian  for  the  hands  and  teams  only. 

People  have  so  much  to  do  usually  in  autumn  and 
early  winter  in  preparing  for  Christmas,  getting 
the  pigs  and  poultry  killed  and  marketed,  and  do¬ 
ing  other  fall  work,  that  that  time  is  not  favorable 
for  neighborhood  gatherings,  for  forming  farmers’ 
social  clubs  and  libraries,  hut  after  the  new  year 
begins  we  have  more  leisure,  and  it  is  not  difficult 
to  accomplish  such  organizations.  They  are  very 
useful,  and  at  a  very  small  expense  to  individual 
members,  great  enjoyment  may  he  had,  and  many 
useful  and  entertaining  hooks  obtained  for  general 
circulation.  Every  farmer’s  family  should  have  be¬ 
sides  a  regular  newspaper,  a  sound  agricultural  jour¬ 
nal.  At  the  club  reading-room,  if  it  should  he  es¬ 
tablished,  a  dozen  of  the  better  class  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  periodicals  of  the  country  ought  to  be  taken, 
that  a  just  comparison  of  views  and  teachings  may 
he  made.  An  efficient  Secretary,  well  sustained, 


will  make  such  a  club  a  source  of  great  pleasure 
and  improvement  in  any  tolerably  settled  district. 


Mints  about  Work. 

Building,  etc. — January  is  a  very  good  time  to 
work  in  the  wood  lot,  to  haul  timber  to  the  saw¬ 
mill,  to  prepare  for  building,  to  plan  and  get  out 
frames,  etc.  The  men  who  can  swing  an  ax  with 
skill  and  vigor,  are  becoming  hard  to  find,  at  least 
in  the  Eastern  States,  and  it  is  well  to  look  out 
ahead  to  secure  such  labor,  and  when  engaged,  to 
see  that  there  is  no  lack  of  work. 

Frost. — Our  eolcl  weather  held  off  so  long  that 
doubtless  when  the  cold  snap  came,  many  were 
unprepared.  The  winter  is  the  more  likely  to  he 
intensely  cold  for  beginning  so  mild,  hence  it  is 
important  to  see  that  stables,  cellars,  root  pits,  and 
water  pipes,  are  very  thoroughly  protected. 

Icy  Paths.- — The  constant  danger  to  man  and 
beast  from  icy  paths  about  the  house  and  barn, 
must  not  he  overlooked,  sawdust,  tan  bark,  coal 
ashes,  etc.,  offer  easy  but  temporary  means  of  se¬ 
curity.  Salt,  if  used  upon  steps  or  any  where, 
should  be  cleaned  away,  as  it  is  had  for  animals  to 
step  in  the  brine  and  then  into  t lie  snow,  as  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  nearly  zero  is  produced  upon  the  foot. 

Feed  for  Live-stock. — Many  barns  will  be  low  in 
fodder  before  the  end  of  this  month.  Buy  corn- 
meal  or  corn,  and  feed  that  rather  than  hay  at  the 
high  prices.  Corn-meal  is  cheaper  at  $2  a  hundred 
than  hay  at  $30  a  ton.  Bran,  middlings,  and  other 
forms  of  feed,  usually  bear  relatively  high  or  low 
prices,  so  that  we  can  have  our  choice  between 
them  and  vary  the  feed  occasionally.  For  pigs, 
slightly  damaged  flour  or  other  feed,  may  be  fed 
without  harm,  and  very  economically.  It  should 
he  mixed  with  maslied  boiled  potatoes  and  water, 
and  allowed  to  ferment  before  feeding.  It  is  a  poor 
plan  to  feed  fattening  hogs  upon  too  liquid  food. 
As  a  rule,  the  drier  the  better,  provided  it  is  so 
that  they  can  eat  it  easily.  For  other  stock  all 
kinds  of  grain  feed  should  be  sound.  The  best  way 
to  use  the  finer  kinds  of  feed  is  011  cut  hay  or  straw. 

Horses. — Keep  all  work  and  road  horses  sharp 
shod,  or  if  there  is  no  ice,  keep  them  upon  strong 
caulks,  which  may  be  sharpened  at  short  notice. 
Sharp  caulks  wear  dull  very  soon  on  hare  ground, 
and  become  dangerously  smooth.  Spavins,  splints, 
besides  sprains  and  bruises,  capped  liocks  and 
knees, etc.,  frequently  come  from  slipping  on  the  ice. 

Cows  in  Milk  should  have  succulent  food  as  well 
as  oil-meal,  bran,  or  corn-meal,  to  give  quantity  as 
well  as  richness  to  their  milk.  There  is  little  dan¬ 
ger  of  a  milch  cow  becoming  too  fat  no  matter  how 
much  she  is  fed,  and  it  pays  to  feed  well.  The  drib¬ 
blets  of  poor  milk  which  most  farmers  get  from 
cows  which  have  nothing  hut  poor  hay,  and  not 
half  enough  of  that,  do  not  pay  for  keeping  the 
cows  even  on  the  poor  fare  they  get.  Well  fed, 
they  would  pay  in  milk,  and  besides  the  calves 
would  be  larger  and  finer,  and  the  milk  much  more 
abundant  when  the  cows  come  in. 

Dry  Cows  should  he  well  fed,  and  allowed  to  get 
into  good  beef  condition.  Every  pound  of  flesh 
and  fat  laid  on  extra  will  come  back  in  cream. 

Calves. — Keep  young  cattle,  especially  calves, 
growing  all  the  time.  They  should  not  he  exposed 
hi  bleak  yards,  but  in  warm  stables,  and  he  fed 
more  or  less  meal  daily.  Their  growth  and  thrift 
will  he  surprising  and  effect  their  whole  lives. 

Vermin  on  Cattle. — A  few  warm  days  in  January 
will  bring  the  lice  to  sight,  if  they  arc  present.  A 
strong  solution  of  carbolic  soap  will  check,  if  not 
destroy  them.  The  use  of  mercurial  ointment 
(“  unguentum”)  is  not  to  he  recommended,  al¬ 
though  more  certain  in  its  effects  than  anj  thing 
else.*  When  applied  it  should  be  used  only  in 
small  quantities.  Say  for  an  ox  a  mass  as  big  as  a 
hazle  nut,  mixed  with  a  tablespoonful  of  lard,  and 
rubbed  in  well  upon  the  neck  and  spine.  If  ani¬ 
mals  thus  treated  are  exposed  to  cold  and  storms, 
they  are  very  apt  to  he  seriously  and  sometimes 
fatally  affected.  Lice  and  poor  feed  are  hardly  less 
fatal. 

Sheep  ought  to  have  open  yards  of  good  size  or 
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the  range  of  farm  lanes  or  small  pasture  lots  be¬ 
sides  roomy,  well-littered  slieds  iuto  which  they 
should  be  shut  at  night.  Ewes  should  have 
some  grain  daily,  and  be  constantly  improving 
in  condition  uutil  yeaning  time.  Fattening 
sheep  should  be  kept  in  closer  quarters,  and  as 
quiet  as  possible.  See  that  all  get  tlicir  just  por¬ 
tion  of  the  feed.  There  is  more  danger  of  over¬ 
feeding  in  giving  corn-meal,  than  oil-cake. 

j awine  must  be  kept  dry  and  warm  to  do  well  in 
winter.  Brood  sows  need  to  be  kept  nearly  fat 
enough  to  kill ;  the  brood  will  thrive  for  it.  Store 
pigs  need  more  feed  in  proportion  than  brood  sows 
even,  for  they  grow  rapidly  and  require  some  exer¬ 
cise  to  keep  them  healthy.  They  will  eat  a  good 
deal  of  hay — clover  hay — if  it  is  fed  to  them.  We 
give  it  when  they  begin  to  be  impatient  for  feeding 
time  to  come,  and  find  a  few  small  locks  will 
keep  them  busy  and  contented. 

Fowls.  — Good  feeding  and  warm  quarters  will 
produce  eggs.  Keep  the  houses  clean  and  dry. 
Use  kerosene  upon  the  roosts  to  kill  lice,  and  some 
disinfectant  if  the  fowls  look  dumpish  and  have 
colds ;  giving  some  tincture  of  iron  in  the  water 
and  Cayenne  pepper  with  the  food. 

Manures. — Workup  all  the  litter,  leaves,  muck, 
sawdust,  and  every  thing  that  can  decay,  in  liberal 
quantities  into  the  manure.  The  heaps  should  be 
worked  over  and  mixed,  so  as  to  give  the  mass  the 
greatest  uniformity,  unless  indeed  it  is  desirable  to 
keep  different  kinds  of  manure  for  especial  pur¬ 
poses.  The  careful  saving  of  poultry-house  ma¬ 
nure  mixed  with  a  little,  say  twice  its  bulk  of  earth, 
or  with  sawdust  and  plaster,  well  rammed  into  old 
barrels,  will  afford  a  fair  quantity  of  excellent 
guano,  equal  to  that  of  the  Peruvian  Islands.  Al¬ 
lowing  fowls  and  turkeys  to  roost  on  trees  and  un¬ 
der  out-buildings  and  sheds,  which  are  in  constant 
use  for  other  purposes,  involves  a  total  loss  of  this. 

Ice. — In  gathering  ice,  be  sure  there  is  a  deep  bed 
of  straw  to  place  the  first  layer  upon.  Wheat  chaff 
is  said  to  be  excellent.  The  object  being  to  bed 
the  ice  upon  a  non-conductor  of  heat,  which  will 
let  the  water  pass  off  freely.  Cut  the  cakes  as 
even  as  possible,  so  that  little  space  will  be  wasted 
by  chinks  ;  brush  the  cracks  full  of  ice  chips  and 
dust,  free  from  dirt,  especially  round  the  sides. 
The  more  solidly  ice  is  packed  upon  the  sides, 
which  are  exposed  to  thawing,  the  better. 

Tools. — Send  for  Catalogues  of  tools  and  imple¬ 
ments.  If  possible,  visit  large  establishments 
with  a  view  to  see  improvements  and  whatever 
there  is  that  is  new,  whether  you  buy  or  not. 
Pursue  the  same  plan  in  regard  to 

Seeds. — Get  seedsmen’s  Catalogues,  and  in  some 
particular  every  year  improve,  or  endeavor  to  im¬ 
prove,  the  crops  you  raise  by  introducing  superior 
kinds.  Witii  painstaking,  one’s  own  stock  may  be 
constantly  improving,  but  this  requires  much  care. 
Keep  seeds  in  bags,  nets,  or  baskets,  hanging  up 
so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  mice.  Stone  jars, 
tin  or  any  close  boxes  are  very  bad  for  seeds,  as 
they  gather  moisture  and  therein  become  spoiled. 

The  Markets. — The  close  of  the  war  can  hardly 
have  any  other  effect  upon  our  grain  and  produce 
markets  than  to  send  prices  up.  Those  who  are 
likely  to  need  meal  or  bran  would  do  well  to  buy ; 
while  we  can  but  think  that  it  will  pay  those  who 
want  to  sell  to  hold  a  while  for  higher  prices. 

Draining  may  be  done  in  many  places  during  al¬ 
most  the  entrre  winter.  Springy  ground  never 
freezes  deep,  and  this  crust  is  soon  thawed  by  the 
warm  water  underneath.  In  ditching,  begin  at  the 
outlet  and  workup,  carrying  the  drain  half  its  depth 
or  less  at  first,  thus  drawing  off  a  good  part  of  the 
water,  after  which  it  will  be  easier  to  deepen  it. 

Surface  Rocks ,  or  those  which  have  been  dug  un¬ 
der  and  exposed,  may  be  woken  to  pieces  very 
well  by  blasting  in  any  but  the  coldest  weather. 
The  drilling  will  create  so  much  heat  that  water 
will  not  freeze  in  the  holes,  even  when  it  will 
upon  the  surface. 

Cutting  off  Bogs. — When  the  surface  is  only 
partly  stiffened,  swampy  land  may  be  entered  and 
conveniently  worked  upon,  either  in  grubbing  out 


roots  or  in  cutting  off  bogs,  leaving  the  surface 
smooth  and  level ;  and,  if  properly  drained,  a  slight 
top-dressing  of  sandy  loam  with  a  very  light  seed¬ 
ing  of  red-top  and  timothy  in  the  spring  will  in¬ 
sure  good  pasturage  after  it  has  half  a  year’s  start. 

- «-4 - — «0  Orm  - - 

Work  in  the  Horticultural  Department. 


Our  notes  upon  work  and  the  hints  we  throw 
out  from  month  to  mouth,  of  course  vary  with  the 
season  in  their  applicability  to  different  latitudes, 
and  of  course  always  some  part  of  them  is  applica¬ 
ble  to  the  conditions  of  some  part  of  the  country  ; 
but,  as  a  whole,  they  will  prove  fresh  and  valuable 
reading  to  all  interested  in  garden  work  in  its 
many  branches.  They  are  intended  to  point  out 
the  things  necessary  to  be  done,  and  give  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  the  way  of  doing  them.  Even  the  most 
experienced  need  a  reminder  of  this  kind,  especial¬ 
ly  when  there  are  many  details  to  be  looked  after. 
One  of  our  largest  gardeners  has  a  record  made  of 
each  day’s  doings  at  his  establishment ;  and  with 
all  his  extensive  experience  he  finds  it  necessary  to 
refer  frequently  to  this  diary  as  a  guide.  In  mak¬ 
ing  up  these  notes  we  are  obliged  to  have  several 
distinct  classes  of  readers  in  mind ;  those  who  cul¬ 
tivate  entirely  for  profit,  and  those  who  grow 
plants  for  the  love  of  it,  and  without  regard  to 
gain ;  those  who  are  familiar  with  tiie  ordinary 
operations  of  horticulture  and  only  need  to  be  re¬ 
minded  of  the  season  in  which  to  do  them,  and 
those  who  essay  the  simplest  operation  for  the  first 
time.  Besides  the  routine  directions,  it  will  be 
found  that  each  month  we  incorporate  much  that 
is  new  under  the  different  divisions,  and  answer  in 
general  terms  many  letters  of  inquiry.  Horticul¬ 
turists  have  always  been  in  advance  of  farmers  in 
availing  themselves  of  the  recorded  experience  of 
others;  and  we  now  have, not  only  general  treatises, 
but  many  excellent  works  upon  special  subjects,  in 
which  the  various  processes  are  treated  more  in 
detail  than  they  can  be  by  general  writers.  Every 
intelligent  gardener  will  have  some  standard  work 
upon  the  subjects  in  which  he  is  specially  interest¬ 
ed.  A  glance  at  our  book  list  will  show  that  there 
are  a  plenty  of  such  works.  He  is  a  poor  gardener 
who  does  not  do  better  this  year  than  he  did  last, 
whether  his  operations  extend  over  acres  or  are 
confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  his  dooryard. 

tlrchard  and  ATn-sei'y. 

The  setting  of  a  tree  or  plant  of  any  kind  involves 
a  promise  to  take  care  of  it.  Unless  these  condi¬ 
tions  are  accepted,  plant  no  more  trees. 

Young  Trees ,  from  the  beginning,  need  constant 
supervision.  Were  the  trees  properly  planted,  no 
stakes  will  be  needed ;  but  if  from  careless  plant¬ 
ing  or  accident,  any  tree  has  been  thrown  out  of 
the  perpendicular,  straighten  it  up  and  tic  it  to  a 
stake,  or  tie  the  tree  between  two  strong  ones. 

Order  Trees  early;  if  one  lives  near  a  nursery  it 
will  sometimes  pay  him  to  give  an  extra  price  for 
the  privilege  of  digging  his  own  trees. 

Rabbits  are  troublesome,  especially  when  the 
snow  is  on  the  ground.  Among  the  various  pre¬ 
ventives  blood  has  been  found  the  easiest  of  ap¬ 
plication,  and  as  efficacious  as  any.  One  sprinkling 
will  last  all  winter.  If  blood  cannot  be  obtained 
readily,  rub  the  trunks  of  the  trees  with  liver  or 
bloody  meat,  but  this  is  more  troublesome. 

Mice  work  under  cover ;  keep  all  rubbish  away 
from  the  trees,  and  tramp  down  light  snows. 
When  there  are  not  many  trees  it  will  pay  to  clasp 
the  base  of  the  trunks  with  a  girdle  of  old  tin,  or 
sheet  iron. 

Horses  or  Cattle  often  do  much  damage  in  young 
plantations,  and  must  be  kept  out;  indeed,  hogs 
are  the  only  animals  ever  to  be  allowed  in  the 
orchard.  There  are  some  annoying  wild  animals. 

Insects  can  now  be  successfully  headed  off.  The 
eggs  of  the  tent-caterpillar  seem  to  be  especially 
arranged  with  a  view  to  their  ready  removal.  If  a 
swelling  is  seen  near  the  end  of  a  twig,  it  should 
be  looked  to,  as  it  is  likely  that  there  is  a  deposit 


of  eggs  glued  in  a  band  around  it.  These  clusters 
are  readily  seen  while  the  trees  are  leafless,  and 
may  be  removed  by  the  aid  of  a  step-ladder,  on- 
trees  of  moderate  size  ;  and  on  larger  ones  a  pair  of 
shears  may  be  arranged  at  the  end  of  a  pole  to 
work  by  a  string.  Any  time  and  labor  required  to 
remove  these  eggs  will  be  profitably  expended. 

Nurseries. — The  young  stock  is  to  be  headed 
back  and  brought  into  shape.  Never  let  two  limbs- 
start  so  near  together  as  to  form  a  crotch.  Make 
every  preparation  for  the  spring  trade,  and  have  all 
packing  material  and  labels  ready  for  use. 

Manure  may  be  carted  out  while  the  ground  is 
frozen,  and  be  ready  to  spread  in  spring. 

Labels  on  trees  received  from  the  nursery  are,  for 
safety,  bound  on  tightly.  In  this  time  of  leisure 
go  over  the  orchard  and  see  that  no  strangulation 
can  result  from  tight  wires. 

Cions  arc  to  be  cut  at  any  time  in  winter  when 
the  trees  are  not  frozen.  Be  careful  to  tie  the  sorts 
in  bundles  and  to  label  every  parcel. 

Root  Graft  at  any  time  during  winter,  and  set 
the  grafted  roots  in  boxes  of  sand  or  earth. 

Fruit,  Garden, 

AVhoever  contents  himself  with  a  single  variety 
of  strawberry,  currant,  or  other  fruit,  gets  only  half 
the  satisfaction  his  garden  is  capable  of  affording, 
or,  if  he  cultivates  for  market,  only  a  portion  of 
the  profit  he  might  otherwise  receive. 

Grape-vines  that  were  not  pruned  in  autumn,  do 
now  in  mild  spells,  and  do  the  same  with 

Cun-ants  and  Gooseberries. — Keep  the  bush  open 
and  shorten  in  the  new  growth.  Cuttings  may  be 
made  of  the  prunings  by  dipping  the  lower  ends  in 
mud  and  setting  them  in  a  cool  cellar.  See  that  the 

Winter  Covering  of  strawberry  and  other  plants 
is  not  blown  or  washed  off.  If  leaves  are  used,  they 
may  require  a  little  soil  to  be  thrown  over  them. 

General  Work ,  such  as  protecting  trees,  remov¬ 
ing  the  eggs  of  insects,  is  hinted  at  under  Orchard. 


Siitchcn  Gnrdcii. 

The  amount  of  out-of-door  work  will  be  govern¬ 
ed  by  the  season  and  the  locality  ;  wherever  any 
thing  can  be  done  to  facilitate  next  spring’s  oper¬ 
ations,  it  should  be  attended  to  while  work  is  not 
pressing.  At  least  the  one  important  article  of 

Manure — the  key  to  success— can  be  accumulated 
and  hauled  to  where  it  is  to  be  used.  Fresh  ma¬ 
nure  for  hot-beds,  and  composted  manure  to  apply 
to  the  ground,  need  different  treatment.  Well  de¬ 
composed  manure  may  be  taken  to  the  spot  where 
it  will  be  needed,  and  left  in  small  heaps,  while 
that  for  hot-beds  should  not  be  in  so  small  heaps 
that  it  will  be  chilled  through,  but  it  should  be 
kept  in  a  state  of  fermentation.  As  soon  as  a  heap 
shows  signs  of  heating,  A  should  be  turned  over, 
and  each  turning  will  much  improve  its  quality. 
Plants  which  are  growing  in 

Cold  Frames  will  need  attention.  If  the  weather 
is  very  cold  and  the  plants  are  frozen,  it  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  to  remove  the  snow  from  the  frames,  but 
a  light  fall  of  snow,  followed  by  mild  weather, 
must  be  immediately  removed.  Give  air  abund¬ 
antly,  as  it  is  the  object  to  keep  the  plants  as  hardy 
as  possible. 

Hot-beds  for  raising  seedlings  are  to  be  started 
about  six  weeks  before  the  time  at  which  it  will 
be  safe  to  set  out  the  plants.  Sashes  should  be  got 
ready ;  paint,  if  need  be,  and  replace  broken  lights. 

Straw  Mats  are  of  great  use  in  covering  hot-beds 
and  frames  at  night.  There  are  several  ways  of 
making  them  ;  they  should  be  a  foot  longer  than 
the  sash  and  of  its  width  and  a  half  wider,  so  that 
two  mats  may  cover  three  sashes. 

Covering  of  celery  and  roots  in  pits,  do  now. 
At  the  time  we  write,  the  middle  of  December,  it 
seems  as  if  this  might  be  delayed  for  some  time. 

Lettuce,  where  there  is  a  demand  for  early  plants, 
may  be  forced  in  a  hot-bed.  The  bed  should  be  ex¬ 
cavated  at  least  feet  deep,  and  this  be  filled 
with  fermenting  manure  and  covered  with  soil. 
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Gardening  at  the  South.—  In  the  Southern  States, 
whenever  the  condition  of  the  soil  will  allow  it, 
the  hardy,  early  vegetables  are  sown  in  succession 
from  January  to  April.  The  hardy  vegetables  in¬ 
clude  beet,  carrot,  parsnip,  parsley,  radish,  turnip, 
onion,  leek,  lettuce,  cress,  cauliflower,  cabbage, 
spinach,  etc.  Tender  vegetables,  such  as  cucum¬ 
bers,  melons,  beans,  tomatoes,  etc.,  can  only  be 
sown  with  safety  in  the  open  ground,  at  corn  plant¬ 
ing  time,  or  when  the  peach  is  in  full  bloom. 
These  rules  answer  for  any  latitude. 

Seeds. — Their  quality  and  integrity  are  of  the 
greatest  importance.  It  is  better  to  be  at  any 
trouble  and  expense  to  get  good  seed,  true  to  its 
kind,  than  to  take  that  which  is  doubtful  for  noth¬ 
ing.  Purchase  early  of  reliable  dealers  only.  Seeds 
go  by  mail  at  the  rate  of  two  cents  for  four  oz. ; 
if  in  doubt  about  the  quality  offered  by  home  deal¬ 
ers,  send  to  those  of  known  reputation. 

Tools  are  to  be  overhauled  and  repaired,  and 
those  needed  made  or  purchased.  A  liome-made 
roller,  marker,  reel  for  a  garden-line  and  the  like, 
are  great  helps,  even  in  a  small  garden. 

--  Flower  C-ai'aleaii  samtl  I,awis. 

But  little  can  be  done  out  of  doors.  Where  im¬ 
provements  are  contemplated,  a  plan  should  be 
drawn  to  a  scale,  and  sufficiently  large  to  serve  as 
a  guide  in  working. 

Evergreens  are  now  appreciated,  and  the  present 
is  the  season  to  discover  where  they  may  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  grounds  to  the  best  advantage. 
Many  are  injured  by 

Snow,  there  are  many  close  growing  deciduous 
shrubs  injured  by  this.  Shake  it  out  before  it  be¬ 
comes  icy.  Drifts  around  low-branching  ever¬ 
greens  are  apt  to  break  off  the  lower  branches  as 
they  settle,  and  should  be  shovelled  away. 

Hedges  may  have  their  winter  pruning  in  mild 
weather  and  in  southern  localities. 

Rhododendrons,  Hollies,  and  other  of  the  broad¬ 
leaved  evergreens  may  be  made  to  contribute  largely 
to  the  cheerful  winter  aspect  of  the  grounds,  and 
some  of  them,  such  as  the  Kalmias  and  Rhododen- 
dions,  serve  the  double  purpose  of  making  them 
gay  with  their  flowers  in  spring  and  summer. 

Pits,  need  air  in  mild  weather.  Water  only  when 
they  seem  to  actually  need  it.  Keep  mice  from  pits. 

Seedling  Perennials  in  their  first  winter  will  do  all 
the  better  for  protection,  no  matter  liow'  hardy  the 
old  plants  may  be.  A  mulch  over  the  bed  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  roots  from  injury.  Leaves  may  be  used. 

Trellises,  Stakes,  and  all  the  little  appliances  that 
will  be  needed  in  spring,  should  bo  made  and  re¬ 
paired  while  there  is  leisure. 

^Ri'eosalioaise  and  Window  Plants. 

Temperature  with  house  plants  is  less  readily 
adapted  to  their  wants  than  in  the  green-house.  It 
is  not  well  to  let  any  collection  reach  a  tempera¬ 
ture  much  below  40°.  Plants  cannot,  as  a  general 
thing,  be  expected  to  flower  at  much  below  60°. 
'For  stove  plants  proper,  more  heat  is  needed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  tropical  character. 

Air  is  to  be  given  in  the  grcen-lionse  whenever 
the  ventilators  can  be  opened  with  safety.  Window 
plants  need  a  change  of  air,  and  should  have  it 
whenever  it  can  be  given  without  chilling  them. 

Violets  and  other  half-hardy  plants  in  cold  frames, 
need  plenty  of  air  when  the  outside  temperature 
will  allow. 

Bedding  Stock  of  scarce  kinds  may  be  multiplied 
by  starting  the  stock  plants  into  growth  and  taking 
cuttings,  which,  after  they  are  rooted,  will  in  turn 
furnish  cuttings  for  later  propagation. 

Insects  are  easily  kept  under  by  fumigating. 

Bust. — Arrange  some  kind  of  a  shield  of  cloth 
or  paper  to  put  over  house  plants  while  sweeping. 

Bulbs,  that  were  potted  last  autumn  and  kept 
cool,  may  be  brought  to  the  warmer  atmosphere 
of  the  green-house  or  dwelling,  and  will  soon 
flower. 

Camellias  need  an  even  temperature,  one  rather 
low  with  a  moist  atmosphere.  If  necessary,  thin 
the  buds.  Keep  the  foliage  clear  by  use  of  syringe. 
Cactuses  should,  generally,  have  rest  and  dryness. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
Dec.  15,  1870,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  THE  NEW-YORK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  II heat.  Corn.  Bye.  Bariev.  Oats. 
26  (lays  this m’th.535,000 3,184,001)  1,540,000  70,000  1,212,000  1 ,936.000 
26  days  last  iu’tli.511.000  3, 196, 000 1,574, 000  89,000  874,000 1,710,000 

Sat.es.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bi/e.  Bariev.  Outs 

26  (lays  this  ill’  tli. 547, 000  3,451,000  4,116,000  67,000  456,000  1,743,000 
26  days  last  m’th.329,000  3,437,000  1,549,000  61,500  239,000  1,856,000 

ii.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour,  meat.  Corn.  Rue.  Barle//.  Oats. 

26  days  1870... 535,000  3,1S4,000  1.540,000  76,000  1,212„000' 1,936,000 
24  days  1869... 519, 000  3,173,000  729,000  56,500  1,538,000  2,147,000 


Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bve.  Bariev. 

26  days  1870 _ 347,000  3.451,000  1,416,000  67,000  456,00(1  1 

24  days  1S69.  ...336,000  3,018,000  1,009,000  47,000  703,000  1 
3 .  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  Dec.  14 
Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bve.  Barley. 

1870 . 1,855,876  1  7,773,810  417,328  92,431  - 

1869 . 1,512,020  17,903,887  1,619,970  142,542  - 

1868  .  842,393  4,809,527  5,645,795  153,093  61,598 


Oats. 
.  '43,000 
,656,000 


Oats. 

27,786 

48,538 

149,479 


4.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York: 

Wheat,  Corn,  Bye,  Barley,  Oats,  Malt, 
1370.  hash.  bush,  busli.  hush.  bush.  bush. 

Dec.  15 . 3,060,762  208,319  148,000  500,397  2,085,137  231,129 

Nov.  9 . 2,092,900  300,000  116,800  400,400  2,125,000  - 

Oct.  10 . 1,809,921  476,544  53,391  181,803  1,679,658  237,453 

Sept.  12 . 1,S87,4S?  761,894  50,869  107,474  1,053,079  130,881 

Aug.  8 . 1,438,876  589,973  25.437  106,101  691,766  119,046 

July  11 . 1,281,913  . . . . 

June  7 .  706.478 

May  10 . 1.158,052 

April  11 . 1,845, ISO 

March  7 . 2,509,608 

Feb.  11...  .2,902,633 

Jan.  12  . 4,423,028 

13(19. 

Dec.  11 . 3,810,562 
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483,540  28,816  98,600  655,068  109,478 

69,845  21,891  91,630  488,113  108,775 

110,829  20,502  126,013  410,517  83,000 

285,916  23,249  IS", 172  756, Sll  99.9S8 

484.176  39,089  278,905  1,105,194  97,139 
534,003  62,112  322,425  1,199,672  36,214 
591,903  83,2S9  34,900  1,310,935  85,405 

833,909  50,043  285,906  1,336,594  77,097 

5.  Receipts  at  head  of  tide-water  at  Albany  each  sea¬ 
son  to  Dec.  7 : 

flour.  Wheat,  Corn,  Bye,  Barley,  Oats, 

.....  b'njh  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

^§‘-2 - ,0°  18,192,000  4,898,300  630,500  4,645,000  6,348,600 

- 18.425,000  7,039,400  267,000  3.410,300  5,094,800 

18GS - 4Gi,900  14,085,200  16,990,400  869,500  3,628,700  12,184,000 

Current  Wholesale  Prices. 

Price  of  Gold . 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  State 
Super  to  Extra  Southern.. . . 

Extra  Western . 

Extra  Genesee . 

Superfine  Western . 

Rye  Flour . . . 

Corn-Meal . 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White.. 

AH  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber. 

Corn— Yellow . 

Mixed . 

Oats—  Western . 

State . . . 

Rye. .  . 

Barley . 

Hay— Bale  18  100  ft . 

Straw,  $  100  ft . 

Cotton— Middlings,  $  ft _ 

Hops— Crop  of]870,  #  ft . 

Feathers—  Live  Geese,  19  ft. 

Seed— Clover,  79  ft  . . 

Timothy,  #  bushel . 

Flax,  19  bushel .  _  _ 

Sugar— Brown,  #  ft .  S54©  1154  9 'A®  11^ 

Molasses,  Cuba,  ?!gal .  13  ©  36  18  ©  33 

Coffee— Rio,  (Gold,  in  bond)  9lA@  13  944©  13 

Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &c„  #n>.  544©  13  6  ®  129, 

Seed  Leaf,  #  ft. .  8  @  75  10  @  75 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,#  ft.  43  ©  56  44  ©  56 

Domestic,  pulled,  #  ft .  25  @  45  27  @  44 

California,  unwashed, .  23  @  33  —  ©  — 

Tallow,  lb . .  8 X®  9  —  @ 

Oil-Cake— #  ton . 

Pork— Mess,  #  barrel - 

Prime,  19  barrel . . 

Beef— Plain  mess . 

Lard,  in  tres.  &  barrels,  #  ft. 

Butter— State,  #  ft . 

AVestern,  #  ft .  . 

Ciieese . 

Beaits— V  bushel . 

Peas— Canada,  free,  19  bu _ 

Eggs— Fresh,  #  dozen . . 

Poultry'— Dressed  Fowls _ 

Chickens,  Spring,  3!  ft . 

Turkeys,  dressed,  $  ft . 

Geese,#  pair . 

Woodcock,  ?!  pair . 

Partridges,  19  pair . 

Ducks,  ?!  ft . 

Prairie  Chickens,  ?!  pair . 

Quails,  per  dozen . 

Venison,  per  ft . 

Potatoes,  ?!  bbl . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  ?!  bbl . 

Turnips— 19  bbl . 

Cabbages—"#  100 . 

Onions—?!  bbl . 

Cranberries—#  bbl . 

Broom-corn— #  ft . 

Apples—#  barrel . 

Grapes—#  ft . 

Gold  fluctuated  slightly  since  our  last,  the  extremes  of 
the  price  having  been  11014®1D14,  and  the  closing  quo¬ 
tation  on  Dec.  15,  111 . . .  .  There  has  been  a  fairly  active 
business  reported  in  Breadstuff's.  The  dealings  in  Wheat 
and  Flour  have  been  most  extensive,  largely  for  ship¬ 
ment,  at  improved  prices.  There  has  also  been  consider¬ 
able  speculative  inquiry  for  shipping  grades  of  Flour, 
and  for  red  and  amber,  winter,  and  prime  new  crop  spring 
Wheat.  At  the  close,  the  market  for  both  Flour  and 
Wheat  was  tame,  but  steady.  Corn  lias  been  offered 
much  more  freely  at  reduced  figures,  and  has  been  in 
good  request,  chiefly  for  home  use,  though  to  a  limited 
extent  for  export  at  the  lower  rates.  There  has  been  a 
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fair  demand  noted  for  Oats  within  our  revised  range. 
Barley  lias  been  very  quiet  and  much  depressed.  Rye 
has  been  scarce  and  wanted  at  bur  quotations.  The 
available  supply  of  wheat  in  store  and  afloat  at  this  port 
is  given  at  alittle  over  four  million  bushels. . .  .Provisions 
have  been  much  less  sought  after,  and  have  been  quoted 
lower,  particularly  hog  products,  which  have  been  press¬ 
ed  for  sale.  The  business  in  Bacon  and  Lard  has  been 

mainly  for  forward  delivery . Cotton  has  been  in  less 

request  at  easier  rates . Wool  has  been  held  with 

comparative  firmness,  but  has  been  quiet  . .  Clover  seed 
lias  been  purchased  with  unusual  freedom,  mainly  for 

shipment,  at  firmer  prices . Hay  has  been  salable  at 

our  quotations. . . . Hops  have  been  depressed  and  quoted 
cheaper,  but  have  been  without  activity _ A  very  mod¬ 

erate  trade  has  been  reported  in  Tobacco  at  irregular 

figures . The  closing  of  canal  navigation  has  had  the 

usual  effect  of  greatly  diminishing  the  receipts  of  produce 
at  this  point. 

Kew-Toric  Bave-Stoclk  Markets. — 

WEEK  ending.  Beeves.  Cows.  Calves-  Sheep.  Swine.  Tol'l. 


Nov.  14tli . 8,160  107 

do.  21st .  6,796  108 

do.  28tli .  G,686  72 

Dec.  5th .  6,684  80 

i  do.  12tli  .  6,594  81 

Total  in  5  Weeks.. .  .34,920  448 

do.  f or  prev.iWeeks  33, 612  447 


1,9SS 

1,672 

1,311 

1,457 

1,115 

7,513 

8,557 


39,929  21,395  71,579 
38,927  23,561  71,064 
31,524  28,586  71,179 
32,620  24,527  65,368 

27.446  23,836  59,072 

173.446  121,905  338,202 
105,226  104,826  311,408 


Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 


1,509 
2,139 
3,203 
1,752 
1,588 
1,320 
1,200 
1,500 

4.827  91,083  1,499,509 

5,466  82,571  1,413,479 

3,369  69,911  1,174,154  1,102,64: 
4.S85  62.420  1,010,000  672,000 

6,161  71,991  836,733  578,190 


89 

111 

02 

92 

105 

64 

94 

118 


34,GS9 

41,306 

36,007 

28,836 

27.182 

22,154 

20,000 

16,091 


24,381 

26,206 

75,745 

15,348 

18,809 

20.605 

13,000 

11,023 

798,199 

978,061 


Average  per  Week . 6,984 

do.  do.  last  Mouth _ 8,403 

do.  do.  prev's  Month.... 7,921 
Average  per  H7eeA',18G9.  6,275 

do.  do.  do.  1SGS .  5,733 

do.  do.  do.  1S67.  5,514 

do.  do.  do.  1S66  .  5,748 

do.  do.  do.  1865  .  5,255 

Total  in  1S69 . 326,280 

Total  in  1868 . 298,128 

Total  ill  1867 .  293,832 

Total  in  1866 .  298,880 

Total  in  1805 .  270,274 

Total  in  1864 .  267,609  7,003  75,621  782,462  660, '21 

Beef  Cattle. — After  the  heavy  run  of  late  grass 
cattle  reported  last  month,  receipts  naturally  fell  off. 
When  cattle  are  put  upon  winter  feed  farmers  prefer  to 
keep  them  a  month  or  two,  the  first  few  weeks  not  telling 
upon  their  condition.  In  addition  to  this  reason  of  the 
lighter  supply  now,  is  the  fact  that  on  December  5th  the 
freights  were  nearly  doubled— $1.00  per  cwt.  from  Chi¬ 
cago,  instead  of  60c. — and  this  at  once  shut  down  on 
much  of  the  thin  stock.  Instead  of  2,500  Texans  received 
one  week  previous  to  the  advanced  tariff,  we  had  barely 
377  of  the  wild  breed  last  week.  New  Yorkers  may 
thank  the  railroads  for  better  beef.  Choice  Christmas 
cattle  begin  to  arrive,  and  are  selling  at  lSc.@19c.  per  lb., 
net  weight  of  the  beef.  One  pair  went  at  20c.,  weighed, 
to  make  64Ibs.  per  cwt.,  live  weight.  In  the  absence  of 
very  poor  quality  the  prices  obtained  show  quite  an  im¬ 
provement.  There  has  been  a  real  advance  of  about  y2c. 
per  lb.  during  the  month,  with  an  upward  tendency  at  the 
close.  Below  ive  give  the  range  of  prices,  average  price, 
and  figures  at  which  large  lots  were  sold : 

Nov.  14th,  ranged  7  @16  c.  Av,  13  c.  Large  sales  11  @1444 

do.  21st,  do.  7  @16  c.  do.  13  c.  do.  do.  11  @14K 

do.  2Stli,  do.  7K@16  c.  do.  13  c.  do.  do.  11K@15  " 

Dec.  5lli,  do.  Sik@16  c.  do.  13  c.  do.  do.  11  "©15 

do.  17th,  do.  10  ”@1644c.  do.  1344c.  do.  do.  12  ©15X 

Milcli  Cows. — There  is  a  gradual  tendency  towards 
a  removal  of  the  fresh  cow  trade  from  the  city,  as  the 
large  swill  stables — those  mills  which  grind  cows  up  in 
about  one  year — are  broken  up.  More  country,  and  less 
city,  produced  milk  is  now  used.  The  few  good  fresh 
cows  sent  in  bring  better  prices,  an  advance  in  beef 
adding  to  the  market  value  of  cows.  Very  poor  cows  are 
selling  at  $45®$55,  fair  to  good  at  $70@.$S5,  and  prime 

to  extras  $90@$110 . Calves.— Fell  off  to  11c.  for 

tlie  best,  with  heavy  receipts  of  dressed,  and  bad  wea¬ 
ther  forcing  them  to  a  quick  sale.  Now,  prime  1251b.® 
16011).  milk  calves  are  worth  12c.,  with  ordinary  to  fair  at 
Sc.@llc.  Grass,  or  hay  calves  of  large  size,  sell  at  414c.® 

6!4c.,  or  $10@$15  each . Sliecp.— The  few  lambs 

now  sent  in  are  generally  weighed  with,  and  sold  at  the 
same  price  as  the  sheep.  In  fact  there  is  little  call  for 
lambs  alone.  The  demand  runs  upon  extra  holiday 
sliecp,  and  some  lots  of  1501b. @1605).  long-wool  Canada 
sheep  are  selling  at  8;4c.@9c.  per  5).,  live  weight.  One 
lot  of  125  head,  averaging  157%B>s.,  went  at  9c.  Poor 
sheep  are  neglected ;  a  car  very  thin,  61  lbs.,  selling  at  4c. 
Most  sales  are  from  5c.@6>4c.,  and  the  market  is  very 

good . Swine. — These  run  down  soon  after  last 

report,  live  selling  at  7c.@754c.,  hut  with  lighter  receipts 
just  now,  and  cold  weather,  they  vary  from  7%c.®7%c. 
The  iveights  are  too  heavy  to  suit  the  fresh  trade.  Hogs 
are  unusually  fat  this  season.  The  bulk  are  still  sold 
after  killing,  and  range  from  S9£c.  for  200®>s.  and  up,  to 
914c.  for  ISOlbs.,  and  9%c.@10c.  for  120fi>.@.1601b.  pigs. 


The  ^  Jersey  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety  Record  lias  been  received  through  the  Secre¬ 
tary.  It  contains  a  list  of  all  the  prizes  awarded  at  the 
last  (12tli)  Annual  Exhibition,  together  with  the  address 
of  lion.  Orestes  Cleveland  and  a  list  of  the  officers. 
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containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throiv  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  foiin,  for  leant  of  space  elsewhere. 


Postage  12  Cents  a  Tear  in  Ad¬ 
vance.— The  postage  on  the  American  Agriculturist 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  and  Territories,  paid  in 
advance ,  is  3  cents  a  quarter,  12  cents  a  year.  If  not  paid 
in  advance,  twice  these  rates  may  he  charged. 

How  to  Remit  : — Checks  on  Tew- 
York.  Banks  or  Bankers  are  best  for  large  sums  ; 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  ©range  Judd  Sc  €  o. 

Post-Office  Money  Orders  may  he  obtain¬ 
ed  at  nearly  every  county-seat,  in  all  the  cities,  and  in 
many  of  the  large  towns.  We  consider  them  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  best  means  of  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  less, 
as  thousands  have  been  sent  to  us  without  any  loss. 

Registered  JLetters,  undertiie  new 
system,  which  went  into  effect  Oct.  1,  ISOS,  are  a  very 
safe  means  of  sending  small  sums  of  money  where  P.  0. 
Money  Orders  cannot  be  easily  obtained.  Observe,  the 
Registry  fee,  as  well  as  postage,  must  be  paid  in  stamps  at 
the  office  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  will  be  liable 
to  be  sent  to  the  Dead-Letter  Office.  Buy  and  affix  the 
stamps  both  f  or  postage  and  registry,  put  in  the  money,  and 
seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his 
receipt  for  it.  Letters  thus  sent  to  us  are  at  our  risk. 

Round  Copies  of  tliis  Volume  will 
be  ready  this  mouth.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office  ;  or  $2.50 
each,  if  scut  by  mail.  Any  of  the  previous  thirteen  volumes 
(16  to  29)  will  also  be  forwarded  at  same  price.  Sets  of 
numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style,  at  75  cents  pervol.,  (50  cents  extra,  if  return¬ 
ed  by  mail.)  Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 

Clubs  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting 
for  each  addition  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members; 
or  a  small  club  may  be  increased  to  a  larger  one ;  thus  : 
a  person  having  sent  10  subscribers  and  $12,  may  after¬ 
wards  send  10  more  subscribers  with  only  $8  ;  making  a 
club  at  $20 ;  and  so  of  the  other  club  rates. 

FREE. — The  very  Rest  'Fable  Cut¬ 
lery — Silver-plated.  'Fable  Articles 
—  Gold  Fens  —  Children’s  Toys  — 
Flower  and  Garden  Seeds — Tnrsery 
Stoclc — Sewing-  and  Waslaisig  Ma¬ 
chines  and  Wringers — llelodeons- 
Fianos — American  Watches — Shoot¬ 
ing-  Irons — 'Fool  Chests — !>  rawing 
Instruments  — Barometers  —  Astral 
Oil  —  May  Mowers  —  ISorse-Forlss 
asid  Hoes — Pumps— Family  Weigh¬ 
ing  Scales— Cyclopedias — Diction¬ 
aries  — -  BSooks  —  Grape-Vines  —  'Toy 
Steam  Engines  —  etc.,  ete.,  etc., 
are  among,  the  things  that  we  are  distributing  very  largely 
all  over  the  country  to  our  f  riends  who  send  in  clubs  of 
Subscribers.  Some  report  getting  as  many  as  fifty  Sub¬ 
scribers  a  day.  Others  get  one,  two,  three,  or  more 
as  opportunity  serves.  Some  make  this  their  sole  busi¬ 
ness,  and  sell  their  premiums  received, and  thus  get  large 
wages.  There  is  no  lmmbug,  or  clap-trap  about  this.  At 
least  Eleven  Thousand  persons  have  received  these  pre¬ 
miums  with  great  pleasure,  aud  still,  not  one  in  ten  of 
those  who  ought  to  read  the  American  Agriculturist  and 
Hearth  and  Home  for  their  own  pleasure  and  profit,  are 
yet  supplied  with  it.  So  there  is  abundant  room  for 
thousands  of  others  to  obtain  these  valuable  premiums. 
This  work  can  go  on  all  winter.  Full  particulars  will  be 
found  in  the  Advertising  Columns,  pages  33,  34,  and  35. 

St  Will  Ptty  to  supply  yourself,  your  sons, 
and  your  workmen,  with  good  papers  and  books.  $10  to 
$20,  or  more,  expended  in  this  way,  will  come  back  every 
year.  Your  sons  will  be  kept  from  idleness  and  mis¬ 
chievous  company:  they  will  understand  and  respect 
their  work  more  ;  they  will  gain  new  ideas  and  learn  to 
think  and  reason  better;  they  will  learn  to  make  their 


heads  help  their  hands ;  they  will  labor  more  intelligently 
and  be  happier  because  their  minds  will  be  developed, 
and  they  will  have  something  to  think  about  while  at 
work.  Better  sell  an  acre  of  land  than  not  to  have  these 
mind  cultivators.  Any  intelligent  man  will  make  more 
off  from  9  acres  than  the  unintelligent  one  will  from  10 
acres.  Think  of  this  in  planning  and  providing  for  your 
sons  in  the  future.  Store  their  growing  minds  with  use¬ 
ful  ideas,  or  the  devil  will  fill  the  vacancies  with  very  un¬ 
desirable  tenants  (ideas).  (The  premium  list  on  page  33 
will  afford  to  many  an  opportunity  to  get  some  books  free 
of  expense ;  and  plenty  of  good  books,  to  be  delivered  by- 
mail  or  otherwise,  will  be  found  in  the  advertising  pages.) 

Reliable  Advertisements.  —  It  is  a 
standing  rule  to  admit  no  advertiser  into  the  columns  of 
this  paper  to  whom  we  would  not  be  willing  to  send  cash 
in  advance  orders  if  wanting  his  goods  at  the  price  asked  ; 
also  to  exclude  advertisements  of  a  deceptive  character, 
and  of  wares  believed  to  be  injurious.  We  believe  our 
readers  may  more  confidently  patronize  as  a  whole  those 
whose  advertisements  are  admitted  into  this  paper,  than 
it  would  be  safe  to  do  in  any  other  paper  published. 

Re  ware  of  Silver- IPlating  I®ed- 
dlers.— Last  month  a  man  pretending  to  be  an  English 
silver-plater  called  at  our  neighbor’s,  and  claimed  that  he 
had  brought  over  with  him  a  valuable  plating  powder, 
lie  exhibited  some  work,  and  plated  a  copper  penny  in 
half  a  minute.  The  lady  of  the  house  paid  him  for  re¬ 
plating  a  lot  of  spoons,  aud  allowed  him  to  polish  up 
some  pure  silver  ones.  He  directed  her  to  wrap  them  in 
paper  and  let  them  lie  four  days  for  the  plating  to  harden 
well.  When  the  four  days  expired,  and  he  was  at  a  safe 
distance,  she  examined  the  articles  and  found  them  en¬ 
tirely  blackened,  and  the  silver  spoons  ruined.  We  sup¬ 
pose  he  and  others  are  on  their  travels  elsewhere.  They 
should  be  arrested  as  swindlers.  We  often  see  venders 
of  similar  powders  and  liquids  on  the  city  street  corners, 
brightening  the  boys’  pennies,  and  selling  their  vile  ma¬ 
terials,  which  consist  of  a  little  cheap  mercury,  mixed  or 
held  in  solution  with  clay  or  other  substance.  The  mer¬ 
cury  or  quicksilver  is  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the 
metals,  and  when  fresh  it  rubs  up  as  bright  as  a  mirror ; 
but  it  quickly  tarnishes,  and  when  applied  to  silver,  gold, 
and  some  other  metals,  it  eats  into  them  and  destroys  their 
texture.  Applied  to  door  knobs  or  any  other  articles 
plated  with  silver  or  gold,  it  ruins  the  plating  in  a  day. 
Mercury  (often  called  quicksilver)  dissolves  gold,  silver, 
tin,  lead,  zinc  and  bismuth  the  same  as  water  dissolves 
salt  or  sugar.  It  is  largely  used  by  miners  who  crash  the 
gold  and  silver  bearing  rocks,  and  mix  them  with  the 
mercury,  which  dissolves  out  the  precious  metals.  The 
mercury  is  then  evaporated  by  beat,  leaving  the  gold  or 
silver  behind.  The  mercurial  vapor  is  cooled,  and  caught 
in  a  condenser,  and  used  again  and  again.  This  is  called 
the  “amalgamation  process.” 

IHcap  Advertising-. — Every  Advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  American  Agriculturist,  we  have  good  reason 
to  believe,  is  read  by  at  least  300,009  people.  To  print 
300,000  cheap  circulars,  and  mail  them  to  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  persons,  would  at  least  cost  for  printing  $300 ; 
envelopes,  $400  ;  addressing,  $300 ;  Post-office  stamps, 
$600.  Total.  $1,000.  A  whole  page  in  the  American 
Agriculturist,  at  $606,  would  certainly  be  a  better  invest¬ 
ment,  not  only  as  costing  less,  but  as  being  in  a  form  to 
insure  preservation  and  frequent  reference. 

One  of  tlie  Grand  Enterprises  of 

the  age  is  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  which  is  not 
only  to  open  a  second  Pathway  across  the  Continent,  but 
to  bring  into  occupation  and  cultivation  a  region  of  fer¬ 
tile  country  capable  of  supporting  an  enterprising  popu¬ 
lation  exceeding  that  of  many  single  European  Nations. 
The  entire  people  of  Norway  and  Sweden  might  well 
come  in  a  body  and  possess  this  region,  with  a  mani¬ 
fest  gain  in  climate  aud  soil— and  there  would  still  be 
room  for  another  Nation  or  two.  Our  attention  was  spec¬ 
ially  called  to  this  by  the  announcement  on  our  last  page 
of  a  New  7-30  Loan,  now  being  negotiated  by  Messrs. 
Jay  Cooke  &  Co.  Few  will  forget  the  immense  benefit 
conferred  upon  our  Nation  by’tliis  same  firm,  in  securing 
for  our  government  the  first  really  large  sum  raised  dur¬ 
ing  tlie  war — which  was  then,  we  believe,  the  largest 
single  amount  ever  borrowed  by  any  people  in  the  world. 
The  New  Loan  is  in  very  convenient  form  for  any  amount, 
from  $100  upwards,  pays  a  large  interest,  and  the  securi¬ 
ty  would  seem  to  be  ample.  It  will  be  worth  while  to 
read  the  advertisement,  and  to  send  for  the  descriptive 
maps  and  pamphlets. 

Di-ive  Him  Out.— Iu  our  humbug  column 
last  month,  we  mildly  alluded  to  one  calling  himself  Dr. 
Jesse  Wright,  as  a  disgrace  to  the  good  people  of  Salem, 
Chio.  On  further  examination  of  his  circulars,  and  read¬ 


ing  some  letters  from  correspondents,  we  are  convinced 
that  it  is  tlie  duty  of  the  people  there  to  take  some  mea¬ 
sures  to  expel  from  their  midst  this  villainous  being  who 
is  coining  money  through  private  circulars  which  propose 
to  diminish  the  increase  of  population,  and  which  allure 
the  young  on  to  vice.  He  ostensibly  addresses  only 
married  people,  and  tolls  a  semi-plausible  story,  but  ad¬ 
dresses  his  private  circulars  to  “  all."  Such  a  man  is 
'  more  dangerous  to  a  community  than  forty  thieves  and 
burglars.  We  have  too  high  an  opinion  of  the  people  of 
Salem,  and  all  that  region,  to  believe  they  will  tolerate 
any  such  trafficker  in  the  souls  of  men.  A  villain,  call¬ 
ing  himself  Mrs.  M.  Wood,  recently  hailing  from  Wil¬ 
liamsburg,  now  from  a  N.  Y.  P.  O.  Box,  is  in  the  same 
line  of  “business.” 

SPURT  EaiJMBSJUGS.— The  newspa¬ 
pers  just  now  contain,  under  displayed  head-lines,  quite 
sensational  reports  of  the  overhauling  and  conviction  of 
two  of  the  pretended  money  swindlers.  Passing  over  the 
fact  that  some  of  these  same  newspapers  are  particeps 
criminis ,  having  opened  their  advertising  columns  to  all 
the  bogus  operators  who  would  pay  for  space,  does  it  not 
show  an  unworthy  timidity  to  keep  silent  over  these 
swindles  until  the  follows  are  safely  in  jail  ?  It  looks 
like  locking  the  stable  door  after  the  horse  is  stolen.  In 
one  prominent  Ncw-York  Journal  that  “pitches  in” 
to  these  swindlers,  we  counted  the  advertisements  of  ten 
different  humbugs.  If  one-fourth  of  tlie  newspapers  of 
our  country  had  followed  the  outspoken  course  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  for  a  dozen  or  more  years  past, 
the  whole  people  would  have  been  so  thoroughly  informed 
that  there  would  have  been  no  verdant  victims  left  to  be 
preyed  upon  by  thieves  in  disguise.  Wc  venture  to  say 
that  very  little  of  the  vast  sums  that  have  gone  into  the 
pockets  of  these  operators  has  come  from  any  of  the  mill¬ 
ion  readers  of  this  journal ;  and  we  do  not  moan  any 
thing  shall  be  obtained  from  them,  in  this  way,  if  a  per¬ 
sistent  continuation  of  onr  notes  and  exposures  will  se¬ 
cure  the  end _ An  alphabetical  list  of  the  humbugs  dis¬ 

cussed  in  these  columns  during  the  year  just  closed, 
contains  no  less  than  217  references  !  The  letters  and 
circulars  received  from  all  parts  of  the  country  would  fill 
many  large  baskets.  We  can  not  of  course  acknowl¬ 
edge  beyond  a  small  portion  of  these,  by  pen  or  in  type, 
but  they  have  served  a  very  useful  purpose.  As  soon  as 
one  of  these  new  schemes  or  new  names  comes  to  hand, 
the  delivery  of  letters  to  parties  is  stopped  at  the  Post- 
Office,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  returned 
to  the  unwise  or  over  trusting  senders. . .  .We  are  happy 
to  report  that  two  of  the  photographic  money, [saw-dust- 
parcel  swindlers  have  come  to  a  little  grief:  they  are 
sent  to  prison  on  Blackwell’s  Island  for  six  months. ; 
They  ought  to  have  had  at  least  sixty  years  in  state- 
prison !  Wc  refer  to  Dailey  and  Waters,  who  operated 
und“r  the  names  of  William  Howard  and  William  H. 
Jackson,  alias  “Logan  &  Co.,”  alias  “Owen  Brothers,” 
alias  “Howard  &  Co.,”  alias  “Fisher  &  Co.,”  alias 
“  Williams  &  Co.,”  alias  “Joseph  R.  Lee,”  alias  “Holt,” 
“Kane,”  “Allison,”  and  twenty  or  thirty  other  aliases. ' 
There  are  two  other  prominent  operators,  under  a  great 
variety  of  assumed  names,  whom  we  hope  to  see  soon 
brought  up.  An  examination  of  the  “  shop  ”  of  Dailey 
and  Waters  (Logan  &  Co.)  brought  some  curious  revela¬ 
tions  to  light.  Their  memoranda  showed  they  had  taken 
in  as  much  as  $7,000  in  a  single  day  !  Many  letters, 
sending  for  counterfeit  money,  were  found,  several  of 
them  from  persons  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  who, 
while  keeping  up  a  hypocritical  show  of  honesty  at  home, 
were  none  too  good  to  slyly  engage  in  circulating  the 
“queer.”  We  have  a  list  of  names  of  such  persons,  which, 
if  published,  would  create  a  commotion  in  many  a  neigh¬ 
borhood.  We  will  withhold  them  for  the  time  being, 
hoping  that  tlie  parties  will  reform  in  manners  and 
morals.  Perhaps  it  may  yet  be  deemed  best  for  tlie 
people  at  large  to  print  the  names  of  a  few  hundred  of 
those  whose  letters  are  proof  positive  of  their  wish  to 
palm  off  bad  money  upon  laborers,  upon  “  froedmen,” 

and  upon  their  neighbors  generally - As  we  predicted, 

the  California  Library  Lottery  has  helped  to  start  up 
sundry  other  similar  enterprises . J.  C.  Derby  is  bring¬ 

ing  reproach  upon  the  publishing  fraternity;  wo  are 
sorry  to  see  some  newspapers  puffing  his  “  Gift  Enter¬ 
prise”  on  the  ground  of  his  connection  with  the  press. 
We  fail  to  see  how  his  “Aiken  Land  Scheme”  differs 
from  a  “Havana”  or  “Kentucky  Lottery.”  True,  he 
offers  a  picture  to  each  subscriber  of  $5.  Siqypose,  for 
argument,  the  picture  to  be  worth  $4.  In  that  case  the 
investor  pays  $1  for  the  chance  in  the  lot,  or  lottery,  dis¬ 
tribution  of  land.  The  Havana  Lottery  would  accom¬ 
plish  the  same  tiling  by  reducing  the  price  of  their  tickets. 
Mr.  Derby  asks  us  to  “  see  what  $5  will  do.”  We  can 
tell  him,  that  however  much  he  may  give  for  each  $5 
sent  to  him,  every  $5  invested  will  do  something  towards 
creating  a  taste  for  lotteries.  The  good  sense  of  the  coun¬ 
try  has  long  since  put  a  ban  upon  lottery  dealing,  and 
justly  so . We  have  hundreds  of  letters  received  within 
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a  few  days,  exposing  attempted  swindles,  many  of  which 
have  already  been  referred  to.  We  wish  our  new  readers 
could  see  our  last  dozen  articles.  We  Can  not  well  go 
over  the  old  ground  again. . A  widely  circulated  adver¬ 

tisement  offers  to  “give  $5,000  to  any  respectable  person 
who  will  adopt  a  fine  healthy  child  five  months  old,’’  as  a 
temptation  to  ever  so  many  thousands  of  unwary,  child¬ 
less,  or  impecunious  persons  to  send  25  cents  each  for  a 
photograph  of  the  said  child— an  ingenious  humbug , 
surely!  The  Brooklyn  Postmaster,  under  instructions 
from  the  P.  O.  Department,  now  sends  all  their  letters 

to  the  Dead  Letter  Office . A  May-fair  man  in 

Brooklyn  confesses  the  sins  of  his  youth,  in  a  plausible 
story  told  to  get  $2  from  various  people  for  his  medi¬ 
cines.  Bah!  ...An  unknown  villain,  who  gives  his  ad¬ 
dress  as  “Box  356,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,”  is  baiting  boys 
and  young  men  on  to  ruin  by  his  private  circulars,  offer¬ 
ing  them  villainous  books,  pictures,  etc.  Parents,  watch 
what  your  children  get  through  the  Post  of  this  sort. 

...A  “short-hand  writing”  professor  is  scattering 
his  circulars  widely,  and  earnestly  pleading  for  farmers, 
merchants,  clergymen,  etc.  etc.,  to  invest  $2  in  his  sys¬ 
tem.  We  doubt  its  value  to  farmers  or  merchants,  no 
matter  how  perfect  it  may  be.  As  the  professor  gives 
no  location,  except  a  Post-Office  box,  and  as— after  in¬ 
quiries  of  leading  short-hand  reporters — no  one  appears 
to  know  him,  we  can  give  no  opinion  of  his  work ;  but  it 
is  nonsense  for  any  man  to  expect  to  become  an  expert 
or  even  a  proficient  in  short-hand  in  one  month.  Short¬ 
hand  writing  or  reporting  is  an  art,  to  be  acquired  only 
after  long  and  patient  practice  ;  and  it  is  not  worth  while 
for  any  one  to  undertake  it,  except  as  a  business  pursuit 

requiring  much  time  and  practice . Getting  Names 

of  People.— Many  persons  wonder  how  the  Swindlers 
have  obtained  their  names.  Very  often  some  one  thinks 
his  name  could  only  have  come  from  our  subscription 
books.  Never  !  We  carefully  guard  against  this.  These 
swindlers  send  out  circulars  to  P.stmasters  and  others 
asking  for  the  names  of  different  classes  of  persons  to  be 
inserted  in  a  pretended  “Business  Directory,”  and 
offering  5  to  10  cents  for  each  name — which  is  seldom,  if 
ever,  paid.  Again,  numerous  dealers,  advertising  doctors, 
and  patent  medicine  men,  by  offering  free  circulars,  etc., 
get  hundreds  of  thousands  of  letters,  and  these  they  sell 
by  the  thousand.  One  mack  <s  fortune  by  offering  a  won¬ 
derful  book  to  any  one  sending  him  two  3-cent  postage 
stamps  for  postage  on  it.  He  pocketed  the  stamps  and 
sold  them,  making  no  reply  to  the  letters.  He  then 
sold  the  letters  to  swindlers  at  5  io  8  cents  each,  thus 
clearing  about  $12  on  every  hundred  names,  or  $36,000 
on  300,000,  out  of  which  ho  paid  $6,000  for  adver¬ 
tising — leaving  him  a  net  profit  of  $30,000 1  In  the 
above  and  other  ways,  the  names  and  address  of  a  large 
proportion  of  all  the  people  throughout  the  country  have 
been  secured  by  the  swindlers.  One  operator  boasted  of 
having  distributed  1,200,001)  circulars  of  a  single 

kind _ A  dealer  m  patent  medicines  is  “coming  the 

pious  dodge  ”  by  sending  a  very  confidential  circular 
“  to  tiie  Preacher,”  and  addressing  him  as  “  Dear 
Brother,”  etc.  He  has  a  great  deal  to  say  about  the  piety 
of  the  inventor— all  of  which  should  lead  the  “Dear 
Brother”  to  look  out  for  the  wolfs  claws  under  the 
sheep’s  skin,  before  he  sends  any  money,  or  orders  any 
C.O.D.  packages,  or  advises  any  body  else  to  do  so,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  tempting  offer  of  ever  so  many  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  dollars  a  year  commission  or  profits  . . . 
Recites. — A  large  pile  of  letters  before  us  contain  very 
plausible  propositions  to  people  to  buy  recipes  for  mak¬ 
ing  soap  at  2  or  3  cents  a  pound  :  honey  ditto ;  vinegar  at 
a  trifling  cost,  etc.  etc.  If  the  half  that  is  stated  in  these 
circulars  be  true,  there  are  a  thousand  persons  in  every 
county  in  the  country  making  immense  fortunes  by  sell¬ 
ing  these  recipes.  In  every  case  the  swindlers  require  a 
certain  sum  of  money  in  advance.  Every  person  sending 
a  dime  to  a  single  one  of  these  recipe  operators,  does  so 
foolishly.  Their  circulars  and  printed  sheets  in  news¬ 
paper  form  are  very  plausible,  hut  as  a  rule  they  are  a 
fraud.... We  can’t  spare  Mr.  Gayler  from  hereabonts, 
though  Cincinnati  needs  him  badly.  The  swindlers  by 
mail  are  getting  thick  out  there.  Lotteries,  alias  Gift 
Enterprises,  are  widely  and  largely  advertised  in  the 
newspapers,  and  by  circulars.  A.  a  W.  Taylor,  L.  I). 
Sine,  Lewis  A.  Boll,  etc.,  fairly  rival  the  “  Royal  Ha¬ 
vana  ”  and  “  Covington,  Ky.”  lotteries,  in  the  gorgeous¬ 
ness  of  their  prize-lists,  and  in  what  they  promise  to  do. 
They  operate  in  Cincinnati,  but  have  their  drawings  in 
St.  Louis.  Only  very  foolish  people  will  invest.  You 
are  far  more  in  danger  of  being  struck  by  lightning  than 
you  are  of  drawing  one  of  the  $2,000  or  $5,000  or  other 
valuable  prizes,  or  an  Aiken  farm ;  so  if  you  have  any 

spare  change,  better  invest  it  in  a  lightning-rod _ 

“  C. ©.!>. ” — A  great  many  swindlers  gain  confidcr.ce 
by  offering  to  send  packages  by  express  C.O.D. — that  is, 
money  not  to  be  paid  until  the  articles  are  delivered. 
Bat  it  must  be  paid  for  before  the  Express  will  deliver 
^1Rparcels,  and  allow  them  to  he  opened  and  examined  ; 
and  so,  how  is  one  better  off  than  if  he  had  forwarded  his 
money  direct  to  the  swindler  at  first?..  Wise  ladies 


will  buy  their  articles  of  known  responsible  dealers, 
instead  of  risking  money  forwarded  to  “  Garland  &  Co.,” 
Brooklyn,  E.  D.,  or  anywhere  else,  especially  where  the 
circular  issuers  fail  to  give  street  and  number.  (We  ex¬ 
pect  a  now  subscriber  from  Hamlet,  N.  Y.  1  and  she  will 
probably  get  more  particulars  about  certain  parties  who 
are  under  investigation.  If  she  don’t  find  that  $25  badly 

invested,  we  hope  she  will  let  us  know  it.) _ Oroide 

Watches. — There  is  so  much  swindling  in  articles  under 
this  uamc,  that  we  advise  letting  them  alone  entirely, 
unless  you  choose  to  try  something  bought  and  warranted 
by  a  well-known,  reliable,  and  responsible  dealer  always 

within  your  reach . James  T.  Barton,  599  Broadway, 

N.  Y.,  seems  to  be  running  a  “Spanish  Lottery”  right 
here  in  New  York.  None  but  consummate  fools  will 

send  a  dime  to  his  address . “  Aluminum  Watches  ” 

at  $3,  or  $5  each,  are  humbugs . Ditto  every  $5 

sewing  machine . S.  D.  Benson,  77  Nassau  street, 

N.  Y.,  is  trying  to  humbug  “Dear  Lady”  and  other 
people  into  the  idea  that  for  a  dollar  or  two  he  can  send 

them  a  sure  prize  ticket  in  an  Havana  Lottery . The 

Empire  Watch  Company  is  a  fraud  ;  and  the  use  of  the 
names  of  Bradstreel  &  Co.,  Rowell  &  Co.,  Pettengill  & 
Co.  as  references,  entirely  unwarranted.  These  parties 

know  no  such  company . A  gentleman  in  Louisville, 

Ky.,  writes  us  complaining  bitterly,  and  justly,  of  Harp¬ 
er’s  Weekly  for  admitting  an  advertisement  of  Brooks 
&  Co.’s  Music-boxes.  Relying  upon  the  character  of  the 
publishers,  and  not  dreaming  that  they  would  admit  a 
swindle  even  into  their  advertising  columns,  he  sent  $5 
for  a  box  to  play  24  tunes,  and  received  a  10-cent  harrno- 
nicum.  To  say  nothing  about  any  conscience  in  the  mat¬ 
ter,  if  these  and  other  publishers  will  shut  out  humbugs 
from  their  columns,  they  will  soon  gain  more  in  sub¬ 
scriptions  than  they  will  lose  in  advertising  money . 

We  have  taken  an  unusual  amount  of  space  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  but  have  not  nearly  exhausted  the  mass  of  letters 
and  material  before  us.  To  sum  up  part  of  the  balance, 
we  add,  avoid:  “Journal  of  Beauty Hill  &  Co. ;  Cheap 
Bourbon  Whiskey  Distillers ;  unknown,  and  not  well- 
known  advertising  agents  ;  all  advertising  Doctors  ;  and 
the  following  money  swindlers  (concerning  whom  we 
have  over  300  letters  just  at  hand) :  Bell  &  Son,  Thos. 
W.  Pierce,  Owen  Brothers,  Jas.  Fisher  &  Co.,  Wm.  J. 
Ferguson,  Williams  &  Co.,  B.  B.  Walker  &  Co.,  John  B. 
Forrest,  John  F.  Hamilton,  Jas.  R.  Lee,  S.  B.  Parks,  H. 
Colter  &  Co.,  Rufus  Stockton,  Charles  Humble,  Horace 
Madden,  P.  Mayborn  &  Co.,  Ed.  F.  Dickinson,  Jas.  P. 

Barker  &  Co., Henry  E.Merton, King  &  Co., etc . P.S.— A 

professedly  benevolent  individual  calling  himself  “Mrs. 
Mary  C.  Leggett,”  hailing  from  the  “  National  College 
of  Health,  N.  Y.”  (where’s  that?),  offers  a  free  recipe 
for  deafness,  catarrh,  and  scrofula,  which  she  (he)  does 
send,  but  no  mortal  can  find  the  materials,  and  of  course 
must  send  the  dollars  to  her  (him)  for  the  medicines,  if 
foolish  enough  to  have  any  faith  in  them.  This  is  of  the 

(Rev.)  Edward  Wilson  class _ Gift  Book  enterprises  are 

not  quite  out  of  date,  because  the  fools  are  not  all  dead. 
_ The  “  $1,000  a  Week,”  of  Rood  &  Co.,  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  counterfeit  money  swindle  referred  to  above _ 

Certain  “Family  Association”  circulars,  ostensibly  to 
look  after  family  estates  in  England,  have  come  to  hand, 
which  have  a  “Fishy”  look,  but  we  have  not  time  to 
investigate.  In  each  of  these,  some  one  man’s  bread  is 
to  be  “buttered”  on  both  sides,  certainly.  We  never 
heard  of  anything  but  expense  to  come  from  such  efforts. 

_ C.  C.  Corey  &  Co.’s  ticket  enterprise  is  an  outright 

swindle.  Money  comes  in  but  nothing  goes  out. 

Wsiter-tig’lit  Cellsir  Floors. — When 
floors  are  not  subjected  to  a  great  pressure  of  water,  a 
good  hydraulic  cement  or  water-lime  will  form  a  tight 
cellar  bottom  and  sides  ;  but  when  the  whole  soil  is  full, 
and  the  cellar  is  like  a  basin  in  it,  as  in  a  case  proposed 
to  us,  the  pressure  of  the  water  upward  will  surely  find 
crevices  where  it  will  ooze  up.  The  cure  for  this  state  of 
things  is  to  get  drainage,  if  possible,  and  if  this  .cannot 
be  had  and  repeated  patching  will  not  stop  the  leaks,  in  a 
very  dry  time  take  up  the  top  of  the  floor,  and  after  cov¬ 
ering  the  whole  with  a  layer  of  gravel,  pour  into  it  melt¬ 
ed  asphaltum,  which  should  be  rolled  and  pounded  down 
while  warm,  and  one  or  two  more  layers  applied,  topping 
with  sand.  If  the  gravel  can  be  hot  also,  it  will  make  a 
much  better  floor ;  but  if  it  can  not  be,  some  coal  tar  may 
be  mingled  with  the  asphaltum,  and  the  gravel  coated 
slightly  with  it  before  the  hot  asphaltum  is  applied. 

Secret  ^Irassnire  B£eeij»es.— We  see  con¬ 
tinually  in  the  agricultural  papers  very  attractive  adver¬ 
tisements  of  secret  recipes,  for  sale  for  $1  to  $5,  for  com¬ 
pounds  which  will  restore  fertility  to  worn  out  laud, 
bring  orchards  into  bearing,  drive  away  insects,  save  la¬ 
bor,  produce  great,  crops,  and  do  wonders  generally  for 
the  farmer.  We  are  often  pressed  to  advertise  these 
things  and  always  refuse.  Not  because  the  venders  of 
the  secrets  are  not  or  may  not  be  honest,  and  not  be¬ 
cause  the  recipes  are  worthless,  but  because  the  real  in¬ 


formation  is  readily  obtained  from  other  sources  at  a 
much  lower  price,  and  because  the  effects  are  always 
overstated.  A  judicious  mixture  of  lime  and  salt,  with 
ashes,  and  bone-dust,  will  do  wonders  almost  any  where, 
if  properly  applied.  The  admixture  of  hen  dung,  or 
other  highly  nitrogenous  manure  will  greatly  increase  the 
effects.  Any  of  our  careful  readers  ought,  we  think,  to 
be  able  to  make  a  compost  for  grass,  potatoes,  corn,  or 
roots,  out  of  the  above  ingredients  which  would  be  worth 
more  than  any  one  of  these  5-dollar  recipes. 

S^owlls  l*oisoBie«l  !>y  ILesMl. — D.  S. 

Hartman,  of  Winfield,  West  Va.,  suggests  that  the  fowls  of 
“  G-  K.  T.,”  mentioned  on  page  405,  (Nov.)  are  poisoned 
by  lead.  He  says  :  “  I  have  lost  several  in  this  way,  and  in 
every  instance  I  have  found  a  shot  or  piece  of  lead  in  the 
crop.  As  yet  I  have  found  no  cure.” — Fowls  pick  up 
many  insalubrious  things,  like  lead,  putty,  glass,  etc. 
When  this  is  surmised,  and  several  fowls  are  ailing,  it 
would  probably  be  worth  while  to  open  the  crop  (an 
operation  which  may  be  easily  done),  the  contents  taken 
out  and  examined,  and  the  crop  sewed  up  again,  after 
being  washed  out.  Crop-bound  chickens  are  frequently 
cured  in  this  way. 

Swivel  Plows  For  ILevel  Land. — 

L.  B.  Green  writes:  “  In  your  last  issue  of  the  Agricul¬ 
turist  I  notice  an  advertisement  of  swivel  plows  for 
level  land  and  side-hill,  leaving  ‘no  dead  furrows, 
etc.’  I  think  such  a  plow  is  just  what  we  need  on 
farms  where  machinery  of  various  kinds  is  used,  and 
many  of  my  neighbors  are  thinking  the  same  thing.  We 
would  venture  to  purchase  if  we  were  sure  that  they 
were  all  right.” — The  plows  referred  to  are  indeed  “all 
right,”  even  for  level  land.  The  writer  considers  them 
almost  indispensable  on  his  own  farm. 

Wliillietree  Loke. —  R.  K.  Fowle.  We' 

have  considerable  confidence  in  the  principle  involved 
in  this  harness  for  horses ;  but  there  seems  to  be  lack  of 
energy  in  the  parties  who  own  the  patent,  or  something 
defective  in  the  construction,  or  it  would  have  been  be¬ 
fore  this  put  upon  the  market. 

'IVaiMijig'  l&ogs. — “  Subscriber  of 

1871.”— A  good  pointer  or  setter  must  not  only  have  good 
blood,  but  be  well  trained.  Sufficient  training  will  make 
an  inferior  dog  tolerably  good— but  the  time  wasted  upon 
him  would  train  two  or  three  good  ones  1  A  good  trainer 
will  tell  within  a  few  days  what  a  dog’s  capacities  are,  and 
it  will  never  pay  to  train  a  stupid  one  if  another  can  be 
got.  A  professional  trainer  will  train  a  dog  much  better 
than  any  one  else  ;  and  it  will  always  pay  to  employ  one, 
or  to  buy  a  well-trained  dog. 

When  to  I>ry  si  Ileitftei*. — “  W.  R,” 

Maine.  It  is  generally  conceded  nowadays  that  to  raise 
a  cow  which  will  give  the  most  milk  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  feed  she  gets,  the  heifer  should  come  in  at  2 
years  old,  or  earlier ;  that  for  months  previous  to  her 
calving,  her  udder  should  be  frequently  manipulated,  so 
as  to  cause  a  tendency  of  blood  to  it,  and  its  larger  de¬ 
velopment  ;  that  she  should  calve  fat ;  that  after  calving, 
she  should  be  milked  three  times  a  day,  as  near  eight 
hours  apart  as  possible  ;  that  this  should  be  kept  up  as 
long  as  her  udder  fills,  and  after  this  twice  a  day  ;  that 
she  should  bo  milked  close  up  to  her  second  calving, 
which  should  take  place  at  the  end  of  a  year.  All  this  is 
to  develop  to  as  high  a  degree  as  possible  the  milk  pro¬ 
ducing  tendency.  Of  course  the  growing,  young  bearing, 
and  milk  producing  animal  should  be  fed  with  nutritious 
food  in  abundance,  and  be  warmly  stabled  in  winter. 

«i-5»<lc  Essex  IDis§. — A  farmer  at  Troy, 
Ohio,  writes  that  he  thinks  the  advice  given  in  “  Harris 
on  the  Pig,”  to  select  large,  common  sows,  and  breed 
them  to  a  refined,  small-boned,  thorough-bred  boar,  is 
correct.  He  bought  an  Essex  boar,  but  the  farmers  in 
the  vicinity  did  not  think  much  of  him.  They  thought 
him  small,  and  were  prejudiced  against  the  color.  Since 
they  have  seen  his  stock,  and  observed  how  rapidly  he 
improved  (at  a  year  old  he  weighed  nearly  400  lbs.),  many 
of  them  began  to  change  their  minds.  All  the  strong, 
healthy  sows  that  were  brought  to  him  had  fine  litters  of 
pigs,  some  of  them  jet  black,  and  all  more  or  less  color¬ 
ed,  showing  that  he  strongly  impresses  his  characteristics 
upon  his  offspring,  as  all  thorough-bred  male  animals  do 
when  crossed  with  common  stock.  Crossed  with  a  Berk¬ 
shire  sow,  more  or  less  pure,  he  got  pigs  that  “  have 
grown  faster  than  any  pigs  he  ever  saw.”  The  hogs 
mostly  raised  in  his  neighborhood  are  of  the  large  Magie 
breed’  At  the  County  Fair,  last  fall,  he  exhibited  his 
Essex  boar,  and  it  attracted  much  attention,  being  some¬ 
thing  new  to  most  present.  Knowing  that  liis  boar  would 
be  considered  small,  he  put  a  tape-line  in  his  pocket. 
“There  was  the  best  show  of  hogs  ever  had  in  the 
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county,”  he  says,  “but  a]l  belonged  to  the  large  breed. 
My  hog,  being  quite  a  curiosity,  was  well  discussed,  but 
was  most  always  dismissed  with  the  remark  that  he  was 
too  short  01  too  Cue.  Says  I,  'gentlemen,  here  is  a  tape- 
Line,  get  in  and  measure  him,  and  then  measure  any  of 
these  large  pigs.’  They  did  so,  and  he  was  only  from  1 
to  4  inches  shorter  than  the  large  breeds,  and  about  the 
same  in  circumference  around  the  heart.  It  opened  their 
eyes.  He  was  decidedly  the  best  proportioned  hog  on 
the  grounds.” 

M5s>'!li  Witgcs,  Crops,  asi<t 

haw  Prices  have  made  the  past  year  a  very  unprofita¬ 
ble  one  to  many  of  our  readers.  Let  us  keep  up  our 
spirits  as  best  we  can.  “It  is  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turn¬ 
ing.”  Wages  will  probably  be  lower,  prices  are  almost 
certain  to  advance,  aud  we  shall  have  better  crops  if  wc 
use  the  proper  means.  It  should  be  understood  that,  no 
matter  where  we  live,  whether  land  is  cheap  or  dear,  or 
whether  we  adopt  high  farming  or  slow  farming,  we  can¬ 
not  hope  to  make  much  profit  unless  we  raise  large  crops 
per  acre.  This  is  the  central  truth  of  American  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  il  is  our  aim  to  have  it  thoroughly  understood 
by  all  our  readers. 

Clover  lor  Sffog'  l*:9.s3  lire. — Wm.T.Striek- 
land,  ot  Indiana,  writes :  “  Say  to  your  ‘  Kentucky  far¬ 
mer’,  who  wants  to  know  how  to  start  ‘a  hog  pasture,’ 
that  he  may  sow  red  clover  seed  on  his  wheat  field — say 
from  February  1st  to  May  1st,  owing  to  the  season — with 
the  prospect  of  having  a  pasture  ready  for  use  by  the  1st 
of  the  May  next  following.  The  better  time  to  sow 
clover  seed,  as  a  general  rule,  is  in  March.  There  are 
not  usually  a  sufficiently  number  of  successively  warm 
days  in  February.to  sprout  the  seed,  but  in  some  seasons 
there  are,  and  when  the  germ  has  sprouted,  it  requires 
very  little  cold  to  kill  it.  It  matters  but  little  about  the 
condition  of  the  ground,  only  that  it  should  be  free  from 
weeds.  It  is  the  better  plan  not  to  pasture  clover  until 
it  is  13  or  14  months  old.  It  is  very  frequently  large 
enough  to  make  fine  pasture  in  the  fall,  after  having  been 
sown  the  spring  previous ;  but  fall  pasturing  not  unfre- 
quently  assists  the  following  winter  to  destroy  your  next 
spring’s  crop.” 

Oil-esilte  for  “  A.  S.,”  Iowa,  asks 

“  If  it  will  pay  to  feed  fattening  hogs  oil-cake  at  $3  per 
cwt.,  when  corn  can  be  bought  for  30  cents  per  bushel, 

and  hogs  are  worth  10  cents  per  lb.,  dressed.” - Most 

certainly  not.  When  oil-cake  costs  no  more  per  ton  than 
corn-meal,  we  should  use  oil-cake  in  preference,  not  be¬ 
cause  the  oil-cake  is  any  more  fattening,  but  because  the 
manure  from  it  is  much  more  valuable.  We  are  ourselves 
at  this  time  paying  $~>  per  ton  more  for  oil-cake  than  we 
can  get  corn-meal  for,  partly  for  the  above  reason  and 
partly  because  a  little  of  it  helps  to  regulate  the  bowels 
and  keep  the  animals  in  better  health.  Fattening  hogs 
should  not  have  much  oil-cake,  or  it  will  render  the  pork 
soft,  and  so  it  is  said,  gives  it  a  disagreeable  flavor.  Young 
pigs  may  be  fed  one-third  oil-cake  and  two-thirds  corn- 
meal,  with  decided  advantage  to  the  pigs.  But  it  cannot 
pay  to  use  it  when  it  costs  much  more  than  corn. 

Minlc  BSreediuji'. — “  J.  B.  S.”  A  great 
deal  has  been  written,  rather  indefinitely,  however, 
about  the  breeding  of  mink.  So  far  as  we  can  learn,  the 
facts  are,  briefly,  that  minks  will  do  well  and  breed  in 
confinement,  provided  they  have  plenty  of  water  and 
enough  to  eat.  During  the  breeding  season  they  are 
kept  in  pairs,  and  in  families  after  the  young  are  brought 
forth,  until  they  are  nearly  grown.  Adult  minks  are  al¬ 
most  untamable,  but  young  ones  readily  submit  to  hand¬ 
ling,  and  are  easily  domesticated.  The  time  to  secure 
young  minks  is  in  May  and  June,  when  they  begin  to 
run  with  their  dams.  The  streams  must  be  quietly 
watched  for  mink  trails,  and  these  tracked  to  the  nest. 
When  they  leave  the  hole  the  old  one  may  be  shot,  aud 
the  young  ones  secured,  or,  they  may  be  dug  out.  Those 
who  own  a  breeding  stock  of  minks  ask  high  prices  for 
them  ;  but  trappers  represent  to  us  that  it  is  an  easy  mat¬ 
ter,  with  a  little  patience,  to  get  the  wild  young  ones. 

l*in=Worms  in  SSos’sei*. — -“A.  C.,”  of 
Hicksville,  L.  I.,  asks:  “Can  you  give  me  a  certain 
remedy  for  a  kind  of  worms  in  horses,  which  are  about 
one  inch  in  length,  of  a  white  color,  with  glassy-looking 
heads  and  pointed  tails  ?  At  times  they  come  from  the 
animal  in  his  manure.  I  have  tried  every  remedy  that 
persons  have  suggested  to  me,  including  the  one  in  the 
‘  Hints  to  Horsekeepers,’  but  not  one  of  them  seemed  to 
avail  any  thing.  The  horse  is  about  fifteen  years  old,  has 
had  the  worms  a  long  time,  and  is  at  present  in  a  very 
poor  condition.  He  is  an  excellent  work  horse,  and  I 

want  to  get  him  in  good  order.” - -The  best  remedy  for 

pin -worms  we  know  of  is  the  following  given  us  by  Dr. 
Liantard,  of  the  New- York  College  of  Veterinary  Sur- 


i  geons :  Give  drachm  do^ls  of  tartar  emetic  twice  a  day 
for  three  or  four  days,  and  follow  with  a  mild  purgative, 
i  say  five  drachms  of  aloes.  Precisely  the  same  remedy 
j  is  good  to  bring  away  the  long  white  worm. 

oia  ;s,  SS.03*se's  Blye. — (Wm.  Hanna.) 
— Ask  the  advice  of  a  veterinary  surgeon  or  of  a  physi¬ 
cian.  It  is  probably  caused  by  bad  treatment,  such  as 
poorly  ventilated  stables,  irregular  feeding,  letting  the 
horses  stand  out  of  doors  in  cold  storms  without  a  blan¬ 
ket  when  heated  ;  and  then  when  you  bring  them  home 
at  night  blanketing  them  in  the  stable  instead  of  rubbing 
them  dry.  If  you  feed  your  horses  much  corn,  work  them 
hard, and  do  not  groom  them,  you  must  expect  them  to  be¬ 
come  blind.  Give  the  horse  half  a  peck  of  bran  or  car¬ 
rots  twice  a  day  ;  groom  him  thoroughly,  and  otherwise 
improve  his  general  health,  and  his  eye  will  probably 
get  well. 

Wypsiam. — “  C.  D.  0.,”  Hampton,  N.  Y., 
writes:  “In  the  December  Number  of  the  American 
Agriculturist, ,  under  the  head  of  ‘  How  much  Gypsum 
per  Acre,’  you  seem  to  convey  the  idea  that  two  bushels 
would  be  as  beneficial,  and  for  as  long  a  time,  as  four 
bushels.  Is  it  true  that  two  bushels  applied  to  an  acre  is 
as  good  as  four  if  no  more  be  put  on  for  a  number  of 
years?  Is  gypsum  in  the  soil  different  from  other  ma¬ 
nures  ?” - Yes.  Gypsum  is  very  different  from  all  those 

manures  which,  like  bone-dust,  superphosphate,  ashes, 
etc.,  exert  their  chief  action  in  contributing  directly  to 
the  nutrition  of  the  plant.  They  are  good  because  they 
are  plant  food.  Gypsum  is  good  because,  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent,  it  either  enables  the  plants  to  take  more  of 
other  food,  or  because  it  supplies  or  retains  in  the  soil 
for  the  use  of  the  plant, ammonia,  moisture,  or  something 
else.  There  is  no  subject  upon  which  there  is  more  dis¬ 
agreement  or  uncertainty  in  the  teachings  of  agricultural 
writers  of  authority  than  upon  the  action  of  gypsum. 
Experiments  have  proved  that  the  maximum  beneficial 
amount  is  soon  reached  on  most  soils. 

44njMnaizisin£  Fotvis. — This  is  not  a  diffi¬ 
cult  operation  to  one  who  is  accustomed  to  it,  but  the 
beginner  will  have  difficulty  unless  he  practises  upon 
dead  fowls  until  quite  familiar  with  the  mode  of  opera¬ 
ting.  If  possible,  a  few  lessons  should  be  had  of  an  old 
caponizer.  Instructions  accompany  boxes  of  implements, 
which  are  worth  $(i  or  $7. 

5’oiiilry  SSnising'  on  a  large  Scale. 

— We  are  in  receipt  of  a  number  of  letters  asking  advice 
on  this  subject.  Poultry  is  cheap  this  year  for  some  rea¬ 
son — probably  because  corn  is  not  dear,  grasshoppers 
more  abundant ;  the  season  was  dry,  and  the  weather 
holds  warm.  It  is  therefore  easier  to  buy  1,000  choice 
pullets  than  usual ;  but  if  any  body  tries  it  he  will  find  it 
a  task  to  do  that — if  we  may  judge  by  the  experience  of  a 
neighbor.  We  have  no  doubt  it  is  profitable  to  keep 
fowls  by  the  1,000 ;  and  the  experiment  in  almost  every 
case,  where  care  is  constantly  exercised,  will  be  success¬ 
ful  for  the  winter  and  part  of  the  spring,  but  when  we 
have  moist,  cool  spring  weather,  damp  within  and  with¬ 
out,  colds,  roup,  and  death  will  surely  come  to  an  extent 
to  reduce  the  profits  essentially,  unless  experience  and 
vigilance,  with  the  closest  altcmion  to  the  wants  of  the 
fowls  and  their  sanitary  surroundings,  ward  them  oft'. 
We  advise  no  one  to  undertake  wintering  1,000  hens,  but 
are  glad  if  discreet  people  try  the  experiment.  We  ar.e 
learning  more  about  chicken  ailments,  preventives,  and 
cures  ;  and  the  time  is  coming  when  flocks  of  5,000  will 
be  no  rarity. 

dossals. — It  is  very  desir¬ 
able  for  all  who  are  interested  in  studying  the  structure 
of  the  earth’s  surface  and  its  geological  history,  to  know 
some  one  to  whom  they  may  apply  for  characteristic  spe¬ 
cimens  of  minerals  and  fossils.  To  such  we  are  happy 
to  recommend  our  old  laboratory  friend  and  associate, 
Mr.  Louis  Stadtmuller,  of  Now-Haven,  whose  advertise¬ 
ment  has  been  for  some  months  in  our  columns.  The 
study  of  mineralogy  in  those  sections  of  the  country 
where  it  can  be  pursued  among  the  rocks,  quarries,  and 
mines,  is  interesting  and  improving.  And  all  who  col¬ 
lect  minerals  in  one  locality  need  to  be  in  communication 
with  other  collectors,  or  some  dealer  with  whom  they  can 
exchange,  or  from  whom  they  can  purchase  specimens 

5*Ick3es. — Mrs.  W.  A.  B.,  Windham  Co.,  Ct., 
contributes  the  following:  “Cucumbers  should  be  cut 
from  the  vines,  a  part  of  the  stem  left  on  ;  observe  care 
not  to  mar  them,  if  bruised  they  will  decay.  Select  such 
as  are  of  suitable  size  and  of  good  quality,  and  cover 
them  with  boiling  water,  let  them  remain  until  the  water 
is  cool ;  if  for  vinegar  pickles,  add  a  small  quantity  of 
salt  before  scalding.  When  cold,  drain  thoroughly,  and 
cover  with  boiling  vinegar  with  an  addition  of  spice  if 
preferred.  If  for  brine,  put  a  layer  of  dry  salt  in  the  bot¬ 


tom  of  a  barrel,  and  after  thoroughly  draining  the  pickles, 
put  them  In  with  dry  salt  amongst  them.  Add  no  water. 
Put  a  weight  upon  them,  they  will  furnish  moisture  for 
brine,  and  will  keep  better,  besides  being  more  crisp  and 
brittle  for  having  had  the  gum  soaked  from  them  by  the 
boiling  water. 

B>elnw»re  State  JPonltry  Society. — 

“A.  R.  Tatnall,”  of  Wilmington,  the  Corresponding  Sec¬ 
retary,  writes :  “  I  wish  to  inform  you  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  ‘Delaware  State  Poultry  Society,’  which  will 
hold  its  first  annual  exhibition  in  this  city  from  the  !>th 
to  14th  of  January,  1871.  Premium  lists,  etc.,  will  soon  be 
issued.  The  officers  of  the  society  are  as  follows  :  Presi¬ 
dent,  Th.  H.  Churchman  ;  Vice-President,  R.  M.  Griffith  ; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  A.  R.  Tatnall ;  Recording  Sec¬ 
retary,  W.  D.  Bush ;  Treasurer,  N.  R.  Benson.  The 
Executive  Committee  includes  all  the  above  officers,  with 

II.  Morrison,  Thomas Macfree,  J.  Bowers,  and  S.  D.  Jen- 
nison.  Although  our  members  are  few,  we  have  promise 
of  a  good  exhibition.  ” 

BBIacls:=3isas>t. — L.  A.  Ide,  Claremont,  N.  II., 
sends  us  a  specimen  of  a  black-knot  with  a  grub  in  it. 
We  have  frequently  seen  the  same  thing.  We  have  also 
seen  apples  with  grubs  in  them,  but  never  supposed  that 
the  grub  was  the  cause  of  the  apple.  It  is  as  well  ascer¬ 
tained  as  any  one  point  can  be  that  black-knot  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  fungus,  and  that  no  insects  have  any  agency 
whatever  in  producing  it. 

'S’lie  <2ia3S.es  of  tlie  AUe^Sianiies. — 

C.  W.  Broad  writes:  “I  have  500  acres  of  land  in  what 
is  known  as  the  “Glades  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.” 
The  soil  is  a  light,  rich,  sandy  loam ;  there  are  hundreds 
of  cattle  grazed  in  this  district  aud  do  remarkably  well. 
Where  the  Glades  (or  open  lands)  are,  there  is  plenty  of 
natural  wild  grass,  of  which  cattle  are  very  fond.  Do  you 
think  I  could  make  a  better  pasture  for  stock  by  plowing 
up  and  sowing  tame  grass,  or  to  sow  tame  grass  on  the 
land  as  it  is,  merely  harrowing  it  in  ?  I  wish  to  make  a 
fine  permanent  pasture,  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  stock.” 

- Let  the  sod  alone  ;  the  grass  we  believe  to  be  Blue 

Grass,  yielding  to  Red-top  on  wet  spots.  If  you  sow 
anything,  try  guano  aud  plaster,  and  tell  us  the  result. 

Squama  Seeds.— “  S.  G.  B.  G.,”  Galesburg, 

III. ,  finds  it  difficult  to  free  squash  and  pumpkin  seeds 
from  pulp.  The  best  way  is  to  put  the  squashes  and 
pumpkins  from  which  it  is  desired  to  save  seeds  in  a 
room  where  there  is  an  even  temperature,  and  let  them 
remain  until  they  show  signs  of  decay.  In  this  treat¬ 
ment  the  seeds  receive  all  the  nourishment  that  they  can 
from  the  fruit.  In  any  case  place  the  seeds  and  pulp  iu 
a  vessel  with  water  enough  to  cover  them,  in  a  warm 
room  and  as  soon  as  fermentation  sets  in  the  seeds  can 
be  easily  washed  from  the  pulp. 

Large  SqaBasJi. — C.  J.  Mills,  Gloverville, 
N.  Y.,  reports  a  squash  which  weighed  205  lbs.,  and  was 
within  an  inch  or  so  oft)  feet  in  circumference.  We  can¬ 
not  tell  what  such  a  squash  would  be  worth,  as  such 
monsters  have  no  regular  price. 

‘4  i?Sy  Summer  in  si  Garden.” — 

Fields,  Osgood  &  Co.  liave.just  published  a  charming 
book,  by  Mr.  Clias.  D.  Warner,  of  Hartford.  There  are 
ever  so  many  funny  things  iu  every  man’s  experience  of 
the  world,  if  we  can  only  see  just  “where  the  laugh 
comes  in,”  and  how  to  get  the  fun  out  of  them.  Mr. 
Warner  sees  very  clearly,  and  kindly  lends  us  his  specta¬ 
cles.  It  is  not  meant  for  a  practically  useful  book,  strict¬ 
ly,  nor  to  make  you  laugh  ;  but  it  blends  so  pleasantly 
useful  hints,  dry  wit,  racy  fun,  and  observations  of  and 
upon  nature  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  when  taken 
up  it  fascinates  one  to  the  very  end.  [Henry  Ward 
Beecher  writes  a  sprightly,  chatty,  introductory  letter  for 
it,  and  the  little  book  pleases  everybody,  we  believe. 

'i’i'ecs  on  tiae  B*a-:iia-i«s. — A  Correspond¬ 
ent  thus  writes  from  Holt  Co.,  Mo.  :  “  Can  you  not  de¬ 
vise,  or  help  devise  some  plan  by  which  our  Government 
may  be  induced  to  plant  forest  trees  on  these  vast  plains 
west  of  us  ?  If  it  be  true  that  trees  cause  rain,  to  longer 
•neglect  it  is  criminal;  for  all  these  treeless  regions  of 
almost  countless  millions  of  acres  are  subject  to  droughts, 
and  once  during  many  years  (say  twenty)  to  such  a 
drought  as  to  be  frightful  in  its  consequences.  Indeed, 

I  tremble  to  think  that  the  time  will  come  when  these 
prairies,  being  densely  peopled,  a  whole  year  may  pass 
without  rain.  It  matters  little  now  owing  to  the  sparse 
population,  though  in  1859,  during  such  a  time,  hundreds 
of  people  died  in  Kansas  in  consequence.  Years  of  com¬ 
parative  regularity  pass  and  people  are  deceived,  hence 
the  country  becomes  densely  settled  ;  but  unless  some 
means  be  found  to  secure  to  us  rain,  (and  a  very  little 
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suffices),  there  must  be  awful  suffering.  It  is  said  that  it 
now  rains  in  Egypt  regularly,  owing  to  the  forest  trees 
planted  by  a  former  governor.  Now,  there  is  no  country 
in  the  world  where  trees  grow  faster  than  in  these 
prairies  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  he  will  be  honor¬ 
ably  immortalized  who  puts  in  operation  some  plan  by 
which  tlie  object  may  be  accomplished;  and  I  implore 
you  to  use  your  influence  towards  it.  The  people  of  the 
West,  owing  to  their  position,  are  wholly  occupied  with 
the  things  of  to-day,  grossly  material,  and  not  one  man 
in  a  hundred  thousand  ever  thinks  of  these  matters. 
Imagine  a  repetition  of  the  experience  of  1859,  with  three 
millions  of  people  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska :  the  whole 
world  would  stand  aghast.” 

Fun  Aliend — The  Patching  B3xlii- 
Mtion.— We  are  as  Impatient  as  any  one  else  can  be, 
at  the  necessary  postponement  of  the  Patching  and  Burn¬ 
ing  Exhibition,  noted  elsewhere,  for  in  addition  to  the 
great  amount  of  good  to  come,  and  that  already  done  to 
the  contributors  themselves,  we  anticipate  no  little 
imusement,  when  on  January  9th  and  10th  wo  commence 
lo  open  and  prepare  the  numberless  articles  of  ali  sorts, 
sizes,  and  fabrics,  that  have  already  come  to  hand.  Won¬ 
der  if  any  two  will  be  alike — coming  as  they  do  from 
hundreds  of  families,  iii  all  parts  of  the  country  ?  For  a 
week  past  the  various  express  messengers  have  several 
times  a  day  come  in  with  both  arms  piled  high  np  with 
parcels,  and  with  a  broad  grin  upon  their  countenances, 
as  if  conscious  of  doing  a  good  deed.  Won't  it  bo  a 
pleasant  as  well  as  amusing  sight  to  go  around  to  the 
Five  Points  Missions,  the  Howard  Mission,  the  Children’s 
Aid  Society,  etc.,  about  the  middle  of  January  and  after, 
and  see  the  regiments  of  poor  clothed  in  the  contents  of 
these  hundreds  of  parcels?  All  the  parcels  are  still 
packed  as  they  came,  and  will  remain  so  until  after  Jan. 
7th ;  but  a  few  dozen  letters  from  the  contributors,  that 
have  come  by  mail,  have  given  us  a  foretaste  of  what 
these  packages  will  reveal  on  the  day  of  exhibition.  A 
fine  show  is  already  assured,  but  our  grand  building, 
with  its  25x114  feet,  first  or  office  floor,  and  the  twenty 
new  rooms  on  the  five  floors  above,  now  being  all  newly 
fitted  up,  but  not  yet  occupied — all  splendidly  lighted 
by  newly  devised  skylights,  will  permit  ample  room  for 
a  supply  of  clothing  for  several  regiments  of  the  poor. 
So  we  invite  unlimited  further  contributions  of  articles 
for  competition,  and  for  distribution,  up  to  January  7th, 
when  the  opening  and  arranging  will  begin. 

Where  the  Advertisement  was 

Seen. — Dealers  are  always  pleased  to  know  where  the 
advertisement  was  published,  which  brought  them  a  cus¬ 
tomer.  It  is  also  a  gratification  to  us  to  have  our  wide¬ 
awake  readers  name  the  American  Agriculturist,  when 
ordering  from  those  advertising  in  it,  or  writing  to  them 
for  circulars  or  otherwise.  There  is  also  this  advantage, 
viz. :  that  as  our  advertisers  know  our  strict  rules,  and 
their  danger  of  exclusion,  if  not  of  being  shown,  if 
they  do  not  act  on  the  square,  they  will  be  all  the  more 
careful  and  will  take  special  pains  to  give  satisfaction,  if 
possible,  to  those  whom  they  know  to  have  come  to 
them  through  this  paper. 

Kansas  Crops— Correction.— In  our 

November  Number  a  correspondent  in  Ottawa  County 
gave  a  discouraging  view  of  the  prospects  of  the  crops, 
especially  of  corn,  in  that  State.  From  a  great  number 
of  reports  in  reply,  it  is  evident  that  “  F.  P.”  formed  his 
opinion  from  too  limited  an  area— colored,  perhaps,  by 
his  own  individual  experience.  All  of  these  letters  from 
different  counties  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  and  prospects  of  the  various  crops,  especially  of  corn, 
and  of  the  present  prosperity  and  high  hopes  of  farmers. 

A  S’uncE-ai  a  Way  —  B>ang-erous 
lilglit.— It  was  stated  at  a  Coroner’s  inquest,  Dec.  15th, 
that  99'^  per  cent  of  the  petroleum  oils  used  in  this  city 
are  dangerous — in  other  words,  that  only  one  gallon  in 
every  two  hundred,  is  safe  1  This  is  a  startling  announce¬ 
ment,  but  it  was  based  on  a  careful  scientific  examina¬ 
tion  of  a  very  large  number  of  samples  gathered  at  fan¬ 
dom  from  the  various  dealers.  And  this  city  is  no  worse 
off  than  the  rest  of  the  country.  From  an  observation 
of  a  large  number  of  newspapers  (of  which  about  4,000 
ire  regularly  received  at  this  office)  we  estimate  that 
there  is  an  average  of  at  least  one  death  a  day  resulting 
from  the  use  of  poor  petroleum  oil  or  “  kerosene.” 
There  is  no  need  of  this.  Good,  properly  rectified  oils 
lo  not  explode,  or  even  take  fire  at  ordinary  tempera¬ 
tures.  A  few  manufacturers  remove  the  cheap  napthas, 
and  sell  only  the  heavier,  non-explosive  oils.  Of  course 
this  requires  the  charging  of  higher  prices,  and  the  mass 
of  people  will  continue  to  purchase  those  mixtures  which 
cost  a  few  cents  less  •  er  gallon,  and  just  here  lies  the 
whole  difficulty.  People  will  buy  low-priced  gunpowder, 
whiskey,  and  petroleum,  unless  the  strong  arm  of  Gfov- 


ernment  is  interposed  and  the  saLe  of  dangerous  articles 
is  prohibited  by  severe  penalties*  The  ignorant  masses 
are  not  proper  judges,  and  competent  inspectors  should 
be  appointed  as  much  for  petroleum  oil,  as  for  steam- 
engines.  We  Commend  this  subject  to  the  earnest  at¬ 
tention  of  the  various  legislatures  usually  assembling 
tiiis  month.  A  word  more.  These  low-priced  oils  are 
not  really  cheap.  The  better  oils  give  about  as  much 
more  light  as  their  price  is  higher. 

£3ow  niiicEi  Sul!  In  HSsitter.—  George 
Livermore,  Broome  Co.—1 The  amount  of  salt  in  butter 
varies  from  none  at  all  to  2  ounces  to  the  pound.  Such 
is  tire  difference  in  tastes.  That  which  we  prefer  for  our 
own  table,  and  which  is  most  agreeable  to  our  friends,  has 
one  ounce  to  the  pound,  worked  in  at  the  close  of  the 
first  working.  Of  course  a  small  portion  of  the  salt  is 
worked  out— more  or  less  according  to  the  amount  of 
buttermilk  left  in  the  butter,  which  varies  with  the  way 
in  which  the  butter  comes — soft  or  hard,  granular  or 
waxy,  at  the  second  and  final  working. 

Ao  IPeoiijslkSij  Speeds  for  flows. — 

“Mrs.  N.  L.  C.”  The  medical  action  of  pumpkin  seeds 
is  perhaps  not  thoroughly  understood.  They  are  re¬ 
garded  as  almost  a  specific  cure  for  tape-worm  in  man. 
The  worm  is  killed  and  passes  away.  They  certainly 
have  a  strong  diuretic  action  upon  man  and  animals. 
This  alone  would  account  for  the  decrease  of  milk.  If 
tire  blood  is  used  up  in  the  kidneys,  the  lactral  glands 
will  be  left  with  a  short  supply. 

Mechanical  ineersaaji'  in  Yale 

College.  —  We  have  received  the  Inaugural  AdcVress  of 
Professor  Win.  P.  Trowbridge,  on  taking  the  chair  of 
Mechanical  Engineering  in  the  Yale  Scientific  School. 
Mr.  Trowbridge  is  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  and  served 
with  distinction  upon  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  and  has 
more  recently  been  connected  with  the  Novelty  Iron 
Works  in  New  York.  The  address  is  upon  Mechanical  or 
Dynamical  Engineering  in  its  relations  to  civilization. 
It  is  issued  by  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Scientific 
School. 

“  Pheasants  ami  Poultry,”  is  the 

attractive  title  of  a  book  sent  us  with  the  compliments 
of  II.  C.  Dear,  of  England.  An  article  by  “Path-Finder,” 
a  writer  in  the  London  Field,  cut  up  into  very  brief  chap¬ 
ters  and  printed  in  coarse  type,  makes  a  dozen  small 
pages,  to  which  is  added  hardly  any  end  of  notices,  recom¬ 
mendations  of  Dear’s  food  for  poultry,  cattle  food,  etc. 
The  price  of  the  book  is  2s.  C d.  sterling,  about  75  cents — 
which  strikes  us  as  rather  dear  for  an  advertising  docu¬ 
ment.  We  do  not  and  never  have  believed  in  the  free  use 
of  any  of  these  stimulating  articles  of  diet ;  excellent  as 
medicine  they  may  be,  but  not  as  “/ooff.” 

fi£ow  to  Head  <!> ft"  Iseddlers. — The 

peddler  nuisance  is  becoming  almost  unendurable.  Ven¬ 
ders  of  all  manner  of  notions  crowd  the  cars,  steam  and 
ferry  boats,  and  over-run  stores  and  offices,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  everybody.  The  Internal  Revenue  law 
stipulates  that  every  one  of  these  pedestrian  peddlers 
shall  take  out  a  ten  dollar  license ;  a  failure  to  do  so 
makes  them  amenable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  or 
more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  in  addition  to  paying  the 
back  tax.  Any  Internal  Revenue  officer  has  a  right  to 
ask  any  such  peddler  to  show  the  receipt  for  payment  of 
tiie  tax.  In  case  the  latter  refuses,  the  officer  may  seize 
his  wares  and  convey  him  to  the  assessor  of  the  district, 
who,  in  turn,  may  direct  a  forfeiture  and  sale.  To  rid 
yourself  therefore  of  these  illegal  peddlers,  who,  like  bad 
pennies,  are  always  returning,  one  has  but  to  complain  or 
threaten  to  complain  to  the  nearest  Internal  Revenue  of¬ 
ficer.  A  few  threats  of  this  character,  especially  if  car¬ 
ried  out,  would  serve  to  make  the  whole  of  them  scarce. 

Present  to  the  Yale  Scientific 

Scliool. — The  Managing  Board  of  this  School  acknow¬ 
ledge  in  a  recent  publication  the  receipt  from  the  Novelty 
Iron  Works  of  New  York  of  a  collection  of  drawings 
numbering  several  thousands,  “  exhibiting  entire  and 
in  detail  multiform  mechanical  structures.” 

'Flic  ESeport  o  f  I  lie  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  has  been  for  some  weeks  upon  our 
table,  but  we  have  not  had  time  to  give  it  that  close  scru¬ 
tiny  which  its  table  of  contents  calls  for.  We  see,  how¬ 
ever,  several  subjects  which  arc  of  great  importance  and 
interest  at  this  time,  and  appear  to  be  well  treated 
and  valuable  contributions  to  our  knowledge.  Besides 
the  reports  of  the  Statistician,  Entomologist,  Chemist, 
and  Superintendent  of  Gardens ;  we  have  a  long  and  val¬ 
uable  report  by  Prof.  Posy,  on  Agricultural  Meteorology, 
which  is  endorsed  in  a  note  by  Prof.  Henry,  “as  an  elab¬ 


orate  exposition  of  the  latest  facts  and  speculations  on 
the  subject.”  The  “  Report  of  the  Editor  ”  includes  not 
less  than  30  distinct  articles,  all  appearing  as  if  they 
were  original,  that  is,  first  given  to  the  public  in  this 
form.  Every  clue  to  the  source  whence  the  information 
was  collected  by  the  editor,  with  a  single  exception  or 
two  that  we  notice,  is  carefully  excluded.  The  infor¬ 
mation  is  not  original,  for  some  of  it  has  appeared  in 
slightly  different  form  in  other  publications,  if  not  in 
precisely  the  same  language,  to  our  certain  knowledge. 
The  mere  statement  that  “Mr.  So  and  So  reports,” 
means,  if  it  means  anything,  that  he  reports  to  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department,  instead  of  which  the  editor  has 
probably  found  the  statement  in  some  agricultural  paper 
and  appropriated  it.  This  would  be  in  character  for  the 
editor  of  one  of  our  agricultural  or  stock  papers,  which 
is  run  in  the  interest  of  some  stock  farm,  or  seed  estab¬ 
lishment,  but  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  national  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  character  of  the  Agricultural  Report.  Editors 
are  too  apt  to  forget  that  persons  interested  in  the  most 
valuable  information  always  want  to  trace  it  to  its  source, 
and  that  statistics,  tables  of  results,  and  scientific  state¬ 
ments, lose  their  value  if  their  source  is  not  clearly  stated. 

E^irymaia’s  Convention. —  The  6th 

Yearly  Convention  of  Dairymen  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Am.  Dairymen’s  Assoc’n  is  called  to  meet  at  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  January  10th  to  15th.  Donald  G.  Mitchell,  Prof. 
Caldwell  of  Cornell,  Joseph  Harris  who  “  Walks  and 
Talks,”  are  announced  to  make  set  speeches  ;  besides  a 
number  of  other  gentlemen  and  dairy  farmers  have  agreed 
to  be  present  and  speak  on  certain  important  topics.  The 
Secretary,  Mr.  G.  B.  Weeks,  of  Syracuse,  or  the  Presi- 1 
dent, Hon.  Horatio  Seymour,  will  give  further  information. 

Professor  Ag-assiz  Wants  Car¬ 
casses  of  all  sorts  of  pure-bred  domestic  animals  and 
poultry.  He  proposes  to  preserve  the  skeletons,  and,  if 
practicable,  the  skins(  not  stuffed),  in  the  Museum  of  Com¬ 
parative  Zoology,  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  Professor  Henry 
A.  Ward,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  co-operating  with  Prof. 
Agassiz  in  this  exceedingly  important  work,  and  receives 
the  specimens,  which  are  to  be  prepared  under  his  direc¬ 
tion.  Tlie  accompanying  letter  from  Prof.  A.  to  Prof.  W. 
explains  the  whole  matter.  Gentlemen  who  lose  by  acci¬ 
dent,  or  are  obliged  to  kill  valuable  animals  or  fowls  of 
the  pure  breeds  only,  and  who  wish  to  co-operate  in  this 
work,  will  ship  them  boxed  or  otherwise  expeditiously  to 
Prof.  Ward.  Prof.  Agassiz’s  letter,  somewhat  abbreviat¬ 
ed,  is  as  follows  : 

Cambridge,  Dec.  13,  1870. 

Dear  Sir. — I  propose  to  put  up  in  the  Museum  of  Com¬ 
parative  Zoology  a  perfect  skeleton  of  a  male,  a  female, 
a  half-grown  and  a  young  of  each  breed,  of  all  the  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  domesticated  cattle  raised  not  only  in  this 
country  but  in  every  part  of  the  world,  as  a  monument 
to  the  progress  of  civilization  in  that  direction.^  I  shall, 
at  the  outset,  limit  myself  to  the  pure  breeds.-, . Now 
that  you  understand  my  plan,  and  are  ready  with  your 
skilled  workmen  to  undertake  the  preparation  of  the 
skeletons,  I  can  hope  to  proceed  with  its  execution  as 
rapidly  as  the  misfortune  of  accidental  or  natural  death 
may  deprive  the  stock-grower  of  any  of  his  pure  stock. 
I  suppose  I  am  not  mistaken  in  assuming  that  the  man 
who  has  lost  a  valuable  animal  would  prefer  to  see  it  put 
up  handsomely  in  a  museum,  with  a  label  commemora¬ 
ting  the  pedigree  and  history  of  the  same,  than  to  bury 
it  and  allow  it  to  be  entirely  lost.  I  would  therefore 
make  an  appeal  to  the  farmers  of  the  country  to  send  to 
you  the  specimens  of  pure  blooded  breeds,  known  to  be 
such,  which  they  may  lose,  and  to  forward  them  to  you 
by  railroad,  giving  you  at  the  same  time,  by  letter,  the 
necessary  information  concerning  the  history  of  the  spec¬ 
imens  that  I  may  record  the  whole  in  our  catalogues.  It 
would  be  desirable,  where  convenient,  to  have  them  for¬ 
warded  with  the  skin,  *  *  *  but  to  lessen  the  chances 
of  decomposition,  the  intestines  should  be  removed. 
Beginning  at  home  I  would  first  call  for  specimens  of  all 
the  breeds  of  cows,  horses,  sheep,  swine,  dogs,  goats, 
rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  etc.,  fowls,  turkeys,  ducks,  geese  and 
fancy  birds.  As  fast  as  the  skeletons  can  be  mounted  they 
will  be  put  up  in  a  special  room  in  the  Museum  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  to  remain  accessible  to  every  body  at  all  times, 
all  the  year  round,  so  that  this  collection  may  shortly 
afford  the  best  means  of  studying  the  anatomy  of  our  do¬ 
mesticated  animals  as  far  as  their  skeletons  are  concerned. 
*  *  *  Yours  very  truly,  L.  Agassiz. 

Prof.  H.  A.  Wakd,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Feeding'  Tiii’iiips  in  Kansas. — 

“  E.  D.  L.”  When  Turnips  are  worth  but  a  few  cents  a 
bushel,  it  seems  a  waste  of  time  to  spend  time  to  cut 
them  up,  but  it  is  important.  There  is  danger  of  them 
choking  the  cattle  or  horses.  We  need  a  cheap  root- 
cutter  that  will  work  fast.  Chopping  with  a  spade  is 
slow  work. 
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Special  Premiums. 

For  a  renewal  and  one  new  subscriber  to 
American  Agriculturist,  or  one  subscriber  to 
Hearth  and  Home. 

Trophy  Tomato  has  proved  so  far  superior  to 
others  that  we  desire  to  have  it  widely  distributed,  and 
we  have  made  such  arrangements  with  Col.  Waring  as  to 
enable  us  to  offer  pure  seed  from  headquarters,  with  his 
trade  mark  guaranty  of  genuineness. 

Japan  Iiiltes.— We  offer  from  the  gardens  of  A.  S. 
Fuller,  Esq.,  several  of  the  beautiful  Japan  Lilies,  some 
of  which  have  been  sold  by  seedsmen  within  the  last  two 
years  as  high  as  $5  each.  Any  one  of  these  is  an  orna¬ 
ment  to  any  garden,  and  they  can  be  had  free  as  premiums. 

Enmelan  Orape-Vines. — Hasbrouck  &  Bushnell, 
proprietors  of  the  original  stock,  will  supply  us  with 
vines  of  this  most  excellent  variety,  and  we  wish  all  of 
our  subscribers  would  try  at  least  one. 

I.— To  every  old  subscriber  to  American  Agriculturist 
who  after  this  date  renews,  and  sends  one  new  subscrib¬ 
er,  with  $1.50  for  each,  and  5  cents  for  postage  on  the 
premium,  we  will  send  any  one  of  the  following  eight 
articles  that  may  be  chosen : 

1  Package  (200  Seeds)  of  Trophy  Tomato  Seeds. 

Or 1  Bulb  Red  Japan  Lily,  Lilium  speciosum  rubrum. 

Or 1  Bulb  White  Japan  Lily,  Lilium.  speciosum  album. 
Or : — 1  Bulb  Golden-banded  Lily,  Lilium  auratum. 

Or: — 1  Bulb  Long-flowered  Lily,  Lilium  longifiorum. 

Or : — 1  Bulb  Gladiolus,  or  Sword  Lily,  named  varieties. 
Or : — 2  Bulbs  Tigriclia,  or  Mexican  Tiger  Lily, differ’!  kinds 
Or: — 1  Eumelan  Grape-Vine  No.  1. 

n.— For  one  subscriber,  received  after  this  date  to 
HEARTH  AND  HOME,  for  one  year,  at  $3,  with  5  cents 
for  postage  on  the  article,  we  will  send  any  desired  one 
of  the  above  premiums.  Subscriptions  taking  these  spe¬ 
cial  premiums  will  not  be  counted  in  other  premium  lists. 

- -»  • -  - ►-». - - 

IMPORTANT  ! 

Patching  Exhibition  Postponed* 

TO  BE  HELD  JANUARY  1  lTH,  1 2TH,  AND  1  3TH. 

We  regret  the  absolute  necessity  of  changing  the  time 
of  the  “ Patching  and  Darning  Exhibition”  until  Janu¬ 
ary  11th,  for  the  following  reasons :  The  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  Buildings  are  undergoing  extensive  alterations 
and  improvements,  at  a  cost  of  about  $30,000,  all  of  which, 
by  the  terms  of  the  contract,  are  to  be  mainly  completed 
before  Christmas;  but  owing  to  varions  entirely  un¬ 
looked-for  delays,  it  now  appears  probable  that  we  are 
likely  to  be  kept  in  a  11  muss  ”  until  after  the  time  first 
set  for  the  Exhibition,  and,  of  course,  it  will  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  display  the  garments  properly  in  the  midst  of 
scaffolding,  new  paint,  etc.  As  people  are  too  much  en¬ 
gaged  to  visit  such  an  Exhibition  during  the  first  week 
of  the  new  year,  it  seems  best  to  wait  until  the  second 
week;  and  it  has  therefore  been  decided  to  hold  the 
Exhibition  on  January  11th,  12th,  and  13th. 

We  exceedingly  regret  this  delay,  because  to  “post¬ 
pone”  is  not  a  custom  of  ours;  but  perhaps  it  will  be 
just  as  well  for  all  concerned.  The  contributions  to  the 
poor  will  be  none  the  less  acceptable  in  midwinter, 
when  previous  supplies  are  exhausted. 

The  numerous  parcels  already  sent  in,  ana  others  as 
they  come,  will  be  carefully  stored  in  a  room  set  apart 
for  the  purpose  until  January  7th,  up  to  which  time  fur¬ 
ther  garments  for  competition  or  distribution  may  still  be 
sent  in. 


Poultry  Sliow  in  New  York. — The 

New  York  State  Poultry  Society  is  holding  its  Third  An¬ 
nual  Show  as  the  Agriculturist  goes  to  press.  It  is  a 
great  success.  The  quality  of  the  poultry  of  the  United 
States  is  increasing  in  excellence  every  year,  and  this 
year  the  Society  has  on  its  list  of  exhibitors  some  of  the 
first  English  and  Irish  breeders.  The  Show  is  strongest 
in  games  and  Asiatics,  both  of  which  are  superb.  French 
fowls  are  in  good  numbers  and  very  good ;  Bantams  nev¬ 
er  beaten  at  any  show  in  America.  Dorkings  fair  in  num¬ 
bers  and  very  superior  in  size  and  markings.  Hamburghs, 
beautiful  and  large — of  course  criticizable,  but  the  best 
we  have  ever  seen.  The  American  Agriculturist  Prizes 
have  drawn  many  entries;  and  the  same  is  true  of 
the  Rural  New-Yorker  Prize,  for  native  breeds.  The 
foreign  exhibitors  for  President  Kingsland’s  prizes  are 
Henry  Beldon,  of  Bingley,  Yorkshire  ;  J.  H.  Cryer,  of 
Southport,  England ;  and  J.  C.  Cooper,  of  Limerick, 
Ireland.  The  show  of  Turkeys  is  grand ;  so  of  water 
fowls  of  all  kinds,  Toulouse  Geese  and  Aylesbury  Ducks 

*  See  Hearth  and  Home,  No.  49,  page  778,  and  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist ,  December  Number,  page  448. 


being  especially  noticeable.  Besides,  the  Pheasants,  and 
Ornamental  fowls,  the  Ponies,  Rabbits,  Egg-hatching 
Apparatus  of  two  kinds,  and  sundry  Poultry  House  and 
Yard  appliances,  all  add  greatly  to  the  attractiveness  and 
instructiveness  of  the  Show. 

Working  Land  on  SUares  in  Vir¬ 
ginia. — A  correspondent  in  Clarke  Co.,  Va.,  writes  us 
that  he  is  working  110  acres  of  poor,  cleared  land  on 
shares,  paying  one-third  of  all  the  grain  and  hay  raised, 
as  rent,  and,  we  presume,  the  same  proportion  of  animal 
products.  He  keeps  four  horses,  twenty  sheep,  and  pro¬ 
poses  to  keep  eight  or  ten  cattle,  and  as  many  pigs  as 
will  make  bacon  for  his  own  use.  The  soil  is  a  mixture 
of  clay,  limestone, and  gravel,  slightly  sandy ;  it  is  entirely 
free  from  wet  or  marshy  land,  and  just  sufficiently  rolling 
to  prevent  any  stagnant  pools.  “My  wheat,”  he  says, 
“  brings  me  in  debt  two  out  of  three  years.  The  soil 
runs  readily  into  blue  or  sward  grass.  Butter  brings  on 
the  average  about  25  cents  per  pound.  I  have  no  money 
to  help  me.  I  have  the  farm  in  five  lots,  besides  a  five- 
acre  lot  designed  for  mowing.  If  you  can  advise  me  as 
to  the  best  rotation  of  crops  or  general  management 
please  do  so.” - Working  land  on  shares  is  a  poor  sys¬ 

tem.  There  is  always  a  temptation  to  do  as  little  work 
as  possible  on  the  land.  We  doubt  whether  a  man  can 
find  his  own  teams,  stock,  implements,  seed,  etc.,  and 
afford  to  pay  one-third  of  all  his  produce,  and  at  the 
same  time  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  land  and  make  the 
necessary  repairs.  Perhaps  this  farm  is  worth  $3,000. 
To  work  it  properly  would  require  the  labor  of  two  men 
the  year  round,  and  additional  help  in  summer  equal  to  a 
man  for  half  a  year— say  two-and-a-half  men,  worth,  if 
first-class  men,  at  least  $1,000.  Then  the  keep  of  the 
four  horses  would  cost  at  least  $300  more.  Wear  and  tear 
of  implements,  harness,  etc.,  would  be  at  least  $100  more 
Seed.  $100  more,  or  say  $1,500  in  all.  And  you  give  one- 
third  of  this  sitni,  or  $500,  for  the  use  of  a  farm  worth 
only  $3,000.  It  cannot  be  done— and  in  fact  is  not  done. 
Persons  who  rent  farms  on  shares  do  not,  and  cannot 
farm  them  properly.  Usually  the  crops  which  pay  the 
best  are  those  which  require  most  labor ;  but  out  of  every 
three  days’  labor  the  landlord  gets  one,  and  the  tenaut  is 
at  all  times  tempted  to  spend  as  little  for  labor  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  more  labor  he  expends,  and  the  more  manure 
he  uses,  the  more  rent  he  has  to  pay,  and  the  better  the 
land  will  be  when  he  leaves  it.  Our  correspondent  loses 
money  on  wheat;  and,  if  so,  we  do  not  see  how  he  can 
expect  to  make  a  profit  on  any  other  cultivated  crop.  On 
corn  or  potatoes  he  must  expend  more  labor  than  on  wheat, 
barley  or  oats.  If  two-thirds  of  a  wheat  crop  will  not 
pay  him,  two-thirds  of  a  corn  crop,  as  a  general  rule, 
certainly  will  not.  The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  butter 
and  cheese  making.  One-third  of  all  the  labor  of  making 
the  butter  goes  to  the  land-owner.  Better  convert  thegrass 
into  beef  than  into  butter.  It  requires  less  labor.  Bet¬ 
ter  keep  sheep  for  the  same  reason.  In  fact,  as  you  get 
the  house  and  firewood  for  nothing,  with  two-thirds  of 
the  fruit  for  merely  picking  the  whole,  better  let  the  fend 
bring  forth  what  it  will  spontaneously  and  go  and  work 
f  'or  some  one  else !  Our  object  in  making  these  remarks 
is  simply  to  show  the  tendency  of  the  system  of  working 
land  on  shares.  The  tenant  has  many  inducements  to 
impoverish  the  soil,  and  few,  if  any,  to  improve  it.  As 
Arthur  Young  once  said,  with  characteristic  exaggera¬ 
tion,  “  Give  a  man  the  secure  possession  of  a  bleak  rock, 
and  he  will  turn  it  into  a  garden ;  give  him  the  nine- 
years’  lease  of  a  garden,  and  he  will  convert  it  into  a 
desert.” 


Foot  and  Mouth  Disease  in  Dutchess  Co. 


This  disease,  which,  though  not  usually  directly  fatal, 
often  produces  death  by  secondary  action  or  its  influence 
on  other  morbid  symptoms,  has  caused  very  great 
trouble,  and  loss  of  property  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe.  It  has  made  its  appearance  in 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  N.Y. 
State  Agricultural  Society  makes  the  following  state¬ 
ment  : 

Farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  upon 
the  lines  of  through  cattle  traffic,  should  be  on  their 
guard,  and  upon  the  first  indication  of  disease  showing 
any  of  the  symptoms  stated  below,  should  give  imme¬ 
diate  notice  to  the  State  Commissioner  nearest  them. 
The  State  Cattle  Commissioners  are  Lewis  F.  Allen, 
(address  Buffalo,  N.  Y„)  M.  R.  Patrick,  Manlius,  Onon¬ 
daga  County,  and  Dr.  Moreau  Morris,  No.  301  Mott 
street,  New  York. 

The  disease  is  the  epizotic  aphtha,  commonly  known 
as  the  foot  and  month  disease,  which  is  at  this  time  pre¬ 
vailing  to  a  very  annoying  extent  in  Great  Britain.  It  is 
highly  contagions,  not  only  by  contact  with  diseased  ani¬ 
mals,  but  also  by  contact  with  the  discharges  from  the 
sores,  and  the  contagion  may  be  conveyed  by  the  matter 
adhering  to  the  clothes  (especially  the  shoes)  of  persons 


attending  diseased  animals,  and  also  by  the  matter  in 
the  dung  and  litter  of  animals,  on  which  account  there 
is  special  danger  from  the  manure  or  dirt  thrown  out  of 
cattle  cars  at  stations  or  in  motion.  The  disease  is  also 
readily  and  frequently  (perhaps  most  frequently)  commu¬ 
nicated  by  the  discharges  dropped  upon  the  highways  by 
sick  cattle  driven  over  them,  and  for  this  reason  the  first 
precaution  to  be  taken  is  to  prevent  the  moving  of  cattle 
attacked  by  the  disease.  The  disease  sometimes  affects 
the  udders  of  cows,  and  during  its  course  (whether  symp¬ 
toms  of  its  affecting  the  udder  part  or  not)  the  milk 
should  not  be  used  as  human  food  or  given  to  any 
animals. 

The  Dutchess  County  infected  district  has  been  visited 
by  Prof.  Low,  of  Cornell  Uuiversity,  consulting  veterin¬ 
arian  to  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  who  sends  the 
following  brief  statement  of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease^ 
viz :  First— From  one  to  two  days  dullness,  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite,  (and  of  milk  in  cows,)  hot  dry  mouth,  with  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  grind  the  teeth  and  to  slaver,  heat  and  tender¬ 
ness  of  the  udder  and  teats  and  of  the  feet,  with  frequent 
shaking  of  the  feet,  as  if  to  get  rid  of  some  irritating 
matter.  Second — On  the  second  day,  abundant  frothing 
at  the  mouth,  loud  smacking  of  the  lips  and  tongue, 
lameness  and  the  formation  of  blisters  of  various  sizes, 
up  to  an  inch  across,  on  the  mouth,  udder  and  teats  and 
between  the  hoofs.  Third — In  one  or  two  days  more 
these  blisters  burst,  leaving  raw  sores  and  shreds  of  loose 
skin  inside  the  upper  lip,  on  the  roof  of  the  mouth  and 
the  tongue,  on  the  teats  and  between  the  hoofs.  These 
discharge  an  irritating  fluid  for  some  time,  then  scab  over 
and  heal  up,  in  favorable  cases,  in  from  ten  to  fifteen 
days.  It  should  be  added  that  the  milk  should  be  drawn 
by  tubes  or  syphons  in  case  the  udder  or  teats  become  so 
sore  that  the  cow  cannot  be  milked  as  usual,  and  that  the 
sick  beasts  should  be  well  nursed  and  nourished  with 
soft  mashes  and  gruels.  Cooling  but  not  purgative  medi¬ 
cines  should  be  given,  and  the  sores  washed  with  some 
mild  carbolic  acid  preparation,  or  with  a  weak  solution 
of  sulphate  of  zinc  (white  vitriol). 

- «-« - — BOW - r-m- - - 

Two  Important  Habits  to  Cultivate  in 
Your  Sons. 


It  is  a  generally  observed  fact  that,  in  this  country,  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  successful  men  are  either 
the  sons  of  poor  parents,  or  orphans— or  half  orphans ; 
and  that  comparatively  few  sons  of  rich  men  amount  to 
much  in  any  business  or  profession,  notwithstanding 
the  superior  advantages  they  have  of  education,  position, 
and  an  inherited  capital  to  start  with.  The  exceptions 
are  usually,  of  course  not  always,  the  oldest  children  of 
those  who  have  gradually  grown  up  to  wealth— those 
who  received  their  bent  while  the  parents  were  them¬ 
selves  too  thoroughly  occupied  to  carry  their  children, 
and  too  economical  themselves  to  allow  spendthrift  habits 
in  their  children.  Another  thing  we  have  observed  is, 
that,  other  tilings  being  equal,  successful  men  come  from 
large  rather  than  from  small  families.  Three-fourths  or 
more  of  the  rich  men,  and  the  influential  men  of  this  city 
to-day,  have  risen  to  their  present  positions  from  very  in¬ 
digent  circumstances  in  early  life.  Why  is  this  so?  Is 
it  necessarily  so  ?  Must  the  well-to-do  parent  feel  that, 
after  all  his  efforts  to  acquire  for  himself  and  his  family 
the  position  that  wealth  gives,  there  is  some  compensa¬ 
ting  decree  of  Providence  which  ordains  that  his  sons 
must  enter  upon  a  descending  scale  ? 

Our  observation  has  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  two 
of  the  strongest  elements  of  success  arc,  courageous  self- 
reliance,  and  economy.  The  boy  left  a  poor  orphan  has 
to  fight  his  own  battles.  No  rich  father  furnishes  him  a 
carriage  to  ride,  and  so  he  must  walk — and  he  learns  to 
walk.  No  one  reaches  out  a  friendly  hand  to  lead  him, 
and  he  learns  to  go  alone.  With  a  scanty  supply  of 
pocket  money,  he  is  compelled  to  habits  of  economy  that 
ever  after  cling  to  him.  “  The  boy  is  father  to  the  man” 
is  a  trite  saying.  The  poor  boy  comes  up  to  manhood, 
and  instead  of  leaning  upon  some  one  to  aid  him,  or  of 
waiting  for  some  one  to  come  to  his  help,  he  strikes  out 
with  a  feeling  that,  to  use  a  vulgarism,  he  must  “root, 
hog  or  die,” — and  he  roots  away.  Look  where  you  will, 
and  you  will  find  that  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred 
successful  men  are  inspired  with  just  this  self-reliant 
feeling.  It  is  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  go-ahead  and 
get-ahead-yourself  spirit  that  animates  them.  The  man 
who  was  helped  by  father  when  a  boy,  whose  school  ex¬ 
penses  were  paid  by  father  instead  of  having  to  earn 
them  himself,  whose  expenses  in  preparing  for  his  pro¬ 
fession,  or  whose  capital  in  starting  business,  came  from 
some  paternal  bank,  begins  life  with  a  dependent  feeling, 
and  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  him  to  strike  out  into  the 
world  with  the  feeling  that  whatever  I  am  I  must  make 
myself;  whatever  I  get  I  must  get  for  myself.  The  only 
son,  petted  and  aided  as  he  could  not  be  if  he  were  only 
“one  of  several,”  lacks  this  element  of  self-reliance. 
Even  in  his  “  sums”  and  his  other  school  lessons,  he  is 
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helped  out,  by  mother  or  sister,  or  perhaps  by  father,  or  a 
subserviaut  teacher.  It  is  a  very  strong  objection  to 
private  or  home  schools  and  tutors,  that  with  few  pupils, 
the  teacher  helps  the  children  too  much,  and  they  also 
lack  the  stimulant  of  competition.  In  large  families  of 
children  they  have  each  to  fight  his  own  way  along 
among  compeers,  and  thus  a  healthful  self-reliant  spirit 
is  acquired. 

We  have  said  enough  to  illustrate  our  idea.  Let  every 
parent  consider  the  subject  well,  and  see  what  he  can  do 
to  cultivate  this  self-reliant  spirit  in  his  children.  Let 
the  training  begin  in  very  early  life.  Every  time  we  see 
a  mother  sit  down  to  work  out  the  boy’s  “  sums”  for 
him,  and  help  him  dig  out  bis  other  lessons,  we  feel  that 
she  is  by  so  much  teaching  him  to  lean  upon  others, 
and  lessening  his  manly  independence.  If  he  is  over¬ 
tasked  to  absolute  despair,  let  the  task  be  lessened  an¬ 
other  time,  but  in  every  case  let.  him  “  paddle  his  own 
canoe.”  Kindly  encourage  him  to  do  it,  but  do  not  do  it 
for  him.  While  still  very  young,  give  him  full  charge  of 
some  work  that  he  must  accomplish  entirely  without  aid 
from  others.  We  think  it  well  to  give  every  boy  on  a 
farm  at  least  a  small  plot  of  ground,  in  the  care  and  di¬ 
rection  of  which  he  is  to  be  absolute  sovereign,  suffer¬ 
ing  its  losses  and  enjoying  its  profits.  In  its  manage¬ 
ment  let  him  have  little  of  your  aid  or  even  advice.  He 
will  thus  both  learn  self-reliance,  and  be  led  to  plan  and 
study  for  himself.  Though  there  be  a  score  of  servants 
in  the  house,  the  child  should  not  harbor  the  idea  that  he 
can  run  to  them  for  every  thing  wanted.  In  short,  what¬ 
ever  the  station,  let  the  children  have  a  considerable 
number  of  duties  and  cares  that  they  must  attend  to 
without  leaning  upon  any  one. 

With  this  courageous  self-reliance  secured,  a  habit  of 
economy— not  a  mean  or  miserly  parsimony — will  go  far 
to  ensure  a  man’s  success.  We  believe  every  boy  should 
have  a  money  purse,  and  always  have  something  in  it. 
If  you  can  only  spare  him  three  cents  a  month,  let  him 
learn  to  spend  but  two  of  them,  and  to  keep  an  account 
of  the  expenditures.  It  is  as  important  for  him  to  do 
this,  for  the  habit  it,  begets,  as  for  the  millionaire  to 
enter  a  sale  of  a  hundred  thousand.  A  business  man  of 
our  acquaintance,  possessed  of  large  wealth,  came  to  this 
city  almost  penniless,  and  engaged  to  work  at  a  very 
small  salary.  Himself  and  wife  took  apartments  which 
allowed  them  to  save  $200  a  year.  While  his  fellow 
clerks  took  a  three  shilling  noon  lunch,  he  contented 
himself  with  one  costing  half  that  sum,  but  quite  as 
nourishing.  The  money  saved  by  these  two  economies 
was  just  what  he  needed  when  a  little  business  enterprise 
opened  to  him,  that  laid  the  foundation  of  his  present 
wealth.  Getting  rich  depends  not  so  much  upon  what  a 
man  receives,  as  upon  what  he  saves.  The  sons  of  the 
rich  seldom  acquire  these  habits  of  economy,  but  com¬ 
mencing  where  their  fathers  leave  off,  they  retrace  his 
steps  and  they  leave  off  where  he  began — at  the  small 
end  of  the  horn. 


Put  Water  on  the  Stove  Now. 

A  BIT  OF  PRACTICAL  SCIENCE. 


If  everybody  knew  the  amount  of  comfort  and  health 
to  bn  derived  from  it,  there  would  not  be  a  fire  lighted 
this  winter  without  having  an  open  vessel  of  some  kind 
containing  water,  upon  every  stove  and  in  every  heating 
furnace  in  actual  use.  Let  the  reader  look  a  little  into 
the  practical  science  of  the  matter,  for  it  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  be  understood.  If  you  warm  a  portion  of  air  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  the  property  of  combining  with  water,  and, 
so  to  speak,  hiding  it.  If  you  cool  the  air  again,  it  lets 
go  its  hold  of  the  water.  On  a  warm  day,  we  say,  a 
pitcher  or  tumbler  of  cold  water  “  sweats,”  for  we  see 
moisture  ou  the  outside.  The  truth  is,  no  water  passes 
through  the  sides,  but  it  cools  the  warm  air,  and  then 
this  air  lets  go  its  concealed  water,  and  it  settles  on  the 
outside  of  the  cooled  vessel.  When  the  air  above  us  by 
any  means  become  cooled,  it  gives  up  its  moisture  ;  the 
hidden  vapor  or  particles  of  water  unite  in  great  numbers 
until  eacli  little  mass  becomes  too  large  and  heavy  to 
float  longer,  and  it  falls  as  a  rain  drop.  Millions  of  these 
drops  make  a  rain  shower. 

A  room  10  feet  square  and  10  feet  high  contains  1,000 
cubic  feet  of  air.  When  this  amount  of  air  is  just  ice 
cold,  (32"  F.,)  it  will  hold  2,350  grains  of  water — that  is, 
51 13  ounces,  or  one-third  of  a  pint.  [A  pound  or  pint  of 
water  weighs  T,000  grains.]  Set  10  pounds  or  pints  of 
water  in  a  dish  on  the  floor,  and  it  will  stay  there  ;  the 
air  will  not  take  any  of  it,  because  it  is  already  just 
full  of  watery  vapor. 

Now  warm  the  air  a  little — say  8°,  or  to  40°  of  the  Fah¬ 
renheit  thermometer,  and  after  a  while  you  will  find  that 
the  dish  has  lost  1,300  grains  of  water,  which  the  air  has 
picked  up.  Let  the  air  be  cooled  down  again  to  32°  by 
cold  upon  the  outside  of  the  windows,  and  this  1,300 
grains  of  water  (nearly  2  gills)  will  be  thrown  out  by  the 


air  and  will  settle  on  the  window  glass.  You  can  write 
your  name  on  the  damp,  foggy  film  of  water. . .  .Now  heat 
the  air  up  to  70° — a  moderate  summer  warmth— and 
after  a  while  your  dish  of  water  will  have  lost  5,540  grains 
of  water,  or  about  four-fifths  of  a  pint,  though  the  air 
appears  no  damper  than  before,  because  it  has  hid  away 
this  extra  water,  or  made  it  insensible.  If  you  now  cool 
it  again  as  before,  there  will  be  nearly  a  pint  of  water  on 
the  window  glass.. .  .If  yon  heat  the  air  to  100",  it  will 
pick  up  and  hide  more  than  a  quart  (16,770  grains)  of 
extra  water.  Here  is  a  table  showing  how  many  grains 
weight  of  water  air  will  take  up  and  hide,  at  several 
temperatures : 

1000  feet  of  air  at  0°,  contains  ISO  grains  of  water. 

1000  feet  of  air  at  32°,  contains  2350  grains  of  water. 

1000  feet  of  air  at  40°,  contains  3060  grains  of  water. 

1000  feet  of  air  at  SIF,  contains  4240  grains  of  water. 

1000  feet  of  air  at  60°.  contains  5S20  grains  of  water. 

1000  feet  of  air  at  70°,  contains  7910  grains  of  water. 

1000  feet  of  air  at  80°,  oontains  10730  grains  of  water. 

1000  feet  of  air  at  90°,  contains  14330  grains  of  water. 

1000  feet  of  air  at  100°,  contains  19120  grains  of  water. 

The  air  is  always  very  eager  to  get  just  what  moisture 
is  natural  to  it  at  the  different  temperatures,  and  if  you 
don’t  furnish  a  supply  in  an  open  dish  where  it  can  i-ead- 
ily  pick  up  the  watery  particles,  it  will  gather  it  from  the 
walls  and  furniture,  and  from  your  skin,  and  dive  down 
into  your  lungs,  and  gather  it  there,  and  you  will  feel 
dry  and  parched  outside  and  inside.  The  lungs,  and  the 
voice  itself  will  become  dry  and  husky — and  you  will  feel 
uncomfortable. 

We  hardly  need  now  to  explain  the  necessity  of  keep¬ 
ing  a  supply  of  evaporating  water  on  a  stove  which  is  con¬ 
stantly  heating  the  air  first,  in  the  room,  and  the  cooler 
air  that  comes  in  to  supply  the  place  of  that  which  has 
risen  and  escaped  over  the  doors,  through  cracks,  and 
through  the  ceiling.  The  old-fashioned  open  chimneys 
took  out  so  much  air,  and  brought  in  so  much  fresh  air 
that  we  did  not  feel  the  lack  of  moisture.  But  now,  with 
closed  rooms  and  stoves,  there  should  always  be  plenty 
of  water  evaporating  from  vessels  with  wide  tops  like 

basins,  so  that  the  air  can  get  at  the  water  rapidly. - 

We  consider  warm  air  furnaces  very  healthy,  because 
they  constantly  bring  in  large  volumes  of  fresh,  pure  air 
from  the  supply  pipe  coming  from  out  of  doors.  This 
air  is  warmed  as  it  passes  through  the  furnace  chamber ; 
it  is  not  de-oxidized,  if  the  furnace  irons  be  not  red  hot 
on  their  outer  surface,  as  they  seldom  are  ;  so  we  get  a 
beautiful  volume  of  warmed,  pure  air  coming  up  through 
the  registers.  But  to  be  healthful,  and  comfortable,  there 
must  be  a  broad-top  pan  or  two  of  water  in  the  furnace 
chamber,  to  give  the  air  its  natural  supply  of  water  as  it 
is  warmed,  or  it  will  rob  our  skin  and  our  lungs  of  their 
natural  moisture,  and  it  will  dry  out  and  shrink  our  doors, 
and  our  furniture,  causing  it  to  get  loose  iu  the  joints. 

- i  . - 

“Shall  I  Send  my  Farmer  Boy  to 
College?” 

Thus  asks  one  of  our  Ohio  readers.  He  further  in¬ 
forms  us  that  he  has  a  good  farm,  large  enough  for  all 
three  of  his  sons,  and  that  they  intend  to  follow  this 
business,  but  that  one  of  them  wants  first  to  go  through 
College  ;  that  he  has  the  means  to  send  him,  but  doubts 
if  it  will  pay.  We  answer,  yes,  it  will  pay,  even  if  the 
grown  lad  intends  to  live  only  to  “make  money.”  The 
thorough  hard  study  required  to  master  the  mathematics 
and  languages  of  a  college  course,  is  to  the  mind  what 
the  discipline  of  breaking-in  a  colt  is  to  the  true,  well- 
trained  horse.  Let  the  student  sit  down  to  dig  out  a 
hard  Latin  sentence  in  Virgil  or  Livy,  or  a  Greek  one  in 
Homer  or  Sophocles,  or  let  him  try  to  solve  a  problem  in 
the  higher  mathematics.  It  will  require  close  applica¬ 
tion,  steady  thought,  and  the  strong  exercise  of  his  rea¬ 
soning  powers.  At  first  the  mind  will  fly  off  like 
the  frisky  colt,  but  the  set  task  is  to  be  accomplished, 
and  the  student  brings  his  mind  back  into  the  thinking 
traces  again  and  again — again  and  again— day  after  day, 
week  after  week,  and  month  after  month, .in  one  severe 
study  after  another,  until  he  acquires  control  over  it— 
until  he  is  able  to  readily  concentrate  his  whole  thoughts 
upon  the  subject  in  hand.  This  is  educating  the  mind. 
To  use  another  illustration,  this  hard  study  is  like  the 
discipline  undergone  by  the  apprentice  blacksmith.  He 
begins  to  strike  with  feeble  and  ill-directed  blows  at 
first ;  but  he  keeps  on  striking  month  after  month  and 
year  after  year  until  the  exercise  developes  powerful 
muscles  in  his  arms  and  shoulders,  and  he  learns  to  di¬ 
rect  the  blows  exactly  to  the  right  spot,  and  what  powerful 
effective  blows  he  can  then  deal  out!  So  the  blows  of 
the  mind  upon  the  mathematical  studies  and  the  lan¬ 
guages,  develope  the  mind’s  muscles,  so  to  speak,  and 
increases  one’s  ability  to  concentrate  the  reasoning  facul¬ 
ties  upon  any  particular  topic. 

We  might  here  add,  parenthetically,  that  the  studies  so 
long  maintained  in  most  colleges — the  higher  mathema¬ 
tics  and  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages— are  just  the 
ones  best  fitted  to  develope  this  mind  power,  aside  from 


any  other  advantages  they  possess,  and  we  greatly  fear 
the  effect  of  the  present  inclination  to  modify  this  long- 
tried  course  of  study,  and  allow  students  to  choose  other 
studies  that  suit  their  whims  or  caprices.  The  fact  that 
a  child  or  student  does  not  like,  or  has  not  a  natural  ap¬ 
titude  for,  any  line  of  study,  clearly  shows  that  certain 
faculties  of  his  mind  are  weak,  and  there  is  all  the  more 
reason  why  it  should  be  drilled  in  the  very. studies  he 
dislikes,  if  you  would  give  him  a  well-balanced  mind. 
And  for  a  like  reason,  we  would  give  the  greatest  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  education  of  the  naturally  weaker-minded 
child  of  a  family — and  make  up  by  discipline  and  cul¬ 
tivation  wliat  is  not  bestowed  by  nature.  It  is  injustice, 
nay  cruelty,  to  bestow  our  educational  efforts  upon  the 
“smart”  sons  and  daughters,  and  neglect  the  weaker 
ones  because  they  are  weak.  Exactly  an  opposite  course 
should  be  pursued. 

To  return,  does  any  one  doubt  that  the  young  man  who 
thus  comes  forth  from  college  with  educated,  trained, 
strengthened  mental  powers,  will  not  be  a  stronger  and 
more  effective  man  for  it,  even  in  the  business  of  farm¬ 
ing?  If  the  whole  business  of  farming  consisted  in 
turning  over  so  many  feet  of  ground,  sowing  or  planting 
so  many  seeds,  reaping  or  thrashing  so  many  acres,  and 
nothing  more,  the  case  would  then  be  a  little  altered. 
But  farming  is  now  becoming  a  science.  To  judge  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  soil ;  of  the  adaptability  of  crops  ;  of 
the  effect  of  season  and  weather ;  of  the  relative  values 
of  various  products  in  the  home  and  foreign  markets ; 
of  the  probable  prospective  supply  and  demand  gene¬ 
rally  for  the  different  products,  grain,  roots,  meats,  dairy, 
wool,  fruits,  etc.  ;  of  the  effects  upon  the  markets  of  po¬ 
litical  changes  and  national  disturbances ;  how  and  where 
to  market — for  after  his  own  food  is  supplied,  a  man’s 
success  depends  quite  as  much  upon  profitable  marketing 
as  upon  good  crops— these  and  a  thousand  other  ques¬ 
tions  can  be  best  grappled  with  by  that  man  whose  mind 
is  most  thoroughly  trained  to  right  reasoning,  and  whose 
mental  powers  are  the  most  expanded  and  strengthened. 
A  man  does  not  go  to  college  solely  for  what  he  learns 
there — he  could  fill  in  more  mere  knowledge  by  staying  at 
home  and  constantly  stuffing  from  books — but  he  goes 
for  the  discipline  he  gets.  A  collegiate  may,  on  leaving 
college,  forget  every  word  he  has  learned,  and  yet  have  a 
strong  mind— one  able  to  grapple  with  the  facts  and 
business  of  life. 

There  has  been  an  idea — until  recently  almost  universal 
— that  because  a  man  was  educated,  he  must  of  course  go 
into  some  one  of  the  learned  professions,  so-called.  It  is 
coming  to  be  understood  that  be  is  to  be  educated  be- 
cause'it  will  make  him  a  better  and  stronger  business 
man,  whatever  his  calling.  We  are  now  finding  college 
educated  men  in  the  various  business  callings,  farming 
included,  and  of  fifty  we  could  name,  five-and-forty  are 
doing  well. 

'  The  loss  of  time  is,  with  many  young  men,  and  their 
parents,  a  strong  objection  to  devoting  four,  five  or  six 
years  to  college  training.  Let  us  see.  Suppose  that,  at 
the  age  of  18, a  man  has  an  average  probability  of  living, 
say  thirty  years.  If  he  spend  five  or  seven  of  these  years 
in  preparation,  will  not  the  remaining  twenty-five  years 
be  far  more  valuable  to  himself  and  to  others,  than  thirty 
years  spent  without  this  training  ?  We  are  sure  it  will. 


Bee  Notes—  By  M.  Quinby. 


Apiary  for  January.— Bees  crowd  closely  in 
cold  weather  to  keep  warm,  and  grow  more  dense  as  the 
weather  grows  colder,  occupying  that  part  of  the  combs 
where  there  is  no  scaled  honey,  and  many  empty  cells. 
Small  swaarms  often  freeze  to  death  this  month.  Where 
there  are  bees  enough  to  generate  moisture,  it  gathers  on 
the  sides  of  the  hive  and  on  the  combs.  This  sometimes 
freezes,  so  that  no  honey  outside  the  cluster  of  bees  can 
be  reached  by  them.  When  they  have  consumed  all  the 
honey  within  reach  they  must  starve,  unless  warm  wea¬ 
ther  supervene,  or  they  bo  taken  to  a  warm  room  for  a 
time  sufficient,  to  melt  the  frost  and  enable  the  bees  to 
reach  their  stores.  Tlie  sun,  if  allowed  to  strike  the 
hive  fairly,  will  often  dissolve  the  most  of  this  frost. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  the  water  thus  produced  does 
not  run  to  the  bottom  of  t  ho  hive,  there  to  freeze  again 
and  stop  the  air-passages  with  ice. 

Raise  the  hives  occasionally  and  sweep  out  the  dead 
bees  and  dirt.  The  presence  of  mice  may  be  known  by 
the  nibblings.  Exclude  them  by  covering  all  passages, 
except  a  space  just  large  enough  for  a  bee  to  pass,  with 
wire-cloth.  Swmep  the  snow  from  the  alighting  board 
lest  it  choke  the  entrance,  except  when  the  whole  hive 
is  covered,  when  it  will  effectually  protect  it  from  the 
cold. 

In  my  non-patented  hives,  the  space  allowed  for  sur¬ 
plus  boxes  in  summer  should  be  filled  with  straw  in  win¬ 
ter,  making  them  warm  and  safe  on  the  top,  except,  per¬ 
haps,  from  mice.  Bees  properly  housed  will  need  looking 
to,  only  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  rats  and  mice. 
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Ogden  Farm  Papers— No.  13. 


Mr.  C.  D.  Avery,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  asks  for 
a  more  explicit  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
my  28-acre  neighbor  manages  his  farm.  This  I 
would  gladly  give  had  I  the  details  at  my  own 
command;  but  one  of  my  neighbor’s  peculiari¬ 
ties  is  an  undue  modesty,  and  my  relations  with 
him  are  not  such  that  I  could  properly  ask  him 
to  open  his  agricultural  bosom  to  my  inspec¬ 
tion.  I  have  frequent  occasion  to  drive  past 
his  place,  and  I  sometimes  chat  with  him.  I 
can  very  well  imagine  the  conversation  I  should 
probably  have  with  him.  Supposing  I  asked 
what  he  considers  the  secret  of  his  success?  He 
would  answer,  “  Weil,  I  use  a  good  deal  of  ma¬ 
nure,”  and  so  he  does.  He  rakes  the  beach  for 
sea-weed ;  he  charters  a  slaughter-house  hog¬ 
pen  ;  he  crams  his  cattle  with  all  the  food  they 
will  eat,  and  then  crams  the  manure  into  his 
land.  No  stone  is  left  unturned  that  has  under 
it  the  one  great  object  of  his  agricultural  life — 
manure.  Other  farmers  work  for  ready  cash. 
He  works  for  manure,  knowing  that  that  will 
bring  him  cash  and  interest  too.  Of  course  lie 
is  a  good  business  man,  and  understands  his 
market.  He  finds  out  what  lie  can  sell  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  then  sets  at  work  to  raise 
it  in  the  best  way,  always  giving  preference  to 
such  crops  as  will  either  take  the  least  from  his 
land,  or  as  will  give  money  enough  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  manure  after  a  fair  profit  has  been  re¬ 
alized.  Aside  from  this,  I  know  of  nothing  in 
his  practice  that  is  exceptional.  His  success 
depends  on  little  things  rather  than  on  great 
ones.  His  place  is  small  and  snug,  and  every 
rod  does  its  share  of  the  work.  There  are  no 
wide  stretches  of  pasture,  that  would  support  a 
sheep  and  a  half  to  the  acre,  but  one  splendid 
grass  field,  which  is  heavily  top-dressed  every 
spring,  and  carries  two  cows  to  the  acre 
throughout  the  season.  He  has  capital  enough 
to  work  in  the  best  way  ;  help  enough  to  keep 
beforehand  with  his  work,  and  sense  enough  to 
know  that  the  best  way  is  the  practical  way  in 
every  thing  that  he  does.  At  the  same  time,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  he  considers  himself  an  old- 
fashioned  farmer,  in  contradistinction  to  the  term 
“  book  farmer.”  He  is  not  apt  to  experiment, 
and  probably  knows  no  more  of  the  chemical 
constituents  of  a  ton  of  hay  than  his  grand¬ 
father  did.  He  probably  regards  me,  as  all  of 
my  farming  neighbors  do,  as  an  infatuated  crea¬ 
ture,  determined  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  whole  island,  when  really  we 
only  follow  different  roads  that  lead  to  the  same 
goal.  If  my  success,  in  the  end,  equals  his,  I 
shall  be  quite  satisfied,  and  he  will,  I  am  sure, 
be  ready  to  confess  that  I  have  attained  it  in  a 
sensible  way. 

Mr.  Avery,  while  he  is  kind  enough  to  com¬ 
pliment  my  reports,  speaks  of  my  “  experimen¬ 
tal”  farm.  Whatever  Ogden  Farm  may  be,  it 
certainly  is  not  an  experimental  farm.  The 
trying  of  experiments  is  no  part  of  the  object 
with  which  either  Mr.  Tyler  or  myself  under¬ 
took  its  improvement.  We  are  acting  on  our 
faith  that  an  over  wet  clay  soil,  skinned  by 
yearly  tenants,  could  not  have  had  all  the  vir¬ 
tue  sucked  out  of  it ;  that  underdraining,  by 
drawing  out  the  water  and  letting  in  the  air, 
would  develop  new  sources  of  fertility;  that 
the  breeding  of  thorough-bred  Jersey  stock 
for  sale  to  the  more  enterprising  butler  farmers 
of  the  country,  would  prove  profitable;  that 
the  manure  of  a  large  herd,  applied  year  after 
year  to  naturally  good  and  thoroughly  cultivated 
land,  will  make  it  so  rich  that,  in  time,  we  can 


fully  support  fifty  milking  cows  on  our  sixty 
acres ;  and  that  when  this  end  is  accomplished, 
we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  make  money.  At 
the  end  of  three  years’  trial,  I  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  our  position  is  well  taken. 

Incidentally,  as  I  happen  to  be  one  of  the 
writers  of  the  Agriculturist,  I  detail  my  experi¬ 
ences  for  the  .benefit  or  entertainment  of  its 
readers.  I  never  try  experiments  for  the  sake 
of  proving  or  disproving  my  own  theories 
or  those  of  others.  On  the  contrary,  I  un¬ 
dertake  nothing  that  does  not  commend  itself, 
on  the  most  careful  consideration,  as  being  the 
most  profitable  course. 

Some  failures  are  of  course  made,  and  my 
readers  derive  advantage  from  my  experience ; 
but  I  am  not  such  a  philanthrophist  as  to  try 
experiments  for  the  public  good.  If  the  public 
learns  any  thing  from  my  ten  years’  undertaking 
with  this  land,  it  will  be  by  learning  the  good 
or  bad  result  of  my  efforts  to  attain  a  certain 
end  by  a  certain  means.  Whether  I  succeed  or 
not  in  my  enterprise,  I  trust  that  I  shall  have 
so  faithfully  recorded  the  details  of  my  work 
that  they,  having  learned  what  to  follow  and 
wiiat  to  'avoid,  will  be  better  off  for  what  is 
being  done  at  Ogden  Farm.  Of  this  I  shall  of 
course  be  very  glad;  but  I  cannot  claim  the 
credit  of  having  undertaken  the  enterprise 
pro  bono  publico.  If  I  get  no  more  tangible  re¬ 
ward  than  the  thanks  of  those  who  may  use  mo 
as  a  beacon  light  to  keep  them  off  the  shoals,  I 
shall  consider  my  failure  as  complete  as  it  well 
could  be ;  for — to  harp  again  on  the  old  string — 
there  can  be  no  success  in  farming  that  does 
not,  sooner  or  later,  develop  itself  in  the  form 
of  dollars  and  cents. 

I  have  just  been  counting  noses  in  the  stables, 
and  the  result  surprises  me.  I  find  that  I  have 
79  head  of  horned  cattle — old  and  young;  15 
horses,  mules  and  colts;  24  sheep,  and  16 swine. 
Of  course  this  stock  consumes  forage  at  a  fear¬ 
ful  rate, — and  much  of  it  is  purchased  from 
other  farmers  in  the  neighborhood  and  from  a 
grain  dealer  in  New  York,  calling  for  a  large 
outlay.  Will  it  pay?  That  is  the  question  ; — 
and  a  very  serious  one.  It  is  a  firmly  established 
idea  in  the  minds  of  nearly  all  farmers  that  no 
one  can  afford  to  keep  stock  on  purchased  food. 
If  that  is  true,  no  one  can  afford  to  keep  stock 
at  all.  A  barn  full  of  hay  is  worth  a  certain 
sum — no  matter  where  it  came  from  nor  where 
it  goes  to.  If  I  can’t  afford  to  feed  out  hay  that 
I  buy,  I  can’t  afford  to  feed  out  hay  that  I  raise. 
The  hay  in  the  barn  is  worth  (as  property)  just 
as  much  in  one  case  as  in  the  other,  and  it  is 
just  as  wasteful  to  feed  it  out  in  one  case  as  in 
the  other.  Nothing  is  worth  (necessarily)  what 
it  has  cost,  but  what  it  will  bring.  If  I  pay 
more  for  it  than  it  will  bring,  I  make  a  bad  bar¬ 
gain — otherwise  not.  Having  the  hay,  my  po¬ 
sition  with  regard  to  it  is  the  same  whether  I 
bought  it  or  raised  it.  If  I  ought  not  to  sell 
what  I  raise,  I  ought  not  to  sell  what  I  buy.  If 
I  can  raise  hay  for  eight  dollars  a  ton,  and  can 
only  buy  at  sixteen,  I  lose  the  profit  on  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  it ;  but  if  I  can’t  afford  to  feed  it  when  it 
costs  me  sixteen  dollars,  I  can’t  when  it  costs  me 
eight  dollars, — for  I  could  sell  it  for  sixteen  dol¬ 
lars.  “Ah  !  but  you  ought  not  to  sell  hay  off  from 
the  farm,  it  will  run  it  down  !”  Precisely.  Then 
I  ought  to  buy  hay  and  bring  it  on  to  the  farm, — 
it  will  run  it  up.  Tiie  manure  I  gain  in  buying 
hay  is  worth  just  as  much  as  the  manure  I 
save  in  feeding  my  own  crop.  If  it  is  worth 
while  to  keep  land  from  running  down,  it  is 
worth  while  to  improve  it. 

Therefore:  Manure  must  be  taken  into  the 


account  in  deciding  whether  it  pays  to  keep 
stock  or  not.  According  to  Professor  Lawes’ 
tables  the  manure  made  from  the  consumption 
of  a  ton  of  meadow  hay  is  worth  $6.43  (gold)  per 
ton.  I  am  satisfied  to  call  it  $6  (greenbacks) and  I 
would  contract  to  buy  it — delivered  on  the  farm 
— at  that  price.  My  hay  costs  me  $16  per  ton. 
Deducting  for  manure,  as  above,  it  costs  $10. 
Allowing  $3  for  hauling  and  handling,  it  costs, 
in  the  mangers,  $13  per  ton — or  six  and  a  half 
mills  per  pound.  An  average  cow,  carefully  fed, 
will  do  well  if  she  eat  20  lbs.  in  a  day — receiving 
no  other  food.  This  brings  the  cost  of  her  keep 
to  thirteen  cents  per  day.  If  this  wont  pay,  the 
cow  is  not  worth  feeding, — and,  furthermore, 
the  difference  of  profit  between  feeding  home 
grown  hay  and  purchased  hay  will  neither  make 
nor  break  me.  If  the  cow  produces  13  cents  pet- 
day  and  pays  the  cost  of  her  food  and  feeding,  I 
am  entirely  satisfied  with  the  manure  as  my 
profit.  If  she  can’t  do  that,  the  sooner  1  find  it 
out  and  quit  farming  and  turn  wood-sawyer  the 
better.  In  proportion  as  grain  is  added  to  the 
feed  the  amount  of  hay  required  is  lessened,  and 
the  value  of  the  product,  whether  of  milk,  flesh 
or  manure,  is  increased.  If  by  cutting-  and 
steaming  I  lessen  the  cost  of  feeding,  and  I  do, 
I  increase  my  profit. 

In  England,  where  the  average  price  of  beef 
rarely  reaches  12  cents,  farmers  holding  their 
farms  only  as  yearly  tenants,  subject  to  six 
months’ notice  to  quit,  buy  store  cattle  or  cows  or 
sheep,  and  then  buy  corn  or  linseed  cake  from 
America  to  feed  them  on.  Surely  if  the}'  can 
afford  this,  we  (who  have  a  higher  market 
for  animal  products)  can  afford  to  buy  grain  for 
the  same  purpose,  before  it  has  had  the  cost  of 
transportation  to  English  farms  added  to  it. 
The  Englishman  feeds  for  the  sake  of  the  ma¬ 
nure.  If  we  Avill  attach  equal  value  to  this  pro¬ 
duct  of  our  herds,  we  shall,  I  think,  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  does  pay  to  feed  stock,  and 
that  the  more  stock  we  feed  the  better  it  will 
pay.  It  takes  no  more  machinery  to  cut  and 
cook  for  my  134  animals  than  it  would  for  half 
the  number;  and  it  costs  no  more  for  super¬ 
intendence.  If  there  is  any  profit  at  all,  the 
more  animals  the  more  profit. 

— — - - — —1 - 

Riding  on  Horseback. —No.  1. 

The  interest  in  the  subject  of  teaching  farm¬ 
ers’  boys  to  ride  on  horseback  that  lias  been 
awakened  by  the  last  two  of  our  Horse  Paper 
series  for  1870,  indicates  the  propriety  of  giving 
the  boys  the  benefit  of  a  series  of  articles  de¬ 
voted  especially  to  this  art. 

In  a  little  book,  called  “Man  and  Horse,”  re¬ 
cently  published  in  England,  the  author,  Mr. 
March  Phillipps,  gives  the  most  sensible  direc¬ 
tions  for  learning  to  ride  that  we  have  yet  seen. 
Most  books  on  the  subject  are  of  such  a  profes¬ 
sional  character  as  to  be  nearly  useless  to  an 
ordinary  reader  who  wants  to  learn  about  riding- 
in  a  common  sense  way. 

Mr.  Phillipps  says:  “  You  want  to  learn  how 
to  sit  a  horse.  Very  good ;  then  put  aside  for 
the  present  all  anxiety  about  managing  and 
guiding  him.  Your  present  business  is,  where- 
ever  he  may  go  or  whatever  he  may  do,  to  con¬ 
tinue  steady  upon  his  back.  Therefore  leave 
it  to  some  one  else  to  take  care  that  he  goes 
where  he  ought  and  does  nothing  which  he 
ought  not.  You  are  at  present  in  the  situation 
of  a  landsman  going  to  sea,  and  must  not  think 
of  steering  until  you  have  got  your  sea  legs.” 

This  injunction  suggests  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  whole  art  of  learning  to  ride, 
which  is  to  learn  one  thing  at  a  time  and  to 
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learn  that  thing  well,  before  attempting  any 
thing  else.  As  there  can  be  no  good  riding 
without  a  good  seat,  the  learner’s  whole  attention 
should  be  devoted  for  days  or  weeks  or  months, 
as  may  be  necessary,  to  acquiring  it,  giving  no 
thought  to  any  thing  else.  Never  mind  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  horse,  that  will  come  in  due 


Fig-  1. — AN  INSECURE  SEAT. 

time.  Learn  to  be  as  perfectly  at  home  in  a 
constantly  moving  saddle  as  in  a  stationary 
arm-chair, — so  that,  whether  the  horse  walks, 
trots  or  canters,  shies  or  jumps,  you  will  either 
remain  immovably  in  the  saddle  or  get  back  to 
your  proper  position  when  disturbed  from  it, 
without  effort  or  loss  of  time.  Bear  in  mind 
too,  that  in  acquiring  a  seat,  it  is  just  as  easy  to 
acquire  a  good  one  as  a  bad  one,  while  only  the 
good  seat  (and  there  is  but  one  good  seat)  will 
enable  you  under  all  circumstances  to  ride  safely 
and  well.  Without  a  good  seat,  no  amount  of 
skill  in  the  management  of  ’a  horse  will  be  of 
much  use.  So  begin  at  the  beginning  and  devote 
your  whole  attention  to  acquiring  an  easy  and 
secure  position  under  all  circumstances.  Do  not 
even  trouble  yourself  about  the  manner  of 
mounting  and  dismounting. 

The  proper  seat  on  horseback  is  one  in  which 
the  crotch  and  the  hips  are  as  firmly  attached 
to  the  saddle  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be; 
the  legs  below  the  knees  as  free  and  independent 
as  possible;  and  the  body,  from  the  waist  up¬ 
ward,  perfectly  supple  and  pliable.  Whatever 
movement  the  horse  makes,  the  hips  must  con¬ 
form  to  it,  moving  to  the  right  or  the  left  or 
tipping  backward  or  forward  as  the  case  may 
be.  But  while  they  follow  the  changing  position 
of  the  saddle,  the  legs,  from  the  knees  down¬ 
ward,  must  be  free  to  move  in  obedience  to  the 
rider’s  will;  and  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk, 
keeping  its  perfect  balance,  must  move  easily  on 
a  flexible  spine  and  accommodate  itself  in¬ 
stinctively  to  every  movement. 

If  a  man’s  body  were  cut  off  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  waist,  the  natural  pressure  of  the  thighs 
against  the  saddle  would  easily  hold  the  hips  in 
a  firm  position.  If  a  whalebone  rose  out  of  the 
severed  trunk,  supporting  a  heavy  weight  two 
feet  above  it,  the  hips  would  still  be  free  to 
move  with  the  saddle;  but  if  for  the  whalebone 
we  were  to  substitute  a  stiff  rod,  the  movement 
of  the  hips  would  communicate  a  movement  to 
the  weight  which  in  its  turn  being  at  the  long 


end  of  a  lever,  would  wrench  them  from  their 
position. 

The  spine  of  the  rider  represents  the  whale¬ 
bone  or  the  rod, as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  chest, 
head,  and  arms  represent  the  weight.  If  the 
lower  spine  be  kept  flexible,  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  will  not,  from  a  sudden  motion  of  the  horse, 
be  started  from  its  position 
by  the  movement  of  the  hips ; 
but  if  it  be  rigid,  it  will  com¬ 
municate  the  movement  to  the 
heavy  mass  above,  and  this 
movement  once  started,  will 
be  continued,  acting  on  the 
spine  as  a  lever  to  remove  the 
hips  from  their  place.  This  ef¬ 
fect  can  be  full}7  illustrated  by 
standing  erect  and  throwing 
the  weight,  first  on  one  leg 
and  then  on  the  other,  holding 
the  lower  spine,  first  supple 
and  then  rigid  I  have  dwelt 
thus  long  on  this  point,  whiph 
is  probably  never  thought 
of  by  one  poor  horseman  out 
of  five  thousand,  because  it  is 
the  foundation  of  good  riding. 
Until  the  ability  to  preserve  a 
supple  loin  under  all  circum¬ 
stances  is  acquired,  the  rider  is 
in  danger  of  a  fall  at  any  mo¬ 
ment;  and  it  will  always  be  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  ride  grace¬ 
fully  or  with  comfort.  But 
while  the  supple  loin  is  of  the  first  importance, 
an  erect  position  of  the  body  is  hardly  less  so. 
The  position  on  horseback  should  resemble  the 
position  when  sitting  on  a  high  stool,  rather 
than  on  a  low  chair.  On  the  chair,  the  weight 
is  supported  on  the  seat,  behind  the  hips,  and  the 
spine  has  a  tendency  to  curve  outward  and 
the  shoulders  and  chest  to  droop  forward. 
Oh  the  stool,  the  legs  hanging  down,  the 
weight  is  supported 
more  directly  under 
the  hips,  the  spine 
is  curved  inward 
and  the  head  and 
chest  are  more  easily 
thrown  backward. 

This  is  the  posi¬ 
tion  assumed  by  a 
good  horseman ;  the 
weight  of  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  body 
being  supported  on 
an  inward-curving 
and  flexible  spine. 

And  it  is  the  po¬ 
sition  to  which  the 
learner  must  so  ac¬ 
custom  himself  that 
it  becomes  almost 
a  second  nature  to 
assume  it  whenever 
in  the  saddle.  As 
many  of  our  readers 
are  not  familiar  with 
the  wonderful  comic 
pictures  of  John 
Leach,  in  which  the 
good  and  bad  seat 
on  horseback  are 
better  shown  than  anywhere  else,  we  reproduce 
here  two  that  will  answer  our  purpose. 

Figure  1  shows  the  stiff  and  awkward 
bearing  of  an  unaccustomed  rider  who  has 
hired  a  livery  stable  horse  for  a  holiday.  Fig. 


2  the  upright,  lithe  position  of  a  good  horseman 
And  now,  how  to  get  this  seat.  Saddle  your 
horse,  unbuckle  the  stirrups  and  take  them  out; 
let  the  reins  lie  on  his  neck  and  call  in  the 
services  of  a  friend  to  hold  and  lead  him.  Divest 
yourself,  in  this  way,  of  all  responsibility  as  to 
his  conduct ;  get  into  the  saddle  in  any  way  you 
please  (the  manner  of  mounting  is  a  secondary 
consideration,  and  it  may  be  learned  later). 
Turn  your  toes  inward,  press  your  knees  against 
the  saddle,  but  not  your  calves,  and  open  the 
back  part  of  the  thighs  as  far  as  possible. 
This  will  bring  the  flat  of  the  thighs  against  the 
saddle  and  give  the  largest  possible  contact  with 
it.  Curve  the  spine  inward  and  throw  the 
shoulders  back.  This,  being  an  unaccustomed 
position  for  you,  will  seem  awkward  and  will 
look  awkward,  and  you  can  at  first  only  main¬ 
tain  it  at  an  expense  of  a  considerable  rigidity 
of  the  spine.  Let  your  arms  hang  listlessly  by 
your  sides.  Holding  fast  mainly  by  the  knees, 
shift  your  seat  from  side  to  side  with  as  little 
swaying  as  possible  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
body.  Vary  the  exercise  by  swinging  the  body 
itself  from  side  to  side  and  from  front  to  rear, 
while  the  seat  is  firm.  Continue  this  exercise, 
no  matter  how  long  it  takes,  until  your  trunk  is 
pivoted  in  your  hips  so  that  you  can  move  it  in 
any  direction  while  keeping  the  spine  curved 
inward.  Do  not  at  any  time  ling  the  horse’s 
sides  with  the  calves  of  the  legs,  but  let  the 
lower  legs  hang  loosely.  The  thighs  should 
neither  hang  too  straight  up  and  down  nor  be 
raised  too  high  at  the  knee,  but  should  take 
that  position  which  gives  the  firmest  hold  on 
the  saddle.  Having  become  perfectly  at  home 
while  the  horse  is  quiet,  let  him  be  led  at  a  wralk 
(increasing  the  speed  after  a  time)  and  finally 
let  him  be  galloped  w7ith  a  long  bridle  rein, 
until,  under  all  his  motions,  you  feel  comfortable 
and  easy  and  have  learned  to  depend  only  on 
your  thighs  and  the  flexibility  or  your  body  to 
maintain  your  position.  Boys  will  learn  this  in 


Fig.  2. — A  SECURE  SEAT. 

less  time  than  men,  and  some  boys  in  less  time 
than  others ;  but  all  must  make  up  their  minds 
to  learn  it,  however  long  it  takes,  before  they 
can  become  thoroughly  good  horsemen  and 
can  really  enjoy  riding  at  all  paces. 
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»  Primitive  Agriculture. 

The  fairs  have  been  held,  and  probably  there 
are  few  of  our  readers  who  have  not,  attended 
one  or  more  of  them.  They  have  seen  all  the 
new  implements  exhibited  by  enterprising 
manufacturers,  and  quite  understand  their  mer¬ 
its.  Mowers,  reap¬ 
ers,  straw  and  fod¬ 
der  cutters,  thrash¬ 
ing  machines,  and 
even  farm  steam-en¬ 
gines  have  been  in¬ 
spected,  and  each 
one,  in  the  reader’s 
mind,  has  been 
brought  down  to  the 
Inexorable — “Will  it 
pajr  ?”  Now,  while 
all  these  modern 
agricultural  appli¬ 
ances  are  fresh  in 
mind,  maj'-  it  not  be 
well  to  look  back 
and  see  how  things 
were  done  3,000 
years  ago?  If  we 
would  study  the  agri¬ 
culture  of  ancient 
Egypt,  we  have  only 
to  study  that  of  the 
•Egypt  of  to-day,  for 
except  in  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  sugar-cane 

and  some  other  products,  where  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  interfered  by  introducing  new  pro¬ 
cesses,  the  ordinary  operations  of  agriculture 
have  not  changed  from  thetimesof  the  Pharaohs. 
The  two  engravings  which  we  give  upon  this 
page  are  copies  from  pictures  by  the  celebrated 
Gerome.  We  cannot  give  in  the  black  and 
white  of  an  engraving  the  peculiar  oriental  atmos¬ 
phere  so  characteristic  of  Gerome’s  pictures.  Ge¬ 
rome  has  the  great  merit  of  painting  every  thing 
just  as  he  sees  it,  and  all  the  minutest  details  are 
given.  Take  the  subject  of  figure  1,  which  shows 
the  primitive  thrash¬ 
ing  machine.  The 
straw  is  laid  in  a 
circle,  and  the  blind¬ 
ed  oxen,  held  by 
the  Egyptian,  pass 
around  and  around, 
and  thus  tread  out 
the  grain.  This  is 
the  way  in  which 
wheat  was  thrashed 
thousands  of  years 
ago,  and  the  way  in 
which  it  is  done  to¬ 
day.  The  picture  is 
Instructive  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  history,  but  it 
is  also  interesting  for 
its  details.  Look  at 
the  costume  of  the 
mau,  the  hearing  of 
the  animals,  and  see 
if  it  is  not  a  real 
picture  of  to-day,  as 
the  artist  saw  it. 

The  second  picture 
is  called  “The  Straw 

Cutter.”  It  seems  to  be  a  ponderous  sledge, 
furnished  with  knives,  for  cutting  straw, probably 
to  make  brick.  We  only  know  that  the  original 
by  Gerome  is  called  the  “  Haclie  Paille,”  which 
means  the  “straw  cutter and  that  the  original 
is,  like  other  pictures  by  this  artist,  a  faithful 


representation  of  what  he  saw  of  Egyptian 
agriculture.  The  plows,  as  well  as  the  few 
other  implements  used  by  the  Egyptians,  are 
equally  rude  in  design  and  make.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  conceive  of  a  wide-awake  American 
using  just  such  an  implement  or  machine  as 
his  grandfather  did.  He  would  improve  them. 


Fig.  1. — TREADING  OUT  GRAIN  IN  EGY^T. 

Wintering  Breeding  Stock. 

“There  is  nothing  like  the  lee  of  a  stock- 
yard  to  make  them  hardy”  says  the  okl  school 
farmer.  And  he  practises  upon  his  theory, 
feeding  out  at  least  a  third  more  hay  than 
would  he  necessary  in  the  barn.  His  cattle 
shiver,  and  grow  thin  at  the  stock-yard,  but 
then  they  are  hardy,  for  every  one  of  them  sur¬ 
vives  the  cold.  They  eat  enormously,  but  who 
cares?  They  eat  hay  and  straw  that  the  farmer 
did  not  pay  for  in  money.  “  There  is  nothing 


Fig.  2.— AN  EGYPTIAN  STRAW  CUTTER. 

like  pine  boards  for  shelter,”  says  the  rural  im¬ 
prover,  who  used  to  be  a  merchant  on  Broad¬ 
way,  but  now  has  a  country-seat.  He  makes 
his  barn  proof  against  rats,  water,  and  the  winds. 
There  is  hardly  a  crack  in  it  from  cellar  to  roof. 
It  is  so  warm  that  it  hardly  freezes  in  the  cold¬ 


est  weather.  Here  his  cattle  stand  from  No¬ 
vember  to  April,  with  very  little  exercise  or 
sunshine.  It  is  true  that  they  grow  fat  on  much 
less  food  than  would  support  them  at  the  stock- 
yard.  But  is  it,  on  the  whole,  the  best  system 
for  animals  that  are  breeding?  Horses,  oxen 
and  mules  that  are  in  daily  use  thrive  on  it.  A 
large  part  of  the 
farm  stock,  in  the 
dairy  regions  at 
least,  is  made  up  of 
breeding  animals. 
The  cows  are  usu¬ 
ally  with  calf,  and 
the  best  of  the 
heifers  are  to  be 
raised  to  supply  the 
waste  of  the  herd, 
and  for  sale.  IVe 
want  in  these  ani¬ 
mals  stamiua,  as  well 
as  flesh ;  .  and -they 
must  have- plenty  of 
fresh  air  and  daily 
exercise  to  keep  up 
that  high  physical 
condition,  which  is 
so  necessary  in  a 
breeding  animal. 
Barns,  no  doubt, 
may  be  so  construct¬ 
ed  as  to  give  perfect 
ventilation ;  but  they 
cannot  give  sunlight 
and  exercise,  and  with  or  without  barns,  these 
must  be  provided, to  have  the  best  breeding  condi¬ 
tion.  If  the  model  barn  is  used,  there  is  great 
danger  of  sacrificing  stamina  to  flesh  and  fat. 
Some  tell  us  that  milking  cows  can  be  kept  con¬ 
fined  the  year  round,  without  injury.  We  do  not 
believe  this  statement.  It  is  not  the  natural 
condition  of  the  bovine  race.  The  flow  of  milk 
can  be  kept  up  for  a  long  time  in  confinement, 
we  have  no  doubt,  but  we  should  not  want 
calves,  bred  under  this  system.  We  have  tried 
the  wintering  of  young  cattle  and  cows  under 
hovels,  and,  on  the 
whole,  prefer  it  to 
any  other  shelter  for 
a  herd,  kept  mainly 
for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses.  A  good  deal 
depends,  of  course, 
upon  the  thorough 
construction  of  the 
hovel,  or  shed,  and 
its  exposure.  For 
location,  then,  we 
want  the  south  side 
of  a  hill ;  and  if  the 
hill  is  covered  with 
wood,  and  the  wood 
is  evergreen,  all  the 
better.  Make  the 
hovels  as  tight  as 
may  be  upon  three 
sides,  and  partly 
enclose  the  fourth, 
which  looks  toward 
the  south.  The  roof 
may  be  of  boards  or 
of  poles,  covered 
with  sea-weed  or 
straw.  The  only  essential  thing  is  that  it 
shed  rain.  In  the  rear  build  cheap  racks,  to 
which  the  cattle  may  be  tied.  Any  farmer  can 
make  this  kind  of  shelter  for  his  cattle  at  a  small 
cost.  It  is  a  good  plan  for  saving  manure;  and 
for  keeping  up  the  health  of  breeding  animals. 
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We  have  heard  people  complain  of  our  long 
and  severe  winters.  In  fact  there  are  some  people 
who  complain  about  every  thing— about  the 
spring,  summer,  autumn  and  winter;  about  the 
frost,  the  snow,  the  rain,  the  sunshine,  the  wind, 
the  fog;  of  the  evening  and  the  morning,  of  long 
days  and  short  days;  the  clouds  cast  a  gloom 
over  their  spirits  and  the  sunshine  brings  no 
joy.  They  are  constitutional  grumblers.  To 
“  feel  grumble”  is  not  very  bad.  Such  a  dis¬ 
position  is  often  associated  with  great  energy 
and  when  rightly  directed  brings  about  great 
things.  The  other  day  I  noticed  a  locomotive, 
with  steam  all  up  waiting  to  take  the  Express 
train  to  Buffalo.  The  steam  was  escaping 
through  the  safety-valve;  the  fireman  with  a 
kind  of  “shut  your  mouth”  gesture  lifted  a  cover 
that  pressed  the  valve  down  again  and  stopped 
the  escaping  steam.  In  a  minute  or  two,  how¬ 
ever,  the  pressure  lifted  the  valve  and  out  came 
the  steam  again  with  a  hissing,  grumbling  noise. 
This  was  repeated  again  and  again ;  the  damper 
was  closed,  but  as  long  as  the  engine  remained 
stationary  on  the  track,  it  kept  on  screaking. 
By  and  by  a  little  bell  sounded,  the  conductor 
called  “all  abroad,”  the  engineer  opened  the 
throttle- valve  and  turned  the  steam  on  to  the 
piston.  The  wheels  began  to  move  and  then 
the  steam  came  with  a  grand,  heavy  puff  through 
the  smoke-pipe;  it  had  lost  all  its  complaining, 
snarling  sound,  and  came  out  with  a  kind  of 
good-natured  grumble  that  springs  from  honest 
effort.  As  it  settled  down  fairly  to  the  work 
the  puffs  came  thicker  and  faster  and  soon  lost 
all  trace  of  even  the  shadow  of  a  grumble. 

Discontent  that  escapes  in  idle  grumbling  is 
wholly  bad;  discontent  that  leads  to  honest 
efforts  to  improve  our  condition  is  good.  To 
grumble  at  the  weather  is  simply  silly;  but  dis¬ 
content  with  muddy  roads,  if  it  leads  a  man  to 
take  a  hoe  and  let  off  the  water,  is  worthy  of  all 
honor.  If  such  a  man  should  ever  be  nominated 
for  Congress  I  would  vote  for  him,  whether  he 
was  a  Democrat  or  Republican,  black  or  white. 
I  never  knew  but  one  road  master  that  did  it. 
After  every  rain  he  and  his  man  took  a  horse 
and  buggy  and  wherever  they  found  a  hole  with 
water  standing  in  it  they  let  it  off.  We  had 
then  six  miles  of  as  good  a  gravel  road  as  one 
could  desire.  But  the  poor  man  died;  and  his 
fate,  and  the  character  of  his  successors  in  office 
remind  me  of  an  epitaph  I  once  saw  on  an 
English  tombstone : 

“God  takes  the  Good, 

Too  j;ood  on  Earth  to  stay, 

And  leaves  the  Bad, 

Too  bad  to  take  away.”  . 

For  my  part  I  like  our  long  winters.  I  like  to 
feed  stock,  like  to  see  them  eat;  and  do  not  object 
to  hear  the  wind  howl  about  the  barn  when  the 
animals  inside  are  warm  and  comfortable.  It  is 
the  pleasantest  part  of  farm  life.  The  days  are 
short  and  we  must  work  lively;  and  all  who 
have  tried  it  know  that  there  is  a  great  pleasure 
in  intense  activity — and  the  rest,  afterwards,  is 
equally  enjoyable.  It  is  said  that  farm  occupa¬ 
tions  are  dull  and  monotonous.  Certainly  this 
i3  not  necessarily  so,  though  it  must  be  confessed 
that  some  farmers  and  many  farm  men  are 
rather  slow  in  their  motions.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  this  in  winter.  The  atmosphere  is  cold  and 
bracing  and  six  or  seven  hours  of  energetic, 
systematic  labor  will  usually  accomplish  all  that 
there  is  to  do.  If  any  one  doubts  it,  let  him 
take  a  card  and  write  down  every  thing  that  he 
has  done  to-day.  If  he  has  the  same  work  to  do 


to-morrow,  let  him  think  it  all  over  and  see 
what  is  the  best  order  of  doing  the  work,  and 
how  he  can  do  it  with  the  fewest  steps  and  in 
the  shortest  lime  and  with  the  least  labor.  Write 
it  down,  and  the  next  morning,  card  in  hand,  go 
to  work  with  energy.  Run  a  little  if  need  be; 
carry  two  pails  instead  of  one;  do  not  lose  a 
moment ;  and  if  you  do  not  do  all  the  work  in 
half  the  time,  and  do  it  better  than  you  did  the 
day  before,  you  are  in  the  habit  of  working  to 
much  better  advantage  than  two-thirds  of  my 
farmer  friends,  and  better  than  ninety-nine- 
hundreds  of  ordinary  farmer  men. 

I  have  had  a  man  of  more  than  average  in¬ 
telligence  who  would,  month  after  month,  come 
empty-handed  from  the  barn  up  to  the  house 
to  get  the  milk-pails,  and  then  after  he  had 
brought  in  the  milk,  walk  empty-handed  back 
to  the  barns  to  get  his  swill-pails,  to  carry  the 
slop  to  the  pigs.  It  never  occurred  to  him  that 
by  bringing  the  swill-pails  when  he  came  up  for 
the  milk-pails  he  might  have  saved  just  half  the 
time.  The  same  man  would  carry  hay  from  the 
cow-barn  past  the  stack  of  corn-stalks  to  feed 
sheep,  and  then  after  he  was  through  feeding 
the  sheep  would  go  an  equal  number  of  jour¬ 
neys  to  get  stalks  and  carry  them  back  to  the 
barn  for  the  cows.  And  this  want  of  forethought 
and  system  characterized  the  entire  day’s  work. 
He  was  an  industrious,  faithful  man,  but  when 
a  gate  sagged  he  “  had  not  time” — as  he  honestly 
thought — to  straighten  up  the  post  or  put  a 
nail  in  a  loose  board.  No  time  to  sweep  out 
the  tool-shop  nor  sharpen  the  tools  and  keep 
them  in  their  proper  place;  no  lime  to  tighten  a 
hoop  on  a  barrel  nor  wTedge  a  fork  that  was  loose 
in  the  socket;  no  time  to  pick  up  a  piece  of 
board  that  he  walked  past  a  dozen  times  a  day; 
and  so  with  a  hundred  little  things  that  make  all 
the  difference  between  profit  or  loss  in  farming. 

As  a  rule,  no  excuse  is  so  utterly  without 
foundation  as  the  common  one  of  “  want  of 
time.”  A  man  may  have  more  work  than  he 
can  do,  but  the  reason  is  not  a  want  of  time  but 
a  want  of  physical  or  mental  strength  and  nerv¬ 
ous  energy.  We  think  too  much,  perhaps,  of 
economizing  time,  and  too  little  of  economizing 
strength.  What  we  do  we  should  do  with  our 
might — and  then  rest.  And  we  can  rest  by 
using  other  muscles  or  faculties,  as  a  tailor  that 
has  been  sitting  on  the  board  all  day,  takes  rest 
by  walking  or  standing.  After  writing  sharply 
for  three  or  four  hours,  nothing  rests  me  more 
than  an  hour’s  tinkering  in  the  barn  or  tool-shop. 

One  of  the  pleasant  things  to  me  about  the 
winter  season  is  the  increased  number  of  in¬ 
teresting  letters  I  get  from  farmers  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  Here  is  one  from  a  gentle¬ 
man  in  Maryland :  “  One  of  your  correspondents 
in  the  October ‘Walks  and  Talks,’”  he  writes, 
“asks  for  information  with  regard  to  the  use  of 
straw.  There  is  now  in  view  from  the  window  at 
which  I  am  writing  a  ■wonderful  evidence  of  its 
efficacy  as  a  top-dressing  on  grass.  We  endeavor 
to  work  all  the  straw  through  the  barn-yard, 
ricking  it  so  as  to  aid  in  sheltering  the  cattle, 
and  to  give  them  something  to  pick  at  between 
feeding  times.  One  rick  was  only  partially  con¬ 
sumed  and  was  hauled  out  in  August  and  spread 
on  an  old  sod.  The  effect  was  striking.  The 
grass  has  grown  with  rapidity  and  vigor,  and 
although  the  rest  of  the  field  is  fertile,  the  green 
line  can  be  seen  as  far  as  the  field  is  visible.” 

I  suppose  the  effect  is  due  to  the  efficacy  of 
straw  as  a  mulch ,  rather  than  to  its  supplying 
available  plant-food. 

lu  reference  to  my  remarks  about  fall-fallow¬ 


ing,  Mr.  J.  A.  Clark  of  Jefferson  Co.,  Wis., 
writes:  “In  this  section  fall-fallowing  is  as  old 
as  spring  grain.  We  calculate  to  do  all  our 
plowing  as  soon  as  may  be  after  harvest,  qnd 
we  can  see  a  difference  of  every  month’s  delay 
on  the  following  crop;  and  if  by  bad  luck  a 
piece  is  left  over  until  spring  before  plowing,  we 
get  only  two-thirds  of  a  crop  of  wheat.  AVith 
oats  and  barley  is  does  not  make  so  great  a 
difference,  but  is  nevertheless  of  considerable 
advantage  to  them.” 

“My  wheat,”  he  adds,  “does  not  do  well  after 
clover,  and  such  is  the  experience  of  others  in 
this  section.  Last  year  I  raised  a  crop  of  the 
big  or  pea  vine  clover  for  seed.  It  did  not 
fill  well  and  I  got  only  half  a  bushel  of  seed  per 
acre — thus  not  running  the  land  any— and  yet 
this  year  I  got  only  half  a  crop  of  wheat  after  it.” 

This  is  not  improbable.  The  land  was  in 
clover  only  one  year,  and  the  whole  growth  was 
cut  and  carried  off  the  land.  Had  it  been 
plowed  under,  or  eaten  off  by  sheep  on  the  laud, 
the  result  would  probably  have  been  very  dif¬ 
ferent.  My  plan  would  be  to  let  the  field  lie  in 
clover  two  years.  Cut  it  for  hay  the  first  year, 
and  then  pasture  it  the  remainder  of  the  season 
until  the  next  July  or  first  of  August.  Then 
break  it  up  and  “  fall-fallow,”  and  sow  it  to 
wheat  or  barley  the  next  spring.  So  much  is 
said  about  clover  enriching  the  land  that  many 
farmers  have  got,  what  I  regard,  a  wrong  im¬ 
pression  respecting  it.  Mr.  Clark  evidently 
supposed  that  his  field  would  be  richer  after  it 
had  grown  a  crop  of  clover  than  it  was  before ; 
while,  what  we  mean  is,  that  the/arwi  becomes 
richer  through  the  practice  of  growing  and  feed¬ 
ing  out  clover — not  necessarily  and  immedi¬ 
ately  the  actual  field  on  which  the  clover  grew. 
I  know  Dr.  Yoeleker  has  advanced  the  idea 
that  the  actual  growth  of  clover,  even  when  it 
is  cut  for  hay,  and  the  second  crop  for  seed, 
leaves  the  land  richer  in  nitrogen  than  if,  was 
before,  and  he  gives  experiments  that  lie  thinks 
comfirms  this  view;  but,  while  I  regard  Dr. 
Yoeleker  as  one  of  the  ablest  agricultural  chem¬ 
ists  of  the  age,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say  that 
these  experiments  prove  altogether  too  much — 
and  consequently  prove  nothing. 

Mr.  C.  adds:  “We  can  raise  here  nearly  as 
many  bushels  of  barley  per  acre  as  we  can  of 
oats;  and  if,  as  some  say,  barley  is  worth  T2J a 
to  2  times  as  much  as  oats  for  feeding  horses, 
had  we  not  better  raise  barley  ?”  I  think  100 
lbs.  of  good  heavy  oats  contain  as  much  nutri¬ 
ment  as  100  lbs.  of  barley.  But  good  barley 
usually  sells  for  more  than  oats,  weight  for 
weight,  and  is  supposed  not  to  impoverish  the 
soil  so  much,  and  is  a  better  crop  to  seed  with. 
A  considerable  quantity  ol  Canadian  barley  is 
sent  to  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  for  malting 
purposes.  I  suppose  the  fact  is  that  Western 
farmers  do  jiot  take  as  much  pains  to  produce 
barley  of  the  best  quality  as  the  Canadian  far¬ 
mers,  and  consequently  cannot  get  nearly  as 
good  prices.  In  proportion  to  the  labor,  a  good 
crop  of  barley  usually  pays  us  here  as  well  as 
any  other  crop  we  raise. 

A  farmer  in  Holt  Co.,  Missouri,  favors  me 
wjth  a  description  of  his  piggery  and  his  mode 
of  feeding  hogs.  He  is  }roung  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  but  seems  to  have  embarked  in  it  with 
much  spirit  and  energy.  He  says  :  “  In  1860, 

I  bought  and  tried  to  fatten  300  hogs.  Gave 
them  all  the  corn  they  would  eat,  board  wal¬ 
lowing  pool,  and  free  access  to  clear  water. 
I  sold  them  at  5'|4c.  per  lb.,  net.  I  bought 
them  too  fat.  The  oorn  fed  to  them  netted  me 
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17  cents  per  bushel,  while  I  sold  the  balance  of 
my  corn  at  the  crib  for  50  cents  per  bushel. 
This  ‘salted*  me  from  hog  feeding  until  October, 
1869.”  Without  knowing  the  fact,  I  should  sup¬ 
pose  the  trouble  was  not  in  buying  them  too 
fat,  but  in  paying  too  much  per  lb.  for  them. 
“In  October,  1869,”  he  continues,  “I  went  into 
the  business  again.  I  bought  20  sows,  and  60 
pigs  and  shoats.  During  the  winter,  60  pigs 
were  born.  In  the  spring  I  had  not  80  left,  all 
told!  In  March  and  April  60  more  were 
dropped,  of  which  30  remain — balance  dead. 
Have  had  80  pigs  within  six  weeks — 20  dead, 
and  dying  daily.  I  intend  to  try  further.  Will 
have  40  sows  to  drop  their  pigs  next  spring.” 

This  seems  bad  luck,  but  I  am  glad  he  is  not 
discouraged.  When  I  first  commenced  to  turn 
my  attention  to  pigs,  I  had,  though  on  a  much 
smaller  scale,  quite  as  “bad  luck.”  I  had  3 
sows  that  dropped  their  litters  one  night  in  the 
yard,  and  lost  nearly  every  pig — as  I  deserved  to 
do.  I  have  now  some  50  pigs, and  by  giving  them 
careful  attention,  plenty  of  appropriate  food, 
with  warm,  dry  and  clean  pens,  I  anticipate  no 
trouble.  The  last  three  sows  produced  30  pigs, 
and  I  saved  every  one.  I  know  that  it  is  a  gen¬ 
eral  impression  that  you  cannot  keep  a  large 
number  of  breeding  sows  on  one  farm;  but  I 
cannot  see  wli y, provided  each  sow  gets  as  good 
treatment  as  she  would  if  she  was  the  only  pig 
on  the  farm.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  then  do 
not  attempt  to  keep  them,  for,  as  a  rule,  farmers 
who  keep  only  one  or  two  sows,  do  not  treat 
them  any  too  well. 

There  is  one  thing  that  is  very  important: 
We  should  know  exactly  when  we  are  to  ex¬ 
pect  the  little  ones,  and  make  provision  for  their 
comfort  beforehand.  Pigs. are  remarkably  sen¬ 
sitive  to  cold  winds.  They  must  have  warm, 
dry,  well-ventilated  quarters;  and  my  rule  is  to 
have  the  pens  cleaned  out  every  day ,  just  as 
regularly  as  we  clean  out  the  horse  stable. 
Why  should  they  not  be?  “It  is  too  much 
trouble,  and  will  not  pay.”  This  i3  a  great  mis¬ 
take.  In  the  first  place,  if  done  every  day,  it  lakes 
only  a  few  minutes’  time  to  remove  the  soiled 
litter  and  shake  up  the  bed ;  and  if  it  pays  at  all 
to  raise  pigs  with  the  present  average  rate  of 
mortality,  it  will  certainly  pay  if  we  can  suc- 
oeed  in  saving  the  entire  litter.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that,  taking  the  country  through,  from 
one-third  to  one-half  of  the  pigs  die — and  this 
through  sheer  neglect  and  mismanagement. 
One  of  my  neighbors,  who  is  a  very  good  far¬ 
mer,  anil  takes  capital  care  of  his  cows,  keeps 
liis  pigs  in  a  pen  covered  at  one  end  with  some 
straw,  thrown  on  rails.  This  is  very  well. 
Though  open  in  front,  it  docs  afford  some  shel¬ 
ter.  But  the  pen  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  build¬ 
ing,  and  all  the  rain  from  the  roof  comes  pouring 
into  the  pen.  He  “did  not  believe  it  paid  to 
feed  pigs  any  way,”  he  said,  and  I  presume  he 
spoke  from  experience. 

There  are  some  lucky  men  in  this  world. 
Here  is  a  letter  from  one  at  Tro}r,  Ohio.  “  I 
have,”  he  writes,  “  ten  acres  of  laud  that  I  de¬ 
sign  planting  with  corn.  I  can  get  all  the  ma¬ 
nure  I  want  for  nothing,  except  drawing  it  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.  I  intend  to  put  on  a  heavy 
coating  of  manure;  and  then  I  thought  of  tak¬ 
ing  two  parts  of  ashes,  three  of  earth,  and  one  of 
lien  manure,  mixing  well,  and  putting  a  little  to 
each  hill  after  it  comes  up.  Now,  what  I  want 
to  ask  is,  whether  you  think  this  will  be  giving 
the  corn  too  much  ?  and  whether  I  can  continue 
to  grow  corn  every  year,  for  ten  years,  without 
any  other  crop  ?” 


If  I  could  get  all  the  manure  I  wanted  for 
nothing,  I  do  not  think  I  should  spend  much 
time  in  making  a  compost  of  ashes,  earth,  and 
hen  dung.  If  any  one  would  make  the  com¬ 
post  and  put  it  on  for  me  I  would  let  them.  I 
have  no  doubt  it  would  do  good.  Everybody 
says  so  that  is  in  the  habit  of  using  it. 

I  would  draw  out  the  manure — say  600  two- 
horse  loads — during  the  winter  and  pile  it  in 
the  field.  Turn  it  once  or  twice,  and  try  to  get 
it  thoroughly  rotted.  It  takes  about  three  loads 
of  ordinary  stable  manure  to  make  one  load  of 
well-rotted  manure.  The  600  loads,  therefore, 
would  be  reduced  to  200,  or  20  loads  per  acre. 
If  the  manure  is  good,  this  is  a  fair  dressing, 
and  will  do  to  commence  with.  I  would  plow 
from  half  to  two-thirds  of  the  manure  under, 
and  apply  the  remainder  to  the  surface,  and 
work  it  in  with  a  harrow.  With  plenty  of  ma¬ 
nure,  corn  can  be  grown  on  the  land  every  year 
almost  indefinitely.  But  why  grow  corn  ? 
Where  a  farmer  has  access  to  all  the  manure 
he  ■wants  at  a  mere  nominal  expense,  he  should 
make  his  land  as  rich  as  possible,  and  then  grow 
crops  that  require  a  large  amount  of  labor  per 
acre,  such  as  onions,  carrots,  parsnips,  beets, 
cabbages,  etc.  Or  lie  might  grow  garden  seeds 
or  nursery  stock.  It  requires  no  more  seed, 
and  no  more  labor  in  sowing,  weeding  and  hoe¬ 
ing  an  acre  of  onions,  that  yields  from  1,000  to 
1.200  bushels,  than  one  so  poor  as  to  yield  only 
200  bushels,  and  those  of  inferior  quality. 

Sometime  ago  I  told  you  that  we  had  drawn 
out  our  manure  upon  a  wheat  stubble  that  was 
seeded  down,  but  on  wdiicli  the  clover  had  par¬ 
tially  or  almost  entirely  failed  to  catch.  I  said 
my  object  in  doing  so  was  three-fold.  First,  if 
it  should  prove  that  there  was  sufficient  clover 
the  manure  would  help  it ;  second,  if  it  proved 
to  have  failed  almost  entirely  I  could  plow  un¬ 
der  the  manure  and  what  clover  there  was  in 
the  spring,  and  plant  corn ;  and  third,  that  I 
could  not  plow  under  this  manure  last  fall  and 
sow  wheat,  because  I  was  afraid  that  the  ma¬ 
nure  contained  the  seeds  of  weeds.  I  thought 
by  spreading  the  manure  on  the  land  in  August 
and  harrowing  it  repeatedly,  so  as  to  break  all 
the  lumps,  the  rains  would  wash  it  into  the  soil 
and  also  cause  the  weed  seeds  to  germinate,  and 
if  the  land  was  plowed  in  the  spring,  and  after¬ 
wards  thoroughly  cultivated  with  corn,  the 
weeds  would  all  be  destroyed ;  and  if  on  the 
other  hand  the  land  was  kept  in  pasture  next 
year,  or  mown  early  for  clover  hay,  the  weeds 
would  also  be  prevented  from  seeding,  and  be 
ultimately  killed.  My  good  friend,  John  John¬ 
ston,  wrote  me  at  once  as  follows :  “  I  cannot 
resist  writing  to  tell  you  that  I  don’t  believe  you 
can  kill  the  weeds  in  manure  by  putting  it  on 
the  laud  in  autumn,  and  pasturing  next  sum¬ 
mer.  I  never  saw  stock  that  would  eat  weeds 
if  they  could  get  any  thing  else.  They  won’t 
even  eat  quack  grass  as  long  as  they  can  help 
it.  I  once  knew  a  farmer  that  killed  a  field  of 
quack  by  pasturing  it  with  sheep,  and  planting 
corn  the  following  season,  but  no  sensible  man 
■would  have  received  the  sheep  as  a  gift  when 
taken  from  the  quack.  The  true  way  to  kill 
the  foul  seeds  in  manure  i3  to  get  out  the  ma¬ 
nure  in  September,  and  spread  and  pulverize  as 
fine  as  possible,  and  plow  the  land  the  next 
spring  before  the  10tli  of  May  [and  I  suppose 
plant  corn].  In  that  way  only  did  I  succeed  in 
killing  bad  weeds.  You  will  excuse  the  liberty 
I  have  taken,  but  I  have  a  wish  to  keep  you 
light,  if  I  am  right!" 

That  is  the  spirit  in  which  to  write.  This 
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noble  old  farmer,  one  of  the  most  experienced 
and  successful  in  the  State,  knows  that  I  try  a 
good  many  experiments  and  am  never  afraid  to 
report  the  result  whether  a  failure  or  a  success. 
To  use  a  slang  phrase,  “  he  has  been  through 
the  mill.”  Like  every  farmer  from  Jethro  Tull 
to  the  latest  graduate  of  one  of  our  own  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges,  who  deviates  from  the  beaten 
track,  he  had  to  endure  the  sneers  and  unfavor¬ 
able  prognostications  of  his  neighbors.  They 
asserted  so  freely  and  so  frequently  that  he  was 
a  fool,  that  at  times,  lie  says,  he  almost  suspect¬ 
ed  that  they  were  right,  and  he  used  to  hide  his 
head  in  one  of  the  underdrains  he  was  cutting 
as  these  wise  men  passed  by. 

It  is  always  unpleasant,  and  for  the  time  being, 
generally  unprofitable,  to  fly  in  the  face  of  gen¬ 
eral  opinion.  A  wiseman  will  listen  to  all  the 
reasons  which  can.be  given  against  any  plan  he 
proposes  to  adopt.  He  will  think  the  matter 
over  carefully  in  his  own  mind,  looking  at  it  on 
all  sides,  and  if  he  is  satisfied  that  his  plan  prom¬ 
ises  the  best  results,  in  the  circumstances,  he 
must  carry  it  out  as  best  he  may — and  let  his 
neighbors  talk.  If  he  can  give  a  good  reason 
for  his  faith  and  practice,  let  him  not  be  dis¬ 
couraged  at  their  remarks,  for  as  a  rule,  all  the 
reason  they  cau  ofler  is :  “We  don’t  think  so,” 
or  “You  will  never  make  farmers  believe  it." 
They  have  told  me  this  a  hundred  times,  and  I 
cannot  help  feeling  and,  I  fear,  sometimes  say¬ 
ing,  “who  cares  whether  they  believe  it'or  not?” 

I  believe  I  was  the  first  writer  who  contended, 
on  chemical  reasons,  that  with  manure  properly 
treated,  there  was  little  loss  of  ammonia  from 
spreading  it  out  and  letting  it  lie  on  the  surface  of 
the  land.  John  Johnston  was  the  first  writer 
who  claimed  the  same  thing  as  the  result  of 
practical  experience  and  observation.  Mr. 
Johnston’s  plan  is  to  “pile”  his  manure  in  the 
spring  and  draw  it  on  to  the  grass  land  he  in¬ 
tends  to  break  up  for  corn  in  the  spring.  The 
most  general  practice  in  this  section  is  to  draw 
out  the  fresh  manure  from  the  yards  in  spring 
and  plow  it  under  for  corn  at  once.  For  my 
part  I  do  not  know  which  is  the  better  plan,  so 
far  as  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  manure  is  con¬ 
cerned.  We  save  a  year’s  time,  and  the  trouble 
of  “  piling,”  and  avoid  all  possible  risk  of  loss 
from  leaching  and  fermentation.  On  the  other 
hand  the  fresh  manure  will  not  act  as  quickly 
as  when  fermented  in  the  piles;  and  if  it  con¬ 
tains  the  seeds  of  weeds  there  is  no  opportunity 
of  destroying  them  until  the  land  is  planted  to 
corn  four  or  five  years  hence.  The  bulk  ot  the 
manure,  too,  can  be  reduced  about  two-third# 
with  little  or  no  loss  of  any  valuable  ingredient. 
It  is  less  labor  to  draw  it  out  and  spread  it ;  and 
when  it  lies  on  the  surface  six  or  eight  months 
the  rains  wash  the  soluble  salts  into  the  land, 
and  the  manure  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  the 
soil — a  point  undoubtedly  of  great  importance. 
Whenever  I  am  asked  my  opinion  as  to  the  best 
time  of  applying  manure,  I  always  say  “when 
most  convenient.”  The  truth  is,  a  farmer  must 
decide  all  such  questions  for  himself.  It  de¬ 
pends  so  much  on  circumstances  that  what  is 
best  for  John  Johnston  may  not  be  best  for  me, 
and  what  is  best  for  me  may  not  be  best  for 
you.  I  draw  out  considerable  manure  in  the 
winter,  simply  because  it  is  a  leisure  season  for 
men  and  horses — and  horses  are  so  terribly  ex¬ 
pensive,  not  only  in  first  cost,  but  in  keeping, 
shoeing,  attendance,  wear  and  tear,  etc.,  that  I 
aim  to  keep  them  employed  as  regularly 
as  possible.  I  believe  few  farmers  realize  what 
it  costs  them  to  keep  horses  or  they  would  not 
let  them  lie  idle  so  frequently.  I  know  farmers 
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wlio  are  kept  poor  by  keeping  a  lot  of  poor 
lrorses  and  keeping  them  so  poorly  that  'when 
wanted,  though  they  lie  idle  one-third  the  time, 
they  cannot  do  more  than  half  a  good  day’s  work, 
thus  doubling  the  wages  of  the  man  that  drives 
them,  and  otherwise  entailing  great  loss  by  caus¬ 
ing  the  farmer  to  get  behindhand  with  his  work. 
Good  horses,  well  kept,  thoroughly  groomed, 
and  worked  steadily,  would  save  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  farmers  of  the  United  States. 


Fig.  >.— WATER  FOUNTAIN. 

Poultry-Yard  Conveniences. 


This  season  is  one  of  more  or  less  leisure,  and 
we  may  employ  ourselves  profitably  in  getting 
up  convenient  arrangements  for  our  stables  and 
poultry  yards.  Poultry  yards  are  apt  to  lack 
good  watering  fixtures.  Open  troughs  are 
scratched  full  of  gravel  and  otherwise  defiled. 
Small  basins  will  not  hold  water  long,  and  re¬ 
quire  frequent  refilling.  We  give  an  engraving, 
(figure  1,)  of  a  large  jug,  which  is  filled  with 
water. and  inverted,  the  mouth  being  placed  in 
a  basin,  which  should  be  also  previously  filled. 
The  jug  is  supported  by  a  stool,  having  a  hole  in 
it,  into  which  the  jug  will  fit,  while  it  cannot  go 
through.  It  is  most  convenient  to  have  the 
basin  so  small  that  it  will  go  through  the  hole. 
Besides,  the  smaller  the  basin,  the  less  liable  it 
is  to  get  dirty,  and  the  less  is  the  evaporation. 
Any  potter  can  make  such  a  “jug  fountain”  as 
is  shown  in  figure  2,  and  similar  ones  may  be 
bought  at  agricultural  stores.  When  the  jug  is 
first  shaped,  a  hole  is  made  at  the  bottom,  and 
a  little  basin  formed  and  attached  upon  the  out¬ 
side  surrounding  it.  With  a  tight  stopper,  this 


the  following  expedient.  A  barrel  is  sawed  into 
two  tubs,  and  an  earthen  jug  placed  in  one  of 
the  tubs,  the  bottom  of  the  jug  and  that  of  the 
tub  being  in  contact,  or  nearly  so,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  jug  close  to  the  rim  of  the  tub. 
The  jug  may  be  fixed  in  position  by  a  few 
sticks,  nailed  across  the  tub  inside.  The  tub  is 
then  stuffed  full  of  horse  litter  and  manure,  and 
strips  nailed  across  the  top  to  keep  it  in.  When 
this  is  done  we  fill  the  jug  with  water,  put  in  a 
cork,  and  invert  tub  and  all.  (See  figure  3.) 
Then  the  cork  is  withdrawn  at  the  same  time 
that  a  small  pan  is  slipped  under.  The  pan  re¬ 
mains  full  during  the  day,  and,  if  set  in  the  sun, 
will  not  freeze  so  much  as  a  film  of  ice  upon 
the  surface,  even  out  of  doors,  except  on  the 
severest  days.  At  night  the  pan  should  be 
withdrawn,  and  the  water  allowed  to  flow  out. 

A  simple  contrivance  for  feeding  ducks  and 
not  allowing  chickens  to  share  their  food, 
was  shown  us  the  other  day  at  the  yard 
of  a  subscriber,  and  we  have  had  it  engraved 
(fig.  4).  The  food  was  placed  in  a  square,  flat 
pan,  in  which  a  few  bricks  were  laid,  filling  the 
middle  of  the  pan,  to  prevent  the  food  being 
shoved  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ducks.  Then  a 
box  was  turned  over  the  pan  and  contents,  and 
supported  upon  a  brick  at  each  corner.  After 
a  little  experience  the  ducks  learned  to  run 
their  flexible  necks  under  and  fill  themselves, 
while  the  disconsolate  liens  could  get  nothing. 
Ducks  will  increase  rapidly  in  weight  if  they 
have  all  the  soft  food  they  can  eat.  The  best 
place  for  them  to  pass  the  nights  in  winter  is 
upon  a  fresh  manure  heap,  under  cover. 

If  one  wishes  to  feed  chickens  and  not  ducks, 
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Fig.  4. — FEED  BOX  FOR  DUCKS. 

holds  the  water  until  the  fowls  drink  it  all  up. 
There  is  almost  always  some  difficulty  in 
keeping  fowls  supplied  with  water  in  cold  wea- 
th«r.  We  have  had  no  trouble  since  adopting 


Fig.  3. — WINTER  WATER  FOUNTAIN. 

a  convenient  way  is  to  lay  a  board  or  two,  to  put 
the  feed  on,  upon  two  barrels  or  wooden  horses. 

A  neat  contrivance  is  shown  in  figure  5,  for 
feeding  fowls  or  chickens  after  they  can  fly.  A 
hopper  is  placed  within  a  box,  two  or  more 
sides  of  which  are  of  upright  slats.  The  mouth 
of  the  hopper  being  very  low,  so 
that  but  little  grain  can  flow  out  at 
a  time.  This  is  covered  by  a  mov¬ 
able  roof,  and  the  whole  is  placed 
upon  a  table,  the  legs  of  which,  if 
surrounded  with  tin  for  eight  or  ten 
inches,  or  other  support,  will  secure 
the  hopper  aud  its  contents  from 
the  depredations  of  rats  and  mice. 

In  figure  C  (upon  the  next  page) 
we  have  represented  a  rustic,  bark- 
roofed  duck  coop,  which  might  be 
used  either  to  confine  an  old  duck 
and  her  brood  at  night,  provided 
the  slat-work  was  so  close  as  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  rats  or 
weasles,  or  to  confine  a  hen  with  a 
brood  of  ducklings,  in  which  case 
the  openings  would  need  to  be  larger,  and 
the  coop  would  have  to  be  shut  up  at  night  by 
a  close  front.  There  is  more  danger  to  young 
ducks  from  rats,  than  from  any  other  cause. 


There  is  a  growing  interest  among  farmers  in 
the  Northern  States  in  the  subject  of  substitu¬ 
ting  mules  for  horses,  for  the  ordinary  work  of 
the  farm  and  road.  It  seems  to  be  universally 
conceded  that  they  are  much  less  subjected  to 
disease  and  better  able  to  withstand  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  heat  and  cold  than  horses  are.  Their 
feet  and  legs  are  especially  tough,  and  a  lame 


Fig.  2.— WATER  FOUNTAIN, 
mule  is  a  rarity.  Another  idea  in  common 
about  them,  but  which  is  erroneous,  is  that  they 
require  only  scant  rations  of  poor  food  and  that 
they  need  but  little  care.  It  is  true  that  they 
will  keep  alive  on  wonderfully  little  food  ;  and 
that  grooming  is  less  important  for  them  than 
for  the  nobler  animals;  but  not  even  a  mule  can 
make  bricks  without  straw.  With  them  as 
with  horses,  muscular  action  involves  a  destruc¬ 
tion  of  muscular  tissue,  and  the  loss  must  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  products  of  digestion.  We  have 
known  a  mule  to  eat  a  spoke  out  of  the  wheel 
of  an  army  wagon  and  to  make  up  for  the  want 
of  forage  by  a  diet  of  fence  rails;  but  he  did’nt 
grow  fat  on  it  and  was  very  likely,  after  a  few 
days  of  such  regimen,  to  find  his  last  resting- 
place  in  a  ditch  beside  the  road. 

If  any  farmer  thinks  to  circumvent  the  laws 
of  nature  by  getting  a  mule  to  do  hard  work  on 
a  diet  of  bulrushes  and  rye  straw,  he  will  miss 
his  calculation.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  will 
deal  out  corn  with  a  liberal  hand,  he  can  get 
an  astonishing  amount  of  hard  work  done  six 
days  in  the  week,  fifty-two  weeks  in  the  year, 
for  more  years  than  he  is  likely  to  follow  farm- 


Fig.  5. — FEEDING  HOPPER  FOR  CHICKENS, 
ing;  aud  a  vigorous  and  frequent  application  of 
the  curry-comb  and  brush  will  produce  the  good 
result  that  a  clean  skin  and  a  brisk  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  blood  effect  in  all  domestic  animals. 
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There  is  a  wide-spread  belief  that  mules  are 
stubborn  and  vicious, and  our  agricultural  frieud, 
Josh  Billings,  has  almost  immortalized  every 
bad  quality  that  a  mule  can  have.  Probably 
these  long-eared  friends  have  rather  more  capac¬ 
ity  in  the  direction  of  “mulishness”  and  vic¬ 
iousness  than  have  most  of  our  other  domestic 
animals;  but  it  is  a  capacity  only,  and  these  bad 
qualities  are  in  all  cases  the  result  of  brutal  and 
ignorant  treatment.  The  writer  has  had  to  do 
with  hundreds  of  mules,  and  is  convinced  that 
they  are  naturally  more  intelligent,  more  affec¬ 
tionate  and  more  docile  than  horses.  But  their 


Fig.  6.— DUCK  HOUSE. 

docility  will  not  withstand  abuse ;  their  affection 
is  by  no  means  bestowed  on  those  who  abuse 
them;  and  their  intelligence  is  often  chiefly 
exercised  in  devising  means  for  worrying  those 
who  worry  them.  Well  fed,  well  groomed,  and 
gently  treated,  a  mule  is  a  perfect  farm  labor¬ 
er;  but  starved,  neglected  and  beaten,  he  has 
about  as  much  badness  and  worthlessness  as 
it  is  possible  for  his  four  legs  to  carry. 


Soiling  Cattle  in  Illinois. 

H.  K.  Smith,  a  young  farmer  of  Putnam  Co., 
Ill.,  writes  to  us  for  advice.  He  says :  “  I  see 

the  once  rich  farms  about  me  are  fast  running 
out  by  the  incessant  cropping  practised  here. 
Now,  I  have  eight}'  acres  of  deep,  black  prairie 
soil,  almost  new,  which  will  give  me  sixty-five 
bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  and  propose  to  keep 
it  so  by  stocking  it  with — say  eight  or  ten  cows, 
keeping  their  calves  until  four  years  old,  and 
fat,  which  will  give  the  farm,  after  a  little,  an 
equivalent  of— say  twenty-five  or  thirty  head  of 
grown  cattle.  These  I  propose  to  feed  in  win¬ 
ter  by  steamed  feed,  in  the  mostapproved  way, 
stabling  most  of  the  time,  and  soiling  them  in  a 
summer  house  during  June,  July,  August  and 
September,  saving  aud  composting  the  manure. 
Now,  I  want  your  opinion  of  soiling  in  Illinois, 
bearing  in  mind  that  our  soil  will  bring  enor¬ 
mous  quantities  of  clover,  corn,  etc.,  but  is  not 
first-class  grazing  land.  Can  cattle  be  kept  in 
better  order  if  fed  by  the  soiling  process,  away 
from  flies,  etc.,  the  heat  and  sun,  and  allowed 
the  run  of— say  an  hour  in  the  early  morning — 
upon  a  good  pasture  ?  Land  here  is  worth  $50 
per  acre.” 

Remarks. — A  partial  system  of  soiling  cattle 
on  land  that  will  produce  sixty-five  bushels  of 
corn  per  acre,  and  an  abundant  growth  of 
clover,  but  is  not  first-class  grazing  land,  can 
hardly  fail  of  being  profitable.  But  we  would 
advise  our  correspondent  to  “  feel  his  way,” — 


to  practise  it  at  first  on  a  small  scale  on  a  few 
acres  of  the  richest  land.  Soiling  requires  high 
farming.  It  will  not  do  to  mow  a  light  crop  of 
clover  or  corn  fodder  and  cart  it  green  to  the 
stables  for  the  cattle.  You  want  the  heaviest 
crop  that  the  climate  is  capable  of  producing. 
The  clover  should  be  top-dressed  in  the  fall  or 
early  winter,  so  as  to  give  it  an  early  start  and 
a  large  growth  in  the  spring.  The  corn  for 
fodder  should  be  drilled  in  rows,  3^  feet  apart 
(not  sown  broadcast),  at  the  rate  of  four  bushels 
per  acre,  and  thoroughly  cultivated  as  long  as 
the  horse  can  get  through  the  rows.  The  land 
should  be  made  as  rich  and  mellow  as 
possible.  The  nearer  it  is  to  the 
stables  the  more  convenient  will  it 
be  to  feed  out.  But  a  still  more  im¬ 
portant  point  is  to  sow  at  least  a  por¬ 
tion  of  it  on  the  dryest,  warmest,  best 
and  richest  land  you  have.  This  is 
the  great  secret  of  success  in  raising 
corn  for  soiling.  Too  many  farmers, 
when  they  sow  corn  for  fodder,  select 
a  piece  of  land  that  is  too  wet  to 
plant  with  corn,  and  when  they  are 
through  their  regular  planting  they 
turn  over  a  tough  sod,  sow  some  corn 
on  it  broadcast,  and  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  get  a  crop  that  costs  more  to 
cut  and  draw  to  the  barn  than  it  is 
worth.  Two  years  ago,  we  drilled  in 
two  acres  of  corn  on  a  piece  of  rich, 
warm  land,  while  a  neighbor  sowed 
the  same  quantity  broadcast  on  a 
piece  of  rich,  wet  land.  He  never 
harvested  any  of  his,  while,  from  the  1st  of 
July,  we  fed  seven  cows  all  they  would  eat 
while  in  the  yard  at  night,  and  had  more 
than  half  of  the  piece  left  to  cure  for  fodder. 
No  piece  of  land  on  the  farm  paid  us  better. 

To  get  the  full  benefit  of  soiling,  you  must 
not  only  have  rich  land,  but  you  should  have 
well-bred  cattle,  and  feed  them  more  or  less 
grain.  The  great  advantage  of  the  system  is 
in  providing  a  liberal  allowance  of  food  at  all 
times,  keeping  the  animals  comfortable, 
and  pushing  them  forward  rapidly  to 
maturity.  Shorthorns  and  their  grades,  so 
fed,  should  be  ready  for  the  butcher  at  two 
and  a  half  or  three  years  old,  instead  of 
four  years,  as  our  correspondent  proposes. 

We  have  more  faith  in  soiling  in  summer 
than  in  steaming  in  winter.  Unless  you  have 
every  convenience,  the  saving  of  fodder  by 
steaming  will  scarcely  pay  for  fuel  and  labor — 
at  least  not  in  the  new  sections  of  country 
where  cattle  food  is  comparatively  cheap.  We 
should  be  glad  to  hear  from  our  Western  read¬ 
ers  who  have  had  experience  in  soiling. — Eds. 


The  shed  has  stables  for  cattle  and  sheep,  and 
loose  boxes  for  horses  on  the  ground  level ;  and 
on  a  floor  above  these  a  continuation  of  the 
railway  track  that  carries  the  fodder  car  from 
the  steaming  chamber.  This  floor  also  affords 


■PLAN  OF  CATTLE  SUED. 


considerable  storage  room  for  grain,  forage,  etc., 
and  has  an  open  space  at  the  side  of  the  track 
for  throwing  down  fodder.  The  ground  plan 
of  the  new  building  is  shown  in  figure  2.  It 
contains  five  large  compartments  and  four 
smaller  ones,  with  doors  and  windows  opening 
into  the  barn-yard,  and  with  mangers  on  the 
opposite  side.  The  compartment  nearest  to  the 
barn,  (as  the  ground  is  higher  at  this  point,  and 
the  ceiling  lower  in  consequence,)  is  appropria¬ 
ted  to  sheep;  the  next,  which  is  still  lower,  to 
yearling  heifers;  the  next,  to  cows,  and  the 
next  two,  which  are  more  than  7  feet  in  the 
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A  New  Cattle  Shed  at  Ogden  Farm. 

It  having  been  found  desirable  to  have  more 
stable  accommodation  at  Ogden  Farm,  so  as  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  existing  appliances 
for  economical  feeding,  whenever  the  feeding 
of  beef  cattle  promises  a  profit  in  the  shape  of 
free  manure,  a  shed  12  feet  wide,  and  200  feet 
long,  has  been  built  as  an  addition  to  the  barn. 

The  barn  is  100  feet  long  from  east  to  west. 
The  new  shed  starts  at  the  south-west  corner, 
aud  runs  100  feet  to  the  west,  being  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  south  front  of  the  barn;  then  it 
forms  a  right  angle,  and  continues  100  feet  to¬ 
wards  the  south.  By  this  arrangement  the 
barn-yard  is  perfectly  protected  for  a  length  of 
200  feet  on  the  north  and  100  feet  on  the  west, 
which  is,  of  itself,  an  immense  advantage, 


Fig.  2.— PLAN  OF  CATTLE  SHED. 


clear,  to  beef  cattle.  The  four  box 
stalls  are  each  large  enough  for  a 
mare  and  foal,  or  for  two  colts. 

Figure  1  shows  a  section  of  the 
building  which  is  only  12  feet  wide. 

The  cattle  stand  upon  the  ground, 
which  is  covered  with  sand  to  keep 
it  dry,  and  each  one  has  a  “  head- 
hole”  into  the  manger,  which  is 
continuous  in  each  compartment,  so 
that  it  can  be  swept  clean  from  end 
to  end.  The  railroad  track,  which 
is  an  extension  of  the  track  on  the 
cattle  floor  of  the  barn,  runs  at  the 
side  of  the  floor  next  to  the  manger, 
and  leaves  about  6  feet  of  the  floor 
available  for  storage  purposes. 

There  are  four  ventilators  at  the 
peak,  and  six  windows  in  the  front 
slopes  of  the  roof.  Ample  light  is 
given  to  the  lower  story  by  windows  on  the  front. 
There  is  no  opening  of  any  kind  on  the  nortk  or 
west  side  of  the  building.  The  railroad  does 
not  run  over  the  horse  boxes,  because  it  was 
necessary  to  raise  the  floor  2  feet  higher  at  this 
point,  to  give  more  head  room  below.  The 
feeding  is  very  easily  done,  as  the  car  is  loaded 
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at  the  door  of  the  steaming  chamber,  and  each 
animal's  rations  are  thrown  directly  from  it  into 

the  manger. 


An  Important  Device  in  Tile  Draining. 

BT  GEORGE  E.  WARING,  JR.,  OF, OGDEN  FARM. 

I  cannot  quite  say  with  the  old  drainer  in 
Talpa,  “I’ve  been  a-draining  this  forty  year 
and  more ;  I  ought  to  know  summat  about  it 
but  I  have  been  at  it  long  enough  to  be  half 
ashamed  to  own  that  I  have  only  now  learned 
how  to  protect  the  joints  of  drains  that  are  laid 
without  collars.  I  shall  by>  no  means  abandon 
the  use  of  collars,  for  they  have  a  power  to 
make  a  drainer  sleep  comfortably,  that  nothing 
else  can  quite  equal.  If  the  tiles  are  well  laid, 
with  well-fitting  collars,  the  most  nervous  pro¬ 
prietor  may  rid  himself  of  all  uneasiness  about 
them.  They  are  as  nearly  a  certain  thing  as 
any  human  work  can  be. 

In  many  cases,  however,  collars  cannot  be 
procured,  or,  the  farmer  desires  to  avoid  their 
cost,  and  some  substitute  is  sought,.  I  have  at 
last  found  it.  After  trying  tin,  shavings,  grass 
ropes,  straw,  etc.,  etc.,  I  have  made  the  appar¬ 
ently  trifling,  but  really  most  important  discov¬ 
ery,  that  simply  a  piece  of  newspaper  laid  over 
the  tile,  and  held  in  place  by  a  lit  tle  loose  earth 
at  each  side,  is  better  than  any  of  them.  It 
fits  closely,  allowing  the  earth  to  pack  down 
well  upon  the  tiles,  it  is  inexpensive  and  con¬ 
venient,  and  when  it  decays,  it  yields  nothing 
that  can  get  into  the  tiles  and  obstruct  them. 

All  that  is  needed  is  that  the  loose  earth  used 
in  filling  the  ditch  be  prevented  from  entering 
the  joints.  This  the  paper  accomplishes  in 
the  most  perfect  manner. 


The  Influence  of  the  Moon  on  the  Weather. 


There  is  no  “notion "more  firmly  fixed  in 
the  popular  mind  than  that  of  the  influence  of 
the  moon  on  the  fall  of  rain,  the  violence  of  the 
wind,  etc.  Scientific  men,  acting  on  the  theory 
that  “  where  there  is  so  much  smoke,  there  must 
be  some  fire,”  have  given  much  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  have  hinted  at  certain  theories  as 
being  possibly  correct.  Unfortunately,  the  results 
of  different  series  of  experiments  have  failed  to 
agree,  and  we  are  as  far  as  ever  from  any  re¬ 
liable  confirmation  of  the  popular  belief,  except 
in  the  single  point  of  the  dissipation  of  clouds 
by  the  full  moon.  Sir  John  Herschel  believes 
that  “  clouds  have  a  tendency  to  disappear  un¬ 
der  the  full  moon,”  and  that  “  a  slight  prepon¬ 
derance  in  respect  to  quantity  of  rain  near  the 
new  moon  over  that  which  falls  near  the  full, 
would  be  a  natural  consequence  of  a  prepon¬ 
derance  of  a  cloudless  sky  about  the  full.” 

Arago,  who  concurs  in  this  opinion,  refers 
to  a  common  expression  among  French  country 
people,  that  “the  moon  eats  up  the  clouds.”  It 
has  been  observed  by  the  writer  that,  a  large 
moon  has  a  tendency  to  dissipate  clouds  in  dry 
weather,  but  lias  little  or  no  such  effect  when 
rain  is  falling.  Beyond  this  trifling  fact,  there 
has  thus  far  been  found,  even  by  the  closest  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  relation  between  the  state  of 
the  weather  and  the  condition  of  the  moon  dur¬ 
ing  a  period  of  six  years,  not  the  least  ground 
for  the  popular  belief. 

Not  only  is  this  belief  unworthy  of  intelli¬ 
gent  linings,  but  it  is  subject  to  the  oddest  con¬ 
tradictious.  For  instance,  in  New  England,  a 
“  wet  moon  ”  is  one  which  is  so  much  inclined 
that  it  “wont  hold  water,”  or  on  which  “yon 
can’t  hang  a  powder-horn.”  At  the  South,  a 


“  wet  moon”  is  one  which  “  lies  on  its  bade.” 
It  is  supposed  to  be  “  full  of  water,”  and  as  its 
center  fills  up,  the  water  is  forced  over  the  edge, 
and  it  rains.  When  we  consider  that  the  moon 
is  a  sphere,  and  that  its  apparent  shape  depends 
only  on  the  manner  in  which  we  see  the  sun’s 
light  upon  it,  it  becomes  even  more  incompre¬ 
hensible  that  any  connection  should  have  been 
imagined  between  its  appearance  and  the 
amount  of  the  rain  fall.  What  we  call  the 
“  changes”  of  the  moon  are  purely  arbitrary. 
It  changes  constantly,  and  as  much  at  one  time 
as  at  another,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  sup¬ 
posing  that  it  will  rain  more  or  less  at  that  par¬ 
ticular  part  of  its  change  that  the  almanac  mak¬ 
ers  have,  for  convenience,  selected  to  indicate 
its  “  quarters.”  We  often  hear  it  said  that  we 
may  expect  rain  (or  fair  weather)  pretty  soon, 
“because  the  moon  changes  to-night;”  so  it 
does;  but  it  changed  just  as  much  last  night, 
and  is  changing  constantly,  day  and  night,  from 
one  end  of  the  century  to  the  other;  it  always 
makes  the  full  change,  from  new  to  old,  once  in 
every  lunar  month. 

—  *  i  —  11 

Weeds  as  a  Green  Crop. 

We  shall  always  have  weeds.  It  is  impossible 
to  conceive  of  an  agriculture  so  perfect  that 
they  will  no  longer  exist.  They  may  be  killed 
in  their  earliest  infancy,  but  still  they  will  come 
again.  Nature  abhors  a  naked  surface  and  is 
fast  to  clothe  our  fields  with  verdure,  even 
though  we  may  neglect  to  plant.  If  it  ever  be¬ 
comes  possible  for  farmers  to  do  every  thing 
that  is  necessary  at  the  exact  moment  when  it 
ought  to  be  done,  they  may  find  in  this  spon¬ 
taneous  growth  a  really  valuable  source  of  ma¬ 
nure.  It  is  proverbial  that  nothing  grows  so 
luxuriantly  as  weeds ;  and  as  no  vegetation  grow¬ 
ing  upon  the  land  can  be  plowed  into  it  without 
increasing  its  fertility,  weeds  might  be  turned  to 
a  good  account  if  we  could  make  sure  to  plow 
them  well  under  before  they  form  their  seeds. 
Of  course  such  weeds  as  propagate  themselves 
by  their  roots  must  be  rigorously  excluded ;  but 
all  other  sorts,  and  especially  the  well-known 
Ragweed  ( Ambrosia )  which  grows  luxuriantly 
and  does  not  ripen  its  seeds  early,  might  be  de¬ 
pended  on  for  material  help. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  an  important  part  of 
the  benefit  of  summer-fallowing  is  that  at  each 
plowing,  vegetable  matter  is  mixed  with  soil, 
and  it  may  even  be  well,  if  there  are  no  early- 
seeding  weeds  on  the  field,  to  allow  the  crop  to 
attain  considerable  bight  before  turning  it 
under.  We  are  not,  of  course,  advocating  the 
careless  neglect  of  weeds,  which  are  tiie  source 
of  more  agricultural  woe  than  almost  all  else 
besides,  but  merely  hinting  at  a  means  by  winch 
a  judicious  and  free-handed  man  may  avail  him¬ 
self  of  the  wonderful  benefits  of  green  manuring 
without  the  cost  of  time  and  money  that  tiie 
•raising  of  clover  and  buckwheat  demand  ;  and 
we  desire  above  all  things  not  to  have  our  sug¬ 
gestion  distorted  into  tin  excuse  for  slovenly 
farming  by  men  who  are  too  lazy  or  too  incom¬ 
petent  to  keep  their  land  in  proper  order.  It  may 
be  well  to  remark  that  we  have  not  been  able 
to  think  of  any  way  in  which  the  tangle  of  weeds 
and  briers,  that  ornament  so  many  farmers’  head¬ 
lands  and  fence-rows,  can  be  turned  to  use. 


Spreading  Manure  from  the  Cart. 

Most  farmers  make  their  manure  in  the  yards, 
oellars,  and  stables.  The  practice  differs  ma¬ 
terially  in  transferring  the  manure  from  the 
barn  to  the  field.  Some  cart  it  out  twice  a  year, 


some  only  once,  and  others  cart  it  out  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  as  suits  their  convenience, 
making  a  thorough  cleaning  oidy  when  the  last 
spring  crops  are  sown.  Some  heap  up  the  ma¬ 
nure  in  the  yard,  and  let  it  ferment  a  month  or 
more  before  hauling,  and  others  take  it  in  the 
raw  state  and  transfer  it  immediately  to  the 
fields  where  it  is  to  be  used.  Some  make  large 
compost  heaps  on  the  fields  that  are  to  be  plant¬ 
ed  the  next  season,  and  others  spread  every 
thing  directly  from  the  cart-tail.  This  latter 
practice  is  good  if  the  compost  is  already 
made.  It  saves  a  great  deal  of  labor.  The 
manure  is  taken  from  the  cart,  a  shovelful  at  a 
time,  and  spread  evenly  over  the  whole  surface 
as  the  team  moves  along.  It  is  left  just  right 
to  be  plowed  in,  or  to  remain  for  a  top-dressing 
upon  the  meadow.  If  left  in  large  heaps,  it 
must  be  put  into  the  cart  again  to  be  distribu¬ 
ted.  If  left  in  small  heaps,  you  must  stoop  with 
the  shovel  to  get  at  your  work,  and  here  is  a 
loss  of  labor.  But,  unless  the  compost  is  well 
made  in  the  yard,  there  is  a  loss  of  manure  in 
spreading  it  green  from  the  stables.  We  mean 
by  this  that  the  farmer  loses  the  opportunity  to 
make  the  best  use  of  his  green  manures.  He 
wants  to  mix  this  green  manure  with  three  or 
four  times  its  bulk  of  loam,  muck  or  peat, 
either  in  the  yard  or  in  the  field.  Oftentimes 
it  can  be  done  to  the  best  advantage  upon  the 
field.  There  is  a  deposit  of  muck  close  by,  and 
it  will  save  a  mile  of  carting  to  make  the  com¬ 
post  heap  upon  tiie  field  where  it  is  to  be  used 
in  the  spring.  It  is  much  cheaper  to  bring  the 
green  manure  to  the  muck  than  to  haul  the 
muck  to  the  barn,  and  after  six  months  or  a 
year,  haul  it  back  again.  The  process  of  fer¬ 
mentation  will  go  on  quite  as  well  in  one  place 
as  in  another.  To  be  sure  it  costs  more  to  han¬ 
dle  the  manure,  but  the  labor  is  more  than  paid 
for  in  the  increased  value  of  the  manure.  In 
spreading  green  manure  upon  the  surface, 
and  letting  it  remain,  there  is  a  very  apprecia¬ 
ble  loss  in  the  summer,  and  some  waste  even  in 
winter.  If  we  take  fresh  stable  manure  or 
hog  dung  from  the  sties  and  compost  it  with 
three  times  its  bulk  of  muck  or  loam,  the  whole 
mass  is  made  into  a  good  fertilizer  by  spring, 
for  most  soils,  and  quite  as  valuable,  load  for 
load,  as  the  fresh  dung.  It  will  not  show  its  ef¬ 
fects  as  quick,  perhaps,  but  it  lasts  longer,  and 
the  labor  spent  in  working  over  these  compost 
heaps  in  winter  is  sure  of  its  reward,  and  that 
is  what  all  good  farmers  want.  Some  are  de¬ 
terred  from  this  kind  of  winter  work  by  the  ap¬ 
prehension  that  the  heaps  will  not  ferment.  It 
is  true  the  heating  is  not  so  rapid  as  in  summer, 
but  it  will  be  found,  if  a  stick  or  crow-bar  is 
thrust  into  one  of  these  heaps,  it  soon  becomes 
warm  to  the  touch.  Tiiey  will  “smoke”  in  the 
coldest  weather,  showing  that  fermentation  is 
going  on. 


Management  of  Barn-yard  Manure. 

A  farmer  in  Pennsylvania  asks  “How  we  man¬ 
age  our  manure  ?”  It  depends  on  circumstances. 
Some  of  us  manage  it  in  one  way  and  some  in 
another.  Probably  no  two  of  tiie  Agriculturist 
Editors  manage  it  precisely  alike.  A  good  deal 
depends  on  whether  we  have  much  or  little 
straw;  whether  we  have  access  to  a  good  bed 
of  swamp  muck;  and  also  whether  we  are 
going  to  use  the  manure  as  a  top-dressing  on 
grass,  or  to  plow  it  under  for  corn,  or  for 
root  crops.  For  the  latter,  we  must  always 
have  it  well  rotted,  while  for  corn,  if  necessary, 
we  can  plow  it  under  in  a  comparatively  fresh 
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state.  Our  correspondent  says:  “  The  universal 
plan  here  in  this  section  of  Pennsylvania  is  to 
throw  out  all  the  manure  from  the  stable  in 
front  of  the  barn,  and  let  it  lie  there  through 
the  summer.  We  then  haul  it  out  on  to  an  oat- 
stubble  (generally),  and  pi o wit  under  for  winter 
wheat.  Now,  would  it  be  a  better  plan  to  keep 
it  under  cover  ?  Our  barns  are  not  suitable  for 
manure  cellars,  being  all  built  in  a  bank,  in 
Pennsylvania  style.  To  make  a  cellar  under 
one  of  our  old  barns  would  cost  as  much  as  to 
build  a  new  barn.  Would  piling  the  manure  in 
open  sheds  be  a  better  plan  ?  Would  such  ma¬ 
nure  as  is  thrown  out  of  our  stables,  which  is 
more  than  half  straw,  rot  under  cover  ?” 

If  piled  early  in  the  spring,  while  the  manure 
is  saturated  with  water  or  snow,  it  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  rot  under  cover.  But  if  the  manure  be  dry 
when  piled,  and  if  it  contain  a  large  proportion 
of  straw,  it  will  be  likely  to  fire-fling.  In  this 
case  it  would  be  best  to  pile  it  where  it  would 
be  wet  with  the  rains,  or,  better  still,  where 
liquid  manure  could  he  pumped  on  to  it. 

In  the  case  of  our  correspondent,  who,  we 
presume,  has  abundance  of  straw  that  he  de¬ 
sires  to  workup  into  manure,  the  great  point  is 
to  convey  all  the  water  away  from  his  barn-yard 
before  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  manure.  If 
the  barn-yard  is  not  unnecessarily  large,  the 
rain  and  snow  that  actually  fall  on  it  will  be  no 
more  during  the  year  than  the  manure  needs  for 
proper  fermentation.  But  it  may  be  necessary 
to  have  a  water-tight  basin  or  tank,  to  hold  any 
excess  of  water  arising  from  rain  and  melting 
snow  in  the  spring;  and  if  so,  this  water  should 
be  saturated  with  plaster,  and  pumped  or  soak¬ 
ed  back  on  the  manure  heap  when  it  becomes 
dry.  Manure  will  not  ferment  if  kept  in  a  hole 
or  basin  full  of  water. 

Instead  of  allowing  the  manure  to  remain  in 
the  heaps  as  thrown  out  from  the  different  sta¬ 
bles,  it  should  be  all  wheeled  or  carted  to  one 
large  central  heap,  in  or  on  the  side  of  the  ba¬ 
sin.  If  this  is  done  every  day,  or  once  a  week, 
the  heap  would  be  large  enough  to  keep  out  the 
frost,  and  the  manure  would  slowly  ferment  all 
winter.  If  the  manure  is  wanted  for  winter 
wheat  next  fall,  it  may  remain  in  this  heap  all 
summer,  receiving  from  time  to  time  any  addi¬ 
tional  manure  that  is  obtained  from  the  stables. 
If  it  has  been  properly  treated,  it  will  be  thor¬ 
oughly  rotted,  and  in  excellent  condition  for 
applying  to  the  wheat  without  turning  or  pil¬ 
ing.  And  if  none  of  the  liquid  has  been  allow¬ 
ed  to  leach  away,  the  manure  will  be  just  as  good 
as  if  it  had  been  kept  under  cover. 

Where  sheep  are  largely  kept,  it  is  usual  to 
“  pile”  the  manure  in  the  spring,  tliedry  manure 
from  the  sheds  being  mixed  with  the  wet  manure 
from  the  open  yards.  If  it  contained  much 
straw,  it  will  be  necessary  to  turn  the  piles  once 
or  twice,  at  intervals  of  a  month  or  six  weeks, 
to  accelerate  fermentation.  If  the  sheep  ma¬ 
nure  can  be  conveniently  carted  to  the  same 
heap  containing  the  manure  from  the  horse  and 
cow  stables,  and  from  the  pig  pens  and  poultry- 
house,  and  the  whole  turned  over  and  mixed 
together  in  one  large  heap,  it  would  be  much 
the  best  plan.  As  manure  heaps  are  usually 
managed,  this  would  be  a  rather  formidable 
undertaking.  We  have  some  unpleasant  recol¬ 
lections  of  handling  a  mismanaged  manure 
heap,  with  undecomposed  corn-stalks  running 
through  it  in  .all  directions  but  the  right  one. 
But,  where  the  manure  has  been  spread  evenly, 
in  horizontal  layers,  every  day,  as  wheeled  on 
to  the  heap,  it  can  be  cut  with  a  liay-knife 
into  .sections,  four  or  five  feet  wide,  and  turned 
with  less  labor  than  many  would  suppose. 


The  points  in  managing  manure  in  this  way  are: 

1st.  To  pick  out  all  loose  stones,  sticks, 
boards,  etc.,  from  the  barn-yard,  and  see  that 
nothing  gets  into  the  heap  that  will  break  the 
forks,  dull  mowing  machine  knives,  nor  add  to 
the  labor  of  handling  the  manure. 

2d.  A  good  wheelbarrow  should  be  provided, 
and  also  some  planks,  for  wheeling  the  manure 
from  the  stables  to  the  heap. 

8d.  The  manure  should  not  be  scattered  over 
a  large  area,  but  should  be  placed  in  as  compact 
a  heap  as  possible ;  the  deeper  it  is,  and  the 
more  there  is  of  it,  the  better  will  it  ferment. 

4th.  The  manure  should  be  spread  as  wheeled 
out,  and  not  left  in  barrowfuls  on  the  heap.  In 
doing  this,  the  manure  should  be  worked  over 
as  much  as  possible,  and  corn-stalks,  especially, 
which  should  be  cut  into  foot  lengths,  should  be 
placed  in  layers.  Manure  heaps,  during  the 
winter, should  certainly  have  this  daily  attention. 

5th.  Straw,  or  the  manure  from  straw-fed 
animals,  ferments  slowly.  A  little  bone-dust, 
fish  guano  or  other  animal  matter,  or  the  drop¬ 
pings  from  the  poultry-house  mixed  with  such 
manure  in  the  heap,  would  induce  fermenta¬ 
tion,  and  add  much  to  its  value.  Pea  and  bean 
straw,  the  straw  from  clover  seed,  the  manure 
from  animals  fed  on  clover  hay,  peas,  beans, 
bran  and  oil-cake,  will  ferment  rapidly,  and 
make  a  manure  of  great  value.  Pains  should 
be  taken  to  mix  such  with  that  of  poor  quality. 

Gib.  If  the  heap  ferments  unevenly,  and  the 
heat  concentrates  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  chim¬ 
ney,  throw  some  of  the  cold  manure  from  the 
outside  on  to  the  top  of  this  chimney  where  the 
steam  is  escaping,  and  endeavor  to  distribute 
the  heat  evenly  through  the  heap ;  or  pull  the 
heap  to  pieces,  and  get  out  a  few  barrowfuls  of 
this  hot  manure  and  place  it  where  you  desire 
to  start  a  new  fermentation,  in  the  cold  portion 
of  the  heap.  With  skill,  judgment,  and  without 
working  over,  the  heap  maybe  putin  condition 
for  drawing  out  foi'winter  wheat,  or  as  a  top¬ 
dressing  for  grass  land  in  August  or  September. 

7th.  Recourse  may  always  be  had  to  water, 
which,  if  pumped  on,  will  check  fermentation; 
but  it  must  be  used  with  care  in  winter. 


Common  Sense  in  Wheat  Culture. 

The  enthusiasm  of  “  new  converts  ”  is  pro¬ 
verbial  and  most  natural.  When  a  man  who 
has  been  convinced,  against  his  will  or  not,  ex¬ 
periences  the  advantage  of  drilling,  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  sowing  grain  broadcast,  he  almost  al¬ 
ways  thinks  the  variety  of  grain  he  sows  has  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  his  success,  but  he  does 
not  give  up  the  drilling.  We  have  advocated 
grain  drills  for  years — and  the  editors  and 
writers  for  the  Agriculturist  have  fairly  grown 
gray  in  their  use.  After  all  there  are  extensive 
regions  through  which  one  might  travel  days 
without  seeing  a  drill-sowed  field,  and  where 
to  hire  a  drill  for  $1  an  acre  would  be  as  impos¬ 
sible  as  to  hire  a  balloon  for  an  evening  airing. 
There  is  a  great  difference  in  varieties — that  we 
all  admit — but  we  agree  fully  with  Mr.  Harris, 
who  in  his  article  on  Wheat  Culture  in  Western 
New  York,  contained  in  the  Agricultural  An¬ 
nual  for  1868,  says:  “I  have  little  faith  in 
improved  varieties  of  wheat  unaccompanied  by 
improved  farming. — The  two  must  go  togeth¬ 
er” — and  again:  “The  poorer  the  farmer  the 
oftener  he  changes  his  seed.  He  sees  others 
raising  better  crops  than  he  does,  and  hopes  by 
getting  seed  from  them  to  be  equally  success¬ 
ful.”  The  Boughton  is  included  by  Mr.  H. 
among  the  best  varieties,  and  one  highly  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  millers  on  account  of  its  white¬ 


ness.  It  passes  under  several  names,  among 
which  “Early  May”  and  “Oregon,”  are  per¬ 
haps,  best  known.  These  remarks  are  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  excellent  common-sense  letter 
from  Mr.  S.  D.  Comfort,  of  Knox  Co.,  Ohio, 
which  follows : 

Mr.  Editor: — The  farmers  of  this  vicinity 
have  been  learning  a  lesson  in  wheat  culture 
in  the  dear  school  of  experience.  Many  of  them 
during  the  past  few  years  have  lived,  a  part  of  the 
time  at  least,  on  flour  made  from  Iowa  spring 
wheat.  The  careless  modes  of  culture,  which 
forty  years  ago  were  sufficient  to  produce  large 
crops,  are  still  employed  by  multitudes  of  farm¬ 
ers.  The  manure  in  huge  piles  against  the  barn, 
burns  up  and  wastes  its  ammonia  on  the  air, 
instead  of  being  mingled  with  the  soil.  Instead 
of  sowing  on  an  inverted  clover  sod,  the  corn 
ground  is  hastily  seeded  to  wheat.  This  is  sown 
broadcast  instead  of  being  drilled,  and  putin  so 
late  as  not  to  give  the  plant  sufficient  time  before 
freezing  weather  to  establish  its  roots  firmly  in 
the  soil.  The  consequence  is  that  the  weakly, 
half-developed  plant,  is  lifted  out  of  the  ground 
by  the  frost ;  and  I  believe  it  safe  to  say  that 
half  the  seed  committed  to  our  clay  soils  in  this 
section  is  lost.  Broadcast  seeding  and  cover¬ 
ing  with  the  harrow  leaves  much  of  the  seed  on 
the  surface,  and  much  more,  covered  so  shallow 
that  the  first  rain  washes  it  bare.  It  germinates 
on  or  near  the  surface,  and  is  easily  destroyed 
by  winter  and  spring  frosts.  The  farmer  who 
does  not  own  a  good  wheat  drill  can  make  it 
profitable  to  rent  one  at  one  dollar  per  acre. 
Our  careless  culture  has  rundown  the  yield  per 
acre  so  low  as  to  be  a  standing  disgrace ;  and  it 
ought  to  shame  every  farmer  who  has  helped 
contribute  to  the  result.  I  venture  the  opinion 
that  there  is  an  obligation  resting  on  the  agri¬ 
cultural  press  to  use  all  its  influence  with  farm¬ 
ers  to  induce  them  to  adopt  improved  modes  of 
culture  and  improved  seed.  Our  agricultural 
societies  continue  to  give  premiums  to  the  old, 
red  bearded  varieties,  on  the  ground  that  they 
have  been  tried  and  are  sure  for  half  a  crop. 
My  attention  was  recently  called  to  a  crop  of 
thirty-three  dozen  and  seven  large  sheaves  rais¬ 
ed  from  one  bushel  of  seed  of  Boughton  wheat. 
The  heads  are  large,  many  of  them  contain  sixty 
large, plump,  white  grains;  it  has  a  smooth  head, 
a  short,  stiff  straw,  and  it  is  believed  by  those 
who  have  grown  it  that  there  is  no  land  rich 
enough  to  lodge  it.  It  lias  ripened  earlier  than 
any  other  variety  by  several  days.  The  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  sent  one  pound  of  it 
into  this  section  three  years  ago,  and  it  has  mul¬ 
tiplied  to  hundreds  of  bushels;  and  I  think 
every  grain  ought  to  be  sowed.  The  earliest 
wheat  will  generally  escape  the  weevil  and  rust, 
two  of  the  most  destructive  enemies  of  the  crop. 


Bear  Grass— Yucca. — In  September  last  we 
published  some  notes  from  Mr.  J.  T.  Worthing¬ 
ton,  of  Chillicotlie,  Q.,  on  the  uses  of  the  leaves 
of  the  Bear-grass,  Yucca  fUamentosa,  as  a  tying 
material,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  an  engrav¬ 
ing  of  the  plant  as  we  have  it  in  cultivation. 
Mr.  W.  afterwards  wrote  us  that  the  engraving 
did  not  represent  the  plant  he  grows  and  uses, 
and  sent  us  specimens  of  the  leaves  of  his.  It 
proves  to  be  that  form  of  Y.  filamentosa,  known 
in  the  nurseries  as  Y.flaccida,  but  which  is  re¬ 
garded  by  botanists  as  only  a  variety  of  the  first 
named.  As  the  variety  has  much  longer  and 
less  rigid  leaves  than  the  other,  it  is  much  better 
to  use  as  a  tying  material ;  those  who  wish 
to  cultivate  it  for  this  purpose  can  procure  it  at 
the  nurseries  by  ordering  Yucca  flaccida. 
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There  is  a  sadness  in  leaving  home  by  sea 
that  those  who  have  not  experienced  cannot 
understand.  Those  of  us  who  depart,  expect¬ 
ing  to  return  soon,  watch  with  the  deepest  inter¬ 
est  for  the  last  glimpse  of  land.  But  with 
Ihose  who  leave  home  forever,  how  inexpressi¬ 
bly  sad  is  the  fading  away  of  their  native  land  ! 
The  picture  above  is  full  of  sentiment,  and  will 
recall  to  many  a  reader  the  most  touching  mem¬ 
ories.  The  old  country,  the  fatherland,  en¬ 
deared  by  so  many  ties,  where  so  many  loves 
and  hopes  lie  buried;  why  should  not  these 
parting  emigrants  look  lovingly  back  upon  it  ? 

In  a  few  days  their  faces  will  be  turned  with 
equal  earnestness,  but  with  different  emotions, 
to  catch  the  first  sight  of  the  new  land  where 
they  are  to  make  new  homes.  Speed  on,  good 
ship!  bear  them  safely  to  our  shores.  We 
have  work  enough  and  room  enough  for  all  who 
will  work.  There  is  abundant  land  which  the 
industrious  may  possess,  and  upon  which  they 
can  make  homes  that  will  in  time  be  dearer  to 
them  than  those  they  left  behind,  for  they  will  be 
their  own,  and  no  landlord  can  dispossess  them. 


Peruvian  Guano  as  a  Lasting  Manure. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  injury  that  has 
been  done  by  the  use  of  Peruvian  guano.  The 
wheat  lands  of  Delaware  are  a  striking  instance 
of  such  injury.  Before  the  use  of  guano,  the 
produce  was  small  but  sure.  The  early  crops 
from  the  use  of  guano  were  very  large.  They 
soon  dwindled  to  a  very  low  point,  and  finally 
not  even  liberal  manuring  with  guano  would 
enable  these  lands  to  produce  so  much  as  they 
had  done  before  guano  was  known.  Had  the 
guano  exhausted  the  land?  By  no  means;  the 
wheat  had  done  the  mischief.  The  guano  had 
enabled  the  crop  to  take  more  mineral  matter 
from  the  soil  than,  without  the  guano,  would 
have  been  possible ;  and  the  demand  of  the  in¬ 
creased  crop  for  mi  n  al  food  was  much  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  quanlil  ■  contained  in  the  manure. 
This  excess  was  taken  from  the  soil,  deposited 
in  the  grain,  and  cold.  away.  When  the  large 
crops  had  complet'd;  exhausted  the  available 
food  in  the  soil,  the  guano  produced  only  so 
much  crop  as  its  own  mineral  matters  sup¬ 


plied, — not  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  cultivation. 
The  land  was  exhausted,  and  guano  greatly 
aided  its  exhaustion, — but  only  as  it  enabled  the 
farmer  to  convert  its  most  valuable  parts  into  a 
salable  form.  If  the  crop  had  been  allowed  to 
fall  and  rot  on  the_ground,  the  soil  would  have 
been  improved  in  quality,  and  the  guano  would 
have  been  a  benefit  instead  of  an  injury.  It  is 
not  the  production  of  the  crop  that  does  harm, 
but  its  removal.  The  heavier  the  growth,  the 
better,  if  the  whole  of  it  is  retained  on  the  farm. 

On  a  dairy  farm,  where  the  only  thing  sold  is 
butter,  Peruvian  guano  is  the  best  manure  that 
can  be  used, — and  it  is,  so  far  as  the  condition 
of  the  farm  is  concerned,  a  very  lasting  manure. 

Suppose  a  grass  field  of  ten  acres  to  be  ma¬ 
nured  with  two  tons  of  Peruvian  guano,  and  to 
produce,  in  consequence,  fifteen  tons  of  hay 
more  than  it  would  have  produced  without  ma¬ 
nure;  whether  it  is  benefited  or  injured  will 
depend  on  the  disposition  that  is  made  of  this 
hay.  If  it  is  removed  permanently  from  the 
land,  it  will  leave  it  much  poorer  than  before 
the  guano  was  used.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  fa 
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fed  to  cows  whose  manure  is  all  reapplied  to 
the  same  land,  it  will  be  improved.  The  ma¬ 
nure  made  by  the  consumption  of  the  fifteen 
tons  of  hay,  in  connection  with  the  extra  growth 
of  roots  in  the 'soil,  will  be  worth  more  than 
the  two  tons  of  guano,  and  it  will  still  more 


benefit  the  land,  causing  it  to  produce  still  more 
largely  the  next  year.  This  crop  being  made 
into  more  manure,  and  returned  to  the  same 
field,  will  again  increase  its  yield,  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  limit  to  the  extent  to  which  its  fer¬ 
tility  may  be  increased, — all  by  the  judicious 
reinvesting  of  the  original  five  tons  of  guano 
(principal  and  interest).  Of  course,  the  usual 
requirements  of  good  husbandry  (such  as  ro¬ 
tation  and  seeding)  must  not  be  neglected  ;  but 
under  a  good  system  of  farming,  with  Peruvian 
guano  to  start  with,  the  productive  power  of  a 
farm  may  be  vastly  increased.  In  careless  farm¬ 
ing  guano  will  be  found  an  expensive  manure. 


The  Variegated  Rose  of  Sharon. 


In  quite  a  large  collection  of  ornamental 
shrubs  none  has  given  us  greater  satisfaction 
than  the  Variegated  Rose  of  Sharon.  The  or¬ 
dinary  form  with  green  leaves  is  one  of  the  com¬ 
monest  shrubs  in  cultivation,  and  is  commonly 
called  in  the  catalogues,  Althaea,  frutex,  though 
it  is  not  properly  an  Althaea,  but  Hibiscus  Syri- 
acus.  Its  late  appearing,  single  and  double 
hollyhock-like  flowers,  and  its  hardiness  make 
it  a  popular  favorite.  The  variegated  one  to 
■which  we  refer-  was,  if  we  mistake  not,  intro¬ 
duced  by  Robt.  Buist,  who,  though  he  has 
brought  out  many  fine  plants,  has  sent  out  none 


more  likely  to  become  a  general  favorite  than 
this.  The  variegations  of  the  leaves  are  well 
defined,  the  light  portion  being  of  a  clear,  creamy 
white.  The  past  summer  has  put  plants  with 
variegated  leaves  to  a  severe  test.  They  are 
regarded,  and  probably  justly,  as  constitution¬ 
ally  weaker ;  and 
many  of  them 
lose  their  foliage 
in  a  long  con¬ 
tinued  drouth,  or 
their  markings 
disappear  under 
our  July  and 
August  heats. 

The  Variegated 
Rose  of  Sharon, 
however,  stood  it 
bravely,  and  was 
bright  and  cheer¬ 
ing  to  the  end. 

The  plant  makes 
such  a  showr  with 
its  foliage  that  we 
hardly  need  flow¬ 
ers  in  addition 
but  it  produces 
dark  purple  flow¬ 
ers  which  are  re¬ 
markably  double, 
and  furnishes  one 
of  several  in¬ 
stances  of  excep¬ 
tions  to  the  state¬ 
ment  that  plants 
with  variegated 
foliage  do  not 
bear  double  flow- 
ers.  The  leaves 
are  represented  in 
the  engraving  of 
the  natural  size, 
while  the  flower 
given  there  is 
much  smaller 
than  usual,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  dry 
weather.  The 
shrub  is  now  generally  kept  by  nurserymen,  and 
ure  can  commend  it  as  one  of  the  finest  of  its  class. 


Job’s  Tears.—  {Goix  Lachryma.) 


It  is  pleasant  to  see  old  and  almost  forgotten 
plants  turn  up  occasionally,  and  when  a  gentle¬ 
man  brought  for  a  name  a  specimen  of  Job’s 
Tears,  we  were  gratified  to  meet  a  very  old  gar¬ 
den  friend.  There  can  scarcely  be  any  thing  more 
curious  in  the  way  of  a  grass — for  it  is  a  grass 
that  bears  this  lachrymose  name.  The  engrav¬ 
ing  will  show  the  singular  character  of  its 
flowers.  A  small,  egg-shaped  involucre  en<  loses 
the  female  or  perfect  flower,  and  from  this  pro¬ 
ceeds  a  weak  spike,  bearing  several  staminate  or 
male  flowers.  There  is  something  about  the 
arrangement  that  reminds  one  of  Indian  corn. 
The  involucre,  or  roundish  body,  which  incloses 
the  perfect  flowers,  in  ripening,  becomes  very 
hard  and  bony,  with  a  smooth,  polished  surface, 
and  of  a  gray  color.  These  seeds,  if  we  may 
call  them  so,  have  received  numerous  fanciful 
names,  of  which  Job’s  Tears  seems  to  have  be¬ 
come  the  most  firmly  attached.  When  perfora¬ 
ted  the  Tears  are  strung  as  beads,  and  used  to 
make  rosaries.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  South¬ 
ern  Europe,  and  in  our  warm  summers  it  usually 
perfects  its  curious  fruit,  though  it  would  be 
much  safer  to  give  the  seeds  a  start  under  glass. 


Potato  Grafting. 

BY  JOHN  WARCUP. 

[The  publication  of  Darwin’s  “  Animals  and 
Plants  under  Domestication”  brought  into 
prominence  the  fact  that  hybrids  could  be  pro¬ 


job’s  tears. — (Coix  Lachryma.) 

duced  other  than  through  the  medium  of  the 
seed.  Several  instances  of  graft-hybrids  were 
cited,  among  the  most  striking  of  which  was 
the  successful  blending  of  the  characters  of  two 
varieties  of  potato  by  means  of  grafting.  This 
statement  at  once  set  English  experimenters  at 
work,  and  for  a  while  the  journals  contained 
numerous  accounts  of  more  or  less  promising 
results.  During  the  past  season,  one  of  the 
most  careful  of  these  experimenters  made  the 
announcement,  that  he  had  done  with  potato¬ 
grafting  as  promising  no  useful  results  what¬ 
ever.  The  following,  from  our  Canadian  cor¬ 
respondent,  John  Warcup,  gives  the  manner  in 
which  the  grafting  is  done,  and  the  results  he 
obtained  in  his  experiments  last  season. — Ed.] 
I  grafted,  last  spring,  an  Early  Rose  on  a  Gar¬ 
net  Chili,  and  also  a  Garnet  Chili  on  an  Early 
Rose,  in  like  manner.  I  took  a  Chili  and 
scooped  out  every  eye,  then  cut  from  an  Early 
Rose  a  slice  in  shape  somewhat  like  a  shield, 
containing  a  fine  germ,  or  bud.  This  shield  was 
inserted  in  a  bed  prepared  for  it  in  the  Chili, 
stuck  on  with  two  pins,  and  bound  fast  with 
bass.  The  bed  and  shield  were  made  to  fit  as 
exactly  as  possible,  and  the  grafted  specimen 
immediately  planted  in  the  usual  manner.  The 
two  sorts  operated  upon  are  both  reds — the 
Chili  a  little  the  darker,  and  round  in  shape, 
the  Rose  paler  red,  and  oblong.  All  the  speci¬ 
mens  came  up  arid  grew  well.  They  were  dug 
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August  24.  The  Rose  grafted  upon  ttie  Chili 
gave  a  fair  crop — about  one-half  of  the  Rose 
type  ancl  color,  ami  the  other  half  of  the  Chili 
type,  but  pure  white.  As  to  the  Chili  grafted 
into  the  Rose,  the  vines  were  extremely  large, 
and,  when  dug,  gave  a  large  yield  of  beautiful 
potatoes,  but  all  of  them  with  clear  white  skins, 
except  one  or  two  to  each  plant,  which  were 
red;  both  colors  were  of  the  Chili  type,  and  no 
apparent  sign  of  the  Early  Rose  among  them. 
This  shows  a  considerable  change  is  effected  by 
this  grafting  operation,  in  that  it  is  capable  of 
so  modifying  the  color  as  to  give  a  white  pro¬ 
geny  from  red  parents ;  but  that  it  will  fulfil  all 
that  its  advocates  claim  requires  more  proof. 
Their  theory  is,  that  by  thus  bringing  together 
two  tubers  of  different  qualities,  a  race  may 
be  obtained  partaking  in  some  degree  of  the 
properties  of  both.  They  think  this  method 
a  quick  and  sure  way  of  getting  new  varieties. 


Something1  for  our  Inventors  to  Consider. 


In  looking  over  the  advertisements  o,  an 
English  horticultural  journal  an  American  is 
struck  with  the  great  number  of  horticultural 
buildings,  or  green-houses,  that  are  offered,  and 
usually  with  the  recommendation  that  they  are 
“portable  and  easily  fixed;”  and  accompanying 
them  are  equally  numerous  advertisers  of  hot- 
water  apparatus  for  heating  such  structures, 
each  maker  vaunting  the  simplicity,  effective¬ 
ness  and  cheapness  of  his  wares.  The  buildings 
comprise  all  styles,  from  the  small,  simple  lean- 
to  to  the  elegant  span-roof,  with  transept. 
“  Portable  houses  for  the  People,”  as  advertised 
by  one  maker,  shows  not  only  how  generally 
diffused  is  a  taste  for  horticulture  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  but  also  how  readily  one  having  such  tastes 
can  procure  a  glass-house  in  which  to  indulge 
them.  It  is  claimed  that  tenants  can  readily 
take  these  houses  down  and  move  them  along 
with  their  furniture.  In  this  country  how  very 
different.  One  must  get  masons,  carpenters, 
glaziers  and  other  mechanics,  l lie  chance  being 
that  neither  of  them  ever  worked  upon  a  green¬ 
house  before.  When  the  house  is  built,  then 
comes  the  great  problem  of  how  to  heat  it.  If 
hot  water  be  used  the  apparatus  costs  about  as 
much  as  the  whole  establishment  complete 
should  cost.  There  are  hundreds  of  people  all 
over  the  country  who,  if  they  could  pr.  cure  a 
small  house  at  a  moderate  cost  and  without 
more  trouble  and  fuss  than  the  whole  thing  is 
worth,  would  be  glad  to  put  up  a  glass  struct  ure 
for  plants.  There  is  a  good  chance  here  for 
some  one  to  enter  an  unoccupied  field,  and  we 
doubt  not  it  would  be  found  a  profitable  one. 


Vegetables  and  Fruits. — One  of  the  ever 
recurring  questions  met  with  in  looking  over  our 
correspondence  is :  “  What  articles  of  food  may 
properly  be  called  vegetables, and  what  fruits?” 
— There  is  no  trouble  in  defining  what  a  fruit  is 
according  to  the  botanist’s  view — it  is  a  ripened 
pistil  with  whatever  may  be  permanently  at¬ 
tached  to  it,  whether  pulpy  and  edible  or  not. 
Strictly  speaking,  a  poppy-head  is  as  much  a 
fruit  as  is  a  pear.  But  when  we  come  to  popular 
nsuce  it  is  not  so  easy  to  decide  which  among  the 
fruits  shall  be  called  vegetables.  We  once  sug¬ 
gested  that  those  eaten  without  preparation 
should  be  called  fruits,  and  those  that  arc  used 
cooked  or  dressed  should  be  called  vegetables. 
This  very  nearly  covers  the  ground,  but  not 
completely.  In  this  case  the  tomato  cooked  or 
as  salad  would  be  a  vegetable,  but  if  eaten,  as 
wetne  prefer  it,  raw  and  plain,  it  then  is  a  fruit 


If  any  one  can  suggest  a  better  place  to  draw 
the  line  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  them. 


CongTess  and  Horticulture. 

- O - 

A  copy  of  a  proposed  bill  “To  encourage 
the  production  of  new  and  valuable  Fruits  and 
Plants”  has  been  sent  to  us,  together  with  a 
form  of  petition  to  be  presented  to  Congress 
asking  them  to  make  a  law  similar  in  its  effect 
to  that  proposed  by  the  bill.  The  bill  proposes 
to  give  any  originator  or  discoverer  of  any  new 
variety  of  “  fruit,  grain,  herb,  root,  tree,  wood, 
or  flower,  the  sole  right  of  propagating  and 
selling  such  plant  for  the  term  of  twenty-eight 
years.”  That  is  the  “  nut”  of  the  thing,  and  all 
the  rest  of  this  proposed  bill  is  subordinate  and 
accessory  thereto.  Congress  lias  done  many 
foolish  things  in  the  eighty  odd  years  it  has 
existed,  but  never  any  thing  so  absolutely  stupid 
as  to  pass  such  a  hill  as  this.  There  are  many 
objections  to  this  “bill,”  but  the  greatest  of 
these  is  it  cannot  be  enforced.  If  we  sell  apple 
cions  to  another,  how  is  it  to  be  proved  that 
they  are  cions  of  the  “patented”  variety  until 
they  fruit  some  years  afterwards  ?  and  when  they 
do  fruit,  who  could  prove  that  they  were  the 
cions  sold?  Then  again,  who  can  swear  to  the 
identity  of  two  fruits  grown  in  widely  different 
soils  and  situations  ?  There  is  bother  enough 
now  in  identifying  varieties;  but  what  a  lovely 
time  it  would  be  if  our  pomologists  were 
obliged  to  testify  under  oath.  Suppose  that  we 
had  patented  the  Triomphe  de  Gand  strawberry 
and  Romevn  should  sell  his  seedling,  what  a 
time  we  could  make  by  prosecuting  Mr.  Romeyn 
for  selling  our  plant.  The  case  would  last 
longer  than  the  celebrated  India-rubber  case. 
We  do  not  find  the  name  of  any  one  well  known 
in  horticulture  concerned  in  this  movement. 
We  are  curious  to  see  how  many  of  those  who 
are  known  as  pomologists,  florists,  and  horti¬ 
culturists  generally,  will  be  found  to  petition 
for  this  most  absurd — because  impracticable  and 
useless  law.  The  second  section  of  this  peti¬ 
tion  states  the  following:  “That  most  of  the 
varieties  formerly  cultivated,  and  which  yielded 
for  many  years  fruits  and  products  of  excellent 
quality,  have  recently  failed  in  every  section  ; 
and  that  very  few  of  the  new  varieties  recently 
produced  have  proved  equal  in  quality  to  those 
that  have  been  abandoned  as  unsuited  to  our 
soil  and  climate.” — That  is,  most  of  the  old 
plants  have  gone  to  the  bad,  and  as  the  new 
ones  are  poorer  than  the  old  ones,  we  wish  Con¬ 
gress  to  allow  us  the  exclusive  privilege  of  selling 
the  new  ones  for  twenty-eight  years.  There  is 
a  cat  in  this  meal-tub  somewhere.  Let  horti¬ 
culturists  consider  the  whole  matter  carefully 
before  they  sign  this  petition. 


Pruning  the  Grape-vine. 


The  question,  "When  and  how  shall  I  prune 
m3r  grape-vines?”,  which  so  frequently  comes  to 
us  each  autumn,  is  one  that  cannot  be  readily 
nor  satisfactorily  answered,  at  least  that  portion 
of  it  which  asks  us  to  tell  how.  As  to  the  time 
of  pruning,  there  is  every  reason  for  doing  it  be¬ 
fore  spring,  and  the  earlier  it  is  done  after  the  fall 
of  the  leaf  the  better.  There  are  often  mild  days 
in  January  when  it  can  be  properly  done.  In 
order  to  prune  a  vine  understandingly  one  should 
be  familiar  with  its  structure,  and  tho  manner  in 
which  it  grows.  The  requirements  of  no  two 
vines  being  exactly  alike,  no  feet  rules  can  be 
given  which  can  bo  safely  followed.  The  operator 


must  exercise  his  judgment  and  give  each  indi¬ 
vidual  vine  the  treatment  it  requires.  The  works 
of  Fuller,  Husmann,  Mohr,  and  others,  give  the 
principles  upon  which  all  pruning  depends,  and 
in  the  volume  for  1868,  we  gave  a  series  of 
ten  articles  discussing  the  subject  in  great  detail. 
We  cannot  repeat  articles  like  these  from  year 
to  year;  and  those  who  would  understand  the 
matter  fully  should  refer  to  that  volume  or  some 
of  the  standard  works.  The  general  trouble, 
with  vines  pruned  without  regard  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  system,  is  that  too  much  wood  is  left. 
The  operator  should  understand  that  the  whole 
growth  of  next  3Tear  will  be  produced  from  the 
buds  now  upon  the  vines,  and  that  the  fruit  will 
not  be  borne  upon  the  wood  he  now  sees,  but 
upon  new  green  shoots  that  will  start  from  these 
buds.  If  every  cane  of  the  present  season’s 
growth  be  cut  back  so  as  to  leave  but  two  buds, 
the  probability  is  that  even  then  there  will  be 
many  more  shoots  produced  next  spring  than 
are  needed.  It  will  be  seen  that  one  must  have 
an  eye  to  future  effects,  and  in  imagination  see 
a  shoot  in  place  of  every  bud  now  before  him. 
An  old  and  entangled  vine,  that  lias  been  neg¬ 
lected  for  years  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  subject 
to  handle.  Yet,  as  such  vines  are  often  as  much 
valued  for  their  shade  as  for  their  fruit,  it  is 
worth  while  to  bestow  some  labor  upon  them. 
Young  vines  that  were  set  out  last  spring  should 
be  cut  back  to  three  buds,  and  have  some  earth 
drawn  up  around  them.  One  or  two  of  these 
buds,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  vine,  will 
be  allowed  to  grow  next  year.  In  pruning, 
cut  an  inch  or  two  above  a  bud,  to  guard 
against  injury  to  the  upper  bud  during  winter. 


House  Plants. 

At  this  season  of  the  j’car  a  painful  wail 
comes  from  our  correspondents — especially  the 
ladies — concerning  their  house  plants.  It  is  all 
summed  up  in  the  words  “bad  luck.”  We  be¬ 
lieve  in  bad  luck.  If  a  lady  makes  a  cake  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  approved  rule  and  puts  it  in  a 
cold  oven,  she  will  have  bad  luck.  If  she  un¬ 
dertakes  to  can  fruit  without  putting  on  the 
covers  properly,  her  fruit  will  spoil,  and  she 
will  have  bad  luck.  So  long  as  bad  luck  is 
taken  to  express  the  fact  that  a  thing  is  not 
properly  done,  we  accept  it  for  want  of  a  better 
name.  Getting  plants  and  potting  them  is  one 
thing — properly  caring  for  them  is  another. 
The  demands  of  a  plant  are  few;  but  these  be¬ 
ing  disregarded,  failure  is  sure  to  follow.  In  the 
first  place  as  to  watering.  Plants  must  have 
water;  and  many  thinking  that  you  cannot  have 
too  much  of  a  good  thing,  water  all  the  time, keep¬ 
ing  the  roots  in  liquid  mud — about  as  sure  a  way 
to  kill  a  plant  as  can  be  desired.  If  a  plant  gets 
too  dry,  it  can  usually  be  restored  ;  but  we  know 
of  no  way  in  which  to  restore  a  sodden  mass  of 
water-soaked  roots.  Decay  sets  in,  and  the  job 
is  done.  We  lost  a  fine  window-box  of  plants 
from  telling  the  house-maid  to  soak  it  once 
thoroughly.  She  kept  it  soaked.  We  thought 
the  earth  was  a  long  time  in  drying  out,  and 
upon  inquiry  found  that  she  had  faithfully  added 
water  eacli  day  to  keep  it  soaked.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was  a  loss  of  a  lot  of  nice  plants. 
Plants  in  open  ground  are  treated  to  alterna¬ 
tions  of  wetness  and  dryness.  Every  one  must 
have  noticed  how  much  better  plants  stand  a 
drouth  than  a  long  continued  rain.  With 
house  plants  we  must  keep  up  this  alternation 
and  allow  the  earth  in  the  pots  to  be  so  far  ex¬ 
hausted  of  moisture  that  air  can  penetrate  the 
earth.  No  plant,  unless  it  be  a  thorough  aquat- 
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ic,  can  flourish  in  sodden  earth.  The  rule 
should  be  to  water  just  before  the  plant  begins 
to  need  it.  A  watchful  eye  will  notice  the 
proper  time. 

Air  is  another  requirement  of  house  plants. 
We  ourselves  contrive  to  survive  with  an  im¬ 
pure  atmosphere,  but  the  plants  cannot  be  de¬ 
ceived.  They  must  have  proper  air  or  they  will 
perish.  In  old-fashioned  houses  heated  by  wood 
fires,  where  there  is  abundant  ventilation,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  growing  house  plants.  In  our 
modern  houses,  success  with  plants  is  the  ex¬ 
ception.  Open  the  windows  whenever  there  is 
no  danger  of  freezing  the  plants. 

Dust  is  the  housekeeper’s  annoyance,  and  it 
is  also  that  of  the  plant.  Cover  the  plants  with 
papers  or  a  cloth  while  sweeping  is  going  on,  and 
as  often  as  practicable  set  the  pots  in  a  sink  or 
bath-tub  and  give  them  a  fine  showering  from  a 
watering-pot. 

Heat. — This  must  be  governed  by  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  family.  When  it  can  be  regulated, 
the  temperature  for  plants  at  night  should  be 
from  10  to  15  degrees  less  than  they  have  with 
sunlight.  Here  is  one  great  trouble  with  house 
plants.  We  keep  the  temperature  of  our  rooms 
as  high  or  higher  at  night  than  we  do  in  the 
daytime. 

Fertilizers. —  Much  is  written  by  amateur 
newspaper  writers  about  the  use  of  ammonia, 
and  this  and  that  specific  for  making  plants 
flourish.  We  have  raised  a  great  many  house 
plants,  and  have  had  about  as  good  success  ns 
the  average,  without  recourse  to  any  of  this 
fancy  treatment.  The  plants  are  put  into  good, 
rich,  light  soil  at  the  outset,  and  they  do  not 
need  any  thing  from  the  apothecary’s  shop. 
Some  who  write  about  plants  seem  to  delight  in 
throwing  a  mystery  about  their  cultivation  and 
ascribe  their  success  to  certain  fertilizers. 
Proper  watering,  judicious  airing,  and  a  low 
night  temperature,  will  do  all  that  can  be  done 
for  their  welfare. 


Notes  from  the  Pines. 


There  was  never  any  thing  finer  than  the  frost 
work  the  other  morning  upon  the  edges  of  the 
celery!  Each  leaf  was  fringed  with  a  border 
of  pure  white  crystals  which,  in  contrast  with 
the  dark  green  of  the  leaf,  made  a  filigree  work 
so  beautiful  that  it  seemed  a  pity  that  the  rising 
sun  should  destroy  it  all.  Winter  has  its  beau¬ 
ties  as  well  as  spring-time  and  summer. 

Cordon  Peach-Trees. — I  have  taken  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  in  a  dozen  Cordon  peach-trees 
trained  against  the  chicken  house.  A  trellis 
was  made  a  foot  from  the  house,  the  trees  plant¬ 
ed  four  feet  apart.  Each  was  cut  back  to  with¬ 
in  a  foot  of  the  root,  and  oidy  a  single  stem  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow.  How  that  stem  did  grow  !  I 
watched  it  morning  and  evening  as  it  kept  on 
growing  and  growing.  Then  it  put  out  side 
shoots,  and  when  they  bad  made  eight  leaves 
they  were  pinched  back  to  four.  Here  was  oc¬ 
cupation  and  amusement,  this  watching  and 
pinching.  Of  the  pinched  shoots,  some  of  them 
pushed  again,  and  they  were  treated  just  as  the 
original  shoots  were.  How  that  theieaves  are 
off,  I  have  my  trees,  nearly  all,  eight  feet  high, 
and  for  the  greater  part  of  their  bight,  furnish¬ 
ed  with  short  branches,  which  I  shall  cut  in 
somewhat.  Some  people  see  these  trees  and 
ask  what  is  the  use.  Such  do  not  know  the 
pleasures  of  horticulture.  Setting  out  an  acre 
or  ten  acres  of  trees  for  the  profit  thereof  is  one 
thing.  Planting  a  dozen  trees  to  guide  and 
mould  under  one’s  own  hands,  is  another.  If  I 


never  get  a  peach  I  shall  have  been  amply  re¬ 
paid  in  the  enjoyment  I  have  had  in  pinching 
and  pruning.  But  if  one  can  prognosticate,  I 
shall  get  peaches;  for  my  cordon  trees  are  all 
furnished  with  blossom  buds,  and  if  a  frost 
comes  at  blossoming  time  I  can  protect  them 
with  mats,  or  with  newspapers  for  that  matter. 
One  peach  so  raised  will  be  worth  a  basket  of 
Delawares,  because  it  will  be  mine.  Now  this 
is  just  the  feeling  that  we  lack  in  this  country — 
the  growing  of  a  thing  for  the  sake  of  growing 
it.  In  true  horticulture,  dollars  and  cents  do 
not  come  into  the  account. 

Spinach. — Was  there  ever  such  a  provoking 
thing.  I  had  a  patch  sown  in  September.  It 
came  up  and  staved  up.  I  am  thankful  that  it 
did  not  go  back  into  the  ground  again ;  but  it 
would  not  grow  and  give  me  thinnings  for  the 
table.  Now  in  these  December  days  it  lias  taken 
a  start  and  is  growing  famously,  and  gives 
promise  of  an  excellent  crop  for  spring. 

Scolymus. — I  don’t  know  any  other  name  for 
it  unless  it  be  the  French,  Scolyme  ciEspagne, 
and  that  can  only  be  translated  into  Spanish 
Scolymus.  Well,  Scolymus  is  as  good  a  name 
as  Salsify,  and  the  plant  is  a  great  deal  better 
than  the  one  that  bears  that  name.  It  is  one  of 
the  new  things  I  have  tried  this  year,  and  I  like 
it.  It  bears  great  thistle-like  tufts  of  leaves 
— and  its  root  goes  down  and  down  ;  but  when 
3rou  get  it  up  you  have  got  something.  It  is  a 
long,  large,  white  root,  that  does  not,  like  Sal¬ 
sify,  turn  black  upon  the  slightest  exposure. 
It  has  much  the  oyster  flavor  of  Salsify,  and, 
upon  the  whole,  I  am  much  pleased  with 
it.  A  part  of  the  crop  has  been  dug,  and  the 
rest  left  to  see  how  it  will  winter  over.  From 
one  season’s  experience,  I  am  inclined  to  com¬ 
mend  the  Scolymus. 

Weeds. — It  is  not  usual  to  talk  about  weeds 
in  December;  but  just  go  into  your  garden, 
that  you  thought  was  left  clean  at  the  clearing 
up,  and  see  the  little  green  tufts,  not  bigger 
than  an  old-fashioned  sixpence,  but  they  are 
there,  and,  with  the  first  warm  sun  in  March, 
they  will  “  blossom  and  bourgeon  ”  in  a  way 
that  will  surprise  you.  Botanicallv,  I  love 
weeds,  horticulturally,  I  detest  them  ;  and  so 
astonish  my  man  by  directing  him  to  do  a  bit  of 
hoeing  in  December,  when  the  ground  and 
the  weeds  are  just  right. 


About  Commission  Merchants. 


Whoever  raises  a  crop,  whether  it  be  fruits  or 
early  vegetables,  poultry  or  what  not,  wishes  to 
get  the  best  possible  price  for  it.  He  thinks,  if 
within  reaching  distance,  he  can  do  best  in  the 
New-York  market,  and  as  a  matter  of  course 
sends  to  the  American  Agriculturist  to  know 
who  is  a  “reliable  commission  merchant.”  We 
have  done  with  recommending  commission 
merchants,  for  this  reason :  The  nature  of  the 
business  is  such  that  with  the  best  intentions  on 
both  sides,  consignee  and  consignor,  there  is  like¬ 
ly  to  be  a  misunderstanding.  Some  of  the  best 
men  we  ever  knew  in  the  business  have  been 
stigmatized  as  rascals,  and  some  of  the  worst  ones 
have  been  able  to  show,  in  certain  cases,  a  clear 
record.  Under  the  circumstances  wc  do  not. 
vouch  for  the  standing  of  any  commission  mer¬ 
chant.  We  know  of  some  with  whom  wo  would 
trust  any  thing,  but  others  living  far  away  might 
6end  them  produce  and  feel  that  they  had  not 
been  fairly  dealt  with.  When  our  friends  send 
to  us  asking  us  to  recommend  a  commission 


merchant,  the  best  we  can  do  is  to  send  the 
cards  of  two  or  three  whom  we  believe  to  be 
honest,  and  there  our  responsibility  ends. 


The  Edible  Pol  ymnia-— Novelties. 


In  April  last,  under  the  head  of  “A  Proposed 
New  Vegetable,”  we  gave  an  account  of  the 
Edible  Polymnia  (Polymnia  edulis),  and  at  the 
same  time  presented  an  engraving  of  the  root, 
which  bad  been  sent  us  by  a  Prussian  seeds¬ 
man.  We  stated  that  wc  had  the  seeds,  and 
proposed  to  try  the  plant  and  give  a  report  of 
it.  The  seeds,  which  were  carefully  sown  in  a 
hot-bed,  did  not  come  up,  and  we  procured  a 
second  lot,  but  met  with  no  better  success."  A 
friend,  who  is  always  on  the  lookout  for  nov¬ 
elties,  sent  to  Europe  for  some  seeds,  which  he 
received  by  post,  but  he  did  not  succeed  In 
raising  a  plant.  Thus  far  we  have  heard  of 
no  Edible  Polymnia  in  this  country.  Now 
comes  the  Illustration  Ilorticole  with  a  record  of 
the  experience  with  the  plant  in  Belgium.  An 
account  is  given  of  its  history  and  botanical 
characters,  but  its  value  is  summed  up  in  the 
concluding  paragraphs,  which  we  translate: 

“  After  all  this  fine  enthusiasm,  and  after  a 
serious  examination,  it  remains  thus:  the  Po¬ 
lymnia  contains  6°|0  of  sugar,  and  no  starch  at 
all :  it  is  below  mediocrity  as  an  alimentary 
plant,  and  should  only  be  planted,  like  the  Je¬ 
rusalem  Artichoke,  in  poor  soils,  where  its  tu¬ 
bers  and  foliage  may  be  harvested  for  cattle. 

“This  is  its  true  position.  It  has,  however, 
another  to  fill,  and  it  is  this  which  makes  us 
write  to-day  upon  a  plant  too  much  praised  and 
too  much  defamed:  it  is  that  of  a  plant  of  or¬ 
namental  flowers  and  foliage,  for  parks  and 
large  gardens.”  Then  follows  a  notice  of  its 
usefulness  for  decorative  purposes.  We  have 
devoted  this  much  of  space  to  the  matter  to 
show  the  difficulties  that  surround  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  new  plants.  Our  seedsmen,  ever  on 
the  alert  for  novelties,  import  and  sell  them 
with  the  foreign  descriptions.  A  person  who 
buys  an  untested  novelty  must  not  blame  our 
dealers  if  it  turn  out  perfectly  worthless.  There 
is  a  great  pleasure  in  experimenting  with  new 
things,  and  in  watching  the  development  of  a 
plant  that  we.  have  never  before  known.  Dis¬ 
appointment  is  the  rule;  but  when  satisfaction 
does  attend  the  trial,  we  forget  the  ninety-nine 
blanks  in  our  joy  over  one  prize.  We  would 
not  discourage  the  trial  of  novelties,  for  with¬ 
out  this,  gardening  would  lose  half  its  charms, 
but  caution  our  readers  to  remember  that  they 
are  novelties.  If  one  cannot  afford  to  risk 
a  little  money  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  how 
they  will  c<>me  out,  he  had  better  purchase  only 
well-tested  varieties,  that  can  be  relied  upon. 


Onions. — Many  complain  that  onions  do  not 
keep.  The  trouble  is  in  keeping  them  too  warm. 
The  onion  is  a  bulb,  a  plant  at  rest,  and  the  least 
warmth  starts  it  into  activity.  It  is  much  better 
that  onions  should  remain  frozen  through  the 
winter,  provided  they  can  thaw  gradually,  than 
to  put  them  in  a  cellar  or  other  warm  place 
where  their  vegetative  powers  will  be  aroused. 
If  put  in  large  heaps  onions  will  be  sure  to  spoil ; 
but  if  spread  in  thin  layers  and  covered  with 
hay  and  straw,  so  that  if  frozen  the  thawing 
may  be  gradual,  they  will  keep  well  through 
the  winter.  It  is  the  custom  with  onion  growers 
to  get  their  crop  to  market  as  soon  as  possible. 
If  they  were  to  provide  proper  storage,  they 
would  realise  much  more  for  them,  when 
sent  to  market  later  in  the  season* 
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the  mail  without  being  crushed.  We  would 
ask  our  friends  who  send  insects  for  determina¬ 
tion,  to  enclose  them  in  small  wooden  or  tin 
boxes,  or  pack  them  in  such  a  way  that  they 
will  reach  us  safely.  Tliree-fourths  of  those 
sent  us  arrive  in  unrecognizable  fragments:  A 
quill,  plugged  with  paper,  does  for  small  insects. 


The  Pine-cone  Oak-Gall. 

The  accompanying  illustration  represents  a 
very  singular  growth,  found  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Sidell 
on  a  white  oak  twig.  It  is  a  gall  made 
by  a  large  gall-fly,  described  by  Baron 
Osten  Sacken,  of  New  York,  from  a  gall 
found  on  Quercus  Prinus,  (White  Swamp 
Oak,)  as  Cynips  quercus  Strobilana ,  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Entomological  Society 
ofPhila.,  Vol.  III.,  p.  690.  This  is  what 
entomologists  call  a  polythalamous  gall, 
i.  e„  one  having  many  cells ;  for  each  of 
the  cuneiform  bodies  composing  it  con¬ 
tains  a  hard  cell,  wherein  lies  a  fat, 
whitish,  footless  grub.  In  the  course  of 
the  winter  this  grub  gradually  assumes 
the  pupa  state,  the  legs,  feelers,  wings, 
etc.,  of  the  future  fly  appearing  by  a 
sort  of  budding  process.  By  spring  the 
fly  will  have  matured,  when  it  will  eat 
its  way  out  of  the  gall  through  a  round, 
smooth  hole,  and  commence  to  found 
new  galls.  The  gall  is  doubtless  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  sting  of  the  insect  on  the 
leaves  of  a  bud,  each  leaf  growing  into 
the  shape  represented  in  our  illustration. 

The  “gall-nut”  from  which  ink  is 
made  is  produced  by  the  punctures  of  a 
closely  allied  fly  {Cynips  gallce-tinctorice ) 
on  the  leaves  of  a  species  of  oak^Mer- 
cus  infectona),  which  grows  commonly 
throughout  Asia  Minor.  How  few  per¬ 
sons  ever  reflect  that  thejr  owe  so  much 
to  a  tiny  fly,  and,  to  use  the  words  of 
Kirby,  “  How  infinitely  are  we  indebted 
to  this  little  creature,  which  at  once  en¬ 
ables  us  to  converse  with  our  absent 
friends  and  connections,  be  their  distance 
from  us  ever  so  great,  and  supplies  the 
means  by  which,  to  use  the  poet’s  lan¬ 
guage,  we  can  - - ‘  give  to  airy  nothing 

a  local  habitation  and  a  name,’  enabling 
the  poet,  the  philosopher,  the  politician, 
the  moralist  and  the  divine  to  embody 
their  thoughts,  for  the  amusement,  instruc¬ 
tion,  direction  and  reformation  of  mankind.” 

The  subject  of  galls  and  their  architects  is  a 


PINE-CONE  OAK-GALL. 

most  interesting  and  fascinating  one,  and  we 
never  cease  to  wonder  at  the  great  diversity  of 
form  and  structure,  and  at  the  apparent  blend¬ 
ing  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  organisms 
which  our  different  galls  exhibit-  •  for  there  is 


not  one  of  them  that  could  be  produced  either 
by  the  vegetable  *alone  or  by  the  insect  alone, 
and  each  particular  gall  is  as  invariably  found  on 
its  particular  plant,  as  are  the  flowers  and  fruit. 


lilac-flowered  fuchsia. 

The  Lilac-flowered  Fuchsia. 

There  are  some  forty  or  more  species  of  the 
Fuchsia  in  cultivation ;  the  varieties  produced 
by  hybridization  and  sporting  are  almost  innu¬ 
merable.  Not  many  years  ago  a  Fuchsia  was  a 
rarity,  to  be  found  only  in  choice  collections  of 
plants.  Now  they  are  multiplied  so  rapidly 
that  they  are  the  commonest  things  sold  by  the 
street  venders  of  flowers.  Each  year  brings 
its  collection  of  new  varieties,  as  it  does  of  ge¬ 
raniums  and  verbenas.  Most  of  those  in  our 
collections  are  so  mixed  and  blended  that  it  is 
difficult  to  trace  their  origin  to  the  original  spe¬ 
cies.  The  best  known  varieties  are  those  with 
pendulous  flowers,  with  the  calyx  and  corolla 
having  their  colors  in  marked  contrast.  The 
Fuchsia  of  which  we  present  an  engraving,  is 
so  unlike  the  common  type  that,  at  first  sight,  it 
would  hardly  be  taken  for  a  Fuchsia.  It  is 
called  Lilac-flowered;  not  on  account  of  the 
color,  but  from  the  resemblance  to  a  Lilac  in 
bearing  a  cluster  of  small  flowers.  The  blos¬ 
soms,  which  are  produced  abundantly,  are  of  a 
violet-pink  color.  It  is  one  of  the  Fuchsias 
which  bloom  well  during  the  winter.  The 
florists  usually  have  it  as  Fuchsia  syringmjlora, 
but  it  is  properly  a  variety  of  F.  arborescens. 
It  is  a  native  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala. 


Rhubarb  Forcing. — In  October  last  Mr. 
Henderson  described  the  manner  of  forcing 
Rhubarb  on  the  large  scale,  with  a  hint  how  it 
could  be  done  in  a  small  way.  Those  who  have 


not  prepared  for  a  supply  of  Rhubarb  by  taking 
up  the  roots  last  fall,  cau  probably  do  so  during 
some  mild  spell,  such  as  we  frequently  have 
this  month.  Place  the  roots  close  together  in  a 
barrel,  fill  the  spaces  between  with  earth 
and  set  the  barrel  near  the  kitchen  stove 
or  near  the  furnace  in  the  cellar,  taking 
care  it  does  not  become  too  dry.  Last 
winter  we  partly  filled  a  cask  with  horse 
manure  and  placed  the  roots  upon  it  and 
added  earth  to  fill  in  between  them.  This 
was  set  in  the  barn  and  afforded  an 
early  supply.  The  cask  or  barrel  may 
be  closely  covered,  as  light  is  not  needed. 


The  Gigantic  Rhinoceros  Beetle. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Forney,  Brittain,  N.  C.,  sent 
us,  some  time  ago,  a  large  insect  for  a 
name,  remarking,  “  They  show  a  great 
fondness  for  the  light  after  night.  We 
have  found  several  in  the  house  when 
a  window  is  left  open.”  The  immense 
brown  beetle  enclosed  is  a  female  of  the 
Gigantic  Rhinoceros  Beetle  {Dynastes 
tityus  Linn.),  and  that  our  readers  may 
recognize  it  we  present  herewith  a  por-  • 
trait  of  the  male.  The  female  differs 
from  him  in  being  generally  a  little  small¬ 
er,  in  lacking  the  horns  on  the  thorax, 
and  in  having  but.  a  small  tubercle  on 
the  head.  Both  sexes  are  very  variable 
in  the  ground  color,  some  specimens  be¬ 
ing  glaucous-green,  with  brown  spots, 
some  brown,  with  glaucous  spots,  and 
others  again  entirely  green,  or  entirely  of 
a  deep  chestnut-brown,  like  the  one  sent. 
The  spots  also  vary  much  in  size. 

This  beetle  is  the  largest  N.  A.  species, 
and  though  tolerably  common  at  the 
South,  is  very  rare  in  the  more  Northern 
States.  It  breeds  in  the  decaying  roots 
of  several  trees,  and  Say  informs  us 
that  a  number  of  them  were  once  found 
near  Philadelphia  in  the  cavity  of  an  old 
cherry-tree  that  was  blown  down  by  a  violent 
wind.  Its  larva  bears  a  general  resemblance 
to  the  common  White  Grub  of  our  meadows. 
The  specimen  sent  by  Mr.  Forney  was  packed 
in  a  paper  box,  and,  for  a  wonder,  came  through 
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THE  H©HJ§EH©ILID). 

( For  other  Household  Items,  see  “  Basket  ”  pages.) 


What  is  a  Warrener? 


BY  AN  OLD  FOGY. 


“  Was  this  cooked  in  the  Warrener  ?”  asked  the 
Colonel,  as  he  was  carving  a  piece  of  meat  that 
looked  neither  roasted  nor  boiled,  but  thoroughly 
well  done  and  juicy.  The  good  lady  replied  that 
it  was,  and  I  was  “  stumped.”  I  thought  I  knew 
every  cook-in-able  thing  from  the  old-fashioned 
bake-kettle  to  the  latest  patent  Yankee  broiler. 
“  Warrener”  was  too  much  to  keep  silence  under, 
and  the  matter  had  to  be  investigated.  I  have  since 
seen  it  described  in  an  English  work  as  “  Captain 


Fig.  1.— A  WARRENER. 


Warren’s  Everybody’s  Cooking  Pot,”  and  I  don’t 
wonder  that  the  nannf  has  been  shortened  into 
Warrener.  The  invention  seems  to  be  a  capital  one, 
as  it  allows  of  cooking  by  steam,  and  without  either 
steam  or  water  coming  in  contact  with  the  meat. 
The  general  appearance  is  shown  in  figure  1.  It  is 
much  like  a  large  glue-pot,  Avith  the  modification 
shOAvn  in  figure  2,  which'  gives  a  section;  A,  is  the 
outer  vessel  Avhich  contains  water;  B,  the  inner 
vessel,  in  Avhich  the  meat  is  put ;  this  vessel 
does  not  touch  the  bottom  of  the  outer  one,  but 
fits  closely  enough  to  it  at  the  rim  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  steam.  The  cover  C,  is  double ;  a  tube, 
D,  passes  from  the  outside  of  the  inner  vessel  and 
projects  upwards  to  meet  a  tube  in  the  cover; 
these  tubes  fit  together  closely.  The  cover  is  also 
shown,  separately,  in  figure  3.  Water  is  put  into 


Fig.  2.— SECTION  OF  WARRENER. 


th»  outer  pot,  A,  until  it  reaches  the  bottom  of  the 
inner  one,  B ;  the  meat  is  placed  in  B,  Avithout  any 
water.  The  coATer,  C,  is  then  put  on  with  its  tube 
connecting  with  B,  and  the  apparatus  placed  on 
the  fire.  The  water  in  the  outer  vessel  soon  boils, 
Md  steam  is  formed  which  completely  envelops 


the  one  containing  the  meat,  passes  through  the 
tube  into  the  cover,  Avhere  it  condenses  and  trickles 
back  again  into  the  boiler.  The  meat  is  thorough¬ 
ly  cooked  in  its  own  juices,  Avithout  danger  of 
scorching,  and  is  so  acceptable  that  in  the  family 
above  referred  to  the  Warrener  is  in  frequent  use. 
When  the  water  once  reaches  the  boiling  point  it  re¬ 
quires  very  little  heat  to  keep  it  there  continuously, 
as  none  is  lost  by  evaporation.  It  would  seem  al¬ 


Fig.  3.— COVER  OF  WARRENER. 


most  impossible  that  a  dinner  placed  in  this  could 
be  spoiled  by  the  most  stupid  “  help.”  An  inter¬ 
mediate  vessel  is  provided,  which  may  be  placed 
between  B  and  the  cover,  in  which  vegetables  may 
be  cooked  at  the  same  time  Avitli  the  meat.  I  do 
not  know  if  the  Warrener  is  for  sale  in  this  eoun- 
|  try,  but  if  not  it  ought  to  be,  as  it  appears  to  be 
an  economical  and  excellent  household  contrivance. 


Bridal  Gifts. 


[There  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the 
custom  of  giving  wedding  presents.  One  of  our 
clerical  friends  puts  his  side  of  the  case  in  strong 
language  in  the  following  article.  Still,  to  our 
vieAV,  he  does  not  touch  the  point  of  the  fashiona¬ 
ble  wedding  where  “tickets”  are  sent  to  those 
avIio  are  supposed  to  give  liberally  on  such  occasions, 
and  where,  after  marriage,  friends  are  estimated 
by  the  articles  they  presented  to  the  bride. — Ed.] 
Shall  Ave  bestow  them  ?  They  are  quite  the  fash¬ 
ion  ;  and  it  is  almost  as  much  the  fashion  to  decry 
the  usage  as  a  bad  thing  in  itself.  Hear  one,  a 
Avoman,  on  this  topic.  “  The  modem  fashion  of  dis¬ 
playing  at  weddings  the  bridal  gifts,  has  caused 
more  evils,  in  divers  Avays,  than  its  ostentatious 
originator  ever  dreamed  of ;  indeed,  ostentation  is 
the  least  of  these.  Could  that  wide-spread  table, 
groaning  under  its  costly  burden,  speak  and  tell 
the  private  history  of  its  precious  things,  the  ad¬ 
miring  crowd  around  it  would  soon  be  hushed  by 
its  humiliating  confessions.  It  might  even  tell  of 
sleepless  nights  ;  of  days  passed  in  contriving  hoAV 
to  bring  a  fit  offering  there  ;  of  screwing  and  pinch¬ 
ing;  of  cheating  some  creditor  of  his  due,  or  pov¬ 
erty  out  of  the  contents  of  the  household  poor- 
box,  and  what  is  Avorse,  the  soul  of  that  blessing 
which  the  God  of  the  poor  had  ready  ‘for  the  cheer¬ 
ful  giver,’  uoav  turned  into  a  purloiner  of  God’s 
money  !  Or,  of  selfish  ambition  to  excel  in  giving, 
and  be  foremost  in  the  praises  of  spectators  ;  of 
pride,  envy,  jealousy,  petty  strife,  extravagance, 
penuriousness  in  secret,  for  hard-earned  public 
commendation.” — All  this  is  very  eloquent,  but  not 
very  just.  The  custom  is  no  doubt  liable  to  abuse, 
as  is  every  good  thing  that  God  has  given  us.  We 
have  attended  many  Aveddings  among  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  where  the  gifts  were  very  numerous  and 
costly,  and  where  there  were  none  at  all :  and  have 
had  an  intimate  personal  acquaintance  Avith  many 
of  the  circles  that  brought  their  offerings  on  these 
occasions.  We  have  yet  to  learn  of  the  first  one 
that  gave  beyond  his  means,  or  of  one  that  Avas  se¬ 
riously  inconvenienced,  or  of  one  Avhose  bad  blood 
was  stirred  by  the  sympathy  and  love  of  friends 
and  kindred,  shown  to  the  bride.  There  is  proba¬ 
bly  as  little  danger  of  giving  from  Avrong  notions 
on  these  occasions  as  there  is  in  bestOAving  our  re¬ 
ligious  charities  in  church.  If  we  were  in  the  in¬ 
surance  business  we  would  take  risks  on  this  kind 
of  peril  at  very  low  rates.  But  shall  Ave  abolish 
missi^ps,  ragged  schools,  and  soup  houses,  because 
some  ostentatious  Pharisee  gives  a  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  for  these  objects,  to  see  his  name  in  print,  and 
to  help  his  chances  at  the  next  election  ?  Shall  Ave 
tighten  our  purse  strings  because  Bullion,  sitting 
in  the  next  slip,  puts  a  big  roll  of  greenbacks  on 
to  the  plate,  to  astonish  the  natives  ?  We  ap¬ 
prove  of  soup  houses,  and  missions,  and  shall  keep 
giving,  and  leave  Bullion  and  other  ostentatious 


people  to  square  their  own  accounts  Avith  their 
Maker.  We  approve  the  custom  of  making  bridal 
gifts,  and  shall  continue  to  make  them,  where  per¬ 
sonal  friends  need  them.  There  is  a  good  dotil  of 
tAvaddle  and  more  hypocrisy  in  the  criticism  made 
upon  this  custom.  The  real  points  in  the  indict¬ 
ment  against  the  usage,  are  not  those  named  in  the 
communication  Ave  have  quoted.  These  are  only 
the  apology  for  stinginess,  Avhich,  in  most  cases,  is 
the  only  objection  to  remembering  the  bride.  The 
men  and  women  who  make  the  strongest  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  custom,  are  those  Avho  have  abundant 
means,  and  do  not  love  to  give  to  any  thing.  They 
love  accumulation,  and  give  Avith  as  much  reluct¬ 
ance  to  the  poor  as  they  do  to  brides.  They  have 
the  same  opinion  of  soup  houses  that  they  have  of 
weddings ;  they  are  conspiracies  to  rob  them  of 
their  hard-earned  money.  We  do  not  expect  any 
thing  but  croaking  and  criticism,  from  such  people. 
Their  professed  regard  for  the  evils  Avrought  by 
this  custom  is  a  convenient  cloak  for  their  own 
meanness,  and  should  be  estimated  accordingly. 
Giving  to  the  bride  !  When  can  there  be  a  fitter 
occasion  for  giving?  She  is  going  out  from  the 
home  of  her  youth  to  a  neAV  home,  to  make  new 
friends  and  acquaintances.  Should  not  the  old 
ones  show  their  tender  regard,  and  give  their  keep¬ 
sakes  with  their  blessing?  Should  they  not  crown 
her  queen  of  the  festive  hour,  and  bring  offerings 
that  will  abide,  when  the  orange  blossoms  have 
faded?  Those  gifts  Avill  be  prized  from  their  asso¬ 
ciations,  rather  than  from  their  intrinsic  value. 
So  they  be  fitting  and  worthy  of  the  giver,  they 
Avill  be*  cherished, — not  as  trophies,  but  as  the 
tokens  of  affection,  carrying  along  the  precious 
memories  of  girlhood  into  the  cares  and  trials  of 
her  new  life.  A  little  sentiment  still,  if  you  please, 
0  close-fisted  critics,  on  Avedding  occasions  !  Let 
a  bride  differ  a  little  from  a  heifer  that  is  sold  for 
the  shambles ! 


System  in  Housekeeping. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  considerable  daily  planning 
may  be  saved  by  systematizing  the  regular  work  of 
the  week.  For  instance,  devote  Monday  to  Avashing, 
Tuesday  to  baking, Wednesday  to  ironing,  Thursday 
to  odd  jobs  that  require  considerable  time,  Friday 
to  a  general  brushing  and  cleansing  of  the  house, 
Saturday  to  baking  again.  Then  if  you  can  system¬ 
atize  the  daily  meals  so  much  the  better.  I  once 
heard  a  man  laugh  because  a  lady  friend  of  ours 
had  dismissed  her  boarders,  giving  as  a  reason  that 
it  “tired  her  to  death”  to  plan  three  meals  a  day 
for  fastidious  people.  If  she  had  only  the  planning 
to  do,  he  thought  she  had  an  easy  time.  But  this 
endless  planning  and  contriving  are  really  pretty 
hard  for  a  Avoman  of  delicate  health,  Avhose  tastes 
lie  mainly  in  another  direction.  The  Avoman  I 
speak  of  was  an  excellent  housekeeper,  but  a  better 
teacher  or  Avriter.  Some  people  seem  to  think  it 
unnatural  and  rather  disgraceful  for  a  Avoman  to 
feel  a  distaste  for  housekeeping.  Why  is  it  more 
so  than  fora  man  to  feel  no  relish  for  farming? 
Women  Avho  do  all  their  oavu  AVOrk  are  unable  to 
carry  out  a  weekly  system  as  strictly  as  those  Avho 
employ  domestics,  they  have  so  many  interruptions 
from  company,  sickness,  and  other  causes.  When 
you  have  once  arranged  a  good  system  for  the  week, 
be  determined  to  let  no  small  causes  break  in  upon 
it.  Your  “help”  Avill  soon  learn  to  depend  upon 
it  greatly,  and  will  be  considerably  put  out  by  any 
great  deviation.  In  the  arrangement  of  a  system 
for  meals,  it  is  well  to  leave  considerable  margin 
for  extra  dishes,  but  some  of  the  main  items  may 
be  definitely  decided.  Some  housekeepers  alvvays 
bake  beans  for  a  part  of  the  dinner  on  Monday  Avhen 
the  Avash-boiler  occupies  the  stove.  R. 


The  Use  of  Apples. 

BY  A  WESTCHESTER  CO.,  N.  Y.,  HOUSEKEEPER. 


When  the  apple  first  becomes  fit  for  use,  it  is  not 
quite  so  easy  to  spoil  it,  for  its  juiciness,  tender¬ 
ness  and  acidity,  triumph  over  bad  cooking.  Even 
then,  however,  it  can  be  made  much  better  by  j*> 
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Vicious  preparation.  Put  it  is  when  apples  are 
getting  old  and  withered,  and  are  losing  their  fla¬ 
vor,  that  they  need  special  care.  The  most  com¬ 
mon  errors  in  making  sauce  are  using  too  much 
water,  which  renders  the  apples  flavorless,  cook¬ 
ing  them  so  slowly  that  they  become  discolored  and 
tough,  and  removing  them  from  the  stove  before 
they  are  thoroughly  cooked,  thus  leaving  them 
hard  and  lumpy.  I  annex  a  few  recipes  which  are 
well  tried  and  proved,  and  always  liked. 

Apple  Sauce,  No.  1. — Pare,  core,  and 
cut  tart  apples,  put  them  in  a  basin  with  just  water 
enough  to  keep  them  from  burning,  cover  closely 
and  cook  quickly.  When  perfectly  tender,  stir  them 
down,  sweeten  and  turn  out  into  a  dish  to  cool. 

Apple  Sauce,  No.  2.— Wash,  core,  and 
cut  out  all  imperfect  places  in  the  apples,  but  do 
not  peel  them.  Proceed  as  above.  When  cooked, 
turn  into  a  sieve,  and  when  cool  enough  for  your 
hand,  rub  them  through.  Sweeten  and  let  cool. 
When  apples  are  fresh  and  green,  apple  sauce  needs 
no  flavoring;  but  late  in  winter  and  during  the 
spring,  a  few  drops  of  lemon  juice  added  to  any 
preparation  of  apples,  quite  successfully  counter¬ 
feits  the  natural  acid  of  the  fruit. 

Baked  Sour  Apples.— Greenings  are  the 
best.  Put  them  into  a  deep  baking-pan,  sprinkle 
sugar  over  and  around  them,  fill  the  pan  half  full 
of  water  and  bake  quickly. 

Baked  Sweet  Apples. — These  require 
a  slow  flic.  A  little  water  in  the  pan  is  an  im¬ 
provement,  and  a  little-sugar,  also,  though  they  are 
very  good  without  either. 

Preserved  Apples. — Peel,  core,  and  halve 
acid  apples.  Make  a  syrup  of  seven  ounces  of 
sugar  to  each  pound  of  apples.  Boil  the  apples 
slowly  uutil  lender,  remove  them  from  the  syrup  ; 
add  to  the  syrup  one  lemon  cut  in  slices,  for  each 
two  pounds  of  apples,  let  it  boil  for  twenty  min¬ 
utes.  Return  the  apples  to  the  syrup,  let  them 
cook  for  two  or  three  minutes,  and  put  them  up  in 
air-tight  cans  to  be  used  at  pleasure. 

Apple  Buiaipling'.  —  Make  a  crust  of  1 
quart  of  flour,  2  teaspoonfuls  of  cream  of  tartar,  1 
teaspoonful  of  soda,  1  tablespoonful  of  butter  or 
lard,  a  little  salt,  and  milk  enough  to  make  a  dough 
that  can  be  rolled  out.  Cut  this  dough  in  eight 
pieces,  roll  them  out  thin,  put  slices  of  sour  ap¬ 
ple  upon  them,  fold  them  up  tight  and  steam  or 
bake.  Baking  will  require  thirty  minutes,  steam¬ 
ing  an  hour.  Either  hard  or  liquid  sauce  may  be 
used.  The  following  is  an  excellent  recipe  for 

Liquid  Saucc.-l  cup  of  sugar  and  %  cup 
of  butter,  rubbed  to  a  cream.  Tlieu  stir  in  the 
well-beaten  white  of  1  egg.  Flavor  wilh  nutmeg 
or  lemon.  Just  before  bringing  to  the  table  add 
X  cup  of  boiling  water. 

Apple  l*ies  to  be  good,  should  not  be  more 
than  two  days  old,  and  to  be  in  perfection,  should 
be  eaten  when  cool,  the  day  they  are  made.  The 
contents  of  an  apple  pie  may  be  ever  so  good,  but 
if  enclosed  in  a  tough  envelope  of  crust,  the  result 
will  be  a  poor  pie.  The  making  of  good  crust  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  as  simple  an  operation  as  any  in  the 
culinary  department. 

Pie  Crust.. — A  good  rule  is  %  of  a  teacupful 
of  lard,  well  pressed  down,  to  every  2  teacupluls 
of  flour;  a  little  salt,  and  only  water  enough  to 
hold  the  ingredients  together.  This  makes  enough 
crust  for  one  medium  sized  pie.  Mix  quickly  and 

carelessly,  not  kneading  at  all. - For  mince  pies, 

from  %  of  a  cup  to  a  whole  cup  of  lard,  is  necessa¬ 
ry  for  every  2  cups  of  flour.  This  rule  never  fails 
to  make  good,  crisp  pie  crust  for  me. 

Apple  Pie,  No.  1.— Slice  peeled  apples 
upon  a  pie  plate,  and  cover  wilh  a  crust.  Do  not 
press  it  down  at  the  edge,  but  trim  it  off  neatly. 
Bake  quickly  and  thoroughly.  Remove  the  crust, 
turn  its  upper  side  down  upon  another  pic  plate. 
Mash  the  apple,  sweeten  It  to  the  taste,  flavor  with 
nutmeg,  add  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a  hickory 
nut,  and  spread  the  mixture  upon  the  crust.  A 
iittlo  sweetened  cream  poured  upon  this  when 
eaUa,  is  delicious ;  or  the  pie  may  be  made  very 


nice  by  spreading  the  well-beaten  and  sweetened 
whites  of  3  eggs  over  the  top.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  apple  should  be  made  very  sweet. 

Apple  I*ie,  No.  2. — Proceed  as  in  No.  1, 
but  make  an  upper  and  an  under  crust.  In  this 
ease  remove  the  upper  crust  when  baked,  sea¬ 
son  and  sweeten  the  apple,  and  cover  again. 

Apple  Pudding,  No.  1.— 1  pint  of  stew¬ 
ed  and  sifted  apple,  3  eggs,  sugar  to  make  it  very 
sweet,  X  pint  each  of  cream  and  milk,  a  little 
salt,  nutmeg,  and  raisins.  Bake  with  an  under  crust. 

Apple  Pudding,  No.  2. — 1  pint  of  cream 
and  milk,  half  and  half,  1  pint  of  sifted  flour,  a  half 
dozen  large  apples,  four  eggs,  a  little  salt.  Peel 
the  apples  and  take  out  the  cores  without  break¬ 
ing  the  apples ;  steam  them  until  tender,  then  put 
them  into  the  pudding  dish  and  pour  the  batter 
over  them,  and  hake  about  45  minutes.  Eat  with  the 
liquid  sauce,  the  recipe  for  which  is  given  above. 


Modern  Cooking.— Brown  Bread. 

BY  A  MODERN  HOUSEKEEPER. 

I  have  much  sympathy  for  the  “old-fogy,”  who, 
in  the.  Agriculturist  for  last  September,  repeats  the 
merited  praises  of  the  “bake-kettle.”  That  he 
tells  nothing  but  the  truth,  my  father  can  well  at¬ 
test,  for  I  have  often  heard  him  describe  both  the 
kettle  and  his  mother’s  “  brown  bread.”  Still, 
even  if  I  had  a  genuine  bake-kettle,  I  could  never 
hope  to  get  the  good,  sound,  hickory  wood,  which 
our  grandmothers  used  in  such  abundance  to  obtain 
living  coals  for  their  cooking  and  baking.  So  I  fancy 
we  must  keep  watching  for  the  next  best  thing ,  and 
for  two  years  past  I  have  been  using  a  “  steamer,” 
(at  least,  this  is  the  only  name  I  know  for  the  arti¬ 
cle).  Brown  bread  of  any  kind,  cooked  in  a  steam¬ 
er,  and  finished  with  twenty  minutes  of  browning 
in  a  modern  oven,  is  not  to  be  despised  ;  indeed,  it 
is  a  luxury  that  I  seldom  see  away  from  home.  It 
has  the  merit  of  “long-continued  cooking,”  at 
an  even  temperature,  “with  juices  and  flavors  re¬ 
tained  ;”  and  the  same  applies  to  a  large  variety  of 
the  articles  used  for  our  table.  Stuffed  meats,  veg¬ 
etables  of  all  kinds,  apple  dumplings,  and  even 
rice,  may  be  cooked  by  steam,  and  need  only  to  be 
carefully  tested  to  be  appreciated.  In  making 
brown  bread,  I  have  combined  the  best  elements  of 
different  recipes,  and  have  had  excellent  success. 
So  many  have  asked  “  How  do  you  make  this 
bread?”  that  I  have  thought  some  of  your  readers 
may  like  to  try  the  same. 

ForGraliiim  Bread,  I  boil  a  pint  of  milk, 
and  thicken  with  wheat  meal  (Graham  flour),  then 
add  cold  milk  enough  to  make  the  whole  as  thin  as 
light  batter.  As  soon  as  cool  enough  not  to  scald', 
add  half  a  teacupful  of  hop  yeast,  and  set  in  a  warm 
place  to  rise.  When  light,  I  put  in  a  little  salt,  and 
half  a  teaeupful  of  syrup  (or  rather  sweeten  to  taste), 
and  as  much  wheat  meal  (Graham  flour)  as  I  can 
stir  in  with  a  spoon.  Then  I  sprinkle  a  little  fine 
flour  on  the  dough-board,  and  mould  my  brown 
bread  until  it  works  clear  from  my  board  and  hands, 
but  still  careful  not  to  get  it  too  stiff  and  dry,  then 
put  it  into  a  round  basin  (that  will  fit  nicely  in  my 
steamer)  and  return  to  the  warm  place  to  rise. 
When  light  enough  to  bake,  I  put  it  into  the  steamer 
over  boiling  water,  and  let  it  cook  an  hour,  then 
bake  twenty  minutes  in  the  oven.  By  a  little  prac¬ 
tice  and  good  judgment,  a  housekeeper  can  alter 
the  size  of  the  loaf  and  learn  the  proper  stiffness, 
observing  carefully  not  to  open  the  steamer  while 
the  bread  is  cooking,  or  the  bread  will  be  heavy. 

For  Corn  Bread,  I  make  the  sponge 
the  same  way,  with  scalded  Indian  meal,  add 
suit  and  syrup,  but  thicken  with  fine  wheat  flour 
altogether.  Let  it  rise,  and  6team and  bukeas  above 
described.  Indeed,  I  learned  to  make  corn  bread  iu 
this  way  from  my  mother,  before  we  thought  of 
using  Graham  bread.  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers 
may  not  know  that  the  quickest  and  best  way  to 
boil  milk  Is  to  put  it  into  a  tin  dish  and  set  that  into 
a  kettle  of  hoiliug  water.  Thus  scorching  is  avoided. 


Domestic  Recipes. 

BY  AUNT  HATTIE. 

To  Make  Stew  ed  Oysters  Tender. 

—Turn  the  oysters  with  the  liquor  into  a  conven¬ 
ient  dish.  With  a  fork  remove  each  oyster  to 
another  dish,  passing  it  as  you  do  so  through  the 
oyster  liquor,  in  order  to  wash  off  any  bits  of  shell, 
etc.  When  all  have  been  removed,  strain  the 
liquor  through  a  fine  sieve,  which  will  retain  the 
bits  and  yellow  crabs.  Some  people  eat  these  lit¬ 
tle  crabs,  but  I  reject  them  from  an  oyster  stew  as 
they  suggest  carelessness.  Put  the  strained  liquor 
into  the  kettle  with  the  quantity  of  water  or  milk 
you  think  proper,  and  set  to  boil.  Add  rolled 
cracker  and  salt.  A  little  mace  (only  a  little)  is  a 
great  addition,  as  it  brings  out  the  oyster  flavor ;  I 
do  not  put  in  pepper  as  some  guests  do  not  like  it, 
and  the  color  of  the  soup  is  not  so  good.  Each 
person  can  suit  his  own  taste  by  using  either  the 
black  or  Cayenne.  The  clearer  and  whiter  a  soup 
appears,  the  better  it  will  be  relished.  I  omit 
cracker  In  a  dinner  soup;  each  guest  must  be  sup¬ 
plied,  however,  at  the  table.  Keep  out  the  oysters 
until  all  the  ingredients  of  the  soup  are  added,  and 
until  it  thoroughly  boils.  Now  add  the  oysters. 
As  soon  as  it  comes  to  a  good  boil,  the  soup  is 
ready  to  serve.  If  you  have  a  very  rich  stew,  a 
great  many  oysters  and  little  soup— it  may  be  well 
to  put  only  a  part  of  the  oysters  in  at  a  time,  wait¬ 
ing  until  the  first  lot  have  had  a  good  scald  before 
adding  the  remainder.  The  idea  is  to  give  each 
oyster  a  good  scald  on  the  outside  surface;  it 
cooks  them  sufficiently  and  avoids  the  toughness 
that  comes  from  overcooking.  Treated  according 
to  these  directions  the  oysters  in  a  stew  will  be 
as  tender  as  raw  ones.  It  is  very  ea6y  to  spoil 
oysters  by  overdoing  them. 

Roast  Goose.— It  should  be  very  fat;  remove 
every  pinfeather.  Then  pass  alighted  paper  over 
the  outside  surface  to  remove  the  fine  hairs.  Make 
a  forcemeat,  either  as  for  ^urkey,  of  fine  bread 
crumbs  seasoned  with  summer  savory,  salt  and  pep¬ 
per,  or,  with  sage  and  two  onions  chopped  fine, 
with  pepper  and  salt.  Roast  until  a  fine  brown  all 
over.  If  a  nice  brown  around  the  legs  and  wings, 
you  may  be  pretty  sure  it  is  done.  Remove  every 
particle  of  the  fat  from  the  pan.  It  is  not  fit  to  eat. 
Keep  it  however,  for  a  lubricating  oil,  and  other 
useful  purposes.  Make  a  gravy  of  the  brown 
sediment  remaining  in  the  pan.  Apple  sauce  and 
onion  sauce  with  potatoes,  peeled  and  boiled  whole, 
are  the  usual  accompaniments. 

Roast  Duck. — The  fatter  the  better,  as 
it  will  then  be  juicy  and  tender.  The  feet,  neck, 
gizzard,  and  liver,  must  be  stewed  until  tender. 
See  that  every  pinfeather  is  removed,  and  singe  off 
the  hairs.  Be  very  careful  to  remove  the  two  oil 
sacs  from  the  back,  as  they  will  impart  a  very  dis¬ 
agreeable  flavor  if  allowed  to  remain.  Forcemeat 
the  same  as  for  goose.  Roast  uutil  brown.  Re¬ 
move  all  the  fat  from  the  gravy.  Serve  with  pota¬ 
toes,  apple  sauce,  onion  sauce,  and  green  peas. 

How  to  Skin  and  Stew  a  Babbit. 

— Make  a  small  incision  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
belly,  being  careful  not  to  cut  deeper  than  the  6kin. 
Put  down  the  knife  and  gently  tear  the  skin  up¬ 
wards  about  three  inches.  Now  take  hold  of  one 
hind  leg  and  force  the  hip  joint  up  along  the  side 
of  the  body  under  the  skin.  Take  hold  of  the  bare 
joint  and  pull  the  leg  out  of  the  skin.  Do  the 
other  the  same.  Now  take  hold  of  the  two  skinned 
legs  with  one  hand  and  grasp  the  loose  skin  with 
tLe  other  hand.  U6e  your  strength  firmly  but 
gently,  and  separate  the  remaining  skin,  including 
the  head  and  fore  feet.  The  feet  joints  with  a  half 
of  the  ears  must  be  separated  under  the  skin  with 
a  knife,  and  remain  with  the  skin,  as  they  cannot 
he  skinned.  After  removing  the  entrails,  soak  un¬ 
til  white  and  free  from  blood.  Double  1  lie  feet  un¬ 
der,  and  secure  the  head  firmly  to  the  back.  Tie 
the  body  firmly  with  a  nice  white  string,  and  stew 
gently  until  very  tender.  I  use,  to  accompany  the 
rabbit,  a  nice  onion  sauce,  but  bread  sauce  or 
a  mushroom  stew  may  be  served,  as  preferred. 
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BdDYS  &  ©©OTMTOo 


A  New  Year’s  Greeting. 


What  shall  a  New  Year’s  greeting  be  to  all  oar  boys 
and  girls  but  to  wish  them  a  “  Ilappy  New  Year?”  Now, 
it  seems  not  very  long  ago  that  we  did  the  very  same 
thing.  Bless  us  1  liow  the  years  do  fly  !  To  you,  young 
people,  it  seems  a  very  long  while  from  Christmas  to 
Christinas,  and  from  New  Years  to  New  Years.  When 
the  holidays  are  over,  and  you  have  enjoyed  your  visits, 
your  presents,  your  vacation,  and  all  the  pleasant  things 
that  holiday  time  brings,  and  after  school  has  commenced 
again,  and  you  have  talked  it  all  over  with  your  school¬ 
mates,  then  some  of  you  no  doubt  say,  “Oh,  dear! -it 
is  so  long  before  Christmas  and  New  Years  will  come 
again  1”  It  is  not  so  with  us  older  people;  we  find  the 
years  come  around  hist  enough — too  fast,  indeed,  for  all 
the  work  there  is  to  do  in  them.  You,  too,  will  find  it  so 
when  you  are  no  longer  boys  and  girls.  A  “  Happy  New 
Year  !”  How  often  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  do  we 
speak  that  wish  to  our  friends  1  A  pleasant  wish  it  is; 
but  if  it  is  mere  empty  words,  it  does  n’t  make  any  one 
happy.  We  must  followup  our  words  by  deeds  if  we 
would  have  our  wish  “come  to  pass.”  We  wished  you 
a  “  Happy  New  Year,”  and  we  shall  try,  in  our  way,  to 
contribute  to  your  happiness.  We  do  n't  see  each  other 
but  once  a  month,  but  we  will  try  to  have  a  jolly  time 
when  we  do  meet,  and  to  make  it.  all  the  merrier,  we 
have  persuaded  “  Aunt  Sue”  to  come  along  with  us.  You 
do  n’t  know  who  Aunt  Sue  is  ;  but  those  who  were  boys 
and  girls  ten  years  ago  will  tell  you  that  she  is— as  Capt. 
Cuttle  would  say — “  the  chock-fulledest”  of  puzzles  of 
any  one  yon  ever  saw.  Just  look  at  her  Puzzle  Box  for 
this  mouth,  and  see  what  a  lot  of  nice  things  she  has  pre¬ 
pared,  and  she  means  to  keep  doing  so.  Then  we  shall 
try  to  make  you  happy  with  a  nice  lot  of  pictures  ;  some 
shall  be  funny,  to  make  you  laugh,  and  some  serious,  to 
make  you  think.  Then  the  Doctor  will  have  some  of  Jiis 
talks — well,  just  you  see  if  we  don’t  have  a  pretty  good 
time  once  a  month.  Now,  what  are  you  going  to  do  to 
make  it  a  “Happy  New  Year?”  If  you  know  of  any 
thing  better  than  to  try  to  make  some  one  else  happy,  we 
wish  you  would  tell  us  what  it  is.  You  need  not  go  out¬ 
side  of  the  family  to  find  opportunities.  There  are 
mother,  father,  sister  and  brother,  and  you  can  do  so 
many  things  to  make  them  happy ;  or,  what  is  much  the 
same  thing,  you  can  avoid  doing  so  many  things  that  will 
make  them  unhappy,  that  every  boy  and  girl  can,  if  they 
will,  to  show  that  they  are  really  in  earnest  when  they 
wish  others  a  “  nappy  New  Year.” 

About  Walking. 

now  many  boys  and  girls  like  to  walk  for  the  sake  of 
walking?  They  think  that  they  would  like  to  have 
dumb-bells,  Indian  clubs  and  house  gymnasiums,  with 
which  to  take  exercise  to  improve  their  health  ;  and  for¬ 
get  that  they  possess  the  means  by  which  to  take  the 
most  healthful  kind  of  exercise— walking.  Those  who 
live  in  towns  will  enter  an  omnibus  or  horse-car  to  go  a 
mile  or  so,  when,  if  they  would  allow  a  few  minntes 
more,  and  walk  the  distance,  they  would  feel  much  better 
at  the  end  of  their  journey.  So  with  those  who  live  in  the 
country.  They  will  spend  time  in  harnessing  a  horse, 
and  in  getting  ready  to  go  a  short  distance,  instead  of 
starting  off  vigorously  on  foot.  There  is,  somehow,  a 
notion  among  our  people  that  it  is  not  dignified  to  walk. 
The  English  think  differently,  and  they  are  much  better 
walkers  than  we  are.  Dickens  used  to  take  a  regular 
daily  walk — eight  miles,  we  think  it  was— as  a  rest  from 
his  daily  mental  labor.  Perhaps  it  is  to  these  walks  that 
you  are  indebted  for  the  delightful  Christmas  carols,  for 
Little  Nell,  Oliver  Twist,  and  Paul  Dombey.  The  writer 
early  accus*»med  himself  to  long  walks,  tramps  of  a 
whole  day:  and  this  practice  was  useful  to  him,  when,  in 
a  "desert  country,  the  horses  gave  out,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  make  twenty  and  thirty  miles,  day  after  day,  on  foot. 
Never  mind  if  there  are  horses  in  the  stable  doing  noth¬ 
ing;  they  can  afford  to  do  nothing  better  than  you  can. 
If  you  have  not  a  fatiguing  distance  to  go,  take  it  on  foot; 
and  if  either  is  to  suffer  for  want  of  exercise,  let  it  be 
the  horses. 

What  S  Saw  from  the  City  of  York. 

The  Agriculturist  has  correspondents  all  over  the  world. 
We  are  always  glad  to  hear  from  them,  but  never  more 
so  than  when  they  write  a  word  to  our  Boys  and  Girls. 
“  B.  B..”  writing  from  Hurrongate,  Eng.,  says:  “I  think 
the  young  readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  would 
like  to  hear  something  about  what  the  writer  saw  from 
the  top  of  the  highest  tower  of  the  York  (England)  Cath¬ 
edral,  which  measures  in  hight.  213  feet.  Now  this  is 
an  immense  size,  is  it  not,? — Well,  we  entered  a  little 
door  inside  the  church,  and  after  ascending  a  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  steps,  we  leached  the  roof,  but  only  the  roof,— not 


the  top  of  the  tower  by  any  means,  yet,  for  we  had  been 
going  up  one  of  the  smaller  towers,  and  were  only  part 
way  up  it  even.  Well ;  we  crossed  the  roof,  and  started 
to  go  up  the  center  tower ;  and  after  ascending  a  long, 
spiral  flight  of  stairs,  we  reached  the  top  of  the  tower, 
having  overcome  270  steps  !  There,  the  wind  blew  very 
hard  indeed.  But  only  think  of  the  view  ;  all  around  us 
on  each  side,  for  the  distance,  we  should  say,  of  at  least 
40  miles  I  It  was  not  a  very  clear  day,  but  we  got  a  very 
good  view,  so  what  must  the  sight  be  on  a  fine,  clear  day  1 
Close  beneath  us  were  the  streets  of  York,  with  men 
about  the  Bize  of  tin  soldiers,  and  horses  like  those  in 
toy  farm-yards  1  The  cars  in  the  distance  puffing  along, 
and  the  houses  roofed  with  tiles,  stretching  far  and  wide. 
It  was  great  fun,  and  I  think  you  all  would  like  to  have 
seen  it.  And  now,  when  we  go  home  to  New  York,  we 
hope  to  see  something  that  must  be  still  grander :  name¬ 
ly,  New  York  from  Trinity  spire.” 

An  Icicle. 

The  Doctor  wishes  to  ask  if  any  of  the  boys  have  ever 
watched  an  icicle.  He  is  sure  that  they  have  all  seen  ici¬ 
cles  hanging  from  the  roof  of  the  house,  but  he  would  like 
to  know  if  any  boy  has  watched  the  formation  of  one. 
There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  learned  from  so  common  a 
thing  as  an  icicle,  and  the  watching  of  its  growth  has  often 
afforded  him  much  amusement  and  instruction.  Now, 
the  Doctor  will  send  to  the  boy  who  sends  the  best  ac¬ 
count  of  how  an  icicle  grows — like  a  cow’s  tail,  down¬ 
wards — one  of  the  steam-engines  offered  as  prizes,  and 
the  Agriculturist  for  one  year ;  and  to  the  second  best,  the 
paper  for  one  year.  Come  on,  boys  ;  here  is  a  chance. 

Aunt  Sue’s  Puzzle  Box. 

Boys  and  girls,  I  propose  to  have  a  lively  time  through 
1871,  with  every  good  thing  in  the  enigmatical  depart¬ 
ment  that  we  can  get  together.  I  want  Father  and 
Mother,  Uncle  John  and  Aunt  Mary  to  join  in  and  help 
the  little  ones  ;  Grandfather  will,  of  course.  Send  in 
your  puzzles,  and  I  will  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  sea¬ 
soning  and  dishing  them  up  to  suit  all  parties.  Perhaps 
you  think  pleasing  all  parties  is  n’t  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world  to  do  ;  but  I’m  going  to  try  it,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year  I  will  let  you  know  how  I  succeed.  Now  for 
the  good  things. 

ESf  Address  all  communications  intended  for  the 
Puzzle  Box,  to  Aunt  Sue,  Box  111,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

QUESTIONS,  ENIGMAS,  CHARADES,  Etc. 

KIDDLE. 

Thongh  I’m  often  bound  for  the  most  of  my  life. 

And  6erve  my  master  well, 

Yet  I  feel  as  free  as  the  rustling  leaves, 

Which  oft  of  my  presence  tell. 

And  whether  obscure  or  widely  known, 

At  home,  or  a  worthless  rover, 

Among  the  titled  I’m  ever  found, 

With  my  faults  all  under  cover.  K. 

COUNTIES  IN  TEXAS  ENIGMATICALLY  EXPRESSED. 

1.  A  cake.  2.  A  stone.  3.  A  queen. 

4.  A  berry.  5.  A  pursuit.  0.  A  planet. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  IS  letters  : 

My  14, 17,  5, 13, 15,  was  the  wife  of  one  of  the  patri¬ 
archs. 

My  1,  4,  5,  10,  lf>,  was  one  of  Saul’s  daughters. 

My  2,  1,  S,  6,  10,  was  second  cousin  to  Joab. 

My  7,  8,  18,  13,  4,  9,  was  a  servant  sent  to  Elisha  by  a 
sick  king  to  inquire  if  he  would  recover. 

My  1,  2,  12,  11,  17,  3,  was  one  of  the  daughters  of  Ze- 
lophehad. 

My  whole  is  a  scripture  name,  used  to  signify  to  the 
Jews  that  “  the  riches  of  Damascus  and  the  spoils  of 
Samaria  ”  were  to  be  quickly  taken  by  the  Assyrians. 

n.  g.  d. 

TRANSPOSITIONS. 

1.  Transpose  a  rent  into  a  thicket. 

2.  Transpose  part  of  a  book  into  an  insect. 

3.  Transpose  an  animal  into  a  plant. 

4.  Transpose  a  river  into  a  string. 

5.  Transpose  a  fruit  into  a  fish. 

6.  Transpose  a  mineral  into  a  valley. 

ENIGMATICAL  LIST  OP  CAPES. 

1.  A  biped,  an  exclamation,  and  an  enolosure. 

2.  A  trade  and  an  animal. 

3.  A  caution. 

4.  A  color. 

PUZZLE. 

If  to  a  vehicle  you  will  but  add 

The  period  of  time  which  each  one  lives, 

You'll  something  see.  oft  on  the  table  laid, 

To  many  on  epicure  it  pleasure  gives. 


SQUARE  WORD. 

Square  the  word  SEVEN. 

(As  this  will  require  some  patience  and  perseverance, 
I  propose  to  give  a  set  of  anagram  letters — to  be  drawni 
by  lot  from  the  names  of  all  those  sending  correct  solu¬ 
tions — for  an  answer  composed  of  fair  English  word*  in 
common  use.  Proper  names  not  allowed.) 

CHARADE. 

To  the  animal  kingdom  my  first  doth  belong, 

My  second  belongs  to  the  fruit ; 

My  whole  you  will  probably  have  to  obey, 

If  it  is  proper,  and  happens  to  suit. 

COMBINATIONS. 

1.  Join  together  a  verb,  an  adverb,  and  an  article,  mi 
make  a  flower. 

2.  Combine  equality,  an  article,  and  a  situation,  and 
make  a  contemptible  creature. 

3.  Combine  a  frame  of  mind,  a  preposition,  and  a 
vowel,  and  make  a  desirable  quality. 


898.  Illustrated  Rebus.—' The  name  of  an  Indian  tribe. 


400.  Illustrated  Reims. — You  will  know  tnoro  about, 
this  after  you  have  made  it  out. 


ANSWERS  TO  REBUSES  IN  THE  OCTOBER  AND  NOVEMBER 
NUMBERS. 

393.  “  Who  drives  fat  oxen  should  himself  be  fat. 

394.  Straws  show  how  the  wind  blows. 

395.  Govern  your  conduct  according  to  circumstance* 
around  you. 

390.  If  sinners  entice  thee,  eesseat  thou  nets’8 
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Boys  frequently  think  that  it  is  somehow  a  mark  of 
manliness  to  smoke.  These  boys  in  the  picture'  think 
they  have  done  a  great  thing.  They  have  bought  cigars, 
pipes  and  tobacco  at  the  grocery  store,  and  feel  that  they 
are  now  as  big  as  any  one.  Look  at  the  little  fellow  at 
the  right  and  observe  what  airs  he  puts  on.  Poor  fel¬ 
lows  !  they  will  pay  dearly  for  their  first  lesson.  Indeed, 
the  center  boy  does  not  look  as  if  he  enjoyed  his  pipe.  The 
others,  seem  disposed  to  laugh  at  him,  but  they  too  will 
soon  feel  like  doing  any  thing  except  to  laugh.  Proba¬ 
bly  the  oldest  smoker  has  not  forgotten  his  early  attempts 
to  acquire  the  habit  of  smoking.  But  few  escape  the 
penalty  being  paid  by  the  boy  in  the  picture.  Who  can 
forget  the  terrible  nausea,  the  deathly  paleness,  the  trem¬ 
bling  limbs,  and,  worse  than  all,  the  smell  of  tobacco  in 
the  breath  and  upon  the  clothes,  which  told  the  tale  when 
he  went  home.  Then,  which  was  worse  than  all  the 
sickness — the  shame  at  having  disobeyed  the  commands 
or  known  wishes  of  his  parents.  But  some  boy  will  say 
that  his  father,  his  uncle,  or  some  other  very  good  man 
smokes,  who  would  not  do  it  if  it  were  not  right  and 
proper.  Let  this  boy  ask  the  best  man  he  knows,  who  is 
a  smoker,  if  he  would  advise  him  to  smoke ;  and  the  an¬ 
swer  will  most  certainly  be,  “No.”  And  he  would  proba¬ 
bly  add,  “  I  would  give  a  great  deal  if  I  could  shake  off 
the  habit.”  Now,  smoking  cannot  be  a  very  nice  thing 
if  fathers  will  not  advise  their  children  to  do  it.  Per¬ 
haps  some  boy  will  be  tempted  to  try  to  see  if  it  is  so 
very  bad.  Let  him  look  at  the  sick  boy  in  the  picture 
and  hesitate.  The  sickness  is  but  a  very  small  part  of 
the  matter,  however.  The  worst  thing  about  smoking  is 
giving  up  to  a  habit  which  controls  us  and  makes  us  a 
slave  to  it  for  jife. 


Winter  in  tlie  Country. 

Many,  if  not  most  of  our  boys  and  girls,  live  in  the 
country.  They  have  heard  their  city  cousins  say,  “  Oh, 
the  country  is  very  pleasant  in  summer,  but  I  should  not 
like  to  live  here  in  the  winter.”  Now,  is  winter  in  the 
country  all  desolate  and  dreary  ?  We,  who  write  for  you 
boys  and  girls,  live  in  the  country  both  summer  and  win¬ 
ter.  In  front  of  the  house  runs  a  river,  with  a  wooded 
bank,  and  at  the  rear  of  the  “  plantation”  is  a  ivooded 
hill.  Now,  we  have  a  daily  pleasure  between  these  two. 
How  pleasant  it  is  to  watch  the  Ice  King  stop  the  flow  of 
the  river  1  and  it  is  just  as  pleasant  to  see  how  the  river 
gets  the  better  of  the  Ice  King,  when  the  great  blocks  of 
ice  come  floating  down  and  crush  one  another  against 
the  banks,  and  pile  themselves  against  the  roots  of  the 
great  hemlock  tree,  that  is  half  in  the  water  and  half  out 
of  it.  Then  the  trees  upon  the  river  bank,  and  the  trees 
in  the  woods— what  varied  tints  they  present !  To  be 
sure  the  old  pines  are  always  green,  but  the  willows  have 
their  colors,  and  the  birches  theirs.  Then  what  pleasure  it 
is  to  go  up  into  the  woods,  when  the  snow  is  not  too 
deep,  and  see  all  the  preparations  made  for  next  spring  I 
Just  lift  up  the  leaves,  nature’s  own  blanket,  and  see  how 
ready,  and  waiting,  the  lovely  woodland  plants  are  for 
spring.  Then,  upon  these  mild  winter  days,  how  the 
mosses  enjoy  it,  and  what  fine  tufts  we  can  find  to  bring 
home,  which,  by  keeping  them  cool  and  moist,  we  can 
preserve  with  all  their  bright  verdure  for  weeks,  per¬ 
haps  months.  Then  there  are  the  lichens,  those  grey, 
queer  things  that  grow,  sometimes  upon  the  bark  of 
trees,  and  sometimes  without  any  apparent  attachment, 
and  which  people  mistakenly  call  mosses— they,  in  these 


mild,  sunny  days,  seem  to  flourish  more  than  ever  before. 
Then,  when  in  the  woods,  look  at  the  buds  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  trees.  All  summer  these  buds  have  been  getting 
ready  for  next  spring’s  opening.  See  how  different  the 
bud  of  the  beech  is  from  that  of  the  hickory.  Buds, 
what  wonderful  things  they  are  I  It  needs  only  a  few 
days  of  spring  to  set  them  agoing.  It  is  as  if  all  sum¬ 
mer  had  been  spent  in  winding  them  up,  and  they  were 
all  ready  to  go  off  at  command.  Then  observe  the  dif¬ 
ferent  colors  of  the  young  twigs,  of  trees  and  shrubs. 
When  the  leaves  are  out  we  are  not  apt  to  notice  this, 
yet  every  tree  and  shrub  has  in  its  young  twigs  a  charac¬ 
teristic  color.  Tlie  writer  once  went  through  a  Western 
forest  with  a  young  man  who  knew  every  tree  by  its 
bark,  but  could  not  distinguish  it  by  its  leaves  and  twigs; 
while  the  writer  knew  every  tree  by  its  leaves  and 
twigs,  and  could  tell  but  very  few  by  the  bark. ,  This 
goes  to  show  that  we  do  not  half  observe  the  common 
objects  around  us.  Every  boy  and  girl  ought  to  know 
the  name  of  every  tree  and  shrub  upon  the  place,  and 
know  it  so  well  as  to  be  able  to  recognize  it  in  its  winter 
nakedness  or  summer  clothing.  There  is  much  to  be 
learned  in  the  country  in  winter,  besides  what  can  he  ob¬ 
tained  from  books.  Books  and  papers  are  most  useful 
sources  of  information,  but  we  must  not  rely  entirely 
upon  them,  but  learn  to  use  our  own  ears  and  eyes,  and 
to  read  from  the  book  which  the  Great  Teacher  has 
spread  open  to  us  all.  He  must  be  hard  to  amuse  who 
can  find  no  beauty  in  the  wondrous  changes  that  each 
day  presents.  With  so  many  interesting  things  to 
look  at  and  examine,  it  would  seem  impossible  that 
winter  should  ever  be  dull  in  the  country,  or  that  time 
should  ever  hang  heavily. 
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Harvey  Fisk.  A.  S.  Hatch. 

Fisk  &  Hatch. 

Bankers  and  Dealers  in  Government  Securities, 

No.  5  Nassau-st.,  New-York,  Dec.  10,  1870. 

Funding  Five-Twenty  Bonds.— Within  the  past  three 
months  a  very  large  amount  of  Five-Twenty  Bonds  have 
been  funded  through  our  office  into  the  First  Mortgage 
Bonds  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  be¬ 
sides  large  sales  of  the  same  securities  for  new  invest¬ 
ments. 

We  deal  in  Central  Pacific  Bonds  the  same  as  in  Gov¬ 
ernment  Securities,  and  regard  them  as  affording  the  de¬ 
sired  medium  for  funding  Five-Twenty  Bonds,  without 
reduction  of  interest  and  with  unimpaired  security. 

They  are  well  known ,  and  have  a  ready  market  in 
all  the  money  centers  of  this  country  and  Europe,  are  daily 
quoted  at  the  Stock  Exchange ,  and  can  be  sold  at  current 
market  price  as  readily  as  the  Bonds  of  the  Government. 


Earnings  from  Jan.  1  to  Dec.  1,  1870 . $7,417,317 

Earnings  from  Jan.  1  to  Dec.  1,  1869  .  5,260,882 

Increase  in  1870 . . . $2,156,435 


We  keep  a  supply  of  these  securities  on  hand,  and  fur¬ 
nish  them  at  current  market  price. 

The  advantage  of  exchanging  Governments  into  these 
Bonds  is  about  as  follows  : 

Proceeds  of  $1,000  5-20  bond  of  1867,  at  110 . $1,100.00 


Cost  of  $1,000  Central  Pacific  bond,  at  93 .  920.00 

Difference  realized .  $180.00 


We  continue,  as  heretofore,  to  buy  and  sell  Govern¬ 
ment  Bonds,  make  Collections,  receive  Deposits,  subject 
to  check  at  sight  without  notice,  and  allow  interest  on 
balances,  and  do  a  general  Banking  business. 

FISK  &  HATCH. 

Horace  Greeley’s  Essays,  “What  I  know 
of  Farming,”  which  have  been  published  in  The  Tri¬ 
bune  every  week  during  1870,  are  to  be  printed  in  book 
form,  and  a  copy  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  to  each  sub¬ 
scriber  who  sends  $10  for  The  Daily,  $4  for  the  Semi- 
Weekly  or  $3  for  The  Weekly  Tribune,  and  requests 
the  book  at  the  time  of  subscribing.  This  will  enable 
old  subscribers  to  secure  the  Essays  for  preservation,  on 
renewing  their  subscriptions,  and  new  subscribers  will, 
of  course,  be  glad  to  obtain  them,  free  of  cost. 

Facts  for  Housekeepers.— Doty  has 
made  our  washing  days  all  sunshine.  A  little  nine-year- 
old  lassie  took  hold  of  the  wash  and  put  it  through,  much 
to  our  admiration  and  astonishment,  so  simple  is  its  ar¬ 
rangement  and  successful  its  execution. — Rev.  Joseph  M. 
Wilson,  Philadelphia ,  Pa. 

Newspaper 

Advertising. 

A  Book  of  125  pages,  contains  a  list  of  tlic  best  American 
Advertising  Mediums,  giving  the  names,  circulations,  and  full 
particulars  concerning  the  leading  Daily  and  Weekly  Political 
and  Family  Newspapers,  together  with  all  those  having  large 
circulations,  published  in  the  interest  of  Religion,  Agriculture, 
.Literature,  &c„,  &c.  Every  advertiser,  and  every  person  who 
contemplates  becoming  such,  will  find  this  book  of  great  value. 
Mailed  free  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  fifteen  cents.  GEO. 

P.  ROWELL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  40  Park  Row,  New  York. 

The  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Leader ,  in  its  issue  of  May  29, 1870, 
says:  “  The  firm  which  Issues  this  interesting  and  valuable 
hook,  is  the  largest  and  best  Advertising  Agency  in  the  United 
States,  and  we  can  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of 
those  who  desire  to  advertise  their  business  scientifically  and 
systematically  in  such  a  way:  that  is,  so  to  secure  the  largest 
amount  of  publicity  for  the  feast  expenditure  of  money.” 


10,000  FARMERS 

WANTED I 

To  purchase  and  improve  1,700,000  Acres  of  Choice  IOWA 
LANDS,  FOR  SALE  at  $3  per  acre  and  upwards,  for  Casli 
or  on  Credit,  by  the  IOWA  RAILROAD  LAND  COMPANY. 
Railroads  already  built  through  the  Lands,  and  on  all  sides 
of  them.  Great  inducements  to  settlers.  Send  for  our 
Pamphlet.  It  gives  prices,  terms,  location— tells  who  should 
come  West,  what  they  should  bring,  what  it  will  cost— gives 
plans  and  cost  of  different  styles  of  ready-made  houses. 
Maps  sent  if  desired. 

Address  W.  W.  WALKER, 

Vice-President,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


MAGIC  DIAMOND. 

Send  One  Dollar  to  MILLERS  FALLS  M’F’G  CO.,  87 
Beekman  Street,  and  we  will  send  you  by  mail  a  revolving 
eteel-pointed  implement,  which  cuts  glass  perfectly  and  is 
durable.  If  not  satisfactory,  return  it,  and  we  will  return 
you  all  the  money,  except  the  postage.  The  Publishers  of 
this  paper  know  that  we  are  responsible. 


ATTTTiTiT?1  — Local  and  traveling 
VV  JuJjAAi.  salesmen  wanted  imme- 
Walker’s  Adding  Machine  and  new  parlor  game 
auick.”  For  terms  address  (inclosing  stamp) 

B.  H.  WALKER,  Si  Park  Row,  New  York. 
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Now  is  the  Time  t©  Subscribe! 


For  1  «7  1 . 


The  great  design  of  Harper 's  is  to  give  correct  information 
and  rational  amusement  to  the  great  masses  ot  the  people. 
There  is  no  monthly  Magazine  an  intelligent  reading  family 
can  less  afford  to  be  without.  Many  Magazines  are  accumu¬ 
lated.  Harper’s  is  edited.  There  is  not  a  Magazine  that  is 
printed  which  shows  more  intelligent  pains  expended  on  its 
articles  and  mechanical  execution.  There  is  not  a  cheaper 
Magazine  published.  There  is  not,  confessedly,  a  more 
popular  Magazine  in  the  world.— -Veto  England  Homestead. 

At  once  the  most  popular  and,  in  its  scheme,  the  most 
original  of  our  Magazines.  *  *  *  All  the  periodicals  which  the 
Harpers  publish  are  almost  ideally  well  edited.— Nation. 


The  best  publication  of  its  class  In  America,  and  so  far 
ahead  of  all  other  weekly  journals  as  not  to  permit  of  any 
comparison  between  it  and  any  of  their  number.  Its  columns 
contain  the  finest  collections  of  reading-matter  that  are 

Erinted.  *  *  *  Its  illustrations  are  numerous  and  beautiful, 
eing  furnished  by  the  chief  artists  of  the  country.— Boston 
Traveler. 

Harper's  Weekly  is  the  best  and  most  interesting  illustra¬ 
ted  newspaper.  Nor  does  its  value  depend  on  its  illustrations 
alone.  Its  reading  matter  is  of  a  high  order  of  literary 
merit— varied,  instructive,  entertaining,  and  unexceptiona¬ 
ble-  N.  T.  Sun. 


Free  from  all  political  and  sectarian  discussion,  devoted 
to  fashion,  pleasure  and  instruction,  it  is  just  the  agreeable, 
companionable  and  interesting  domestic  paper,  which 
every  mother,  and  wife,  and  sweetheart  will  require  every 
son,  husband  and  lover  to  bring  home  witli  him  every  Satur¬ 
day  evening.— Philadelphia  Ledger. 

By  all  means  buy  Harper's  Bazar.  Not  for  yourself,  but 
for. your  wife,  or  daughter,  or  sister,  or  sweetheart.  There 
never  was  any  paper  published  that  so  delighted  the  heart 
of  woman.  Never  mind  if  it  does  cost  you  a  new  bonnet ; 
it  will  save  you  teu  times  the  price  in  t lie  household  lecono- 
my  it  teaches.— Providence  Journal. 


TERMS  FOR  1871. 

Harper’s  Magazine,  One  Year . $4.00 

Harper’s  Weekly.  One  Year .  4.00 

Habpkr’s  Bazar,  One  Year . 4.00 

Harper's  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  Harper’s 
Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10.00;  or  any  two 
for  $7.00. 

An  Extra  Copy  of  either  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or 
Bazar  will  be  supplied  gratis  for  every  Club  of  Five  Sub¬ 
scribers  at  $4.00  each,  in  one  remittance ;  or.  Six  Copies 
for  $20.00.  without  extra  copy. 


THE  NEW-YORK  OBSERVER 

¥EA1  B©©I  &  ALMANAC, 

To  he  issued  January  1st,  1S71,  will  contain  a  General 
Summary  of  all  the  Benevolent  Institutions  and  Re¬ 
ligious  Denominations  in  the  World,  with  a  complete 
Ministerial  Directory  of  nearly  every  Religious  Body 
iu  the  United  States  ;  a  complete  List  of  all  the  Colleges, 
Theological  Seminaries,  Medical  and  Law  Schools  in 
the  United  States,  &c.,  &c. 

PRBCE,  ONE  DOLLAR, 

All  persons  sitbsci'ibing  and  paying  for  the  NEW-  YORK 
OBSER  VER  for  one  yeah  ($3)  ivill  receive  a  copy  of  this 
valuable  work  gratuitously. 

SIDNEY  E.  MORSE,  Jp...  &  Co., 

37  Park  Row,  New  York. 


SAMPLE  COPIES  GRATIS 

of  THE  LADY’S  FRIEND  and  THE  SATURDAY  EVEN¬ 
ING  POST— the  best  Lady’s  Magazine  and  Weekly  Paper 
going.  Address  Deacon  &  Peterson,  319  Walnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CHESTNUT 

TREES. 

See  “ANY  MAN,”  on  another  page. 


KNOX 

FRUIT,  FARM  AND  NURSERIES, 

NOW  READY. 

Our  new  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue,  with  Price- 
List  for  spring  of  1871,  containing  splendidly  colored 

Chromos  of  the  Martha  (White  Concord) 

Grape,  pronounced  by  J.  Knox  and  others  the  most  valua¬ 
ble  grape  produced  since  the  introduction  of  the  Concord  ; 
and  the 

Jucunda,  “  Our  No.  700  ” 

Strawberry,  with  descriptions  of  all  the  leading  varieties  of 
Small  Fruits,  new  and  old,  witli  directions  for  planting, 
growing  and  handling  them,  and  how  we  make  from 

$1,500  to  $2,000  per  Acre 

with  the  Jucunda  Strawberry.  It  is  a  very  handsome  and 
valuable  book,  gotten  up  at  a  heavy  expense,  and  will  t>» 
sent  to  all  applicants  enclosing  10  cents. 

FLOWERS. 

Our  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses,  Greenhouse 
and  Bedding  Plants,  Shrubs,  Evergreens,  etc., 
containing  descriptions  of  many  rare  and  beautiful  Plants, 
is  also  ready,  and  will  be  sent  to  all  applicants,  for  5  cents. 

R,  GUMMING  &  CO., 

Successors  to  J.  Knox, 

Pittsburg.  Pa. 

GEO.  A.  PRINCE  &  CO., 

Organs  &  Melodeons. 

The  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Most  Perfect  Manufactory  in  the 
United  States. 

46,000 

Now  in  use. 


iW  Send  for  Price-Lists. 

Address  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,' 

Or  CHICAGO,  ILL.. 


Mason  &  Hamlin  Cabinet  Organs. 


Awarded  75  Gold  and  Silver  Medals  and  other 
highest  premiums ;  recommended  by  1,000  Musicians 
(see  Testimonial  Circular)  as  THE  BEST.  New  styles 
this  season,  with  patented  improvements.  Prices  reduced, 
$30,  $63,  $100,  $125.  §150,  to  $1,000  each. 

NEW  CATALOGUE,  with  23  dlegant  ILLUSTRATIONS 
FROM  PHOTOGRAPHS,  and  full  descriptions,  sent  free. 
Address  MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO„  596 
Broadway,  New  York :  or  134  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLE. 


Unequalled  for  making  light  and  nutritious  Bread ,  Bis¬ 
cuits,  Pastry. etc.,  and  is  used  and  approved  by  Orange  Judd, 
Esq..  Editor  of  thisJonrnal;  Drs.  M .  H.  Henry  and  R.  O.  Dore- 
mns ;  Professors  Ott  &  Chandler,  New  York  City;  Profess¬ 
ors  James  V.  Z.  Blaney  and  R.  L.  Rea,  Chicago ;  Dr.  Wm.  S. 
Merrill.  Cincinnati. 

WILSON,  LOCKWOOD,  EVERETT  &  CO..  Gen’l  Agents, 
201  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


0 


One  Pound  of  Crompton’ a  Imperial 
Laundry  Soap  wilj.  make. twelve  quarts 


ANY  RESPONSIBLE  FARMER  can  have  our 
SCALES  (all  sizes),  and  if  not  equal  to  represeata-’ 
tion.  don’t,  pay  for  them.  Four-tun  Hay  Scales,  $.5.  Send  > 
for  Free  Price-List.  ED.  F.  JONES,  Bingham pton.N.  Y. 


O  a  Month,  with  Stencil  and  Key-Check  Dies 
Don’t  fail  to  secure  Circular  and  Samples,  free, 
Address  S.  M.  SPENCER,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
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SILVER  MEDAL  AWARDED 

MOORE'S 

EARLY  CONCORD  CORN. 

Read  extract  from  report  of  the  Vegetable  Committee  of 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  : 

The  past  year  has  not  been  so  prolitic  of  novelties  in  the 
■way  or  vegetables,  as  some  of  its  predecessors.  In  this  age  of 
progress,  when  so  many  are  engaged  in  striving  to  improve 
our  garden  vegetables,  it  would  seem  strange,  indeed,  if, 
among  them  all,  some  real  gain  is  not  annually  secured. 
Such  a  gain  your  committee  feel  confident  the  public  will 
secure  in  ‘‘Moore’s  new  Sweet  Corn,”  which,  after  another 
season’s  trial,  proves  a  decided  acquisition. 

To  Capt.  J.  B.  Moore,  of  the  well-known  Horticulturist, 
of  Concord,  Mass.,  belongs  the  honor  of  originating  this 
splendid  variety.  It  is  a  cross  between  Crosby’s  Early  and 
Burr’s  Improved,  the  former  the  most  popular  early,  and 
the  latter  the  best  late  variety  we  have.  Alter  several  years 
of  great  care  and  labor,  Mr.  Moore  lias  at  last  succeeded  In 
bringing  it  to  its  present  perfection.  It  was  first  crossed  in 
1865,  and  again  in  1807.  Stalks  strong,  stocky  and  vigorous, 
growing  from  seven  to  seven  and  a  half  feet  high.  Ears  set 
rather  low  on  the  stalk,  and  having  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
usually,  and  occasionally  twenty  rows  on  the  ear.  Color, 
when  fit  for  the  table,  very  white  and  handsome.  Quality 
superior,  not  surpassed  by  any  other  variety.  Size  of  ears, 
large,  considerably  larger  than  the  Crosby,  and  superior  to 
any  other  variety,  either  for  the  market  or  family  use,  and 
very  productive.  It  also  matures  earlier  than  any  other 
variety  of  equal  size,  which  will  make  it  a  very  desirable 
variety  for  the  market  gardener. 

Mr.  Moore  exhibited  specimens  of  this  corn,  planted  in 
the  open  ground,  well  filled  and  fit  for  the  table,  on  the 
same  day  (July  23d,)  as  the  Darling,  an  eight-rowed  variety 
of  small  size,  heretofore  considered  the  earliest  sweet  corn 
we  have;  the  latter  variety  having  been  forwarded  by  start¬ 
ing  in  pots,  in  a  greenhouse  or  frame,  before  planting  out 
in  the  open  ground.  It  was  also  shown  by  Mr.  Moore  every 
Saturday  during  the  season,  from  July  23d  to  Sept.  23d,  in 
fine  condition,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  all. 

Your  committee  should  also  state,  that  after  visiting  the 
farm  of  Capt.  Moore,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  for  them¬ 
selves  his  large  field  in  a  growing  condition,  they  returned 
more  fully  convinced  if  possible  than  before  of  its  value. 

The  Society’s  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  Mr.  Moore  by 
your  committee. 

Charles  N.  Brackett,  Chairman. 

GEO.  HILL,  G.  W.  PIERCE,  J.  FILLEBROWN, 

W.  RUSSELL,  E.  A.  STORY,  [.J.  B.  MOORE. 

Having  made  arrangements  with  Capt.  Moore  for  sale  of 
liis  corn,  which  we  shall  offer  in  packets  sufficient  for  fifty 
hills— one  pkt.  50c. ;  5  nkts.  ¥2  or  one  selected  ear  for  $1, 
post-paid.  Prices  to  the  trade  on  application.  For  further 
description,  and  two  beautiful  colored  lithographs,  one  of 
the  corn,  and  one  of  the  flowers,  see  Amateur  Cultivator’s 
Guide,  which  will  be  sent  free  to  applicants  on  receipt  of 
two  stamps. 

_ WASHBURN  &  CO. 

SANFORD  COM. 

The  experience  of  a  large  number  of  farmers  in  every 
State  who  have  tested  the  Stanford  Corn  the  past  season, 
confirms  all  that  has  been  said  in  its  favor,  establishing  the 
fact  that 

It  is  not  a  “Humbug,” 

but  a  decided  improvement  over  all  oilier  varieties.  In 
Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  it  lias  ripened  in  less 
than  ninety  days  from  time  of  planting,  and  witli  same  cul¬ 
ture,  yielding  one-third  more  than  other  corn. 

Farmers,  remember  that  an  increase  in  yield  of  one  bushel 
per  acre  will  pay  the  cost  of  seed.  Remember  that  a  change 
of  seed  from  the  “  old,  worn  out,”  even  where  no  superiority 
is  claimed,  is  often  a  great  advantage. 

Remember  that  large  quantities  were  sold  last  season 
which  were  not  genuine;  therefore  beware  of  the  spurious. 
I  offer  none  but  selected  stock;  the  small  end  of  every  cal¬ 
l-ejected. 

Send  stamp  for  Circular,  giving  full  description,  mode  of 
culture,  also  the  testimony  ( neither  bought  nor  bogus )  of  re¬ 
liable  farmers,  having  no  “ax  to  grind,”  only  to  give  the 
truth  of  its  great  success  at  the  East,  West  North  and  South. 

One  quart  by  mail,  post-paid,  60c. ;  two  quarts,  $1 ;  four 
quarts,  |2;  oue  peck,  bv  Express,  $2  ;  half  bushel,  $3;  one 
bushel,  $5.  Address]  S.  B.  FANNING, 

Jainesport,  N.  Y. 

SANFORD  CORN, 

HU  G-EC’S  CORN, 

NORWAY  OATS. 

I  have  a  fine  stock  of  the  above,  and  wishing  to  get  re- 

fiorts  from  my  patrons,  I  have  offered  premiums  for  the 
argest  yield  from  4  lbs.  of  seed,  in  ’71.  I  believe  the  Hugh's 
Corn  will  yield  more  sound  corn  to  the  acre  than  any  va¬ 
riety  I  have  ever  seen .  My  Catalogue  describes  them,  and 
gives  conditions  to  those  competing  for  premiums;  also 
prices  by  the  peck  and  bushel. 

4  lbs.  of  any  one  of  the  above,  by  mall,  $1,  or  the  three  to 
one  address,  $2,50. 

Address  WALDO  F.  BROWN, 

Box  75,  Oxford,  Butler  Co.,  Ohio. 

To  Fanners  &  Gardeners. 

If  the  Garden  Seeds  you  use  have  proved  fresh  and  true 
to  name,  stick  to  the  man  who  sells  them  to  you;  he  is 
worth  encouraging.  If  you  have  not  found  them  fresh  and 
true,  I  shall  be  happy  to  add  your  name  to  those  of  the  fifty 
thousand  farmers  and  market  gardeners  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  and  Canadas,  whom  I  annually  supply 
with  mv  warranted  garden  seeds.  My  large  vegetable  and 
flower  seed  Catalogue,  abounding  with  elegant  engravings, 
lent  free  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

AMMOTH  DENT  CORN.— 600  bushels  raised 
1 1M.  last  year  from  1  bushel  planting ;  20  to  40  rows  to  each 
•ar.  Price  by  mall,  4  lbs.,  $1 ;  by  express,  1  bushel,  $3.50. 
Address  S.  R.  BAILEY,  Lima,  O. 


B.  K.  BLISS  8l  SDKS, 

Nos.  23  Park  Place  and  20  Murray  St„ 

NEW  YORK., 

Importers,  Growers  and  Dealers  in  Garden,  Field 
and  Flower  Seeds,  Horticultural  Imple¬ 
ments  and  Garden  Requisites, 

'Would  inform  their  friends  and  the  public  that  the  Seven¬ 
teenth  Annual  Edition  of  their  Illustrated  Sect!  Cat¬ 
alogue  and  Guide  to  tl«e  Fhiwci-aud  Kitchen 
Garden,  is  now  in  press.aud  will  he  ready  for  distribution 
about  January  1st. 

No  pains  or  expense  has  been  spared  in  preparing  this  edi¬ 
tion  to  make  it  the  most  complete  work  of  the  Kind  ever 
published  in  this  country. 

It  will  contain  120  pages  of  closely  printed  matter;  up¬ 
wards  of  Two  Hundred  Choice  Engravings  of  Favorite 
Flowers  and  Vegetables,  and  two  beautifully  colored  Lith¬ 
ographs;  and  a  descriptive  list  of  upwards  of  Two  Thou¬ 
sand  species  and  varieties  of  Flower  ami  Vegetable  Seeds, 
including  all  the  novelties  of  the  past  season,  with  direc¬ 
tions  for  their  culture  ;  also,  a  list  of  upwards  of  One  Hun¬ 
dred  varieties  of  Choice  Gladiolus,  with  many  other  Sum- 
mer-Flowering  'Bulbs,  and  much  useful  information  upon 
the  subject  of  gardening  generally.  Seeds  and  Bulbs  mailed 
prepaid  to  any  part  of  the  country  at  Catalogue  prices. 

A  copy  will  he  mailed  to  all  applicants  enclosing  twenty- 
five  cents;  regular  customers  supplied  without  charge. 

Address  B.  It.  BS,I§S  &  SONS, 

I’.  O.  Box  No.  5712,  New  York. 

Gregory’s  Annual  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Garden  and 
Flower  Seeds, 

Having  in  former  years  Introduced  to  the  public  my  Hub- 
hard  Squash,  American  Turban  Squash,  Marblehead  Mam¬ 
moth  Cabbage, Mexican  Sweet  Corn.Phinney’s  Water-melon, 
llrown’s  New  Dwarf  Marrowfat  Pea, Boston  Curled  Lettuce, 
and  other  new  and  valuable  Vegetables,  with  the  return  of 
another  season  I  am  again  prepared  to  supply  the  public 
with  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  of  the  purest  quality.  My 
Annual  Catalogue  is  now  ready  and  will  he  sent  free  to  all. 
My  customers  of  last  year  will  receive  it  without  writing 
for  it.  It  abounds  in  fine  engravings,  many  of  which  were 
taken  from  photographs  of  the  vegetables  themselves.  It 
has  not  only  all  novelties,  hut  all  the  standard  vegetables  of 
the  farm  and  garden,  (over  one  hundred  of  which  are  of  my 
own  growing,)  and  a  carefully  selected  list  of  flower  seeds. 

All  of  mv  seed  is  sold  under  three  warrants;  1st.  That 
all  money  sent  shall  reach  me.  2d.  That  all  seed  ordered 
shall  reach  the  purchaser.  3d.  That  my  seed  shall  be  fresh 
and  true  to  name.  I  invite  all  to  send  for  Catalogues,  both 
for  themselves  and  their  friends. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GHEGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

TO  THE  SEED  TRADE. 

Onr  Wholesale  Catalogue  of  all  descriptions  of  Seeds 
for  1S71  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  mailed  to  Dealers  only 
on  application. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO- 
IMPORTERS  and  Growers  of  Seeds, 

15  John  Street,  New  York. 

The  Trophy  Tomato  by  the  ounce.  Conover’s  Colossal 
Asparagus  by  the  pound. 

Beautiful  Flowers 

AND  CHOICE  VEGETABLES. 

Mendenhall’s  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
Seeds  and  Floral  Guide,  for  1871, 

is  published  and  ready  to  send  out.  It  is  elegantly  printed 
on  fine  tinted  paper,  illustrated  witli  numerous  fine  Wood 
Engravings,  and  bound  in  tinted  covers.  The  most  beauti¬ 
ful  and  most  instructive  Guido  for  the  Flower  and  Vegetable 
Garden  ever  issued  in  the  West;  and  the  FINEST  EVER 
PUBLISHED  BY  ANY  SEEDSMEN  AS  THEIR  SECOND 
ANNUAL  CATALOGUE.  Sent  free  to  all  my  customers  of 
1870.  without  application,  and  will  be  sent  FREE  and  POST¬ 
PAID,  to  all  others  who  order  them. 

Address  J.  F.  MENDENHALL,  Carmel,  Ind. 

FLORISTS,  ATTENTION! 

We  manufacture  the  best  and  cheapest  Hand  and  Ma¬ 
chine-made  FLOWER  POTS  ill  the  U.  S.  Will  forward  100 
or  100,000  with  one  day’s  notice,  and  warrant  satisfaction. 

Send  for  our  Circular,  Price-List,  and  Samples. 

A.  It.  HEWS  &  CO. 

Box  206,  North  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Girls,  boys,  mothers,  and  fathers 

will  each  find  The  Phrenological  Journal  one  of 
the  very  best  Magazines  now  published.  Only  $3  a  year. 
Address  S.  R.  WELLS,  3S9  Broadway,  New  Y ork. 


25  pkg.  25  pkg. 

SUGAR  TROUGH  GOURD. 

I  have  raised  this  year  on  K  of  ail  acre  750  of  these  gourds, 
that  will  average  5  gallons  each,  and  100  of  the  largest  will 

hold  f‘ - ”  ‘  — " — “  1  - ’  - - 

to  1 
miuin 

in  ’71.  _  _ 

Cans  for  several  years,  and  they  are"not  only  the  cheapest, 
hut  best  vessels  lor  these  purposes-,  are  valuable  lor  a  va¬ 
riety  of  household  purposes. 

My  stock  of  seed  was  exhausted  last  year,  and  I  returned 
the  money  to  nearly  one  thousand  of  my  customers,  but  I 
can  supply  all  demands  this  year.  My  Catalogue  for  ’71  gives 
full  directions  for  their  growth  and  management,  and  the 
prices  and  description  of  200  varieties  of  Field,  Garden,  and 
Flower  Seeds,  including  9  varieties  of  Beans.  9  of  Beets,  10 
of  Cabbage,  Cucumber,  7,  Corn,  0,  Gourd,  5,  Melon,  9.  Peas, 
8,  and  nearly  every  thing  any  family  wants  to  plant;  also  100 
choice  varieties  of  Flowers.  Send  for  the  Catalogue. 

Address  WALDO  F.  BROWN, 

Box  75,  Oxford,  Butler  Co.,  Ohio. 

HOVEY  &  CO.’S 

Illustrated  Catalogue 

AND 

Guide  to  the  Flower  &  Vegetable  Garden, 

FOR  1  S'T  1 , 

Will  be  published  in  January.  Contains  125  pages,  with  de¬ 
scriptions  of  over  2,000  species  and  varieties  of  Flower  and 
Vegetable  Seeds;  Noveltiesof  the  season  ;  choice  Gladiolus  ; 
Summer-Flowering  Bulbs,  etc.  Illustrated  with  numerous 
engravings  of  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  and  a  beautiful 

goi-ored  plati. 

The  most  extensive  and  complete  Seed  catalogue  pub¬ 
lished  ;  giving  practical  and  plain  directions  for  the  culture 
of  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  arrangement  of  Gardens,  etc. 

Sent  gratis  to  all  our  customers  of  last  year,  without  re¬ 
quest,  and  to  all  others  who  order  them  for  20  cents. 

Address  HOVEY  &  CO., 

53  North  Market  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
We  guarantee  that  all  seeds  ordered  shall  reach  the  pur¬ 
chaser. 

CURTIS  &  COBFS- 

Flower  &  Kitchen  Garden  Directory 

FOR  137!. 

The  first  edition  of  our  Comprehensive  Illustrated  Seed 
Catalogue  of  140  pages  is  now  ready.  The  second  edition 
will  he  issued  early  in  Feb.,  1S71,  oil  removal  to  our  new 
store,  No.  161  Tremont  st.  It  will  be  sent  free  to  all  our 
customers  of  1S70 ;  and  to  all  others  who  order  it,  at  25  cents 
mailed,  which  is  hut  little  more  than  half  its  cost. 

Address  CURTIS  &  COBB, 

348  Washington  St„  Boston,  Mass. 

J.  M.  THQKBTJKM  &  CO.’S 

ANNUAL  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OF 

VEGETABLE  &  A0R1C0 LT5JR AL  SEEDS 

With  all  (he  Novelties  for  1871, 

Is  now  ready  for  mailing,  free,  to  all  applicants. 

GROWERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF  SEEDS, 

15  John  Street,  New  York. 

THE  TWO  BEST  TOMATOES 

In  the  World. 

The  Trophy  and  Charter  Oak  Prize. 

Trophy  Tomato . Per  Packet,  $  .25 

Charter  Oak  Prize .  “  “  .25 

Five  Packets  of  either  sort  for .  1.00 

Bv  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

Onr  crop  of  Wethersfield  Large  Red  and  Yellow  Danvers 
Onion  Seed  is  now  readv  for  market,  at  Wholesale  and  Re¬ 
tail.  Quality  unexcelled.  Prices  on  Application.  Our  Re¬ 
tail  Price-List  of  Genuine  Wethersfield  Garden  Seeds  for 
1871  will  he  sent  to  all  former  customers  without  application 
as  soon  as  published ;  to  others  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

R  D.  HAWLEY.  Seed  and  Agricultural  Warehouse, 

492  and  498  Main  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  Trophy  Tomato, 

In  packages  containing  about  200  seeds,  each  for  25  cts.  My 
stock  was  grown  from  seed  selected  with  the  utmost  care 
l>y  Col.  Waring,  the  originator. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

GKVCIYI'.  TROPHY  TOMATO  SPIED.— 20c. 
per  packet ;  six  packages  $1.  Sent,  by  mail,  postage  free. 
LUDLOW  &  WILSON,  Auburn,  Geauga  Co.,  Ohio. 

KANISMEI.S,  NORWAY  OATS.— 

(32  lbs.  per  bushel.)  2  bu„  $4;  10  bn.  or  more,  $1.S0 
pel- bn.  Sanford  Corn,  $1.25  per  peek.  Early  Yellow  Corn, 
75  cents  per  peck.  C.  C.  PHKLPS, 

Bags  free.  Vernon,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

COLOR  EO  LI^EOG  RAPES 

of  Fruits  and  Flowers,  superior  to  all  others.  Four  sam¬ 
ples  by  mail  for  $1.  Send  for  List. 

F.  K.  PIICEXIX,  Bloomington  Nursery,  Ill. 

Choice  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds.— New  De¬ 
scriptive  Catalogue  mailed  free  to  all  applicants.  25  pkts.  for 
$1,  by  mall.  H.  E.  Acker,  Seed  Grower,  Woodbrldge,  N-  J. 
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THE  PRACTICAL 

POULTRY  KEEPER. 

A  COMPLETE  AND  STANDARD  GUIDE  TO  THE 

MANAGEMENT  OF  POULTRY, 

FOR  DOMESTIC  USE,  THE  MARKETS,  OR 
EXHIBITION. 

Beautifully  Illustrated. 

By  L.  WRIGHT. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

This  hook  is  a  valuable  manual  for  everybody  who 
feeds  chickens  or  sells  eggs.  It  suits  at  once  the  plain 
poulterer  who  must  make  the  business  pay,  and  the  chick¬ 
en  fancier  whose  taste  is  for  gay  plumage,  and  strange, 
bright  birds.  The  most  valuable  portion  is  the  first  sec¬ 
tion,  extending  through  fifty-five  pages.  These  were  writ¬ 
ten  with  the  intention  of  producing  a  manual  so  plain, 
minute,  and  practical,  that  anyone  could,  by  using  it  as  a 
guide,  with  no  previous  experience  with  poultry,  become 
at  once  successful  in  producing  eggs,  young  chickens,  and 
fat  fowls  for  market.  The  author  has  not  missed  his  aim. 
The  middle  parts  of  Mr.  Wright’s  Manual  are  taken  up 
with  minute  directions  for  making  show  fowls  for  Fairs, 
a  nice  discussion  of  the  good  and  bad  points  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  breeds,  and  a  brief  sketch  of  such  fancy  stock  as 
peafowl,  pheasants,  and  water-fowl.  Then  follows  a 
section  on  artificial  hatching,  and  another,  worth  special 

attention,  on  large  poultry  yards _ A  study  of  Mr. 

Wright’s  book  will  convince  any  farmer’s  wife  that  all 
she  needs  is  to  give  a  half  hour  each  day,  of  intelligent 
and  sagacious  attention  to  her  poultry,  in  order  to  obtain 
from  them,  not  tape,  and  knitting  needles,  and  buttons, 
and  nutmegs  merely,  but  the  family  supplies  of  sugar, 

shoes,  and  cloth.  New  York  Tribune. 

• 

It  is  the  most  complete  and  valuable  work  on  the  mat¬ 
ters  of  which  it  treats  yet  published.  It  will  be  found  a 
plain  and  sufficient  guide  to  any  one  in  any  circumstances 
likely  to  occur,  and  is  illustrated  with  elegant  engravings 
of  many  breeds  of  fowls.  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

This  is  a  reprint,  with  numerous  wood  engravings,  of 
an  English  hook,  the  object  of  which  is  to  convey  in 
plain  language  a  great  deal  of  practical  information  about 
the  breeding  and  management  of  poultry,  whether  for 
domestic  use,  the  markets,  or  exhibition. . .  .The  book  is 
eminently  practical,  and  we  recommend  it  to  farmers  and 
others  interested  in  breeding  and  selling  poultry. 

Philadelphia  Pi-ess. 

It  is  a  handsome  volume,  brought  out  in  the  best  style, 
and  enriched  with  nearly  fifty  illustrations.  It  is  evidently 
the  fruit  of  a  thorough,  practical  experience  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  fowls,  and  will  be  found  a  plain  and  sufficient 
guide  in  all  the  practical  details  of  poultry  management 
as  a  profitable  business.  United  Presbyterian. 

The  subject  is  treated  fully  and  ably  by  an  experienced 
hand,  and  the  volume  will  doubtless  find  a  large  sale 
among  the  growing  class  of  poultry  fanciers.  It  is  em¬ 
bellished  with  numerous  illustrative  engravings. 

New  York  Observer. 

The  author  has  called  to  his  aid  all  who  were  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  subject  whereof  he  writes,  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  is  a  volume  of  more  than  ordinary  thoroughness 
and  exhaustiveness.  Rochester  Democrat. 

The  hook  is  a  complete  and  standard  guide  to  the  man¬ 
agement  of  poultry  for  domestic  use,  the  market,  and 
for  exhibition.  Watchman  and  Reflector. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


WAKING’S 

BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS. 


DRAINING  FOR  PROFIT 

AND 

DRAINING  FOR  HEALTH. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jn., 

Engineer  of  the  Drainage  of  Central  Park,  New  York. 

CONTENTS. 

Land  to  be  Drained  ;  now  Drains  Act  ;  How  to 
Make  Drains  ;  How  to  Take  Care  op  Drains  ; 
What  Draining  Costs;  Will  It  Pay?  How  to  Make 
Tiles  ;  Reclaiming  Salt  Marshes  ;  House  and  Town 
Drainage. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

lie  (the  author)  describes  the  action  of  draining  upon 
the  soil,  the  construction  of  single  drains  and  systems  of 
drains,  the  cost  and  the  profit  of  thorough  drainage,  the 
making  of  tiles,  and  the  reclaiming  of  salt  marshes, 
treats  sensibly  of  malarial  diseases,  and  closes  with  a 
ciiapter  which  should  be  widely  read,  on  house  drainage 
and  town  sewerage  in  their  relations  to  the  public  health. 

[. Portland  (Me.)  Press. 

Nowhere  does  this  book  merit  a  wider  circulation  than 
in  the  West.  Every  year  adds  to  the  thousands  of  dollars 
lost  to  this  State  from  want  of  proper  surface  drainage, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  added  gain  to  result  from  a  com¬ 
plete  system  of  under-drainage.  This  hook  will  prove 
an  aid  to  any  farmer  who  may  consult  it. 

[Chicago  (111.)  Republican. 

A  Book  that  ought  to  he  in  the  hands  of  every  Farmer. 
SENT  POST-PAID,  ...  -  PRICE,  $1.50. 

EARTH-CLOSETS 

AND 

EARTH-SEWAGE. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr.,  (of  Ogden  Farm). 

INCLUDING; 

The  Eakth  System  (Details). 

The  Manure  Question. 

Sewage  and  Cess-pool  Diseases. 

The  Dry-Earth  System  for  Cities  and  Towns. 

The  Details  op  Earth  Sewage. 

The  Philosophy  op  The  Earth  System. 

With  Seventeen  Illustrations. 

Paper  Covers,  Price,  Post-paid  50  cts. 

ELEMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

A  BOOK  FOR  YOUNG  FARMERS, 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr., 

Formerly  Agricultural  Engineer  of  the  Central  Park,  in 
New  York. 

CAREFULLY  REVISED. 

CONTENTS. 

The  Plant  ;  The  Soil  ;  Manures  ;  Mechanical  Cul¬ 
tivation  ;  Analysis. 

The  foregoing  subjects  are  all  discussed  in  plain  and 
simple  language,  that  any  farmer’s  boy  may  understand. 
The  book  is  written  by  a  successful  practical  farmer ,  and 
is  full  of  information,  good  advice,  and  sound  doctrine. 

HORACE  GREELEY  says  of  it:  “Though  dealing 
with  facts  unfamiliar  to  many,  there  is  no  obscure  sen-, 
tence,  and  scarcely  a  hard  word  in  the  book  ;  its  254  fair, 
open  pages  may  be  read  in  the  course  of  two  evenings 
and  thoroughly  studied  in  the  leisure  hours  of  a  week  ; 
and  we  pity  the  man  or  boy,  however  old  or  young,  who 
can  find  it  dull  reading.  Hardly  any  one  is  so  wise  that 
he  will  not  learn  something  of  value  from  its  perusal ;  no 
one  is  so  ignorant  or  undeveloped  that  he  cannot  generally 
understand  it ;  and  no  farmer  or  farmer’s  son  can  study  it 
thoughtfully  without  being  a  better  and  more  successful 
cultivator  than  before.” 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.00. 

Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


HEARTH  &H0ME, 

Issued  Weekly; 

A  Large,  Beautiful,  Highly  Illustrated 
and  very  Valuable  Journal,  of  20  Pages 
— full  of  Reliable,  Instructive,  and  In¬ 
teresting  Reading  Matter,  News,  and 
Miscellany :  Just  suited  to  the  Wants 
and  Wishes  of  Every  Family  —  every 
Man,  Woman,  and  Child  in  America — 
whether  living  in  City  or  Country. 

IiArIh  MW  TOHi8 

which  has  been  purchased  by 
Orange  Judd  &  Company, 
will  hereafter  be  issued  from  their  Great 
Publishing  House,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
The  same  energy,  and  enterprise,  and 
carefulness  to  secure  reliability  in  every 
department, that  has  so  long  characterized 
the  American  Agriculturist ,  and  given 
it  a  name,  and  fame,  and  a  circulation 
several  times  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  Rural  Journal  in  the  World,  will  he 
extended  to  Hearth  and  Home.  A  New 
Volume  commences  January  7,  1871, 
with  the  Price  reduced  from  $4  to  $3  a 
year. — Terms  : 

One  Copy,  One  Year,  -  -  $3.00 
Four  Copies,  One  Year,  -  $2.75  each. 
Ten  or  more  Copies,  -  -  $2.50  each. 
Single  Numbers,  -  -  8  cents  each. 

One  copy  each  of  Hearth  and  Home 
and  American  Agriculturist  will  be  sent 
one  year  for  $4. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 

A  Valuable  Home  Library. 

BACK  VOLUMES, 

OF  the 

American  Agriculturist. 

The  publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  can  supply 
any  of  the  back  volumes  of  that  paper  from  the  Sixteenth  to 
the  Twenty-ninth.  These  volumes  contain  more  varied 
and  interesting  information  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  than  can  be  obtained 
in  books  costing  three  times  as  much  money.  Price  of 
each  bound  volume,  at  the  Office,  $2.00 ;  sent  post-paid, 
$2.60.  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Advertising  Rates. 

TERMS  —  (cash  before  insertion) : 

II*  E3JG5.ISBS  EDITION. 

Ordinary  Paget,  $1.30  per  line.  Less  than  4  lines,  $5. 
Open. Pages  (open  without  cutting),  $‘iper  line. 

Last  Page,  and  2 d  and  Set  Cover  Pages— §“2. 50  per  line 
of  agate  space  for  eacli  insertion.— Pape  next  to  Reading 
Matter  and  Last  Cover  Pape— $3.00  per  line  of  agate  space. 

2Y  GES2MAI*  EDITION. 

Ordinary  Pages,  25  cents  per  line.  Less  than  four  lines, 
$1.00  for-cach  insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Last,  Page,  40  cents  per  line  for  each 
Insertion. 

BSEASSTTM  A  AID  HBONIE 

Ordinary  pages,  per  line  (agate  measure) . 40  cents. 

Business  Notices  and  7th  page . 50  cents. 

Last  page . 75  cents. 

Reading  Matter  (Bulletin  Board) . $1.00. 

Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGE  .711)!)  &  CO., 

245  Broadway  New  York. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE  TOR 

FRINK  LESLIE’S  PUBLICATIONS. 

Frank  Leslie’s  Illustrated  Newspaper. 

Being  the  Pictorial  History  of  the  Times.  Each  number 
containing  from  20  to  30  engravings,  witli  Romance,  Stories, 
Editorial,  and  tiie  News  of  the  Day.  Price,  $4  a  year. 

The  Great  'Family  Story  Paper  of  tlie  Age. 

Frank  Leslie’s  Chimney  Corner. 

,  The  most  highly  Illustrated  Story  Paper  of  the  Age,  with 
oyer  25  illustrations.  Price,  $4  a  year. 

Frank  Leslie’s  Boys  <&  Girls. 

The  favorite  Weekly  Paper  for  the  Young,  full  of  engrav¬ 
ings  and  llrst-class  matter.  Price,  $2.50  a  year. 

Frank  Leslie’s  Illustrirte  Zeitung, 

The  only  organ  of  German  Intelligence  in  America.  This 
is  not  an  edition  of  Frank  Leslie’s  English  Paper  translated 
into  German,  but  entirely  original,  and  adapted  to  the 
/wants  of  the  great  German  community:  Price,  $4  a  year. 

’  Tlie  Fashion  Paper  of  the  German.  Com¬ 
munity. 

Frank  Leslie’s  Modenwelt. 

■  "With  over  70  Illustrations,  Fashion  Plates,  and  Paper  Pat¬ 
terns.  Price,  $4  a  year. 

Frank  Leslie’s  Lady’s  Magazine, 

Tlie  Monarch  of  the  Fashionable  Monthlies. 

Each  number  has  about  00  Illustrations,  with  a  double- 
paged  Colored  Fashion  Plate.  Price,  $3.50  a  year. 

Frank  Leslie’s  Pleasant  Hours, 

■  The  best  Railroad  Companion  published.  Lavishly  Illus¬ 
trated.  Price,  $1.50  a  year,  or  15  cents  a  number. 

Frank  Leslie’s  Budget  of  Fun. 

Full  of  Fun  and  Humorous  Pictures.  Published  on  the 
1st  of  each  month.  Price,  $1.50  a  year. 

Subscriptions  to  he  sent  to 

FRANK  LESLIE’S  PUBLICATION  OFFICE, 
537  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


Rail- 

Road 

Ronds. 


Whether  you  wish  to  buy  or  sell,  write 
for  prices  to 

CHARLES  W.  IIASSLER, 

24  Broad  Street, 
New  York 


CHARLES  A.  DANA,  Editor. 

Donat  HMtfg 

A  Newspaper  of  the  Present  Times. 

Intended  for  People  Nowon  Earth. 
Including  Farmers.  Mechanics,  Merchants,  Professional 
Men,  Workers,  Thinkers,  and  all  Manner  of  Honest 
Folks,  and  the  Wives.  Sons,  and  Daughters  of  all  such. 

ONLY  ON3  DOLLAR.  A  YEAR  1 

ONE  HUNDRED  COPIES  FOR  S50, 

Or  less  than  One  Cent  a  Copy.  Let  there  be  a  $50  Club 
at  every  Post  Office. 


THE  SEMI-WEEKLY  SUN,  $2  A  YEAR, 

of  tlie  same  size  and  general  character  as  the  THE 
WEEKLY,  but  with  a  greater  variety  of  miscellaneous 
reading,  and  furnishing  the  news  to  its  subscribers  with 
greater  lreslmess.  because  It  comes  twice  a  week  in¬ 
stead  of  once  only. 

THE  DAILY  SUN,  $6  A  YEAR. 

A  preeminently  readable  newspaper,  with  the  largest 
circulation  in  the  world.  Free,  independent,  and  fear¬ 
less  in  politics.  All  the  news  from  everywhere.  Two 
cents  acopy  ;  by  mail,  5©  cents  a  month,  or  $6  a  year. 

For  Terms  to  Clubs,  and  Specimens,  address 
L  W.  ENGLAND,  Publisher,  Sun  office,  New  York. 


A  SENSIBLE  HOLIDAY  PRES¬ 
ENT.— No  present  can  be  more  acceptable  to  a  Wife, 
Mother,  Sister  or  lady  friend,  than  a  Dory  Washing  Ma¬ 
chine,  price,  $14,  and  a  Universal  Weingek,  $9,  which  are 
warranted  to  give  entire  satisfaction.  Mr.  R-  C.  Browning, 
Gen’l  Agt.,  32  Cortlandt  Street,  N.  Y.,  will,  on  receipt  of  the 
price,  send  either  or  both  Machines,  free  of  freight,  to  places 
where  no  one  is  selling  ;  and,  after  using  them  a  month,  ac¬ 
cording  to  directions,  if  not  entirely  satisfactory,  they  may 
he  returned,  free  of  freight,  and  the  money  will  be  refunded. 
Can  any  tiling  be  more  fair  ? 

AGENTS  WANTED 

FOE  THE  NEW  AND  VALUABLE  WORK, 

“  THE  ART  OF  BEAUTIFYING 


)) 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  OVER 

200  PLATES  AND  ENGRAVINGS. 

An  elegant  hook,  and  the  only  work  on  this  subject  that 
lias,  as  yet,  been  published.  Send  for  Circular. 

SOLD  BY  SUBSCRIPTION  ONLY. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  New  York. 

Scientific  American 

For  1871. 

TWENTY-SIXTH  YEAR, 

Tills  splendid  weekly,  greatly  enlarged  and  improved,  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  interesting  journals  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  Every  number  is  beautifully  printed  on  line  paper, 
and  elegantly  illustrated  witli  original  engravings,  repre¬ 
senting 

New  Inventions;  Novelties  in  Mechanics, 
Manufactures,  Chemistry,  Photog¬ 
raphy,  Architecture,  Agriculture,  En¬ 
gineering,  Science  and  Art. 

Farmers,  Mechanics,  Inventors,  Engineers,  Chemists, 
Manufacturers,  and  People  of  all  Pi'ofesstons 
or  Trades  will  find  ihe 

SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN 

of  Great  Value  and  Interest. 

Its  practical  suggestions  will  save  hundreds  of  dollars  to 
every  Household,  Workshop  and  Factory  in  the  land,  be¬ 
sides  affording  a  Continual  Source  of  Valuable 
Instruction.  The  Editors  are  assisted  by  many  of  the 
ablest  American  and  European  Writers,  and 
having  access  to  all  the  leading  Scientific  and  Mechanical 
Journals  of  the  world,  the  columns  of  tlie  SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN  are  constantly  enriched  with  the  choicest 
Information. 

An  OFFICIAL  LIST  of  all  the  Patents 
Issued  is  Published  Weekly. 

The  Yearly  Numbers  of  the  SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN 
make  Two  Splendid  Volumes  of  nearly  One  Thousand 
Pages,  equivalent  in  size  to  FOUR  THOUSAND  ORDI¬ 
NARY  BOOK  PAGES. 

Specimen  Copies  sent  Free. 

TERMS — $3  a  Year;  $1.50  Half  Year;  Clubs  of 
Ten  Copies  for  One  Year,  at  $2.50  each,  $25. 

With  a  SPLENDID  PREMIUM  to  the  person  who  forms 
tlie  Club,  consisting  of  a  copy  of  the  celebrated  Steel  Plate 
Engraving,  “Men  of  Progress.”  Address 

MUNN  &  CO., 

Publishers  of  the  Scientific  American. 

37  Park  Row,  New  York. 


The  Eurasian  Grape 

AND  THE 

TROPHY  TOMATO. 

The  Eumelan  Grape  is  the  best  grape  in  cultivation  for 
general  culture.  It  is  as  hardy  and  vigorous  as  Concord  ; 
ripens  before  tlie  Hartford  Prolific,  and  equals  Delaware 
and  Iona  in  quality. 

T.  <).  Paine,  East  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  in  Farmers'  Club 
report,  says:  “  I  consider  the  greatest  fault  of  the  Eumelan 
Grape  its  disposition  to  hear  too  abundant  crops,  which 
will  lie  considered  an  excellent  f*iling.” 

The  Trophy  Tomato  stands  first  in  value  for  both  garden 
and  market  culture,  being  among  tlie  earliest  to  ripen,  and 
more  than  usually  productive  of  tlie  finest  tomatoes  we 
liave  ever  seen. 

We  purchased  a  large  number  of  seed  from  “ Headquarters 
stock”  at  what  seemed  to  us  an  enormous  price,  viz.,  25  cents 
lor  each  seed,  hut  we  were  more  than  doubly  rewarded  by 
the  abundant  product  of  tlie  vines  of  large,  smooth  toma¬ 
toes,  almost  solid  ill  flesh,  and  of  finest,  flavor.  Many  speci¬ 
mens  weighed  over  one  pound  each,  and  the  largest  nearly 
two  pounds.  From  tlie  most  perfect  specimens  of  the  fruit 
we  saved  the  seed,  and  will  send  packages  of  100  seed, 
post-paid  to  nnv  address,  upon  receipt  of  25  cents. 

Agents  and  Canvassers  will  receive  most  liberal  terms 
for  tlie  in  reduction  and  sale  of  our  vines  and  seeds  in  all  j 
parts  of  the  country. 

Our  stock  comprises  all  tlie  leading  varieties  of  Tines, 
also  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Strawberries,  Currants  and 
other  small  fruits. 

Circulars  sent  free  to  nnv  address. 

HASBROUCK  &  BUSHNELL, 

Iona,  near  PeekskiU,  New  York, 


“  GARDENING  FOR  PROFIT  ” 


AND 


“Practical  Floriculture.” 

By 


Tlie  former,  detailing  the  system  of  Market  Garden¬ 
ing,  the  latter,  descriptive  of  the  modes  of  Commer¬ 
cial  Floriculture  as  practised  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
Xork.  Mailed,  post-paid  for  $1.50  each. 

Our  Annual  descriptive  Catalogue  of 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 

containing  two  new  and  beautiful  colored  plates,  is  now 
ready.  Also 

Catalogue  of  Hew  and  Bare  Plants, 

illustrated  with  colored  plates  and  engravings. 

Both  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents,  or 
sent  with  either  of  the  above  books  free  of  charge. 

IIEN®EB£$©W  Sc  FLEMING, 

Seed  Merchants  and  Growers, 

No.  67  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

SMALL  FRUITS, 

FLOWERS,  Etc. 

Our  stock  of  VINES,  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  SHRUBS,  Etc., 
is  very  large  and  fine,  which  we  are  offering  at  remarka¬ 
bly  low  prices. 

Send  15  cents  for  CATALOGUE  and  PRICE-LIST  OF 
SMALL  FRUITS,  and  5  cents  for  Catalogue  (No.  2)  of 
Flowers. 

R.  GUMMING  &  CO.,  Successors  to  J.  Knox, 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

MABTHA  (WHITE  CONCOBD) 

GRAPE-VINES. 

Our  stock  of  vines  of  this  most  valuable  variety  being 
much  tlie  largest  and  best  in  tlie  country,  having  been 
grown  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Rev.  J.  Knox,  who,  it 
is  well  known,  secured  the  entire  original  stock,  we  are 
prepared  to  furnish  Nurserymen  and  Dealers  at  rates 
below  those  of  gther  establishments. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

R.  CUMMING  &  CO.,  Successors  to  J.  Knox, 

_ _  _  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Eumelan  drape  Wood. 

We  will  furnish  a  limited  quantity  of  first-class  Eumelan 
Grape  Wood  for  propagation  and  for  grafting  old  vines,  at 
low  rates  per  thousand. 

Whole  vineyards  of  inferior  sorts  can  be  changed  to  the 
Eumelan  by  grafting,  at  slight  cost,  and  thus  made  very 
valuable. 

HASBROUCK  &  BUSHNELL, 

Iona,  near  PeekskiU,  New  York. 

JOSEPH  «&EE©TT’S  " 

STEEL  PEN  S, 

For  sale  to  tlie  Trade  at  the  NEW  YORK  branch  of  the 
House,  91  John  Street. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS, 

Henry  Owen,  Agent. 


AD.  PU11NAM  &  CO.,  Produce  Commission 
a  Merchants,  No.  68  Pearl-st.,New  York.  “Quick sales 
and  prompt  returns.”  Send  for  our  weekly  Price-cur¬ 
rent  and  Marking  Phitm_gfi 

ffUSBAKDS,  WIVES,  SONS  AND  DAUGH- 
-HH  TEES,  should  read  The  Pictorial  Phrenological 
Journal  lor  1871.  It  is  one  of  tlie  best  Family  Magazines 
now  published.  Only  $3  a  year.  Send  to 

S.  R,  WELLS,  3S9  Broadway,  Now  York. 

AGENTS  Wanted.— New  and  wonderful 
Invention,  winds  like  a  clock,  kills  rots, 
gophers,  squirrels,  mice,  &c.,  throws  them 
sway  and  sets  itself  like  a  flash.  One  trap  & 
terms  to  agents  sentby  express  ior  $1.  Ad¬ 
dress  Ij.  Tn  a  i»  (’o.,  MrreerSt.,  N.  Y.CIty. 


9 12  Tools  In  one.  Pocket  Bolt 
Ruler,  Square,  Bevel.  ScrewDrfc 
j  ver.Chisel,  Compasses,  Scissor! 
k  Button-hole  Cutter,  Eraser,  Pa- 
perKnife  &  Pencil  Sharpener.  Sample,  poUsbedPteel.  postpaid. 


^ P ATlf1  N 0Y. 2 3 J 8 B  ~  ]  *  **;  f  R 
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Sample,  polished  steel,  post  pi 
by  mail, with  terms  to  agents,  50c.  Silver  plated,  $1.  Gold  do., 
Address,  Combination  Tool  Co.,  95  Mercer  Bt*  Hew  York. 


$2 


c 


lioice  Fowls,  pure-bred  Swine,  and  Seeds. — Send 
to  G.  A.  DEITZ.  Chambersburg,  Pa. 
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AMERICAN  AGBICCLTUR1S  T. 

Obxngk  Judd  &  Co..  Publishers,  2-15  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 

Annual  Subscbiption  Tkkms  (always  in  advance) :  $1.50 
each  for  less  than  four  copies:  Four  to  nine  copies,  $1.25 
each:  Ten  to  nineteen  copies,  $1.20  each:  Twenty  copies 
and  upwards,  $1  each.  Papers  are  addressed  to  eacli  name. 

HEARTH  AND  HO  AXE  s  $3  a  year  for  less  than  four 
copies:  Four  to  nine  copies,  $2.75  each;  Ten  to  nineteen 
copies,  $2.50  each ;  and  twenty  or  more  copies,  $2.25  each. 

I  ll  I  Mi S 

That  are  Good* 

That  are  Desirable? 
That  are  very  Cheap*, 

AND 

That  eau  he  Obtained 


WITHOUT  MONEY, 


A  ISetter  Opportunity  was 
never  Offered  to  Secure  Splen- 
did  Premiums,  in  Articles  of 
Great  Value  anil  Usefulness, 
and  better  than  Money,,  yet 
Without  Money. 


January  is  a  First-rate  Month,  for 
making  up  Premium  Clubs  easily.  Over 

Eleven  Thousand  other  people 
have  done  this  with  great  satisfaction, and 

Von  may  easily  do  the  saauc. 


POST  M  ASTEI1S 


Cultivators, 

Ministers, 

Teachers, 

Uadies, 


Mechanics, 

Merchants. 

Lawyers, 

Childress, 


here  is  an  excellent  cliniice  to  do  a  capital 
tiling  for  yourselves ,  and  for  others  also . We 


publish  two  first-rate  Journals — beautiful,  valuable, 
full  of  good,  useful,  interesting  reading  matter,  in 
which  we  shall  also  give  at  least  $35,000  in  fine 
Engravings  this  year.  These  Journals  are: 
American  Agriculturist ,  monthly,  with  4A  pages  in 
each  number,  and  Hearth  and  Home ,  weekly,  with 


20  large  pages  in  each  number . They  will 

each  Please  and  ISeuelit  anybody 
who  reads,  them,  many  times  more 

tlian  their  cost . But  we  cannot  go 

all  over  the  country  to  show  them — nor  can 
we  afford  to  send  traveling  agents  everywhere, 

while  we  furnish  the  papers  so  cheaply . 

But  we  have  procured  au  abundant  supply  of  first- 
rale  articles — desirable  either  for  one’s  own  use,  or 
for  sale.  They  are  all  of  the  best  quality. 
By  large  wholesale  cash  purchases,  and  the  spe¬ 
cial  favor  of  the  manufacturers,  we  get  these 
articles  so  that  we  can  offer  them  free  to  all  our 


friends  who  will  take  the  little  trouble 
required  to  show  the  journals,  explain 
their  merits,  and  collect  and  forward  the 
subscriptions.  (See  “Explanatory  Notes” 
below.)  Ht  is  easy  to  do  tills. 
Eleven  Thousand  Persons 
have  already  received  these  premiums  with 
great  satisfaction.  One  or  two  subscribers 
a  day,  for  a  month,  will  secure  the  free  re¬ 
ceipt  of  a  very  large  and  valuable  premium, 
or  several  smaller  but  valuable  ones . 

Ilf  any  yersosas  canvass  all  the  time, 
as  a  business,  and  sell  the  premium  articles 
received, and  thus  make  large  wages.  Some 
Ladies,  now  canvassing,  have  each  cleared 
from  $500  to  $3,000  a  year.  Many 
others  have  cleared  §50  to  @300,  by  devot¬ 
ing  but  little  time  to  it.  Many  Clergy¬ 
men  have  collected  names  among  their 
parishioners,  and  secured  the  Cyclopedia, 
Melodeous,  Sewing  Machines,  etc.,  etc.,  in 
a  brief  time.  Many  Boys  and  Girls  have 
secured  the  Great  Dictionary,  etc.,  etc. 

. This  has  all  been  done  with  only  one 

paper.  As  we  now  include  both  papers 
in  the  list,  the  canvasser  can  use  both. 

One  or  more  premium  clubs 
can  be  raised  at  EVERY 
POST-OFFICE.  There  are  plenty 
of  people  who  ought  to  take  these  papers, 
and  will  take  them,  if  some  one  will  show 

them  and  explain  their  value . 

VOS.',  SlEAbEIR,  may  just  as  well 
attend  to  this  at  your  xsost-offlee,  as  any 
one  else,  and  get  the  premium.  'AVy  it. 
A  little  perseverance  will  accomplish  it. 

Explanatory  jYotes. 

Read  and  carefully  Note 

tlie  following  Items:  (a)  All  subscribers 
sent  by  one  person  count,  though  from  one  or  a 

dozen  different  Post-offices.  Bat _ (6)  Tell  us 

with  each  name  or  list  of  names  sent,  that  it 
is  for  a  premium. . .  .(c)  Send  the  names  as  fast 
as  obtained,  that  the  subscribers  may  begin  to 
receive  the  paper  at  once.  You  can  have  any 
time,  from  one  to  five  months,  to  fill  up  your 
list ....  (<Z)  Send  the  exact  money  with  each 
list  of  names,  so  that  there  may  be  no  con¬ 
fusion  of  money  accounts. ...(e)  Old  and  new 
subscribers  all  count  in  premium  clubs,  but  a 
portion,  at  least,  shonld  be  new  names;  it  is 
partly  to  get  these  that  we  offer  premiums  to 

canvassers . (/)  Specimen  Numbers,  Cards, 

and  Show-bills,  will  be  supplied  free  as 
needed  by  canvassers,  but  they  should  bo  used 
carefully  and  economically,  as  they  are  very 

costly _ (g)  Remit  money  in  Checks  on  New- 

York  Banks  or  Bankers,  payable  to  order  of 
Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  or  send  Post-office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  these  is  obtainable, 
Register  Money  Letters,  affixing  stamps  both 
for  the  postage  and  registry ;  put  in  the  money 
and  seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of  the  Post¬ 
master,  and  take  Ins  receipt  for  it.  Money 
sent  in  any  of  the  above  ways  is  at  our  risk. 


[In  the  following  table  is  given  the  price  of  each  article,  and  the 
number  of  subscribers  required  to  get  it  free,  at  the  regular  rates,  $1.50 
and  $3.00  a  year,  for  the  two  pn  pers  ;  also  at  the  club  rates  of  $1  and  $2.50. 1 

N.  12. — In  all  Premium  Chibs  for  either  paper,  TWO  copies  cf 
American  Agriculturist  at  $1.50  each ,  and  ONE  copy  of  Hearth  and 
Home  at  $3.00,  will  count  exactly  ilia  same.  So  also  two  copies  of 
American  Agriculturist  at  @1  each ,  and  one  copy  of  Hearth  and 
Home  at  $2.50,  will  count  exactly  the  same.  In  this  way  Premium 
Clubs  can  be  made  up  from  the  right-hand,  or  from  the  left-hand 
columns  below,  or  partly  of  both,  only  excepting  Premium  No.  39. 


(do. 

do.)... 

..$22 

00 

(do. 

do.) . . . 

. .  §25 

no 

(do. 

do.) _ 

00 

(do. 

clo.) . . . 

..  $2 

no 

Table  of  Premiums  and  Terms, 
For  American  Agriculturist, 
and  for  Heart Ii  and  Home, 
for  the  Year  1S71. 

Open  to  all— No  Competition. 


No.  Names  of  Premium  Articles. 

1— Knives  and  Forks  (.Patterson  Bros.) . $14  00 

ii— Knives  and  Forks  (do.  do.) . $!8  50 

3— Knives  and  Forks 
4,— Knives  and  Forks 
5—  Carver  and  Fork 

(i— Fluted  Steel  .  . 

7—  French  Cook's  Knife.  Fork,  and  Steel. ..  $3(0 

8—  Pocket  Knife  (Smith  <0  Clark ! .  $1 

9 — Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.) .  $8  CO 

70_ Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.) .  $2 

11 —Ladies'  Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.) .  $5 

Vi— Tea  Set  Han's  best  Silver-plated. .  .$50  00 

13—  Casters  and  Fruit  Basket  (do.  do.)  ..$30  CO 

14—  Cake  Basket, 

15—  Revolving  Butter  Cooler. 
it;— Ice  or  water  Pitcher 
17  —One  Dozen  Teaspoons 
1 H— One  Dozen  Table  Spoons 
to— One  Dozen  Table  Porks 

10—  Child’s  Cup  ,  . 

ai—  Gold  Pen,  Sil.  Case,  (George  F.  Hawkes )$3  25 

11— Gold  Pen  and  Silver  Case,  (do.  do.) $5  CO 
23  —Gold  Pen,  Handle  gold-tipped,  (do.  do.)$ 6  CO 

24—  Ladies'  Gold  Pen  and  Rubber  Case  (do.)  $6  CO 

25 — Lozo  Pendulum  Board . $10  CO 

2 G—Amusette . $0  00 

27—  Garden  Seeds  for  a  Family  (10  loids).  $5  00 

28 — Flower  Seeds Jor  a  Family  <1(10  kinds).  $5  CO 

29—  Garden  Seeds  it  Flower  Bullst  Selection)^!  CO 

SO— Nursery  Stock  (any  kinds  desired) . $20  CO 

31—  Set  of  Field  Croquet .  $8  CO 

32 — Sewing  Machine  (Grover  it  Baker) . $55  00 

33—  Sewing  Machine  (Florence)  — .  $63  00, 

34—  Sewing  Machine  CWillcox  t(  Gills). ...  .$55  00 

35—  Washing  Machine  ( Doty's ) .  $14  CO 

36—  Clothes  Wringer  (Pest— Universal) . $10  00 

37 — Melodeon,  4  octave  (G.A. Prince  it  Co.’s)  $67  00 

38 — Melodeon,  5-octave  (do.  do.) . $112  CO 

39—  Piano.  Splendid  7-oct.(SteimcoyitSons)%Cl5tt 

40 — Silver  Match  (American  Match  Co.) _ $40  00 

41 — Ladies'  Fine  GoldWatch(Am.  M'atrh  Co.)$lC0  CO 
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44 —  Maynard’s  Combination  Gun . $ 

45—  Double  Bbl.  Gvn,(  Cooper,  Harris  <(-//.)$ 

46 — Tool  Chest  (Patterson  Bros.) . $ 

47  —Case  of  Mathematical  Instruments _ 

48—  Case  of  Mathematical  Instruments . $ 

49 — Charles  Pratt's  Astral  Oil  ( 1  can.  5  Gal.) 

50—  Barometer  (Woodruff's  Mercurial) . $ 

Ml— Barometer  (Woodruff's  Mercurial) . $ 

52 — Buckeye  Harvester  Mower . $1 

53—  Patent  Cylinder  Plow(B.  II. Allen  ii  Co.)? 

54—  Collins  d-  Co.'s  Cast  Cast-Steel  Ploy- _ $ 

MM— Hand  Cultivator  and  Meeder (Comstock) 


( One  Dozen) . 


58—  Family  Scales  (, 

59—  Building  Blocks 
(;0 —Pocket  Lanterns 
Gl— New  American 
62—  Worcester’s  Grea 
C,3—Eumelan  Grape 
64 — Humeian  Grope 


66—  Any  Back  l  olunie  Agriculturist 

67 — Any  Two  Back  Volumes  do. 

68—  Any  Three  do.  do.  do. 

GO— Any  Four  do.  do.  do. 

70 — Any  Five  do.  do.  do. 

71—  Any  Six  do.  do.  do. 

7 ‘A— Any  Seven  do.  do.  do. 

73— Any  Eight  do.  do.  do. 

—(Each  add’l  Volume  at  same  rate) 

76 — Four  teen  Vols.  X  VI  to  XXI X 

77 —  Any  Back  Volume  Agriculturist 

78 — Any  Two  Back  Volumes  do. 


.  .  $7  00 
■slS  $8  75 


7  9— A  ny  Three  do. 

80—  And  Four  do. 

81 — Any  Five  do. 

8‘i—Any  Six  do. 

83 — Any  Seven  do. 

84 —  Any  Eight  do. 

85—  Any  Nine  do. 

—(Each  add'l  Volume  at  same  rate) 

87 - Four  teen  Vols.  XVI  to  XXIX 

88—  A  $io  Library  (Your  Choice) 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

clo. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


89—  A  §15  Library 

90—  A  $20  Library 

91 —  A  $25  Library 

92 —  A  $30  Library 

93—  A  $35  Library 

94—  .1  $40  Library 

95—  A  $■!  5  Library 

96—  A  850  library 

97—  A  $60  Library 

98—  A  875  Library 

99—  A  8100  library 
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do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
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do. 

do. 
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100—  A  Choice  of  Good  Books.  (See  next  page.) 

101—  A  Steam  Engine  that  will  GO . 

Every  Premium  article  is  new  ami  of  the  very  best  manufact¬ 
ure.  No  charge  is  made  for  packing  cm  boxing  any  article  in  our 
Premium  List.  The  Premiums ,  Nos.  8  /oil,  21  to  24,  27,  28, 
29,  47,  48,  63,  64,  and  66  to  100  inclusive,  will  each  be  de¬ 
livered  FREE  of  all  charges- ,  by  mail  or  express  (at  the  Post-office  or 
express  office  nearest  recipient),  to  any  place  in  the  United  Slates  or  Ter¬ 
ritories.—  The  other  articles  cost  the  recipient  only  the  freight  after  leav¬ 
ing  the  manufactory  of  each,  by  any  conveyance  that  may  be  specified. 
(Steam  Engine  mailed  for  36  cents  extra.)  [See  Next  Page.] 
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FsaSI  Descriptions 

of  all  the  Premiums,  are  given  iu  our  October  number, 
which  will  he  mailed  free  to  all  applicants.  Read  over 
the  descriptions,  and  you  will  find  many  desirable 
articles — indeed  all  are  desirable.  We  have  room  in  this 
paper  only  for  the  following  DESCRIPTIVE  NOTES  : 

Nos.  1,  3,  55,  -I,  5,  <5. — American 

Table  Cutlery. — We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  offer  real¬ 
ly  good  articles  of  American  manufacture,  such  as  are 
competing  successfully  with  the  best  foreign  goods. 
Messrs.  Patterson  Bros.,  27  Park  I8ow, 
who  supply  us  with  these  articles,  are  also  importers  of 
English  goods.  They  recommend  these  Knives,  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Meriden  Cutlery  Co.,  as  equal  to 
any  Cutlery  in  the  market,  and  their  recommendation  is 
a  guaranty,  wherever  they  are  known.  We  offer  four 
kinds  of  Knives,  and  throe  sizes  of  each  kind.  No.  1 
have  Rubber  Handles,  which  are  actually  boiling  water 
proof,  so  that,  if  they  were  accidentally  to  remain  in  it 
for  several  minutes,  or  even  hours,  Ihey  would  not  be-in- 
jured.  The  Blades  are  of  the' best  steel,  and  warranted. 
Dessert  size,  with  Porks,  sold  at  $14. . .  .For  23  subscrib¬ 
er?  at  $1.50.  or  78  at  $1,  we  will  give  either  the  medium 
size  or '  the  table  size,  sold  at  $15.50.  No.  2  have 
Ivory  Handles,  are  selected  with  great  care,  have  Steel 
Blades,  and  are  beautiful  goods.  Dessert  size,  with  Forks, 
sold  at  $18.50..  ..For  31  subscribers,  at  $1.50,  or  100  at 
$1,  we  will  send  the  medium  size,  sold  at  $20.50. ..  .For 
34  at  $1.50,  or  112  at  $1,  we  will  send  the  Table  size, 
sold  at  $22.50.  No.  3  are  made  of  Solid  Steel  and  are 
triple-plated  all  over  with  pure  silver,  which  will  wear  for 
a  long  time,  while  the  Knife  is  actually  indestructible  by 
ordinary  use.  Dessert  size  with  Forks,  sold  at.  $22  . . . 
For  37  subscribers  at  $1.50.  or  118  at.  $1,  we  will  give  the 

medium  size,  sold  at  $24.50 _ For  3S  at  $1.50,  or  120  at 

$1,  we  will  send  the  Table  size,  sold  at  $25.  No.  4 
have  Steel  Blades,  triple-plated  with  silver ,  and  larger 
Ivory  Handles,  and  are  really  splendid  goods.  Dessert 

size  with  Forks,  sold  at  $25.50 _ For  42  subscribers  at 

$1.50,  or  128  at  $1,  we  will  give  the  medium  size,  sold 

at  $28 _ For  45  subscribers  at  $1.50,  or  143  at  $1,  we  will 

give  the  Table  size,  sold  at  $30.50.  The  Forks,  which 
accompany  these  Premiums,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  are  made  of 
genuine  Albata,  and  warranted  double-plated  xvith  coin¬ 
silver.  The  Forks  with  No.  4  are  warranted  Triple- 
plated  with  coin-silver.  These  Forks  are  also  furnished  to 

ns  by  Messrs.  Patterson  Bros _ The  Carving-Knife  and 

Fork,  and  the  Fluted  Steel  are  made  by  The  Meriden 
Cutlery  Co.,  with  the  best  Ivory,  balanced  Handles. 

No.  7,-Frenclt  Coolie’s  Kuife,Forl(, 
and  Steel. — This  is  a  long  (10  in.)  thin  Knife,  with 
Pat.  Rubber  Handle,  made  of  the  best  steel,  and  for  use 
rather  than  ornament ;  and  it  is  really  pleasing  to  see  how 
easily  it  slips  throughajoiut  of  beef.  The  fork  and  steel 
are  made  to  match.  It  would  save  many  wry  faces,  and 
perhaps  hard  words,  were  it  in  general  use.  Made  by 
Tlte  Meriden  Cutlery  Co. 

Nos.  8,  2>,  ID,  1 1—  IPoclcet  Bittites. 

—herb’s  for  the  BSoys  and  Girls! — These  Premiums 
are  among  the  most  pleasing  and  useful  that  we  have  ever 
offered.  Every  boy,  and  girl,  too,  wants  a  pocket  knife. 
We  give  them  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  most  valuable 
one  for  merely  a  little  effort.  These  knives  are  made 
by  Messrs.  Smith  Sc  Clark,  BSronxville,  N. 
If.,  whose  work  is  equal  to  any  done  in  this  country  or 
Europe.  No.  S  is  a  neat,  substantial  Knife,  with  three 
blades  and  buck-horn  handle.  No.  9  is  a  stilt  finer 
article,  with  four  blades  and  buck-horn  handle.  No.  10 
is  an  elegant  Knife,  with  four  blades  and  shell  handle. 
No.  11  is  a  Lady’s  Pocket  Knife,  a  beautiful  article,  with 
four  blades  and  shell  handle. 

No.  13. — A  Ten  Set. — This  premium  has 
given  the  greatest  satisfaction,  for  the  last  four  years. 
There  are  six  pieces ;  viz.  A  Coffee-Pot ,  two  Teapots,  a 
Creamer ,  Sugar  and  Slop  Bowl — all  of  beautiful,  uniform 
pattern,  new  style,  with  raised  and  embossed  figure  work. 
They  are  not  the  common  silver -washed  articles,  but  the 
best  triple  plate,  the  foundation  being  white  metal,  so  as 
not  to  show,  even  when  the  heavy  silver  coating  may 
chance  to  be  worn  off  in  any  spot  by  long,  hard  usage. — 
These  sets  are  made  by  the  Lucius  Mart  Manu¬ 
facturing;  Co.,  of  Nos.  4  and  (5  SSmling  Slip, 
New  York  City,  and  are  warranted  by  them  to  be  of 
the  best  triple  plate  ;  and  each  piece  bears  their  stitmp. 
Mr.  Hart,  “  the  veteran  Sunday-school  man,”  has  been 
in  the  same  place  and  business  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  We  have  known  him  and  his  work  for  many 
years,  and  take  pleasure  in  commending  and  guaranteeing 
its  value  to  be  as  represented.  The  amount  of  silver  up¬ 
on  plated  ware  depends  wholly  upon  the  will  and  integri¬ 
ty  of  the  manufacturer.  We  could  give  nearly  as  good- 
looldng  plated  ware  for  less  than  half  the  money. 

No.  lit. — Casters  :in«l  Fruitor Cake 
Musket  Convbmed. — This  is  a  new  pattern,  both 


novel  and  beautiful.  It  can  be  used  as  large,  showy 
Casters,  with  six  cut-glass  bottles,  or  be  instantly  changed 
into  complete  Casters,  with  Call-Bell,  and  a  separate 
Cake  or  Fruit  Basket,  with  a  colored  glass  dish  inside. 
Every  one  receiving  it  will  be  delighted.  It  is  from  the 
same  makers  as  No.  12,  of  same  metal,  plating,  etc. 

No.  1  fl.  —  Cake  ISrasicet. — A  new  pat¬ 
tern,  canoe  shaped,  nicely  chased  and  very  taking.  It  is 
from  the  same  makers  and  of  equally  good  quality  as  the 
two  preceding  premiums  ;  is  a  beautiful  table  ornament. 

No.  15. — SitevnllviEig'  SSsaStei-  Cooler. 

— This  is  a  really  good  and  useful  article.  It  is  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  a  very  little  ice  iu  the  holder  under  the  plate 
will  keep  butter  cool  and  fresh  for  a  long  time  on  the 
table,  even  in  the  hottest  weather.  The  cover  revolves 
underneath  the  plate  for  use,  and  over  for  protection. 
The  whole  is  in  four  pieces,  which  can  all  be  taken 
apart  for  washing.  From  same  house  as  No.  12. 

No.  111.— Ice  or  Water  IPitclier.—  A 

large  and  ornamental  article.  It  is  of  the  same  metal, 
plating,  etc.,  and  by  the  same  makers  as  No.  12.  For  35 
subscribers  at  $1.50  each,  we  will  include  a  round  Salver 
of  pattern  to  correspond  (value  $6);  or,  for  47  subscribers, 
a  large  16-inch  oval  Salver  (value  $14),  large  enough  for 
two  goblets  with  the  Pitcher  ;  and  for  53  subscribers,  the 
Pitcher,  large  Salver,  and  a  pair  of  beautiful  Goblets,  sil¬ 
ver-plated  without,  and  gilded  within  (value  $3S).  This 
complete  set  is  exceedingly  desirable,  though  the  Pitcher 
alone,  or  that  and  the  smaller  Tray,  or  Salver,  will  answer 
a  good  purpose,  both  for  use  and  ornament. 

No.  17. — One  Ilozesi  Teaspoons. — 
No.  18. — One  I>ozen  Ta'ble-Spooais.— 

These  are  “figured  tips,”  Olive-leaf  Pattern,  all  of  the 
same  metal,  plating,  etc.,  and  from  the  same  makers  as 
No.  12.  They  are  far  cheaper  than  any  tiling  we  have 
found  at  half  the  price,  and  well  worth  working  for. 

No.  5  2>.  -O  ne  Dozen  TafUIc-IFoelis. 

— The  same  description  and  remarks  apply  to  these  as  to 
No.  IS.  We  select  as  premiums  only  such  articles  as  we 
can  warrant  in  quality  and  price.  All  these  articles  come 
from  the  Lucius  Mart  Manufacturing'  Co. 

No.  30. — llBailtl’s  Cup. — A  -beautiful  gift 
for  the  little  one-year-old.  It  is  made  by  the  Lucius 
Hart  Manufacturing  Co.  Triple-plated  on  the 
outside  and  gilded  on  the  inside.  It  never  breaks,  and 
will  last  for  many  years — indeed,  be  a  life  keep-sake. 

Nos.  31,  S3,  355. — !3ol«l  Tens  ;  with  ever- 
pointed  Pencils,  in  extension,  coin-silver  cases.  —  Premium 
No.  21  contains  the  best  No.  4  Gold  Pen  ;  and  No.  22  the 
best  No.  6  Gold  Pen,  which  is  the  same  style,  but  larger. 
No.  23  contains  No.  7  Gold  Pen,  in  Gold-tipped  Ebony 
Holder.  Each  pen  will  be  sent  in  a  neat  leather  case  by 
mail,  post-paid.  These  pens  are  made  by  Geo.  F. 
liawkes,  No.  64  Nassau  St.,  and  have  obtained 
a  wide  and  good  reputation.  We  have  known  the  maker 
and  his  goods  for  many  years,  and  can  recommend  them. 

No.  31. — I,:i«3ies’  Fisic  Gold  Fen, 

in  Rubber  Case,  Gold  Mounted,  with  Screw  Extension, 
and  Gold  Ever-pointed  Pencil.  A  beautiful  present  for  a 
lady  teacher  or  friend.  Same  makers  as  above. 

No.  35. — Lozo  TestslsiB  sisst  Board. — 

A  very  pleasing  article  for  Boys  and  Girls  (and  we  have 
seen  not.  a  few  “grownup”  folks  playing  with  it).  It  is 
a  neat  Walnut  Table  Case,  with  rings,  balls,  hooks,  etc., 
etc.  Seven  different  games  can  be  played  on  this  board. 
It  is  easily  adjusted  upon  a  table,  chairs,  piazza, 
etc.,  and  readily  closed  and  set  away  when  not  in  use. 
Pictures  and  descriptions  of  it  can  be  obtained  by  ad¬ 
dressing  “Novelty  Game  Company,  5»rovi- 
dence,  Si.  I.”  As  it  requires  only  18  subscribers  at 
$1.50  each,  or  58  at  $1  each,  to  get  this  $10  Prize,  a  great 
many  of  our  young  readers  can  quickly  get  up  a  club,  and 
secure  a  Holiday  present  for  themselves. 

No.  36.— Amnscltc.— We  believe  in  home 
entertainment  for  both  young  and  old  people.  Our  obser¬ 
vation  is,  that  the  increase  of  entertaining  homo  games 
is  already  doing  much  to  keep  not  only  the  hoys  hut  their 
fathers  away  from  drinking  and  gambling  rooms,  and 
other  places  of  evening  resort  not  conducive  to  good 
morals.  Premium  No.  25  is  specially  adapted  to  chil¬ 
dren.  This  one,  the  “  Amusette,”  as  it  is  called, 
will  afford  interest  to  the  older  as  well  as  the  younger 
members  of  the  family,  male  and  female.  It  only  needs 
a  smooth  table  of  any  kind  covered  with  a  cloth.  The 
play  with  the  balls  will  develop  much  of  ingenuity  and 
skill,  and  give  a  capital  study  of  the  laws  of  motion,  force, 
etc.  The  price  has  been  reduced  from  $10  to  $6,  and  our 
premium  will  place  it  in  the  power  of  very  many  to  se¬ 
cure  this  additional  source  of  home  amusements.  The 


Amusette  is  supplied  by  E.  I.  Horsimm,  XOO 
William  Street,  N.  Y.,  who  will  send  any  desired 
circulars  giving  information.  It  packs  in  small  space  and 
can  be  safely  sent  anywhere  by  express  at  small  cost. 

No.  37. —  Ciiarileaa  Seetlsi. — A  valuable 
selection  of  40  varieties  of  the  best  seeds  for  a  family 
garden,  each  parcel  large  enough  for  a  garden  of  ordinary 
size.  This  premium  and  the  next  are  put  up  for  us  by 
Messrs.  51.  5£.  Bliss  Sc  Sons,  Seed  &  Horticultural 
Warehouse,  23  Park  Place  and  20  Murray  St., 
whose  seed  establishment  is  well  known  as  one  of  the 
best  in  the  country.  This  premium  will  be  of  great  value 
and  convenience  to  many,  as  we  send  the  seeds  postpaid. 

No.  38. — Flower  Seeals. — Like  No.  27 
this  is  a  valuable  premium.  It  consists  of  1  OO  different 
kinds  of  beautiful  flower  seeds,  all  in  separate  papers, 
and  includes  the  finer  common  varieties,  and  many  of 
the  newer  and  rarer  kinds  that  are  costly.  Sent  postpaid. 

Nos.  553,  S3,  SI. — Sewing-  Macliincs. 

“A  good  Sewing  Machine  lightens  the  labor  and  promotes 
the  health  and  happiness  of  those  at  home.”  We  offer  a 
choice  of  three  of  the  best  of  the  leading  machines,  ail  of 
which  have  been  thoroughly  tested  in  our  own  families, 
and  give  entire  satisfaction.  While  all  are  valuable,  each 
has  some  excellence  peculiar  to  itself.  The  Grover  & 
Bilker  Machine  is  remarkable  for  the  elasticity  of  its 
stitch,  which  is  at  the  same  time  very  firm  and  durable. 
The  structure  of  the  seam  is  such  that,  though  it  he  cut 
or  broken  at  intervals  of  only  a  few  stitches,  it  will  nei¬ 
ther  open,  run,  nor  ravel.  It  sews  directly  from  two  spools, 

without  rewinding . The  Florence  Machine  makes 

different  stitches,  each  being  alike  on  both  sides  of 
the  fabric.  One  of  its  special  advantages  is  that  it  has 
the  reversible  feed  motion ,  which  enables  the  operator,  by 
simply  turning  a  thumb-screw,  to  have  the  work  run 
either  to  the  right  or  left,  to  stay  any  part  of  the  seam,  or 
fasten  the  ends  of  seams  without  turning  the  fabric.  The 
Willcox  Sc  Gibbs  Machine  excels  in  the  exceeding 
simplicity  of  its  construction.  Very  little  instruction  and 
ingenuity  are  required  to  understand  the  few  parts  of 
which  it  is  composed,  and  their  use ;  and  there  is  no  ex¬ 
cuse  for  getting  it  out  of  order,  until  the  parts  are  fairly 
worn  out.  One  of  its  strongest  recommendations  is  the 
ease  vffth  which  it  is  worked,  taxing  the  strength  of  the 
operator  less  than  other  machines.  All  these  machines 
have  constantly  increasing  sales,  showing  the  public  esti¬ 
mate  of  their  value.  Either  of  them  will  prove  a  great 
treasure  in  any  household  ;  worth  more  than  $500.  The 
$500,  at  7  per  cent  interest,  would  yield,  less  taxes,  about 
$32.  Most  families  require  at  least  four  mouths  of  steady 
liand-sewing  a  year,  costing,  if  all  hired,  not  less  than 
$24  a  month,  hoard  included,  or  $96  a  year.  With  a 
Sewing  Machine,  a  woman  can  sew  more  in  one  month 
than  in  four  months  by  band.  Here  is  a  clear  saving  of 
$72.  Blit  far  above  this — the  everlasting  “  Stitch,  stitch, 
stitch,”  the  bending  over  the  work,  and  the  loss  of  sleep, 
have  brought  tens  of  thousands  to  early  graves.  We  say 
to  every  man,  get  your  wife  a  Sewing  Machine,  even  if 
you  have  to  sell  a  favorite  horse  or  an  acre  or  two  of 
land— get  the  Sewing  Machine  any  way.  If  you  can  get 
one  through  our  premium  list — well  ;  but  get  the  machine. 
—No  charge  for  boxing  the  machines.  They  go  safely  as 
freight.  Send  for  circulars,  giving  full  instructions,  to 
Grover  Sc  Baker  Mf’g  Co.,  495  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Florence  Sewing'  M’ne  Co.,  505  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
AVillcox  &  Gibbs  Mf’g  Co.,  658  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

No.  555. — W.ashiaa**'  MiieSianes. — For  a 

long  time  we  have  annually  tried  many  new  Washing 
Machines,  and  “Doty’s  Paragon,”  which  we  have  now 
used  nearly  jive  years,  is  the  only  one  the  “help”  will 
use  voluntarily.  Send  for  full  Descriptive  Circulars  to 

BE.  C.  Browning,  32  Oortlandt  St.,  N.  Y., 
or  to  Metropolitan  Washing  Machine  Co., 

Middlefield,  Conu.  It  goes  cheaply  by  freight  or  express. 

j 

No. 556— Clothes  WriaBg'iias;'  Maeliiaae. 

— A  very  useful,  time-saving,  strength-saving,  clothes- 
saving  implement,  that  should  he  in  every  family.  The 
wringing  of  clothes  by  hand  is  hard  upon  the  hands, 
arms,  and  chest,  and  the  twisting  stretches  and  breaks 
the  fibres  with  lever  power.  With  the  Wringing  Ma¬ 
chine,  the  garments  are  passed  rapidly  between  elastic 
rollers,  which  press  the  water  out  better  than  hand  wring¬ 
ing,  and  as  fast  as  one  can  pick  up  the  articles. 
We  have  given  thousands  of  these  premiums,  with  almost 
universal  satisfaction.  They  are  made  by  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Washing'  Machine  Co.,  Middlefield,  Ct. 

Nos.  557,  558.—  Molotlooais.—  These  are 
excellent  and  desirable  instruments,  for  the  /Pome  Circle, 
for  small  Churches,  for  Sunday-schools,  for  Day  Schools, 
Academies,  etc.  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music  in  a  school 
has  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  pupils.  We  have  seen 
the  whole  tone  and  character  of  a  school  improved  by  in¬ 
troducing  a  Melodeon.— Set  the  pupils  to  work  and  they 
will  raise  a  club  of  subscribers  for  this  premium.  We 
offer  the  Melodeons  made  by  Messrs.  Geo.  A.  Prince 
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&.  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for  we  know  them  to  be 
good.  A  large  one  in  our  own  Sunday-school  room  has 
been  in  use  for  eleven  years,  and  is  to-day  just  as  good  as 
■when  first  purchased,  though  used  from  time  to  time  by 

a  large  number  of  persons. - Several  clergymen  have 

obtained  this  premium  for  themselves,  their  Churches,  or 
Sunday-school  rooms.  The  clubs  of  subscribers  were 

quickly  raised  among  the  members  of  their  parishes. - - 

Many  others  can  get  a  Melodeon  for  their  home  use. 
Send  a  postage  stamp  to  the  makers  and  get  their  illus¬ 
trated  descriptive  circular.  These  Melodeons  will  be 
shipped  direct  from  the  manufactory  at  Buffalo.  They  can 
go  safely  by  freight  or  by  express.  If  an  Organ  should  be 
wanted  instead  of  a  Melodeon.  we  can  supply  it  for  an  in¬ 
creased  number  of  subscribers  in  proportion  to  the  value. 
We  have  given  these  instruments  for  several  years,  and 
we  believe  they  have  invariably  been  greatly  esteemed. 

No.  4ii>. — A.  Watch. — The  Watches 

made  by  the  American  Watch  €o..  Waltham, 

Mass.,  have  peculiarities  of  excellence  which  place 
them  above  all  foreign  rivalry.  The  substitution  of 
macliin  r:y  for  hand  labor  has  been  followed  not  only 
by  greater  simplicity,  but  by  a  precision  in  detail, 
and  accuracy  and  uniformity  in  their  time-keeping 
qualities,  which  by  the  old  method  of  manufacture  are 
unattainable.  A  smoothness  and  certainty  of  movement 
arc  secured  which  proceed  from  the  perfect  adaptation  of 
every  piece  to  its  place.  The  extent  of  the  Waltham 
establishment,  the  combination  of  skilled  labor,  wi  th  ma¬ 
chinery  perfect  and  ample,  enables  them  to  offer  watches 
at  lower  rates  than  any  other  manufacturers.  Their 
annual  manufacture  is  said  to  be  double  that  of  all  other 
makers  in  this  country  combined,  and  much  larger  than 
the  entire  manufacture  of  England.  The  mechanical  im¬ 
provements  and  valuable  inventions  of  the  last  fifteen 
years,  whether  home  or  foreign  in  their  origin,  have  been 
brought  to  their  aid,  and  the  presence  of  over  400,000 
Waltham  Watches  in  the  pockets  of  the  people  is  the 
best  proof  of  the  public  approval.  We  offer  a  Silver  watch, 
jeweled,  with  chronometer  balance,  warranted  by  this 
Company  as  made  of  the  best  materials  in  the  best  manner, 
and  in  pure  coin-silver  “hunting”  case ;  weight  3  ox. 
This  watch  we  offer  as  one  of  our  Premiums,  with  the  ful¬ 
lest  confidence.  Upon  the  movement  of  each  of  these 
watches  will  be  engraved,  “  American  Agriculturist. 
Made  by  the  American  Watch  Co.,  Waltham,  Mass.” 


No.  Yl. — Latlies’  lUisar  Cirolil  Watcli. 

— This  elegant  Premium  will  delight  our  friends  who 
may  receive  it.  Our  arrangement  with  the  American 
AVatcli  Co.  (see  No.  40  above)  includes  these  beautiful 
gold  watches.  They  arc  full  jewelled,  in  18-carat  “  hunt¬ 
ing”  cases,  warranted  to  be  made  of  the  best  materials, 
and  possessing  every  requisite  for  a  reliable  Time  Keep¬ 
er.  Upon  the  movement  of  each  Premium  Watch  will 
be  engraved  “Am.  Agriculturist.  Made  by  the 
Am.  Watch  Co.,  Waltham,  Mass.” 

No.  12. — Frank  Wesson's  ISi-eecli- 
loading;  Rifle. — This  is  a  capital  little  rifle,  weighing 
6>4  lbs.,  40  inches  long  including  the  breech,  and  an  ac¬ 
curate  and  powerful  shooter,  to  which  our  attention  was 
recently  called  by  our  “  great  gun  ”  friends,  Messrs. 
Cooper,  Harris  &  Hodgkins,  of  177  Broadway.  At  our 
first  trial,  of  ten  shots,  eight  were  put  within  an  inch  of 
the  center  of  a  target  60  yards  off,  and  the  other  two  were 
within  l;4  inches.  Wo  stopped  then  because  the  bull’s- 
eye  was  destroyed,  and  tried  twelve  shots  at  100  yards. 
Seven  of  these  were  within  1  inch  of  center,  and  the  oth¬ 
er  five  within  214  inches.  The  above  22  shots  were  fired 
as  fast  as  the  marker  could  ping  the  holes  and  get  out  of 
the  way.  (Plain  open  sights  were  used.  For  very  accu¬ 
rate  shooting  with  any  gun,  the  globe  sight  is  necessary.) 
A  few  trials  proved  the  gun  to  have  great  penetration  and 
accuracy  at  the  distance  of  400  to  S00  yards.  With  the 
ready  fixed  ammunition,  (copper  cartridges,  containing 
powder,  ball,  and  percussion),  the  loading  is  exceedingly 
simple  and  rapid.  Pulling  one  trigger  throws  up  the 
barrel,  and  ejects  the  used  copper  shell,  a  new  one  is  in¬ 
serted  in  an  instant,  the  barrel  is  pushed  down,  the  cock 
set — all  done  in  a  few  seconds — and  you  are  ready  to  fire 
again.  One  has  only  to  carry  the  cartridges  in  his  pock¬ 
et,  the  light  rifle,  and  his  game  bag. — The  usual  length  of 
barrel  is  24  inches.  Longer  barrels  can  be  had  at  an  ex¬ 
pense  of  50c.  an  inch  if  wanted  by  any  one. — Send  for  de¬ 
scriptive  Circulars,  etc.,  to  the  Agent,  M.  W.  Robin¬ 
son,  79  Chambers  St.,  New  York.  Our  premi¬ 
um  will  be  the  24-inch  steel-barrel  rifle,  including  100 
cartridges.  The  recipient  will  please  choose  whether 
the  caliber  be  32-100,  or  38-100,  or  44-100.  The  last  named 
is  suitable  for  heavy  game,  the  first  for  smaller,  and  the 
38-100  for  a  medium.  The  first  is  hardly  large  enough  for 
bears,  buffalo,  or  deer,  but  is  ample  for  anything  smaller. 

No.  43.— l{recch.lo:nling  I*o«*lcet 

Rifle.— This  remarkable  little  fire-arm  weighs  only 
eleven  ounces,  yet  shoots  with  great  accuracy  and 
power  from  30  to  100  yards,  or  more,  and  can  be  loaded 
and  fired  five  times  a  minute.  It  can  be  carried  in  a  side 
pocket,  and  is  accompanied  by  an  extension  breech, 
so  that  it  may  be  used  either  as  a  pistol  or  rifle.  It  is 
put  up  in  a  neat  mahogany  case,  with  250  rounds  of  am¬ 


munition.  The  manufacturers  are  Messrs.  .5.  Stevens 
<fc  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  and  the  rifles  are 
sold  at  retail  by  Messrs.  Cooper.  Harris  &  Hodgkins, 
No.  177  Broadway.  This  Premium  gave  great  satis¬ 
faction  last  season,  fg*  Without  the  mahogany  case, 
we  will  give  the  weapon,  all  complete,  with  100  cart¬ 
ridges,  packed  in  a  pasteboard  box,  on  receipt  of  18 
subscribers,  at  $1.50  each.  For  a  full  description  see 
American  Agriculturist  for  Jan.  1869,  page  32. 

No.  t  a.  —  Nlu.ymsiWl’si  <Costft1>asiia4ioiia. 
Gnu— A  Breech-loading  Rifle  and  Shot-Gun, 

or  Two  Guns  in  One  1— This  is  a  capital  gun  for  those 
who  want  a  weapon  to  use  either  as  a  rifle  or  shot-gun. 
Either  barrel  can  be  slipped  into  the  same  stock  in  a 
moment.  The  ammunition  is  peculiar.  The  strong 
brass  cartridges  are  loaded  at  leisure,  costing  nothing  but 
for  the  powder  and  lead,  and  may  be  used  over  and  over 
again  for  any  number  of  times.  One  can  carry  cartridges 
in  his  pocket,  loaded  with  different  sizes  of  shot,  and  slip 
in  and  fire  any  size  wanted  for  large  or  small  game.  At 
our  first  trial  with  the  rifle  barrel,  we  twice  over  put  12 
successive  balls  within  an  inch  of  the  center  of  the 
mark,  at  the  distance  of  60  yards,  and  within  1  y2  inches 
of  the  center  at  the  distance  of  100  yards,  and  did  nearly 
as  well  at  still  greater  distances.  We  want  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  for  accuracy  and  penetration.  The  shot  barrel  car¬ 
ried  admirably.  Our  Premium  consists  of  a  complete 
outfit,  including  an  extra  fine  Stock,  a  20-inch  rifle-barrel, 
35-100  bore,  with  elevating  Peep  Sight,  Cartridge  Retrac¬ 
tor,  Double  Bullet  Mold  and  Neck  Cutter.  Loader,  Rod, 
Brush,  Cone  Wrench, Extra  Cone, Rag-holder,  and  50  Cart¬ 
ridge-cases,  Platina  Bushing,  Front-shaded  Bead  Sight; 
Shot  Barrel ,  with  50  Shot  Cartridge-cases,  Rod  and  Brush, 
Wad-cutter,  and  Shot-loader,  Powder-Flask,  and  extra 
Charger.  For  further  particulars  send  for  a  Circular  to 
the  Massachusetts  Arms  Company,  Chico¬ 
pee  Falls,  Mass. 

No.  415.  —  Ifcoathle  BSsari-el  CJutir  ;  ok 

Fowling  Piece. — These  guns  are  the  genuine  London 
“Twist”  barrel,  Patent  Breech,  Bar  Lock,  ebony  ram¬ 
rod,  and  in  all  respects  desirable.  Their  calibre  and 
length  of  barrel  vary,  and  may  be  ordered  to  suit  the 
kind  of  shooting  to  be  done.  They  are  furnished  for  this 
premium  by  Messrs.  Cooper,  Harris  &  Hodg¬ 
kins,  177  Broadway,  well  known  as  one  of  the 
most  reliable  and  best  houses  in  their  line  of  business, 
and  they  highly  recommend  this  particular  gun,  and 
guarantee  it  in  every  respect.  It  is  from  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  favorably  lynown  English  manufacturers. 
The  price  is  not  put  on  in  fancy  carving  and  plating  for 
show,  but  in  the  gun  itself.  This  premium  includes  Gnu, 
Powder-Flask,  Shot-Pouch,  and  Wad-Cutter. 

No.  4H5. — Oaest  of  <noo«l  'Fools. — We 

continue  through  the  special  favor  of  Messrs.  Patter¬ 
son  Brothers,  of  27  Park  flow,  the  offer  of 
chests  of  the  very  first  quality  of  tools,  of  kinds  and  prices 
named  below.  Similar  tools  could  be  purchased  for 
half  the  money,  but  these  arc  all  A.  No.  1,  for  practical 
use,  and  worth  a  dozen  common  articles.  For  this  we 
have  the  guarantee  of  Messrs.  Patterson,  which  is  amply 
sufficient  for  us,  and  for  all  who  know  them.  Any  of 
these  tools  may  be  ordered  of  them.  We  make  up  only 
a  single  premium,  which  contains  a  full  assortment  for  all 
common  purposes.  The  tools  are  of  regular  size,  and  but 
few  additions  would  he  required  fora  Journeyman  Car¬ 
penter.  The  assortment  we  offer  is  as  follows :  1  Tool 
Chest,  $8;  1  Jack  Plane,  $1.75;  1  Smooth  Plane,  $1.50; 
1  Fore  Plano,  $2.25;  1  Handsaw,  22  in.,  $1.75;  1  Com¬ 
pass  Saw,  10  in..  50c.;  Compass,  6  in.,  37c.;  1  Adze-eye 
Hammer,  No.  4,  $1.25 ;  1  Hatchet,  No.  2,  90c.  ;  1  Draw 
Knife,  7  in.,  $1.12;  1  Try  Square,  6  in.,  70c.;  1  Bevel, 
8  in.,  75c.;  1  Chalk  Line  and  Spool,  30c.;  1  Mallet,  30c.; 
1  Pair  of  Pliers  (steel),  5  in.,  60c.;  1  Pair  of  Calipers,  4 
in.,  36c.;  1  Brace,  No.  2,  $2.25  ;  1  Anger  hit,  ea.  )4  in.  30c.; 
!4  in.  32c.;  %  in.  45c.;  1  in.  60c.;  1  Center  hit,  ea.  !4  in. 
21c.;  %  in.,  23c.;  1  in.,  25c.;  1)4  in.,  35c.;  1)4  in.,  40c.; 
6  Gimlet  hits,  assorted,  90c.:  3  Gimlet  hits,  assorted,  33c..; 
1  Screw-driver  bit,  25c. ; ■  1  Flat  Countersink,  25c.;  Rose, 
do.,  23c.;  Snail,  do.,  25c.;  1  Octagon  Reamer,  30c.:  1  Taper 
hit,  30c.;  1  Screw-driver  in  Handle,  ea.  3  in.,  30c.;  6  in., 
50c.;  1  Gouge  in  Handle,. ea.,  y2  in.,  50c.;  1  in.,  70c.;  1 
Chisel  in  Handle,  ea.,  )4  in.,  30c.;  *4  in.,  35c.;  %  in.,  40c.. 
1  in.,  50c.;  1)4  in.,  60c.;  1  Framing  Chisel,  ea.,  54  in., 
$1 ;  1  in.,  $1.10  ;  1)4  in.,  $1.20 ;  1  Auger,  ea.,  %  in.,  70c.; 
1  in., 80c.;  1)4  in., 90c.;  1  Set  Brad-awls  in  Handle's,  $1.33; 
1  Rule,  2  feet,  25c.;  1  Saw  File,  ea.,  4  in.,  14c.;  5  in.,  17c.; 
1  Flat  File,  8  in.,  30c.;  1  Wood  Rasp,  50c.;  1  Soldering 
Copper,  60c.;  Solder,  Nails,  etc.,  $l,25;=$45.flO. 

Nos.  50,  51. — -Jlcrcnrial  ISarome- 
ters. — Woodruff’s  Patent,  made  by  Clias.  Wilder, 
Peterboro,  N.  51.  These  are  the  most  convenient 
and  portable  Mercurial  Barometers  made.  (Send  to  Mr. 
Wilder  for  a  circular.)  The  peculiar  form  of  Mercury  cup 
invented  by  Mr.  Woodruff  renders  these  Barometers  so 
portable  that  Mr.  Wilder  guarantees  their  safe  delivery, 
if  not  to  be  sent  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  in¬ 
struments  are  about  3  feet  long,  differing  mainly  in  the 
style  of  case,  both  being  supplied  with  Tliermonieter  and 
Vernier.  A-Barometcr  is  to  farmers,  or  others  on  land, 
what  it  is  to  sailors  at  sea — an  indicator  of  the  weather 


to  be  looked  for.  To  us  this  instrument  is  of  more  real 
value,  in  a  business  way,  than  the  interest  on  several 
hundred  dollars.  It  more  than  pays  its  cost  every  year  ! 

No.  50.  —  CraiMljill's  Improve*! 
Building-  Blocks  furnish  a  most  attractive 
amusement  for  children.  Churches,  Dwellings,  Barns, 
Mills,  Fences,  Furniture,  etc.,  in  almost  endless  va¬ 
riety,  can  be  built  with  them,  and  the  structures  re¬ 
main  so  firm  as  to  be  carried  about.  For  developing  the 
ingenuity  and  taste  of  children  they  are  unequaled.  The 
Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat  boxes,  accompanied  by  a 
large  illustrated  sheet  giving  various  designs  of  buildings, 
etc.,  etc.  This  is  one  of  the  most  successful  toys  ever 
invented.  Twenty-five  thousand  dollars’  worth  were 
sold  last  year  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents. 

No.  ©3. — -'I’Jbo  — 

Worcester’s  Large,  Pictorial,  LTnabridged  Edition, 
containing  1 ,854  tliree-co5m»m  pages,  with  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  illustrative  engravings.  (The  work  is  a  large 
quarto  volume.)  Most  of  the  thoroughly  educated  men 
of  the  country  consider  this  as  by  far  the  best  Dic¬ 
tionary  in  the  English  Language.  It  gives  the  spelling  and 
pronunciation  of  every  word  in  the  language  with  full  ex¬ 
planations,  and  as  a  source  of  general  information  stands 
next  to  the  Cyclopedia.  The  Dictionary  can  he  called  for 
at  our  Office,  or  be  sent  by  express  or  otherwise,  to  any 
part  of  the  country.  It  should  lie  in  every  family.  It  is 
published  by  Brewer  &d  Tileston,  Boston. 

Nos.  <5©  to  7©. — Volaiiiios  of  tlte 
American  Agriculturist  (Unbound).  —  These 
amount  to  a  large  and  valuable  Library  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  and  con¬ 
tain  more  varied  information  on  these  subjects  than  can 
be  obtained  in  books  costing  three  times  as  much.  The 
price  of  the  volumes  is  $1.50  each,  at  the  Office,  or  $1.75 

if  sent  by  mail,  as  they  must  he  post-paid. - They  are 

profusely  Illustrated,  the  engravings  used  in  them  having 
alone  cost  at  least  $60,000.  Those  obtaining  premiums  for 
less  than  thirteen  volumes  can  select  any  volumes  desired, 
from  XVI.  to  XXIX.  inclusive.  For  ordinary  use,  the 
sets  of  numbers  unbound  will  answer  quite  well. 

Nos.  77  to  S7. — ISosjib*!  YolUamos  of 
tlic  Agriculturist. — These  are  the  same  as  Nos.  66 
to  76  above,  hut  arc  neatly  bound  in  uniform  style,  and 
cost  us  more  for  binding  and  postage.  Sent  post-paid. 

Nos.  Shi  So  SK&. — Cnootl  — 

In  these  premiums,  we  offer  a  choice  of  Rooks  for 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household.  The  per¬ 
son  entitled  to  any  one  of  the  premiums  S8  to  99  may 
select  any  hooks  desired  from  the  list  of  our  books  publish¬ 
ed  monthly  in  the  American  Agriculturist,  to  the  amount 
of  the  premiums,  and  the  books  will  lie  forwarded,  Post 
or  Express  paid.  $25  or  $50  wortli  of  books  pertaining  to 
the  farm  will  give  the  boys  new  ideas,  set  them  to  think¬ 
ing  and  observing,  and  thus  enable  them  to  make  their 
heads  help  their  hands.  Any  good  hook  will,  in  the  end, 
bo  of  far  more  value  to  a  youth  than  to  have  an  extra  acre 
of  land  on  coming  to  manhood.  I®"  Let  the  Farmers 
of  a  neighborhood  unite  their  efforts  and  through  these 
premiums  get  an  agricultural  Library  for  general  use. 

No.  1©©. — Sonora!  Book  I*i*ojaaiaam. 

— Any  one  sending  25  or  more  names  may  select  Books 
from  our  list  to  the  amount  of  10  cents  for  each  subscrib¬ 
er  sent  at  $1 ;  or  30  cents  for  each  name  sent  at  $1.20  ; 
or  60  cents  for  each  name  at  $1.50.  This  offer  is  only 
for  dubs  of  25  or  moi'e.  The  books  will  be  sent  by  mail  or 
express,  prepaid  through  by  its. 

No.  IOI — SSeaiBi-Kaag-lBao. — This  is  a 
veritable  steam-engine;  one  that  will  GO  ;  and  a  capital, 
intensely  interesting,  and  instructive  article  for  hoys, 
and  grown-up  people  too.  [See  description  and  Illustra¬ 
tion  in  our  December  Number,  and  in  Hearth  and  Home 
for  November  20.]  Our  eleven-year  old  boy  has  run  his 
engine  an  average  of  an  hour  or  more  a  day  for  five 
weeks  past;  has  exhibited  it  in  motion  to  many  of  his 
playmates*;  has  hitched  on  the  toy  machinery,  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  go  just  as  well  as  when  first  started.  It  is  given 
to  any  one  sending  two  subscribers  to  Hearth  and  Home, 
at  $3  a  year ;  or  three  subscribers  to  American  Agriail- 
turist,  at  $1.50  a  year.  It  will  be  sent  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  or  Territories  free,  if  36  cents  are  supplied 
to  prepay  postage. 


Small  Truck  Farm,  near  New  York  City. 

For  Sale,  a  valuable  Farm  of  31  Acres  of  the  best  quality 
of  land  for  raising  Garden  Truck  for  the  N.  Y.  City  markets, 
for  which  it  has  been  in  part  devoted.  It  is  on  Long  Island, 
less  than  9  miles  by  the  best  of  roads  from  the  N.  Y.  City 
Ferries,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  celebrated  Long  Island 
Truck  farms,  many  of  which  are  valued  at  §400  to  $1,000  per 
acre.  It  has  neat,  comfortable.  New  Buildings,  and  will  be 
sold  on  easy  terms  of  payment,  say  one-third  to  one-half 
cash,  and  the  balance  on  Bond  and  Mortgage.  Price  $10,000. 

Address  S.  F.  GOODING, 

Care  of  American  Agriculturist  Office,  New  York. 
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SUPERIOR  STANDARD  WORKS 

ON 


FIELD  SPORTS, 


THE  DOG  AND  THE  GUN. 

Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports  of  the  United  States  and  British  Provinces  of 

North  America,  by  Henry  William  Herbert,  embracing  the  game  of  North  America,  upland  shooting,  bay  shoot¬ 
ing,  wild  sporting  of  the  wilderness,  forest,  prairie,  and  mountain  sports,  bear  hunting,  turkey  shooting,  etc., 
13th  edition,  revised  and  illustrated.  Two  post  octavo  volumes.  Post-paid,  Six  Hollars. 

“  Mr.  Herbert  combines  a  thorough  personal  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  an  enthusiasm  which  takes  hold  of 
one’s  sympathies,  and  a  nervous  style  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  pens.” — New  York  Albion. 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing  of  the  United  States  and  British  Prov¬ 
inces  of  North  America.  100  Engravings,  and  plate  of  24  colored  Hies,  fly  Henry  William  Herbert.  Embracing 
a  full  illustrated  description  of  the  game  iish  of  North  America ;  trout  and  salmon  fishing ;  shoal  water  and  deep 
sea  fishing:  lake  and  river  fishing;  trolling;  flyfishing,  etc.  12th  Edition.  One  post  octavo  volume.  Post¬ 
paid,  Five  Dollars. 

“  The  engravings  are  most  excellent,  and  we  deem  it  impossible  to  have  a  more  complete  work.” — Spirit  of  the 
Times. 

Frank  Forester’s  Complete  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen  of  Fowling,  Fish¬ 
ing,  and  Field  Sports.  With  directions  for  handling  the  Gun,  the  Rifle,  and  the  Rod.  Art  of  Shooting  on  the 
Wing.  The  breaking,  management,  and  hunting  of  the  Dog.  The  varieties  and  habits  of  Game.  River,  lake, 
and  sea  fishing.  Prepared  for  instruction  and  use  of  the  youth  of  America.  Post  octavo.  Post-paid,  $3. 

•'  My  previous  works,  on  this  and  kindred  topics,  were  intended  rather  for  sportsmen  than  for  beginners.”— 
Author's  Introduction. 

The  Dog.  By  Dinks,  Mayhew  &  Hutchinson.  Compiled  and  edited  by  Frank 

Forester.  Containing  full  instructions  in  all  that  relates  to  the  breeding,  rearing,  breaking,  kennelling,  and  con¬ 
ditioning  of  Dogs,  with  valuable  receipts  for  the  treatment  of  all  diseases.  Illustrated.  Post  octavo.  Post-paid, 
Three  Dollars. 

“The  most  perfect  and  comprehensive  work  in  existence  for  the  dog  fancier  and  dog  lover.” — Spirit  of  the  Times. 

The  Dead  Shot :  or,  Sportsman’s  complete  Guide ;  being  a  treatise  on  the  use 

of  the  Gun,  with  rudimentary  and  finishing  Lessons  in  the  Art  of  Shooting  Game  of  all  kinds.  By  Marksman. 
Post-paid,  §1.75. 

“  It  comprises  a  searching  and  clear  exposition  of  the  secrets  of  good  shooting.” — Sporting  Magazine. 

The  Crack  Shot:  or,  Young  Rifleman’s  Complete  Guide  ;  being  a  treatise  on 

the  use  of  the  Rifle,  with  rudimentary  and  finishing  Lessons,  including  a  full  description  of  the  latest  improved 
breech-loading  weapons ;  rules  and  regulations  for  target  practice,  and  directions  for  hunting  game.  By  Edward 
C.  Barber.  Post-paid,  §1.75. 

“  Nothing  better  of  the  kind  could  be  desired.” — New-York  Evening  Mail. 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle.  Personal  experiences.  By  “  Ubique.”  Yearly  fifty 

practical  articles  on  subjects  connected  with  fishing,  shooting,  racing,  trotting,  etc.  Post-paid,  §1.50. 


STANDARD  WORKS 


ON  THE 


AMERICAN  HORSE. 


Wallace’s  American  Stud-Book. 

Volume  one.  Being  a  compilation  of  the  Pedigrees 
of  American  and  Imported  Blood  Horses,  from  the 
earliest  records,  with  an  Appendix  of  all  named  ani¬ 
mals  without  extended  Pedigrees  prior  to  the  year  1S40.  And  a  Supplement,  contains-  a  history  of  all  Horses 
and  Mares  that  have  trotted  in  public  from  the  earliest  trotting-races  till  the  close  of  1800.  By  J.  II.  Wal¬ 
lace.  Royal  Svo.  of  over  1,000  pages,  elegantly  hound  in  extra  cloth,  beveled  hoards  and  splendidly  illustrated. 
Price,  post-paid.  Ten  Dollars. 

Tile  American  Stud-Book  will  be  found  COMPLETE  IN  ITSELF,  as  no  hook  outside  of  it  is 
necessary  to  trace  the  pedigree  of  any  given  animal  through  all  its  various  ramifications,  until  you  reach  its  ut¬ 
most  bounds  or  the  British  Stud-Book.  From  the  admirable  system  upon  which  the  book  is  constructed,  this 
completeness  becomes  an  inevitable  fact. 

“  Welcomed  as  a  standard  authority  on  the  genealogy  of  the  equestrian  peerage  of  the  United  States.” — New- 
York  Tribune. 

Horse  Portraiture.  Breeding,  Rearing,  and  Training  Trotters.  Prepa¬ 
rations  for  Races ;  Management  in  the  Stable  ;  on  the  Track  ;  Horse  Life,  etc.,  etc.  By  Joseph  Cairn  Simpson. 
Post  octavo.  Post-paid,  $21601 

“  The  most  valuable  work  on  the  breeding,  rearing,  and  training  of  Trotters  ever  presented  to  the  American 
public.”—  Turf,  Field  and  Farm. 

IN  PRESS. 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register,  containing  all  that  is  known  of  the 

Pedigrees  of  Trotting  Horses,  their  ancestors  and  descendants,  with  a  record  of  all  published  performances  in 
which  a  mile  was  trotted  or  paced  in  2:40  or  less,  from  the  earliest  dates  till  the  close  of  1868,  and  a  full  record 
of  tlie  performances  of  1800  and  1S70.  Giving  complete  summaries  of  over  six  thousand  contests.  With  an  Intro¬ 
ductory  Essay  on  the  true  origin  of  the  American  Trotter.  And  a  set  of  Rules  for  the  Government  of  all  trials 
of  speed.  By  J.  II.  Wallace,  compiler  of  Wallace’s  American  Stud-Book.  Royal  octavo.  Post-paid,  Five  Dol¬ 
lars.  Ready  in  February. 

Frank  Forester’s  Horse  and  Horsemanship  of  the  United  States  and  British 

Provinces  of  North  America.  By  Henry  William  Herbert,  in  two  suiierb  royal  octavo  volumes,  of  1,200  pages, 
with  Steel  Engraved  original  Portraits  of  thirty  celebrated  representative  Horses.  This  Standard  Historical 
Work  lias  been  thoroughly  revised,  newl.v  written,  compiled  and  perfected  to  the  present  time.  By  S.  D.  &  B. 
G.  Biiuce,  Editors  of  thc'TVt/,  Field  and  Farm.  Price,  post-paid,  Fifteen  Dollars.  Ready  in  February. 

WILL  BE  READY  FOR  DELIVERY  SN  SEPTEMBER,  1371. 

Wallace’s  American  Stud-Book.  Volume  two.  Royal  octavo,  upwards  of 

1,000  pages.  Completing  the  Pedigrees  of  American  and  imported  Blood  Horses,  from  IS40  to  date.  Post-paid, 
Ten  Dollars. 

Address  ORANGE  JUDD  &  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  SUPERB  VOLUME. 


BEAUTIFYING- 

C0OTTBY  HOMES 

A  HANDBOOK 

OF 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING. 

BY 

J.  WEIDENMANN. 

-A.  Splendid  Quarto  Volume. 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED 

With  numerous  fine  Wood  Engravings ,  and  with 

17  FULL  PAGE  and  7  DOUBLE  PAGE 
COLORED  LITHOGRAPHS 

OF  PLACES  ALREADY  IMPROVED. 

Make  Home  Beautiful. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  TRESS. 

A  home !  A  home  in  the  country  !  And  a  home  made 
beautiful  by  taste  !  Here  are  three  ideas  which  invest 
with  a  triple  charm  the  subject  of  this  exquisite  vol¬ 
ume.  We  know  of  nothing  which  indicates  a  mere 
healthy  progress  among  our  countrymen  than  the  grow¬ 
ing  taste  for  such  homes.  The  American  people  are 
quick  to  follow  a  fashion,  and  it  is  getting  to  be  the 
fashion  to  have  a  place  in  the  country,  and  to  beautify 
it;  and  this  is  at  once  fed  and  guided  by  such  hooks  as 
this,  which  lay  down  the  just  principles  of  landscape 
gardening,  and  teach  all  how  to  use  the  means  at  their 
disposal.  This  book  is  prepared  with  careful  judgment. 
It  includes  many  plans,  and  furnishes  minute  instruc¬ 
tion  for  the  laying  out  of  grounds  and  the  planting  of 
trees.  We  have  found  very  great  pleasure  in  a  first  in¬ 
spection,  and  doubt  not  that  when  another  summer  re¬ 
turns,  we  shall  find  the  book  as  practically  useful  as  it 
is  beautiful  to  tlie  eye  and  exciting  to  the  imagination. — 
N.  Y.  Evangelist. 

Orange  Judd  &  Co.  have  just,  issued  a  book  that  hund¬ 
reds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  our  readers  will  he  glad  to 
have.  It  is  a  quarto  volume,  devoted  to  views  and  plans 
of  grounds  around  and  about  rural  residences,  homes  in 
the  country;  actual  pictures  of  lawns  laid  out,  with 
walks,  aud  fountains,  and  trees,  each  particular  tree  and 
bush  being  on  the  spot  where  it  stands  in  the  grounds  ; 
for  all  these  are  actual  sketches  of  places  owned  and  laid 
out  by  persons  whose  names  are  given  with  them,  so  that 
the  places  themselves  may  he  visited  by  anybody  who 
wishes  to  see  them.  It  will  he  good  economy  for  any 
one  who  wishes  to  go  into  the  luxury  of  rural  residence 
to  buy  this  book — it  will  cost  only  fifteen  dollars— and 
will  save  fifteen  hundred,  perhaps  as  many  thousands,  by 
opening  one’s  eyes  to  see  what  is  to  he  done,  aud  what  it 
will  cost  to  do  it. — _V.  Y.  Observer. 

We  have  from  Orange  Judd  &  Co.  a  magnificent 
manual,  entitled  Beautifying  Country  Homes;  a  Hand- 
Book  of  Landscape  Gardening.  It  is  a  brief  treatise  on 
landscape  gardening  and  architecture,  explaining  the 
principles  of  beauty  which  apply  to  it,  and  making  just 
those  practical  suggestions  of  which  every  builder  aud 
owner  of  a  little  land,  who  desires  to  make  tlie  most  of 
it  in  the  way  of  convenience  and  taste,  stands  in  need ; 
in  regard  to  lawns,  drainage,  roads,  drives,  walks,  grad¬ 
ing,  fences,  hedges,  trees — their  selection  and  then- 
grouping,  flowers,  water,  ornamentation,  rock-work, 
tools,  and  general  improvements.  The  chapter  on  “  im¬ 
proving  new  places  economically  ”  would  be  worth  much 
more  than  the  cost  of  tlie  book  ten  times  over  to  ninny- 
persons.  The  whole  is  illustrated  not  only  by  little 
sketches,  but  by  a  series  of  full  page  lithographs  of  places 
which  have  been  actually  treated  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  laid  down,  with  lists  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
other  useful  suggestions.  We  have  never  met  with  any 
thing — aud  wo  have  given  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  bought  a  great  many  books  upon  it— wbiah 
seemed  to  us  so  helpful  and,  in  general,  so  trustworthy- 
as  this  treatise,  which  we  heartily  commend.  We  omit¬ 
ted  to  say  that  it  lias  boon  done  by  Mr.  J.  Weidenmann,. 
Superintendent  of  the  City  Park,  and  of  Cedar  Hill  Ceme¬ 
tery,  Hartford,  Conn. — Congregalionalist,  (Boston). 

Price,  Prepaid,  $15.00. 
ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  Yoiur 
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DAIRYMEN 

BUY  THE 

Iron-Clad  Milk  Can. 


The  above  cut  represents  the  Cover,  which  is  one  of  the 
best  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  Factory  Cans,  it 
is  pressed  out  of  one  piece,  rim  and  ail;  there¬ 
fore  it  does  away  with  all  seams,  which  makes  it 

DURABLE  AND  EASY  TO  OLE  ARSE, 

They  will  not  only  last  much  longer,  but  will  pay  for  them¬ 
selves  in  the  saving  of  milk,  fitting  so  much  closer  than  the 
old-style  made  by  hand.  For  sale  by  all  Tinners.  Stock 
and  Trimmings  lor  sale  by  the  IKON-CLAD  CAN  CO., 

42  and  4-i  Murray  Street,  New  York. 
200  Kandolph  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 
P.S.— The  Handle  will  be  illustrated  and  described  in  next 
month’s  issue  of  this  paper.  See  Bottom  in  Dec.  No. 

@>RINDLE’S  AGRICULTURAL  STEAMER 

AND  CALDRON.— By  the  use  of  Steamed  Food,  Dairy¬ 
men  admit  the  increase  of  one-third  in 
milk,  and  no  waste  of  fodder.  A  Western 
house  writes  us:  “We  have  been  using  a 
No.  2  Prindle  Steamer  for  one  month,  steam¬ 
ing  ship  stuff  from  the  mill,  during  which 
time  we  have  fattened  fifty  hogs  more  rapid¬ 
ly  than  any  hogs  we  have  ever  fed,  with  less 
than  half  the  cost.” 

The  “  Prindle  Steamer  ”  can  be  had  from 
the  subscribers  or  from  any  responsible  deal- 
.  er  in  the  United  States.  It  is  always  suc¬ 
cessful  when  it  has  a  good  draft,  sets  near 
the  work  to  be  done,  and  has  plenty  of  water 
at  hand  to  wet  the  food.  Its  safety  even  in 
unskilled  hands  is  beyond  a  doubt.  One  hundred  have 
lately  been  sold  to  a  house  in  San  Francisco. 

Prize  Essays  (a  book  of  64  pages),  giving  full  information 
on  the  subject  of  cooked  and  cooking  food  for  stock,  are 
forwarded  post-paid  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 

JAMES  C.  HAND  &  CO.,  Factors,  6U  &  616  Market  St.. 
BARROWS,  SAVERY  &  CO.,  Successors  to  SAVERY&  CO„ 
Manufacturers,  Cor.  South  Front  and  Reed  Sts.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Victor  Tread  Powers; 

Drag  and  Circular  Saws  ; 

Corn,  and  Cob  Crushers  ; 

Feed  Cutters  and  Feed  Steamers  ; 
Corn  Shelters  and  Bells , 
Strictly  first-class  Machines  and  Warranted. 
Manufactured  by  BLYMYER,  DAY  &  CO.,  Mansfield,  O. 
BLYMYER,  NORTON  &  CO.,  Cincinnati. 

Circulars  of  above  with  Engravings,  sent  free. 

Galvanized  Gable  Fencing. 

!»S2ICES  REBVCED. 

Cheap,  effective,  durable.  More  yards  and  greater  strength 
than  same  weight  of  solid  wire.  Large  quantities  erected. 
Average  cost  $4  per  100  yards  Cable.  Liberal  terms  to  large 
buyers.  Send  for  Circular  to  PHILIP  S.  JUSTICE, 
Shops,  l?th  &  Coates  Sts.;  Offices;  14  N.  otli  St.,  Phila., Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  42  Cliff  St.,  New  York. 


Self-Acting  Gates. 

Nicholson’s  Patent  Self-Acting  Carriage  Gates 

and  Self-Shutting  Hand  Gates  are  the  latest  improved  and 
best  in  the  world. 

For  illustrated  Circulars  and  Price-list  send  to  the 

American  Gate  Company,  Cleveland,  0. 
Cane  Mills  and  Sugar  Evaporators. 

The  best  and  cheapest.  Onr  improved  Evaporator  is 
licensed  by  the  proprietors  of  Cook's,  Cory’s  and  Harris’ 
patents,  combined  with  our  own  improvements  patented 
June  18th,  1869.  Tile  best  Evaporator  for  Sugar  Cane  Sor¬ 
ghum,  and  Maple  Sugar.  Send  for  Cane  Circulars  to  Hart¬ 
ford,  Ct.;  for  Maple  Circulars,  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  Address 
THE  HARTFORD  SORGHUM  MACHINE  CO. 
State  that  you  saw  this  in  the  Agriculturist. 

improved  Foot  Lathes, 

With  Slide,  F,est,  and  Fittings.  Elegant,  dura- 
ole,  cheap  and  portable.  Just  the  thing  for 
the  Artisan  or  Amateur  Turner. 

I  “Many  readers  of  this  paper  have  one  of  them.” 
Good  news  for  all !  Delivered  at  your  door. 
Send  for  descriptive  Catalogue. 

_ _ _ _ N.  H.  BALDWIN,  Laconia,  N.  H. 

HOUSE  CLIPPING, 

be?n  qold  Biltai1}  aml  France,  where  50,000  have 

Deen  sold.  Pace  $8.  Agents  wanted. 

JOHN  McCLURE,  151  Broadway. 


A 


Agricultural 

Implements 

and 

Machines. 

The  largest  assortment  of  these  in  this  city  constantly  in 
stock  for  exhibition  and  sale. 

All  persons  are  invited  to  examine  whether  they  desire  to 
purchase  or  not.j 

R„  H„  ALLEtM  &  GO., 

189  &  191  Water  Street,  (P.  O.  Box  376,) 

New  York. 

N.  B.— If  you  wish  to  purchase  any  tiling,  and  are  unable 
to  make  a  selection  in  person,  advise  us  what  you  wish  and 
we  will  send  you  the  necessary  information. 


GE 


TOOLS 

OF  ALL 

KINDS. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price-List  to 

J.  R.  DECATUR  &  CO„ 

197  Water  Street,  New  York. 

FARMERS,  DAIRYMEN 

AND  STOCK  RAISERS 

SHOULD  HAVE  THE  ) 

JL 

DIAMOND  GRIST"  MILLS, 

To  grind  their  Stock  feed,  and  Corn  Meal  and  Graham 
Flour  for  Family  use.  These  Mills  received  the  Highest 
Award  of  Prizes  at  the  American  Institute  Fair  of  1S70. 
Send  for  Circulars. 

JEWELL  &.  EHLEN, 

03  Liberty  Street, 

New  York  City. 

The  FOURESTEE  SUBMERGED  PUMP 

is  a  double-acting,  non-freezing  Force 
Pump.  It  is  composed  entirely  of 
metal,  is  simple  in  construction,  very 
durable,  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of 
order.  It  has  no  packings,  and  hence 
works  with  the  least  possible  friction. 
Will  work  in  wells  of  any  depth,  and 
is  the  cHcft|icst  and  best  for  gen¬ 
eral  use.  Agents  Wanted— local 
and  traveling.  Dtalers  specially  in¬ 
terested. 

Send  for  Circular.  Address 
FORRESTER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Corner  Church  and  Cortlandt  Sts.,  New  York. 


o  JSxeelsior  Glass  Cvattes". 


°  Cuts  Glass  equal  to  a  Diamond,  Price,  $1.50  > 

gL,  - :o: -  ea 

-53  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 

Si.  D,  &  W.  A.  FREMCK s  se 

o  Cor.  Third  and  Vine  Sts.,  Camden,  N.  J.  $ 


S  C///.  /D  //V  a r  /=•  A  yg» 


(jjStrO- 


fTA-Y'.-  CAMOE/f.Af.&A 


BRICKS, 


-The  HOTCHKISS  Brick  Ma- 
9  chine  makes  20,000  bricks  a 
day,  which  can  he  hacked  immediately.  It  is  simple,  cheap, 
and  durable.  For  making  Drain-Tile  it  is  unrivalled.  Can 
be  seen  working  at  Company’s  Yard,  Ridgefield,  N.  J.  State, 
County,  and  yard  rights  for  sale. 

Address  FERRY  FARM  BRICK  WORKS, 
(Room  7.)  ">  No.  19  Cliff  St.,  New  York. 


i87o  by  e,  a.  Reeves  in  the  office  Established  in  1854, 
Send  your  address  to 


i  E.  A.  Eeeves, 
}  53 

I  Cortlandt  Street, 

S  New  York, 

3-  for  his  Catalogue  of 

$  (SAR'OEN, 

I  F5ELD 

and 

a  Flower  Seeds, 

_ D  for  1871. _ 

The  Double  Harpoon  Horse  Hay-F ork 

received  the  Highest  Award  and  Bronze 
Medal  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  trial 
in  September,  1870.  Received  twenty-five 
Premiums  flic  tall  of  1870.  Endorsed  by  the 
American  Agriculturist,  and  by  thousands 
of  the  best  farmers  in  the  country.  For  De¬ 
scriptive  Catalogues,  containing  full  particu¬ 
lars,  address 

The  Pennock  Manufacturing  Co., 

Kennett  Square,  Pa, 


FSiAX.  HEMP.  MAMIE. 

We  make  separate  Brakes  for  each  article.  The  Flax 
Brake  is  well  known  as  the  best  in  any  market.  The  Hemp 
Brakes  are  strong  and  will  break  fast  and  first-rate,  taking 
out  nearly  all  the  woody  matter.  The  Ramie  Brake  will  do 
the  work  and  clean  this  new  plant  as  required.  Please  send 
for  Circular  to  JOHN  W.  QUINCY, 

Treasurer,  Mallory  &  Sanford  Flax  and  Hemp  Macliino  Co., 
9S  William  St.,  New  York. 

f.ITTLE  GIANT  LEVER  HOUSE-POWER.— 
t-  J  Strong,  Durable,  Simple,  Cheap,  easy  for  horses.  Will 
do  all  work.  Persons  using  them  say  they  are  the  best. 
Send  for  Circular  to 

JOHN  W.  QUINCY,  9S  William  st„  Now  York. 

STEWART  HAFtTS^ORSiT- 

Models 


Models 
&  Terms 

SENT 
to  the 

Trade. 

62 


Centre  St. 

N.  Y. 

No  Cords  or  Balances. 

||  I;CK  i  O  16  B> 

FAMILY 


&  Terms 


i  SENT 
to  the 

Trade. 

62 

Centre  St. 


_  N.  Y. 

For  Sale  by  Upholsterers. 


KNITTING  MACHINE. 


C 


.  Is  It  Practical  ? 

In  answer,  read  the  following  letter : 

Boston,  August  23tli,  1870. 

Dear  Sirs:— The  stockings  knit  by  you  the  past  summer, 
for  us,  on  the  Bickford  Knitting  -Machine,  give  us  entire  sat¬ 
isfaction,  and  compare  favorably  witli  flic  best  class  of 
liand-knit  socks  and  stockings  which  we  have  been  in  the 
Habit  of  receiving  from  various  parts  of  the  country. 

HAUGHTON,  PERKINS,  WOODS  &  CO., 
Send  for  a  circular.  Address 

Bickford  Spinner  &  Knitting  Machine  Co., 

36  Bromfleld  St.,  Boston. 

~N\OUEY~ 

EASILY 
MADE 

With  our  Stencil  and  Key 
Check  Outfit. 

Circulars  Free, 

WANTED— AGENTS,  to  sell  the  celebrated 

HOME  SHUTTLE  SEWING  MACHINE.  Has  the 
under-feed,  makes  the  "  lock-stitch ”  (alike  on  botli  sides), 
and  is  fully  licensed.  The  best  and  cheapest  family  Sewing 
Machine  in  the  market.  Address  JOHNSON,  CLARK  & 
CO.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  or 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


And  last 'a  lifetime.  Ask  anv  watchmaker  for  it.  Samples 
sent  by  mail  for  50c.  J.S.BIRCH  &  CO.,8Maiden  Lane.N.Y. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


[January, 


SEEDS 

and 

RAINS 


AHIY 

Can  turn  an  lionest  penny  by  selling 

AMKK1CAA'  SWEET 


MANY  ADVANTAGES 

WILL  BK  FOUND  IN 

Depositing  Money 

IN  THE 


■ 


CHESTNUT 

TREES. 


Mutual  Benefit  Savings  Bank, 

100  NASSAU  ST.,  opp.  City  Hall,  New  York  City. 
Send  for  a  Circular. 

G.  H.  BENEDICT,  Sec’y.  CHAS.  IC.  GRAHAM,  President. 


Our  new  CATALOGUE,  larger  and  more  fully  illus¬ 
trated  tlian  usual,  is  now  ready  for  distribution  free  to  all 
upon  receipt  of  stamp. 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

189  &  191  Water  Street,  (P.  O.  Box  376,) 


New  York. 


Seed  and  Horticultural  Warehouse. 

The  undersigned  would  inform  their  friends  and  all  inter¬ 
ested  in  having  pure,  and  reliable  Seeds,  that  they  have 
opened  a  Seed  Store  in  the  American  Agriculturist  Build¬ 
ing,  245  Broadway,  New  York,  and  are  prepared  to  oiler  one 
of  the  choicest  collections  of  Vegetable,  Flower,  and  Field 
Seeds,  to  he  had  in  this  country.  Our  large  experience  in 
the  business,  with  our  business  facilities,  and  superior  qual¬ 
ity  of  Seeds,  will  enable  us  to  give  prompt  and  entire  sat¬ 
isfaction  to  all  who  may  favor  "us  with  their  orders.  Our 
Catalogue  will  lie  issued  early  in  January,  and  forwarded 
without  charge  to  all  applicants. 

JAMES  RICHARDSON,  Hlate  with  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons) 

JAMES  GOULD,  i 

American  Agriculturist  Building,  245  Broadway,  New  Y'ork. 


Gregory’s  Seed  Catalogue. 

My  Annual  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  Flow 
er  Seed,  for  the  year  1871,  will  be  ready  for  distribution  by 
or  before  January,  and  will  he  seut  gratis  to  all  who  apply 
for  it;— those  who  purchased  seed  of  me  last  season  will  re¬ 
ceive  it  without  writing  for  it.  All  my  seed  is  sold  under 
three  warrants—  1st,  that  money  sent  tor  seel  shall  reach 
me:  2d,  that  all  seed  ordered  shall  read:  the  purchaser: 
3d,  that  the  seed  shall  he  true  to  name.  1  raise  most  of  the 
seed  I  sell.  JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


BLOOMINGTON  NURSERY, 

ILLINOIS. 

600  Acres.  19th  Year.  13  Greennouses. 

1,000,000  Apple  Seedlings,  2,000,000  Apple  Root  Grafts,  200 
Bushels  Apple  Seed,  200  Bushels  Peach  Seed,  3,000.000  Osage 
Orange  Plants,  200,000  Pear.  Plum  and  Cherry  Root  Grafts, 
Fruit.  Ornamental  and  Evergreen  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses, 
Greenhouse  Plants,  Bulbs,  immense  stock  and  assortment. 
Colored  Fruit  and  Flower  Plates,  superior  to  all  others. 
Send  10  cts.  for  Catalogues.  Price-List  free. 

P.  It.  PHOENIX, 

Bloomington,  Ill. 

“QRl  ME  S’  GO  L  DEN .” 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  APPLE. 

The  original  tree  is  over  80  years  old,  having  fruited  annu¬ 
ally  for  73  years. 

Trees,  Cions,  and  Root  Grafts  for  sale.  Send  for  Circular. 
Agents  wanted.  Address  S.  B.  MARSHALL, 

Box  2178.  Cleveland,  O. 


iW*  1,000.000  GRAPE-VINES. 

CONCORD  VINES,  2  years  old.  No.  1,  only  $25  per  1,000. 
The  largest,  cheapest,  and  most  superior  stock  of  leading 
varieties  of  well-rooted  Grape-Vines  ever  offered. 

Without  fail,  cheaper'  than  you  can  buy  elsewhere. 
Address  Bloomington,  Ill.  DR.  H.  SCHRCEDEK. 

seedlings. 

Apple,  Pear,  and  Mazzard  Cherry  Seedlings  of  fine  quality, 
in  large  or  small  quantities,  are  now  ready  for  shipment. 

W.  F.  HEIKES,  Dayton,  O. 


FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Sent  free.  Our  Seed  Catalogue  for  1871.  Contains  just 
what  seeds  you  want.  Plain  and  concise.  Also,  list  of  splen¬ 
did  Gladiolus.  Try  us.  We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

H.  S.  PECK  &  Co  ,  Melrose,  Mass. 


Spring  is  the  time  to  plant.  Now  is  the  time  to  take  or¬ 
ders.  Can’t  do  your  neighbors  a  greater  kindness  than  to 
urge  them  to  buy,  as  it  is  the  best  farm  tree  planted,  both 
for 

TIMBER  A^il>  NUTS. 

Terms  aud  Circulars  free.  Address, 

STORRS,  HARRISON  &  CO., 


Painesville,  Lake  Co.,  O. 


9  JOBS  SALE, — 40,000  1-year-old  grafted  Ap¬ 
ia-  pie  Trees,  10  to  30  incites  high,  $20  per  1,®0 ;  2  years,  2 
to  4  feet,  $30  per  1,000.  Transcendaut  Crab,  1  year,  1  to  2 
feet,  $4  per  100,  $30  per  1,000.  Standard  Pear,  1  year,  1  to  2 
feet,  $10  per  ICO.  Roses,  Dunde  Rambler  and  Felicit.  2,  3, 
and  4  years,  $4  per  100.  Grape-vines,  Concord,  1  year,  $3  per 
100.  $18  per  1.000  ;  2  years,  $4  per  100,  $22  per  1,000.  Ives’ 
Seedling,  2  years,  $5.  per  100.  Hartford  Prolific.  1  year,  $4 
per  100  ;  2  years,  $5  per  100.  All  goodStock.  Packing  extra. 

Price-list  sent  free. 

IIARVEY  CURTIS, 

Owego  Nursery, 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FLOWER  SEEDS,  Etc. 


E.  NEWBURY,  Seedsman  and  Florist- 
Brooklyn,  Conn.  Importer  and  Dealer  in  Flower  ana 
Vegetable  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbous  Roots,  etc.  Catalogues 
ready  the  1st  of  January.  Free.  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  Dec.,  1870. 


Evergreens,  European  Lareh  and  Forest 
Ti  •ees,  Fruit,  Stocks,  Seedlings,  etc. 

WANTED. 

The  address  of  every  Nurseryman  and  Tree  Planter  to  re¬ 
ceive  our  Price-List  for  Spring  1871  now  ready.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  you  should  send  for  it  at  once.  Large  orders  deliv¬ 
ered  free  in  New  York  or  Chicago.  Never  before  were 
good  plants  offered  at  such  low  prices. 

Address  MEISSNER  &  CRITTENDEN, 

Waterloo,  Iowa. 


For  a  description  of  the  Sugar  Trough  Gourd  read  Ad¬ 
vertisement  on  page  30.  Per  pkg.  25c. ;  5  pkgs.  $1 ;  100  pkgs. 
$12.50.  Also  Sanford  Corn.  Norway  Oats,  and  a  general 
stock  of  choice  Field,  Garden,  and  Flower  Seeds.  Send  for 
Catalogue.  WALDO  F.  BROWN, 

Box  75,  Oxford,  Butler  Co.,  Ohio. 


COLUMBUS  NURSERY.— A  very  large  and  com¬ 
plete  assortment  of  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Shrubs,  Roses  and 
Plants,  of  the  best  quality,  and  at  reasonable  prices.  Cata¬ 
logues  mailed  to  applicants.  R.  G.  Hanford,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FARM  FOR  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN. 

I  want  to  sell  a  prairie  farm,  610  acres,  on  X.W.  R.  R.,  2 
miles  from  De  Kalb,  Dc  Kalb  County,  Ill.,  3  dwelling  bouses, 
with  barns  and  out-houses,  6  miles  of  board  fence,  100,000 
shade  and  ornamental  trees.  Terms,  $25,000;  one-half  cash, 
balance  on  long  time  as  wanted,  Will  divide  farm. 

Address  A.  K.  STILES,  Gardner,  Ill. 


JOJEAD  THIS! — 1,700  Acres  of  the  best  land  in 

Georgia  can  be  bought  for  $8,000.  500  acres  cleared. 
Buildings  on  the  place  worth  $5,000.  For  further  particulars 
address  with  stamp  C.  D.  CAMP, 

So.  Cultivator  Office,  Athens,  Ga. 


WANTED. — By  a  competent  American  farmer 
an  engagement  from  March  1st,  to  work  a  productive 
farm.  Address  W.  S.  M.,  care  Agriculturist. 


MACY  HAS  IT. 


Every  new  tiling. 

If  you  order  anything. 

Any  advantage  in  price, 

We  buy  and  sell  for  cash— 

Every  new  book, 

Everything  in  Lace  Goods, 
Hosiery,  Gloves,  Underwear, 
Small  Wares,  Trimmings,  &c. 

All  at  popular  prices— 

Cash  orders,  by  Mail,  or  Express. 
It.  H.  MAC Yis  14th  St.  & 


Macy  lias  it. 
Macy  has  it. 
Macy  lias  it 
Macy  lias  it. 
Macy  lias  it. 
Macy  has  it. 
Macy  lias  it. 
Macy  lias  it. 
Macy  always  lias  it. 

6th  Ave.,  New  York. 


POMONA  NURSERY. 

200,000  two-year-old  Asparagus  Roots  and  other  Plants  for 
sale.  Send  stamp  for  Catalogue  of  Bfi  pages.  It  tells  What 
and  How  to  Plant.  WM.  PARRY,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 


Babylon  nursery  for  sale.— Fine  op¬ 
portunity  tor  a  young,  active  man.  No  other  nursery 
on  the  south  side  ol  L.  I.  60.000  trees,  40  acres,  good  house, 
fruit  plenty,  trout  pond  and  mill  site.  Will  he  sold  low. 

P.  H.  FOSTEIt,  Babylon,  N.  Y. 


ORA  PE  WOOD. — Large  Stock,  true,  ripe,  cheap. 

Boxed  with  moss.  Sent  safely  anywhere,  even  as 
freight.  Price-Lists  free. 

M.  11.  LEWIS,  Drawer  150, 

Sandusky,  O. 

1JEB.  BEST  TIME  to  sow  Verbena  Seeds  in  the 
house.  25  cts.  a  paper,  post-paid.  Seed  Circular  ready. 
Mailed  to  former  friends  without  request. 

S.  H.  MARTIN,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


I  offer  some  liberal  premiums  to  those  purchasing  my 
Seed.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

WALDO  F.  BROWN, 

Box  75,  Oxford,  Butler  Co.,  Ohio. 


Dll.  MARSH’S 


Radical  Cure  Truss, 

Branch  Office,  MARSH  &  CO.,  32  East  14tli  Street,  third 
door  from  University  Place.  Elastic  Stockings,  Knee  Caps, 
Elastic  Abdominal  Belts,  Shoulder  Braces,  Supporters. 

Apparatus  for  Bow  Legs,  Club  Feet,  Weak  Ankles,  Hip 
Diseases,  and  all  other  Physical  Deformities,  made  and  ac- 
curatelv  fitted. 

MARSH  &  CO.,  No.  2  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y.;  and  MARSH, 
BOWLES  &  CO.,  No.  71  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  adjoining 
Crosby’s  Opera  House,  Chicago ;  and  S.  N.  MARSH,  COR¬ 
LISS  &  CO..  No.  3  West  Fourth  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
AGENTS  FOR  CLEMENT’S  PATENT  ARTIFICIAL 
LIMBS. 

PRIVATE  ROOMS  AND  COMPETENT  FEMALES  TO 
WAIT  ON  LADIES. 

Open  from  8  a.  m.  until  6  p.  m. 


COLUMBUS  NURSERY.— Greenhouse  and  Bedding 
Plants  give  universal  satisfaction.  Spring  Catalogue  mailed 
to  applicants.  R.  G.  HANFORD,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


JUST  FUnUSBKEBK 

Copley’s  Plain  am!  Ornamental 

AXiFECABETS 

With  Examples  in  Every  Style. 

Also,  the 

Mechanical  and  Analytical  Con¬ 
struction  of  Letters,  Figures, 
and  Titles. 

WITH  DESIGNS  FOR 

Titles,  Ciphers,  Monograms,  Borders, 
Compasses,  Flourishes,  Etc. 


Designed  as  a  Text-Book  for  the  use  of  Draughtsmen,  Civil 
Engineers,  Surveyors,  Architects,  Engravers, 
Designers,  Sign  Painters,  Schools,  etc. 

Drawn  and  Arranged  by  FREDERICK  S.  COPLEY. 

Oblong  Octavo.  Price,  Post-paid,  $3. 


HARNEY’S 
Barns,  Out-Buildings,  and  Fences. 

Nearly  200  Designs  and 
Plans  of 

Stables,  Farm-Barns, 

OUT-BUILDINGS, 
GATES, 

GATEWAYS, 
FENCES, 

Stable  Fittings  and 
Furniture. 

FULLY  EXPLAINED. 

By  GEORGE  E.  HARNEY,  Architect. 

Quarto.  Extra  Morocco  Cloth.  Post-Paid,  $10. 


EVELETH’S 


SCHOOL-HOUSE  ARCHITECTURE 

Seventeen  Designs.  In  various  styles,  sixty-seven  plates 
with  full  descriptive  drawings  to  working  scale.  Perspec¬ 
tives,  Elevations,  Plans,  Sections,  Details,  Specifications,  and 
Methods  of  Heating  and  Ventilation. 

BY 

SAMUEL  F,  EVELETH,  Architect,  New  York. 

Quaiito.  Extea.  Price,  Post-paid,  $10. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 

First  Premium  Awarded  by  Am.  Inst. 

1870. 

Microscopes,  ?  Illustrated  Price-List  and  Catalogues 
Magic  Lanterns,  i  free  to  any  address. 

T.  II.  IIc.VLI.ISTER,  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


VEGETABLE  LARD  ItEGS.  Three  of  them 
hold  nearly  a  barrel.  Read  advertisement  of  Sugar  Trough 
Gourd  on  page  30. 


1871.] 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


BLOOD, 

When  thorough  bred,  good  to  have  in  stock.  I  have  it  for 
the  million,  at  low  rates.  Chester  Figs  at  $10.  Now  re¬ 
ceiving  names  for  next  spring’s  Cotswold  and  Southdown 
Lambs,  at  $15.  High-bred  Calves,  white  Musk  Ducks,  Poul- 

“ .  . Eagle,  American 

Chester  Comity 
5  feet  high— yield 
on  the  cob',  $5  ; 
s.  For  sale  by 
nil,  Gwynedd,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE.  —  “  Lord  Eglinton  2d,”  full 
blooded  Ayrshire  Hull,  with  pedigree.  Five  years  old 
next  June.  A.MASA  M.  EATON,  Providence,  R.  I. 


PURE  BRED  PIGS  FOR  SALE  ! 

We  are  Importers  and  Dealers  in  the  following  celebrated 
breeds  of  Hogs :  Berkshire,  Essex,  Magie,  Suffolk,  and 
Chester  Whites.  We  have  some  verv  Choice  Pigs  of  all  the 
above  breeds  for  sale.  For  full  particulars,  Price-List,  etc., 
address,  with  stamp. 

B.  H.  ROBB  &  CO.,  Garrettsville,  0. 


PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 

BRED  AND  FOR  SALE  BY 

GEO.  IJ.  IHCIOIAV, 

West  Cuestkk,  Chester  County,  Penx. 
Send  for  Circular  and  Price-list. 


try  and  Pigeons  oi  an  Rinas,  it  naiu 
Deer,  and  a  three-legged  Duck.  Also 
Golden  Gourd  Seed,  Dent  Cotrn— fodder  1 
100  bushels  to  acre.  Single  bushel.  70  lb: 
three  bushels  for  $10.  All  sent  by  Expres 
N.  GU1LBERT,  Evergreen  Fa 


CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS.— A  few  very  fine  for 

sale  cheap.  Also,  a  few  of  the  following  fowls:  Hou- 
dan,  Light  Brahma,  Grey  Dorking,  Buff'  Cochin,  Silver- 
spangled  Hamburg,  White  Leghorn,  and  White  Turkeys. 
Address  K.  BLAIR,  Alleghany  City,  Pa. 

gPi  EYELIN’S  POULTRY  BREEDING  in  a  Com- 

WIW  mercial  Point  of  View.  As  carried  out  by  the  National 
Poultry  Company,  (limited,)  Bromley,  Kent.— Natural  and 
Artificial  Hatching,  Rearing  and  Fattening,  on  entirely  New 
and  Scientific  Principles,  with  all  the  Necessary  Plans,  Ele¬ 
vations,  Sections,  and  Details,  and  a  notice  of  the  Poultry 
Establishments  In  France.  By  Geo.  Kennedy  Geyelin. 
C.  E.  With  a  Preface  by  Charles  I,.  Flint,  Secretary 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  With  21  Illus¬ 
trations.  Xvo..  cloth,  tinted  paper.  127  pages.  Price  $1.25. 
83?“Copies  sent  by  mail  tree  of  postage  on  receipt  of  price. 
Orders  from  the  Trade  received  by 
^  ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO..  New  York  City. 

Or,  A.  WILLIAMS  &  CO.  Publishers,  Boston,  Mass. 

I*«8i  1  $b’v  Cor  Sale. 


From  my  last  season's  Importations :  Dark  Brahmas,  Par¬ 
tridge  Cochins,  per  pair,  $15.  Houdans  and  White  Dorkings, 
per  Trio,  $15.  C.  O.  POOLE, 

Metuchen,  N.  J. 


MABBETT’S  patent  folding  chicken 

COOP.  County  rights  for  sale,  including  one  Cedar 
Coop,  with  exclusive  right  to  sell  in  each  County,  for  six 
dollars-  Also  imported  Slack  Hamburgsfor  sale. 

Address,  with  stamp, 

J.  K.  MABBETT, 

Drawer  37,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Pigeons,  Rare  Pigeons. 

Send  stamp  for  Price-List.  WADE  &  HENRY, 

40  North  9th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


i^GGS  for  hatching  from  pure-bred  fowls — 10  va- 
J  rieties.  Send  stanip  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

A.  II.  HOWARD,  Omro,  Wis. 


c 


lioice  Fowls,  pure  bred  Swine,  and  Seeds. — Send 
to  G.  A.  JDEITZ,  Chambcrsburg,  Pa. 


^iTENCIL  PLATES,  for  marking  Linen,  sent  free 
^  by  mail  on  receipt  of  prices, including  Indelible  Ink  and 
Brush.  Plain  Name,  50c.:  Fancy,  75c.  Samples  Free. 

W.  H.  BERRY,  Portsmouth,  N.  II. 

WORK. . 

Profitable  and  useful  employment  in  canvassing  for  the 
Monthly  and  Weekly  editions  of  the  Christian  at. 
Work.  Rev.  Stephen  H.  Tyng.  Jr.,  Editor  in  Chief.  NOT 
DENOMINATIONAL.  Address 

H.  W.  Adams,  27  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 

~  CAMPBELIAS 

Concise  School  History  of  the  United 

STATES. —  School  Committees  and  Teachers,  desiring 
to  introduce  into  their  schools  a  History  of  the  United 
States,  are  respectfully  invited  to  call  upon  or  address  the 
undersigned.  Favorable  terms  will  be  given  for  introduc¬ 
tion.  GEO.  F.  PHELPS, 

Care  J  W.  Sciieemerhoen  &  Co.  14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 

'^TOUi^O  FOLKS’  BS  S  BC  AL,  largest  and 
1  J*-  handsomest  young  folks’  paper.  Greatest  success!  Best 
stories  and  pictures.  Splendid  Cash  Pag  to  Agents,  or 
whole  amount  returned  in  watches,  musical  instruments, 
jewelry,  etc.  $1  per  year,  samples  10c. 

Address  H.  N.  F.  LEWIS,  Pub.  Western  Sural,  Chicago. 

Boys,  girls,  fathers  and  mothers, 

find  the  best  instruction  for  correct  habits,  and  self- 
improvement  in  The  Phrenological  Journal.  Only  $2  a 
year.  Address  S.  R.  WELLS.  389  Broadway,  New  York. 

Rrainard’s  Msisical  World. 

The  Best,  Cheapest,  and  Most  Popular  Musical  Monthly 
published.  Every  person  having  a  Piano.  Organ,  or  Melo- 
deon  should  subscribe.  Beautiful  New  Music  in  %'fferi/ 
Number.  Only  $i  a  year.  Specimen  copies  mailed  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  10  cents. 

Address  S.  BRAINARD  &  SONS, 

_ _  Music  Publishers,  Cleveland,  O. 

CHEAPEST  BOOKSTORE  in  tlie  World. 

176,872  New  and  Old  Books  on  hand. 

Catalogues  Nos.  23  to  26,  free.  Send  stamp. 

LEGGAT  BROTHERS,  3  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 


]M  EN,  WOMEN,  AND  CHILDREN,  unite  in  pro- 
-‘-•-■nouncingTHE  Illustrated  Phrenological  Journal 
on?PJ  the  hest  Magazines  now  published.  $3  a  year. 
Address _ S.  R.  WELLS,  389  Broadway.  New  York. 

GcmrtUm  paU^lo6’’  Seiui  Advertisement  of  Sugar  Trough 


Subscribe  at  Onoel 

FOR  THE 


Best  Story  and  Sketch  Paper  Published. 


AT  PRESENT  THERE  ARE 

EIGHT  GREAT  STORIES 

Running  through  its  columns ;  and  at  least 
Two  Stories  are  Begun  Every  Month, 

New  Subscribers  are  thus  sure  of  having  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  new  continued  story,  no  matter  when  they  sab- 
scribe  for  the 

2TEW-Y0RK  WEEKLY. 

An  Unrivalled  Literary  Paper 

IS  THE 

NEW-YORK7  WEEKLY. 


Each  issue  contains  from  EIGHT  to  TEN  SKETCHES  and 
STORIES,  and  HALF  A  DOZEN  POEMS,  in  addition  to  the 
SIX  SERIAL  STORIES  and  the  VARIED  DEPARTMENTS. 


SPECIMEN  COPIES  SENT  FREE. 


The  Terms  to  Subscribers  : 


One  Year— Single  Copy . $3.00 

“  “  Four  Copies  ($2.50  each) . 10.00 

“  “  Eight  Copies . 20.00 


Those  sending  $20  for  a  club  of  Eight,  all  sent  at  one  time, 
will  be  entitled  to  a  copy  free.  Getters-up  of  Clubs  can 
afterward  add  single  copies  at  $2.50  each. 

All  letters  must  be  directed  to 

STREET  &  SMITH, 

Office,  55  Fnlton  Street.  Box  1,  Stic,,  New  York. 


“  INVALUABLE  IN  EVERY  HOUSEHOLD,” 


THE 

GODEY’S 

LADY’S-BOOK  RECEIPTS 

AND 

HOUSEHOLD!  HINTS. 

E  EDITED  By 

S.  ANNIE  FROST, 

(MANY  YEARS  A  CONTRIBUTOR  TO  THE  MAGAZINE.) 

One  large  12mo  volume  of  nearly  500  pages,  clearly  print¬ 
ed,  and  bound  in  extra  cloth.  Price  $2.00. 


“We  speak  confidently  of  this  book,  because  we  are  fully 
acquainted  with  the  contents.  Every  housekeeper,  young 
or  old,  should  have  a  copy.”—  (fodey’s  Lady's  Book. 

“  No  intelligent,  thrifty,  ambitious,  notable  housewife  can 
afford  to  be  without  it.” — Philad.  City  Item. 

"We  know  of  no  book  of  the  sort  more  comprehensive 
or  complete."—^.  Louis  Times. 

“  Will  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  cook’s  library.”— 
Harrisburg  Patriot. 

“  Certainly  worth  $2.00  to  any  housekeeper.”  —  Burke's 
Weekly,  Macon,  (fa. 

“  The  collection  is  unquestionably  excellent,  and  contains 
many  hints  and  directions  that  will  prove  of  service  in  the 
culinary  department  of  any  household.”—  Chicago  Evening 
Post. 

“  Carefully  selected  and  arranged.”— Nan  Francisco  Even¬ 
ing  Bulletin. 

“  This  collection  deserves  a  first  place  among  books  of  its 
class.”— Moravian,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

”  The  table  of  contents  of  itself  makes  an  appetizing  sight 
for  the  eye."— Banner  of  Light,  Boston. 

“  Is  well  arranged,  and  has  a  complete  alphabetical  index. 
Will  he  favorably  received."— Presbyterian. 

“  The  volume  cannot  but  prove  a  boon  to  those  in  whose 
behalf  it  is  published.”— Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Will  be  mailed  free  of  postage  on  receipt  of  the  price,  $2. 

ORANGE  .JUDD  &  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


HINTS  TO  HORSE-KEEPERS 

A  COMPLETE 

MANUAL  FOR  HORSEMEN. 

BY  THE  LATE  HENRY  WILLIAM  HERBERT. 

(FRANK  FORESTER.) 

Beautifully  Illustrated. 

HOW  TO  BREED  A  HORSE.— 

CHOICE  OF  STALLION.— National  Value  of  the  Horse- 
The  best  class  of  Horses  the  cheapest  for  all  purposes— 
What  constitutes  excellence — Blood:  what  it  gives, 
should  he  on  the  side  of  the  Sire— Breed  up,  not  down— 
Diseases  and  Defects  Hereditary— General  Rules. 

CHOICE  OF  THE  MARE.— Size,  Symmetry  and  Sound¬ 
ness  more  important  than  Blood— Points  of  the  Brood 
Mare— Diseases  Hereditary— Condition  of  the  Mare  — 
Should  have  moderate  work  when  with  Foal— Food  and 
care  during  gestation  —  Health  and  temper. 

MUTUAL  ADAPTATION  OF  SIRE  AND  DAM.-First 
consideration  in  Improvement  of  “  cold”  Blood — Rela¬ 
tive  size  of  Sire  and  Dam— Defects  in  either  Parent— 
How  Remedied  in  Progeny— Bloods  which  “  hit.  ” 

CANADIAN  BLOOD. —  The  Canadian  originally  the 
French  Norman— Characteristics— Hardihood— Speed- 
Mode  of  Improvement— Crossing  with  Thorough-breds. 

NORMAN  BLOOD.— Origin  and  History  of  the  Percheron 
Norman— A  pure  race— Characteristics  and  Points. 

MODERN  ARAB  BLOOD. — English  and  American  Thor¬ 
ough-breds  derived  from  Oriental  Blood  — are  now 
superior  to  the  Modern  Arabs— Nolau  Arab. 

PONIES  —  DIFFERENT  BREEDS, 

CHARACTERISTICS  AND  UTILITY.— Origin— Different 
Breeds— Shetlands  and  Scots — Galloways  and  Narragan- 
setts— Mustangs  and.  Indians— Profit  of  raising  Ponies. 

HOW  TO  BREED  MULES. 

Value  of  Mules— Their  History  and  Natural  History— 
The  Mule  and  Hinney — Thorough-blood  wasted  in  the 
Dam  for  Mules— The  Mule  in  the  United  States— Large 
size  not  Desirable— Varieties  of  the  Ass— The  kind  of 
Mares  to  be  selected. 

HOW  TO  BUY  A  HORSE. 

Of  whom  to  Buy  it— Extraordinary  Cheapness  and  Ex¬ 
traordinary  Excellence  not  consistent  with  each  Other- 
Points  to  be  regarded— Howto  Examine  the  Eve— Broken 
Wind— Roaring— Whistling — Broken  Knees— To  examine 
the  Legs— Splents— Damaged  Back  Sinews— Spavins— 
Ringbones— Curbs— How  to  tell  the  Age  of  a  Horse. 

HOW  TO  FEED  A  HORSE. 

Consequences  of  Improper  Feeding^— Different  Food  for 
different  conditions— Food  for  the  Brood  Mare— for  the 
Foal— For  Working  Horses— Green  Food— Carrots— Corn 
—Feeding  Horses  in  Training— While  Travelling— Sum¬ 
mering  1  torses— The  Best  Method— Management  of  Om¬ 
nibus  Horses  in  New  York.  ** 

HOW  TO  STABLE  AND  GROOM  A 

HORSE.— "Requisites  for  a  good  Stable— The  economy  of 
Proper  Arrangements— Ventilation— Grooming ;  its  ne¬ 
cessity  for  all  descriptions  of  Horses— How  Performed — 
Clothing— Treatment  when  brought  in  from  Work. 

IIOW  TO  BREAK,  AND  USE  A 

HORSE.— What  is  required  in  a  well-broken  Horse— His 
education  should  commence  when  a  Colt— Bitting— Put¬ 
ting  in  Harness-— How  to  Use  a  Horse— Travelling— Work¬ 
ing— Pleasure  Horses— Punishment. 

HOW  TO  PHYSIC  A  HORSE  — 

SIMPLE  REMEDIES  FOR  SIMPLE  AILMENTS.-Causes 
of  Ailments— Medicines  to  be  given  only  by  the  order  of 
the  Master— Depletion  and  Purging— Spasmodic  Colic- 
Inflammation  of  the  Bowels— Inflammation  of  the  Lungs 
—How  to  Bleed— Balls  and  Purgatives— Costiveness — 
Cough— Bronchitis— Distemper— Worms— Diseases  of  tho 
Feet— Scratches— Thrush— Broken  Knees. 

FARRIERY,  ETC. 

Castration  —  Docking  and  Nicking  —  Blood-letting  — , 
Treatment  of  Strains  and  Wounds — Galls  of  the  Skin- 
Cracked  Heels— Clipping  anil  Singeing— Administering 
Medicines— Diseases  of  the  Feet. 

HOW  TO  SHOE  A  HORSE. 

Unskillful  Shoers— Anatomy  of  the  Food  Illustrated- 
The  Foot  of  a  Colt— Preparation  of  the  Foot— Remo-v  ing 
the  Old  Shoe— Paring  the  Foot — The  Shoe— Fitting  the 
Shoe—  Nailing— Number  of  Kails— Diseases  of  the  Foot. 

BAUCIIER’S  METHOD  OF  TRAIN- 

ING  HORSES.— What  Constitutes  a  Well-trained  Horse— 
To  make  him  come  at  your  call— The  Philosophy  of 
Training— Flexions  of  the  Jaw— Flexions  of  the  Neck — 
Flexions  of  the  Croup— Backing— The  Paces— Leaping. 

HOW  TO  RIDE  A  HORSE. 

The  Saddle— The  Girths— Tho  Stirrups— Saddle-Cloths— 
The  Crupper— The  Martingale  — The  Bridle— Spurs— 
Mounting  and  Dismounting— The  Seat — The  Hands— 
The  Legs— Tho  Paces— Hints  for  Special  Cases— The  Art 
of  Falling— Riding  with  Ladies. 

LADIES’  RIDING— WRITTEN  BY 

A  LADY.— Learning  to  Ride— The  Side-saddle— The  Girtlrn 
—The  Stirrup— The  Bridle—' The  Martingale— The  Bit— 
Tlie  Dress— Mounting  and  Dismounting— The  Position — 
The  Hands— The  Leg  and  Whip— Accidents. 

IIOW  TO  DRIVE  A  HORSE. 

The  Art  of  Driving— Pleasure  Driving— How  to  Hold  the 
Reins— Driving  a  Pair — Four-in-hand  Driving— Driving 
Working  Horses— Plowing— Tliree-a-hreast. 

RAREY’S  SYSTEM  OF  HORSE- 

TAMING.— Rarey’s  System  a  New  Discovery— Previous 
System— Principles  of  this  System  —  Instructions  for 
practicing  Iiarev’s  Method— To  Stable  the  Horse — To 
Approach  the  Horse—' Tying  up  the  Leg— Laying  the 
Horse  Down— Finale— Vices  and  Bad  Habits— Rearing — 
Kicking— Baulking— Pulling  on  the  Halter— Shying. 

VETERINARY  HOMCEOPATIIY. 

Principles  of  the  System— Table  of  Remedies— General 
Directions— Treatment  of  a  Sick  Animal— Diet— Reme¬ 
dies  for  Specific  Cases— Glossary  of  Diseases. 

I2mo.  435  j».— Sent  by  mail  post-paid.  $1.75. 

ORANGE  JUDO  &  CO., 

5  Broadway,  New-York. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 


[January, 


GETTING-  UP  CLUBS. 

Great  Saving  to  Consumers. 

Parties  inquire  how  to  get  up  clubs.  Our  answer  is,  send 
for  Price-List,  and  a  Club  form  will  accompany  it  with  full 
directions,— making  a  large  saving  to  consumers  and  remu¬ 
nerative  to  Club  organizers. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

31  &  33  Vesey  Street, 

P.  O.  Box  5643.  NEW  YORK. 


GETTING  UP  CLUBS. 

Great  Saving  to  Consumers. 

Parties  inquire  liow  to  get  up  clubs.  Our  answer  is.  send 
for  Price-List,  and  a  Club  form  will  accompany  it  with  full 
directions,— making  a  large  saving  to  consumers  and  remu¬ 
nerative  to  Club  organizers. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

31  &  33  Vesey  Street , 

P.  O.  Box  5643.  NEW  YORK. 


GETTING  UP  CLUBS. 

Great  Saving  to  Consumers. 

Parties  inquire  how  to  get  up  clubs.  Our  answer  is,  send 
for  Price-List,  and  a  Club  form  will  accompany  it  witli  full 
directions,— making  a  large  saving  to  consumers  and  remu¬ 
nerative  to  Club  organizers. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

31  &  33  Vesey  Street, 

P  O.  Box  5643.  NEW  YORK. 


Thea-Nectar 

is  a 

BLACK  TEA 

with 

GREEN  TEA 
FLAVOR, 

and  will 

Suit  all  tastes. 

Warranted  Satisfactory. 


FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE. 

And  for  sale  Wholesale  only  by  the 

OREM  ATLANTIC  &  PACIFIC  TEA  CO., 

P.  b.  Box  5506.  No.  8  Cliurcln  St*,  N.  Y. 


Send  for  Thea-Nectar  Circular. 


The  First  Edition  of  One  Hundred  and 
Fifty  Thousand  copies  of  kick’s  l!!uS“ 
tratee!  Catalogue  of  Seeds  and 
Flora!  C3usde,  is  published  and  ready  to 
send  out — 100  pages,  and  an  Engraving  of  al¬ 
most  every  desirable  Flower  and  Vegetable. 
It  is  elegantly  printed  on  fine  tinted  paper,  illus¬ 
trated  witli  Three  Hundred  fine  Wood  Engrav¬ 
ings  and  Two  beautiful 

COLORED  PLATES, 

The  most  beautiful  and  most  instructive 
Floral  Guide  published. 

Sent  free  to  all  my  customers  of  1870,  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  possible,  without  application.  Sent  to 
all  others  who  order  them,  for  Ten  Cents, 
which  is  not  half  the  cost.  Address, 

J&5¥fES  V1CSC, 

[Rochester,  1*1.  Y. 

STEAM  ENGINES 

Equalled  toy  none  in  Combined  Merits  of 
Capacity,  Economy,  Durability,  Sim¬ 
plicity,  and  Perfection. 

IH1!  PORTABffc:  ENCJIldE, 

Mounted  on  Locomotive  Boiler,  having  fire-box  and  ash-pit 
entirely  surrounded  by  water  space;  is  set  upon  legs  and 
timbers ;  occupies  little  room ;  needs  no  brick  work ;  is 
suitable  for  use  in  anyplace  where  .a  power  is  required- 
in  Mills,  Shops,  Foundries,  or  Printing-Rooms,  or  in  Stock 
Barns,  for  grinding,  cutting,  and  steaming  food  for  stock. 
The 

STATIONARY  ENOINE 

Is  complete  with  Governor,  Pump ,  and  Beater,  with  con¬ 
nections  fitted.  The 

AGRICULTURAL  ENOINE, 

Supplied  with  Locomotive  Boiler,  having  fire-box  and  ash-pit 
entirely  surrounded  by  water  space;  is  mounted  on  wheels, 
with  pole  for  attaching  horses  for  moving  from  place  to 
place ;  is  suitable  for  Grain  Threshing,  Corn  Shelling, 
Wood  and  Shingle  Sawing,  dec. 

Circulars,  with  description  and  prices,  furnished  on  appli¬ 
cation  to 

WOOD,  TABEB  &  MORSE, 

EATON,  MADISON  CO.,  NEW  YORK, 

TatentsT 


In  connection  with  the  publication  of  the  Scientific 
American,  tlie  undersigned  conduct  the  most  extensive 
Agcncv  in  the  world  for  procuring  PATENTS. 

The  best  way  to  obtain  an  answer  to  the  question— Can  I 
obtain  a  Patent?  is  to  write  to  MUNN  &  CO.,  37  Park  Row, 
New  York,  who  have  had  over  Twenty-five  Years’  Experi¬ 
ence  in  the  business.  No  charge  is  made  for  opinion  and 
advice.  A  pen-and-ink  sketch,  or  full  written  description  of 
the  Invention,  should  be  sent. 

For  Instructions  concerning  American  and  European 
Patents— Caveats— Re-issues— Interferences— Rejected  Cases 
—Hints  on  Selling  Patents— Rules  and  Proceedings  of  the 
Patent  Office— The  New  Patent  Laws— Examinations— In¬ 
fringements,  etc.,  etc.,  send  for  instruction  hook,  which 
will  be  mailed  free,  on  application.  All  business  strictly 
confidential.  Address 

PvflUMW  <&  CO., 

Publishers  of  the  Scientific  American, 

37  Park  Row,  New'  York. 


Question— What  Grape  shall  1  plant? 

Answer.— The  Eumelan  ;  whether  for  table  use,  market, 
or  for  wine. 

Question.— Where  can  the  Enmelan  vines  be  obtained  ? 
Answer.— Of  Messrs.  Hasbuouck  &  Bushnkll,  Iona,  near 
Peekskill,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WIVES,  HUSBANDS,  DAUGHTERS  AND 
SONS,  find  Tiie  Phrenological  Joup.nai,  one  of 
the  best  Family  Magazines  ever  published.  Only  S3  a  year, 
with  choice  premiums.  Address 

S.  It.  WELLS,  389  Broadway,  New  York. 


for  FARMERS.-For 

information  apply  to  W.  S.  CLARK,  President  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Agricultural  ‘College,  Amherst,  Mass. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  GIFT. 

A  Picture  for  the  Home  Circle, 


DANDELION  T 


55 


By  MRS.  LILLY  M.  SPENCER. 

The  Publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  have 
purchased  of  the  artist  this  beautiful  painting,  and  have 
issued  it  as  a  Chromo,  designing  thus  to  enable  very 
many  to  secure  it  as  an  ornament  and  source  of 
pleasure  in  their  homes.  Mrs.  Lilly  M.  Spencer  lias  al¬ 
ready  won  an  honorable  name  in  art.  Though  of  a  poetic 
imagination,  and  the  author  of  many  paintings  which 
comprise  classical  and  allegorical  subjects,  she  is  best 
known  for  her  pictures  of  domestic  life.  Her  works  of 
this  class  have  been  reproduced  in  colored  lithographs 
and  other  forms,  and  through  these  her  name  has  become 
a  familiar  one  throughout  the  country.  Finding  that 
pictures  of  a  domestic  character  with  something  of  the 
humorous  in  them  were  more  popular  than  those  to 
which  her  natural  tastes  inclined  her,  Mrs.  S.  for  some 
years  painted  snc.h  subjects  almost  exclusively.  Her 
“  Shake  Hands,”  “  Jolly  Washerwoman,”  “  The  Gos¬ 
sips,”  and  others,  are  known  to  all  lovers  of  pictures. 
They  are  full  of  life  and  meaning,  and  at  the  same  time 
finished  with  an  accuracy  and  detail  that  few  artists 
attempt.  Among  her  latest  productions  are  “  War  Times 
at  Home,”  “The  Home  of  the  Red,  White,  and  Blue,” 
“  The  Starry  Flag,”  “Beauty  to  the  Brave,”  etc.  In  the 
beautiful  picture  now  offered,  called 


“DANDELION  TIME,” 

three  children,  of  whom  the  youngest  is  a  plump,  rosy 
babe,  and  a  huge  Newfoundland  dog  which  they  have 
decked  with  a  dandelion  wreath,  are  represented  out  at 
play  upon  the  green  grass.  This  Chromo  is  done  in  the 
Lest,  style,  by  Hermann  Boncke,  whose  work  equals  any 
thing  of  tire  kind  done  in  this  country.  The  scene  is  full 
of  happy  life  and  cannot  fail  to  delight  both  old  and 
young. 

The  picture  would  prove  an  ornament  in  any  home, 
and  1)0  a  most  beautiful  and  acceptable  present  to  make 
to  a  friend.  It  is  13X1S  inches  in  size,  and  mounted  on 
linen,  will  he  sent  by  mail,  in  a  tube,  with  all  materials 
and  directions  for  stretching. 


PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $6.00. 

If  preferred,  the  picture  will  he  sent  by  express,  mount¬ 
ed  on  artists’  hoard,  all  ready  for  framing,  on  receipt  of 
the  price,  $6.00,  the  purchaser  to  pay  express  charges. 
If  ordered  in  a  frame,  it  will  he  sent  by  express,  care¬ 
fully  boxed,  on  receipt  of  prices,  as  follows  : 

In  a  neat  Black-Walnut  Frame,  gilt  hand . $  9.00. 

“  “  “  “  wider  gilt  hand. .  10.00. 

“  carved  edged  “  “  11.00. 

“  beautiful  gilt  “  best  quality .  15.00. 

If  taken  with  a  frame  at  the  store,  245  Broadway,  the 
charge  for  boxing,  which  is  75  cents,  will  he  deducted 
from  these  prices.  In  all  cases  where  sent  by  express, 
the  purchaser  will  pay  express  charges. 

A  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  MADE  TO  THE  TRADE. 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co..  215  Broad- 
wav,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  forwarded  by 
mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.]  % 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  American  Cattle . . . $  2  50 

Allen’s  <L  !•'.)  Rural  Architecture .  1  50 

Allen’s  (R.  L.)  American  Farm  Hook .  1  TO 

Allen’s  (R.  L.  and  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book.. .  2  50 

Allen’s  (R.  L.)  Diseases  oi  Domestic  Animals.  .  1  00 

Am.  Agricultural  Annual  .’07.  fS.’fi9.&‘70,e:»..pa..50c.;  clo.  75 
Am. Horticultural  Annual  ’G7,’GS,’69,&’70,ea,pa.,50c.;  clo.  75 

American  Bird  Fancier .  SO 

American  Rose  Culiurlst . 30 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants .  1  75 

Bement's  Rabbit  Fancier .  30 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures .  25 

Boussingault’s  Rural  F.conomy . . .  1  00 

Breck’s  New  Book  of  Mowers . .  1  75 

Buist’s  Flower  Carden  Directory  .  1  50 

Buist’s  Family  Kite]  en  Gardener .  1  00 

Caldwell’s  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis .  2  00 

Cliorlum’s  (Rape  (.rower's  Guide . .  75 

CobbcM.’s  American  Gardener . 75 

Cole’s  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book . .  75 

Cole’s  Vererinarinn .  75 

Copeland’s  Country  Fife .  5  00 

Dadd’s  (Geo.  H.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor .  1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Cal  Lie  Doctor... .  .  150 

Dana's  Muck  Manual .  1  25 

Darwin’s  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants... 2  Volumes  6  00 

De  Voe’s  Market  Assistant . 2  50 

Downing’s  Fruits  &  Fruit  Trees.  New  Ed.  Oct.,  1122  pp.  5  00 

Downing's  Landscape  Gardening.. x .  0  50 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry .  ...  75 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruil  Grower's  Guide .  1  50 

Field’s  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture . .  1  25 

Flax  (’nil ure... . 50 

French’s  Farm  Drainage .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Grane  (’mi urist. . .  . . . ...  150 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist . .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Strawberry  Culturist .  20 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture . .  .  1  50 


. .  ..paper,  30c. .  .cloth. . 


20 

CO 

1  50 
GO 

1  00 
25 
1  50 


Gregory  on  Squashes . .  paper.  30 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows .  75 

Harris’  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation.  clo.,$4.0i):  extra  G;0 

Harris  on  the  Pig”.  .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit . .  1  50 

Henderson's  Practical  Floriculture .  . .  .  l  50 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Housekeepers . .  1  75 

Hoones’  Book  of  Evergreens .  3  00 

Hoopers'  Dog  and  Gun . paper,  30c...  .cloth. .  Go 

Hop  Culture .  40 

Hunter  and  Trapper .  100 

Jaques’  Manual  of  l lie  House .  .  1  51) 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed .  .  2  00 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Grow . ......  2  00 

Johnson’s  Peat,  and  lls  Uses .  1  25 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry . .  .  .  175 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry. .  1  50 

Leuchar’s  IIow  to  Build  Hot-Houses .  1  50 

Lvman’s  Cotton  Culture  .  .  ...  1  50 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot . .  ...  75 

Mohr  on  the  Grape  Vine .  1  00 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakcvicw — . .  1  25 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture 

Union  Culture . 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres _  ... 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture. 

Parsons  on  the  Rose,  by  Samuel  B.  Parsons . 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer . 

Percheron  Horse .  . 

Potato  Culture.  (Prize  Essay) . paper. 

Omnbv’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  Keeping  .  . . 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  50 

Randall's  Fine-Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  00 

Richardson  on  the  Dog . paper  30  cents . cloth  GO 

Rivers*  Miniature  Fruit  Garden —  — .  100 

Rural  Church  Architect  lire.  Folio,  in  colors,  45  plates..  12  00 

Saunders*  Domestic  Poultry . paper, 40c. .bound  75 

Schenck’s  Gardener’s  Text  Book .  75 

Skillful  Housewife . 75 

Stewart’s  (John)  Stable  Book . .  1  50 

Thomas  Farm  implements  and  Machinery .  I  50 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals .  1  00 

Tim  Bunker  Papers .  .  1  50 

Tobacco  Culture . 25 

Turner’s  Colton  Planter’s  Manual .  .  .  1  50 

Warder’s  American  Pomology .  3  00 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens .  150 

Waring’s  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health .  1  50 

Waring's  Elements  of  Agriculture .  1  00 

Waring’s  Earth-Closets  and  Earth  Sewage....  _  50 

Weidenmann’s  Beautifying  Country  Homes,  a  superb 

quarto  volume  21  lithograph  plates  in  colors .  15  00 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes. . 2  00 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People .  3  00 

White’s  Cranberry  Culture  .  1  25 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South .  2  00 

Wood  ward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses .  1  50 

Woodward's  Suburban  and  Country  Houses  . 1  50 

Woodward's  Country  Homes .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings...  1  50 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry  Keeper... . .  2  00 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse . 1  50 

Tonatt and  Martin  on  Cattle... . —  1  50 

Youatt  on  the  Hog . . . .  1  00 

Youatt  on  Sheep . . .  .  1  00 

SPECIAL. 

Woodward’s  National  Architect . 2  00 

Harney’s  Barns.  Out-buildings,  and  Fences .  10  ;  0 

Kveleth’s  School-House  Architecture .  10  00 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets .  3  00 

O.  .T.  &  Co.  Uccp  iii  Stock  the  following;  Books: 

Architecture.  By  Cummings  &  Miller  . ..  . 

“  Modern  American.  By  Cummings  &  Miller.  .  10  00 
“  Principles  and  Practice  of.  By  Coring &Jenney  12  00 
**  Revie  w  and  American  Builder's  Journal.  By 

S.  Sloan.  In  Nos.,  caeii . . 

Art  of  Saw  Filing _ (Holly) .  . . .  . 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States .  1  50 

Bement’s  Poulterer's  Companion .  . .  2  no 

Bridgeman’s  Young  Gardener’s  Assistant .  2  50 

Burr’s  Vegetables  of  America . 

Carpenters  and  Joiner’s  Hand-Book.  .(Holly). 

Carpenter  and  Joiner,  (IS.  Riddell) . . 

Chemistry  ot  the  Farm,  (Nichols) . 

►Crack  Shot,  (Barber) .  1  75 

Dead  Shot;  or  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide.. 

Downing’s  Collage  Residences...  . . . 

Downing’s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America. 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays . . 

Du  Brcuil’s  Vineyard  Culture.  (Dr.  Warder) . . .  2  00 

Farm  Talk,  (Brackett).  . .  100 

Farming  for  Boys .  1  50 

Fishing  in  American  Waters,  (Scott). 

Flagg’s  European  Vineyards .  1  50 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses . . 

Flint’s  Milhh  Cows  and  Duirv  Farming. 

Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports.  8vo.,  2  vols  .  6  00 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  aim  Fishing  Svo..  100  eng's _  5  00 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen,  8vo. .  3  00 
Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Culturist . . .  1  50 
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Geyelin’s  Poultry  Breeding . 

Gray’s  How  Plants  Grow. . 

Gray's  Manual  ol  Botany  ami  Lessons  in  one  Vol.... 

Gray’s  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany . 

Gun,  Rod  and  Saddle . . . . 

Ilaraztliy’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making . 

llaMield's  American  House  Carpenter. . . 

Horse  Training  Made  Easy  (Jennings; . 

Husmann’s  Grapes  &  Wine . 

Jennings  on  Caule  .  .  . 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry . 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases . 

Kemp’s  Landscape  Gardening . . . 

Langstroih  on  the  Honey  Bee  . 

Maynew's  illustrated  Horse  Doctor  . 

Mavhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management  ... 

Mayhew's  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers _ 

Blanks  for  do.  do.  . 

McMahon's  American  Gardener . 

Mechanic’s  Companion,  (Nicholson) .  .. 

Morrell’s  American  Shepherd . 

Mrs.  Hale’s  New  Cook  Book . 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood . 

Norris’  Fish  Culture . 

Packard’s  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  insects',  8  parts,  each 

Parkman’s  Book  of  Roses . 

Quincy.  (Hon.  Josiah)  on  Soiling  Cattle . 

Rand’s  Bulbs .  . — 

Kami's  Flowers  for  Parlor  and  Garden  . 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs.  Bound,  5  vols.,  each. 

Roosevelt’s  l  ive  Acres  too  Much . 

Rural  Studies . 

Scribner’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book . 

Silloway's  Modern  Carpentry . .  . 

Simpson’s  Horse  Portraiture . 

Strong’s  Cultivation  of  the  Grape .  . 

Tegeimeier’s  Poultry  Book .  . . 

Ten  Acres  Enough...  ....... 

The  Dog;  Bv  Dinks.  Mayhow.  and  Hutchinson _ 

The  Horse.  (Stonehenge).  Eng.  edition,  Svo.,  G.2  pages 

The  Mule,  (Rilev) . 

Thomas’  Fruit  Culturist . 

'flapper's  Guide .  . 

Tucker’s  Register  of  Rural  Affairs - . 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages . . 

Watson’s  American  Home  Garden  . 

Woodward’s  Graperies,  etc . .  . 

Youman’s  Household  Science  — - ... 
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AGRICULTURAL 

Qualitative  and  Quantitative 

CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 

edited  by  G .  C .  CALDWELL, 

Professor  of  Affricuitural  Chemistry  in  the  Cornell 
University. 

Teachers  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  have  long  felt  the 
need  of  a  text  book  which  should  serve  as  a  guide  to  the 
analysis  of  soils,  manures,  and  the  products  of  the  farm. 
The  present  work  is  very  thorough,  beginning  with  the 
preparation  of  re-agents  and  giving  the  most  approved 
methods  of  manipulation.  Professor  Caldwell  modestly 
calls  himself  the  editor,  but  his  book  shows  that  he  has 
not  contented  himself  with  editing  the  works  of  others, 
bat  has  given  much  of  his  own  experience. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

215  Broadway,  New  York. 


CRANDALL’S 


BUILDING  BLOCKS  FOR  CHILDREN 


Churches, 
Arches, 

Bridges, 

Castles. 


CAN  BE  MADE  INTO 

Factories,  Velocipedes, 

Chairs,  Wind-mills, 

Fences,  Tools, 

Houses,  Sleds, 


Towers, 

Boxes, 

Chairs, 

Sheds, 


and  other  forms  in  almost  endless  variety,  and  when  finished,  the  structure  remains  firm,  so  that  it  can  he  carried 
about  without  falling  to  pieces.  Having  given  these  blocks  a  practical  trial  in  their  own  families,  the  publishers  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  were  so  well  pleased  with  them  that  they  consented  to  take  the  general  agency  for  their  sale. 

The  Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat,  strong  boxes,  and  a  large  sheet  giving  various  designs  of  buildings,  etc.,  accompanies 
each  box.  Price  :  No.  1,  $2.00;  No.  3,  $1.00. 

Orders  from  the  trade  will  be  supplied  on  liberal  terms.  Address 


ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


{January, 
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NEW  7-30  GOLD  LOAN 

OF  THE 

* 

NORTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  CO. 

SECURED  BY  FIRST  MORTGAGE  ON  RAILROAD  AND  LAND  GRANT. 

SAFE!  PROFITABLE!  PERMANENT! 


We  offer  for  sale  at  par  and  accrued  interest,  the  FIRST  MORTGAGE  LAND  GRANT  BONDS  of  the  NORTHERN  PACIFIC 
HAILROAD  COMPANY.  They  are  FREE  of  U.  S.  TAX  and  are  issued  of  the  following  denominations :  Coupons,  $100,  $500, 

and  $1,000 ;  Registered,  $100,  $500,  $1,000,  $5,000,  and  $10,000. 


COLD  PAYMENT.  — Both  principal  ami  interest  are  payable  in  American 
gold  coin,  at  the  office  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.,  New  York  City — tlie  principal  at 
the  end  of  30  years,  and  the  interest  (at  the  rate  of  seven  and  three-tenths  per 
cent  per  annum)  half-yearly,  first  of  January  and  July. 

THE  RATE  OF  INTEREST  is  a  most  convenient  as  well  as  profitable  one, 
being  seven  dollars  and  thirty  cents  each  year  on  every  hundred  dollars,  or  on 
the  various  denominations  of  bonds  as  follows-; 


Two  cents  per  day  on  each 

$100  bond. 

Ten  “  “  “ 

$500 

Twenty  cents  per  day  on  each 

-  $1,000 

One  dollar  per  day  on  each 

-  $5,000 

Two  dollars  per  day  on  each 

-  -  -  $10,000 

PERFECT  SAFETY.—' The  bonds  we  are  now  selling  are  secured  by  a  first 
and  only  mortgage  on  all  the  property  and  rights  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  Company,  which  will  embrace  on  the  completion  of  the  work: 

1.  Over  Two  Thousand  Miles  of  Road,  with  rolling  stock,  buildings,  and  all 
other  equipments. 

2.  Over  Twenty-two  Thousand  Acres  of  Land  to  every  mile  of  finished  road. 
This  land  agricultural,  timbered  and  mineral,  amounting  in  all  to  more  than 
Fifty  Million  Acres,  consists  of  alternate  sections,  reaching  twenty  to  forty 
miles  on  eacli  side  of  the  track,  and  extending  in  a  broad  fertile  belt  from  Wis¬ 
consin  through  the  richest  portions  of  Minnesota,  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho, 
Oregon  and  Washington,  to  Puget  Sound. 

THE  LAND  GRANT.—1 The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Land  Grant  is  larger 
Ilian  the  six  New  England  States  with  Maryland  added,  or  as  large  as  the  two 
States  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  combined.  The  average  of  soil  is  very  fertile  and 
the  climate  is  pleasant  and  healthful.  With  the  railroad  built  through  the  midst 
o(  these  lands  their  value  can  be  estimated  by  the  present  price  of  similar 
lands  along  the  line  of  other  roads.  For  example,  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
grant  of  only  2.595,000  acres,  the  sales  from  which  already  exceed  $24,000,000, 
will  yield  the  Company  at  least  $30,000.000— an  average  of  over  $11  per  acre. 

As  the  building  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  progresses,  the  lands  of  the 
Company  will  be  thrown  open  to  sale  and  settlement  at  moclei'Cite  prices  and  on 
easy  terms  of  payment.  As  eacli  25-mile  section  of  the  road  is  completed  and 
accepted,  the  Government  conveys  to  the  Railroad  Company  a  proportionate 
amount  (some  000,000  acres)  of  land.  Tims  the  Company  will  soon  come  into 
full  possession  of  some  three  millions  of  acres  in  Minnesota— this  first  install¬ 
ment  being  greater  than  the  entire  Illinois  Central  grant. 

THE  ROAD  NOW  BUILDING.— Work  was  begun  in  July  last  on  the  east¬ 
ern  portion  of  the  line,  and  the  money  provided  by  the  stockholders  to  build 
and  equip  file  road  from  Lake  Superior  across  Minnesota  to  the  Red  River  of 
tlie  North— 233  miles.  The  grading  on  this  division  is  now  well  advanced, 
the  iron  is  being  rapidly  laid  ;  several  thousand  men  are  at  work  on  tlie  line, 
and  about  tlie  first  of  August  next  this  important  section  of  the  road  will  lie  in 
full  operation.  In  tlie  meantime  orders  have  been  sent  to  tlie  Pacific  coast  for 
the  commencement  of  tlie  work  on  the  western  end  in  early  Spring,  and  t here¬ 
after  the  work  will  lie  pushed,  both  eastward  and  westward,  with  as  much  speed 
as  may  be  consistent  with  solidity  and  a  wise  economy. 

THE  MORTC  AG  E.— For  the  security  of  the  first  mortgage  bondholders,  and 
obedient  to  Act  of  Congress,  the  general  mortgage  covering  the  property  named 
above  is  recorded  in  the  office  of  tlie  Secretary  of  tlie  Interior  at  Washington. 
The  Trustees  of  the  mortgage  are  Messrs.  Jay  Cooke,  of  Philadelphia,  and  J. 
Edgar  Thomson,  President,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Central  Railroad  Company. 
These  Trustees,  who  directly  represent  the  bondholders,  are  required  by  tlie 
terms  of  tlie  mortgage  to  see  that  the  proceeds  of  all  sales  of  First  Mortgage 
Bonds  -Arc  devoted  to  the  construction  and  equipment  of  the  road,  and  that  tlie 
■proceeds  of  land  sales  are  used  in  purchasing  and  cancelling  the  bonds  of  the  Com-  t 


pany  if  they  can  he  bought  before  maturity  at  not  more  than  10  per  cent  premi¬ 
um  ;  otherwise  tlie  Trustees  are  to  invest  tlie  proceeds  of  land  sales  in  United 
States  Bonds  or  Real  Estate  Mortgages  for  the  further  security  of  Northern 
Pacific  bondholders.  At  all  times  until  the  entire  bonded  debt  of  the  Railroad 
Company  is  paid  off  and  cancelled,  the  Trustees  are  required  to  see  that  they 
haye  in  their  control,  as  security,  an  average  of  500  acres  of  average  land  to 
every  $1,000  of  outstanding  first  mortgage  bonds,  besides  the  railroad  itself  and 
all  its  equipments  and  franchises.' '  . 

PROFITABLENESS  OF  NORTHERN  PACIFIC  7-SO’s.-We 

are  not  willing  to  admit  that  any  investment  can  he  safer  than  tlie  Bonds  of  the 
United  States,  which,  as  the  Government's  agents,  we  placed  in  tlie  hands  of 
the  people  of  this  country  and  of  Europe.  But  since'  the  Government  is  no 
longer  a  borrower,  but  is  rapidly  paying  off  its  existing  debt,  and  as  the  great 
work  tlie  nation  now  has  in  hand  is  not  that  of  preserving  its  existence,  but 
that  of  developing  a  continent.  \ ve  call  tlie  attention  of  those  who  desire  to  in¬ 
crease  their  income  while  still  having  a  perfectly  reliable  investment,  to  tlie  fol¬ 
lowing  facts : 

United  States  5-20's  at  their  average  premium  yield  the  present  purchaser  less 
than  514  per  cent  gold  interest.  Should  they  be  redeemed  in  five  years,  and 
specie  payments  lie  resumed,  they  would  really  pay  only  4% ■  per  cent,  or  if  in 
three  years,  only  3)4  per  cent,. as  the  present  premium  would  meanwhile  be 
sunk. 

Northern  Pacific  7-30's  selling,  at  par  in  currency  yield  the  investor  7s|I0pe? 
cent,  gold  interest  absolutely  for  thirty  years,  free  from  United  States  tax  $1,100 
currency  invested  now  in  United  States  5-20’s  will  yield  per  year  in  gold,  say 
$62.00.  $1,100  currency  invested  now  in  Northern  Pacific  7-30's  will  yield  per 

year  in  gold.  $80.30.  Here  is  a  difference  in  annual  income  of  nearly  one-third , 
besides  a  difference  of  7  to  10  per  cent  in  principal,  when  both  classes  of  bonds 
are  redeemed. 

With  tlie  same  entire  confidence  with  which  we  commended  Government 
bonds' to  Capitalists  and  People,  we  now.  after  the  fullest  investigation,  recom¬ 
mend  ttiese  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  bouds  to  our  friends  and  tlie  general 
public, 

THEIR  PERMANENCE.  —Capital  invested  in  these  bonds  cannot  be  dis¬ 
turbed  for  thirty  years,  unless  by  consent  of  tlie  holder.  The  Government 
fully  expects  to  call  in  and  cancel  its  5-20  bonds  within  two  years.  Per¬ 
sons  lidding  tlie  latter  and  desiring  a  more  permanent  investment  cannot  do 
better  than  convert  them  into  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  7-30’s. 

BONDS.  RECEIVABLE  FOR  LANDS  . — By  tlie  terms  of  the  mortgage 
the  7-30  bonds  of  tlie  Company  are  always  receivable,  at  par  and  accrued  inter¬ 
est,  in  payment  for  the  Company’s  lands  at  their  lowest,  graded  prices  ;  and  bv 
an  arrangement  between  the  Trustees  and  the  Directors  of  the  Company,  in  ail 
cash  purchases  of  land  from  the  Railroad  1,0  per  cent  discount,  will  be  made 
from  tlie  purchase  price  whenever  the  Company’s  first  mortgage  bonds  are  of¬ 
fered  in  payment.  In  other  words.  Northern  Pacific  7-30s  are,  if  desired,  at  all 
times  convertible  at  110  into  real  estate  at  lowest  casli  prices. 

HOW  TO  GET  THEM.— Your  nearest  Bank  or  Banker  will  supply  those- 
bonds  in  any  desired  amount,  and  of  any  needed  denomination.  Persons  wish¬ 
ing  to  exchange  other  bonds  for  these,  can  do  so  with  any  of  our  agents,  who 
will  allow  the  highest  current  price  for  all  marketable  securities. 

Those  living  in  localities  remote  from  banks,  may  send  money,  or  oilier  bonds, 
directly  to  us  by  express,' and  we  will  send  back  Northern  Pacific  bonds  at  our 
own  risk,  and  without  cost  to  tlie  investor.  Should  further  information  be  de¬ 
sired.  any  of  the  Banks  or  Bankers  employed  to  sell  this  loan,  will  lie. glad  to 
answer  all  questions,  furnish  pamphlets,  maps,  etc,,  and  supply  tlie  Seven- 
Thirties  in  small  or  large  amounts.  Letters  of  enquiry  addressed  to  tlie  under¬ 
signed  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


FOR  SALE  BY  JAY  COOKE  k  CO., 

Fiscal  Agents  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Co. 

114  South  Third  Street,  Philadelphia :  Corner  of  Nassau  and  Wall  Streets,  New  1  ork :  452  Fifteenth  Street, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  by  all  National  Banks,  and  by  Brokers  generally  Throughout  the  Country. 
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YOUNG  and  MIDDLE  AGED  MEN 


their  Course  of  Study.  It  is  the  oldest ,  largest ,  and  only  Institution  providing  situations  for  Graduates/  I  will  proveto  any 
tinifSere11  w  10  Wl11  visit  the  College, that  One  Hundred  Dollars  and  Three  Months’  time  cannot  he  be  better  invested 


PARENTS  SEND  YOUR  SONS  THIS  WINTER 

to  some  practical  school,  that  will  train  them  directly  for  active,  useful  life,  and  for  making  a  living  for  tufm. 
selves.  I  claim  that  this  Institution  best  meets  such  a  want,  and  refer  to  Patrons  in  nearly  every  town. 

Address  H.  G.  EASTMAN,  LL.D.,  Brest.  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  On-the-Hudsou 

A  NOVEL  INVENTION. 


EASTMAN’S  PENMAN  ASSISTANT 

Novi  used  in  the  Writing  Department  of  Eastman  Business  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

’,  ready  movement  of  the  most  stub- 
attainment  of  a  rapid,  legible  liand- 
rard  and  illegible  writers, 
en  Wiper  put  up  in  a  neat  case,  the 
•-  pic.iv  vi  miwnc&B  mini,  sent  by  mail  post-paid  on  receipt  of  SI, 25  cents. 

Samples  of  the  celebrated  Star  Pen  Holder,  25  cents.  v 

pr  In  sending,  state  width  of  hand  at  base  of  fingers  on  slip  of  paper,  or  in  inches 

eircuto^addre^enclosingstamp, aUC^  lntloauctio“  ln  cve7  t0"’“  PoigSk^p^VY*16 

A  SUPERB  VOLUME. 


BEAUTIFYING 

coiutthy  homes 

A  HAND-BOOK 

OF! 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING. 

BY 

J.  WEIDENMANN, 

A  Splendid  Quarto  \" oliinre . 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED 

With  numerous  fine  Wood  Engravings ,  and  with 

17  PULL  PAGE  and  7  DOUBLE  PAGE 
COLORED  LITHOGRAPHS 

OF  PLACES  AWFAPY  IMPROVED, 

Make  Home  Beautiful. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

A  home !  A  home  in  the  country  !  And  a  home  made 
beautiful  by  taste !  Here  are  three  ideas  which  invest 
with  a  triple  charm  the  subject  of  this  exquisite  vol¬ 
ume.  We  know  of  nothing  which  indicates  a  more 
healthy  progress  among  our  countrymen  than  the  grow¬ 
ing  taste  for  such  homos.  The  American  people  are 
quick  to  follow  a  fashion,  and  it  is  getting  to  he  the 
fashion  to  have  a  place  in  the  country,  anil  to  beautify 
it ;  and  this  is  at  once  fed  and  guided  by  such  hooks  as 
this,  which  lay  down  the  just  principles  of  landscape 
gardening,  and  teach  all  how  to  use  the  means  at  their 
disposal.  This  book  is  prepared  with  careful  judgment. 
It  includes  many  plans,  and  furnishes  minute  instruc¬ 
tion  for  the  laying  out  of  grounds  and  the  planting  of 
trees.  We  have  found  very  great  pleasure  in  a,  first  in¬ 
spection,  and  doubt  not  that  when  another  summer  re¬ 
turns,  we  shall  find  the  book  as.  practically  useful  as  it 


is  beautiful  to  the  eye  and  exciting  to  the  imagination. — 
N.  Y.  Evangelist. 

Orange  Judd  &  Co.  have  just  issued  a  hook  that  hun¬ 
dreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  our  readers  will  he  glad  to 
have.  It  is  a  quarto  volume,  devoted  to  views  and  plans 
of  grounds  around  and  about  rural  residences,  homes  in 
the  country;  actual  pictures  of  lawns  laid  out,  with 
walks,  and  fountains,  and  trees,  eacli  particular  tree  and 
bush  being  on  the  spot  where  it  stands  in  the  grounds  ; 
for  all  these  are  actual  sketches  of  places  owned  and  laid 
out  by  persons  whose  names  are  given  with  them,  so  that 
the  places  themselves  may  be  visited  by  anybody  who 
wishes  to  see  them.  It  will  he  good  economy  for  any 
one  who  wishes  to  go  into  the  luxury  of  rural  residence 
to  buy  this  hook— it  will  cost  only  fifteen  dollars— and 
will  save  fifteen  hundred,  perhaps  as  many  thousands,  by 
opening  one’s  eyes  to  see  what  is  to  he  done,  and  what  it 
will  cost  to  do  it. — N.  Y.  Observer. 

We  have  from  Orange  Judd  &  Co.  a  magnificent 
manual,  entitled  Beautifying  Country  Homes;  a  Hand- 
Book  of  Landscagte  Gardening.  It  is  a  brief  treatise  on 
landscape  gardening  and  architecture,  explaining  the 
principles  of  beauty  which  apply  to  it,  and  making  just 
those  practical  suggestions  of  which  every  builder  and 
owner  of  a  little  land,  who  desires  to  make  the  most  of 
it  in  the  way  of  convenience  and  taste,  stands  in  need ; 
in  regard  to  lawns,  drainage,  roads,  drives,  walks,  grad¬ 
ing,  fences,  hedges,  trees— their  selection  and  their 
grouping,  flowers,  water,  ornamentation,  rock-work, 
tools,  and  general  improvements.  The  chapter  on  im¬ 
proving  new  places  economically  ”  would  be  worth  much 
more  than  the  cost  of  the  book  ten  times  over  to  many 
persons.  The  whole  is  illustrated  not  only  by  little 
sketches,  hut  by  a  series  of  full-page  lithographs  of  places 
which  have  been  actually  treated  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  laid  down,  with  lists  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
other  useful  suggestions.  We  have  never  met  with  any 
thing — and  we  have  given  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the 
subject,  aud  bought  a  great  many  books  upon  it— which 
seemed  to  us  so  helpful  and,  in  general,  so  trustworthy 
as  this  treatise,  which  we  heartily  commend.  We  omit¬ 
ted  to  say  that  it  lias  been  done  by  Mr.  J.  Weidenmann, 
Superintendent  of  the  City  Park,  and  of  Cedar  Hill  Ceme¬ 
tery,  Hartford,  Conn. — Congrejationallst ,  (Boston). 

Price,  Prepaid,  $15.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

345  Br®adway,  New  York. 
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The  Methodist 

Was  started  in  18G0  as  an  independent 

NATIONAL  RELIGIOUS  JOURNAL, 

By  an  association  of  laymen  thoroughly  loyal  to  Methodist, 
doctrines  and  usages.  From  the  first  it  has  maintained  a 
high  character  as  an  able,  fair,  and  impartial  champion  ofi 
“  Christianity  in  Earnest,"  and  opponent  of  wrong  doing  in 
Church  or  State,  in  its  own  denomination  or  elsewhere. 

It  is  filled  with  entertaining  and  reliable  intelligence  about 
Religion,  Literature,  Art,  Education,  Agriculture,  Health, 
Sunday-Schools,  Current  Topics. 

B3?“  A  prominent  feature  is  its  “Chat”  and  Story  for 
children. 

Its  frequent  and  full  reports  of  great  Sermons  are 
alone  worth  the  price  of  the  paper,  which  is  only  $£.30  per 
year  if  paid  in  advance. 

Especial  attention  to  our  New  Premiums  “The  Magic 
Top,”  and  “Foster’s  Cyclopedia  of  Illustrations.”  Full 
Premium  List  and  Specimen  Copies  sent  gratis. 

A  good  canvasser  wanted  in  every  Methodist  Church. , 

Send  money  by  Registered  Letter  or  P.  O.  Order  ad. 
dressed  to 

Publishers  of  THE  METHODIST, 

114  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


MAYELERS 

LIFE  AND  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  COM¬ 
PANY  of  Hartford, Conn.  Cash  Assets, $1,600,000. 
(Hants  LIFE  and  ENDOWMENT 
Policies,  of  all  approved  forms.  Ample  Secu¬ 
rity,  Low  Rates. 

Also  insures  against  ACCIDENTS,  caus¬ 
ing  death  or  total  disability. 

Policies  written  by  the  year  or  month.  Has 
paid  $700  per  clay  for  Six  Years  in 
benefits  to  policy-holders. 


CHESTNUT 

TREES. 

See  “ANY  MAN,”  on  another  page.' 

THE  TROPHY  TOMATO 

Headquarters  Seed. 

(24th  year  of  careful  selection.)  Buy  no  other. 

One  Hundred  Dollars  Premium  for  the  largest  Tomato 
grown  in  1871.  25  cents  per  Packet,  (about  100  seeds);  $1  for 
5  Packets— post-paid. 

For  sale  by  all  seedsmen  and  by  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr.,, 
Ogden  Farm,  Newport,  It.  I.  (Send  for  Circular.) 

Who  wish  to  secure 
,  PATENTS  should 
write  to  MUNN  & 

1  CO.,  37  Park  Row, 
NewYork.for  Advice  and  Pamphlet,  108  page?,FREE. 


INVENTORS 


C.  W.  BOYNTON  &  CO.,  Woodbrldge,  N.  J. 

Drain  Pipe,  Df.ain  Tile,  Tile  Machines.  Fire  Clays. 

PEACH  CULTURE. 

Illustrated.  By  James  Alexander  Fulton.  Price,  $1.50. 1 

Among  the  fruits,  the  Peach,  if  not  the  most,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  all.  It  is  so  easily  raised,  comes  into 
bearing  so  soon,  and  is  so  delicious,  as  well  as  beautiful,  it 
is  impossible  that  it  should  not  be  a  favorite.  Living  in  the 
very  center  of  the  peach-growing  district ;  sharing  the  com¬ 
mon  interest  felt  in  the  subject;  deeply  impressed  with  its 
importance  to  the  individual  planters  themselves,  and  also 
to  the  community  at  large ;  and  believing  that  a  lasting  bene¬ 
fit  could  be  done  to  both,  the  author  lias  been  induced  to 
prepare  this  work  on  peach  culture. 


CRANBERRY  CULTURE. 

Illustrated.  By  Joseph  J.  White.  Price,  $1.25. 

The  author  of  this  work  has  aimed  to  embody,  in  a  plain 
and  concise  manner,  all  the  useful  and  practical  facts  which 
study  and  experience  have  yielded  to  the  inquiring  cran¬ 
berry  grower  of  the  present  time.  The  business  has  in¬ 
creased  enormously  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  knowledge, 
and  experience  have  kept  pace  with  tliat  increase. 

The  endeavor-lias  been  to  make  this  work  as  comprehen¬ 
sive  as  possible;  and  it  is  believed  that  it  will  prove  an  ef¬ 
ficient  guide  to  all  who  may  have  cause  to  consult  its  pages. 


HARRIS  ON  THE  PIG. 

Breeding,  Rearing,  Management,  and  Improvement.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  By  Joseph  Harris.  Price,  $1.50, 

This  is  the  only  American  treatise  upon  the  breeding, 
rearing,  and  management  of  swine,  and  is  by  one  thorough¬ 
ly  familiar  with  the  whole  subject.  Tho  points  of  the  various 
English  and  American  breeds  are  thoroughly  discussed,  and 
the  great  advantage  of  using  thorougli-hred  males  clearly 
shown.  The  work  is  equally  valuable  to  the  farmer  who 
keeps  hut  few  pigs,  aud  to  the  breeder  on  an  extensive  scale. 

Either  of  the  above  hooks  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  ol 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 
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WHITE  AND  PARTRIDGE  COCHINS  AT  THE  N.  Y.  STATE  POULTRY  FAIR. — Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist.  _ 


The  display  of  Cochins  was  remarkably  fine 
at  the  late  show  of  the  “N.  Y.  S.  P.  S.,”  and 
in  no  class  was  there  closer  competition  than 
iu  Partridge  Cochins.  The  magnificent  trio 
which  received  the  first  prize,  a  pair  of  which 
is  shown  above,  belong  to  Mr.  Geo.  F.  Champ- 
ney,  of  Taunton,  Mass.  The  White  ones  won 
their  honors  with  less  competition,  hut  there 
was  a  worthy  show.  Wc  think  we  recognize 
the  winning  trio  above  represented  as  having- 
been  exhibited  last  year,  when  they  lost  the 
award  they  have  now  won,  on  account  of  exhib¬ 
iting,  in  a  sprinkling  of  pale  buff  feathers,  traces 


of  their  origin  from,  or  remote  crossiug  with, 
the  Buffs.  Those  feathers  probably  disappeared 
in  the  last  moult,  and  their  owner,  Mr.  J.  J. 
Berry,  of  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  has  a  magnifi¬ 
cent-looking  trio  of  fowls.  The  Cochins,  as  a 
class,  deserve  as  they  receive,  the  assiduous  at¬ 
tention  of  Fanciers.  We  hardly  value  them  as 
highly  as  the  Brahmas  for  useful  qualities,  yet 
so  nearly  are  the  two  breeds  matched  in  this 
regard,  that  the  highest  authorities  differ  in 
their  opinions  of  their  relative  merits.  They 
are  unsurpassed  as  winter  layers,  their  great 
cushions  of  fluffy  plumage  protecting  them 


from  the  cold.  They  are  excellent  mothers. 
The  young*  grow  rapidly,  and  early  attain 
marketable  and  large  size,  though  early  matu¬ 
rity  can  hardly  he  asserted  of  them.  They  grow 
to  the  very  largest  size  ever  attained  by  fowls, 
and  present  a  variety  and  beauty  of  plumage 
which  make  them  attractive  as  fanciers’  breeds. 
We  have  the  Buff,  which  is  probably  the  parent 
breed,  the  Partridge,  the  Grouse,  like  the  Part¬ 
ridge,  but  of  less  beautifully  or  distinctly 
marked  plumage,  the  White  and  the  Black; 
the  last  being  the  least  interesting,  and  usually 
not  breeding  very  true  to  color  awd  pokits. 
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SBsHdfTsjBo  BBfM‘4’  in  IYcav  York.  —  We 

have  been  for  some  time  receiving  buffalo  hams,  mostly 
from  old  bulls,  sent  by-express  from  Kansas  ;  but  just  as 
we  go  to  press  we  have  had  the  pleasure  ofi’secing  a  car¬ 
load  of  128  hind-quarters  of  young  cows,  and  7  carcasses 
of  buffalo  veal,  all  plump  and  fat,  full  of  kidney  fat  and 
in  good  order,  though  having  been  13  days  on  the  way, 
broutiit  on  by  T.  L.  Rankin,  of  Lyndon,  Osage  Co., 
Kansas.  They  were  shot  near  the  Colorado  line  on  the 
Kansas  Pacific  Railroad,  and  brought  on  in  a  patent  car 
of  Mr.  Rankin.  This  meat  is  hardly  well  enough  known 
in  our  market  to  bring  a  remunerative  price,  for  this  lot 
might  have  been  sold  west  of  the  Alleghanies  fora  much 
higher  price  than  it  brings  here.  It  ought  to  bring 
as  much  as  the  very  best  beef.  It  conies  in  the  hides. 
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It  is  hard  to  realize  that  so  very  soon  after  this 


number  of  the  Agriculturist  is  intrusted  to  Uncle 
Sam’s  mail  bags,  it  will  be  read  by  thousands  of 
families  who  may  read  it  sitting  with  open  doors 
and  windows  and  watch  the  mellow  soil  turned 
by  the  plow,  or  enjoy  the  fragrance  of  blooming 
fruit  trees  and  jasmines,  while  we  shiver,  with  the 
thermometer  below  zero,  perhaps,  and  face  day  by 
day  the  blasts  of  winter.  Yet  it  is  even  so.  The 
fields  of  the  South  are  green  with  white  clover  and 
spring  grasses,  and  spring  work  is  beginning  in 
earnest.  The  market  gardens  about  Norfolk  and 
Beaufort  are  busy  enough,  and  their  early  crops 
perhaps  already  shipped  to  our  hungry  North. 
Clucking  mothers  lead  forth  their  downy  broods, 
which  will  make  our  choice  broilers  in  May  and 
June  at  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a  half  apiece.  In 
another  direction  mail  trains  and  stages  will  be  de¬ 
layed  by  drifted  snow,  and  neighbors  with  their  ox 
teams  and  snow  shovels  will  be  opening  roads  and 
helping  the  stage-sleigh  with  its  load  of  half-frozen 
passengers  through  to  their  journey’s  end. 

As  the  sun  rises  higher  at  noon,  and  waxes  hot¬ 
ter,  the  sap  will  start  in  the  sugar  hush,  and  there 
will  be  pleasant  scenes  on  many  a  hill-side,  where 
the  fires  of  the  sugar-camps  burn  night  and  day. 

AVe  still  have  comparative  leisure  for  reviewing  the 
past  year’s  work,  and  laying  plans  for  the  coming 
months,  when  so  much  hard  labor  will  be  demand¬ 
ed  that  the  mind  will  not  give  itself  readily  to  con¬ 
tinuous  thought.  AVhatever  plans  are  made,  on 
this  very  account,  if  for  no  other  reason,  should  be 
put  upon  paper,  so  that  when  the  time  comes  for 
their  prompt  execution,  they  shall  not  be  forgot¬ 
ten.  The  season  of  field  work,  when  it  does  come, 
will  be  likely  to  come  all  at  once,  and  then  you  will 
feel  as  if  every  moment  were  gold.  Therefore,  use 
all  leisure  time  to  get  ready  for  spring  work. 

ISIaats  siTbouit  Work. 

If  the  snow  is  off  the  fields,  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  is  a  good  one  to  pick  up  stones.  Cart  them  off 
from  the  mowing  and  grain  fields  in  the  mornings, 
while  the  ground  is  frozen.  The  grass  fields  may 
be  gone  over  with  a  sharp  hoe  or  weeding  “spud,” 
and  multitudes  of  weeds  cut  just  below  the  surface. 


Winter  Grain ,  wliich  does  not  look  well,  and  has 
been  thrown  by  the  frost,  will  be  benefited  by  a 
light,  even  dressing  of  fine,  well-mixed  muck  com¬ 
post,  or  simply  fine  muck  or  soil. 

Grass  and  Clover  Seeds.- — These  may  be  sown  to¬ 
ward  the  end  of  the  month,  if  the  frost  is  pretty 
well  out  of  the  ground.  The  sowing  is  easiest 
dojje  on  a  light  snow,  when  the  seed  may  be  seen, 
and  an  even  cast  secured.  To  this  end,  it  is  often 
well  to  sow  in  two  directions  across  the  field,  and 
sometimes  even  three,  as  in  sowing  grass  seed  upon 
a  lawn.  Suitable  weather  for  this  frequently  does 
not  come  until  March.  Avoid  sowing  where  melt¬ 
ed  snows  will  wash  the  soil  away,  or  move  the  seed. 

Buildings. — Clear  roofs  from  too  heavy  snow, 
stop  leaks,  keep  eaves-trouglis  free,  paint  where 
needed,  fasteu  loose  boarcls,  keep  manure  away 
from  sills,  oil  rusty  hinges,  see  that  fastenings  are 
in  good  order,  and  all  repairs  promptly  made.  Get 
out  timber  for  sheds  sufficient  to  shelter  all  stock. 
Study  economy  and  convenience  in  plans. 

Ice. — Secure  a  full  supply,  if  not  already  done. 
In  good  weather,  an  ice-house  may  be  made  and 
filled  within  a  week.  One  will  pay  on  a  dairy  farm, 
and  be  convenient  everywhere. 

Manure. — Mix  plenty  of  muck,  especially  with 
that  from  the  horse  stable,  to  prevent  firefanging  ; 
or,  in  absence  of  this,  fork  over  the  pile  to  prevent 
too  great  heat.  All  deposits  now  made  in  readiness 
for  use  in  spring,  will  respond  to  drafts  to  be  made 
for  good  crops  next  fall.  Keep  a  heavy  balance  in 
your  favor  to  draw  upon. 

Wood- Ashes  should  not  be  emptied  into  wooden 
smoke-houses  before  they  are  sifted,  to  be  sure  no 
live  coals  are  in  them.  A  few  smouldering  sparks 
may  he  sufficient  to  fire  the  structure,  destroy  its 
contents,  and  cause  great  loss  ;  at  least  the  lower 
part  should  be  brick  or  stone. 

Crates ,  Bags ,  Barrels ,  Baskets ,  etc  ,  used  for  mar¬ 
keting,  or  kept  at  home,  should  tie  plainly  marked 
with  the  owner’s  name  and  residence.  A  branding- 
iron  or  marking-plate  and  brush  will  save  many 
losses.  Improve  leisure  by  put  ting  all  in  repair. 

Bird-Houses. — Prepare  neat  houses  for  martins, 
bluebirds,  and  wrens,  to  be  put  up  about  the  house, 
fruityard,  and  farm.  The  occupants  will  pay  good 
rent  by  destroying  insects. 

Farmers'  Clubs. — -The  meetings  may  be  made  in¬ 
teresting  by  committees  appointed  to  investigate 
and  report  on  subjects,  such  as  new  crops,  new  im¬ 
plements,  the  condition  of  farms  in  the  vicinity, 
etc.  ;  by  correspondence  with  other  similar  asso¬ 
ciations,  and  occasional  joint  meetings  of  the  clubs 
of  different  townships.  New  facts  and  experience, 
worthy  of  general  notice,  should  be  put  in  terse 
language,  and  communicated  to  the  Agriculturist. 

Advertisement^ are  profitable  reading.  They  usu¬ 
ally  indicate  what  progress  the  world  is  making. 
To  farmers  they  are  invaluable.  Notes  on  tools, 
seeds,  stock,  trees,  plants,  etc.,  should  be  made, 
and  further  information  gained  by  sending  for  cir¬ 
culars  of  trustworthy  parties.  The  Agriculturist 
aims  to  admit  no  other  class. 

Horses. — A  few  carrots  with  their  grain  will  aid 
digestion  and  appetite,  and  improve  their  coats. 
Exercise  daily.  Train  colts  so  that  no  breaking  will 
be  needed,  and  that  none  of  spirit  or  of  harness  re¬ 
sult.  Keep  working  and  carriage  horses  sharp  shod, 
well  groomed,  and  blanketed  when  standing  out, 
or  in  cold  stables  after  esercise.  Ventilate  stables, 
and  abolish  high  feeding  racks. 

Cows. — Dry  off  four  to  six  weeks  before  calving. 
Give  generous  feed  of  hay  and  roots,  but  not  much 
grain.  Cut  hay  or  straw,  steamed,  and-  a  little  bran 
or  meal  added,  is  profitable.  Keep  the  skin  healthy 
by  frequent  carding  and  brushing.  Those  about  to 
calve  should  be  turned  loose  into  separate,  roomy 
stalls.  AYatch  their  time,  to  give  assistance,  if 
needed,  but  do  not  interfere,  unless  absolutely  nec¬ 
essary,  and  then  use  gentle  means.  Allow  the  calf 
to  have  the  milk  for  four  or  five  days.  The  effect 
of  the  first  milk  is  medicinal  and  essential  to  the 
health  of  the  young  animal.  After  calving,  let  the 
cow  alone  ;  she  will  He  down  awhile,  and  then  get 
up  and  begin  to  eat.  Then  offer  her  a  warm  bran 
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mash,  made  with  scalding  water,  but  allowed  to 
cool  to  about  blood  heat.  Keep  her  upon  her 
usual  feed,  with  the  addition  of  roots,  to  promote 
the  flow  of  milk. 

Sheep  ought  to  have  free,  open  yards  or  a  more 
exteusive  range,  for  exercise  and  fresh  air  are  es¬ 
sential  to  their  health.  Shelters  must  be  well  ven¬ 
tilated,  not  crowded,  and  the  sheep  turned  out 
daily,  except  in  severe  storms.  Pregnant  ewes 
should  have  little  grain,  but  roots  with  hay.  Those 
yeaning  early  will  need  separate,  clean,  not  over- 
littered  apartments,  and  careful  attention,  that  the 
lambs  be  not  fatally  chilled. 

Swine. — Allow  breeding  sows,  near  farrowing, 
potatoes  or  other  succulent  food,  with  bran  or 
boiled  corn-mealv  Give  them  clean,  well-littered 
sties,  but  not  straw  enough  to  endanger  the  young 
by  covering  them  so  that  the  sow  will  lie  upon 
them.  Poles,  ten  inches  above  the  floor,  and  about 
eight  inches  out  from  the  sides,  all  around  the  pen, 
will  prove  a  great  safeguard. 

Implements. — Have  all  in  repair  and  readiness  for 
spring  work.  In  the  end,  buying  is  cheaper  than 
borrowing.  Consult  advertisements,  send  forcata- 
lognes  and  circulars  for  information  about  new  im¬ 
plements,  and  always  get  the  best. 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Department. 

Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  any  emergency 
that  may'  occur  in  the  busy  season.  An  extra  spade 
or  wkiffletree,  and  a  reserve  supply  of  seed  to  re¬ 
plant  in  case  of  failure,  are  often  of  the  greatest 
importance.  Next  month,  active  operations  will 
be  crowding,  and  even  now,  at  the  South,  out-of- 
door  work  is  going  on.  Trees  should  be  ordered 
at  once.  Stock  of  some  kinds  may  be  very  scarce, 
and  it  may  be  necessary  to  apply  to  more  than  one 
dealer,  in  order  to  procure  the  desired  varieties. 
The  assortment  of  seeds  is  at  its  best  this  month, 
and  it  is  well  to  secure  them  now.  The  same  with 
implements ;  purchase  the  best,  and  have  extra 
ones  or  duplicates  of  parts  that  are  liable  to  be 
broken.  Test  seeds,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  assured 
from  your  own  knowledge  that  they  are  good.  It 
is  a  great  advantage  to  the  purchaser  and  a  con¬ 
venience  to  the  vender,  to  order  trees,  seeds,  and 
such  things,  well  in  advance.  Seedsmen  now  have 
their  catalogues  ready’  and  their  stock  in  store. 

Orchard  and  Hiiirserj'. 

Washing  and  Scraping  axe.  of  great  benefit  to  neg¬ 
lected  trees  ;  and  washing,  at  least,  may  be  done 
with  advantage  on  all  fruit  trees.  It  destroys  the 
young  and  almost  invisible  growth  of  mosses  and 
lichens,  kills  dormant  insects  that  have  hidden  in 
crevices,  and  improves  the  tree  generally.  Various 
tree  washes  have  been  recommended,  but  there  is 
probably  nothing  better  than  good,  home-made  soft 
soap,  thinned  with  water  to  work  conveniently  with 
a  brush.  Remove  the  loose  scales  of  bark  by  means 
of  a  blunt  scraper  before  washiug. 

Insects  are  to  be  fought  at  all  seasons.  Remove 
the  eggs  of  the  tent-caterpillar  before  they  hatch. 
They  are  to  be  found  near  the  end  of  the  small 
twigs,  glued  around  in  a  neat  band.  The  wingless 
females  of  the  canker-worm  begin  to  ascend  the 
tree  as  soon  as  the  ground  thaws.  There  are  many 
protectors,  all  of  which  agree  in  principle — that  of 
interposing  a  barrier  over  which  the  insect  cannot 
crawl. 

Cions  may  still  be  cut.  Pack  them  in  fresh  saw¬ 
dust  ;  or,  if  put  iu  a  tight  tin  box,  and  kept  in  a 
cool  place,  they  will  keep  in  good  condition  until 
it  is  time  to  set  them. 

Crafting  should  be  done  only  when  the  swelling 
of  the  buds  shows  that  vegetatioir  is  starting.  Cions 
may  be  cut  and  preserved  in  moss  or  sawdust. 

Pruning  is  to  be  done  before  growth  begins.  In 
pruning  neglected  trees,  the  object  should  be  to 
get  an  open  and  well-balanced  head.  Take  care 
that  a  bad  wound  is  not  made  by  the  falling  of  the 
limb  when  partly  sawed  off.  Pare  wounds  smooth, 
and  cover  them  with  melted  grafting  wax  or  brown 
paint,  which  may  be  tinted,  to  be  less  conspicuous. 


Planting. — The  time  for  setting  trees  will  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  locality.  In  the  Southern  States, 
planting  will  be  done  this  month,  but  at  the  North 
nothing  is  gained  by’  planting  too  early.  Cold,  dry¬ 
ing  winds  are  very  injurious. 

Varieties. — For  family  use,  the  selection  should 
comprise  varieties  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest. 
For  marketing,  there  should  be  but  few  varieties, 
and  in  making  a  selection,  local  experience  is  the 
only  safe  guide.  Do  not  buy  from  the  extrava¬ 
gantly  colored  pictures  shown  by  traveling  agents. 
If  unfamiliar  with  the  sorts,  go  about  among  those 
who  grow  fruit,  and  learn. 

Injured  Trees. — Such  as  are  broken  by  the  wind 
should  be  pruned  as  the  case  may  require  ;  and  the 
stumps,  when  limbs  are  removed,  should  be  painted 
over  with  hot  grafting  wax,  to  prevent  the  sap 
flowing  out  and  “scalding”  the  bark,  as  the  farm¬ 
ers  call  it.  When  trees  are  gnawed  by  mice  and 
rabbits,  if  the  injury  does  not  amount  to  girdling, 
or  nearly  to  that,  pare  the  torn  edges  of  the  bail*, 
and  paint  this  also  with  grafting  wax  ;  make  a  plas¬ 
ter  of  earth  and  cowdung  and  apply  this,  binding 
it  on  with  a  cloth.  If  girdled,  the  bark  above  and 
below  should  be  united  by  means  of  twigs  of  the 
size  of  one’s  finger  inserted  in  each  side  and  bound 
on,  the  ends  being  sharpened  and  fitting  corre¬ 
sponding  notches. 


Fruit  Garden. 

Dwarf  Trees  will  need  pruning,  washing  with  soap 
or  lye,  protection  against  insects,  etc.,  and  such 
other  care  as  has  already  been  suggested  for  trees 
in  the  orchard. 

Pruning  of  small  limbs  may  be  done  with  the 
knife  wherever  necessary,  to  bring  trees  into  shape. 

Grape-  Vines  not  attended  to  last  autumn  should 
be  pruned  in  the  first  mild  spell  that  occurs. 

Strawberries  may  be  set  as  soon  as  plants  can  be 
procured,  and  the  frost  is  fairly  out  of  the  ground. 

Trellises  will  be  needed  for  grapes,  and  posts 
should  be  got  out.  Where  durable  timber  is  scarce, 
set  a  short  locust  post  in  the  ground,  and  spike  to 
it  an  upright  of  other  wood. 

Blackberries  and  Rasioberries  should  be  set  as  early 
as  the  condition  of  the  soil  will  allow.  The  under¬ 
ground  shoots,  which  will  form  the  cancs  of  next 
season,  start  very  early,  and  are  likely  to  be  injured 
if  the  setting  is  left  until  late. 


Biitchcii  Garden. 

Every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country,  or 
who  lives  where  the  backyard  is  not  all  flagged, 
except  a  square  rod  to  dry  clothes  upon,  or  who 
lives,  and  does  not  board,  is,  or  should  be,  practi¬ 
cally  interested  in  the  kitchen  garden ;  the  count¬ 
less  daily  blessings  which  come  to  the  board 
every  month  in  the  year — yes,  every  dag  in  the  year 
— are  blessings — God’s  blessings — received  from 
the  garden.  Good  food  brings  health ;  fruit  and 
vegetables  are  man’s  first  and  most  natural 
food.  According  to  Moses,  man  was  first  permit¬ 
ted  to  eat  meat  after  the  flood.  The  crisp  salads 
and  spinach  of  the  early  spring  are  followed  by 
the  long  list  of  delicious  things  until  the  store  of 
various  roots,  cabbages,  and  celery,  parsley,  etc., 
fills  our  cellars  and  keeps  us  well  supplied  until 
spring  comes  again  with  its  delicacies. 

Manure,  the  one  thing  needful  for  success  in 
gardening  anywhere,  North  or  South,  whether  to 
be  spread  for  the  crops  or  to  be  used  for  hot-beds, 
must  not  be  allowed  to  get  overheated.  Turn  it 
over,  and  water  it  if  too  dry. 

At  the  South  hardy  vegetables  may  now  be  sown 
— turnips,  carrots,  lettuce,  cabbages,  radishes, 
onions,  leeks,  spinach,  parsley,  etc.,  also  plant  po¬ 
tatoes,  peas  and  rhubarb,  asparagus  and  other  roots. 
The  time  for  planting  tender  vegetables,  such  as 
okra,  beans,  cucumbers,  etc.,  must  be  governed  by 
that  at  which  it  is  safe  to  plant  Indian  corn.  Corn 
is  so  generally  planted  all  over  the  country,  and  the 
time  at  which  it  is  safe  to  put  in  the  crop  is  so  well 
established  in  each  locality,  that  it  is  always  a  sale 
guide  for  the  inexperienced. 
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Cold  Marries. — Plants  in  these  will  need  more 
care,  must  have  plenty  of  air,  and  exposure  by  re¬ 
moving  the  sashes  whenever  the  weather  will  allow. 

Hot-beds,  unless  very  early  vegetables  are  wanted, 
need  not  be  made,  at  the  North,  until  next  month. 
In  Southern  gardens  they  may  be  prepared,  and 
tomatoes,  peppers,  egg-plants,  cabbages,  etc.,  sown 
in  them.  Shelter  from  prevailing  winds  should  be 
looked  out  for,  and  if  necessary  to  make  the  bed  iu 
an  exposed  place,  it  will  pay  to  put  up  a  temporary 
fence  to  shut  off  prevailing  winds. 

Brush  and  Poles  for  peas  and  beans  should  be  cut 
while  there  is  leisure,  trimmed  and  sharpened,  aud 
stacked  near  the  place  where  they  will  be  used. 

Boot  Crops  that  were  left  in  the  ground  all  winter 
— salsify,  parsnips  and  horseradish — may  be  dug  for 
sale  or  use  whenever  the  ground  is  thawed. 

Rhubarb  may  be  forced,  by  taking  up  the  roots 
and  setting  them  iu  boxes  of  earth  in  a  greenhouse; 
or,  a  few  roots  iu  the  bed  may  be  forced  by  covering 
with  boxes  or  barrels  around  which  is  heaped  a 
good  supply  of  fermenting  manure. 

Potatoes. — Plant  some  early  sort,  such  as  Early 
Rose,  as  soon  as  the  frost  will  allow. 

Straw  Mats  to  cover  the  sash,  to  protect  plants 
from  frost  or  too  much  sun,  are  very  important. 
They  should  be  7  feet  long,  and  feet  wide,  so 
that  two  will  cover  three  sashes.  One  of  the  sim¬ 
plest  ways  to  make  them  is  to  stretch  five  strands 
of  strong  twine  or  “  marlin,”  of  the  proper  length, 
to  form  the  mat,  then  lay  on  straw,  with  the  but 
ends  towards  the  edges  of  the  mats,  and  about  an 
inch  in  thickness ;  then  put  five  other  strings  over 
the  straw,  and  directly  above  the  first  ones,  aud 
take  a  large  needle  and  twine  and  sew  through  the 
straw,  taking  care  that  the  loop  of  the  stitch  catches 
both  the  upper  and  lower  strings. 

Flower  4>ia.r«ieti  and  I.awji. 

It  is  pleasant  to  have  in  the  flower  garden,  and  to 
a  less  extent  upon  the  lawn,  a  constant  variation 
year  after  year,  in  the  kind  of  flowers,  aud  in  their 
succession  upon  the  same  ground.  A  little  thought 
and  planning  will  secure  this,  and  add  much  to 
the  interest  of  ornamental  and  pleasure  grounds. 

Ornamental  Trees  should  have  the  same  care  as 
fruit  trees.  Most  of  them  will  repay  manuring ; 
and  they  need  pruning  whenever  a  branch  disfigures 
the  proper  shape. 

Shrubs  may  be  pruned  and  thinned.  Those  that 
bloom  on  the  new  wood  may  be  cut  back,  but  those 
which  have  their  flower-buds  already  formed  need 
only  to  be  thinned  when  the  growth  is  crowded. 

Plants  in  Pits  must  have  air  on  warm  days,  or  they 
will  get  drawn  up  by  the  increasing  heat  of  the  sun. 
Give  water  only  when  the  soil  in  the  pots  is  dry. 

Dahlias,  Cannas ,  etc.,  stored  in  cellars,  ought  not 
to  be  too  damp.  If  there  are  signs  of  mould  or 
rot,  remove  them  to  a  dry  room. 

Rustic  Work  should  have  a  coat  of  oil,  and  such 
trellises  and  frames  as  need  it  should  be  painted 
during  the  very  early  spring. 

Lawns  may  be  rolled  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of 
the  ground,  and  h  they  did  not  have  a  top-dressing 
last  autumn,  give  one  now  of  good  compost. 

At  the  South. — Make  walks,  prepare  borders,  and 
set  edging.  Transplanting  of  trees,  shrubs  aud 
herbaceous  perennials,  may  be  done,  and  the  hard¬ 
ier  annuals  sown. 


Cai”«‘4xS»E!<>5SSe  WilldOW  Plants. 

During  mild  weather  more  care  will  be  required 
with  the  fires,  as  sudden  changes  are  apt  to  occur. 
Maintain  a  uniform  temperature,  which  should  be 
10°  to  15°  lower  by  night  than  by  day. 

Camellias  that  have  done  flowering  must  be 
pruned,  and  if  the  pots  are  full  of  roots,  repot. 

Azaleas  coming  into  flower  should  have  more 
water,  and  when  in  bloom,  be  shaded  from  the  sun. 

Dust  should  be  removed  from  the  leaves  of  win¬ 
dow  plants  by  washing  or  showering. 

Bidbs  should  have  the  flower-stalk  cut  away  as 
soon  as  out  of  flower.  If  in  pots  or  boxes,  the 
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leaves  may  be  kept  growing  until  they  can  be 
turned  out  in  the  open  ground.  Bulbs  that  have 
flowered  in  glasses  are  not  worth  saving. 

Plants  in  Bloom  will  need  shading  during  the 
middle  of  the  day.  Bring  those  about  to  flower 
near  the  glass. 

Propagation. — Cuttings  of  Verbenas,  Geraniums, 
Heliotropes,  and  such  plants  as  are  often  needed 
in  large  quantities,  may  be  started,  and  by  beginning 
early,  the  stock  may  be  multiplied  extensively.  The 
temperature  of  the  air  of  the  house  should  always 
be  lower  than  that  of  the  cutting  bench. 

Animals,  for  summer  blooming,  may  be  sown  in 
shallow  boxes,  and  the  seedlings,  when  large 
enough  to  handle,  may  be  pricked  out  into  other 
boxes.  Many  herbaceous  perennials,  started  early, 
will  bloom  the  first  year. 


TWO  MISTAKES-Read  About  Them. 


First,  we  think  every  one  of  our  readers  makes 
a  Mistake,  who  does  not  secure  the  reading  of 
Hearth  amd  Home.  As  that  and  American  Agri- 
culturist  are  supplied  together  for  $4  a  year,  Hearth 
and  Home  really  costs  the  reader  of  this  Journal 
only  $3.50  a  year,  or  less  than  5  cents  a  week,  which 
is  less  than  the  price  of  one  fair  cigar,  and  less  than 
the  produce  of  one  hen  would  sell  for.  Aside  from, 
or  if  you  prefer,  in  addition  to  any  profit  from  the 
circulation  of  Hearth  and  Home,  we  really  desire  all 
our  okl  readers  to  have  it,  because  we  believe  it 
will  both  please  and  benefit  them.  It  is  really  a 
very  fine  paper,  and  full  of  good  things,  and  we 
not  only  know  we  can,  but  know  we  shall  make  it 
a  first-rate  Journal  for  every  body.  Its  Engravings 
arc  very  beautiful,  pleasing,  and  instructive  withal. 
These  illustrations  are  not  cheap  ink  blots,  but  are 
of  the  first  class,  and  excellently  printed. 

Its  30  pages  arc  nearly  double  the  size  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist,  and,  in  addition  to  the  engrav¬ 
ings,  there  are  two  of  these  large  pages  ®f  edito¬ 
rials  on  live  topics  ;  a  page  or  more  on  Agriculture, 
and  one  on  Horticulture  and  Gardening,  etc.,  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  best  practical  men  in  the  country  ; 
three  pages  on  a  variety  of  topics,  answers  to 
queries,  etc.  ;  a  page  or  more  of  the  very  best  prac¬ 
tical  information  on  Household  work  ;  two  pages  of 
miscellany— art,  science,  literature,  including  a 
couple  of  columns  of  choice  humor,  such  as  will 
rest  the  tired  man  or  woman,  helping  him  to 
“  laugh  and  grow  fat and  then  come  two  pages 
of  the  most  charming  children’s  reading  that  we 
find  anywhere.  Finally,  we  have  four  pages  giv¬ 
ing,  in  a  condensed  but  clear  form,  the  news  of  a 
week,  brought  up  to  within  an  hour  of  mailing. 
In  these  pages  one  will  find  a  record  of  every  thing 
of  general  interest  going  on  in  the  world,  in  such 
a  form  that  busy  men  and  women,  and  those  not 
supplied  witlka  large  stock  of  newspapers,  can  find 
a  ready  prepared  digest  of  what  is  transpiring, 
without  wading  through  a  mass  of  printed  matter. 
The  latest  financial, commercial,  produce, live-stock, 
and  other  market  reports  are  also  given.  Such  is 
Hearth  and  Home,  and  we  mean  to  make  it  so  val¬ 
uable  that  no  one  can  afford  to  be  without  it,  and 
we  want  to  have  all  our  readers  enjoy  it.  Please 
give  it  a  trial.  A  specimen  copy  w»ill  be  sent  to 
any  one  desiring  it. 

The  second  Mistake  referred  to  above,  is  an  idea, 
which  we  hear  is  entertained  by  some,  that  Hearth 
and  Home  and  American  Agriculturist  are  alike. 
They  are  entirely  different  in  engravings  and 
reading  matter— as  much  so  as  if  published  a 
thousand  miles  apart,  though  the  combination  of 


the  business  interests  saves  in  rent,  in  printing, 
and  other  machinery,  in  business  clerk  hire,  in 
mailing,  and  engravings,  news,  etc.  etc.,  so  that  we 
can  really  give  more  in  each  paper  for  the  same 
money  than  we  could  if  separate  business  estab¬ 
lishments  were  required  for  each  Journal. 

With  these  facilities,  and  with  a  combined  circu¬ 
lation  Yeaching  over  300,000  families,  which 
divides  the  cost  so  as  to  make  it  comparatively 
small  to  each,  we  are  able  to  present  to  every 
reader  of  the  two  Journals,  at  the  small  cost  of 
only  8  cents  a  week,  copies  of  engravings  worth 
to  $.40,000  each  year,  and  an  amount 
of  reading  matter  equivalent  to  what  is  given  in 
133  good  Books  of  the  size  usually  sold  at  $1  each  ! 

|ggr°  Both  Journals  arc  Electrotyped,  so  that 
Numbers  from  the  beginning  of  the  Volumes  can 
at  any  time  be  supplied  as  called  for. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


Gold  has  been  without  remarkable  change  since  our 
last,  the  extremes  of  the  price  having  been  110 l4@lllys, 
and  the  closing  quotation  on  Jan.  11,  110i4,  against  111 

on  Dec.  15 . There  has  been  more  than  an  average 

trade  in  the  leading  kinds  of  Breadstufi’s  since  our  last, 
and  the  general  tendency  of  prices  has  been  upward. 
The  export  demand  has  been  fair  for  Flour  and  Wheat, 
and  moderate  for  Corn,  at  the  advancing  figures.  The 
available  supply  of  prime  qualities  has  been  much  reduc¬ 
ed,  and  holders  have  shown  increased  confidence . 

There  has  been  renewed  activity  in  Provisions,  especially 

in  hog  products,  which  close  decidedly  dearer . The 

Cotton  movement  has  been  fairly  active,  but  at  variable 

prices,  closing  heavily . There  has  been  more  call  for 

Ilay,  Tobacco,  and  Wool,  at  rather  steadier  rates . The 

dealings  in  Hops  have  been  unimportant  and  prices  have 
been  much  depressed,  on  liberal  ofl'erings,  particularly  of 
undesirable  qualities. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 


fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
from  our  daily  record  during  the  year,  show  at  a  glance 
the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  Jan.  11,  1811, 
and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year;  also  for  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1810. 

1.  transactions  at  tiiis  new-york  markets. 
Receipts.  Flour,  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  liar  lee.  Oats. 

tG  days  this  m’tb.304,000  276,000  198,000  5,600  311,000  291,000 

26  days  last  in’th.535,000  3,184,000  1,510,000 16,000  1,212,000  1,936,000 

Sat.es.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  line,  Barley.  Oats. 

26  days  this  in’th.321.000  2,011,000  973,000  11,000  210,000  811,000 

20  days  last  m’Ui.547,000  3,131,000  4,116,000  07,000  156,000  1,113,000 

3.  Comparison  toilh  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheal.  Corn.  Rue.  Barley.  Oats. 

20  days  1870 . 301,000  216,000  198,000  5  600  317,000  291,000 

21  days  1869 . 211,500  185,000  111,000  -  118,000  231,000 

Sat.es.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  Harley.  Oats. . 

26  days  1810...  321,000  2,041,000  913,000  41.500  216,000  811,000 

24  days  1869..  .211,000  1,756,000  995,000  32,000  133,000  768,000 


3.  Slock  of  grain  in  store  at  Hew  York: 

Wheat,  Corn,  Rye,  Barley,  Oats,  Malt, 
1871.  bush.  bush.  hush,  bush,  bush.  bush. 

Jan.  16 . 3,685,116  212,618  151,130  551,191  1,136,936  216,394 

1870. 

Dec.  15 . 3,060,762  208,319  118,069  500,397  2,085,137  231,129 

Nov.  9  . 2,092,900  300,000  116,800  400.100  2,125,000  - 

Oct.  10 . 1,809,921  416,514  53,391  181, SOS  1,619,658  231,453 

Sept.  12 . 1,381,481  161,891  50,869  107,114  1,053,019  130,881 

Aug.  8 . 1.138,876  589,973  25.437  106,101  691,766  119,046 

July  11 . 1.281.913  483,510  28,816  93,600  655.068  109,418 

June  T .  106.118  69,845  21,891  91,630  488,113  108,715 

May  10 . 1.158,052  110,829  20,502  126,013  410,517  83,000 

April  11 . 1,845.180  285,916  23,219  181,112  156,811  99,988 

March  1 . 2.509, 60S  481.176  39,089  278,905  1,105.191  97,139 

Feb.  11...  .2,902,638  531,003  62,112  322.425  1,199,672  36,214 

Jan.  12  . 4,423,028  591,903  33,239  34,900  1,310,935  85,405 


4.  Receipts  of  Breadstuff's  in  New  York  in  each  of 
the  last  eight  years: 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  Barley.  Oats. 

1870 _  4,143,993  24,083,742  9,143,478  550,169  5,020,71S  9,626,606 

1569.. .. 3. 535. 716. 23,813,652  11,666,784  857,803  3,007,958  8,147,322 

1868.. .. 2. 860. 726. 12,983,117  19,053,615  113,351  2,853,013  10,221,590 

1867. . .  .2,602,892  9,640,131  14,979,217  765.316  2,669,124  8,030,807 

1866.. .. 2. 120. 835. 5,129,912  22,189,532  1,314,943  5,695,485  8,811,064 

1865. . .  .3,628,526  8,168,929  15,935,217  899,679  3,239,054  9,851,955 

1864. . .  .3,967,717  13,453,136  7.104,89  >  491,915  2,514,891  12,952.238 

1863. . .  .4,574,059  19,937,856  14,231,599  439,067  2,114,485  11,076,035 


5.  Exports  from  New  York ,  Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31: 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rue.  Barley.  Oats. 

1810 . 1,950,234  18,416,035  431,792  92,431  28,986 

1869 . 1,582,211  18,240,586  1,637,586  142,512  49,393 

1868 . 1,020,522  5,775,109  6,002,825  153,093  94,340 

6.  Comparative  Stock  of  Flour  in  New  York,  Jan.  1. 


18f>8. 

18C.9. 

1S70. 

1871. 

Western  and  State  Flour. . 

.  .482,294 

438.173 

395,203 

518,349 

Canada  Flour . 

830 

5,30!) 

575 

850 

Southern  Flour .  . 

..  25,459 

30,001 

40,500 

45,810 

California  Flour . 

19.904 

1,140 

Grand  total,  bbls _ 

.  .508,383 

490,918 

443,418 

565,069 

Corn,  bushels . 1,51 

Rye,  bushels _ 

Barley,  bushels 

Oats,  bushels . 

Malt,  bushels . 

Peas,  bushels 


Prick  op  Gold . 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  State 
Super  to  Extra  Southern.... 

Extra  Western . 

Extra  Genesee . 

Superfine  Western . 

Rye  Flour . 

Corn-Meat . 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White.. 
All  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber. 

Coax—  r  cllow . 

Mixed . 

Oats— Western . 

Slate  . 

Rye. . . 

Ba  rlky . 

IIay— Bale  13  100  ft . 

Straw,  19100  ft . 

Cotton— Middlings,  IP  ft _ 

Hops— Crop  OHS70,  ?  ft . 

Feathers— Live  Geese,  13  lb. 

Seed— Clover.  13  lb" . 

Timothy,  ¥1  bushel . 

Flax,  ft  bushel . 

Sugar— Brown,  19  ft . 

Molasses.  Culm,  ?gal . . 

Coffee— Rio,  (Gold,  ill  bond) 
Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &c.,hft. 

Seed  Leal,  ft  ft  " . 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece, ip  ft. 

Domestic,  pulled,  ?  ft . 

California,  unwashed, _ 

Tallow,  19  1b 


x  Slock  of 

Grain  in  . 

New  York, 

Jan.  1. 

1SG8. 

1809. 

1870. 

1871. 

4,028,005 

4, 400), 309 

3,700.0i  6 

..1,517,900 

2,061 ,019 

610,500 

303,033 

296,443 

C6, 050 

2,2S9.0G5 

..  396,820 

047,459 

G39.933 

19>,070 

.2, SOS, 000 

3,213,388 

1 ,790,962 

1,401,192 

121,113 

91,114 

14,571 

74,708 

47,611 

358,330 

trent  Wholesale  Pr 

■ICES'.v 

Deo.  15. 

Jan 

.  17.’ 
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$5  10 

©  6  65 

4=5  00 

® 

6  85 

5  15 

@  9  00 

5  80 

9  25 

5  80 

©  9  25 

G  30 

9  00 

0  05 

®  8  75 

0  90 

© 

9  00 

5  10 

@  5  45 

5  00 

® 

6  10 

3  95 

®  5  50 

4  00 

© 

5  GO 

3  80 

@  4  50 

3  75 

® 

4  50 

1  40 

1  80 

1  50 

@ 

1  80 

1  12 

@  1  4S 

1  15 

® 

1  55 

75 
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85 

8L 

© 

85 

72 

@ 

82 

79 

© 

83 

58 

@ 

62 

58X® 

63 

00 

® 

60  y. 

60  V.® 

62 

90 

@  1  12 

95 

® 

1  10 

78 

@  1  12 

85 

© 

1  12 

1  05 

1  35 

1  20 

® 

1  40 

75 

©  1  15 

80 

® 

1  25 

15 

@ 

15* 

15K@ 

16X 

8 

@ 

10 

0 

® 

14 

75 

® 

85 

75 

© 

S5 

11 

® 

nx 

1052® 

4  50 

®  5  00 

5  <5 

© 

6  00 

2  10 

@  2  20 

2  10 

® 

2  20 

9R@ 

SX© 

uy2 

18 

33 

20 

© 

35 

9  x@ 

13 

10 

© 

m 

0 

@ 

12Y, 

6 

@ 

m 

10 

@ 

75 

10 

® 

75 

44 

@ 

50 

44 

© 

57 

27 

® 

44 

27 

© 

45 

— 

@ 

— 

26 

© 

S3 

— 

® 

— 

_8X@ 

9 

Oil-Cake— 'f<  ton . 

41  00 

@41  50 

40  50 

”@41  00 

Pork — Mess,  $  barrel . 

19  55 

@24  00 

21  50 

@22  50 

Prime,  70  barrel . . 

17  00 

@17  50 

18  50 

@20  50 

Beef— Plain  mess . 

10  00 

@15  00 

11  00 

@15  00 

Laud,  in  tres.  &  barrels,  it  ft. 

11M®  1257 

12 

© 

13 

Butter— State,  lb . 

20 

©  42 

20 

© 

42 

Western,  if  ft . 

13 

@  33 

12 

@ 

33 

Cheese . . 

5 

®  Hi  A 

5 

@ 

16X 

Beans—?!  bushel . 

1  75 

©  2  60 

1  75 

©  2  65 

Peas— Canada,  tree,  7ft  bn.... 
Eggs— Fresh.  7ft  dozen . . . 

1  25 

®  1  30 

1  25 

@  1  30 

30 

@  36 

si 

® 

35 

Poultry—!  tressed  Fowls _ 

15 

®  18 

16 

@ 

13 

Turkeys,  dressed,  7ft  . 

18 

@  20 

15 

© 

18 

Geese, pair . . . 

1  85 

@  2  25 

1  75 

@  2  25 

1\  oodcock,  ?  pair . 

80 

©  1  00 

@ 

Ducks,  ?!  ft . 

10 

®  19 

15 

18 

Prairie  Chickens,  if!  pair . 

75 

@  1  12 

— 

@ 

-  . 

Quails,  per  dozen . 

Venison,  per  lb . 

1  25 

@  1  50 

1  50 

©  1 

75 

8 

@  18 

13 

@ 

21 

Potatoes,  7ft  bbl . 

2  25 

©  4  00 

2  50 

@  5  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  7ft  bbl . 

2  50 

©  3  00 

3  00 

@  3  50 

Turnips—?!  bid . 

1  CO 

@  1  50 

1  00 

@  1  25 

Garbages — 7ft  100 . 

5  00 

@10  00 

5  00 

@10  00 

Onions— $  bbl.. . 

2  75 

©  3  25 

3  00 

©  4  CO 

Cranberries—?!  bbl . 

8  00 

@12  CO 

9  CO 

@12 

00 

Broom-corn—?!  ft . 

3 

©  8 

3 

© 

8 

Apples— ?  barrel . 

1  00 

@  2  75 

1  00 

©  3  50 

New- York  Live-Stock  Markets. — 


week  ending.  Beeves.  Cows. 


Dec. 

19th . 

..  G.570 

78 

Bee. 

26th . 

..  6,574 

69 

.Ian. 

2d . 

..  5, .".79 

61 

Jan. 

9th . 

..  6.957 

65 

Jan. 

Kith . 

. .  5,557 

58 

Total  in  5  Weeks.. 

..31,237 

331 

do  .forprev.  5  Weeks  31,920 

448 

Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  ToVl. 

950  35,890  25.5S3  60,07t 

1,178  36,023  27.313  71,217 

718  21,157  19,609  47.1S4 

805  21,462  14,910  44,205 

002  28,142  14,911  49,341 

4,313  142,614  102,452  212,024 
1,513  113,416  121,905  338,262 


Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 


Average  per  Week . 6,247 

do.  do.  last  Month. _ 0,984 


do.  do.  prev’s  Month...  .8,403 
Average  per  Week,  1S10.  6,841 

Average  per  Week,  1S69.  6,275 

do.  do.  do.  1S08  .  5,733 

do.  do.  do.  1807  .  5,544 

do.  do.  do.  1S66  .  5,748 


do.  do.  do.  1S65  .  5,255 

Total  in  1869 . 326, 2S0 

Total  in  ISOS . 298,128 

Total  in  1867 .  293,832 

Total  in  1866. .  298.8S0 

Total  ill  1865 .  270,211 

Total  ill  1S61 .  267,009 


66 

803 

2S.585 

20.490 

89 

1,509 

34,689 

24,381 

111 

2.139 

41,306 

26,206 

91 

2,240 

28,151 

11,108 

92 

1,152 

28,836 

15,348 

105 

1,588 

27.182 

18,809 

61 

1,320 

22,154 

20,605 

94 

1,200 

20,000 

13,000 

118 

1,500 

16,091 

11.023 

1.827 

91,083 

1,499,509 

798,199 

1,466 

S2.571 

1,413,419 

91S.0G1 

.369 

69,911 

1,114.154 

1,102,643 

,885 

62.420 

1,010,000 

G12,000 

.161 

71,991 

836,133 

513,190 

,003 

75,021 

7S2.4G2 

660,277 

ESeef  Cattle.— The  lighter  supply  during  the  five 
weeks  just  ended  fails  to  add  anything  to  the  price.  In 
fact,  prices  have  steadily  declined,  with  the  exception  of 
holiday  week,  when  large  quantities  of  fancy  cattle  were 
sent  in  for  sale, — more  than  over  before,  and  more  than 
could  he  sold  at  the  rates  such  animals  usually  reach.  A 
few  of  the  first  choice  ran  up  to  20c.@21c.  per  tt>.,  net 
weight,  hut  nearly  as  good  bullocks  went  at  17c.@lSc. 
before  all  were  closed  out.  The  course  of  trade  has  been 
such  as  to  inflict  serious  loss  upon  speculators  and  drov¬ 
ers  who  had  previously  contracted  for  stock.  Some  of 
the  old  dealers  have  been  compelled  to  retire,  and  others 
will  he  forced  to  follow,  unless  something  more  favorable 
turns  up.  Cattle  have  been  costing  nearly  as  much  at  the 
West  as  they  would  sell  for  here.  The  causes  are  a  con¬ 
tinued  large  supply,  and  markets  never  before  so  filled 
with  poultry  and  game.  Buffalo  from  the  prairies,  cattle 
dressed  in  Chicago,  deer  brought  down  in  the  western 
wilds,  with  innumerable  quail,  grouse,  and  rabbits,  all 
detract  from  the  trade  in  live-stock.  A  whole  car  load  of 
15,000  lbs.  buffalo  saddles  has  just  arrived  from  Colorado 
and  Kansas.  The  meat  is  offering  below  the  price  of 
beef.  Late  arrivals  of  cattle  show  a  better  quality,  with 
very  few  Texans  among  them.  During  the  year  1870, 
there  were  39,652  Texan  cattle,  that  State  standing  second 
in  source  of  supply.  The  present  trade  closes  in  a  very 
unsatisfactorily  for  dealers.  Orders  have  gone  West 
to  hold  back  the  stock  until  there  is  an  improvement  here. 


1871.] 
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Below  we  give  the  range  of  prices,  average  price,  and 
figures  at  which  large  lots  were  sold  : 

Dec.  19tli,ranged  10  @21  c.  Av.  U  c  Large  sales  13  @18 
do  26th.  do  10  @17  c  do  13>fc.  do  do.  12K@15 
.Tail  2d,  do.  8!4@16bic.  do.  1 3=Vc.  do.  do.  12p»@15 

do  Otli.  do  Sb;@l(>  c.  do.  13'4c.  do.  do.  11  @11 

do  16th.  do  S  @15  e  do  13  c.  do.  do.  11  @14 

milch  Cows.— The  fresh  cow  trade  seldom  amounts 
to  ranch  during  the  winter.  Milkmen  supply  themselves 
in  the  fall,  and  towards  spring  begin  to  purchase  again. 
Trade  has  been  very  dull  for  a  month  past,  poor  cows 
selling  low.  Some  sent  in  to  be  palmed  off  as  fresh 
cows,  when  they  were  really  “  stepmothers,"  were  sold 
at  $25@$30  each.  Very  poor,  but.  fresh  cows  are  selling 
at  $45@$55,  fair  to  good  at  $70@$S5,  and  prime  to  extras 
$90@$100 . Calves. — These  have  fallen  oft'  in  num¬ 

bers,  but  remain  steady,  so  far  ns  prices  are  concerned. 
During  the  winter  season,  large  quantities  arc  sent  in 
ready  dressed,  with  skins  on,  which  do  not  appear  in  the 
receipts  Such  calves  sell  at  12c.@16c.  for  thin  to  prime 
milk  veals,  and  Gc.@.10c.  for  fed  calves.  Live  are  worth 
10c.@12c.  per  lb.,  if  fair  to  fat,  and  4c.@8c.  for  grass  or 

hay  fed  up  to  thin,  milk  veals . Slaeep. — There  was 

a  good  supply  of  extra  fat  sheep  sent  in  for  the  holidays, 
weighing  from  120  to  200  lbs.  alive.  Such  animals  sold 
at  Sc.@10c.,  with  an  occasional  sheep  Sjtill  higher.  Since 
then  the  markets  have  been  tame,  with  a  surplus  of 
stock  usually  on  hand.  Butchers  now  complain  of  the 
many  ewes  sent  to  market  heavy  with  lamb.  Wethers 
sell  much  the  quickest.  Prices  range  from  4'4c.®5,4c. 
per  lb.,  live  weight,  for  thin  to  fair  sheep,  and  6c.@.7c.. 

for  good  to  extra . Swisic. — In  addition  to  the 

102,450'live  hogs  during  the  last  five  weeks,  we  have  had 
36.779  Western  dressed,  most  of  them  during  the  past 
fortnight.  Arrivals  of  dressed,  at  the  present,  time, 
equal  those  sent  in  alive.  Dealers  in  hogs  have  had  a 
rough  season  so  far,  prices  declining  between  the  time 
the  hogs  were  bought  West  and  sold  here.  They  are  now 
about.  y2 c.  lower  than  one  month  ago,  and  nearly  2c.  be¬ 
low  the  prices  of  this  time  last  year.  We  quote  live  at. 
7I|c.@7>!aC.,  with  city  dressed  at  S^c.TJ 9’fc.,  and  Wes¬ 
tern  dressed  at  8J4c.@S$£c.  Light  pigs,  when  selected 
out,  sell  for  more  money. 


Special  Premiums. 

For  a  renewal  and  one  new  subscriber,  to 
American  Agriculturist,  or  one  subscriber  to 
Heartii  and  Home. 

Trophy  Tomato  has  proved  so  fir  superior  to 
others  that  we  desire  to  have  it  widely  distributed,  and 
we  have  made  such  arrangements  with  Col.  Waring  as  to 
enable  us  to  offer  pure  seed  from  headquarters,  with  his 
trade  mark  guaranty  of  genuineness. 

Japan  Lilies. — We  offer  from  the  gardens  of  A.  S. 
Fuller,  Esq.,  several  of  the  beautiful  Japan  Lilies,  some 
of  which  have  been  sold  by  seedsmen  within  the  last  two 
years  as  high  as  $5  each.  Anyone  of  these  is  an  orna¬ 
ment  to  any  garden,  and  they  can  be  had/reeas  premiums. 

Emnelan  4; ra pc- Vines. — nasbrouck  & Bushnell, 
proprietors  of  the  original  stock,  will  supply  us  with 
vines  of  this  most  excellent  variety,  and  we  wish  all  of 
our  subscribers  would  try  at  least  one. 

I. — To  every  old  subscriber  to  American  Agriculturist 
who  after  this  date  renews,  and  sends  one  new  subscrib¬ 
er,  with  $1.50  for  each,  and  5  cents  for  postage  on  the 
premium,  we  will  send  any  one  of  the  following  eight 
articles  that  may  bS  chosen : 

1  Package  (200  Seeds)  of  Trophy  Tomato  Seeds. 

Or 1  Bulb  Red  Japan  Lily,  LUium  speciosum  n/brum. 

Or 1  Bulb  White  Japan  Lily,  I LUium  speciosum  album. 
Or 1  Bulb  Golden-banded  Lily,  Lilium  auralum. 

Or:— 1  Bulb  Long-flowered  Lily,  LUium  longiflorum. 

Or:— 1  Bulb  Gladiolus,  or  Sword  Lily,  named  varieties. 
Or :— 2  Bulbs  Tigridia,  or  Mexican  Tiger  Lily,differ’t  kinds. 
Or:— 1  Ehmelan  Grape-Vine  No.  1. 

II. — For  one  subscriber,  received  after  this  date  to 
HEARTH  AND  HOME,  for  one  year,  at  $3,  with  5  cents 
for  postage  on  the  article,  we  will  send  any  desired  one 
of  the  above  premiums.  Subscriptions  taking  these  spe¬ 
cial  premiums  will  not  be  counted  in  other  premium  lists. 


Sc!*vIce;jIi>S«  IPeanssjB  for  Wells,, 

—  ;‘T.  B.  R.,”  Broad  Run,  Va.,  writes:  ‘‘I  have  found 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  good,  durable  pump  for  a  deep 
well.  Do  you  know  a  pump  which  is  desirable  for  wells 
70  to  75  feet  deep,  in  localities  not  convenient  to  cities  ? 
Durability,  and  non-liability  fo  get  out  of  order  arc  prime 
necessities  with  us." — We  do  know,  just  such  a  pump, 
and  Believing  it  to  be  one  of  the  best  if  not  the  very  best 
pump  in  the  world,  we  offer  it-  as  a  prize  for  subscribers 
to  the  Agriculturist.  See  our  Premium  List  on  page  73. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many 
goo/l  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


3BosiJag-e  IS  fends  sa,  Acsim-  Ini  Ad¬ 
vance.  —The  postage  on  the  American.  Agriculturist 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  and  Territories,  paid  in 
advance ,  is  3  cents  a  quarter,  12  cents  a  year.  If  not  paid 
in  advance,  twice  these  rates  may  be  charged. 

Slow  lie  BEoiaaitf  ; — CSaeoScs  on  New* 
Yor3s  itanks  or  (Bankers  are  best  for  large  sums  ; 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co. 

Post-OJSiee  Money  Orders  may  Ire  obtain¬ 
ed  at  nearly  every  county-seat,  in  all  the  cities,  and  in 
many  of  the  large  towns.  We  consider  them  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  best  means  of  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  less, 
as  thousands  have  been  sent  to  us  ipilhout  any  loss. 

B2eg'5s4ei*e«l  ILet-ters,  mmnlei’  new 
system,  which  went  into  effect.  Oct.  1,  ISOS,  are  a  very 
safe  means  of  sending  small  sums  of  money  where  P.  O. 
Money  Orders  cannot  be  easily  obtained.  Observe,  the 
Registry  fee,  as  well  as  postage,  must  be  paid  in  stamps  at 
the  office  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  will  be  liable 
to  be  sent  to  the  Dead-Letter  Office.  Buy  and  affix  the 
stamps  both  for  postage  and  registry,  put  in  the  money,  and 
seal  llie  letter  in  the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his 
receipt  for  it.  Letters  thus  sent  to  us  are  at  onr  risk. 

BSoossatl  <Coj»ies  of  Volume  5J1>  are 

now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office  ;  or  $2.50  each,  if 
sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  previous  thirteen  volumes 
(10  to  2S)  will  also  be  forwarded  at  same  price.  Sets  of 
numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style,  at  75  cents  pervol.,  (50  cents  extra,  if  return¬ 
ed  by  mail.)  Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 

Clciilto*  can  at  any  lime  be  increased  by  remitting 
foreacli  addition  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members ; 
or  a  small  club  may  be  increased  to  a  larger  one  ;  thus  : 
a  person  having  sent  10  subscribers  and  $12,  may  after¬ 
wards  send  10  more  subscribers  with  only  $3  ;  making  a 
club  at  $20:  and  so  of  the  other  club  rates. 

'fflaere  i«<  Ao  MS«<a;slke  in  the  assertion 
that.  Many  Thousands  of  our  readers  may  this  month  se¬ 
cure,  free  of  cost,  one  or  more  of  the  valuable  articles  de¬ 
scribed  on  pages  73,  7-1,  and  75,  (see  also  page  44,)  and 
that ,  too,  without  interfering  with  their  regular  business. 
A  subscriber  or  two  a  day  for  either  journal,  will  soon 
count  up  enough  for  a  large  and  valuable  premium.  Few 
persons,  if  properly  enlightened  as  to  the  practical  value 
of  such  journals,  will  fail  to  subscribe.  They  will  decide 
to  save,  if  necessary,  a  few  cents  per  week  from  some 
needless  luxury,  to  secure  so  large  an  amount  of  useful 
reading,  and  so  many  hundreds  of  fine  engravings.  They 
only  need  an  invitation  with  a  few  explanations  from 
some  oue  who  knows  the  journals. 

will  Soona.  !>e  Alosag’,  and 

those  who  contemplated  setting  out  fruit  trees,  shrubs, 
etc.,  will  do  well  to  look  out  early  for  their  supplies.  It 
is  best  to  begin  in  time,  and  send  now  for  catalogues  of 
seeds,  trees,  and  plants,  and  make  up  orders.  If  deal¬ 
ers  have  their  orders  early,  they  can  be  all  ready  to  sup¬ 
ply  them  at  the  proper  time,  far  better  than  if  they 
“come  all  in  a  heap”  just  at  the  digging  season, 
and  the  earliest  orders  generally  fare  the  best.  Our 
own  advertising  columns  furnish  a  fair  directory  to  good 
dealers — we  aim  to  admit  none  others— none  that  we 
would  not  buy  of  ourselves  if  occasion  required.  As 
our  advertisers  know  our  strict  rules,  and  their  danger  of 
exclusion,  if  nothing  worse,  if  any  member  of  ow  family 
of  readers  is  not  well  dealt  by,  it  is  always  best  in  writ¬ 
ing,  on  sending  for  circular,  etc.,  to  note  the  fact  when 
advertisements  responded  to  were  seen  in  this  journal. 

That  !L5S2.Ie  Stea.m-EiijOg'iBi©,  which  was 
described  in  December,  is  worthy  of  all  we  said  of  it. 
Our  own  boys  find  it  a  perpetual  source  of  interest; 
and  the  first  one  obtained,  which  has  been  very  frequently 
run  during  more  than  two  months,  seems  rather  to  im¬ 
prove  with  ago  and  use.  Fifty-five  of  our  Sunday  school¬ 
boys  each  received  oue  of  these  as  a  Christmas  token  from 
their  teachers,  and  we  know  of  nothing  else  that  could 
have  given  a  hundredth  part  so  much  pleasure  as  these 
have.  Several  have  added  various  toy  attachments,  which 
are  worked  by  steam,  and  are  quite  interesting.  It  is  not 
only  a  pleasing  but  a  rational  toy  for  boys,  and  there  are 


a  good  many  grown-up  boys  that  enjoy  them.  They  are 
perfect,  reciprocating  engines  that  go.  Our  first  2,009, 
bought  for  premiums,  are  fast  going  to  those  who  have  se¬ 
cured  them,  but  we  have  made  arrangements  for  a  sup¬ 
ply,  for  a  month  more  at  least,  and  will  continue  to  fur¬ 
nish  one  of  these  for  three  subscribers  io  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  at  $1.50  each,  or  for  two  subscribers  for  Hearth 
and  Home  at  $3  each  a  year.  They  will  be  mailed  safely 
to  any  part  of  llie  United  States  or  Territories,  if  36  cents 
be  supplied  for  prepaying  posting  on  the  engine  and  box. 
For  two  subscribers  to  each  paper  at  the  above  prices, 
we  will  send  an  engine  post-paid. 

?^EB5E.4le-y  Mna.sasl&sag's?,, — It  is  lamentable 
that  Journals,  otherwise  respectable,  continue  to  adver¬ 
tise  almost  any  swindler  that  will  pay  them  for  the  space. 
To  issue  good  papers,  with  such  advertisements  where 
they  will  meet  the  eyes  of  the  unwary,  is  equivalent  to 
selling  sugar-coated  poison  under  a  false  name.  Many  of 
the  tilings  advertised  contain  poison  to  mind  and  morals 
ten  times  worse  in  the  end  than  strychnine  itself,  which 
indeed  kills  the  body,  but  not  the  soul  also.  A  letter  be¬ 
fore  us  from  a  gentleman  who  writes  like  one  of  fair  in¬ 
telligence,  tells  us  bow  lie  was  swindled  by  responding 
to  an  advertisement  which  was  so  constantly  before 
him  in  Harper's  "Weekly ,  and  in  other  leading  journals, 
(including  several  “Religions”  papers,)  that  lie  sup¬ 
posed  it  must  be  all  right.  This  is  only  one  case  in  hun¬ 
dreds  that  are  constantly  coming  to  our  knowledge. 
Covert,  advertisements  of  vicious  books  and  appliances, 
are  continually  placed  before  the  young.  Every  pub¬ 
lisher  should  promote  the  pecuniary  and  moral  interests  of 
his  readers  ;  he  lias  no  right  to  print  any  advertisement 
that  he  has  not  good  reason  to  believe  is  of  a  useful 
character,  and  from  an  upright,  reliable,  and  responsible 
advertiser.  If  bis  Editors — who  are  supposed  from  their 
very  position  to  have  facilities  for  information  superior 
to  those  enjoyed  by  the  readers — cannot  determine  as  to 
the  character  of  advertisements,  they  should  be  dismiss¬ 
ed,  and  belter  men  put  in  their  places.  Unfortunately, 
they  are  not  usually  consulted,  but  office  boys  or  clerks, 
who  are  expected  to  get  in  all  the  money  they  can,  are 
left  to  judge  of  advertisements,  or  left  without  discre¬ 
tion;  and  so  we  often  find  in  one  column  “Sunday 
reading,”  moral  precepts,  warnings  against  vice,  exhor¬ 
tations  to  honesty,  etc.,  and  in  the  next  column  or  two, 
on  the  same  page,  advertisements  of  a  directly  opposite 
tendency,  and  of  the  meanest  swindlers.  “  Brethren, 

these  Ihings  ought  not  so  t,o  lie.” . We  have  another 

large  batch  of  letters  and  circulars  concerning  the  pre¬ 
tended  counterfeit,  money  operators,  mostly  from  parties 
already  reported.  We  will  simply  give  a  list  of  their  as¬ 
sumed  names,  old  and  new,  as  a  sort  of  guide  or  direc¬ 
tory  to  this  class  of  swindlers:  Jas.  P.  Baker  &  Co.  ;  H. 
Colter  it-  Co. ;  Bell  &  Son  ;  King  &  Co. ;  Owen  Brothers  ; 
Jas.  Fisher  &  Co.  ;  Williams  &  Co.  (the  above  7  names 
all  used  by  one  man) ;  Win.  J.  Ferguson ;  II.  Hicks  & 
Co.  ;  Rufus  Stockton ;  Thos.  W.  Pierce  :  Win.  B.  Logan  ; 
Robt.  II.  Holland;  Jos.  R.  Lee;  B.  B.  Walker  &  Co.; 
Jno.  F.  Hamilton  ;  Jas.  B.  Sherman,  etc.  And  as  new 
names,  assumed  by  this  class  of  swindlers,  we  have  C.  E. 
Benson  &  Co.,  170  Broadway ;  W.  II.  Wood  &  Co.,  20S 
Broadway ;  J.  C.  Walter  and  Batey  &  Co.  (alias  Thos. 
Pierce),  599  Broadway;  E.  Conway  &  Co.,  102 Nassau-st., 
etc.  A  double  thief,  calling  himself  II.  Colter  &  Co., 
193  Broadway,  but  who  will  not  receive  any  letters  there, 
wants  money  by  express,  and  not  only  seeks  to  steal  oilier 
people's  money,  but  lie  either  has  stolen  or  counterfeited 
the  printed  envelopes  of  Messrs.  It.  II.  Allen  &  Co.,  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  well-known  Agricultural  Warehouse,  and 
uses  those  to  give  character  to  his  swindling  circulars 
enclosed  in  them.  Several  other  reputable  firms  have 

been  similarly  imposed  upon . A  letter  from  Lock- 

port,  Ohio,  says  the  writer’s  boy  was  so  worked  upon  by 
a  circular  sent  out  from  Canton,  O.,  that  he  stole  $10  and 
forwarded  it,  and  received  about  $100  in  counterfeit  50c., 
25c.,  and  10c.  currency.  The  name  givcp  we  withhold, 
as  we  have  no  such  name  on  our  list  of  pretended  coun¬ 
terfeit  dealers,  and  furthermore  none  of  these  men  actually 
send  any  counterfeit  money;  they  only  pretend  to,  and 
then  pocket  llie  money  of  their  dishonest  dupes.  If  any 
one  lias  received  such  circulars  from  Canton,  Ohio,  please 

send  us  a  copy . “Jeffries’  Grand  Gift  and  Musical 

Jubilee  ”  of  Council  Bluff's,  Iowa,  though  variously  sugar- 
coated,  is  in  principle  and  in  fact,  nothing  more  nor  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  “Havana  Lottery.'’  Wo  should  prefer  the 
latter,  if  disposed  to  invest  at  all  in  any  such  tiling,  for 
all  the  prizes  awarded  in  the  Havana  Lotteries,  where 
any  are  received,  are  in  gold,  good  anywhere,  and  not 
wliat-will-you-do-with-them  city  lots,  which  would  be 
sold  regularly  for  cash,  if  they  could  be  readily  sold  for 
any  thing. like  wliat  they  are  put  down  at  as  “prizes.” 
We  suppose  some  people  will  be  foolish  ononirh  to  invest 
in  Ibis  and  similar  “Gift  Enterprises,”  alias  lotteries, 
but  we  hope  not  one  of  our  readers  will  do  so..  ...  A 
gentleman  in  Maryland,  who  chanced  to  receive  a  copy 
of  our  paper  from  Washington,  as  a  wrapper,  gives  us 
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quite  a  list  of  swindles  practised  upon  himself  and  neigh¬ 
bors.  Had  he  read  the  Agriculturist  for  past  years,  he 
would  have  seen  all  those  humbugs  he  speaks  of,  and 
many  hundreds  of  others,  shown  up  in  their  true  colors. 
His  account  could  be  repeated  in  almost  every  neighbor¬ 
hood  in  the  entire  country  where  this  journal  lias  not 
been  read  for  years  past  by  a  sufficient  number  of  per¬ 
sons  to  act  as  centers  of  information  to  the  community 

generally . H.  H.,  of  Baltimore  Co.,  Md.,  and  a  good 

many  others,  are  “  definitely”  informed  that  not  only  the 
“  Spanish  Policy  ”  a  599  Broadway  affair,  but  every  other 
case  is  a  positive  swindle,  where  parties  profess  that  a 
“  $200”  watch  or  any  other  prize  has  been  drawn  which 
can  be  had  by  the  payment  of  5  or  10  percent  on  the  valu¬ 
ation.  There  have  been  very  many  operations  of  this 
kind,  mainly  by  parties  claiming  to  be  “receivers”  for 
some  exploded  gift  enterprise.  We  have  had  many  $5 
and  $10  bills  sent  us  to  pay  such  assessments,  which  have 
of  course  been  returned.  Multitudes  have  caught  at  the 
plausible  bait ;  their  money  has  never  been  heard  of  after¬ 
wards.  In  some  instances  operators  have  sent  a  cheap 
pinchbeck  or  gilded  or  silvered  watch,  costing  $2  or  $3 
to  get  up,  instead  of  the  “  $100,”  or  “  $165,”  or  “  $200” 
watch,  said  to  have  been  drawn.  The  professed  “  Spanish 
Policy”  is  an  outrageous  swindle...  ..Most  of  the 
professed  “  agents  ”  of  “  Havana  lotteries,”  now  oper¬ 
ating  in  this  country,  are  swindlers,  using  counterfeit 
tickets  ;  nothing  is  ever  heard  of  the  money  sent  to 
them  ;  and  the  cases  are  so  rare  where  one  gets  any  thing 
from  the  genuine  tickets,  that  none  but  very  ignorant 

people  or  lunatics,  will  ever  invest  a  dollar  in  them . 

The  Pocket  Time-keeper  for  $1  is  an  absolute  fraud — no 
better  than  a  chip  of  wood  with  a  string  tied  to  it.  The 
seller  may  well  say  “  it  can  never  go  wrong,”  for  the 
reason  that  it  never  goes  at  all.  Rocks  may  just  as  well 
be  said  to  be  “  never  out  of  time  ” — “  never  too  fast  nor 
too  slow.”  The  seller  gives  his  business  place  as 
“Broadway,  N.  Y.”  Said  street  is  some  six  or  seven 
miles  long,  and  has  over  1,500  numbered  buildings, 
with  five  to  fifty  rooms  in  each ;  so  the  defrauded  one 
would  have  a  long  search  to  find  this  man.  And,  by  the 
W'ay,  the  reader  may  always  consider  any  man  a 
swindler  who  fails  to  give  his  street  number  in  any  city 
or  village  large  enough  to  have  the  buildings  numbered. 
But  the  giving  of  the  number  is  no  certain  indication  of 
reliability-  A  private  dodge  is  to  give  a  picture  of  some 
large  building,  with  the  operator’s  name  on  the  front. 
You  go  there  and  hunt  through  30  or  40  rooms  without 
finding  the  name  you  are  looking  for  ;  or  if  found,  it  is  in 
small  letters  on  a  door,  which  is  kept  closed  except  to 
the  letter-carrier  or  some  green  dupe,  whose  character  is 
studied  through  a  small  invisible  aperture  before  the  j 
door  is  opened.  Perhaps  more  frequently  a  boy  or  clerk 
is  found,  while  the  chief  operator  is  behind  a  screen,  and 
the  said  clerk  answers  that  the  Proprietor  is  or  is  not  in, 
according  to  a  secret  signal  from  the  hidden  boss,  who 
judges  from  his  retreat  whether  or  not  he  has  a  goose  to 

be  picked . Never  buy  professedly  cheap  jewelry,  of 

any  kind,  except  from  a  well-known,  skilful,  and  reliable 
dealer,  or  upon  his  judgment.  These  cheap  diamonds, 
“equalling  in  brilliancy  real  diamonds,”  are  poor  glass  af¬ 
fairs,  worth  nothing  except  to  make  the  wearer  appear 
ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  people  who  know  any  thing  of 
genuine  articles.  Many  thousands  of  glass  things,  cost¬ 
ing  a  few  cents  to  make,  fitted  into  a  galvanized  setting, 
are  sold  at  $5  to  $10  each,  and  represented  to  the  buyer 
as  “  equal  to  diamonds  valued  at  $100  to  $600.  “Aim  this 
cheap  jewelry  business  is  sheer  humbug,  as  every  one 

will  find  who  touches  it,  “  C.O.D.”  or  otherwise . 

An  Old  Subscriber  in  Cuyahoga  Co.,  O.,  writes  us  to 
caution  the  farmers  of  that  State  against  the  operations 
of  a  so-called  Cleveland  Roofing  Company.  He  says  they 
go  into  a  place,  select  their  man,  offer  to  put  on  his  roof 
free,  as  an  advertisement,  get  his  signature  to  an  order 
for  the  material,  and  then  use  this  in  concocting  a  forged 
note,  which  is  sold  to  confederates,  after  which,  threats 
of  law  are  used  to  frighten  farmers  into  paying  black¬ 
mail.  We  know  nothing  further  than  is  gleaned  from 
the  letter  before  us,  but  it.  will  be  well  for  farmers  to  look 
out  for  any  such  swindles.  We  remember  in  old  times 
of  having  a  now  patent  fanning  mill  left  for  a  few  days 
as  a  sample  to  be  seen  by  the  neighbors— rather  against 
the  protest  of  the  farmer.  The  next  thing  was  a  bill  for 
it  of  $30,  and  then  a  suit — but  the  result  was,  they  paid 

$6  storage  and  took  their  mill  away . Once  again,  we 

earnestly  caution  our  readers  against  heeding  the  circu¬ 
lars  or  letters  of  any  advertising  Doctor,  or  his  medi¬ 
cines.  Listen  to  no  advertising  eye  or  ear  or  lung 
doctor.  But  our  space  is  full,  and  we  must  leave  over,  to 
the  next  paper,  several  humbugs  now  in  hand. 

BBtsrBDisig'  4’«i'aa=^98.:ellcs. — “,R.  T.  P.,” 
who  has  a  river-bottom  farm  in  Ohio,  writes  :  “Ido  not 
cut  up  my  corn  fodder,  but  in  the  spring  I  hitch  a  horse 
to  each  end  of  a  railroad  iron  rail,  and  drag  down  the 
corn  fodder  and  plow  it  under.  In  cultivating  the  land 
afterwards  this  fodder  is  sometimes  pulled  up.  What 


benefit  are  the  stalks  to  the  soil  when  turned  under,  and 
would  it  be  considered  wasteful  if  they  were  raked  up 
into  piles  and  burned  ?” — With  us,  we  should  consider 
the  stalks  worth  from  $2  to  $3  per  ton  for  manure.  On 
rich,  bottom  land,  abounding  in  organic  matter,  they 
may  be  of  little  value  ;  and  in  such  a  case,  if  they  can  be 
burned  with  little  labor,  we  should  not  regard  the  prac¬ 
tice  as  altogether  reprehensible. 

Atiotliet*  4«oo«l  Advertising'  Me¬ 
dium.— The  circulation  of  Hearth  and  Home  has  been 
increased  more  than  twenty  per  cent  since  its  publication 
from  this  office,  while  its  advertising  rates  remain  (for 
the  present)  the  same  as  formerly.  The  same  rule  as  to 
character  of  advertisements  is  observed  as  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agi'icultw'ist.  It  is  read  by  a  buying  class ,  and  at  the 
rates  charged  (40  cents  per  line),  is  one  of  the  cheapest 
mediums  in  the  country. 

3B<>5»se  :ind  Barn  from  Bcsig'iis  in 
tine  Agriculturist. — Mr.  Alex.  Kinmont,  Defiance 
Co.,  Ohio,  in  renewing  his  subscription  to  the  American 
Agriculturist ,  writes :  “  I  have  taken  it  for  several  years, 
and  find  it  a  very  valuable  paper.  I  have  followed  hints 
from  it  in  building  my  barn  and  house,  and  am  well 
pleased  with  the  result.  The  barn  is  a  bank  barn  on  the 
level  with  bridge.  It  is  very  satisfactory.  My  house  is 
a  one-story  house,  from  plans  in  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  for  January,  1867.  It  is  all  I  can  desire  for  ease  and 
comfort.” 

Hotv  to  Get  fiSisl  of  Rats  and 
Mice. — A  gentleman  of  large  experience,  and  fully  as 
humane  as  most  of  us,  says  he  gets  rid  of  rats  by  putting 
potash  in  their  holes  and  runs.  The  poor  wretches  gel  it 
on  their  feet,  and  over  their  fur,  then  they  lick -it,  and 
don’t  like  the  taste  of  it ;  it  burns  them  somewhat,  and 
the  more  they  see  of  it,  the  less  they  like  it ;  so  they 
clear  out  almost  as  soon  as  the  application  is  made.  To 
get  rid  of  mice,  the  same  person  uses  tartar-emetic,  min¬ 
gled  with  any  favorite  food ;  they  take  it,  take  sick,  and 
take  their  leave. 

Pi’csecviHg:  Ug'g's. — This  subject  has  been 
so  thoroughly  discussed  at  different  times  in  our  pages, 
that  many  persons  must  have  made  careful  trials,  and  be 
able  to  report  their  success  or  failure  in  the  use  of  differ¬ 
ent  recipes.  It  is  much  easier  to  preserve  eggs  in  au¬ 
tumn,  to  keep  until  February,  than  to  preserve  spring 
and  summer  eggs  to  last  through  moulting  time. 

IPoiafloes  or  Cos’ll — A 

fioad  Srlea. — R.  W.  Twitcliell,  of  Kent,  Ohio,  writes: 

“  In  unloading  corn  in  the  ear  or  potatoes,  when  you 
wish  to  shovel  them  out  of  the  wagon  box,  it  is  general¬ 
ly  a  vexatious  job  to  pick  out  two  or  three  bushels  by 
hand  before  there  is  room  to  begin  to  shovel.  Now,  by 
taking  a  rather  wide  board,  about  three  feet  long,  and 
placing  one  end  on  the  bottom  and  the  other  on  the  end- 
board,  you  have  a  chance  to  begin  shoveling  at  once. 
The  board  should  be  somewhat  wider  than  the  shovel, 
and  of  course  must  be  put  in  before  loading. 

“  Wlasat  is  tlae  ISest  Subsoil  Plow?” 

— We  cannot  tell.  There  are  several  patterns  that  answer 
a  good  purpose.  Let  us  hear  from  those  who  have  used 
them,  especially  in  regard  to  ease  of  draft  and  effective¬ 
ness  of  work,  as  well  as  those  adapted  to  light  work  on 
sandy  subsoils,  and  those  suited  to  heavy  clay  subsoils, 
with  more  or  less  stones  to  strike  against. 

Scotia's  in  SticSsiBig;  Tig's.- — “Farmer” 
writes  from  Goldsboro,  N.  C.  :  “I  frequently  lose  young 
pigs  by  scours  before  they  are  old  enough  to  eat.  Can 
you  notgive  your  readers  a  simple  and  efficient  remedy  ?” 

It  would  be  guess  work  to  prescribe  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  cause.  This  probably  lies  in  the  food  of  the  sow, 
but  very  likely  in  the  treatment  of  botli  dam  and  farrow. 

Is  the  sty  warm,  dry,  and  well  littered  ?  and  does  the 
sow'  have,  both  before  and  after  farrowing,  wholesome, 
cooked  food  consisting  largely  of  roots  ? 

Cotfom-Secil  Meal. — “  G.  R.  A.,”  of  Bid- 
deford,  Me.— This  is  used  quite  extensively  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  for  milch  cows,  and  for  nothing  else. 
When  used  in  connection  with  meal  or  shorts,  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  superior  to  all  meal  or  any  other  grain  feed. 

Use  of  AsSjos  with  BSosies,  etc. — 

Win.  Eppinger,  of  Morgan  Co.,  W.  Va.,  asks  :  “  Will  it 
pay  to  buy  bones  at  one  cent  per  pound  and  ashes  at 
twelve  cents  per  bushel,  to  dissolve  the  bones  with  ?” — 
Afts.— $20  a  ton  is  dear  for  bones;  they  dissolve  slowly 
in  either  manure  or  ashes,  but  the  ashes  will  probably 
be  worth  12c.  per  bushel.  That  is  enough  to  offer  for 
good  hard-wood  ashes,  such  as  soap  boilers  would  use. 

“  Will  the  ashes  set  the  ammonia  free  ?” — Ans. — Yes,  un-  | 


less  the  heap  is  carefully  manipulated,  and  kept  covered 
with  a  layer  of  earth  or  peat.  “  Is  it  good  to  mix  ashes 
with  lien  manure,  to  be  applied  to  corn  in  the  hill  ?” — 
Ans.—  No ;  much  better  mix  dried  earth  with  it,  and 
work  it  over  thoroughly  once  or  twice. 

ULurg-e  Heia  S3>*tatolislamesa4s. — G.  L. 

Hurst,  Chicago.  We  know  of  none  successfully  carried 
on  where  more  than  one  or  two  hundred  fowls  are  ■win¬ 
tered.  There  may  be  such.  On  Mr.  Warren  Leland’s 
farm  some  thousands  are  kept,  but  these  are  scattered, 
and  have  the  range  of  twenty  acres.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  profit  in  it,  provided  the  stock  remains  healthy. 

Blii-iMg-  Men  toy  tine  Mos»tS». — The 

same  writer  asks :  “  If  a  man  employed  by  the  month 
for  a  certain  number  of  months  lose  time,  can  he  be  re¬ 
quired  to  make  it  up  ?” — We  think  not.  If  he  was  hired 
for  $26  per  month,  and  either  from  sickness,  or  with  the 
consent  of  the  employer,  lost  three  days’  time,  $3.00 
might  be  deducted  from  his  wages,  but  he  could  not  be 
compelled  to  work  three  days  longer  than  the  time  he 
was  hired  for;  neither  could  he,  in  such  a  case,  compel 
the  employet  to  let  him  “  work  out  his  lost  time.”  This 
is  not  a  legal  opinion,  but  we  think  it.  is  common  sense, 
and  the  law  is  supposed  to  be  based  on  Justice  and  com¬ 
mon  sense. 

blaster  In  Manure  Heaps. — A  corre¬ 
spondent  asks  :  “  If  plaster  is  put  into  a  manure  heap, 
and  the  manure  is  spread  on  the  land  next  spring,  will 
the  plaster  do  as  much  good  as  if  put  on  separately,  or 
does  it  lose  its  power  by  being  put  in  the  manure  heap  ?” 
—If  any  portion  of  the  plaster  is  converted  into  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  the  ammonia  will  do  more  good  than  the 
plaster.  And  the  plaster  not  acted  upon,  will  not  be  in¬ 
jured.  It  is  plaster  still. 

ISatotoits  asatl  YosiMg'  Trees. — “S.,” 

Georgetown,  Ohio,  succeeds  in  keeping  rabbits  from  in¬ 
juring  his  trees,  by  rubbing  the  trunks  with  hog’s  liver, 
as  high  up  as  the  rabbits  can  reach.  It  seems  that  an¬ 
imal  matter  is  repulsive  to  the  rabbit.  Many  Western 
orcliardists  sprinkle  their  trees  with  blood.  Some  shoot 
a  rabbit,  split  it  open,  and  rub  the  tree  with  the  raw  flesh. 

Is  EMtoisiBag-  IFsarasu  Work? — A  corre¬ 
spondent  writes  :  “If  a  farmer  employs  a  man  by  the 
month  to  work  on  a  farm,  can  he  require  him  to  ditch  a 
part  or  all  of  the  time  as  farm  work?” — If  he  hired  him 
simply  to  do  farm  work,  and  said  nothing  about  requir¬ 
ing  him  to  dig  ditches,  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether 
he  could  compel  him  to  ditch  most  or  all  of  the  time. 
The  question  would  turn  on  the  common  custom.  Dig¬ 
ging  ditches  is  certainly  ordinary  farm  work,  but  it  would 
be  unfair  to  keep  a  man  at  it  all  of  the  time. 

DAIeat  SSiaad.  of  Stock ? — Wm.  Webb, 
Huntington  Co.,  Ind.,  writes  :  “  Our  farms  in  this  vicin¬ 
ity  are  on  river  bottoms,  especially  adapted  to  corn,  grass 
or  roots.  What  kind  of  stock  should  I  raise  to  make  the 
most  of  a  given  amount  of  labor — whether  horses,  cattle, 
swine,  or  sheep  ?” — Ans. :  Grass,  corn,  and  roots  indicate 
clearly  beef  or  mutton,  or  both.  We  should  say  stock 
with  cattle  first  at  any  rate,  and  feed  for  beef  either  rais¬ 
ing  Shorthorn  steers  to  turn  oft'  at  3  years  old,  or  buying 
stock  to  fatten  up  for  market.  After  a  while  you  can  go 
into  mutton  sheep,  raising  both  green  fodder  crops  and 
roots  for  them,  and  increasing  the  size  of  the  flock  as 
they  prove  profitable.  Of  course  long  wools  of  some 
kind  would  be  the  class  to  select. 

Seed  Corn  for  Soiling'  4’i*oj»s. — The 

result  of  our  experiments  last  year  with  Soiling  Corn,  in¬ 
dicates  that  what  is  known  in  the  New-Yorlc  trade  as 
“Western  mixed”  (a  small  grained  corn  of  mixed 
color),  is  the  best.  Sweet  corn  we  found  hard  to  buy, 
and  the  variety  we  used  had  a  very  small  growth  of 
stalks.  Probably  the  “Dexter”  and  the  “Stowell” 
would  have  done  better,  but  we  could  not  buy  these  for 
less  than  $S  per  bushel.  “  Southern  White,”  which  pro¬ 
duces  an  enormous  growth  of  stalk  and  leaf,  seems — at 
least  when  grown  at  the  North— to  be  deficient  in  sugar 
and  other  nutritive  matter.  The  “Western  mixed” 
grew  to  a  very  good  size,  about  7  or  S  feet  high,  and 
the  rows,  which  were  3  feet  apart,  interlaced  thickly 
at  the  top.  In  quality  we  could  not  perceive  (judging 
from  the  condition  of  the  stock  and  the  produce  of  the 
dairy)  that  it  was  inferior  to  sweet  corn.  How  much 
allowance  is  to  be  made  for  the  very  dry  and  hot  weather 
of  last  summer  wo  cannot  say,  but  while  we  shall  exper¬ 
iment  again  this  year  with  the  Southern  variety  (sweet  is 
out  of  the  question  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  getting 
seed),  we  shall  plant  nearly  our  whole  crop  with  the 
Western,  using  5  bushels  of  seed  per  acre,  in  3-foot  drills. 
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or  Swclletl  BEesisI — Catai'rh 
ill  Fowls.— “J.  P.  II. ’s”  heus  have  clearly  the  Roup. 
They  swell  around  the  eyes,  and  after  a  while  go  blind  in 
one  eye,  or  in  both,  and  it  is  catching.  No  common  fowl 
is  worth  bothering  with  after  the  eyes  swell  badly;  be¬ 
fore  that  they  may  be  cured  with  tolerable  ease.  The 
mouth,  throat,  eyes,  and  nostrils  should  be  washed  out 
clean,  and  sponged  with  strong  chloride  of  lime-water, 
or  what  is  better  Labaraque’s  solution,  chlorinated  soda, 
and  the  whole  flock,  but  the  ailing  ones  particularly, 
should  have  the  heartiest  diet— iron  in  their  water,  bread 
and  ale,  soft  feed  well  peppered,  and  meat  of  some  kind. 

A  Good  Jersey  <jSr«i«!e  BSeifer. — M. 

Abraham  Peckham,  of  Middletown,  R.  I.,  has  a  seven- 
eighths  Jersey  heifer  that  came  in  last,  spring  at  two 
years  old.  She  gave,  all  through  the  season  of  good  feed, 
fourteen  quarts  of  milk  a  day.  She  is  to  calve  again 
early  in  March,  and  when  we  saw  Mr.  Peckham,  about 
the  middle  of  January,  he  told  us  she  was  giving  four 
quarts  a  day.  This  is  the  sort  of  animal  that  butter 
farmers  must  raise  if  they  hope  to  have  the  best  results, 
only  the  more  nearly  thorough-bred  they  are,  the  better. 
This  heifer  will  not  weigh  more  than  (150  lbs.,  and  she 
has  given,  between  her  first  and  second  calving,  not  less 
than  2,500  quarts  of  the  richest  milk.  A  big  Shorthorn 
cow,  weighing  twice  as  much,  and  consuming  twice  as 
much,  would  have  done  well  if  she  gave  4,000  quarts. 
She  would  have  cost  more  to  raise,  more  to  keep,  and 
would  not  probably  come  in  until  a  year  later.  The 
probability  is,  though  this  we  cannot  positively  assert, 
that  her  4,000  quarts  of  milk  would  hardly  have  made 
more  butter  than  the  2,500  quarts  of  the  little  Jersey,  and 
its  quality  would  certainly  not  have  been  so  good.  If 
every  farmer  who  makes  butter  as  a  leading  branch  of 
his  business  would  secure  the  services  of  a  thorough-bred 
Jersey  bull,  of  well-Jcnmvn  butter-making  stock ,  butter 
making  would  bo  much  more  profitable,  and  the  country 
would  be  much  better  supplied  ten  years  hence  than  is 
possible  with  the  hap-hazard,  scrub  bull-breeding  that 
now  prevails. 

'JTBie  Air-3  jiiie  from  New 

York  to  Boston,  will  be  one  of  the  most  important 
routes  in  the  Eastern  section  of  the  country.  The  fact 
that  five  distinct  railroad  and  steam-boat  routes  have  for 
years  past  connected  these  two  important  cities,  with  a 
profitable  patronage  upon  all  of  them,  indicates  the  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  daily  travel.  It  needs  little  figuring  to 
estimate  the  advantage  of  a  direct,  through  railroad  that 
shall  save  20  to  25  miles  of  distance,  and  an  hour’s  time 
to  each  one  of  vast  multitudes  that  annually  traverse  this 
route.  Reckoning  a  thousand  for  each  week  day,  the  an¬ 
nual  saving  in  distance  would  be  six  and  a  quarter  mil¬ 
lion  miles,  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  times  around  the 
globe,  and  a  hundred  years  in  time,  estimating  the  saving 
in  distance  at  20  miles  and  in  time  at  one  hour.  The 
new  route  passes  through  many  localities  which  will  af¬ 
ford  much  local  traffic.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  under 
the  energetic  presidency  of  our  old  friend,  David  Lyman, 
the  last  link  in  this  route  (between  Middletown  and  Wil- 
limantic,  Conn.)  is  rapidly  approaching  completion.  (This 
portion  of  the  Air-line  route  is  termed  the  New  Haven, 
Middletown,  and  Willimantic  Railroad.  Messrs.  Hatch 
and  Foote  offer  some  first  mortgage  bonds,  which  must 
certainly  be  a  safe  and  profitable  investment  for  any  one 
having  $500  or  upwards  to  put  out  on  interest.  An  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  documents,  which  the  advertisers 
furnish  free  to  all  applicants,  will  be  interesting  even  to 
those  not  specially  desiring  to  invest.) 

^>lsai*es’  vs.  NIsBawIiK  Marrows. — 

A  farmer  atHorseheads,  N.  J..  asks  our  opinion  as  to  the 
relative  merits  of  these  two  harrows.  We  have  not  used 
the  Nisliwitz  harrow  on  our  own  farm,  but  from  what 
we  saw  of  it  at  the  Trial  at  Utica  and  other  places,  deem 
it  a  useful  implement.  Shares’  harrow  we  have  used  for 
some  years  and  can  recommend  it,  especially  when  having 
steel  teeth.  We  should  think  it  less  liable  to  get  out  of 
order,  especially  on  stony  land,  than  the  Nislnvitz.  Nei¬ 
ther  of  these  implements,  however,  is  properly  a  harrow. 
They  are  a  cross  between  a  harrow,  a  cultivator,  an  old- 
fashioned  English  rib-roller,  and  a  gang  plow.  They  cut 
the  ground  and  turn  it  over  in  small,  shallow  furrows.  We 
are  inclined  to  think  the  Nishwitz  would  be  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  in  proportion  to  draft,  and  much  the  most  durable. 

Vi'isacIisijHls. — W.  Haskell,  Buclcsport,  Me., 
writes:  “I  see  in  the  Agricuttui'ist  an  allusion  to  a 
windmill  for  raising  water.  Perhaps  others  of  your 
readers  as  well  as  myself  would  like  a  little  information 
as  to  their  cost,  efficiency,  and  best  mode  of  construc¬ 
tion  ;  and  whether  they  could  be  used  as  a  motive  power 
for  other  purposes  as  well  as  for  raising  water.”  The 
writer  has  used  a  windmill  for  nearly  three  years  to 
raise  water  up  an  elevation  of  nearly  50  feet,  and  over  a 
horizontal  distance  of  800  feet.  The  original  cost  of  the 


machine  was  $150,  and  it  cost  about  $50  to  set  it  up.  Its 
operation  has  been  perfectly  satisfactory.  It  ran  for  two 
years  and  a  half  without  being  injured  in  any  way,  al¬ 
though  we  had  during  that  time  the  severest  gale  that  has 
been  known  for  fifty  years.  A  few  months  ago  one  of 
the  clamping  irons  having  been  so  much  worn  away  as  to 
give  too  much  play  to  the  machine,  it  got  rocking  in  a 
heavy  wind  and  was  badly  broken,  so  that  it  cost  about 
$40  to  repair  it.  It.  now  seems  to  be  about  as  good  as 
new.  There  are  two  or  three  requisites  that  seem  to  be 
very  essential  in  the  construction  of  windmills.  The 
sails  must  be  constructed  on  the  principle  of  window 
blinds,  so  that  there  must  be  no  single  piece  exposed  to 
the  wind  that  will  offer  much  surface  for  its  action  ;  there 
must  be  some  system  of  governors  that  will  cause  it  to 
feather  its  sails  when  running  at  too  great  a  velocity  ;  and 
the  sails  must  be  held  up  to  the  wind  by  a  weight  or 
weighted  lever,  that  will  yield  and  allow  them  to  feather 
before  too  great  a  strain  comes  upon  them.  A  properly 
constructed  windmill  is  perfectly  adapted  to  the  driving 
of  any  farm  machinery,  with  the  single  exception  that  it 
cannot  be  depended  upon  at  all  times,  being  available 
only  when  the  wind  blows. 

The  Amcricait  -Jourwral  oi'ScicMce 
to  be  Pnb3islted  Monthly.—' The  scientific  world 
will  greet  with  pleasure  the  appearance  of  this  ancient 
and  honored  journal  as  a  monthly.  It  was  begun  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Silliman  in  ISIS,  and  is  now  continued  in  the  pro¬ 
prietorship  as  well  as  editorship  of  Professor  B.  Silliman, 
his  son,  and  Professor  Jas.  D.  Dana,  assisted  by  Prof. 
Gray,  the  botanist,  Prof.  Gibbs,  the  chemist,  both  of 
Harvard  College,  and  by  Prof.  Newton,  the  astronomer, 
Prof.  Johnson,  the  agriculturist,  Prof.  Brush,  the  miner¬ 
alogist,  and  Prof.  Verrill,  the  naturalist,  all  of  Yale  Col¬ 
lege— a  galaxy  of  scientific  lights,  such  as  no  similar 
journal  can  boast.  The  publication  forms  two  annual 
volumes,  of  course  indexed,  and  a  complete  index  is  fur¬ 
nished  every  ten  years  besides,  giving  great  additional 
value  to  the  volumes.  The  subjects  discussed  bear  upon 
pure  natural  science,  not  overlooking  its  applications. 
The  Journal  contains  records  of  important  discoveries 
and  of  new  views,  and  is  distinguished  throughout  the 
world  for  conscientious  devotion  to  scientific  truth.  It 
is  published  by  Silliman  &  Dana,  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 

'l’«>  Ulsijke  Co  ws  dive  Millc  set  W i Bi¬ 
ter.—^ “J.  B..”  Elizabeth,  Pa.,  asks:  “Will  you  please 
give  me  the  best  method  of  making  cows  give  a  liberal 
quantity  of  milk  in  the  winter  ?” — Give  them  “  a  liberal 
quantity”  of  feed  of  the  proper  kind.  Feed_  them 
enough  to  make  them  grow  fat,  and  dry  off’  when  within 

5  or  G  weeks  of  calving.  Send  for  the  Agricultural  An¬ 
nual  for  1870,  and  reads,  M.  &  D.  Wells’  article  therein. 
Rye  or  wheat  bran,  linseed  or  cotton-seed  oil-cake  meal, 
carrots,  beets,  mangels,  parsnips,  and  ruta-bagas,  are  ex¬ 
cellent  milk-producing  food.  The  last  named,  as  well  as 
soft  turnip's,  will  frequently  give  some  taste  to  the  milk. 

Cheap  Money - Money  wanted  at  the 

"West,  at  a  High  Interest. 

Constant  inquiries  for  monejq  come  from  farmers  and 
others  in  the  Western  States,  especially  from  Illinois  and 
the  States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Here 

is  a  specimen  :  “ . I  see  money  constantly,  or  often, 

quoted  in  Wall  Street  as  ‘  abundant,’  and  1  easy’  at  4, 5,  or 

6  per  cent.  Now,  why  can  you  not  get  some  for  me  on 
land  security  worth  five  times  the  amount  I  wish  to  bor¬ 
row  ?  I  can  afford  to  pay  10  per  cent  to  the  lender 
and  pay  you  a  good  round  commission  to  obtain  it  for 
me.  My  rich,  virgin  soil  yields  large  returns  for  little 
labor,  and  it  will  bear  this  interest,  and  yield  me  a  good 
profit.  I  only  want  means  to  stock  it,  and  extend  my 

area  under  cultivation . ”  To  which,  and  to  many 

other  similar  letters,  we  answer : 

1st.  We  live  in  the  country,  come  daily  to  the  city  to 
attend  to  our  own  business,  and  go  home  to  work  with 
pen,  etc.  So  we  have  little  to  do  with  city  money  mat¬ 
ters,  and  can  not  undertake  to  act  as  financial  agents. 

2d.  If  we  could  attend  to  it,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  get  money  to  invest  at  a  distance,  no  matter  how 
good  the  security, or  how  high  the  rate  of  interest— though 
we  should  say  it  would  pay  many  men  having  money 
to  invest,  to  go  West  with  it,  personally  examine  the 
property,  and  loan  it  there.  A  brief  advertisement  would 
call  out  plenty  of  good  applicants  for  the  money.  We  be¬ 
lieve  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  borrowers  as  well  as 
lenders,  and  hope  the  hint  will  be  acted  upon,  but  we 
have  not  time  to  act  as  agents  for  either  party. 

3d.  To  our  distant  country  readers,  we  will  explain  that 
this  cheap  money  is  only  loaned  “  strictly  on  call” — that 
is,  the  borrower  must  deposit  as  security,  not  mortgages, 
but  U.  S.  Bonds,  or  Railroad  or  other  Stocks  or  Bonds, 
that  can  be  sold  at  once  for  cash  at  the  Stock  Board,  if 


the  money  is  not  returned  on  any  day  and  on  the  day  it  is 
called  for.  A  great  deal  of  money  used  mainly  for  Stock 
speculations  is  loaned  thus  from  day  to  day  when  not  in 
actual  use,  and  this  is’  the  cheap  4,  5,  and  6  per  cent 
money  quoted.  Commercial  paper,  “gilt  edged,”  that 
is,  notes  of  parties  of  the  highest  credit,  and  well  en¬ 
dorsed  at  that,  is  seldom  quoted  as  low  as  7  per  cent, 
unless  having  a  very  short  time  to  run,  and  in  a  dull  time 
of  speculation.  Ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  are  more  frequent 
quotations  for  pretty  good  notes,  having  only  2  to  4 
months  to  run.  Right  here,  at  the  money  center,  there 
are  usually  good  first  mortgages  that  can  be  bought  at 
rates  that  will  yield!)  to  12  or  more  per  cent  per  annum  ; 
and  second  mortgages,  almost  as  good  as  first  ones,  that 
will  yield  15  to  20  per  cent.  There  is  a  considerable  class 
of  persons  whose  sole  business  is  to  buy  up  such  mort¬ 
gages.  They  thus  make  quite  as  large  a  percentage  as 
men  in  regular  business,  with  qaite  as  little  risk. 

Some  of  the  city  newspapers  have  constant  advertise¬ 
ments  such  as  this  :  “  $  S  00,000  to  Loan  on  City  (or 
County)  Property,  etc.”  But  go  to  one  of  these  adver¬ 
tisers,  and  you  will  usually  have  to  pay  a  “  commission” 
and  “searching  title”  expenses,  that  will  cost  a  heavy 
percentage.  The  Savings  Banks  and  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies  lend  money  at  7  per  cent,  but  they  are  restricted 
by  their  charters,  or  by  custom,  or  by  bye-laws,  to  par¬ 
ticular  kinds  of  property,  and  in  specific  locations, — 
usually  within  the  city,  or  county  where  they  are  located, 
or  at  least  in  the  State. — We  hope  the  hints  above  may 
prompt  some  capitalists  among  our  readers,  to  look 
into  the  feasibility  of  taking  their  capital  to  the  West, 
where  they  can  make  a  legal  interest,  on  safe  invest-, 
ments,  much  higher  than  East,  and  aid  others  also. 

The  Scarcity  of  Water.— Look  out  for 
Mice  on  Fruit  Trees  How. 

Mice  breed  rapidly,  and  it  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  an  immense  number  of  them  are  usually  destroy¬ 
ed,  in  autumn,-  by  the  filling  of  the  ground  with  water 
and.  its  freezing.  This  is  one  of  Nature’s  modes  of 
of  checking  the  multiplication  of  these  pests  to  a  degree 
that  would  make  them  worse  than  the  frogs  in  Egypt. 
But  the  past  autumn  and  winter,  thus  far,  have  been  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  unprecedentedly  dry.  We 
hear  from  some  sections  of  so  great  a  lack  of  water  in 
cisterns  and  wells,  that  much  anxiety  is  felt  for  the  result. 
In  some  cities  the  fountains  are  so  completely  dried  up 
that  large  extra  fire  patrols  are  organized  to  watch  against 
conflagrations.  With  the  above  facts  in  mind,  it  will  be 
well  for  all  having  fruit  and  other  trees  to  look  out  that 
they  are  not  girdled  by  the  redundant  mice  that  still  bur¬ 
row  in  the  dry  soil.  We  well  remember  that,  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  after  such  a  dry  autumn, 
there  were  hundreds  of  thousands  of  fruit  trees  girdled 
and  destroyed  soon  after  the  first  heavy  fall  of  snow.  In 
many  cases  large  orchards  were  ruined.  Mice  seldom,  if 
ever,  gnaw  a  bare  tree,  or  one  around  which  the  snow  is 
firmly  trampled.  The  simplest  protection,  therefore, 
against  their  ravages,  is  to  either  keep  the  snow  cleared 
away  from  any  tree  or  shrub  in  danger,  or  to  trample  it 
firmly  down  around  the  trunk  as  soon  as  it  falls.  To 
leave  a  light  snow  around  a  tree  for  a  day  or  night  will 
furnish  a  fine  cover  for  the  depredators  to  work  under. 
Tarred  paper  put  around  a  tree,  and  extending  up  10  or 
more  inches  from  the  ground,  and  held  by  a  string,  is  a 
further  safeguard  worth  providing  for  all  valuable  fruit 
trees.  The  roofing  felt,  saturated  with  coal-tar,  can  be 
bought  .30  inches  wide  for  5  to  7  cents  a  yard,  in  large 
quantities,  and  each  yard  will  cut  so  as  to  make  six 
pieces  for  trees  not  more  than  514  inches  in  diameter,  or 
twelve  pieces  for  trees  less  than  three  inches  in  diameter. 


EB siBJS'aristBi  Cwrsiss  staul  Corn 
der.— Geo.  Burr,  of  Medina  Co.,  O.,  writes :  “I  have 
just  come  into  possession  of  a  large  farm,  and  about  100 
acres  of  it-have  not  been  plowed  for  fifteen  years.  The 
old  meadow  is  bottom  land,  needs  draining,  and  is  all 
run  out  to  wild  grass,  and  very  light  at  that.  There  is  no 
piece  that  I  can  mow  for  hay  next  summer.  I  have  6 
cows,  12  young  cattle,  and  3  horses  that  I  wish  to  keep 
over.  What  do  you  think  of  Hungarian  grass  for  hay  ? 
The  soil  is  light ,  sandy  loam ,  and  is  nearly  all  pasture.” 
Ans. — You  have  a  good  many  animals  from  which,  with 
dilligence  in  the  use  of  means ,  you  can  make  a  big  heap 
of  excellent  compost  wherewith  to  manure  corn  in  drills 
for  fodder.  You  will  be  able  to  make  at  least  one  good 
load  of  manure  from  each  head  of  stock  per  month  ;  you 
will  have  four  months,  and  will  thus  have  70  to  SO  loads 
of  manure.  Sow  all  the  corn  fodder  you  can,  manure 
well,  and  make  up  with  Hungarian  grass  any  deficiency 
that  may  occur,  sowing  the  latter  so  that  it  will  not  ripen 
faster  than  you  can  take  care  of  it.  for  to  be  wholesome, 
it  must  be  cut  green.  Ripe  Hungarian  hay  injures  stock. 
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The  Great  “  Patching  and  Darning  ” 
Exhibition.— Editors’  Notes. 

Though  a  few  days  only  were  allowed  for  preparation, 
the  contributions  were  unexpectedly  large.  Four  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Fifty-three  Ladies ,  from  Twenty-nine  States 
and  Territories,  sent  in  71  8  parcels,  numbering  13  8  1 
pieces,  oi  which  most  were  quite  serviceable  garments. 
Among  them  were  278  pairs  of  Pantaloons  (162  for  Men, 
and  116  for  Boys) ;  1 1*8  Coats  (49  for  Men,  and  70  Boys’ 
coats  and  jackets) ;  52  Vests  ;  28  Saeques ;  3 1  Dresses  ; 
18  Skirts  ;  47  Shirts  and  Chemises  ;  29  pairs  of  Draw¬ 
ers:  312  pairs  ot  Socks  and  Stockings,  etc.,  etc. ;  near¬ 
ly  all  of  woollen  fabric.  The  contributors  numbered  by 
States  as  follows  ;  from  Maine,  4  ;  N.  If.,  5  ;  Vt.,  7 ;  Mass., 
29;  R.  I.,  9 ;  Conn.,  34 ;  N.  Y.,  124  ;  N.  J.,  35  ;  Pa..  47  ; 
Ohio,  36 ;  Ind.,  21 ;  Ill.,  17  ;  Mich.,  13 ;  Wis.,  5 ;  Iowa,  9  ; 
Nebraska,  5;  Kansas,  7  ;  Va.,  7;  W.  Va.,  2;  Md.,  10; 
Del.,  7;  N.  C.,  3;  Georgia,  3;  Mo.,  5;  Cal.,  2;  M'yo- 

ming  Ter..  1 ;  D.  C.,  2. - Specimens  were  sent  by  girls  of 

S  and  10  years,  by  Ladies  of  80  to  90,  and  by  those  of 
all  ages  intervening.  The  Exhibition  was  visited  by  a 
throng  of  people  and  was  kept  open  on  the  fourth  day, 
in  response  to  the  request  of  many  gentlemen  who  drop¬ 
ped  in  on  Friday,  and  were  so  astonished  and  pleased, 
that  they  earnestly  desired  an  opportunity  to  bring  their 
wives  and  daughters  on  Saturday.  Nearly  all  the  city 
papers  noticed  the  exhibition  with  great  commendation, 
several  of  them  giving  it  marked  attentions  a  highly 
useful  as  well  as  entertaining  affair. 

Below  we  print,  just  as  they  were  written  and  sent 
to  us,  the  very  pleasant  notes  and  reflections  of  a  lady- 
one  of  the  mosL  gifted  writers  of  tiie  day— who  visited 
the  Exhibition,  and  looked  over  a  portion  of  the  letters 
accompanying  the  articles.  We  will  add,  here,  that  the 
Publishers  were  move  than  satisfied  with  the  good  results, 
though  it  cost  them  some  $300  for  prizes,  expressage,  etc., 
besides  a  serious  interruption  to  their  regular  business 

for  several  days. - The  beneficial  results  were  two-fold. 

First,  more  than  a  thousand  useful  garments,  exactly 
what  is  greatly  needed  at  this  season,  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  good,  noble-hearted  Ladies  who  devote  much 
time  and  care  and  labor  to  hunting  up  and  feeding  and 
clothing  those  suffering  from  destitution.  For  conven¬ 
ience,  the  boxes,  bales  and  parcels  were  first  taken 
to  a  spacious  room  at  the  “  Old  Brewery,”  or  Five 
Points  Mission,  and  seven  ladies  devoted  two  days  to 
opening,  assorting,  labeling,  numbering,  and  arranging 
the. articles.  To  have  heard  their  many  exclamations  of 
gratitude  to  the  donors  as  they  opened  garment  after 
garment,  and  talked  over  what  they  would  do  with  eacli 
of  them,  would  have  amply  repaid  every  contributor  a 
hundred-fold.  We  know  these  ladies  will  make  every 
article  do  good  service  to  the  unfortunate  children  of  ex¬ 
treme  poverty.  Every  contributor  may  feel  assured  that 
each  piece  of  clothing  she  sent  will  be  worn  out  by  some 
poor  mortal  who  will  thus  bo  made  more  comfortable. 
Every  person  who  does  a  good  act  of  this  kind  is  not 
only  happier,  but  is  really  made  better  in  heart  by  the 
deed.  II  is  “  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,”  and 
it  is  always  blessed  to  give.  The  non-prize  takers  are 
therefore  scarcely  less  rewarded  than  the  successful  ones. 

But  a  still  greater  good  has  been  accomplished  by  this 
remarkable  exhibition.  Besides  the  Four  Hundred  and 
Fifty-three  Ladies  who  sent  their  own  handiwork,  there 
were  thousands  of  others,  who  did  not  contribute,  but 
whose  attention  was  called  to  the  subject,  and  who  set 
about  testing  and  improving  their  skill  in  the  very  useful 
and  needful  “  accomplishments  ”  of  patching  and  darn¬ 
ing  well — accomplishments  far  more  useful  to  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  the  great  mass  of  wives  and  daughters  than 
embroidery  and  crocheting. 

There  were  hundreds  of  specimens  which  showed  very 
plainly  how  a  torn  or  worn  garment  can  be  made  almost 
as  good  as  new,  and  this,  too,  when  leaving  hardly  a  visi¬ 
ble  trace  of  the  repairing.  An  intelligent  proprietor  of 
one  of  our  largest  clothing  and  tailoring  establishments 
in  New  York,  as  he  looked  over  garment  after  garment, 
remarked  frequently,  I  could  afford  to  give  high  wages 
to  the  woman  who  can  use  the  needle  like  that  ;  such 
women  arc  very  scarce.” 

Some  useful  hints  afforded  by  this  exhibition  with  ex¬ 
tracts  from  letters,  etc.,  will  be  discussed  in  our  paper 
hereafter.  We  have  now  only  room  left  to  speak  of  the 
prizes.  The  articles  were  all  labeled  with  cards  giving 
the  number  and  class,  leaving  the  judges  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  real  contributors.  Sixteen  ladies,  chosen  .for 
their  intelligence  and  good  judgment,  were  requested  to 
act  as  a  Committee  of  Award.*  They  met  on  Thursday 
morning,  divided  themselves  into  Sub-Committees,  on 
the  six  Classes,  and  devoted  the  day  to  a  careful  examina¬ 
tion  of  every  article,  and  after  selecting  the  most  meri¬ 
torious  ones,  counseled  together  in  making  the  final 
awards.  The  different  qualities  of  the  materials,  the 
character  of  the  work,  its  utility,  etc.,  were  all  taken  in¬ 


to  account.  Wc  have  not  room  now  for  the  separate  re¬ 
ports  and  remarks  of  the  Class  Committee.  The  Pub¬ 
lishers  will  award  some  other  prizes  to  specially 
meritorious  articles,  and  in  our  next  a  list  of  these  and 
of  a  considerable  number  of  others  which  the  Committee 
thought  should  receive  special  Honorable  Mention. 
The  following  are  the  Committee’s 

Awards  of  Prizes: 

Class  A.— Patching— Girls  not  over  16:* 

1st  Prize:  Carrie  M.  C.  Towers,  Tottenvillc,  N.  Y . $15 

2d  Prize:  Eunice  Case,  Goshen,  N.  Y . $10 

3d  Prize:  Eliza  W.  Tuttle,  Cheshire,  Conn .  $5 

4th  Prize :  Nellie  E.  Hallock,  Jamestown,  N.  Y ...H.  cfc  77. 
5th  Prize:  Mary  E.  Sisson,  South  Portsmouth,  R.  I _ A.  A. 

Class  IS.— Patching — Ladies  over  10 : 

1st  Prize:  Mas.  M.  C.  Parker,  Washington,  Iowa . $15 

2d  Prize:  Miss  Clara  M.  Blodgett,  Philadelphia,  Pa  .$10 

3d  Prize:  Mrs.  G.  M.  Woodward,  Columbia,  Conn .  $5 

4th  Prize :  Mrs.  Elizab’th  Berker,  No.  Bergen, N.Y.T/.cfc  II. 
5th  Prize :  Mrs.  J.  II.  Read,  New  York  City . A.  A. 

Class  C.— Darning  Garments— Girls  not  over  16  : 

1st  Prize:  Maggie  Shaw,  Noblestown,  Pa . $15 

2d  Prize:  Louisa  G.  Dreer,  West  Philadelphia,  Pa . $10 

3d  Prize :  Flora  Sortore,  Belmont,  N.  Y .  $5 

4th  Prize:  Lizzie  Clark,  Cheater,  N.  Y . II.  it  II. 

5th  Prize:  Lou.  Hope,  Dover,  Del . . A.  A. 

Class  D.— Darning  Garments— Ladies  over  10 : 

1st  Prize :  Mrs.  Jean  Marc,  Plainfield,  N.  .J . $15 

2d  Prize:  Miss  Maggie  Newell,  White  Plains,  N.  Y _ $10 

3d  Prize :  Miss  M.  E.  Trump,  Rossville,  Md .  $5 

4th  Prize:  Miss  Margaret  Cook,  Sherwood,  N.  Y..II.  A  II. 
5th  Prize:  Mrs.  A.  C.  Macy,  Jr.,  Hudson,  N.  Y . A.  A. 

Class  E.— Darning  Stockings— Girls  not  over  16: 

1st  Prize :  Lou.  Hope,  Dover,  Del .  . $5 

•  2d  Prize :  Emily  J.  Nicholson,  W.2!th  St.  NY.  City.77.tfc7/. 
[3d  Prize:  Lizzie  X .  Haskell,  St.  Joseph,  Mich . A.  A. 

Class  F.— Darning  Stockings— Ladies  over  16 : 

1st  Prize:  Miss  Henxie  Early,  Lynchburg,  Va . $5 

2d  Prize :  Miss  Laura  C.  Olmste.vd,  Genesee,  N.  Y..II.A  II. 
3d  Prize:  Mrs.  E.  J.  Gilchrist,  Franklin,  N.  II . A.  A. 

*  COMMITTEE  OF  AWARD :  From  iY.  Y.  City : 
Miss  Eleanor  Burling,  Miss  Carrie  Crawford,  Miss 
Kate  Crooks,  Mrs.  Frederic  Holstein,  Miss  Carrie 
McAllister,  Miss  Helen  Miles,  Mrs.  Eliza  E.  Ryer, 
Mrs.  Rev.  A.  K.  Sanford,  Mrs.  Rev.  -T.  N.  Shaffer, 

Mrs.  1’eter  Smith,  Miss  Amelia  Tuuslow. - From 

New  Jersey ,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Dodge,  and  Mrs.  L.  C. 

Runiile. - FromConn.,  Miss  S.  J.  Pritchard. - From 

Flushing,  L.  7.,  Mrs.  W.  T.  Hemmenway,  Mrs. 
Orange  Judd,  Miss  Ada  F.  Gooding. 


The  Exhibition  of  Patching  and  Darning. 

BY  A  VISITOR. 


The  stm,  going  his  busy  rounds  on  the  12tli  day  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  and  looking  brightly  down  on  Broadway,  as  is  his 
wont,  of  a  clear  winter  morning,  saw,  perhaps,  no  more 
unexpected  sight  than  that  which  stared  him  in  the  face  at 
the  office  of  the  American.  Agriculturist.  On  all  other  days 
of  the  year  ho  had  beheld  a  well-regulated  publishing, 
office.  Counters  loaded  down  with  wise  books  ;  shelves 
bristling  with  array  of  things  which  Agriculture  knows 
all  about,  but  which  arc  mysterious  and  awful  to  the 
common  mind;  distracted  looking  clerks,  shut  up  in 
little’pens,  as  if  they  were  too  dangerous  to  be  at  large, 
and  engaged  in  hand-to-hand  encounters  with  whole 
columns  of  appalling  figures  that,  like  poor  Dora’s, 
“won’t  add  up;”  baskets  of  prize  potatoes  and  incom¬ 
parable  seeds,  of  queer  bulbous  deformities,  warranted 
to  turn  out  beautiful  flowers,  and  of  such  pleasant  jokes 
of  Mother  Nature  as  strawberries  in  December,  and 
blossoms  in  snow-time ;  all  the  agricultural  wisdom  of 
the  country  as  incarnate  in  members  of  the  Farmers’ 
Club,  the  Ogden  Farmer,  and  other  Solons  of  the  sod, 
coming  and  going  from  morning  until  night; — these  are 
the  every  day  properties  of  the  office  of  the  Agriculturist 
and  Hearth  and  Home ,  and  this  is  its  usual  aspect. 

But,  on  tliis  extraordinary  Thursday,  that  respectable 
and  bookish  sanctum  seemed  to  have  gone  out  of  its 
mind.  The  floor  was  crowded  with  boxes,  bundles, 
hags,  bales  of  old  clothes.  The  counters  were  heaped 
with  aged  and  infirm  garments.  The  shelves  were  but- 
tressedand  palisaded  with  double  walls  or  faded  woollen. 
Nay,  ancient,  pantaloons  and  venerable  socks  fairly  be¬ 
strode  the  walls  of  the  Publishers’  private  office,  and 
flaunted  from  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Editor-in-Chief. 
The  Jew-shops  of  Chatham  Street  had  never  half  so  ex¬ 
tensive  a  stock  in  trade,  nor  half  so  critical  inspectors, 
for  that  matter.  For  this  congregation  of  old  clo’  was 
the  reply  to  the  appeal  of  Messrs.  Orange  Judd  &  Com¬ 
pany  for  fine  specimens  of  patching  and  darning,  and 
the  busy  ladies  flitting  hither  and  you  were  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Examination. 

And  well  might  they  be  busy,  and  well  might  they 


pause  perplexed  over  every  third  specimen.  For  the 
good,  industrious,  frugal,  and  determined  women  who 
read  the  appeal  had  responded  with  more  than  Thirteen 
Hundred  articles  of  clothing, and  some  of  the  darning  was 
so  fine  that  the  Committee  believed  that  the  good  house¬ 
wife  had  coaxed  a  family  of  spiders  (by  a  promise  of  un¬ 
disturbed  housekeeping  through  an  unlimited  future)  to 
weave  the  frayed  edges  together  ;  and  some  of  the  patch¬ 
ing  was  so  exact  and  dainty  that  the  Committee  was  per¬ 
suaded  that  the  loom  which  wove  the  original  fabric  was 
a  clumsy  contrivance  compared  with  the  deft  fingers 
which  repaired  its  “  looped  and  windowed  raggedness.” 
Plenty  of  darns  there  were  which  the  youngest  eyes  of 
that  grave  Examining  Board  could  not  have  found  hut 
for  the  guiding  white  thread,  like  Ariadne’s  clue.  Many 
a  patch  joined  itself  to  the  parent  stock  as  a  graft  to  an 
old  tree,  seeming  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  original. 
And  again  and  again,  and  yet  again,  did  a  veritable 
garment  appear  which  must  have  suggested  the  problem 
of  the  jack-knife,  which,  being  borrowed  by  Tommy 
from  Johnny,  and  supplied  by  said  Tommy  with  anew 
blade,  and  in  its  turn  embellished  by  said  Tommy  with 
a  new  handle,  demanded  of  our  puzzled  infancy  to  know 
whether  said  Johnny  had  any  right  to  reclaim  the  recon¬ 
structed  article.  So  had  new  patch  become  old  material, 
in  its  turn  patched  upon  with  newer. 

And  oil,  the  “  web  of  life  of  mingled  yarn,  good  and  ill 
together,”  which  all  these  pieces  joined  to  make,  and 
which  they  so  innocently  revealed,  that  ho  who  ran  might 
read.  It  gives  one  a  sharp  twinge  of  remorse  for  shil¬ 
lings  idly  spent  in  candy  and  tinsel,  to  think  of  the  pa¬ 
tient  poverty  which  has  put  one  hundred  darns  into  this 
old  stocking  and  its  fellow,  before  it  felt  that  it  could 
afford  to  give  them  to  a  poorer  poverty  than  itself.  There 
is  a  sound  prick  of  external  conscience  for  the  careless, 
in  the  needle  which  has  carefully  repaired  two  hundred 
moth-holes  in  a  single  garment,  because  it  was  the  only 
garment  its  owner  could  afford  to  give  away.  There  is 
an  unconscious  pathos  in  the  cheery  words  of  the  Kansas 
housewife  far  out  on  the  border,  who  sends  her  package 
of  stout  clothing  (mended  and  mended  till  no  vestige  of 
the  first  fashion  thereof  appears,  and  almost  past  mend¬ 
ing  now),  with  tiie  wish  that  there  were  more  articles, 
and  better ;  “but  the  truth  is,  we  are  all  so  poor  out  here, 
that  husband  and  hoys  have  to  wear  their  clothes  .till 
they  fall  apart,  which  is  perhaps  a  good  thing,  for  tiie 
scarecrows  look  so  exactly  like  the  men,  that  the  birds 
can’t  tell  them  from  eacli  other,  and  so  leave  the  crops 
alone.  It  would  be  a  blessing  to  have  the  paper  for  a 
year ;  library  for  the  household  and  fine  arts  for  the 
walls ;  but  my  mending  has  to  be  done  with  "one  hand  on 
the  churn  or  the  wash-tub,  and  I  can’t  expect  to  take  a 
prize.” — And  you  are  more  disappointed  than  the  sender 
can  be  if  these  old  stockings  are  not  worthy  of  a  prize, 
for  she  who  sends  them  says:  “We  had  to  give  up  the 
papers  when  my  husband  died,  for  there,  were  many  little 
mouths  to  feed,  and  only  I  to  fill  them.  Butl  think  I  see 
a  chance  now  to  get  them  again,  and  I  send  the  only  pair 
of  stockings  we  can  spare,  with  the  darns  of  two  years  in 
them.  If  I  don’t  get  the  paper,  two  cold  little  feet  will 
get  tiie  stockings,  which  is  better.” 

Well,  well,  this  garment  might  have  been  worn  all  his 
life  by  Old  Parr,  and  the  old  lady  of  ninety  who  sends  it 
certifies  in  tiie  smallest  of  hands,  in  the  most  exact  of 
spelling,  that  she  is  not  a  tailoress,  that  she  set  her  patch 
and  wove  her  darn  unaided,  that  she  is  very  poor,  and 
would  like  the  paper  to  brighten  her  lonely  evenings,  and 
so  sends  her  hit  of  work  for  competition.  Dear  old  lady  ! 
her  patient  eyes  are  not  so  quick  as  once  they  were,  and 
the  stitches  are  not  so  fine.  But  the  good  heart,  that 
hopes  the  poor  patched  clothes  may  help  somebody  who 
needs  them  more  than  she,  will  one  day  take  the  prize 
(hat  only  the  Highest  Court  of  Inquiry  offers. — And  the 
very  next  garment  comes  from  a  little  girl  eight,  years 
old,  a  tiny  Dame  Durden  of  a  creature,  who  observes  with 
philosophy,  “  i  supose  i  cannot  so  well  enough  to  take 
this  prize  but  i  thought  i  would  try,  and  then  you  see, 
Mr.  Judd,  if  you  should  offer  another  prize  when  i  am 
bigger,  i  might  be  able  to  take  that.” — And  the  next,  why 
surely  this  comes  all  tiie  way  from  Nebraska  1  Pinned  to 
the  tidy  patch  is  a  letter  written  on  fair  paper  with  a 
pretty  initial  letter  IF.  at  the  top.  And  what  do  you  sup¬ 
pose  that  letter  says,  Curly-heads  ?  It  says,  as  plain  ns 
print,  “Mr.  Judd,— I  thought  I  would  try  if  I  could  get 
the  prize.  I  have  mended  these  pants  all  myself.  I’m  a 
little  Indian  girl  and  I’m  only  fourteen  years  old. 

From  your  friend  II - W - 

Genoa 

Pawnee  Reservation 

Platte  Co. 

Nebraska. 

[The  Agriculturist  wants  to  whisper  in  your  ear,  bright 
little  II.  W.,  (and  it  hopes  that  the  two  or  three  hundred 
other  persons,  mostly  “grown-ups.”  who  have  made  the 
same  mistake  may  overhear  it,  and  take  heed  to  their 
ways,)  that  there  is  no  such  word  as  “pants”  in  tlio 
English  language.  “  Pantaloons  ”  or  “  trousers  ’’  is  the 
name  of  the  garment  which  you  send  and  which  your 
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small  lingers  have  done  their  best  to  mend.  While  we 
are  school-girls  snppose  wo  learn  to  speak  the  language 
as  well  as  we  can,  and  then  we  shall  not  he  mortified, 
when  we  are  old  enough  to  teach  children  ourselves, 
(or,  possibly,  even  wise  enough  to  serve  on  a  Committee 
on  Patching  and  Darning,)  by  having  some  shocking 
blunder  of  speech  bounce  out  of  our  mouths  in  a  way  to 
make  us  wish  ourselves  deaf  and  dumb  1] 

A  tidy  bundle  of  clean,  warm,  well-mended  clothing 
comes  from  a  Boy  of  twelve,  who  says : 

“  *  *  *  And  1  have  washed  and  ironed  each  article 

that  is  in  mother's  bundle  and  in  mine.  I  have  always 
wanted  the  Agriculturist  ever  since  I  first  saw  it.  If  you 
can  send  it  this  year  for  what  I  have  done  I  will  subscribe 
next  year.  I  picked  hops  enough  to  pay  for  Hearth  and 
Home  last  year  and  this  year,  and  I  think  I  can  pick 
enough  more  to  pay  for  the  Agriculturist  after  this  year. 
These  are  my  outgrown  clothes.  I  wish  I  had  something 
nicer  and  better  to  send  you,  but  I  have  not. 

Yours  Respectfully,  N.  G.  L. 

(The  Agriculturist  has  a  word  to  whisper  in  N — -’s 
ear,  too.  And  it  is  to  tell  him  thut»one  of  the  greatest 
scholars  America  has  produced,  picked  huckleberries 
enough  to  buy  his  first  book,  a  dictionary,  and  made 
himself  master  of  twenty-eight  languages  before  he  died, 
earning  every  dollar  which  his  education  cost  him.) 

What  have  we  here  ?  Surely  a  pair  of  Sioux  Indian 
leggins!  And  who  shall  send  them  but  a  dear  old  lady 
living  away  out  on  the  Pawnee  Reservation,  where  a 
Sioux,  in  his  war-paint  and  leggins,  not  infrequently 
makes  an  unwilling  legacy  of  both  to  the  Pawnee  who  is 
always  in  wait  for  them.  The  children  make  all  manner 
of  fun  of  her  for  sending  her  homely  work  to  the  grand 
show,  she  says,  but  though  she  must  work  too  hard  to  do 
fancy  mending  she  doubts  whether  any  other  exhibitor 
can  show  more  thoroughly  mended  garments  than  she. 
One  can  fancy  the  frontier  cabin  and  the  great  stretch  of 
prairie,  and  the  loneliness  of  this  white  winter  solitude. 
One  can  see  the  busy  house-mother,  in-door-hand  and 
field-hand  indifferently,  when  need  calls,  driven  and  har¬ 
ried  with  the  endless  work  of  a  settler’s  wife,  but  finding 
time, thank  Heaven, to  laugh  with  the  children, for  all  that. 
— And  here  is  an  old  garment  patched  by  a  motherless 
girl  of  fifteen,  who  keeps  house  for  her  father  and  brother 
and  goes  to  school.  And  here  is  an  envelope  out  of 
which  a  great  broad  ray  of  sunshine  seemed  to  fall,  as 
the  slip  came  out.  The  slip  deposeth  and  saith  that  the 
writer  did  patch  and  mend  a  certain  pair  of  trousers, 
(namely,  the  wedding  breeches  of  her  brother-in-law)  with 
the  sleeve  of  her  mother’s  old  broadcloth  cloak;  and 
furthermore,  that  “  I  did  it  entirely  by  myself,  sitting  with 
my  back  to  my  mother,  who  was  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  room,  lest  the  patches  should  feel  liei'  influence  and  go 
on  right  of  themselves  /”  Honest  Louise  1 

But  0,  see  this  little  cloak!  It  was  made  by  “just  a 
poor  man’s  wife,”  from  four  old  pairs  of  pantaloons,  one 
old  vest,  and  two  old  coat  linings!  “There  are  sixty- 
eight  pieces  in  it,”  says  the  label,  “  and  I  made  it  in  two 
days.  It  has  been  worn  three  years  to  public  school,  and 
I  hope  it  may  keep  some  other  darling  warm  for  three 
years  more.”  All  the  way  from  the  prairies  came  that 
garment,  too,  shining  with  cleanliness,  and  sweet  with 
the  brooding  mother-love,  stitched  into  frayed  edges  and 
thread-bare  seams,  that  look  fairer  than  broidered  hems. 

From  twenty-nine  States  and  Territories  this  harvest 
@f  old  clothes  has  been  reaped.  Four  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  contributors  are  registered.  Thirteen  hundred  and 
eleven  garments  are  to  be  distributed  to  the  poor.  And 
now  that  the  veracious  scribe  has  discharged  his  office  it 
only  remains  for  the  gentle  moralist  to  fulfil  his.  And  it 
seems  to  him  that  the  actual  gain  to  the  poor  in  this  ex¬ 
tensive  wardrobe,  and  the  actual  gain  to  the  donors  in 
the  improvement  of  their  handiwork,  excellent  as  these 
advantages  are,  are  perhaps  the  least  gain  of  this  odd  and 
whimsical  undertaking.  The  real  things  of  life  are  the 
invisible ;  are  those  which  are  reckoned  in  emotion  and 
thought.  And  who  shall  measure  the  cheerful  zeal,  the 
genial  emulation,  the  patient  exactness,  the  generous 
impulses  to  bestow,  which  this  Exhibition  has  developed.? 
What  a  bright  excitement  it  has  made  in  frontier  villages, 
and  quiet  country  places  of  which  the  great  city  never 
heard  !  What  breathless  interest  in  five  hundred  homes 
will  wait  on  the  rendering  of  the  verdict !  With  what 
glow  of  kindly  human  feeling  are  all  these  strangers 
brought  close  to  one  another  and  seated,  as  it  were,  side 
by  side,  before  this  Old  Cio’  pageant !  The  darkest  and 
narrowest  and  poorest  home  from  which  the  meanest  of 
these  garments  came,  will  be  a  little  the  brighter  and 
broader  and  richer,  both  for  having  given  a  gift,  and  for 
forgetting  the  old  burdens  for  a  little  while  to  wonder 
about  a  life  outside  its  conditions.  Nay,  in  the  very  glow 
.  of  honest  vanity  over  her  excellent  handiwork  shall  the 
weary  worker  find  a  cordial  and  compensation. 

“Yes,  indeed,”  says  the  gentle  moralist  to  himself, 
summing  up  the  spiritual  results  of  this  queer  “go.” 
“  Any  scheme  which  brings  people  nearer  each  other  in 
kindly  human  interest ;  which  makes  them  work  in  the 


same  wise  direction  ;  which  appeals  to  the  best  impulses 
in  them ;  which  exchanges  their  troubled  thoughts  for 
bright  ones;  and  teaches  charity  and  carefulness,  liber¬ 
ality  and  prudence,  all  in  a  breath ;— any  scheme  which 
does  this  is  an  admirable  one,  even  if  it  seem  to  violate 
the  implied  injunction  not  to  put  now  cloth  in  old  gar¬ 
ments.  Surely,  setting  new  cloth  of  better  impulses  in 
our  old  garments  of  selfishness  is  a  wise  kind  of  patch¬ 
ing  and  darning.  And  whoever,”  concludes  the  moral¬ 
ist,  “  offers  a  text  for  my  prosing,  is  a  benefactor  to  his 
kind  !  Therefore,  blessed  be.  the  kindly  heart  that  de¬ 
vised  this  Charity,  and  blessed  be  the  kindly  hearts  that 
responded  in  works.  And  so,  as  Tiny  Tim  observes, 

‘  God  bless  us  every  one  !  ’  ” 

Maple-Sugar  Making. 

BY  W.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN,  OP  HUDSON,  OHIO. 

Iii  tlie  February  and  March  numbers  of  the 
Agriculturist  for  1870, 1  described  the  apparatus 
used  in  making  maple  sugar,  “by  the  best 
sugar-makers  of  Northern  Ohio,”  and  also  their 
methods  of  making  it. 

Those  articles  brought  me  many  circulars 
and  letters  on  the  subject.  Most  of  them  came 
from  Vermont,  and  from  them  I  learn  that  the 
Vermont  sugar-makers  are  in  advance  of  us  in 
some  respects,  and  we  ahead  of  them  in  others. 

Last  year  I  recommended  a  wooden  sap  spout, 
not  because  I  considered  it  a  perfect  thing,  but 
because  it  was,  on  the  whole,  better  than  any 
metallic  one  I  had  then  seen.  I  find  four  or 
five  different  kinds  are  used  in  Vermont,  but 
only  one  appears  to  me,  on  the  whole,  prefera¬ 
ble  to  the  wooden  one  (beach  or  maple,  turned, 
bored,  and  notched  in  three  places,  to  give  a 
choice,  so  that  the  bucket  may  be  hung  level), 
which  is  in  general  use  here.  That  one  is 
Post’s  “  Eureka”  sap  spout,  improved  (1870). 
See  fig.  1.  It  is  made  of  cast  iron,  galvanized 
so  that  it  will  not  rust,  and  will  last  a  genera¬ 
tion.  Since  it  is  metallic,  it  is  not  liable  to 
sour,  as  wood  is.  It  is  held  into  the  tree  by 
three  thin  “flanges,”  entering  about  half  an 
inch,  while  a  hemispherical  surface  “  hugs” 
against  the  outer  edge  of  the  hole.  The 
“  flanges”  are  about  as  thick  as  the  back  of  an 
ordinary  table-knife,  and  so  stop  very  few  pores, 
while  the  hemisphere  stops  none  at  all.  The 
old  “elder  quill,”  as  it  was  commonly  sharpen¬ 
ed,  stopped  all  the  pores  for  the  first  half¬ 
inch,  and  these  are  the  very  ones  that  yield  the 
most  sap.  These  features  of  the  Eureka  (the 
flanges  and  the  hemisphere)  are  patented,  and 
are  well  worthy  of  a  patent.  Then,  too,  the 
hole  in  the  Eureka  by  which  the  sap  leaves  the 
tree  is  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  spout,  and  al¬ 
most  at  the  bottom  of  the  auger-liole.  But  all 
other  spouts,  wooden  and  metallic,  which  enter 
the  auger-hole  in  the  tree  at  all,  have  their 
holes  in  their  centers,  and  as  the  spout  is  usu¬ 
ally  inclined  downward,  and  driven  in  nearly 
an  inch,  this  hole  is  brought  above  the  middle  of 
the  auger-hole.  This  dams  up  a  little  sap  and 
leaves  it  there,  constantly  to  freeze  or  to  sour. 
The  shape  of  the  Eureka  externally,  ordinari¬ 
ly  prevents  the  sap  freezing  up,  or  if  it  does 
freeze,  the  amount  is  so  small  that  it  thaws  in  a 
few  moments  on  the  open  metallic  surface. 

But  the  spout  in  use  here  often  freezes  solid 
the  whole  length  of  the  bore  ;  aud  as  this  ice  is 
surrounded  by  wood,  a  bad  conductor  of  heat, 
it  often  does  not  thaw  so  that  the  sap  can  run 
until  two  or  three  hours  after  it  would  other¬ 
wise  have  begun  to  flow.  The  Eureka  I  con¬ 
sider  a  perfect  spout ,  with  one  exception.  The 
very  shape  of  the  flanges,  the  three  edges  being 
parallel,  and  made  exactly  to  fit  a  lialf-incli 
hole,  prevents  our  using  the  same  spout  after 
the  hole  is  reamed  or  retapped.  But  it  is 
claimed  that  as  no  sap  is  left  in  the  hole  to  sour 


and  gum  up  the  pores,  the  holes  will  not  need 
reaming  as  when  the  wooden  spout  is  used; 
and  that  as  no  pores  are  stopped  by  the  spout 


Fig.  1. — EUREKA  SAP-SPOUT — IMPROVED. 


itself,  you  will  get  more  sap  with  this  spout 
without  reaming  than  with  the  wooden  one 
with.  Aud  I  must  say  that  my  experience  for 
one  year  leads  me  to  think  this  is  true.  They 
cost  a  good  deal,  $4  per  hundred,  but  they  are 
the  thing.  They  last  a  lifetime,  and,  on  the 
whole,  they  are  the  cheapest  spouts  made. 
Good  things  always  cost.  Last  year  I  used  a 
hundred  ;  this  year  I  have  ordered  a  thousand. 
They  are  manufactured  and  sold  by  the  invent¬ 
or,  C.  C.  Post,  Burlington,  Vt.  In  the  improved 
Eureka  of  1870,  the  bucket  hangs  by  two  points 
(see  figure),  so  that  it  cannot  swing  like  a 
pendulum,  and  in  hoo  narrow  notches ,  so  that 
it  cannot  twist  nor  wabble. 

There  is  another  metallic  spout.  It  is 
simply  a  frustum  of  a  cone,  made  of  heavy 
tin,  with  a  galvanized  pin  to  hold  the  bucket 
on  the  spout.  I  used  a  hundred  and  fifty 
of  them  last  year,  and  at  first  thought  I 
should  like  them.  But  when  there  came  a  high 
wind,  I  found  the  pails  twisted  and  swung  and 
wabbled,  until  about  ten  out  of  a  hundred  pulled 
the  spout  out  entirely,  and  sixty  more  were 
tipped,  aud  had  lost  their  covers. 

After  the  sugar  season  began  last  year, 
I  was  induced  to  take  a  15-foot  evaporator 
on  trial.  My  arch  had  to  be  rebuilt,  and 
the  sap  got  quite  a  start.  The  weather  held 
good,  too,  and  in  four  days  and  one  night 
I  had  boiled  and  put  up,  ready  for  shipment, 
$200  worth  of  syrup.  With  my  old  pans,  13 
feet  long  in  all,  it  would  have  taken  four  days 
and  four  nights ,  and  then  I  should  have  had 
thin  syrup,  which  must  be  reboiled  and  clari¬ 
fied  at  the  house.  And  this  I  consider  the 
chief  merit  of  the  evaporator — that  it  takes  all 
the  work  out  of  the  house,  and  away  from  the 
women  of  the  family,  while  it  lessens  the  work 
in  the  camp  for  the  men.  I  speak  within 


Fig.  2.-— EUREKA  SAP-SPOUT  OF  1869. 


bounds,  aud  from  an  experience  of  many  sea¬ 
sons  with  good  pans,  and  of  the  greater  part 
of  one  season  with  an  evaporator,  when  I  say 
that  it  saves  half  of  the  time ,  labor ,  and  fuel ,  and 
makes  better  sugar  and  syrup. 

The  evaporator  is  made  of  heavy  galvanized 
sheet  iron,  with  pine  sides.  The  bottom  is  di¬ 
vided  into  spaces,  six  inches  wide,  by  partitions, 
hollow  from  beneath,  to  admit  the  flame,  and 
alternately  touching  one  side  and  leaving  a 
space  of  six  inches  at  the  other,  to  permit  the 
sap  to  pass  through.  There  are  also  two  gates. 
The  pan  is  set  on  the  arch,  so  as  to  project 
three  inches  each  side.  This  protects  the  pine 
sides  from  the  fire,  and  secures  a  partially  cool 
place  for  the  scum  to  stand  until  it  can  be  con¬ 
veniently  skimmed  off.  The  sap  enters  from 
the  vat  by  a  rubber  tube,  through  the  regulator. 
The  latter  is  tin,  with  a  tin  float,  which  works  a 
lever.  This  works  a  pair  of  jaws,  through  which 
the  rubber  tube  passes.  As  the  sap  rises  in  the 
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pan,  the  float  closes  the  jaws,  the  jaws 
gradually  bite  the  tube,  which  finally  stops  the 
flow  of  sap.  But  as  the  sap  boils  lower  the 
jaws  open  again  and  the  sap  flows.  The 
regulator  can  be  set  to  give  any  required  depth 
in  the  pan.  It  is,  in  some  respects,  preferable 
to  the  one  described  in  my  February  article, 
last  year.  As  soon  as  there  is  half  an  inch  of 
sap  in  the  pan  a  brisk  fire  may  be  started,  and 
the  regulator  set  at  l’|4  inches.  After  boiling 
half  an  hour,  a  few  pailfuls  should  be  drawn 
from  the  syrup  faucet,  at  intervals  of  five 
minutes,  and  turned  back  into  the  pan  by  the 
side  of  the  regulator.  In  half  an  hour  more 
there  will  be  thick  syrup  here,  which  may  be 
run  off  constantly  in  a  small  stream,  as  long  as 
the  sap  lasts. 

[Mr.  C.  specifies  the  advantages  of  his  sor¬ 
ghum  evaporater  as  follows,  not  claiming  the 
same  excellence  for  all.] 

1st.  A  greater  surface  is  exposed  directly  to 
the  fire  by  the  hollow  partitions.  For  every  hor¬ 
izontal  space  of  G  inches  there  is  a  space  nearly 
vertical  of  twice  l‘|4  inches.  This  would  add 
nearly  half  to  the  boiling  capacity,  provided 
the  partitions  ran  clear  across  the  pan,  and 
provided  the  heat  was  as  great  in  them  as  on 
the  flat  surface  of  the  pan.  As  it  is,  I  estimate 
the  gain  here  as  about  one-fifth.  It  is  on  the 
principle  of  the  tubular  boiler — viz.,  increasing 
the  exposed  surface. 

2d.  The  heat  required  to  boil  the  sap  or  syrup 
at  any  given  point  is  graduated  to  the  heat  ac¬ 
tually  found  there.  This  depends  on  the  curi¬ 
ous  fact,  that  the  sweeter  the  sap  or  syrup  is, 
the  more  easily  does  it  boil.  Now,  the  greatest 
heat  is  of  course  over  the  fire,  and  in  burning 
four-foot  wood,  eleven  of  the  fifteen  feet  must 
be  heated  by  flame  alone.  The  heat  gradually 
decreases  from  the  door  of  the  arch  to  the 
chimney.  Now,  the  cold  sap  enters  at  the  hot¬ 
test  place  (or  nearly  the  hottest).  By  the  time 
it  has  passed  two  of  the  thirty  times  across  the 
pan,  it  begins  to  boil.  As  it  passes  on,  it  grows 
sweeter  and  sweeter  until  it  is  syrup.  With  a 
good  fire  it  boils  alike  the  whole  length  of  the  pan, 
though  the  heat  is  unequal  at  all  points.  With 
the  ordinary  pans  this  advantage  cannot  be  se¬ 
cured;  for  in  all  parts  of  an  eight-foot  pan, 
without  ledges,  the  syrup  is  alike,  aud  you  will 
often  see  it  boiling  furiously  in  one  part  and 
scarcely  at  all  in  another. 

3d.  There  is  no  loss  of  time  in  syruping  off. 
With  a  constant  fire,  a  constant  stream  of  sap, 
about  J],  inch  in  diameter  for  a  fifteen-foot 
evaporator,  runs  in,  and  a  constant  stream  of 
syrup,  as  large  as  a  small  slate-pencil,  runs 
out.  With  the  ordinary  pans  the  fire  must  be 
greatly  slackened  every  two  or  three  hours, 
that  the  pan  of  syrup  may  be  taken  off  and 
emptied,  and  filled  with  new  sap. 

4th.  The  furnace  doors  and  grates  accom¬ 
panying  the  evaporator  utilize  more  of  the  heat, 
because  they  hold  the  wood  nearer  the  pan  and 
consume  it  perfectly.  With  the  simple  cross¬ 
bars,  described  last  year,  a  vast  bed  of  coals  and 
brands  accumulates  in  the  arch  and  their  heat 
is  wasted.  This  grate  burns  the  wood  to  fine 
ashes,  and  uses  all  the  heat. 

5th.  We  get  better  syrup  and  sugar,  because 
the  sap  is  not  kept  so  long  over  the  fire. 

Let  any  one  boil  in  sap  all  day  without  syr¬ 
uping  off,  and  he  will  find  he  has  very  dark- 
colored  syrup.  The  best  sugar-makers  who  use 
the  old  pans,  syrup  off  every  three  hours.  But 
any  given  pail  of  sap  is  not  more  than  thirty 
minutes  in  the  evaporator  before  it  comes  out  a 
half-pint  of  syrup,  as  clear  and  white  as  honey. 


6th.  The  pan  boils  violently  in  the  middle, 
and  throws  the  scum  to  the  cool  edges.  Here 
it  will  not  boil  in  again  as  in  the  old  pan,  but 
stand  and  wait  for  the  tender  to  remove  it  with 
the  skimmer.  Then,  too,  the  gates  are  in  the 
middle  of  the  pan,  and  so  no  scum  passes 
through  them. 

So  far  as  I  can  learn  from  correspondence, 
circulars,  and  printed  letters,  as  well  as  from 
the  form  of  spouts  found  there,  the  cover  has 
not  been  used  at  all ;  in  Vermont,  certainly  to 
no  considerable  extent.  For  example,  one 
letter  speaks  of  last  season  as  “  a  bad  one  to 
make  good  sugar,  on  account  of  the  unusual 
amount  of  snow  and  rain  which  necessarily  got 
mixed  with  the  sap.”  No  more  necessary  than 
that  rain  should  get  “mixed”  with  hay.  A 
barn  roof  will  keep  it  from  “  mixing,”  and  a 
cover,  costing  less  than  two  cents,  will  keep  it 
from  “mixing”  with  the  sap.  I  cannot  em¬ 
phasize  too  strongly  the  advantages  of  using 
covers.  I  have  seen  a  soft,  damp  snow,  falling 
when  the  wind  blew,  plaster  itself  up  and  down 
the  south  side  of  the  trees  while  the  sap  was 
flowing  briskly ;  and  then,  as  it  thawed  more  and 
gathered  thicker,  suddenly  slide  for  twenty  feet 
above  the  bucket,  carrying  dirt  and  bits  of  bark 
with  it,  aud  fill  the  uncovered  buckets  full  of 
slush.  And  I  have  known  some  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors,  whose  buckets  were  uncovered,  throw 
away  barrels  of  such  stuff — snow,  dirt,  and 
sap — or  boil  it  with  more  than  its  worth  of 
fuel,  to  get  a  black  inferior  syrup,  while  those 
who  had  the  covers,  gathered  as  nice  a  lot  of 
sap  as  any  in  the  season.  Or  if  it  is  a  rain¬ 
storm,  the  rain  trickles  down  the  trees,  carrying 
with  it  dirt  and  stain  into  the  sap.  Syrup  or 
sugar  of  the  first  quality  can  never  be  made 
from  sap  and  rain-water.  It  is  easier  to  keep 
out  the  dirt,  insects,  and  rain,  than  to  get  them 
out.  Then,  too,  a  wooden  cover  counteracts 
the  bad  effects  of  heat  and  cold.  The  sap  is  not 
so  liable  to  sour  during  warm  days,  nor  to  freeze 
solid  in  very  cold  nights. 

I  consider  hanging  the  bucket  on  the  spout 
by  a  hole  beneath  its  wire  rim,  and  then  covering 
it,  as  the  greatest  single  invention  in  sugar-mak¬ 
ing.  Much  as  I  prize  my  new  evaporator,  I 
would  rather  give  it  up  and  go  back  to  the  pans 
than  give  up  the  covers  and  go  back  to  boiling 
sap  and  water  !  And  the  covers  cost  so  little 
too.  A  square  foot  of 3 1, -inch  pine,  white-wood 
or  poplar  planed  on  one  side  is  all  that  is  needed  ; 
though  it  may  be  planed  on  both  sides  and  all 
edges,  and  painted. 


Ogden  Farm  Papers.— No.  14. 


It  is  curious  to  see  how  one  thing  leads  to 
another  when  any  departure  is  made  from  the 
old  routine  of  common  farming.  It  is  a  prin¬ 
ciple  with  ordinary  farmers  not  to  keep  more 
stock  than  they  can  raise  food  to  support.  The 
first  thing  that  “high-farming”  does  is  to  set 
aside  this  principle;  and  the  liigh-farmer  keeps 
all  the  stock  he  can  properly  shelter,  and  for 
which  he  can  get  money  to  buy  food.  We 
started  out  at  Ogden  Farm  on  this  plan.  Then, 
having  a  large  stock  to  feed,  it  seemed  indispen¬ 
sable  to  resort  to  steaming,  in  order  that  the  ut¬ 
most  good  could  be  got  from  the  food  bought. 
Having  to  make  steam  for  cooking,  it  was  found 
cheaper  to  discard  the  "horse-power  and  put  in 
a  steam-engine.  Having  a  steam-engine,  which 
does  its  work  in  a  small  part  of  the  time  during 
which  steam  is  up — for  we  can  cut  enough  in  5 
hours  to  last  a  week,  while  we  must  have  steam 


up  about  15  hours  in  the  week— it  became  a 
question  how  we  sltould  make  full  use  of  the 
apparatus  during  the  odd  times  when  there  was 
no  immediate  demand  for  the  steam.  Another 
point  is,  that  the  cost  of  raising  steam  is  much 
greater  than  the  cost  of  keeping  it  up  after  it  is 
raised ;  and  that  when  the  full  pressure  point  is 
reached,  it  costs  comparatively  little  to  keep  the 
engine  at  work.  We  found  that  one  of  the 
worst  leaks  was  in  the  matter  of  grinding  grain. 
Twenty  bushels  of  corn  are  to  be  ground,  we 
will  suppose.  A  horse  must  be  hitched  up,  and 
a  man  must  leave  his  work  and  go  half  a  mile 
to  the  windmill ;  a  few  days  later  he  must  hitch 
up  again  and  make  another  trip,  possibly  to  find 
that  the  grist  is  not  ground,  and  that  he  must 
go  again  the  next  day.  Then  we  get  back,  not 
the  1,120  lbs.  we  sent,  but  about  1,000  lbs.,— sup¬ 
posing  we  get  our  dues,  and  have  no  “  waste  of 
the  mill  ”  to  stand.  Now,  it  costs  at  least  $1  (to 
say  nothing  of  the  interruption  to  other  work) 
to  send  a  grist  to  the  mill  and  get  it  back;  and 
on  an  average  $2.50  for  toll  and  waste,  or  17'|2 
cents  a  bushel  on  the  corn.  We  feed  about  40 
bushels  of  corn  a  week,  which  cost  $7  to 
have  ground  at  the  mill,  and  have  concluded  to 
put  up  a  portable  mill  (costing,  with  fittings, 
about  $200)  that  will  do  the  work  in  about  six 
hours.  Having  the  mill,  we  can  get  work  from 
our  neighbors  that  will  probably  pay  profit 
enough  lo  balance  the  cost  of  interest,  wear  and 
tear,  and  repairs — reducing  the  cost  of  our  own 
grinding  to  a  trifle.  The  engineer  can  run  the 
mill,  so  there  will  be  no  extra  charge  for  attend¬ 
ance.  I  believe  that  this  will  complete  the 
circle,  and  that  there  will  be  no  need  for  further 
investments  in  machinery. 

I  fancy  I  hear  some  old  farmer  saying,  “  How 
about  folks  that  haint  got  no  engineer?”  And 
the  idea  seems  to  be  general,  that  if  a  farmer 
have  an  engine  he  must  keep  a  man  at  a  cost 
of  $2.50  a  day  to  run  it.  lily  engineer  is  a  farm 
apprentice,  who  was  15  years  old  when  he  took 
charge  of  the  machinery.  He  costs  no  more 
than  any  ordinary  farm  boy ;  and  he  goes  to 
school,  milks,  does  chores,  works  in  the  field, 
and  makes  himself  generally  useful,  like  any 
other  hand  on  the  place.  The  engine  em¬ 
ploys  about  one-third  of  his  time  in  winter.  All 
he  knows  about  the  engine  is  what  I  have 
taught  him  myself,  and  what  he  has  learned  by 
experience — what  any  boy  with  brains  enough 
to  work  a  mowing  machine  (which  is  more  in¬ 
tricate  than  a  steam-engine)  can  easily  learn  in 
a  short  time.  As  to  the  danger  of  running  a 
farm  engine  without  an  experienced  engineer, 
I  don’t  see  it.  It  is  an  important  point  with  a 
mowing  machine  for  the  driver  not  to  step 
down  in  front  of  the  cutter  bar  when  in  oper¬ 
ation,  lest  it  cut  his  foot  off.  It  is  equally  im¬ 
portant  for  an  engine  driver  not  to  let  the  water 
get  too  low  in  his  boiler  lest  it  blow  his  head  off. 
One  of  these  “  accidents  ”  is  necessarily  as  much 
to  be  feared  as  the  other ;  and  any  boy  or  man 
who  is  fit  to  be  trusted  with  any  responsible 
work,  is  fit  to  be  trusted  with  a  simple  farm  en¬ 
gine.  Iu  these  days  no  one  need  go  far  to  find 
a  regular  engineer  who  will  tell  him  and  show 
him  in  half  an  hour  all  he  needs  to  know  about 
guarding  against  dangers.  The  only  real  occa¬ 
sion  for  professional  assistance  is  to  have  the 
boiler  inspected  once  a  year.  If  this  fact  were 
more  generally  recognized,  I  think  there  would 
be  a  good  many  more  engines  in  use  on  Ameri¬ 
can  farms. 

Bearing  upon  the  point  suggested  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  this  article  as  distinguishing 
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high-farming  from  the  good  old  way,  1  have 
gathered  a  bit  of  information  from  my  English 
agricultural  paper.  Mrs.  Millington,  to  whom 
was  awarded  last  year  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society’s  prize  for  the  best  managed  farm,  (profit 
of  the  business  being  a  chief  test  in  the  compe¬ 
tition,)  spends  $6,000  a  year  for  cattle  food — 
most  of  it  linseed  cake  from  America — the  con¬ 
sumption  of  which  on  her  farm  secures  an 
abundant  supply  of  good  manure,  by  which  she 
raises  large  and  profitable  crops  from  a  poor, 
light  soil.  How  about  “overstocking”  in  this 
case?  And  how  long  before  American  farmers 
will  learn  that  they  too  can  make  money  by 
securing  in  this  way  a  large  addition  (in  quality 
as  well  as  quantity)  to  their  stock  of  manure? 

As  I  drive  along  the  road,  I  daily  meet  able- 
bodied  men  crawling  along  beside  snail-like  ox- 
teams  with  loads  of  stained  straw  from  the  pri¬ 
vate  stables  in  which  the  summer  residents  of 
Newport  keep  their  horses  “  up  to  their  knees” 
in  litter.  The  cart  holds  about  a  cord  of  the 
stuff,  (128  cubic  feet,)  for  which  $5  or  more  have 
been  paid  in  town,  and  to  get  which,  occupies 
the  best  part  of  a  day’s  labor  of  man  and  team. 
If  these  same  men  would  take  their  money  out 
of  the  Savings  Bank  and  invest  it  in  well-pur- 
chased  beef  cattle  or  wether  sheep,  and  in  rich 
food,  they  would  make  manure  at  home  which 
would  cost  them  nothing,  and  of  which  one 
cord  would  be  worth  more  than  five  cords  of 
the  dirty  straw  they  haul  from  town.  Of  course 
it  pays  them  to  buy  and  haul  the  town  manure, 
or  they  would  not  do  it ;  but  this  only  proves  that 
it  would  pay  them  five  times  as  well  to  make 
manure  at  home.  Some  of  them  understand 
this;  and  I  have  several  neighbors  who  feed 
out  from  500  to  1,000  bushels  of  purchased  corn 
every  winter.  I  remarked  to  one  of  them, 
“  That  makes  manure.”  He  replied,  “It  makes 
land;  I  am  getting  my  farm  so  that  it  will  grow 
a  good  crop  of  any  thing  I  seed  it  to.” 

I  received  a  letter  a  short  time  ago  from  Iowa, 
suggesting  that  I  give  less  attention  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  manure  and  more  to  the  processes  of 
farming.  Bless  your  soul,  my  good  man,  I  am 
not  writing  for  you,  but  for  your  children,  and 
for  the  very  large  class  farther  East,  whose 
fathers  thought  as  you  do — men  who  now  have 
to  pay  for  the  paternal  squandering.  The  time 
is  not  very  far  distant  when  the  question  of 
manure  will  be  the  important  question  in  Iowa 
itself.  If  you  do  n’t  believe  it,  just  read  the 
agricultural  history  of  the  whole  world  to  the 
eastward  of  you,  until  you  come  to  the  great 
wall  of  China.  Read  the  census  reports  of  our 
own  Western  Country  itself,  or  look  at  your  local 
agricultural  papers,  and  see  what  complaints 
are  made  of  weevil  and  other  grain-destroying 
insects.  Weevil  is  another  name  for  weak  plants, 
and  weak  plants  mean  a  weak  soil.  You  are 
soming  to  it  faster  than  you  imagine,  and  if 
you  live  to  be  a  hale,  old  man  you  will  see  that 
I  am  right. 

The  farmers  of  the  East  begin  to  see  it  now, 
and  many  a  man  is  straining  every  nerve  to  re¬ 
place  the  fertility  that  his  ancestorshave  allowed 
to  go  to  waste;  many  a  man  is,  and  many  a 
one  is  not ;  for  I  see  in  my  own  immediate  neigh¬ 
borhood  piles  of  manure  accumulating  under 
the  eaves  of  barns,  sending  their  most  valuable 
parts  to  the  nearest  brook  with  the  drenching 
water  of  every  rain  ;  and  so  long  as  this  lasts 
you  must  excuse  a  much  younger  farmer  than 
yourself  if  he  takes  frequent  occasion  to  remind 
you  that  “  you  can’t  have  your  cake  and  eat  it 
too,”  If  you  squander  the  heart-blood  of  your 


rich  soil,  it  will  be  a  poor  soil  before  you  know 
it.  It  is  infinitely  easier  to  keep  land  rich  than 
to  make  it  rich,  and  infinitely  cheaper  too. 

As  Winter  comes  again,  there  comes  with  it 
the  perennial  question  of  colonng  butler.  I 
thought  I  had,  last  winter,  hit  upon  the  best 
plan,  in  the  use  of  annotoine,  or  an  extract  of 
annotto,  from  which  the  cruder  parts  are  ex¬ 
cluded.  It  certainly  did  work  very  well,  and 
the  color  was  rich  and  good.  Still,  on  compar¬ 
ing  it  with  some  grass  butter,  laid  down  in  June, 
it  became  evident  that  though  a  good  color 
in  itself,  it  was  not  a  good  color  for  butter ;  and 
I  have  made  a  new  series  of  experiments,  and 
have  now  much  the  best  result,  both  in  color 
and  in  flavor,  that  I  have  yet  attained.  The 
new  system  is  by  no  means  new  to  many  dai¬ 
ries.  It  consists  simply  in  grating  a  few  per¬ 
fectly  clean,  deep-colored  carrots,  the  Orange 
carrot  will  not  do  nearly  so  well  as  the  Altring- 
liam  or  the  French  horn,  and  squeezing  the 
juice  into  the  churn  with  the  cream  before  the 
churning  commences.  We  use  for  each  churn¬ 
ing  (of  about  20  lbs.)  a  dozen  medium-sized 
carrots;  and  it  makes  color  enough  for  winter, 
not  the  rich  gold  tint  of  summer,  but  still  a 
gold-like  color  that  is  much  more  attractive 
than  the  reddish-yellow  hue  annotoine  gave. 
So  far  as  color  and  flavor  are  concerned,  I  judge 
that  a  bushel  of  carrots  used  in  this  way  has  as 
much  effect  as  50  bushels  fed  to  the  cows.  How¬ 
ever,  they  have  no  effect  on  the  appetite  and  the 
condition  of  the  animals,  and  are  not  allowed  to 
supersede  the  feeding  of  roots,  which  is,  in  our 
case,  regularly  carried  on.  We  give  from  a 
peck  to  a  half-bushel  daily  to  each  milking  an¬ 
imal.  Just  now,  we  are  using  carrots;  they 
will  be  followed  by  ruta-baga  turnips,  and  these, 
later  in  the  season,  by  mangels.  Both  of  the 
last-named  roots  are  often  objected  to  as  affect¬ 
ing  the  taste  of  the  milk  and  butter — the  turnips 
being  much  the  worse  of  the  two.  All  diffi¬ 
culty  on  this  score  may  be  avoided  by  feeding 
only  at  milking  time,  or  immediately  thereafter. 
What  becomes  of  the  taste  I  do  not  know,  but 
the  fact  is  obvious  that  turnips  fed  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  will  not  be  tasted  in  the  evening’s  milk, 
while  if  fed  at  noon  they  will  be.  Even  when 
fed,  as  directed,  too  much  must  not  be  given  at 
once,  (say  not  more  than  a  peck  at  each  milking 
time,)  and  even  then  their  use  must  be  occasion¬ 
ally  abandoned  for  a  few  days,  so  that  their 
flavor  may  not  accumulate  in  the  animal’s  sys¬ 
tem,  (if  this  is  the  true  explanation.)  My  obser¬ 
vation  is,  that  it  is  best  to  leave  them  off  for 
three  days  about  twice  a  month. 

I  hear  much  complaint  this  year  of  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  cows  to  get  with  calf ;  and  I  have  suf¬ 
fered  somewhat  in  this  way  myself,  especially 
in  the  case  of  a  very  flue  imported  Jersey  cow, 
which  has  recently  come  in  heat  for  the  fourth 
time  since  May.  Some  writers  have  ascribed 
the  difficulty  to  the  extreme  heat  of  the  sum¬ 
mer.  If  this  is  the  case  the  remedy  must  now 
be  provided,  for  at  this  writing  it  is  as  cold  as 
though  it  never  meant  to  be  warm  again. 

Mr.  J.  Preston  Thomas,  in  a  communication 
to  the  Country  Gentleman ,  expresses  surprise  at 
my  statement  in  the  November  Agriculturist 
“  that  corn  raising  would  not  pay  on  Ogden 
Farm.”  He  thinks  my  trouble  was  that  I  did 
not  have  a  good  sward  to  turn  under.  My  pre¬ 
cise  statement  was,  “  I  do  not  think  the  corn 
crop  pays  so  well  as  other  things  would,  and 
every  thing  cannot  be  grown  by  a  farmer  who 


has  only  a  limited  supply  of  labor;”  and  this 
was  followed  by  a  computation  of  the  compar¬ 
ative  profit  of  ruta-bagas  and  mangels  or  hay. 
I  did  not  say  that  corn  would  not  pay — only 
that  I  thought  other  things  would  pay  better. 
Most  of  my  cornfield  did  have  a  very  fine 
sward,  and  there  was  a  very  heavy  growth  of 
grass  turned  under  in  the  spring. 

Mr.  Thomas  says  they  are,  in  Chester  Co.,  Pa., 
most  sure  of  a  crop  of  from  80  to  100  bushels 
to  the  acre  for  the  whole  field.  He  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  satisfied  to  have  the  money  return  of 
the  crop  set  down  at  $100.  This  is  more  than 
it  costs,  and  is  profitable.  Now,  let  us  see;  On 
such  a  soil  as  that  of  Chester  County — where 
shall  we  look  for  better? — roots  can  be  raised 
easily  and  enormously.  The  manuring  rec¬ 
ommended  for  the  corn  crop  is  16  3-horse 
loads  of  well-rotted  manure,  60  bushels  of 
lime,  3  years  for  them  to  act  in  producing 
a  good  sward,  and  a  compost  of  hen  ma¬ 
nure,  ashes,  and  scrapings  in  the  hill.  With 
this  manuring  an  acre  of  Chester  County  laud 
would  produce  1,200  bushels  (or  more)  of  man¬ 
gels,  worth  at  least  a  Yankee  shilling  (162|3  cents) 
per  bushel  to  feed  out  on  the  farm  (or  more  to 
sell).  This  would  give  $200,  and  if  the  crop  is 
raised  by  transplanting,  the  whole  cost,  includ¬ 
ing  harvesting,  would  not  be  $25  more  than  the 
cost  of  the  corn  crop.  This  leaves  a  difference 
of  $75  in  favor  of  the  mangels,  which  is  what  I 
meant  when  I  used  the  expression  “  pays  so 
well.”  As  an  additional  advantage,  a  good 
crop  of  mangels  leaves  the  land  absolutely 
clean — more  free  from  weeds  than  the  best  kept 
crop  of  corn  can  possibly  do.  I  am  aware  that 
the  suggestion  will  be  made  that  “  Beets  draw 
the  land.”  So  they  do,  but  what  of  that?  I 
would  as  soon  have  a  pound  of  potash  in  my 
root  cellar  (on  duty)  as  in  my  soil  (inactive),  for 
if  will  get  back  to  the  soil  in  time  for  the  next 
crop,  if  I  feed  my  roots ;  if  I  sell  them,  they 
will  enable  me  to  buy  manure.  If  any  plan 
could  be  devised  by  which  we  could  each  year 
exhaust  (in  our  crops)  every  ounce  of  fertilizing 
matter  from  our  soils,  farming  would  be  a  sim¬ 
pler  business  than  it  now  is;  for  we  could  apply 
it  all  every  year  in  our  manure,  just  when  we 
want  it,  where  we  want  it,  and  as  we  want  it — 
and  what  crops  we  would  grow  !  We  would 
have  the  full  benefit  of  the  “nimble  sixpence.” 
If  any  man  were  to  make  a  business  of  raising 
mangels,  selling  them  off  the  farm,  and  invest¬ 
ing  the  money  in  bank-stocks,  he  would  be  on 
the  straight  road  to  the  poor-house — and  serve 
him  right.  But  if  he  fed  them  on  the  place — 
or  if  sold,  brought  back  their  manurial  equiva¬ 
lent — he  would  not  fail  to  prosper,  so  far  as 
prosperity  can  be  compassed  by  good  cropping. 

A  correspondent  in  Monmouth  County,  N.  J., 
asks  whether  the  same  benefit  can  be  obtained 
from  transplanting  in  the  case  of  carrots  and 
parsnips,  as  with  ruta-bagas  and  mangels — his 
land  being  very  weedy.  Probably  not.  I  have 
never  known  it  to  be  done;  and  although  there 
may  be  some  way  to  make  a  carrot  or  a  parsnip 
grow  when  transplanted,  I  have  never  succeeded 
in  doing  it,  and  judge  it  to  be  nearly  or  quite 
impossible.  Land  may  be  well  cleaned  and 
prepared  for  these  roots  by  growing  and  plow¬ 
ing  in  three  successive  crops  of  buckwheat  the 
previous  season — which  is,  in  my  opinion,  much 
the  best  kind  of  summer  fallowing — unless  the 
soil  naturally  produces  a  good  growth  of  rag¬ 
weed,  which  is  probably  as  good  as  buckwheat. 
If  the  buckwheat  has  been  preceded  by  a  heavy 
and  well-manured  clover  lea,  the  preparation  for 
a  good  crop  of  roots  will  be  nearly  perfect, 
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A  Cottage  without  a  Cesspool. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  show  that  a 
complete  modem  house  may  be  so  arranged 
that  those  two  great  abominations  of  the  age — 
the  cesspool  and  the  sewer — may  be  entirely 
dispensed  with.  The  house  in  question  is  in  the 
City  of  Newport,  R.  I.  To  show  the  character 
of  the  establishment,  we  give  upon  the  next  page 
a  sketch  of  the  house  itself ;  but  our  business 
is  more  directly  with  the  diagrams,  that  show 
how  the  wastes  of  the  family  are  disposed  of. 

In  figure  1  the  dotted  lines  show  the  plan  of 
the  house  and  buildings — the  heavy  lines  show 
the  drainage,  etc.  2  is  a  bath-tub,  on  the 
ground  floor,  connected  by  its  waste-pipe  with 
drain,  A.  5  is  a  slop-liopper,  on  the  second 
floor,  from  which  all  of 
the  slops  of  the  sleep¬ 
ing  rooms  are  carried  by 
a  waste-pipe  to  the  same 
drain.  3  is  the  kitchen 
sink,  with  a  waste-pipe 
conducting  to  the  same.  V 

These  three  points  (2,  5  A 

and  3,)  are  supplied  \ 
with  hot  and  cold  \ 
water.  The  drain,  A ,  \ 

runs — not  to  a  cesspool,  \ 

as  is  customary — but  to 
a  small,  cemented  cis¬ 
tern,  3  feet  in  diameter, 
and  5  feet  deep,  which 
serves  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  as  a  silt-basin  in 
land  drainage  (see  fig.2). 

The  positiom  of  this  cis¬ 
tern  is  shown  at  6,  in  fig.  1.  It  is 
a  flag-stone,  cemented  down.  Its 
the  same  level  with  its  inlet,  but  is  furnished 
with  one  of  Boynton’s  curved  pipes,  reaching 
about  10  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Any  solid  particles  that  may  come  from  the 
house  are  allowed  to  settle  in  the  still  water  of 
the  cistern,  and  once  in  four  or  five  years  it  may 
be  necessary  to  clear  them  out.  The  grease  and 
“scum”  will  float  on  top  of  the  water,  and  can¬ 
not  possibly  get  into  the  outlet  pipe,  which 
takes  its  supply  so  far  below  the  surface;  conse¬ 
quently,  only  purely  liquid  matter  will  flow 
out.  The  outlet  pipe  from  6  to  8  (a  3-inch  drain¬ 
pipe)  is  cemented  at  the  joints,  so  that  all  the 
liquid  will  flow  to  8,  which  is  a  basin  of  ce¬ 
mented  brick,  20  inches  deep  from  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  also  covered  with  a  stone. 
Tiie  drain  spoken  of  enters  it  12  inches  below 
the  surface.  The 
drains,  _Z>,  are  com¬ 
mon  land  tiles,  laid 
12  inches  deep,  con¬ 
nected  at  then- 
joints  with  collars, 
but  not  cemented. 
The  main  drain,  10, 
10,  is  of  2-inch  tiles, 
and  its  laterals  of 
l'ls-incli  tiles.  The 
laterals  are  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  main  by 
Boynton’s  branches. 
The  drain,  9,9,  starts 
from  the  box  at  a 
slightly  higher  level 
than  10,  10.— Now, 
when  water  is  pour¬ 
ed  into  any  of  the 
waste-pipes,  it  flows  to  the  cistern,  6,  and  dis¬ 
places  an  equal  amount,  which  flows  out 
through  the  curved  pipe,  and  passes  to  the  box, 


8  (which  stops  any  sediment  that  may  have  es¬ 
caped  from  6),  and  flows  into  10,  10,  and  its 
laterals.  It  leaks  through  their  uncemented 
joints  and  soaks  into  the  ground,  within  the 
reach  of  the  roots  of  the  grass.  If,  from  any 
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cause,  the  drain,  10, 10,  becomes  obstructed,  the 
liquid  will  rise  in  8  until  it  reaches  the  drain, 

9,  9,  and  will  flow  out  to  the  gutter  in  the 
street.  The  appearance  of  water  at  this  point 
is  a  sure  indication  that  some  of  the  pipes 

10,  are  out  of  order,  and  need  examination. 
This  provides  for  all  the  liquid  -wastes  of  the 

house,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  their  either  breaking  through  into 
the  drinking-water  well,  or  giving  out  offensive 
or  dangerous  exhalations.  They  percolate 
slowly  into  the  soil  at  a  shallow  depth,  when 
the  access  of  air  and  the  action  of  roots  will 
render  them  innoxious, — where  they  will  per¬ 
form  only  the  le¬ 
gitimate  office  of 
all  feculent  matter. 

The  solid  wastes 
of  the  family  are 
provided  for  by 
three  earth-closets — 
one  of  which  (at  7) 
Fig.  2. — silt  cistern.  serves  as  a  dirt  re¬ 

ceptacle,  securing  every  thing  subject  to  decom¬ 
position  that  is  of  no  useas  swill,  or  otherwise. 

On  the  main  floor  of  the  house,  under  the 
main  stair-case,  and  adjoining  the  bath-room 
(at  1),  there  is  an  ordinary  “pull-up”  Moule’s 
earth-closet.  Its  construction  is  shown  in  fig. 
3.  The  house  is  an  old  one,  altered  over,  and 
there  was  formerly  a  water-closet  in  this  place. 
As  it  was  not  possible  to  change  the  location,  it 


had  to  be  made  to  answer  the  purpose.  The 
earth-reservoir  —  large  enough  to  hold  two 
months’  supply  of  dry  earth — was  built  un¬ 
der  the  stair-case,  and  the  receptacle — large 
enough  to  hold  the  accumulations  of  a  year  or 
more,  was  made  in  the  cellar,  immediately  un¬ 
der  the  seat.  It  is  simply  a  brick  shaft,  about 
2‘|2  feet  square,  reaching  from  the  cellar  bottom 
to  the  under  side  of  the  main  floor  of  the  house, 
the  bottom  being  cemented  to  prevent  leakage. 
An  opening  at  a,  1  foot  square,  was  left  in  one 
of  the  sides,  for  removing  the  accumulations 
when  necessary.  This  opening  is  closed  with 
bricks,  laid  in  mortar,  but 
set  on  edge ,  so  that  they 
may  be  knocked  out  with¬ 
out  disturbing  the  main 
wall.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  conceive  of  a  more 
simple  earth-closet,  and 
no  water-closet  could  be 
more  satisfactory  in  every 
respect.  On  the  second 
floor,  over  the  point  mark¬ 
ed  4,  in  fig.  1,  is  another 
earth-closet,  opening  out 
of  a  passage-way  from  the 
back  stair-case,  aud  easily 
accessible  from  the  cham¬ 
bers.  This  closet  is  ar¬ 
ranged  as  shown  in  figure 
4.  Under  the  seat  there 
is  a  stationary  pail,  of  gal¬ 
vanized  iron, «,  which  has 
a  hinged  bottom,  held 
in  its  place  by  a  weight, 
o.  In  other  respects,  its 
mechanism  is  the  same  as 
in  the  closet  below.  Every 
morning  the  house-maid  raises  the  handle 
which  is  connected  with  the  weight,  c,  opens 
the  bottom  of  the  pail,  and  allows  its  contents 
to  fall  through  a  galvanized  iron  pipe  (12  inches 
in  diameter,  and  with  soldered  joints)  into  a 
vault  in  the  cellar,  similar  to  the  one  described 
above.  While  the  bottom  is  open,  she  throwrs 
one  charge  of  earth  from  the  hopper,  which 
dusts  the  pipe  and  the  top  of  the  deposit  in  the 
vault;  she  then  lets  the  weight  down  (closing 
the  bottom  of  the  pail),  throws  one  charge  of 
earth  into  it,  and  leaves  it 
ready  for  another  day’s  use. 

Both  of  the  closets  de¬ 
scribed  are  without  direct 
ventilation — only  because  it 
■was  impossible  to  provide 
it — and  they  are  both  quite 
in  the  heart  of  the  house. 
We  are  unable  to  conceive 
of  any  plan  by  which  the  in¬ 
estimable  convenience  of  in¬ 
door  closets  could  have  been 
more  satisfactorily  arranged. 

Tiie  closet  at  7,  opening 
out  of  the  wood-house,  is  of 
the  simple  “cottage”  pattern, 
over  a  brick  vault,  also  ce¬ 
mented  at  the  bottom.  This 
closet  is  for  the  use  of  the 
servants. — The  foregoing  de¬ 
scription  will  make  the  vari¬ 
ous  arrangements  for  the 
“  earth  sewage  ”  of  a  modern 
house  clear  to  our  readers, 
and  we  commend  them  to 
their  careful  consideration 
as  compassing  the  following  advantages: — 
1.  The  luxury  and  comfort  of  in-door-closets, 
to  which  delicate  women  aud  invalids  can  have 
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access  without  exposure  to  the  public  gaze,  or 
Lo  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

2.  The  absolute  prevention  of  the  contami¬ 
nation  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  with  the 
foul  exhalation  so  com¬ 
mon  with  water-closets. 

3.  Avoidance  of  the 
poisoning  of  the  drink¬ 
ing-water  wells  by  the 
infiltration  of  faecal 
matters  from'  cesspools 
and  privy  vaults ;  an  al¬ 
most  invariable  source 
of  typhoid  fever,  dysen¬ 
tery,  and  other  diseases. 

4.  The  saving  of  all 
the  valuable  manure 
produced  by  the  family. 

o.  Absolute  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  purity  by  the 
-aid  of  means  that  the 
place  itself  affords, with¬ 
out  dependence  on  pub¬ 
lic  water-works,  with 
taxation,  and  the  heavy 
bills  of  the  plumber. 

American  Magpie. 

We  are  so  familiar 
with  Magpies,  and 
Jackdaws,  Rooks  and 
Ravens  in  English  and 
European  literature, 
that  it  seems  almost  a 
serious  lack  in  our 
American  fauna  that  we 
have  none — and  must 
make  our  garrulous 
and  omniverous  crow 

stand  as  a  representative  of  the  genus,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Crow  black  bird  and  the  Blue- 
jay.  The  Crow  black  bird  is  very  much  like 
the  Jackdaw,  and  there  is  a  larger  biid,  close 
akin  common  at  the  South,  which  beats  a 
closer  resemblance.  At  the  West,  we  have  an 
American  Magpie,  if  it  be  not  the  real  Euro¬ 
pean  one  itself.  This  matter  of  identity  is  a 
question  for  the 
savans.  Our  artist 
has  given  us  a  very 
pretty  picture  of 
this  famous  chatter¬ 
box,  taken  from  liv¬ 
ing  specimens  pro¬ 
cured  at  the  far 
West.  The  birds  are 
not  uncommon  in 
the  interior  of  Tex¬ 
as,  Western  Louisi¬ 
ana  and  northward 
and  westward  to  the 
Pacific  coast ;  and 
this  might  indeed 
indicate  a  common 
origin  with  the 
magpie  of  the  Old 
World.  Chas.  Bon¬ 
aparte  gave  it  the 
name  of  Pica  Hud- 
$ onica,  from  its  be¬ 
ing  common  in  the 
Hudson  Bay  Com¬ 
pany’s  possessions. 

Other  naturalists  call  it  Pica  melanoleuca , 
which  is  the  name  given  to  the  European  one. 

The  engraving  gives  a  good  general  idea  of 
the  bird.  The  males  are  18  to  22  inches  in  total 
length,  the  females  smaller.  The  general  color 


is  black,  with  brilliant  green  and  steel-blue 
iridescent  reflections ;  the  shoulders,  under  parts 
of  the  body,  and  flight  feathers  are  white,  mak¬ 
ing  bri»-ht  contrasts;  the  white  spots  running 
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together,  and  into  grayish-white  upon  the  back. 

Magpies  mate  for  life,  “  for  better,  for  worse, 
remain  in  pairs  all  the  year,  rear  then 
families,  and  keep  them  with  them  until  well 
able  to  shift  for  themselves.  Their  habits  are 
much  like  the  crows,  as  is  also  their  food,  and 
manner  of  hopping  about  upon  the  ground. 
When  pressed  by  hunger  they 
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being  easily  captured,  and  are  then  domestica¬ 
ted  with  facility.  The  magpie  builds  its  nest  in 
high  trees  when  it  can  do  so,  but  takes  a  more 
humble  position  if  necessary.  The  structure  is 
thus  described  by  Macgillivray,  in  his  history  of 


British  birds:  “It  is  a  large,  and  therefore 
generally  a  very  conspicuous  fabric,  of  a  sphe¬ 
roidal  or  eliptical  form,  composed  first  of  a  layer 
of  twigs,  on  which  is  laid  a  quantity  of  mud, 
then  a  dome  of  twigs, 
loosely  but  securely  in¬ 
terlaced,  while  tie  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  interior  is 
lined  with  fibrous  roots, 
and  there  is  left  in  the 
side  an  aperture  barely 
sufficient  to  admit  the 
bird.  The  eggs  are  from 
three  to  six,  and  differ 
considerably  in  form 
and  coloring.  Fre¬ 
quently  they  are  pale 
green,  speckled  all  over 
with  umber-brown  and 
light  purple,  and  some¬ 
times  pale  blue,  bluish- 
white  or  greenish- 
white,  with  smaller 
spots  of  the  same  dark 
colors.  The  notes  of 
the  magpie  are  a  harsh 
call,  like  pay,  pay ,  and 
a  lively  chatter  when 
several  are  together.  It 
is  rather  remarkable 
that,  abundant  as  these 
birds  are  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region,  they 
are  unknown  in  the 
older  States.  Were, 
they  to  be  introduced, 
We  should  find  them 
eating  field  mice,  snails, 
grubs  and  worms  of 
many  kinds,  birds’ 
eggs,  young  birds,  even  chickens,  sometimes,  be- 
sfdes  carrion,  and  occasionally  grain  and  fruits, 
like  the  crow.  It  is  a  shy  bird,  easily  alarmed,  and 
only  bold  when  sorely  pressed  for  want  of  food. 
Wilson  and  Audubon,  in  their  descriptions  of 
the  Mairpie,  both  quote  the  experience  of  Lieut.- 
Col.  Pike  when  on  the  Red  River,  in  Louisiana, 
ago.  He  said  “our  horses  were 
obliged  to  scrape 
the  snow  away  to 
obtain  their  miser¬ 
able  pittance;  and, 
increase  their  mis¬ 
fortune,  the  poor 
animals  were  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  mag¬ 
pies,  which,  attract¬ 
ed  by  the  scent  of 
their  sore  backs, 
alighted  on  them, 
and,  in  defiance  of 
their  wincing  and 
kicking,  picked 
many  places  quite 
raw.  The  difficulty 
of  procuring  food, 
rendering  these 
birds  so  bold,  as  to 
alight  on  our  men’s 
arms  and  eat  meat 
out  of  their  hands.” 
Nuttall  says,  in 
speaking  of  the  mag¬ 
pies  met  with  on 
Snake  River,  “The  old  birds  were  shy,  but  the 
young  birds  were  so  familiar  and  greedy,  ap¬ 
proaching  our  encampment  in  quest  of  food,  as 
to  be  easily  taken  by  the  Indian  hoys,  when  they 
soon  became  reconciled  to  savage  domesticity.” 
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Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— No.  86. 

It  is  curious  what  notions  even  intelligent 
men  have  in  regard  to  making  manure.  The 
Deacon  thinks  corn-stalks  are  worth  a  great  deal 
more  for  manure  than  straw — simply,  I  imagine, 
because  they  do  not  rot  so  soon  and  make  a 
larger  heap  of  manure  in  the  spring.  But  the 
most  popular  error — and  one  that  is  constantly 
cropping  out  at  all  Farmers’  Clubs,  and  in  the 
columns  of  our  agricultural  papers — is  the  idea 
that  the  animal  “makes”  the  manure.  There 
is  a  sense,  of  course,  in  which  this  is  true.  A 
stove  makes  ashes,  and  a  still  makes  whiskey; 
and  to  the  same  extent  it  is  true  that  an  animal 
makes  manure.  But,  in  fact,  it  is  the  wood  that 
makes  the  ashes,  and  the  corn  that  produces  the 
whiskey,  and  the  food  that  makes  the  manure. 
The  amount  and  value  of  the  ashes  will  be  reg¬ 
ulated  by  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  wood 
consumed,  and  this  is  equally  true  ef  the  man¬ 
ure.  Its  value  depends  on  the  food.  The  ani¬ 
mal  adds  nothing  to  it. 

The  editor  of  one  of  our  agricultural  papers 
was  here  a  short  time  ago,  and  has  given  some 
account  of  my  farming.  He  says:  “All  the 
manure  made  on  the  farm  is  carefully  saved, 
as  far  as  can  be  done,  without  expensive  appli¬ 
ances  and  arrangements  for  housing.  Tiie  pig- 
pens, barns,  and  stables  surround  a  dishing  yard 
three  or  four  feet  deeper  in  the  centre  than  on 
the  sides.  Into  this  the  manure  from  the  pig¬ 
pens  and  stables  is  wheeled,  and  underdrains 
from  the  same  [to  carry  off  the  liquid  from  the 
animals]  empty  into  it.  [There  are  separate 
underdrains  for  carrying  all  the  water  from  the 
buildings  and  conducting  it  off  without  letting 
it  come  in  contact  with  the  manure.]  Nothing 
that  will  make  manure  is  sold  from  the  farm, 
but  large  quantities  of  provender,  meal,  spout- 
feed,  bran,  and  oil-cake  are  purchased,  and  find 
their  way  after  being  steamed  with  one  of 
Prindle’s  agricultural  steamers,  through  the 
stock  and  farm  reservoir  on  to  the  farm.  Yet 
stock  enough  to  do  much  in  this  xcay  toward  1  high 
farming ’  is  not  kept." 

Here  is  the  old  idea  that  it  is  the  stock  that 
makes  the  manure.  Now  the  truth  is,  that  if  I 
kept  three  times  as  much  stock  as  I  now  keep, 

I  should  not  make,  unless  I  bought  more  food, 
one  particle  more  manure  than  I  now  make — 
with  this  exception:  If  I  bought  animals  in 
good  condition  and  kept  them  until  they  got 
thin,  the  amount  of  flesh  lost  might  be  food  in 
the  manure ;  or  if  any  of  the  animals  died  I 
might  get  an  increase  of  manure  from  their 
carcass,  But  this  is  rather  an  expensive  method 
of  getting  manure,  though  I  am  sorry  to  say 
not  a  very  uncommon  one.  In  England,  where 
the  fiirins  are  nearly  all  rented  to  tenants,  the 
landlords  sometimes  insert  a  clause  in  the  lease 
prohibiting  the  taking  of  two  grain  crops  in 
succession  from  the  same  field,  and  others  com¬ 
pel  the  farmer  to  raise  a  certain  number  of  acres 
every  year  of  turnips  and  feed  them  out;  others 
will  not  allow  the  tenant  to  break  up  old  pas¬ 
ture  land  or  permanent  meadows.  Mr.  Lawes, 
who  ha3  studied  the  matter  very  thoroughly,  ' 
proposes  that  all  such  restrictions  should  be 
done  away  with ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  the 
tenant  from  impoverishing  the  farm  from  over 
cropping,  that  he  should  bo  compelled  to  pro¬ 
duce  on  the  farm  every  year  a  certain  amount 
of  flesh  meat.  If  lie  does  this  he  may  crop  the 
land  as  lie  pleases,  and  sell  what  he  pleases,  and 
it  will  be  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  impover¬ 
ish  the  farm.  The  test  of  good  farming  i3  not 
the  amount  of  stock  you  keep,  but  the  amount 


of  beef,  mutton,  wool,  pork,  poultry,  eggs,  but¬ 
ter,  and  cheese  you  produce  in  a  year.  You 
mu}--  make  manure  without  making  meat,  but 
you  cannot  make  meat  without  making  manure. 

If  I  feed  out  everything  raised  on  the  farm, 
except  wheat,  barley,  and  clover  seed,  which  is 
my  rule,  and  spend  more  money  in  buying 
bran,  oil-cake,  and  corn  than  I  get  from  the 
grain  and  seed  sold,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  knowhow 
keeping  more  stock,  unless  I  bought  more  food, 
would  enable  me  to  make  more  manure.  It  is 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food  fed  out 
that  determines  the  quantity  and  value  of  the 
manure  and  not  the  number  of  animals.  I  keep 
about  40,000  lbs.  of  live-stock  on  the  farm ;  and 
an  animal  will  eat  about  3  lbs.  of  hay  per  day, 
or  its  equivalent  for  each  100  lbs.  of  live  weight. 
According  to  this  my  stock  eats  219  tons  of  hay 
per  annum,  or  its  equivalent  in  grass,  grain, 
straw,  or  stalks.  Leaving  out  wood  and  waste 
land,  I  have  onty  about  220  acres  actually  in 
grass  or  under  cultivation,  so  that  I  am  feeding- 
out  at  the  rate  of  about  one  ton  of  hay  per  acre. 
“  How  is  that  for  high  ?” 

But  it  is  true  that  I  told  my  friend  the  editor 
that  I  was  adopting  the  sloio  system  of  farming 
instead  of  the  “high”  or  fast  system.  The 
truth  is,  I  am  adopting  the  one  in  hopes  *f 
sooner  or  later  being  able  to  adopt  the  other; 
and  I  have  been  flattering  myself  that  I  have 
already  got  nearly  half  way  towards  high 
fanning. 

There  can  be  no  really  profitable  farming  in 
this  country,  when  labor  is  so  high,  without 
raising  large  crops  per  acre.  There  can  be  no 
exception  to  this  rule.  It  is  as  true  at  the  West 
as  at  the  East,  at  the  South  as  at  the  North. 
No  matter  whether  land  is  worth  five  or  five 
hundred  dollars  per  acre,  j-ou  must  grow  large 
crops,  or  the  cost  of  cultivation  will  eat  out  all 
the  profits.  But  the  system  of  farming  most 
profitable  will  depend  a  great  deal  on  the  price 
of  land.  Where  land  is  high  you  must  adopt 
high  farming — that  is,  you  must  raise  large 
crops  every  year,  or  two  or  three  large  crops  in 
a  year.  And  this  can  only  be  done  by  using 
large  quantities  of  manure.  But  when  land  is 
cheap,  and  where,  it  may  be,  the  mere  carting- 
out  of  the  manure  would  cost  double  the  fee- 
simple  of  the  land,  we  must  raise  large  crops 
with  little  or  no  manure.  If  we  cannot  get 
maximum  crops  every  year,  we  must  get  them 
every  other  year,  or  every  three  years,  or  every 
four  years.  Large  crops  we  must  have,  or  we 
cannot  pay  high  wages,  or  realize  any  profit 
from  our  own  labor  and  capital.  And  this  is 
what  I  mean  by  slow  farming.  In  high  farming, 
as  Liebig  once  said,  before  lie  adopted  the  so- 
called  mineral  manure  theory,  “Ammonia  is 
Time” — in  slow  farming  Time  is  Ammonia.  If, 
as  on  Mr.  Lawes’  experimental  wheat-field,  the 
atmosphere,  rain,  dews,  and  the  decomposition 
of  organic  matter  in  the  soil  will  give  us  am¬ 
monia  sufficient  every  year  to  produce  15  bush¬ 
els  of  wheat  per  acre,  we  must  so  contrive  to 
husband  this  ammonia  as  to  grow  a  crop  of 
wheat  every  three  years  of  45  bushels  per  acre. 

I  will  not  say  that  this  can  actually  he  done  in 
all  cases.  But  at  any  rate  it  is  what  we  should 
aim  at.  It  is  the  essential  idea  of  slow 
farming. 

Here  is  a  letter,  this  moment  received,  since 
the  aliovc  was  written,  that  refers  to  a  branch 
of  this  subject.  It  is  from  that  clear-headed, 
true-hearted,  noble-minded  veteran  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  and  horticultural  press,  J.  J.  Thomas: 

“  Dear  Friend, — There  are  some  questions  in 


connection  with  that  of  obtaining  the  best 
market  for  farm  grain ,  that  I  would  like  to  see 
fully  treated  in  the  ‘  Walks  and  Talks  on  the 
Farm.’  The  simplest  and  least  economical 
mode  is,  I  suppose,  to  sell  the  threshed  grain  at 
its  cash  price  per  bushel  in  market.  But  the 
more  approved  mode  is  to  convert  it  into  flesh, 
and  sell  that.  We  get  our  pay  in  two  shapes — 
manure  for  the  land,  and  cash  for  the  meat.. 
This  is  well  understood  by  many.  But  which 
of  the  three  animals  do  the  best  work  for  us — 
cattle ,  sheep ,  or  swine  ? 

“We  plow  in  green  crops,  because  it  saves 
us  the  labor  of  harvesting,  drawing,  feeding-,, 
and  drawing  out  and  spreading.  The  question 
is,  do  we  gain  or  lose  most  in  this  way?  We 
gain  in  labor,  but  lose  in  the  cash  for  the  flesh, 
which  a  part  of  the  feed  will  manufacture.  The 
circumstances  of  prices  of  labor,  distance,  and 
cost  of  drawing,  etc.,  will  vary  the  results;  but 
I  would  like  much  to  see  a  fair  average  of  these 
reduced  to  accurate  figures. 

“  In  using  animals  to  make  manure,  the  hard- 
eating  and  thin-fleshed  breeds  will  passthrough 
more  and  assimilate  less  of  the  rough  material, 
and  will  consequently  make  the  most  manure ; 
but  this  manure  will  be  costl\r,  as  a  part  of  it  is 
what  would  otherwise  be  more  valuable  flesh. 
It  is  like  plowing  in  the  green  crop,  without 
the  advantages  of  saving,  drawing,  etc.,  just 
mentioned.  This  brings  me  to  the  question  I 
wish  to  ask — Which  of  the  three  animals  men¬ 
tioned,  eattle,  sheep,  or  swine,  are  the  most  pro¬ 
fitable  manufacturers  of  flesh,  and  the  best  mark¬ 
eters  of  grain,  taking  into  consideration  that 
some  of  them  must  have  their  food  in  finer  con¬ 
dition  than  others? 

“One  more  question — What  is  the  best  breed, 
or  mixture  of  breeds  of  swine,  for  ordinary 
farmers  in  Western  New  York,  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  such  as  arc  common  and  accessible  ? 
If  a  small  farmer  wishes  to  raise  6  to  10  ani¬ 
mals,  or  thereabouts,  how  can  he  best  secure  a 
yearly  supply  for  pork  ?  Keep  both  sow  and 
boar?  ' 

“  Please  excuse  me  for  these  questions,  and 
answer  in  the  Agriculturist  such  ns  may  be 
convenient  only.” 

To  answer  the  questions  as  they  deserve  to 
be  answered,  would  require  a  volume.  They 
take  hold  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  good 
farming. 

As  to  whether  it  is  best  to  sell  grain  or  feed  it 
to  animals  on  the  farm  depends  on  the  price  of 
the  grain,  the  price  of  the  meat,  butter,  cheese, 
or  wool,  and  the  value  of  the  manure  on  that 
particular  farm,  and  on  what  it  would  cost  to 
buy  it.  Take  pigs,  for  instance.  Seven  bushels 
of  corn,  fed  properly  to  good  pigs,  will  give  us 
on  the  average  100 lbs.  increase  in  live  weight. 
The  manure  from  this  seven  bushels  of  earn 
(420  lbs.)  is  worth  $1.40,  or  20  cents  per  bushel. 

I  know  farmers  who  have  sold  their  corn  this 
season  at  70  cents  per  bushel.  Deducting  the 
value  of  the  manure,  this  would  be  50  cents 
net;  so  that  the  actual  cost  of  the  pork  (live 
weight)  would  be  3J|a  cents  perlb.  We  are 
now  grumbling,  (and  I  think  justly  !)  because 
ordinary  fat  pigs  are  only  worth  7  cents  per  lb. 
live  weight.  Still,  even  at  this  rate,  it  is  cleat- 
enough  that  avc  had  better  feed  our  corn  to  pigs 
than  sell  it  at  70  cents  per  bushel. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  can  feed  grain 
to  cattle  and  sheep  with  more  profit  than  to 
swine  at  the  present  price  of  pork.  And  yet  ft. 
is  true  that  neither  cattle  nor  sheep  will  gain  as 
fast  in  proportion  to  the  food  consumed  as  a 
well-bred  pig.  But  cattle  and  sheep  have  much 
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larger  stomachs  than  pigs,  aiul  can  digest  a  less 
elaborated  food,  such  as  straw,  stalks,  hay,  and 
grass.  I  cannot  find  any  experiments  that  show 
the  exact  “maintenance  ration”  of  well-bred 
cattle,  sheep,  and  swine — I  mean  how  much 
food  they  require  to  keep  them  alive  and  healthy 
without  gaining  or  losing  weight;  in  other 
words,  how  much  food  is  required  to  sustain 
the  vital  functions.  If  this  point  was  deter¬ 
mined  it  would  not  be  so  difficult  to  answer  Mr. 
Thomas’  question.  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  a  well-bred  Shorthorn,  or  a  well-bred  Cots- 
wold  or  Leicester  sheep,  having  a  quiet  dispo¬ 
sition  and  a  minimum  amount  of  offal  would, 
for  the  grain  consumed  over  and  above  the 
amount  required  to  sustain  the  vital  functions, 
gain  as  rapidly  as  a  well-bred  pig.  And  it  is 
certain  that,  unless  in  a  case  where  a  pig  fives 
on  food  that  would  otherwise  be  wasted,  the 
food  required  to  sustain  the  vital  functions  is 
far  less  costly  in  the  case  of  cattle  and  sheep 
than  in  the  case  of  pigs.  In  other  words,  hay, 
straw,  and  stalks  cost  far  less  fro  produce  them , 
in  proportion  to  the  nutriment  they  contain, 
than  grain.  We  can  often,  as  at  the  present 
time,  buy  grain  at  a  cheaper  rate,  in  proportion 
to  nutriment,  than  hay  or  straw.  But  we  can¬ 
not  grow  it  nearly  as  cheaply. 

The  point  Mr.  Thomas  wants  to  get  at  is  this: 
When  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  have  the  requisite 
amount  of  food  necessary  to  sustain  the  vital 
functions,  how  many  pounds  of  corn  will  it  take 
to  produce  a  pound  of  beef,  mutton,  and  pork  ? 
I  cannot  answer  this  question  for  the  reason 
above  given.  And  it  cannot  be  answered  until 
we  know  the  amount  of  food  required  to  sustain 
the  vital  functions. 

In  Dr.  Miles’  experiments  on  Pigs  at  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College,  six  pigs  of  the 
same  fitter  were  put  into  two  pens — three  in  a 
pen — and  in  both  pens  the  pigs  were  allowed 
all  the  corn-meal  they  could  eat.  One  of  the 
pigs  in  Pen  B  met  with  au  accident  and  was 
killed.  When  30  weeks  old  the  pigs  weighed 
as  follows: 

Pen  A — Pig  1,  59  lbs.  ;  pig  2,  69  lbs. ;  pig  3, 
133  lbs. 

Pen  B— Pig  4,  156  lbs  ;  pig  5,  143  lbs. 

The  pigs  in  Pen  B  ate  61  per  cent  more  food 
than  those  in  Pen  A,  and  gained  over  93  per 
cent  more.  This  result  was  owing  to  pigs  1  and 
3,  though  perfectly  healthy,  gaining  so  little.  At 
this  time,  Dr.  Miles  put  the  three  pigs  of  Pen  A 
into  three  separate  pens,  and  the  reason  of  their 
gaining  so  little  was  at  once  apparent.  During 
the  first  week  pig  1  ate  11  lbs.  meal ;  pig  3,  ate 
13'li  lbs.  meal;  pig  3,  ate  251  |a  lbs.  meal. 

During  the  month  the  pigs  ate  and  gained  as 
follows  :  Pig  1  ate  48!|2lbs.  meal  and  lost  1  lb. ; 
pig  3,  ate  51’la  lbs.  meal  and  gained  4  lbs. ;  piV 
3,  ate  100 lbs.  meal  and  gained  19‘|a  lbs. 

In  this  case  it  required  nearly  50  lbs.  of  corn 
per  month  to  sustain  the  vital  functions,  and  50 
lbs.  of  corn  over  and  above  this  amount  gave 
If  |3  lbs.  of  increase,  or  100  lbs.  of  corn  produced 
39  lbs.  of  increase.  In  other  words,  it  took  a 
little  over  2'fa  lbs.  of  corn  to  produce  a  pound  of 
increase.  It  is  capable,  chemically,  of  produc¬ 
ing  a  larger  increase  than  this — that  is  to  say, 
S’Ja  lbs.  of  corn  contain  more  carbonaceous,  ni¬ 
trogenous,  and  mineral  matter  than  the  1  lb.  of 
increase  of  animal. 

A  farmer  would  be  very  tfkely  to  say  that  it 
took  100  lbs.  of  corn  to  produce  the  191 12  lbs.  of 
pork.  But  in  point  of  fact  it  took  50  lbs.  to 
“run  the  machine”  and  50 lbs.  to  do  the  work 
of  producing  pork. 

Now,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  case  of  well-bred 
cattle  and  sheep,  we  can  “run  the  machine” 


with  a  cheaper  article  of  food  than  corn,  and 
we  can  also  use  this  cheaper  food  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  in  producing  growth;  but  there  comes  a 
point  beyond  which  we  cannot  go  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  growth  with  this  cheap  food.  Then, 
when  this  point  is  attained,  and  when  the  ani¬ 
mal  has  digestive  and  assimilative  power  still 
unused,  if  we  feed  corn,  I  do  not  see  ichy  the 
ox,  the  cow,  or  the  sheep  is  not  as  capable  of 
extracting  as  much  material  of  growth  out  of 
it  as  the  pig;  in  other  words,  why  lbs.  of 
corn  will  not  give  us  1  lb.  of  pork. 

Corn  is  seldom  so  high  in  this  State,  or  meat, 
butter, and  cheese  so  low,  that  It  may  not  be  much 
more  profitably  fed  out  on  the  farm  than  sold 
in  the  market.  But  it  must  be  fed  with  judg¬ 
ment,  and  to  the  right  kind  of  animals.  There 
are  tons  of  corn  fed  out  that,  aside  from  the 
value  of  the  manure,  does  not  bring  10  cents  a 
bushel.  One  of  my  neighbors  has  a  red,  raw- 
boned  cow  that  is  farrow.  She  gives  a  little 
milk,  and  he  asked  me  the  other  day  if  I  did 
not  think  it  would  pay  him  to  dry  her  off  and 
fatten  her.  He  would  “  have  some  corn  ground, 
and  give  her  two  quarts  of  meal  and  two  quarts 
of  millfeed  a  day.”  I  told  him  it  would  not 
pay.  She  was  not  the  right  kind  of  animal  to 
fatten  in  the  winter.  I  would  feed  the  meal 
and  bran,  and  keep  on  milking  her.  She  would 
convert  the  meal  into  butter,  and  that  would 
pay  better  than  converting  it  into  fat.  “  But 
the  meal,”  he  said,  “  will  dry  her  up.”  “It  wifi 
not,”  I  replied  ;  “but  if  it  should,  then  she  will 
fatten.”  I  have  two  farrow  cows  that  I  am  fat¬ 
tening  in  this  way.  We  give  them — and  in  fact 
all  the  cows — from  three  to  four  quarts  of 
cooked  corn-meal  each  per  day.  W e  commenced 
feeding  them  about  the  1st  of  November.  Our 
pastures  had  been  poor,  and  the  cows  had  not 
done  very  well  the  past  summer,  and  there  was 
talk  in  the  house  that  we  should  “have  to  buy 
butter  before  spring.”  I  said  nothing  about 
giving  them  the  meal ;  but  in  two  or  three 
weeks  I  was  informed  that  we  were  “making 
more  butter  a  week  than  we  did  in  summer” — 
and  yellower,  firmer,  sweeter,  and  better  butter 
I  do  not  wish.  And  instead  of  buying,  we  soon 
had  a  five-gallon  crock  to  sell ;  and  the  cows 
are  getting  fat  into  the  bargain. 

I  doubt  if  there  is  any  better  way  of  selling 
corn  than  in  the  form  of  winter  butter — fatten¬ 
ing  the  cows,  if  need  be,  at  the  same  time.  But 
nearly  every  thing  turns  on  the  skill  and  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  feeder,  and  on  the  breed  aud  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  animals.  One  of  the  commonest 
mistakes  is  to  let  animals  take  care  of  themselves 
pretty  much  all  summer  and  fall,  and  then 
just  as  winter  sets  in  to  spasmodically  attempt 
to  fatten  them  by  giving  grain.  Thousands  of 
farmers  do  this  with  their  hogs,  and  not  a  few 
treat  their  cows  in  the  same  way.  Steady,  per¬ 
sistent  feeding,  day  after  day,  week  after  week, 
and  month  after  month,  is  what  pays.  We  must 
never  let  the  digestive  powers  of  the  animal  run 
to  waste,  and  never  overtask  them.  There  is 
no  profit  in  keeping  an  animal  that  is  not  either 
gaining  in  flesh  or  giving  milk  all  the  time.  A 
good  cow  that  is  well  fed  in  winter,  will  not 
only  give  us  a  good  strong  calf,  but  next  sum¬ 
mer  all  the  fat  she  has  stored  up  we  get  back  in 
the  form  of  butter.  If  our  dairy  cows  are  not 
receiving  as  much  food  in  winter  as  they  can 
digest,  better  far  to  give  them  corn-meal  than 
to  sell  it. 

I  feel  that  I  am  not  answering  Mr.  Thomas’ 
questions,  aud  will  leave  the  subject  for  others 
to  discuss. 

In  regard  to  plowing  under  clover  for  manure, 
instead  of  making  it  into  hay,  feeding  it  out  to 
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animals,  and  drawing  back  the  manure,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  the  animal  does  not  remove, 
on  the  average,  more  than  5  per  cent  of  the  in¬ 
gredients  of  most  value  as  manure.  From  90 
to  95  lbs.  of  hay  plowed  under  would  be  worth 
no  more  than  the  liquid  and  solid  droppings  of 
an  animal  eating  100  lbs.  of  hay  ;  in  fact  not  as 
much,  as  the  latter  would  decompose  quicker 
and  be  more  readily  assimilated  by  the  plants. 

The  manure  from  a  ton  of  clover  hay,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr  Lawes’  estimate,  is  worth  $9.64. 
The  clover  hay  itself,  plowed  under,  would  be 
worth,  say  $10.34,  or  60  cents  more.  I  suppose 
a  crop  of  clover  hay  can  be  put  in  the  barn  for 
$3  per  ton,  and  the  manure  from  it  drawn  back 
again  and  spread  for  40  cents;  so  that  the  ac¬ 
tual  cost  of  the  food  in  the  hay  to  the  farmer 
would  be  $3.00  per  ton — that  is  the  cost  as  com¬ 
pared  with  plowing  it  under.  I  wifi  not  say 
whether  it  is  or  is  not  worth  this  to  feed  to 
stock.  But  I  do  not  think  if  I  wanted  Mr.  Ged- 
des,  or  any  other  advocate  for  plowing  under 
clover,  to  winter  a  horse  for  me  on  clover  hay, 
he  would  ask  less  than  $1.00  per  week.  And  if 
the  horse  eats  800  lbs.  a  week,  this  would  be 
$10  per  ton  for  the  food  in  the  clover;  in  other- 
words,  he  makes  $7.00  per  ton  by  converting 
the  clover  into  hay  instead  of  plowing  it  under. 

In  regard  to  swine,  Mr.  Thomas  puts  his 
question — purposely  no  doubt — in  the  most  dif¬ 
ficult  form  for  me  to  answer.  Reanl  it  again. 
It  seems  a  simple  question  ;  but  it  is  full  of  lim¬ 
itations  and  difficulties.  It  is  certain  that  espe¬ 
cially  in  pigs,  we  should  never  use  any  thing  but 
a  tfioraugh-bred  male.  Now,  I  am  fully  per¬ 
suaded  in  my  own  mind  that  a  thorough-bred 
Essex  is  the  best  boar  to  use  with  our  common 
sows.  But  the  question  limits  me  to  such  as 
are  “  common  and  accessible.”  The  right  kind 
of  sows  for  the  cross  can  be  found  in  any  neigh¬ 
borhood;  but  there  is  not  one  district  in  a 
thousand  where  an  Essex  boar,  or  any  other 
thoroughly  established  breed,  can  be  found.  In 
the  case  supposed  the  farmer  wants  to  keep 
only  one  sow,  and  Mr.  Thomas  asks,  “Must  he 
keep  a  boar  also?”  And  herein  lies  the  real 
difficulty  of  the  question.  Some  years  ago  a 
gentleman  in  this  town,  who  kept  three  or  four 
cows,  wanted  to  improve  his  stock,  and  he  gave 
Mr.  Sheldon  $300  for  a  good  Shorthorn  bull.  If 
he  had  had  forty  or  fifty  cows  of  his  own, 
nothing  eould  have  paid  him  better.  But  ns  it 
was,  he  put  up  the  price  to  $300  per  cow,  which 
was  from  three  to  six  times  more  than  the  usual 
charge,  and  scarcely  a  farmer  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  availed  himself  of  this  splendid  opportu¬ 
nity  of  improving  his  slock.  And  it  will  be 
just  so  with  the  farmer  who  gets  an  Essex  or  a 
Berkshire  boar.  And  the  better  he  is  the  more 
fault  tliey  will  find  with  him,  because  the  greater 
will  be  the  contrast  with  their  own  stock.  He 
will  be  too  small,  too  delicate,  too  fine-boned, 
and  too  quiet.  And  if  lit  answers  all  these  ob¬ 
jections,  they  will  say,  “  We  should  like  him 
first-rate  if  he  was  only  white.” 

Where  this  prejudice  against  black  pigs  ex¬ 
ists,  a  farmer  who  depends  on  the  patronage  of 
his  neighbors  must  select  a  white  breed.  For 
my  own  part,  in  such  a  case,  I  should  prefer  to 
get  a  thorough-bred  Suffolk  or  small  Yorkshire, 
but  most  farmers  in  the  vicinity  would  probably 
prefer  a  larger  hog.  In  this  case  I  should  get  a 
large  Yorkshire,  or  a  Jefferson  County  pig.  The 
Chester  Whites,  such  as  I  have  seen,  are  alto¬ 
gether  too  coarse. 

If  Mr.  Thomas  had  asked  me  this  question: 
A  farmer  has  a  good  common  sow  ;  he  is  a  good 
feeder,  and  likes  to  have  good  stock,  and  takes 
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apod  care  of  them.  He  wants  to  raise  and  fat 
a  few  pigs  to  sell  and  to  eat.  There  is  in  his 
neighborhood  thorough-bred  Essex,  Berkshire, 
■Suffolk,  Small  Yorkshires,  Large  Yorkshires, 
Chester  Whites,  Jefferson  Co.,  and  Magie  pigs, 
which  shall  he  use  ?  I  should  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  replying,  Essex. 

I  do  not  claim  great  size  for  the  Essex.  They 
ielong  to  the  class  of  “small  breeds.”  They 
sire  the  largest  of  the  small  breeds.  They  are 
larger  than  the*  small  Befkshires,  larger  than 
i&e  Suffolks  or  the  small  Yorkshires.  What  I 
oMm  for  them  is  high  quality  of  meat,  a  large 
fKoportion  of  flesh  to  fat,  and  lard  remarkably 
vrMte  and  firm.  They  are  the  most  gentle  of 
all  pigs ;  good  breeders,  careful  mothers,  and 
gssod  sucklers.  They  have  a  minimum  propor- 
Sbn  of  offal,  are  good  graziers,  arid  will  grow 
■apidly  in  proportion  to  the  food  consumed,  and 
as©  fit  for  the  butcher  at  all  times — can  be  sold 
aiSmree  to  four  months  old,  and  afford  the  most 
dSsEcibus  of  fresh  pork,  or  can  be  kept  till  four¬ 
teen  months,  and  then  dress  over  400  lbs.  And 
last  and  best  of  all,  our  American  bred  Essex, 
assported  from  the  late  Fisher  Hobbs,  by  such 
s jam.  as  Morris  and  Thorne,  and  bred  by  them 
iipl  others  who  know  the  value  of  pedigree, 
ss%  of  unquestioned  purity  of  blood,  and  will 
afesmp  their  form  and  characteristics  on  their 
rJspring,  even  from  common  sows,  with  the 
strength  of  a  steel  die. 

I  am  fattening  a  pen  of  live  cross-bred  Essex 
and  Berksliires.  There  may  be  larger  pigs  of 
■&sir  age,  but  I  have  never  seen  handsomer.  I 
fed  two  of  them  weighed  to-day  (December  23). 
They  are  spring  pigs,  not  quite  nine  months  old. 
She  of  them,  a  sow,  weighed  370  lbs.,  and  the 
■ether,  a  barrow,  374  lbs.  The  man  also  weighed 
see  of  the  young  thorough-bred  Essex  sows,  six 
jsonths  and  eleven  days  old,  and  designed  for 
feeding  purposes.  She  turned  the  scales  at 
111  lbs.  A  young  sow,  four  months  and  one 
week  old,  weighed  110  lbs.  I  think  these 
fgures  speak  well  for  their  early  maturity. 
Ihere  is  not  one  of  these  pigs,  unless  it  is  the 
ysung  sow,  that  would  not  dress  85  per  cent  on 
9Ms  live  weight,  and  there  is  no  better  test  Ilian 
this  of  good  breeding.  I  should  also  state  that 
Ssmgh  the  Essex  are  entirely  black,  they  dress, 
a® but  the  hoofs,  perfectly  white,  and  the  lard 
sbc!  fat  is  whiter  than  those  from  any  white  pig  I 
ferve  ever  seen  killed. 

Dyking  Swamp  Land. 


Mr.  Clias.  Bradley,  of  New  Haven,  has  5 
aseres  of  meadow  land  which  is  more  or  less 
even-flowed  by  tide-waiter  at  times,  but  is  hard 
and  smooth  enough  to  be  mown  with  a  ma¬ 
chine  without  clogs  on  the  horses  feet.  It  has 
Seen  dyked,  but  has  been  supposed  to  run 
dkjwn,  owing  to  the  persistent  ravages  of  musk¬ 
rats.  He  asks  whether  he  shall  undertake  its 
improvement,  either  by  rebuilding  the  old  dyke, 
®r  by  making  a  new  one.  There  is  a  dyke  on 
the  river  below  which  keeps  off  ordinary  sum¬ 
mer  tide,  but  is  only  an  insufficient  protection  ■ 
to  the  200  acres  of  meadow  lying  above  it.  He 
asks  what  is  the  best  material  to  build  the  dyke 
®ft  stone  being  too  costly,  and  musk-rats  burrow¬ 
ing  through  earth,  loose  stones,  shells,  and  every 
material  that  has  been  tried,  except  stone  laid 
fe  mortar.  He  suggests  the  following  plan: 
Dig  a  ditch  2'|2  feet  by  3  feet,  and  then  set  a 
tight,  hemlock  fence  close  to  the  wall  of  the 
ditch,  on  the  meadow  side,  2  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  meadow,  which  will  be  out  of  the 
way  of  tide-water;  the  fence  above  the  meadow  j 


to  be  banked  with  earth,  to  make  it  tight.  He 
thinks  the  musk-rats  might  go  under  the  fence 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  and  so  they  might. 

We  know  of  but  one  way  to  protect  a  dyke 
against  the  ravages  of  musk-rats,  and  that  we 
believe  to  be  effectual.  It  is  to  have  it  some 
distance,  say  at  least  from  G  to  10  feet  away 
from  the  ditch,  and  to  have  a  ditch  only  on  one 
side  of  it.  If  Mr.  Bradley  will  dig  a  ditch  3 
feet  wide  at  the  top  and  3  feet  deep,  wheeling 
the  earth  10  feet  from  it  toward  the  water  side, 
and  will  then  make  a  dyke  3  feet  high,  covering 
it  as  soon  as  possible  with  a  good  turf,  he  will 
probably  find  the  job  satisfactory.  Musk-rats  will 
only  burrow  into  a  dyke  when  they  can  crack 
it  from  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
they  will  not  intentionally  burrow  through  it; 
if  they  want  to  get  to  the  other  side  they  will 
go  over  the  top.  The  mischief  is  generally 
caused  bj^  two  different  colonies  burrowing  from 
opposite  sides  and  meeting  within,  or  from  ac¬ 
cidentally  making  their  holes  so  near  to  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  dyke  as  to  enable  the  water  to  force 
a  way  through.  The  plan  here  recommended 
will  be  much  cheaper,  and  we  think  better, 
than  to  use  boards,  as  proposed. 


Poultry  Yard  Appliances. 


Under  the  term  of  “Poultry  Appliances,”  we 
notice  that  poultry  fanciers  and  premium  lists 
include  all  those  little  conveniences  which  make 
up  the  furniture  of  a  good  poultry  house  and 
yard.  It  is  certainly 
more  correct  than  “fix¬ 
tures,”  for  many  of 
them  are  movable,  and 
it  is  more  compre¬ 
hensive  than  “fittings” 
or  “furniture,”  so  it  Fig.  1.— nest-box. 
is  probably  best  to  adopt  it  as  applied. 

The  late  show  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Poultry 
Society  brought  out  a  number  of  new  affairs  of 
this  kind,  some  of  which,  we  think,  it  may  be  of 
use  to  our  readers  to  know  something  about,  j 

Galvanized  Iron  West-box — (Figure  1.)— This 
consists  of  a  plain  box,  twelve  inches  wide 
by  fourteen  inches  in  length,  with  an  alight¬ 
ing  step  in  front,  having  its  edge  rolled  over 


a  wire,  to  give  a  secure  footing.  It  affords  no 
harbor  for  lice,  is  inaccessible  to  rats,  if  hung¬ 
up,  and  is  easily  shifted  into  the  sitting  apart¬ 
ment  whenever  it  is  desired  to  set  a  hen. 

Suspended  Feed-hopper — (Figure  2.) — This  is 
also  of  galvanized  iron,  and  is  made  of  various 
sizes.  It  is  adapted  to  feeding  dry  grain  of  any 
kind,  and  may  be  hung  against  a  post  or  parti¬ 
tion  out  of  the  reach 
of  rats  and  mice.  It  is, 
besides,  light,  easily 
cleaned  out  and  re¬ 
filled  when  necessary. 

Suspended  Water- 
fountain  —  (Fig.  3.)  — 
This  article  is  made  of 
the  same  material, 
galvanized  iron,  and 
of  such  size  only  as 
may  be  dipped  in  an 
ordinary  water-bucket, 
for  filling.  It  is  adapt¬ 
ed  to  hang  against  a 
partition  of  a  small 
house  or  of  a  coop, 
thus  occupying  no 
room  upon  the  floor,  and  not  being  liable  to  be 
much  dirtied  by  any  thing  thrown  into  it  by 
the  scratching  of  the  fowls,  like  open  troughs. 


FEEDING  HOPPER. 


Folding  Coop.  —Figure  4  represents  an  excel¬ 
lent  folding  coop  for  exhibiting  poultry  or  for 


other  uses.  It  is  made 
other  wood  not  liable 

of  clear 

pine,  larch,  or 
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to  split,  and  capable  of 
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being  worked  smooth. 
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The  top, two  open  sides, 

ends,  and  bottom,  are 
each  one  piece,  and  the 
six  pieces  are  hinged  to- 
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getlier,  so  that  they  can 
be  quickly  and  com- 
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pactly  folded  up,  as 

1 

shown  in  figure  5,  and 
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If;* If 

in  this  state  stored  or 

!- v!. : 

shipped.  When  set  up, 

,  | 

the  bottom  is  level  with 

11 

the  frame  of  the  lids  in 

front  and  rear,  hence  is 

easily  cleaned  out.  It  is 

Pff 

firm  and  substantial, 
and  lighted  from  above, 

Fig.  3.  - 

-  WATER-FOUN¬ 
TAIN. 

and  took^he  first  prize  at  the  show  above  named. 

All  the  above-named  articles  were  exhibited 
by  their  inventor,  Mr.  A.  M.  Halsted,  of  Rye, 
who,  although  expecting  to  profit  by  their  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale,  places  no  restrictions  upon 
those  who  wish  to  make  them  for  their  own  use. 

Feed  and  Water  Trough  for  Show  Coops. — 
The  most  convenient  arrangement  we  have 
seen  for  providing  feed  and  water  to  fowls  con¬ 
fined  during  several  days  in  show  coops,  is 
shown  in  figure  6.  It  consists  of  a  tin  or  gal¬ 
vanized  iron  box,  or  trough  of  such  a  size,  that 
it  will  slip  through  between  the  bars  of  the 
coop  if  desired,  and  provided  with  a  socket, 
soldered  on,  which  will  slide  ov^r  an  iron  pin 
in  the  frame  of  the  coop  or  cage,  and  thus  sus¬ 
pend  the  trough  within  or  without  the  coop  at 
pleasure.  The  trough  may  be  divided  by  a 
tight  partition,  and  feed  placed  in  one  side  and 
water  in  the  other,  if  desired;  but  it  is  prefer 
able  to  use  two  troughs,  and  always  best  in  ex¬ 
hibition  coops,  except  in  the  case  of  very  wild 
fowls  of  some  sorts,  to  hang  both  feed  and  water 
vessels  upon  the  outside  of  the  coops.  With 
water-fowls  this  is  imperative,  as  ducks  and 
geese  make  a  great  dripping  and  splashing  of 


Fig.  4. — folding  coor*. 


water  if  they  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 
When  coops  are  made  with  wire  netting, 
through  which  large-combed  fowls  cannot  get 
their  heads,  of  course  some  other  plan  should 
be  followed — Mr.  Halsted’s,  for  instance,  as 
shown  in  figures  2  and  3,  just  described. 

Cleeton's  Sectional  Coop  lias  been  lately  intro¬ 
duced,  and  ought  to  be  mentioned  in  this  con. 
nection.  It  is  chiefly  excellent,  because  its  low 
price  brings  it  within  the  reach  of  all,  being 
quite  as  cheap  as  an  equalty  good  coop  could 
be  made  to  order.  It  can  be  packed  in  very 
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small  compass,  is  easily  set  up,  and,  though 
hardly  substantial  enough  to  bear  rough  usage 
upon  a  journey,  may  be  made  quite  strong  by 


Fig.  5.— FOLDED  COOP. 


a  few  brads  and  large  carpet  tacks.  Several 
hundred  were  used  at  the  recent  exhibitions  of 
the  Connecticut  and  New-York  Poultry  Socie¬ 
ties,  and  gave  good  satisfaction. 


Peat  for  Fuel. 


The  money  that  has  been  sunk  in  the  peat 
enterprise  has  been  mainly  for  buildings  and 
machinery  for  pressing  and  drying.  When 
coal  was  selling  for  twice  the  present  prices,  it 
was-calculated  that  peat  could  be  sent  into  the 
cities  and  sold  at  a  large  profit.  Machines  were 
invented  for  pressing  it  into  the  smallest  com¬ 
pass,  to  prepare  it  for  transportation.  When 
coal  receded  to  the  old  prices,  all  these  calcula¬ 
tions  were  upset,  and  most  of  the  peat  factories 
were  sold  for  old  lumber.  The  question  of  the 
economy  of  using  peat  for  fuel,  as  it  comes 
from  the  bog  cut  with  the  spade,  dried  in  the 
sun,  and  stored  in  sheds,  has  never  been  tried 
on  a  large  scale  in  this  country.  There  are  a 
few  localities,  like  Block  Island,  where  the  for¬ 
ests  have  all  been  cut  off,  that  have  used  peat 
successfully  for  a  good  many  j’cars.  On  this 
Island  the  wood  was  gone  before  coal  had  come 
into  common  use,  and  the  people  were  forced 
to  buy  wood  from  the  main  land  at  high  prices, 
or  resort  to  the  peat  bogs,  which  were  numer¬ 
ous,  and  of  good  quality.  It  is  quite  possible 
there  are  other  localities  where  the  high  price 
of  fuel  will  make  the  use  of  peat  economical. 
It  is  estimated  that  two  tons  of  sun-dried  peat 
will  supply  as  much  heat  as  one  ton  of  anthra¬ 
cite  coal.  If  peat  can  be  pul  into  the  cellar  or 
shed  at  half  the  price  of  coal,  ton  for  ton,  it 
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will  do  to  use  it;  if  it  cost  less,  there  is  econo¬ 
my  in  using  it.  A  ton  of  sun-dried  peat  is 
worth  about  as  much  as  a  cord  of  oak  wood. 
On  some  farms,  where  the  wood  is  short,  and 
coal  is  inaccessible  or  very  high,  it  will  proba¬ 
bly  pay  now  to  open  the  peat  bogs  for  fuel. 
Peat  is  very  widely  diffused,  and  the  farmer 
who  has  it  upon  his  premises  can  test  its  value 
without  any  great  outlay  for  tools  or  fixtures. 


The  onty  tool  needed,  is  a  good,  long-handled 
spade.  Most  Irish  laborers  are  familiar  with 
the  whole  process  of  cutting  and  curing  peat. 
It  is  cut  in  square  blocks,  about  a  foot  long,  and 
just  large  enough  to  be  conveniently  handled 
with  the  spade.  After  lying  upon  the  bank,  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  sun  and  wind  for  a  few  days,  it  is 
turned  bottom  side  up.  As  the  drying  process 
advances,  the  blocks  are  piled  loosely  in  heaps, 
that  give  free  circulation  to  the  air.  When  suf¬ 
ficiently  dried,  the  heaps  of  peat  are  carted  to  a 
rail  pen,  covered  with  boards,  or  to  an  open 
shed  for  storage,  where  it  may  be  kept  indefi¬ 
nitely,  without  much  danger  of  damage  or  loss. 
An  expert  workman  would  average,  in  a  good 
bog,  two  tons  of  dried  peat  in  a  day.  The  cost 
of  preparing  it  is  less  than  that  of  wood.  In 
most  communities  it  costs  a  dollar  a  cord  to  cut 
and  pile  four-foot  wood.  It  costs  about  two 
dollars  a  cord  to  work  this  up  fine  enough  for  a 
cooking-stove.  If  the  wood  and  peat  are  con¬ 
sidered  of  no  value,  or  of  equal  value,  before 
they  are  touched,  it  would  seem  to  be  cheaper 
to  get  peat  whenever  the  cost  of  cartage  is 
equal.  There  are  always  difficulties  in  intro¬ 
ducing  a  new  kind  of  fuel.  Coal  came  very 
slowly  into  favor.  Many  a  man  sweated  over 
the  kindling  of  his  first  coal  fire,  and  thought 
the,  man  a  fool  who  first  mined  coal.  It  did 
not  burn  well  upon  the  open  hearth,  like  wood. 
Even  when  lifted  upon  sticks  of  wood,  for  a 
grate,  it  burned  slowly,  and  did  not  look  cheer¬ 
ful.  Iron  grates,  coal  stoves  and  furnaces  wore 
needed  to  help  combustion,  and  popularize  the 
new  fuel.  It  is  one  great  step  toward  the  use 
of  peat  for  fuel  that  we  have  these  inventions, 
for  peat  wili  generally  burn  well  where  coal 
does.  Larger,  space  will  generally  be  needed 
for  the  fuel,  for  it  is  not  so  compact  as  coal.  In 
some  cooking-stoves,  made  for  the  use  of  wood, 
peat  burns  freely.  As  soon  as  it  is  found  out 
that' peat  is  available  for  the  farmer  and  the  vil¬ 
lager,  there  will  be  inventors  enough  to  give  us 
the  best  apparatus  for  burning  it.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  in  many  of  the  older  parts  of  the 
country,  where  wood  and  coal  arc  dear,  and 
peat  bogs  are  plenty,  the  time  has  already  come 
to  try  peat. 


Cotton-Seed  Meal. 

The  large  crop  of  cotton,  approaching  very 
nearly  to  the  largest  crop  ever  raised  before 
the  war,  very  properly  turns  the  attention  of 
farmers  to  cotton-seed  meal  as  an  article  of  prov¬ 
ender.  It  was  coming  into  favor  ten  years 
ago,  and  mills  were  established  in  several 
places  in  the  North  to  decorticate  the  seed, 
express  the  oil,  and  grind  the  cake  into  meal. 
The  war  stopped  these  mills,  and  for  several 
years  very  little  was  heard  of  cotton-seed  oil 
and  cake.  Attention  is  now  turned  to  these 
articles  with  new  interest,  and  both  are  likely 
to  be  manufactured  much  more  largely  at  the 
South  than  at  the  North.  We  are  glad  to  hear 
of  cotton-seed  oil  mills  in  the  great  center  of 
the  cotton  trade.  There  are  three  at  Vicks¬ 
burg,  which  made,  last  year,  160,000  gallons  of 
oil  and  4,000  tons  of  cake.  In  New  Orleans 
there  are  five  mills,  using  up  23,000  tons  of 
seed.  There  are  also  mills  at  Memphis  and 
Mobile.  Formerly,  the  planters  dumped  this 
seed  into  the  nearest  creek  to  get  rid  of  it.  In 
later  years  they  turned  it  to  use  for  manure, 
dropping  it  in  the  hill  for  corn  and  cotton,  after 
a  slight  fermentation.  It  is  now  worth  about 
ten  dollars  a  ton  at  the  gin.  A  ton  of  seed 
yields  about  1,000  pounds  of  seed  after  the 


fiber  and  hull  are  stripped  off,  and  this  will  gi^ 
about  40  gallons  of  oil  and  750  pounds  of  cake. 
The  oil  is  used  for  various  purposes  in  the  arts, 
and  the  cake  is  ground  up  for  cattle  food,  and 
sold  at  about  forty  dollars  a  ton.  Large  quan¬ 
tities  of  the  cake  are  exported  to  England, 
where  it  is  coming  into  competition  with  lin¬ 
seed  cake.  It  onl}'  needs  to  be  better  knows 
at  the  North  as  an  article  of  provender  to  rival 
our  grains  and  roots.  There  need  be  no  air- 
prehension  about  a  market.  We  can  take  all 
the  South  can  afford  to  sell.  We  have  no  doubt 
it  is  very  bad  policy  for  the  planters  to  sell  the 
seed  so  extensively  as  they  do.  The.  manure 
made  from  the  meal  is  exceedingly  valuable  as 
a  fertilizer,  worth  nearly  as  much,  ton  for  ton, 
as  the  raw  meal.  Planters  are  now  learning 
the  economy  of  using  manure,  and  are.  buying 
largely  of  guano,  fish  manure,  phosphates,  and 
other  manufactured  manures.  They  are  also 
buying  grain  of  the  North-west  with  which  to 
feed  their  mules  and  to  make  their  bacon.  If 
their  own  plantations  can  furnish  in  the  cotton¬ 
seed  the  provender  and  the  manure  they  are 
buying,  it  would  seem  to  be  very  poor  policy 
to  be  sending  abroad  for  these  articles.  Some 
are  prejudiced  against  the  cotton-seed  meal 
from  the  use  of  the  article,  as  it  was  first  pre¬ 
pared.  The  seed  was  pressed  without  removing 
the  lint  and  shell,  and  these  sometimes  injured 
cattle.  But  now  nearly  all  the  seed  is  decorti¬ 
cated,  and  the  meal  is  used  with  as  much  safety 
as  linseed  oil-meal  or  corn.  The  only  trial  of  it 
we  ever  made  was  in  feeding  milch  cows,  and. 
this  was  in  connexion  with  cut  hay,  corn  fod¬ 
der,  sugar-beets  and  mangel  wurzels.  The  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal  was  sprinkled  upon  the  cut  hay; 
and  used  once  each  da\r,  in  about'  the  same 
quantity  as  we  had  been  using  corn-meal.  The 
flow  of  milk  was  increased,  and  we  should  have 
continued  the  use  of  it,  if  it  had  been  in  the 
market.  Some  animals  manifest  a  decided 
aversion  to  it  at  first.  This  can  he  overcome 
by  mixing  it  in  small  quantities  with  corn- 
meal  or  with  roots  at  first,  until  they  acquire  a 
taste  for  it.  The  estimated  value,  in  gold,  put 
upon  cotton-seed  cake  as  a  fertilizer  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Johnson,  is  $21.60.  It  loses  very  little  of 
this  value  by  feeding,  and  the  best  way  of  ap¬ 
plying  it  is  to  pass  it  through  the  manger  first 
It  is  quite  as  valuable  as  linseed  oil- cake  for 
feeding,  and  worth  a  ‘third  more  as  a  fertilizer. 

Pigs  Losing  their  Tails.— A  correspondent, 
“  A.  B.  Hi,”  writes :  “Grease  the  tails  when  the 
pigs  are  born,  and  I  will  guarantee  that  they 
will  not  come  off.” — This  may  be  true,  and  at 
any  rate  so  simple  a  preventive  is  worth  trying, 
but  we  much  doubt  its  efficacy  in  all  cases. 
The  trouble  is  caused  by  a  ring,  supposed  to  be 
of  a  fungoid  character,  growing  round  the  base 
of  the  tail.  If  taken  in  time,  before  it  has  com¬ 
pletely  girdled  the  tail,  its  growth  may  be 
checked  and  the  tail  saved.  But  when  the  ring 
is  once  around  the  tail,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  save  it.  Carbolic  soap  and  glycerine,  with  a 
little  carbolic  acid  mixed  with  it — say  one  part 
of  carbolic  acid  to  ten  parts  of  glycerine — is 
likely  to  prove  as  efficacious  as  any  other  rem¬ 
edy.  We  have  generally  depended  on  petro¬ 
leum,  and  we  have  saved  some  tails,  and  some 
We  have  not.  We  have  never  lost  a  tail  from  a 
thorough-bred  pig,  but  have  lost  a  good  many 
from  cross-bred  pigs  and  grades.  The  so-called 
Cheshires,  or  Jefferson  County  breed,  seem  to  be 
particularly  liable  to  lose  their  tails,  and  such  is 
the  case  to  some  extent  with  the  Yorkshires. 
The  black  prgs,  when  thorougli-bred,  are  not, 
in  our  experience,  affected  with  the  disease. 
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Soiling  Cattle. 


Captain  Hawley,  of  New  Haven,  V.,  asks : 

“  1.  How  many  acres  of  land  sliould  be  planted 
with  green  crops  for  each  cow  during  the  sea¬ 
son  of  green  fodder? 

2.  Do  you  recommend  keeping  cows  confined 
to  a  small  yard  and  stable,  or  is  it  better  to  let 
them  have  the  run  of  a  small  pasture  a  portion 
of  the  time,  during  the  day? 

8.  What  crops  do  you  recommend  to  be  sown 
for  green  feeding  ?” 

To  which  we  reply  : 

1.  This  depends  entirely  on  the  fertility  of 
the  land.  Ordinarily  good  land,  such  as  would 
produce  35  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  ought, 
with  moderately  fair  manuring,  to  produce  the 
food  required  by  an  average  cow  throughout 
the  season,  and  something  over,  to  lie  cured  and 
stowed  away  for  winter.  It  would  not  pay  to 
undertake  soiling  on  any  land  less  productive 
than  this.  A  field  of  double  the  fertility  of  this 
— one  that  would  produce  70  bushels  of  corn — 
receiving  double  the  quantity  of  manure  per 
acre,  and  skilfully  managed,  so  as  to  produce 
two  or  three  crops  during  the  season,  would 
amply  feed  four  cows  for  the  whole  season. 
With  any  really  good  land,  it  should  be  easy  to 
keep  two  cows  to  the  acre,  and  to  store  surplus 
fodder  for  winter.  Oil  any  land  that  we  con¬ 
sidered  good  enough  to  devote  to  soiling,  we 
would  consider  1|2  acre  per  head  sufficient. 

It  will  generally  be  found  in  the  raising  of  all 
crops,  but  especially  with  green  fodder,  that  if 
the  manure  and  labor  ordinarily  applied  to  an 
acre  are  concentrated  on  a  half-acre,  more  than 
double  the  amount  of  forage  will  be  produced, 
and  the  land  improved  by  the  treatment. 

2.  If  the  pasture  is  small  and  is  close  to  the 
barn,  it  will  be,  so  far  as  the  cows  are  concern¬ 
ed,  as  good  as  a  yard — possibly  better — but  the 
animals  should  be  fed  five  times  a  day,  getting 
at  each  feeding  as  much  as  they  will  eat  up 
clean,  and  no  'more ;  and  after  each  feeding, 
they  should  lie  quietly  until  they  have  finished 
chewing  the  cud.  This  will  not  give  them 
much  time,  nor  leave  them  much  inclination  for 
pasturing.  Under  a  system  of  partial  soiling, 
when  the  cows  arc  fed  in  their  stalls  only  twice 
a  day  (morning  and  night),  they  will  of  course 
need  a  good  pasture.  The  full  benefit  of  the 
system,  however,  cannot  be  obtained  unless  they 
are  kept  at  all  times  either  in  the  stable  or  in  a 
small  yard,  where  the  manure  can  all  be  collect¬ 
ed  at  short  intervals,  and  applied  in  a  systematic 
way  to  the  land  for  which  it  is  destined.  As 
milch  cows  require  very  little  exercise,  and 
as  much  of  the  profit  of  soiling  comes  in  the 
form  of  manure,  the  less  they  are  allowed  to 
roam  the  better.  A  couple  of  hours'  daily  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  sun,  with  the  least  possible  in-  ! 
ducement  to  roam,  will  give  the  best  results.  : 

3.  For  the  first  feeding,  before  even  grass  is 
long  enough  for  a  good  bite,  rye,  sown  early  in 
September,  on  heavily  manured  land.  As  the 
object  is  to  get  stalk  and  leaf  rather  than  grain, 
the  richer  the  land  is  made  the  better.  If  the 
cutting  is  commenced  when  the  rye  is  a  foot 
high,  much  of  the  field  can  be  gone  over  a 
second  time,  and  some  of  it  even  a  third 
time.  By  the  time  this  crop  is  finished, 
grass  will  be  in  good  condition  for  the  scythe. 
This  will  be  followed  by  oals,  of  which  a  good 
area  should  be  sown  (on  land  plowed  in  the 
fall,  and  only  harrowed  in  the  spring — to  save 
time),  at  intervals  of  abfrut  ten  days,  from  the 
first  moment  when  proper  sowing  is  possible 


until  about  May  1st.  The  first  crop  of  oats 
will  follow  the  grass,  and  the  later  ones  will 
come  on  in  succession  until  the  corn  is  three 
feet  high.  Early  in  May,  the  great  soiling  crop 
(Southern  or  Western  corn)  should  be  sown,  The 
first  sowing  should  be  made  as  early  in  May  as 
the  season  will  permit,  and  successive  plantings 
should  follow,  at  intervals  of  about  two  weeks, 
until  August  1st.  After  this  date  there  is  not 
much  use  in  planting  it. 

For  10  cows  we  would  devote,  if  we  were 
about  commencing  the  practice  of  soiling,  10 
acres  of  good  land,  and  an  abundant  supply  of 
manure ;  5  acres  might  answer,  but  it  is  always 
well  to  have  too  much  of  all  kinds  of  green  fod¬ 
der.  Two  acres  should  be  devoted  to  rye ;  two 
to  grass ;  two  to  oats,  and  four  to  corn.  If  the 
land  were  capable  of  producing  70  bushels  of 
corn,  we  would  expect,  with  ample  manuring, 
to  get  enough  more  than  the  cattle  would  con¬ 
sume  to  furnish  one-half  (if  not  all)  of  their  win¬ 
ter  supply  of  long  forage. 

The  corn  should  not  be  allowed  to  fruit.  As 
fast  as  it  blooms  it  should  be  cut  up  and  cured, 
and  the  soiling  forage  should  be  taken  from  the 
next  planting.  Grass  can  be  cut  at  intervals 
during  the  summer  for  a  change,  but  should 
never  pass  the  stage  of  early  blossoming. 


How  to  Subdue  Brush  in  Pastures. 


In  all  the  dairy  region  grass  grows  well,  but 
brush  grows  better,  extending  the  roots  every 
year,  and  gaining  in  power  to  grow,  the  longer 
they  are  neglected.  In  three  or  four  years  it 
roots  out  the  grass,  and  in  twenty  years  makes  a 
forest.  We  all  know  that  brush  can  be  sub¬ 
dued  and  kept  under  by  plowing  or  by  habitual 
cutting ;  but  in  many  cases  the  plowing  is  im¬ 
practicable,  and  the  annual  cutting  costs  more 
than  the  grass  is  worth.  We  cannot  afford  to 
pay  five  dollars  for  four  dollars’  worth  of  pas¬ 
ture.  Some  fields  are  so  rocky  aud  wet  that  it 
would  cost  a  hundred  dollars  an  acre  to  clear 
and  drain  them,  while  adjacent  land  all  cleared 
is  not  worth  forty  dollars  an  acre.  That  will 
not  pay  }ret.  We  have  thought  of  a  mowing 
machine  for  cutting  brush,  and  if  we  had  one 
about  three  times  as  strong  as  a  Buckeye,  that 
would  take  off  a  half-inch  stub,  it  would.be 
just  the  thing  for  cutting  sweet  ferns,  whortle¬ 
berries,  and  briers  that  infest  smooth  pastures. 
But  the  machine  to  do  this  work  is  not  yet  in 
the  market.  Annual  burning  with  seed  sowing 
is  probably  the  cheapest  and  best  method  or 
most  pastures.  Of  course  where  the  brush  al¬ 
ready  has  possession,  it  must  be  cut  to  be¬ 
gin  wjtli.  On  the  burned  spots  grass  seed  should 
be  sown  in  the  spring.  Young  shoots  will 
spring  up  the  first  season,  and  make  a  growth 
of  two  or  three  feet.  The  leaves  will  fall 
and  cover  the  earth.  This  covering  will  become 
very  dry  by  spring,  and  if  a  dry  spell  is  chosen 
to  fire  them,  the  burning  leaves  and  grass  will 
make  a  fire  hot  enough  to  consume  most  of  the 
new  growth,  and  deaden  the  whole  of  it  down 
to  the  ground.  The  roots  Avill  start  again  the 
second  season,  but  with  diminished  vigor.  The 
ashes  from  the  annual  burning  will  stimulate  the 
growth  of  the  grass.  The  clumps  of  brush  will 
grow  ‘‘small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less” 
until  grass  has  full  possession.  The  occasion  of 
failure  by  burning  is  owing  to  the  want  of  perse¬ 
verance.  It  will  not  do  to  intermit  for  a  single 
season.  Close  pasturing,  especially  with  sheep, 
is  a  great  help  in  the  process.  If  the  land  has 
tin  annual  burning,  many  of  the  tender  leaves 
and  twigs  that  start  will  be  cropped  by  the  ani¬ 


mals,  and  the  growth  will  be  diminished.  The 
burning  is  inexpensive.  In  favorable  weather 
one  man  would  burn  over  fifty  acres  in  a  day, 
and  keep  the  fire  from  damaging  trees  or  fences. 
We  were  recently  in  a  pasture  that  had  been 
under  this  treatment  for  several  years.  The 
bushes  were  nearly  extinct,  and  the  grass  was 
green  and  vigorous,  even  in  December.  The 
torch  had  proved  a  worthy  rival  of  the  plow, 
as  an  implement  of  cultivation.  The  true 
policy  in  managing  these  rough  pastures  is  a 
little  labor  applied  persistently  every  year,  leav¬ 
ing  the  bushes  no  chance  to  get  a  strong  hold. 


Burying  vs.  Transporting  Rocks. 


There  are  two  sides  to  most  questions,  aud 
the  question  whether  we  shall  bury  or  lift  out 
the  stones  from  our  pastures  is  no  exception  to 
the  general  rule.  Under  certain  circumstances 
it  is  admitted  that  the  rock -lifters  are  the  most 
economical.  With  Packer’s  Machine,  or  a  Rock- 
lifter,  three  men  and  a  team  will  lake  out  in 
a  day — say  one  hundred  rocks,  weighing  from 
two  to  six  tons.  It  will  take  the  same  force, 
another  dajr,  to  pack  them  away  in  a  wall  if  it 
is  handy.  If  you  have  to  carry  them  a  long 
distance  and  dump  them  into  a  swamp  or  pond- 
hole,  it  will  take  still  longer.  If  a  man  has  the 
fence  fever  strong  upon  him,  and  cannot  see 
that  twenty-acre  fields  are  better  than  four,  then 
let  him  lift  stones  and  build  the  heavy  walls. 
But  some  of  us  covet  large  fields ;  and  we  prize 
the  bogs  too  highly  for  cranberries,  to  fill  them 
up  and  make  upland  of  them.  We  want  the 
stones  out  of  sight,  and  out  of  the  way  of  the 
plow.  We  cannot  sell  the  rocks,  and  we  have 
too  many  fences  already.  To  us  burying  is  the 
cheaper  method.  A  good  workman  will  put 
one  of  thes#  large  stones  out  of  sight  in  about 
an  hour,  and  in  the  fall  and  winter,  when  labor 
is  cheapest  and  the  weather  is  fittest,  the  cost 
will  be  fifteen  cents.  He  simply  digs  a  hole 
with  pick  and  spade  or  shovel,  beside  the  stone, 
partially  undermines  it,  and,  with  crow-bar, 
tips  the  rock  in,  calculating  in  his  digging  to 
leave  the  top  *f  the  rock  two  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  One  advantage  of 
this  method  is  that  it  raises  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  In  removing  the  locks,  as  we 
have  to  with  the  rock-lifters,  the  grade  is 
so  much  lowered  that  sometimes  new  rocks  un¬ 
seen  before  are  brought  to  the  surface,  and  a 
second  crop  has  to  be  pulled  before  we  can  give 
a  clean  sweep  to  the  plow.  In  burying,  we  raise 
the  grade  so  as  to  avoid  this  necessity.  Much 
less  of  the  subsoil  is  brought  to  the  surface  by 
this  process  than  by  the  other.  The  stones  and 
gravel  are  put  in  a  pile  on  one  side  of  the  rock, 
and  the  surface  soil  in  another  pile.  When  the 
rock  is  dumped  into  the  hole,  the  small  stones 
are  packed  around  the  edges,  and  the  subsoil 
and  gravel  filled  in  next,  and  the  surface  soil 
last.  This  treatment  operates  a  good  deal  like 
subsoiling  and  underdraining  combined.  There 
is  drainage  all  around  the  sides  of  the  buried 
rock ;  the  subsoil  and  surface  soil  are  thoroughly 
loosened  and  sufficiently  mingled,  and  the  soil 
is  put  in  the  best  mechanical  condition  for 
crops.  The  good  effects  upon  the  soil  are 
visible  for  many  years  after  the  operation. 
Manure  tells  best  over  these  sunken  rocks,  and 
the  grass  and  other  crops  are  largest.  Wc  do 
not  mean  to  depreciate  the  value  of  the  rock- 
lifters.  Wc  need  all  of  them,  and  more.  But 
there  are  circumstances  where  burying  is  the 
cheaper  way  of  clearing  rocky  pastures  and 
meadows.  Connecticut. 
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Making  Butter  in  Winter. 


“  Anybody  can  make  good  batter  in  the  sum¬ 
mer.”  So  they  say ;  but  we  don’t  find  it  a  true 
saying.  The  other  part  is  true,  though :  “  It  is 
the  winter  that  tells  the  tale.”  Not  one  dairy 
woman  in  five  hundred  can  make  really  good 
butter  in  cold  weather ;  that  is,  butter  that  will 
remain  good  a  week  after  it  is  made.  The  dif¬ 
ficulties  are  numerous,  thus:  The  cows  have 
not  the  best  butter-making  feed  ;  they  have  lit¬ 
tle,  if  any,  coloring  matter  in  their  feed ;  the 
temperature  at  which  the  milk  is  kept  is  very 
unequal ;  the  danger  of  mixing  in  the  flavors  of 
the  kitchen  with  the  milk,  the  cream  or  the 
butter,  is  very  great ;  and  the  butter  is  too  apt 
to  be  allowed  to  become  too  warm  or  too  cold 
before  it  is  finally  worked  into  shape. 

Over  the  matter  of  feeding  we  can  have  only 
a  limited  control.  Nothing  that  we  can  devise 
is  so  good  as  the  natural  green  forage  of  sum¬ 
mer.  Our  chief  attention  should  be  given, 
then,  to  temperature,  pti re  air,  and  artificial 
coloring,  without  relaxing,  of  course,  the  al¬ 
ways  indispensable  care  with  regard  to  perfect 
cleanliness  and  perfect  working. 

The  milkroom  had  better  be  entirely  by  it¬ 
self — where  it  cannot  be  pervaded  by  the  odor 
of  boiled  cabbage  and  fried  onion — and  it  must 
be  kept  warm.  A  kitchen  closet  is  the  worst 
place  to  set  milk  in;  a  sitting-room  closet  is 
better,  but  not  so  safe  as  an  isolated  room,  with 
a  stove  in  it  that  can  be  made  to  keep  its  fire  all 
night.  After  frost  sets  in  regularly  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  the  milk  should  be  scalded  as  soon  as  it  is 
brought  from  the  stable.  This  is  done  by  stand¬ 
ing  the  vessel  containing  it  (after  straining)  in  a 
larger  one  on  the  fire,  in  which  water  is  boiling, 
stirring  the  milk  occasionally,  and  removing  it 
when  its  surface  begins  to  “crinkle”  and  to 
throw  off  a  little  cloud  of  vapor,  or  when  it 
“begins  to  smoke.”  To  allow  it  to  become 
warmer  than  this  M  ill  do  harm.  In  this  condi¬ 
tion  it  may  be  poured  into  the  pans — to  a  much 
greater  depth  than  is  usual  in  summer — in  a 
closet  or  room  in  which  the  thermometer  never 
goes  belour  55°,  rarely  below  60°,  and  never  re¬ 
mains  long  above  65°.  This  milk  can  safely 
stand  twenty-four  hours,  and  by  that  time  all 
the  cream  should  have  risen.  The  cream  should 
be  kept  in  ajar,  in  the  same  room,  not  too  far 
from  the  stove,  nor  yet  too  near  it,  and  it  should 
be  thoroughly  stirred  to  the  very  bottom,  every 
time  a  fresh  skimming  is  added  ;  that  is,  twice 
a  day.  The  churning,  which  should  be  as  often 
as  once  (and  better  twice)  a  M'eelc,  should  be 
done  either  in  the  milkroom  or  in  some  place 
not  much  colder.  The  butter  should  be  worked 
in  the  warm  milkroom,  and  it  should  be  kept 
there  while  “soaking  up  the  salt”  between  the 
two  workings.  After  it  is  moulded  or  packed 
away,  it  may  be  kept  in  a  cooler  place,  but  it 
would  be  better  never  to  let  it  become  so  cold 
as  to  "get  very  hard — not  colder  than  it  would 
become  in  a  snug  cellar. 

About  coloring,  M-e  have  given  frequent  di¬ 
rections.  Carrot  juice  or  a  decoction  of  annotto 
may  be  put  in  the  churn  with  tire  cream,  or  an 
extract  of  annotto  in  melted  butter  may  be 
worked  through  the  lump  after  it  is  taken  out 
of  the  churn.  Unless  the  cows  are  fed  very 
largely  on  rowan  hay  or  on  carrots,  some  arti¬ 
ficial  coloring  is  important. 

It-  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  direc¬ 
tions  are  only  supplementary  to  those  so  often 
given  on  the  general  management  of  the  dairy. 
They  by  no  means  supersede  them  ;  they  only 
refer  to  conditions  which  are  necessary,  to  make 


winter  butter  from  hay-led  cows  as  nearly 
like  that  of  the  summer  as  winter  butter  can  be. 


Keeping  Accounts. 

The  great  mass  of  the  farmers  of  this  country 
keep  no  accounts  at  all — not  even  a  memo¬ 
randum  book  in  which  they  note  down  current 
expenses,  etc.  The  idea  of  “  keeping  books  ” 
has  a  terror  about  it,  which  deters  most  people 
whose  success  in  life  does  not  absolutely  hang 
upon  their  keeping  accurate  accounts  to  have 
much  to  do  uith  them.  The  amount  of  money 
which  passes  through  the  hands  of  a  small  farm¬ 
er  in  any  part  of  the  country  is  so  small,  that 
his  recollections  about  money  transactions  is 
usually  pretty  accurate,  and  tbe  real  necessity 
of  spending  the  few  minutes  a  day  necessary  to 
keep  tolerably  accurate  accounts  is  not  appar¬ 
ent  to  them,  and  will  not  be  until  proved. 

It  is  not  our  object  now  to  enter  into  an  ar¬ 
gument  to  convince  any  one  of  the  desirableness 
of  keeping  accounts,  but  to  show  how  it  may 
be  done  conveniently  and  easily.  The  uniter 
has  for  some  lime  used  the  following  system  for 
keeping  liis  family  and  farm  accounts,  which 
are  kept  together,  and  it  certainly  is  simple,  con- 
veniont,  and  appears  to  be  all  that  is  required. 

The  book  is  ruled  with  double  dollar-and- 
cent  columns.  In  one  of  these  columns  the 
expenses  are  set  down ;  in  the  other,  the  receipts. 
The  book  need  not  be  larger  than  a  common 
school  copybook,  and  three  minutes  a  day  M’ill 
serve  to  make  .all  the  entries.  If  the  farmer  is 
cold,  and  his  fingers  are  stiff,  his  wife  or  one  of 
his  daughters  will  gladly  take  the  pen.  Oftener 
than  otherwise,  ure  think  the  wife,  if  not  over¬ 
burdened  with  the  cares  of  household  and  chil¬ 
dren,  would  be  the  best  one  to  keep  the  ac¬ 
counts.  In  a  great  many  cases,  dimes  and  half¬ 
dimes  slip  away  for  personal  indulgences 
(glasses  of  something  warm,  or  tobacco),  which, 
were  it  the  good  wife’s  daily  duty  to  make  the 
record,  would  not  be  spent. 

These  accounts  ought  to  be  balanced  as  often 
as  once  a  month.  It  will  be  observed  that  this 
book,  if  accurately  kept,  will  only  show  the 
transactions  in  ready  money,  and  hence  should 
be  called  cash  accounts.  We  almost  all  have,  of 
necessity,  another  class  of  accounts  to  keep.  It 
is  not  always  possible  or  best  to  pay  cash,  and 
we  make,  little  debts  and  give  credits  all  the 
time.  The  settlements  are  often  made  in  pro¬ 
duce,  labor,  or  something  besides  money,  but 
there  should  be  just  as  accurate  a  record  of  the 
transactions  for  all  that.  With  those  persons 
with  whom  a  running  account  is  kept,  there 
should  be  an  account  opened  in  another  book, 
and  some  pages  devoted  to  it.  In  other  cases, 
a  simple  memorandum  of  the  transaction  may 
be  sufficient.  It  requires  no  knowledge  of  book¬ 
keeping,  or  skill  as  a  mathematician.  Any  child 
of  16  can  do  all  the  work,  and  the  advantages 
are,  it  is  safe  to  say,  beyond  computation. 

How  much  Corn  can  a  Man  Husk  in  a 
Day  ?  * 

W.  B.  Banfield,  ©harles  City,  Ion-a,  writes: 
“In  your  November  ‘Walks  and  Talks,’  the 
writer  says  that  some  of  the  operators  of  corn- 
husking  machines  at  the  N.  Y.  State  Trial  of 
Implements  cavilled  at  his  assertion,  that  with 
good  corn  an  active  man  could  husk  40 
bushels  of  corn  in  the  ear  per  day,  and  that  out 
Wes!  he  supposes  they  could  do  more  than  this. 
In  1868,  the  corn  crop  of  Iowa  was  76,507,575 


bushels  of  ears ;  the  highest  average  yield  per 
county  was  46.26  in  Henry  County — a  fair  aver¬ 
age  of  the  State  being  not  to  exceed  35  bushels 
to  the  acre.  I  have,  since  last  August,  given 
the  question  of  corn-husking  a  good  deal  of  at¬ 
tention,  and  I  feel  positive  that  we  do  not  in 
the  West  husk  a  good  deal  more  than  40  bush¬ 
els  per  hand  per  day.  To  husk  and  throw  down 
an  acre  of  corn  without  cribbing  it,  a  man  must 
walk  over  5,953  feet  per  day,  without  allowing 
for  tbe  distance  traveled  in  crossing  from  row  to 
row  when  husking  two  rows  at  a  time.  We 
have  in  this  county  an  active,  powerful  Scotch¬ 
man,  who  is  considered  a  sort  of  champion 
busker,  who  thinks  it  a  good  day’s  tvork  to 
husk  and  throw  on  to  the  ground,  n’itliout 
cribbing,  40  bushels  per  day.  Messrs.  Day 
Brothers,  of  Decorah,  Iowa,  have  a  farm  of 
over  3,000  acres.  They  raised  this  year  700 
acres  of  corn,  which  they  have  just  finished 
husking.  One  of  the  firm  told  me  that  the 
average  per  hand  was  25  bushels  per  day.  Hon. 
E.  H.  Williams,  of  Clayton  County,  who  farms 
about  the  same  amount,  and  who,  like  the  par¬ 
ties  first  named,  has  grown  rich  by  farming, 
says  that  in  more  than  2.0  years’  experience  he 
has  found  the  average  per  hand  at  corn-husking 
to  be  between  20  and  25  bushels  io  each  hand. 

This  is  husking  from  the  stalk  standing  in  the 
field.  The  man  who  can  husk  a  (id  crib  his  40 
bushels  per  day,  and  keep  it  up,  is  often  heard 
of  here,  but  is  as  difficult  to  find  as  tbe  man 
who  could  formerly  cradle  10  acres  of  wheat 
per  day  during  harvest.  I  could  enumerate 
many  more  leading  farmers  nliose  experience 
tallies  M'itli  those  I  have  mentioned,  but  content 
myself  with  saying  that  much  of  this  large 
amount  of  field  ■work  to  the  hand  is  estimated 
by  guess  work,  and  (hat  when  actual  account 
is  kept  the  average  falls  far  below  tbe  estimate.” 

Rkmakks  by  the  Editors. — Is  it  even  so, 
that  in  Iowa  20  to  25  bushels  of  ears  is  an  aver¬ 
age  day’s  work  in  “husking  from  the  stalk 
standing  in  the  field?”  What,  then,  becomes 
of  the  numerous  published  statements  in  years 
past  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  raising  corn  at  the 
West?  Here  is  one  from  Daniel  M‘Cready, near 
Fort  Madison,  Iowa :  “  Average  produce  of  corn 
per  acre,  40  bushels;  cost  of  production  per 
bushel,  14  cents.”'  This,  we  presume,  means 
shelled  corn,  or  its  equivalent.  J.  E.  Johnson, 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  says  :  “  GO  bushels  of  corn 
is  considered  an  average  yield  ;  and  10  cents 
per  bushel  is  near  the  cost  of  raising.”  Edward 
Johnstone,  Lee  Co.,  Iowa,  writes:  “Yellow 
corn  most  esteemed,  ripens  soonest.  White 
corn  yields  more,  but  ripens  later.  Yield  of 
yellow,  about  45  bushels;  yield  of  white,  55 
bushels  per  acre.  Cost  of  corn,  from  the  seed¬ 
ing  to  the  crib,  is  about  7  cents  per  bushel.” — 
True  this  was  before  the  war,  when  wages  were 
from  25  to  50  per  cent  less  than  they'  are  now  ; 
but  still  if  corn  cost  only'  7  cents  from  seeding 
to  the  crib,  and  the  yield  M’as  50  bushels,  or 
$3.50  per  acre,  how  much  must  it  have  cost  for 
husking  after  deducting  tbe  cost  of  plowing, 
harrowing,  planting,  cultivating,  and  cribbing  ? 
Probably  it  was  not  then  considered  such  a  la¬ 
borious  task  to  “walk  over  5,953  feet  per  clay,” 
or  about  1*|8  mile,  as  our  correspondent  now 
thinks  it.  Cannot  some  inventive  genius  get 
up  a  kind  of  velocipede  on  which  the  poor  man 
might  ride  up  and  down  the  rows?  It  is  a  fact 
that  on  our  own  farm,  “  with  good  corn,  an 
active  man  can  liusk  40  bushels  of  ears'  per 
day,”  and  tie  up  the  stalks  and  put  them  *n 
slooks ;  and  it  certainly  has  always  been 
claimed  that  a  man  can  husk  more  corn  at  the 
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West  than  with  us.  Again,  we  ask,  what  are 
the  facts  ?  We  are  well  aware  that  a  gang  of 
ordinary  men  working  by  the  clay  will  not  aver¬ 
age  40  bushels  of  ears.  Last  fall  we  paid  men 
from  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  day,  without  board.  At 
the  same  time,  we  got  our  corn  husked  “by  the 
job”  for  5  cents  per  bushel,  (equal  to  at  least 
10  cents  per  bushel  of  shelled  corn,)  and  the 
buskers  made  good  wages.  Some  corn  husked 
“by  the  day”  in  the  same  field,  while  we  were 
.absent  at  the  State  Fair,  cost  us  over  9  cents 
per  bushel  of  ears ;  but  all  that  this  proves  is 
that  the  fellows  were  lazy.  And  we  give  it  as 
our  opinion,  founded  on  most  costly  experience, 
that  if  these  same  men  had  been  husking  it 
with  a  machine,  with  no  one  to  look  after  them, 
it  would  have  cost  even  still  more.  The  way  to 
introduce  corn-husking  machines  is  for  two  or 
three  good  men  to  buy  a  machine  and  go  round 
and  husk  corn  by  the  bushel,  just  as  is  now 
done  in  thrashing  grain.  Mr.  Banfield  states 
that  with  an  Aspinwall  machine  he  has  husked 
8  bushels  in  15  minifies,  and  at  no  time  lias  he 
used  more  than  four  men  about  the  machine. 
This  is  at  the  rate  of  33  bushels  per  hour.  At 
the  N.  Y.  Rtate  Trial  this  machine  busked  the 
first  bushel  of  cars  in  3  minutes  and  10‘j2  sec¬ 


onds,  or  at  the  rate  of  133|4  bushels  per  hour; 
and  it  husked  another  bushel  in  3  minutes  and 
57  seconds,  or  at  the  rate  of  30  bushels  an  hour. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  our  corn  will  be  husk¬ 
ed  by  machinery — whether  it  will  be  done  any 
cheaper  than  we  can  now,  sometimes,  get  it) 
done  by  hand,  is  with  us  an  open  question. 


Hunting  the  Antelope  on  the  Plains. 

The  wild  life  of  the  plains,  the  wild  Indian 
in  his  buckskin  and  nakedness,  the  realities  of 
the  war-path  and  the  scalping  knife,  are  brought 
vividly  under  the  scrutiny  of  the  civilized  world 
by  the  facilities  of  travel,  the  love  of  adventure, 
and  the  desire  of  pleasure-seekers  to  go  amid 
new  experiences.  We  all  have  the  feeling  that 
this  interest  and  excitement  of  the  wilderness 
and  the  frontier  are  passing  away,  and  so  what¬ 
ever  relates  to  them  has  an  attraction  for  every 
one.  Mr.  Win.  M.  Cary,  who  not  long  since  re¬ 
turned  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  whose 
pencil  has  repeatedly  adorned  our  pages,  fur¬ 
nishes  to  the  Agriculturist  the  accompanying 
striking  picture,  with  the  following  statement, 
drawn  from  his  own  observation  and  practice: 


“In  hunting  the  American  Antelope,  the 
hunter  relies  almost  altogether  upon  the  curiosi¬ 
ty  of  the  animal,  and  it  is  almost  sure  to  fall  a 
prey  to  its  investigating  spirit.  The  hunter  ap¬ 
proaches  by  stealth  near  enough  to  a  herd  to 
attract  them  by  waiving  his  red  blanket  in  the 
air,  taking  good  care  not  to  show  himself;  then 
setting  up  this  blanket  or  a  piece  of  scarlet  cloth 
upon  an  arrow  or  wiping  stick  thrust  into 
the  ground,  he  goes  back  a  few  yards  and 
throws  himself  down  to  await  the  approach  of 
the  herd.  The  decoy  fluttering  in  the  a]r  at¬ 
tracts  the  animals,  who  come  on,  headed  by  an 
old,  cautious  buck,  who  stops  every  few  steps 
to  sniff  the  air  for  lurking  danger.  So  they 
come  on,  stringing  along  one  after  the  other, 
until  they  are  within  reach  of  arrows  or  bullets. 
Good  care  must  be  taken  to  kill  at  the  first  shot, 
for  if  one  is  allowed  to  run  wounded  among 
the  herd,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  within 
shot  of  them  again.  The  flesh  is  very  delicate, 
except  in  the  spring*  when  it  is  rank.  In  the 
fall  it  is  delicious,  and  is  flavored  with  the  wild 
sage  which  they  feed  upon.  The  fur  is  ex¬ 
tremely  coarse,  and  more  resembles  a  rope-mat 
than  hair.  The  hides,  dressed  like  buckskin, 
are  used  as  summer  clothing  for  the  Indian.” 
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How  Plants  and  Flowers  are  Grown. 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON. 

Thousands  of  the  readers  of  the  Agriculturist 
lire  so  remote  from  our  great  cities  and  towns, 


that  “  Flower  manufacturing,”  as  it  may  be 
termed,  is  something  by  them  unseen  and  even 
unheard  of.  To  such  the  accompanying 
sketches,  taken  on  the  fifteenth  of  December 


grees  lower, 
the  cuttings 


Fig.  i>.—  POINSETT1A  PULCHERRIAIA. 

last,  from  our  establishment  in  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  may  be  interesting  as  -well  as  instructive. 
Figure  1  represents  an  inside  section  of  a 


Fia. 


-DOUBLE  PRIMROSES. 


propagating  house.  This  has  a  propagating 
bench  or  table  on  each  side,  having  a  ledge  to 
it,  and  is  covered  with  about  three  inches  of 


clean  sand.  The  engraving  shows  the  cuttings 
as  they  are  inserted  in  rows  in  the  sand.  The 
space  shown  is  about  9  square  feet,  in  which  are 
set  about  1,000  Verbena  cuttings.  These  are 
taken  in  (he  green  state  from  the  old  plants,  cut 
into  lengths  of 
about  2  inches, 
and  inserted  about 
half  their  length 
in  the  sand.  They 
are  shaded  when 
the  sun  is  hot, 
and  freely  watered 
every  day  until 
they  lake  root, 
which  will  be  in 
about  12  days  from 
the  time  they  are 
planted  in  the 
sand.  The  proper 
temperature  for 
the  sand  is  GO  de¬ 
grees,  and  that  of 
the  atmosphere  of 
the  greenhouse 
should  be  10  de- 
Tlie  sand  on  the  bench  in  winch 
are  placed  is  raised  to  a  higher 
temperature  than  the  air  of  the  greenhouse, 
either  by  a  smoke-flue  passing  under  the  bench, 
or  by  pipes  con¬ 
taining  hot  water. 

As  soon  as  the 
cuttings  are  rooted 
they  are  planted 
in  pots  2  inches  in 
diameter  by  2  in 
depth,  and  again 
freely  watered  by 
a  fine  rose  water¬ 
ing-pot. 

Figure  2  shows 
an  inside  section  of 
a  greenhouse,  with 
the  plants  in  this 
the  second  stage 
of  growth.  These 
operations  are 
continued  during 
the  season,  from  ^ 

November  to  May. 

In  May  the  plants  are  ready  to  be  set  out  in 
the  open  ground.  Some  conception  of  the  vast 
numbers  grown  of  this  plant — the  Verbena — 
may  be  formed 
when  we  shy  that 
300,000  were  sent 
out  from  this 
establishment  dur¬ 
ing  the  months  of 
March,  April,  and 
May  of  last  year ; 
and  when  it  is 
known  that  there 
are  many  hun¬ 
dreds,  great  and 
small,  of  Florists’ 
Establishments  in 
the  suburbs  of 
New  York,  all 
growing  more  or 
less  of  this  popular 
summer  flowering 
plant,  it  may  be 
easily  estimated 
that  many  millions 

are  planted  annually.  We  can  well  note  the  in¬ 
crease  of  taste  in  the  culture  of  flowers  from 
this  single  plant  alone.  Twenty  years  ago, 


when  we  grew  5,000  Verbenas  one  year,  we 
thought  we  would  overstock  the  market;  but 
we  did  not,  and  the  vast  increase  that  has  been 
steadily  made  lends  to  no  such  result.  And  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  is  only  one  species 


-VERBENAS  IN  POTS 


of  flower,  among  many  hundreds  grown.  Next 
in  numbers  to  the  Verbena  comes  the  Hose;  of 
these  perhaps  half  the  number  is  sold,  but  as 
the  plant  is  more  valuable,  a  far  larger  amount 


1  — llOSES  IN  LOTS. 

in  money  is  realized.  Twenty  years  ago,  50,000 
would  have  supplied  all  the  demand  for  New 
York  market ;  if  must  now  require  millions. 


Fig.  G. — CARNATIONS. 

Figure  3  shows  another  phase  of  Greenhous 
culture — the  growing  of  plants  to  produce  cr 
flowers  in  winter.  This  section  shows  a  mas 
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Poinsettia  pulcherrima,  as  planted  in  one  of  the 
greenhouses.  Each  of  these  tropical-looking 
growths  is  about  one  foot  in  diameter,  and  of  the 
brightest  scarlet  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive  ; 
these  are  not,  however,  exact!}'  flowers,  but  are 
bracts  or  outer  leaves  of  the  flower.  They  are  in 
perfection  just  at  the  holidays,  and  conduce  more 
than  any  other  flower  to  give  the  tables  of  our 
hospitable  New  Yorkers  on  New  Year’s  Day  a 
look  of  gorgeous  elegance.  A  space  of  3,000 
square  feet  is  devoted  to  this  plant,  and  in 
bright  sunshine  such  a  blaze  of  scarlet  is  per¬ 
fectly  dazzling. 

Figure  4  is  a  section  of  a  Rose  House,  where 
the  Tea  Roses  are  being  forced  for  their  buds  in 
winter.  A  space  of  6,000  square  feet  of  glass 
is  devoted  to  this  department,  producing  about 
a  thousand  buds  daily.  The  varieties  grown 
are  very  few,  as  we  find  only  six  or  eight  sorts 
are  suitable  for  forcing.  We  name  the  kinds  in 
order  of  excellence  as  we  find  them — Saffrano, 
Isabella  Sprunt,  La  Pactole,  Bon  Silene,  La  Pbe- 
nix,  Agrippina,  and  Hermosa.  These  embrace 
saffron,  yellow,  straw,  pink,  carmine,  crimson, 
and  rose  colors.  To  force  Roses  in  winter,  the 
plants  must  be  grown  in  pots  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  summer  and  fall.  It  is  useless  to  lift  a 
Rose  plant  from  the  ground  in  the  fall  and  ex¬ 
pect  it  to  flower  well  during  winter. 

Figure  5  represents  a  section  of  the  house  in 
which  is  grown  the  Double  White  Chinese  Prim¬ 
rose.  This  is  the  most  prolific  of  all  winter 
flowrering  plants.  The  greenhouse  in  which 
we  grow  these  has  about  1,000  square 
feet  of  surface.  Each  plant  occupies  about  a 
square  foot  of  space,  and  produces  not  less  than 
500  flowers  on  each  plant.  In  fact  the  whole 
greenhouse  is  one  continued  sheet  of  snowy 
whiteness  from  November  to  May.  It  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  profitable  of  all  winter  flowering 
plants  grown  by  the  Florist. 

Figure  6  is  a  section  of  Carnations  or  Pinks, 
as  they  are  sometimes  called,  growing,  planted 
out  on  one  of  the  greenhouse  benches.  Of  late 
years  this  lias  become  one  of  our  most  popular 
■winter  flowers,  and  perhaps  more  space  is  de¬ 
voted  to  it,  than  to  any  other  flower.  Its  culti¬ 
vation  is  easy  and  simple,  and  for  that  reason 
it  is  less  profitable  here  perhaps  than  any  thing 
else  grown.  The  cuttings  are  treated  exactly 
as  the  Verbenas,  described  under  (figure  1).  As 
the  plant  is  quite  hardy,  it  is  planted  out  from 
the  greenhouses  early  in  spring,  (at  the  season 
Ave  plant  cabbages),  in  the  open  ground,  at  about 
one  foot  each  way.  The  flowers  are  not  allowed 
to  develop  during  the  summer,  but  are  cut  off 
as  they  appear — the  flowering  resources  being 
husbanded  for  winter.  In  October  they  are 
lifted  and  planted,  as  shown  in  (figure  6).  Many 
of  these  plants  produce  over  a  hundred  flowers. 
The  sorts  grown  are  very  few,  mainly  carmine 
and  pure  white.  The  family  of  Carnation, 
however,  contains  many  hundred  varieties;  but 
we  find  comparatively  few  flower  sufficiently 
freely  in  winter  to  warrant  their  growth  ;  but 
for  private  collections  a  score  of  sorts  might  be 
grown  to  represent  the  different  colors  and 
markings. 


“Hickory  Farm”  Adornments. 


Dear  Agriculturist , — “  Hickory  Farm  ”  is  not 
altogether  terra  incognita  to  your  readers,  for 
not  unfrequently  hints  upon  properly  farm 
topics,  drawn  from  experience  upon  it,  have 
found  their  way  to  your  columns,  but  never  bo- 
fore  has  any  story  of  its  horticulture  been  told. 
The  reader  ought  to  know  that  the  farm  is  in 


that  region  of  New  Jersey  where  “  Holland 
Dutch”  is  the  native  tongue;  where,  though 
within  an  easy  drive  of  your  great  city,  the 
habits  of  the  people  are  as  simple  and  quaint, 
as  little  affected  by  city  airs,  and  almost  as 
characteristic  of  another  race  from  that  busy, 
restless  population  within  a  few  miles  of  them, 
and  now  overrunning  their  pleasant  hill-sides, 
as  if  it  were  on  Haarlem  Lake  itself.  The 
owner  goes  to  New  York  every  day  to  his  busi¬ 
ness  and  returns  about  dusk.  This  is  a  hard 
sort  of  life,  but,  on  the  whole,  decidedly  pre¬ 
ferable  to  life  in  town,  for  a  man  of  rural  tastes, 
whose  wife  also  enjoys  the  country,  loves  her 
pony,  her  Jersey  cows,  her  calves,  and  her  poul¬ 
try,  and  is  never  weary  of  planning  adornments 
for  both  the  outside  and  inside  of  her  old  stone 
house  and  its  surroundings. 

The  house  is  of  unhewn  stone,  roughly  faced, 
but  tolerably  well  laid,  up  to  the  eaves,  which 
project  several  feet,  nearly  horizontally,  run¬ 
ning  into  the  gambrel  roof  upon  a  gradual 
curve.  The  gables  are  of  wood.  This  is  the 
prevailing  style  of  architecture  in  which  the 
old  houses  are  built,  and  certainly  it  has  many 
elements  of  beauty.  I  know  of  no  more  beau¬ 
tiful  roof-lines  than  ihese  old  houses  present, 
and  no  houses  which,  externally,  convey  more 
the  idea  of  rural  comfort. 

Vines  cling  well  to  the  rough  stones  ;  and  ivy, 
trumpet  vine,  and  Virginia  creeper,  hold  on 
bravely,  the  rudest  winds  seldom  tearing  them 
from  their  hold.  We  have  found  two  varieties  of 
Virginia  creeper  (Ampelopsis  quinquefolia),  one 
which  was  taken  from  cultivated  ground,  and  has 
clasping  tendrils,  wherewith  to  cling  to  the  trel¬ 
lises  or  whatever  it.  runs  over,  like  those  of  the 
grape-vine,  to  which  it  is  near  akin.  The  other, 
taken  from  the  rocky  ledges  and  stone  Avails, 
instead  of  clasping  tendrils,  has  tendrils,  the 
ends  of  which  are  furnished  with  little  flattened 
discs,  like  a  fly’s  foot,  growing  upon  them,  and 
adhering  fast  to  the  stones.  This  looks  very 
much  as  if  natural  requirements  could  develop 
certain  characteristics  in  plants. 

When  Ave  came,  the  house  Avas  hemmed  in  on 
every  side  with  rubbish  of  old  sheds  and  fences, 
smoke-house,  hen-house,  and  corn-house,  all 
“  handy  by,:’  Avhich  was  indeed  their  only  rec¬ 
ommendation.  When  this  rubbish  was  moved, 
torn  aAvay,  and  cleared  up,  the  ground,  dug  over 
and  seeded  down,  had  a  very  different  look. 

A  fine  young  mulberry  was  crushed  and  smoth¬ 
ered  in  the  coils  of  a  hundred-headed  hydra 
of  a  wild  grape-vine,  of  Avhich  one  day  it  was 
barely  relieved  after  two  hours  of  hard  labor. 
That  Avas  three  years  ago,  and  the  vigor  and 
beauty  of  that  tree  now  is  a  joy  to  us  every 
day.  An  old  chestnut  had  been  cut  down  be¬ 
fore  we  came,  and  around  the  old  stump  per¬ 
haps  twenty  young  trees  were  struggling  for 
dear  life,  and  throttling  one  another  in  self- 
defense.  There  Avas  little  choice — the  best 
would  have  made  a  light  bean-pole,  but  it  was 
picked  out,  and  a  shingling  hatchet  made  quick 
work  with  the  rest.  We  have  had  nuts  from 
this  tree  now  for  two  years;  the  first  year  a 
handful,  and  last  fall,  enough  to  make  quite  a 
satisfactory  “  mess.”  The  ground  near  by  has 
been  manured,  and  the  roots  reaching  an  ever 
flowing  rill,  the  growth  it  makes  is  remarkable  ; 
— only  because  Ave  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of 
watching  similar  things  all  our  lives. 

There  was  an  old  bridge  over  the  aforesaid 
rill-,  which  is  indeed  a  perfect  torrent  after 
heavy  showers.  This  was  made  by  placing 
timber  across  between  two  piers,  of  the  width 
of  the  road,  and  four  feet  apart,  and  covering 


them  Avith  planks.  It  had  yielded  to  the  se¬ 
ductive  influences  of  the  stream,  and  Avas  all 
but  ready  to  fall  into  its  embrace.  We  en¬ 
dured  it  as  long  as  Ave  coiild,  but  one  day  had 
John  haul  some  good  stones  to  the  spot,  and 
a  sable  Avail-layer  Avas  hired  for  a  day’s  work. 
Two  ucav  walls  Avere  laid,  and  enough  long,  flat 
stones  were  found  to  bridge  over  the  space  be¬ 
tween  them.  The  same  evening  the  bridge  was 
covered  Avith  small  stones  and  fine  gravel,  mak¬ 
ing  a  good  road  and  an  excellent  bridge,  that 
Avill  last  a  lifetime,  at  an  actual  out-go  of  only 
$3.  I  came  home  one  day,  some  time  after,  and 
found  that  as  I  had  not  provided  quite  Avork 
enough  to  last  a  carpenter  Ave  Avere  employing 
all  day,  my  Avife  had  with  his  aid  carried  out  a 
plan,  Avhich  we  had  previously  talked  over,  for 
finishing  the  bridge.  Four  strong,  rough,  cedar 
posts  had  been  set,  two  on  each  side  of  the 
bridge,  and  on  a  line  Avith  it.  Upon  these,  rather 
heavy  cedar  poles  had  been  placed  for  hand¬ 
rails,  and  lower  down  other  rails  had  been  in¬ 
serted  between  the  posts;  then,  both  by  Avay  of 
bracing  and  ornament,  though  no  bracing  was 
needed,  cross-pieces  of  the  same  material  (red 
cedar  with  the  bark  on,  and  only  roughly 
trimmed)  were  set  in  the  form  of  a  very  Ioav 
broad  X.  The  Avhole  affair  is  now  decidedly 
in  keeping  Avith  the  house  and  surroundings, 
rough  and  rustic,  but  having  at  least  the  beauty 
of  strength  and  fitness,  and  the  grace  of  appro¬ 
priateness.  Here,  too,  the  never-failing  vines 
begin  already  to  clamber  over  the  rails,  and  the 
Avild  clematis  with  the  moonseed,  Avill  soon 
hang  in  festoons,  or  trail  in  the  Avater. 

Some  time  ago  we  had  a  visit  from  our  good 
friend  Mr.  Weidenmann,  Avliose  elegant  work  on 
“Beautifying  Country  Homes”  your  house  has 
just  brought  out.  He  was  so  kind  as  to  give  us 
upon  paper  his  idea  of  how  our  grounds  should 
be  planted,  so  as  to  make  the  most  of  natural 
advantages,  and  so  as  to  save  expense  both  in 
laying  out  and  keeping  up  a  lawn.  He  agreed 
Avith  us  in  the  desire  to  keep  up  the  old,  com¬ 
fortable  look  of  the  place,  and  to  make  every 
thing  tell  for  convenience  as  Avell  as  for  beauty. 
It  has  been  surprising  to  us  to  see  h«w  far  a 
little  work  spent  upon  exactly  the  right  place 
and  according  to  a  good  plan  goes. 

We  have  made  several  successful  attempts  to 
move  trees  from  the  swamps  and  the  Avoods ; 
not,  however,  attempting  any  thing  very  large. 
Red  cedars  may  be  moved  with  ease  if  dug 
about  in  the  fall  and  transplanted  with  a  good 
large  ball  of  frozen  earth.  There  is  some 
swampy  ground  upon  the  place  and  in  the 
neighborhood,  Avliere  there  is  only  a  surface 
stratum  of  black  soil  about  12  inches  deep,  and 
immediately  beneath  this  a  layer  of  impervious 
clayey  sand,  commonly  called  “  hard  pan  ;”  not 
a  root  penetrates  it,  and  all  the  trees  that  grow 
upon  this  soil  have  of  course  no  tap  roots.  If 
the  roots  are  cut  off  in  a  circle  around  the  stem, 
a  tre«  may  be  pulled  over  far  enough  for  a  stone 
boat  to  be  shoved  under,  and  then  when  the 
tree  is  drawn  back  it  may  be  drawn  off  without 
disturbing  it  very  much.  Last  spring  sev¬ 
eral  considerable  trees  and  shrubs  Avere  moved 
in  this  Avay,  among  them  a  big  clump  of  black 
alders,  several  Avhite  birches  and  some  cedars, 
which  hardly  seemed  to  know  they  had  been 
disturbed,  although  put  upon  dry  ground. 
The  tough  sward  of  swamp  grasses  is  easily 
disposed  of  after  the  trees  get  to  growing  well ; 
and,  previous  to  that  time,  it  serves  an  impor¬ 
tant  purpose  in  holding  the  soil  about  the  roots. 
I  have  a  great  admiration  for  the  swamp  pin 
oak.  It  grows  Avell  upon  upland,  and  abounds 
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in  these  swamps.  The  tree  is  a  mature  looking- 
one  from  its  very  youth.  I  see  everywhere  lit¬ 
tle  ones,  not  more  than  ten  feet  high,  which 
have  all  the  style  of  a  mountain  monarch  of  a 
hundred  years  old  and  eighty  feet  in  liiglit. 
We  think  they  will  make  beautiful  lawn  trees; 
and  but  for  the  assurance  of  everybody  we  have 
spoken  to,  that  we  cannot  transplant  an  oak,  we 
would  have  tried  it.  Year  before  last  a  large 
one,  sav  30  feet  high,  and  having  a  diameter  of 
14  inclres  at  the  stem,  blew  over.  I>s  roots  had 
been  cut  off  upon  one  side  by  a  ditch,  made 
within  a  few  feet  of  it.  The  prostrate  tree  did 
not  wither;  and  although  the  mass  of  roots 
and  earth  adhering  to  them  was  exposed  to  sun 
and  wind  all  summer  and  winter,  it  leaved  out  in 
the  spring,  and  remained  green  the  second  sea¬ 
son,  notwithstanding  the  drouth.  This  fact 
encourages  me  to  try  to  transplant  some  next 
spring,  and  I  suggest  the  experiment  to  your 
readers.  X. 


Hints  on  Grape  Culture. 

BY  KEYSTONE,  ERIE  CO.,  PA. 


As  to  soil  and  site  I  shall  say  but  little,  only 
to  have  them  high  and  dry;  both,  if  possible — - 
the  latter,  at  all  events.  I  have  found  that 
grapes  will  bear  any  thing  but  too  much  water; 
in  fact,  I  never  yet  saw  them  suffer  for  want  of 
it,  when  intelligently  cared  for  or  wholly  neg¬ 
lected,  but  have,  in  one  or  two  instances,  known 
of  vines  being  injured  by  extreme  summer 
pruning,  and  the  damages  charged  to  the  drouth. 
At  this  age  of  grape  culture  I  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  waste  words  on  this  part  of  the 
subject.  A  comparison  of  the  extreme  wet  sea¬ 
son  of  1869  with  the  extreme  dry  one  of  1870 
leaves  no  chance  for  argument.  Such  extremes 
are  seldom  experienced,  but,  as  teachers,  are 
worthy  of  our  closest  scrutiny. 

As  to  varieties  I  would  be  more  explicit. 
Having  had  above  thirty  varieties  under  culti¬ 
vation  for  several  years,  I  can  speak  positively 
and  favorably  of  only  three  in  addition  to  the 
old  standards— Isabella,  Catawba,  and  Clinton. 
These  are  Concord,  Hartford,  and  Ives.  Some 
others  have  doue  well  in  favorable  seasons,  but 
these  have  invariably  done  well.  Have  stood 
the  test  of  20°  below  zero  in  winter,  and  94° 
above  in  summer;  the  deluging  rains  of  1869, 
and  the  drouth  of  1870;  and  have  paid  then- 
way  handsomely  eveiy  season  since  the  first 
bearing  year.  It  is  true  the  quality  is  not  best , 
but  so  long  as  nine  out  of  ten  consumers  judge 
by  sight  rather  than  taste,  these  varieties  will 
sell  at  paying  prices.  They  can  be  grown  at 
half  the  cost  of  Delawares  and  Ionas,  while 
they  now  command  nearly  as  much  per  pound 
in  market  as  the  latter.  We  are  told  that  this 
state  of  things  will  not  always  exist;  but  my 
convictions  are  that  no  planter  will  live  long 
enough  to  regret  his  choice  if  he  plant  acres 
of  these  varieties.  I  know  the  market  is  some¬ 
times  overstocked  with  grapes  of  these  varieties 
in  bad  condition,  but  it  is  because  of  their  bad 
condition  and  not  from  a  lack  of  excellence  in 
the  fruit.  I  have  tested  this  many  times  by  put¬ 
ting  such  fruit  on  the  market  in  good  condition, 
and  realizing  more  than  market  quotations, 
with  a  ready  sale. 

I  would  not  discourage  I  lie  planting  of  new 
varieties.  In  fact,  “test  vines”  of  all  of  them 
are  desirable;  but  the  certain,  regular  income 
from  reliable  varieties  is  What  growers  want, 
and  must  have.  When  these  test  vines  prove 
themselves  worthy,  adopt  them  if  a  grain  ahead 
of  the  old  ones,  but  not  until  then. 


What  few  hints  I  have  given,  if  well  heeded, 
would  have  saved  me  some  money,  besides  a 
good  deal  of  vexation,  and  I  give  them  to  save 
others  the  same  ordeal. 


Depth  of  Covering  for  Cranberry  Bogs. 


The  planting  of  cranberry  bogs  is  greatly  on 
the  increase,  and  in  some  communities  amounts 
to  a  fever.  Cape  Cod  and  Ocean  County  will 
no  longer  have  a  monopoly  of  the  business. 
The  industry  no  longer  needs  inspiration,  but 
guidance  only.  Some  ten  years  since,  a  patch 
of  six  or  eight  acres  was  planted  in  Essex,  Ct. 
It  has  produced  excellent  crops  so  uniformly, 
that  it  has  made  a  great  many  converts  in  all 
that  region  ;  and  now  capitalists  are  buying  up 
suitable  land,  and  laying  out  large  sums  in  pre¬ 
paring  it  for  planting.  Much  has  been  learned 
during  the  past  twenty  years,  and  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  intelligent  cultivators  has  settled  so 
many  points  in  the  management  of  the  crop, 
that  it  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  hazardous  ex¬ 
periment.  Capital  is  put  into  it  with  just  as 
much  assurance  of  ample  and  safe  returns,  as 
from  ordinary  market  garden  or  farm  crops.  It 
has  been  settled  that  the  three  grand  requisites 
for  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  cranberry 
are  peat,  sand  or  gravel,  and  capacity  for  flow- 
age  at  will.  Cranberries  can  be  grown  with 
some  variation  of  these  requisites,  but  not  with 
uniform  success.  They  will  grow  in  almost 
any  swamp  that  produces  moss,  maples,  and 
swamp  whortleberries,  but  the  crop  will  be 
sniall  and  often  fail.  They  can  be  planted  on 
the  bare  peat,  but  there  will  be  more  vines  than 
berries.  The  vines  will  grow  without  flowage, 
but  the  fruit  will  often  be  destroyed  by  the  frost 
and  by  the  worms.  But  where  the  three  re¬ 
quisites  are  all  present,  there  is  still  occasion  for 
inquiry  and  deliberation.  What  depth  of  sand 
or  gravel  is  now  a  question  of  great  impor¬ 
tance,  for  it  involves  the  outlay  of  many  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  the  coming  season.  Some  say  three 
inches,  and  some  say  six.  Capt.  Z.  Small,  of 
Harwich,  Mass.,  the  best  authority  we  have  on 
Cape-Cod  cranberry  culture,  says  three  or  six 
inches,  according  to  the  character  of  the  bog. 
At  the  Grass  Pond  bog,  in  Coventry,  R  I.,  it  is 
three  inches,  and  that  without  skinning ;  and 
the  cost  is  only  about  fifty  dollars  per  acre  for 
the  preparation.  The  cost  of  six  inches,  with 
skinning,  is  from  three  to  five  hundred  dollars 
per  acre,  according  to  the  facility^  of  getting 
sand,  price  of  labor,  etc.  We  shall  get  a  cleat- 
view  of  the  merits  of  this  question  if  we  con¬ 
sider  the  office  which  sand  performs  in  the 
growth  of  the  crop.  The  first  object  is  to  keep 
down  the  growth  of  all  other  vegetation  until 
the  cranberry  vines  are  thoroughly  established, 
and  completely  cover  the  ground.  This  takes 
three  years  where  the  vines  are  put  out  in  hills, 
eighteen  inches  apart  each  way.  If  clean,  silver 
sand  or  dead  gravel  is  put  on,  few  weeds  or 
none  will  start,  and  the  labor  of  hoeing  is  but  a 
trifle.  No  cultivation  is  needed  if  there  are  no 
weeds.  Now,  if  the  sand  has  been  spread  upon 
a  bare  peat,  that  is,  a  peat  bog  skinned  six  or 
eight  inches  deep,  three  inches  are  just  as  good 
as  six,  so  far  as  checking  weeds  is  concerned. 
But  the  sand  or  gravel  is  also  needed  to  check 
the  growth  of  the  vines  after  they  are  estab¬ 
lished.  If  the  soil  is  too  rich  beneath  the  sand, 
the  plants  will  run  too  much  to  vine  and  too 
little  to  fruit.  If  the  bog  is  made  up  of  decayed 
moss  principally,  three  inches  are  enough.  If  it 
has  grown  maples  and  other  hard-wood  plants, 


it  will  be  too  rich,  and  more  depth  of  sand  is 
needed  to  keep  down  the  luxuriance  of  the 
vines.  At  Coventry,  the  bog  is  mainly  the  bed 
of  an  old  pond  that  never  grew  any  thing  but 
moss  and  co-arse,  thin  grass.  The  vines  are  not 
too  luxuriant  to  yield,  in  favorable  years,  a  bar¬ 
rel  to  the  square  rod.  Another  office  of  the 
sand  is  to  retain  heat,  and  thus  guard  against 
frost  in  June  and  August.  It  is  well  known 
that  in  the  low  places,  where  this  plant  flour¬ 
ishes,  there  are  often  light  frosts,  when  there  is 
none  upon  upland.  Of  course  more  heat  will 
be  retained  in  a  covering  of  six  inches  of  sand 
than  in  a  covering  of  three,  and  a  plantation 
might  be  saved  from  frost  with  the  deeper  cov¬ 
ering,  where  otherwise  it  would  be  ruined  ;  but 
if  "we  have  the  control  of  water,  we  can  keep 
off  frost  much  cheaper  with  water  than  with 
sand.  We  notice  that  capitalists  who  are  mak¬ 
ing  plantations  this  season  have  generally  cov¬ 
ered  with  six  inches  of  sand,  without  regard  to 
the  quality  of  their  swamp  land.  This,  to  be 
sure,  is  the  safer  course,  but  we  think  from  one 
to  twro  hundred  dollars  an  acre  might  often  be 
saved  in  the  covering,  by  a  little  discrimination 
in  the  character  of  the  soil. 


The  Florists  and  Nurserymen’s  Black  List. 

(BY  A  NEW-YORK  FLORIST.) 

The  magnitude  of  the  business  of  horticul¬ 
ture  is  now  such  that  it  embraces  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  individuals,  and,  like  all  other  trades, 
many  unprincipled  men  are  engaged  in  it. 
From  its  nature  it  has  penetrated  to  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  Seeds,  plants,  and  trees  are 
sent  to  every  town  worthy  of  a  name.  In  these 
towns  dealers  soon  spring  up  that  buy  from  the 
wholesale  dealers  ;  the  great  majority  of  these 
are  upright  and  honorable  men ;  but  as  in  all 
other  occupations,  there  is  the  usual  proportion 
of  black  6heep.  It  is  to  these  gentlemen  I  wish 
to  refer. 

For  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  operations 
of  these  gentry,  a  meeting  was  held  in  New 
York  on  the  3d  of  December  last,  which  was 
largely  attended  by  the  principal  seedsmen  and 
florists  of  the  vicinity.  After  an  interchange  of 
views,  it  was  resolved  to  request  all  respectable 
men  .engaged  in  any  department  of  the  whole¬ 
sale  business,  to  hand  into  the  secretary  the 
name  and  address  of  any  man  known  to  be  un¬ 
worthy  of  credit ;  in  short,  to  form  a  “  black 
list”  for  mutual  protection.  This  list  is  to  be 
sent  to  all  men  of  known  good  standing  in  the 
trade.  This  mode  of  protection  is  not  new 
among  wholesale  dealers  in  the  various  trades, 
and  the  necessity  for  it  in  ours  was  well  shown 
by  one  of  the  members  present.  He  related  the 
case  of  receiving  a  letter  from  Galveston,  Texas, 
in  August,  1869,  ordering  goods  to  the  value  of 
$50.  The  character  of  the  order  led  the  nur¬ 
seryman  to  believe  that  the  party  sending  it  was 
an  amateur  who  did  not  know  the  rules  of  busi¬ 
ness,  as  ho  remittance  was  made,  nor  any  thing 
said  about  payment ;  making  allowance  for  this, 
he  deviated  from  the  usual  rule,  and  sent  the 
goods  before  receiving  the  money.  In  three 
weeks  a  draft  was  received  for  the  full  amount, 
accompanied  by  a  complimentary  letter  thanking 
the  nurseryman  for  the  fine  quality  of  the  goods 
sent,  and  promising  further  orders.  The  next 
October  this  same  genlleman  wrote  to  a  leading 
seedsman  in  Philadelphia,  and  referred  him  to 
the  New-York  nurseryman  for  his  standing.  Of 
course  the  New  Yorker  had  no  reason  to  think 
him  dishonest,  and  reported  accordingly.  The 
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same  season  the  Galveston  man  writes  to  the 
New  York  seedsman  ordering  goods  to  the 
value  of  $300.  These  were  sent,  but  the  money 
this  time  was  not,  and  inquiry  developed  the 
fact  that  the  Galveston  man  was  a  yell-known 


JAPAN  GLOBE  BLOWER — SINGLE  FORM. 


swindler  who  paid  no  one  if  lie  could  help  it, 
and  that  this  mode  of  operating  was  an  old 
practice  of  his. 

Another  shrewd  mode  of  swindling  came 
under  my  own  observation.  In  the  fall  1867,  a 
private  gardener  whom  I  had  known  for  several 
years  started  business  in  the  town  of  Plainfield,  j 
N.' J.  He  canid  to  me  and  asked  credit  until 
spring  for  some  stock,  amounting  to  about  $100 ; 
in  the  following  February  lie  came  and  said  his 
circumstances  were  such  that  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible,  lie  thought,  to  pay  in  spring.  I  told 
him  it  made  no  difference,  and  offered  him  more 
stock  if  he  needed  it,  which  he  gratefully  de¬ 
clined,  leaving  me  with  the  impression  that  he 
was  a  well-meaning  man.  In  a  week  or  two  I 
began  to  get  several  inquiries  whether  I  con¬ 
sidered  - ,  of  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  worthy  of 

credit.  My  reply  to  the  first  few  letters  were 
favorable,  but  they  began  to  increase  rapidly, 
so  that  by  May  1st,  I  sometimes  received  four 
letters  by  one  mail  asking  the  same  question. 
The  rascal  must  have  written  probably  to  a 
hundred  men,  shrewdly  judging  that  there  al¬ 
ways  would  be  a  number  that  would  be  care¬ 
less  enough  not  to  inquire  ;  and  so  it  proved  in 
this  case,  for  he  succeeded,  it  is  said,  in  getting 
nearly  $5,000  worth  of  trees  without  its  costing 
him  a  cent,  except  for  freight.  Most  of  the  vic¬ 
tims  were  from  Pennsylvania,  where  the  swin¬ 
dler  had  formerly  lived— two  of  them  well 
known  from  advertising  in  the  Agriculturist, 


If  these  gentlemen  had  known  this  man’s  name 
as  a  swindler,  of  course  they  would  not  have 
been  duped.  Another  person  hailing  from  Fort 
Lee,  N.  J.,  has  “tried  the  same  game”  this 
year,  referring  to  me.  The  fact  is,  I  not  on¬ 
ly  liver  knew  the  man, 
but  never  heard  of  him  un¬ 
til  he  was  inquired  about 
by  those  he  attempted  to 
dupe.  Still  another  me¬ 
thod  is  practised  by  these 
rogues.  A  great  deal  of 
nursery  stock  is  sent  by  ex¬ 
press,  the  bill  to  be  collect¬ 
ed  on  delivery;  after  this 
stock  is  removed  from 
its  regular  place  in  the 
nursery  or  greenhouse  and 
packed,  it  is  of  noval 
whatever  to  the  sh 
moreover,  the  goo 
perishable,  arid,  if 
ed  by  the  party 
the  whole  thing  is  a  tote 
loss  to  the  nurseryman. 

Taking  advantage  of  this 
fact,  every  now  and  then 
we  find  a  scamp  who  re¬ 
fuses  to  pay  the  C.O.D.,  of¬ 
fering  perhaps  25  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  the  bill, 
or  as  little  as  he  thinks  the 

ft 

shipper  will  accept  rather 
than  lose  the  whole  and 
have  to  pay  expressage  lie- 
sides.  We  are  well  aware 
that  there  are  serious  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  formation  of 
such  a  list,  (hat  it  might  be 
it  made  the  means  of  inj  uring 
w  the  credit  of  some  honest 
:  man.  This  point  was  dis¬ 
cussed  fully  at  our  meet¬ 
ing,  and  it  was  determin¬ 
ed  that  onlv  transactions 


Any  good,  rich  garden  soil  is  suited  to  its 
growth,  but  it  grows  better  in  a  somewlrat 
shady  position.  The  double  variety  was  first 
introduced,  and  it  is  only  some  thirty-five  years 
ago  that  the  true  species,  the  single  form,  has 


JAPAN  GLOBE-FLOWER— ROUBLE  FORM. 


trickery  about  them,  should  entitle  the  rogue  to 
be  put  upon  the  list,  and  that  a  simple  failure 
to  pay  debts  was  not  enough ;  that  no  man 
should  be  thus  tabooed,  unless  at  least  two  men 
of  known  respectability  should  vouch  for  the 
fact  that  his  transactions  with  them  were  of 
such  a  character  as  to  show  a  design  to  defraud. 


The  Japan  Globe-Flower.  (Kerria  Japonica.) 

The  Japan  Globe-flower  was  introduced  from 
Japan  as  early  as  1700,  and  at  first  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  Corchorus,  but  it  is  now  known 
to  belong  to  the  Rose  family.  It  Avas  first  cul¬ 
tivated  as  a  sto’ve  plant,  then  as  a  greenhouse 
plant,  and  finally  it  was  found  to  be  hardy 
enough  to  stand  our  winters.  This  plant  is  one 
of  our  most  showy  flowering  shrubs  for  the  open 
air,  if  it  is  properly  pruned  and  cared  for  every 
year.  It  has  green  stems,  with  thin  leaves,  like 
those  sliOAvn  in  the  engraving,  and  is  of  very 
rapid  growth  ;  it  produces  globular  heads  of  dou¬ 
ble  yellow  flowers  in  great  abundance  during 
the  summer  months ;  and  if  it  is  trained  upon  a 
fence  or  Avail  it  makes  a  better  appearance,  as 
its  branches  are  slender  and  liable  to  droop  if 
they  have  no  support.  The  ends  of  the  branches 
are  often  Avinter-killed  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York,  but  not  enough  to  prevent  its  flowering 
well.  It  throAVS  up  a  great  many  suckers, 
forming  a  dense  mass  of  wood  ;  enough  of  this 
must  be  cut  out  to  admit  the  sunlight  and  air. 


been  known  to  cultivators — only  since  1835. 
We  give  an  engraving  of  the  double  form,  hoav 
common,  and  of  the  single,  which  is  still  rare. 

Though  so  long  in  cultivation,  it  is  much  less 
frequently  met  with  than  many  things  of  recent 
introduction.  While  poorly  treated,  it  is  but  a 
shabby  plant;  yet,  under  good  management,  it 
is  valuable  in  making  a  brilliant  sIioav.  It  mul¬ 
tiplies  itself  with  the-greatest  ease,  by  suckers 
from  its  underground  runners. 

Protection  to  Half  Hardy'  Siirubs,  etc. 
— The  high  Avinds  of  winter  are  likely  to  tear 
off  the  straiv  or  other  protection  placed  about 
shrubs;  and  calves  or  other  cattle  allowed  to 
run  on  the  highways  Avill  often  do  injury.  We 
have  found  red  cedar  boughs  better  than  straAV, 
because  they  are  not  eaten  by  animals.  Sheep 
are  very  fond  of  hemlock,  and  young  cattle  Avill 
occasionally  eat  it,  though  it  is  much  better  than 
straw.  Whatever  has  been  used  it  should  be 
looked  to,  patched  up,  or  renewed,  if  necessary. 
It  is  much  more  important  that  the  protection 
should  be  good  at  this  season  than  earlier.  The 
changes  of  weather  are  likely  to  be  more  severe 
and  frequent.  We  may  have  days  Aviien  it  is  so 
Avarm  that  the  buds  Avill  swell,  and  the  frost  al¬ 
most  all  come  out  of  the  borders,  followed  by 
a  temperature  of  zero,  or  beloiv.  Tiiis  is  what 
kills  fruit-buds,  destroys  the  promise  for  blos¬ 
soming  of  floAvering  shrubs,  and  brings  for 
Avard  tender  plants,  only  to  suffer  by  the  frost. 
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(For  other  Household  Items ,  see  “ Basket  ”  pages.) 


The  German  Student  Lamp. 


Our  ways  and  means  for  providing  light  are  in¬ 
creasing  gradually— *mot,  indeed,  with  the  rapidity 
one  would  suppose  who  reads  the  long  lists  of 


Fig.  1.— GERMAN  STUDENT’S  LAMP. 


patents,  entitled,  “Improvements  in  Kerosene 
Lamps,”  for  nine-tenths  of  the  so-called  improve¬ 
ments  are  so  only  in  name.  That  horribly  ex¬ 
plosive  “Fluid,”  a  mixture  of  turpentine  and 
alcohol,  which  was  introduced  in  this  country 
when  sperm  and  whale  oil  went  out  of  fashion 
from  the  scarcity  of  whales  and  the  demand  for 
the  oil  for  lubricating  machinery,  gave  way  to  a  ; 
no  less  dangerous  article,  a  kind  of  coal-oil.  This, 
however,  was  soon  superceded  by  a  safer  and  bet-  \ 


Fig.  2. — SECTION  OF  LAMP, 


ter  oil,  and  now  the  article  which  stands  the  fire- 
test,  or  is  up  to  the  legal  standard  of  density,  is 
almost  as  free  from  danger,  if  properly  used,  as 
winter-strained  sperm-oil.  The  amount  of  light 
which  it  gives,  however,  varies  greatly  with  the 
lamp,  and  the  comfort  of  its  use  depends  greatly 


upon  the  construction  of  the  same.  Our  people 
are  ready  and  willing  to  pay  for  chimneys  that  will 
not  break,  for  lamps  that  will  not  leak  and  defile 
both  the  hands  and  the  air,  for  oil  that  will  not 
explode,  nor  gum  the  wick,  nor  spatter  and  fizzle 
in  the  flame.  There  are  those,  of  course,  ready  to 
go  one  step  further,  and  make  use  of  lalnps 
which  give  the  very  best  light  and  the  most  of  it. 

While  we  were  using  whale-oil  and  all  manner 
of  substitutes  for  it,  the  German  people  employed 
vegetable  oils  of  various  kinds,  chief  among 
which  were  those  from  rape  and  colza  seeds,  though 
olivc-oil  was  also  used,  as  well  as  other  kinds.  The 
favorite  lamp  with  all  classes  has  been  the  one  re¬ 
cently'  introduced  into  this  country,  and  known  as 
the  German  Student  Lamp,  though  called  in  trade 
the  “St.  German  Lamp,”  for  what  reason  does  not 
appear.  It  is  in  form  and  structure  precisely  the 
same  lamp  as  used  by  the  writer  when  a  student  in 
Germany,  seventeen  years  ago,  except  that  a  proba¬ 
ble  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  manner  of 
raising  and  lowering  the  wick.  Fig.  1  represents  a 
view  of  this  lamp,  and  fig.  2  a  section  of  the  same. 
There  is  a  circular  wick-tube  and  burner,  surmount¬ 
ed  by  a  tall,  glass  chimney,  giving  a  powerful  draft. 
This  chimney  is  contracted  about  an  inch  above 
the  top  of  the  tube,  so  as  to  cause  at  this  point  a 
perfect  combustion  in  the  flame,  which  may  be 
raised  even  so  that  it  will  flare  a  foot  above  the  top 
of  the  chimney  without  smoking  it.  The  wick-tube 
has,  moreover,  a  draft  up  through  the  center,  and  a 
drip-cup  at  the  bottom,  all  evaporation  from  which, 
while  the  lamp  is  burning,  is 
drawn  up  through  the  flame 
and  consumed.  Second,  there 
is  a  porcelain  glass  shade, 
suspended  by  a  ring  on  a  level 
with  the  flame,  which,  while 
it  cuts  off  very  little  light, 
diffuses  a  beautiful, soft  illumi¬ 
nation  throughout,  the  room, 
throws  a  powerful  light  upon 
the  table  where  it  is  used, 
and  entirely  protects  the  eyes 
from  the  intense  glare  of  the 
flame.  Third,  there  is  a  cistern 
and  a  reservoir  for  the  oil  at  a 
distance  of  six  inches  from 
the  flame,  and  connected  with  the  wick-tube  by 
a  tube,  which,  as  it  always  contains  oil  so  long 
as  a  particle  remains  in  the  lamp,  is  a  perfect  safe¬ 
guard  against  explosion  from  the  flame  passing  back 
through  it,  even  though  the  wick-tube  should  over¬ 
flow  and  burn  all  over  the  outside.  The  structure 
of  the  cistern  and  reservoir  is  peculiar.  It  is  shown 
in  the  section,  so  that  it  may  be  easily  understood. 
The  external  cylinder,  out  of  which  the  oil-tube 
goes,  has  a  flat  bottom  above  the  ornamental  one. 
Within  this  cylinder  is  another,  open  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  only,  with  a  narrow  mouth,  closed  by  a  valve, 
as  shown.  T  lx  is  is  drawn  up,  taken  out,  and  in¬ 
verted,  to  be  tilled  ;  when  full,  a  little  wire,  which 
is  attached  to  the  valve,  is  taken  in  the  thumb  and 
finger,  and,  by  lifting  it  up,  the  valve  is  closed,  and 
the  rdServoir  may  be  turned  up  and  placed  in  the 
cistern  without  spilling  its  contents.  When  set¬ 
tled  to  its  place,  the  wire  spoken  of  touches  the 
bott  om  and  the  valve  is  lifted,  and  . the  fluid  allowed 
to  escape.  It  flows  out  until  its  level  in  the  wick- 
tube  reaches  the  level  of  the  mouth  of  the  reser¬ 
voir,  when,  by  the  well-known  laws  of  hydrostatics, 
and  the  pressure  of  the  air,  it  ceases  to  flow  ;  but 
flows  again,  little  by  little,  as  the  fluid  is  consumed, 
thus  keeping  it  always  at  nearly  the  same  level  in 
the  wiclc-tube.  Fourth,  there  is  the  standard,  which 
is  an  upright  rod,  with  a  heavy  foot  at  the  bottom 
and  a  ring  at  the  top.  The  lamp  is  held  upon  this 
standard  by  a  screw  with  a  milled  head,  at  any  de¬ 
sired  hight,  thus  placing  the  light  close  down  near 
the  book  or  paper,  as  one  may  be  reading  or  writ¬ 
ing  alone,  or  higher  up  upon  the  standaid,  to  light 
up  the  room. 


To  Cools:  Tripe.— The  butcher  should  un¬ 
derstand  the  business  of  cleaning,  scouring,  and 
soaking  the  tripe  which  is  prepared  from  the  stom¬ 


ach  of  killed  beeves,  and  is  an  epicure’s  dish.  Boil 
the  tripe  in  water,  gently,  until  tender  enough  to 
almost  fall  apart  (but  not  quite,  you  know ;  it 
must  be  tender).  Remove  from  the  water  for  which 
there  is  no  further  use.  Serve  with  onion  sauce, 
made  of  thickened  milk  and  chopped  boiled  onions, 
and  English  mustard  mixed  with  water. 


Vegetable  Slicer  and  Grater, 


The  simple  contrivance,  herewith  presented,  may 
be  made  by  any  neat  carpenter,  and  by  almost  any 
one  apt  in  the  use  of  tools.  It  is  a  box,  or  trough, 
about  10  inches  by  20  inches,  open  at  one  end  and  on 
the  top,  strongly  made  of  inch  stuff,  furnished  with 
strong  cleats  on  the  sides,  upon  which  is  a  smaller 
box,  without  top  or  bottom,  which  may  be  moved 
back  and  forth  through  the  box.  Slides, very  strong¬ 
ly  made,  to  bear  pressure,  are  fitted  to  rest  upon 
the  same  cleats,  but  lower  down,  so  as  not  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  free  motion  of  the  box  over  them. 
These  slides  are  either  graters  for  horse-radish,  car¬ 
rots,  etc.,  or  furnished  with  knives  for  slicing- 
cabbage,  or  any  other  vegetables  so  used  in  the 
household  economy.  In  use,  the  article  to  be  sliced 
or  grated — say  a  cabbage  head — is  placed  in  the  lit¬ 
tle  box,  shown  in  the  engraving,  and,  the  knife 
slide  being  inserted,  it  is  shoved  back  and  forth, 
bearing  with  the  hand  upon  it  until  enough  is  cut 
off  to  enable  the  little  follower  to  be  put  in,  and 
after  this  the  slicing  is  continued  until  it  is  all  cut 


GRATER  AND  SLICER. 

up.  A  drawer  beneath  catches  the  shavings,  or  the 
gratings,  and,  if  desirable,  a  place  may  be  made  to 
keep  the  slide  which  may  not  be  in  use,  but  this 
should  not  add  much  to  the  bulk  of  the  machine. 

The  Wife  for  a  Young-  Parmer. 

All  seem  to  agree  that  farming  cannot  be  carried 
on  very  profitably  by  a  man  who  has  to  depend 
upon  hired  laboK  and  hired  supervision  inside  the 
house.  Why  not  ?  “  Because  no  ordinarily  paid 

housekeeper  will  look  after  the  odds  and  ends 
with  sufficient  economy.”  Then  an  extraordinary 
housekeeper,  who  does  attend  to  all  the  little  de¬ 
tails  that  save  expenses,  and  add  to  the  profits  of 
farming,  should  receive  more  than  ordinary  com¬ 
pensation,  should  she  not?  even  though  she  goes 
by  the  name  of  “  wife.”  “  But  a  wife,”  you  say, 
“  will  do  all  that  for  love,  not  for  money.”  “  Yes, 
she  will,  indeed,  for  love."  There  is  no  telling  how 
much  a  woman  will  do  if  she  is  sure  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  love,  and  if  she  loves  in  return. 

But,  my  dear  young  farmer  on  the  lookout  for 
a  suitable  helpmeet,  I  want  to  whisper  a  few  sis¬ 
terly  words  in  your  ear.  Don’t  marry  just  for  the 
sake  of  getting  a  housekeeper.  Do  you  not  see 
that  it  is  the  worst  kind  of  cheating  to  tell  a  young 
woman  that  you  love  her  when  you  are  really  in¬ 
tending  to  make  of  her  an  unpaid  upper  servant? 
Not  that  I  want  you  to  pay  your  wife  a  servant’s 
wan-es.  It  would  be  better  to  give  her  the  rank  of 
a  partner  in  the  concern.  But  a  true  marriage  is 
not  a  mere  business  transaction.  It  is  a  love  af¬ 
fair.  True  love  is  amenable  to  reason.  'When  any 
person  of  the  opposite  sex  attracts  you,  ask  your¬ 
self  what  part  of  your  nature  is  moved,  and  whether 
the  influence  you  feel  is  elevating  or  lowering. 
Love  is  something  more  than  mere  sexual  passion. 
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It  ia  more  than  mere  fancy.  It  is  a  choice  in  which 
the  heart  and  intellect  are  agreed. 

With  this  definition  of  love  in  mind,  I  should 
say,  instead  of  giving  a  catalogue  of  the  peculiar 
virtues  a  farmer’s  wife  should  possess,  marry  the 
woman  you  love,  if,  after  an  intimate  acquaintance, 
you  both  believe,  on  reasonable  grounds,  that  you 
can  be  happy  together.  Learn  each  other’s  tastes, 
habits,  plans  and  hopes,  and  seriously  consider 
how  you  are  going  to  “  keep  the  pot  boiling.”  All 
the  better  for  you  both  if  the  one  you  marry  has  a 
practical  knowledge  of  household  affairs  before  her 
marriage  ;  but  if  she  is  agood  and  sensible  woman, 
and  if  you  are  a  good  and  sensible  man,  you  may 
be  able  to  get  alo<ng  very  happily,  though  she  has 
all  her  experience  of  housekeeping  to  get  after 
marriage.  I  would  not  advise  any  young  couple 
to  try  this,  but  far  worse  mistakes  are  possible. 

It  is  a  hazardous  thing  to  rest  your  hopes  of  a 
happy  married  life  upon  the  quality  of  butter  and 
bread  a  woman  can  make.  Some  perfect  house¬ 
keeper  may  make  you  the  most  wretched  of  men. 
And  it  is  a  silly  thing  to  be  scared  out  of  matri¬ 
mony  by  any  young  woman’s  wardrobe.  Let  her 
know — the  good  and  sensible  girl  whom  you  love 
—just  what  your  circumstances  are,  and  she  will 
conform  to  them  without  a  murmur that  is,  if 
she  loves  you  as  I  suppose.  You  will  be  aston¬ 
ished  to  see  how  long  she  can  make  her  nice  dress¬ 
es  last  without  looking  old-fashioned  or  shabby. 
If  you  love  and  marry  a  woman  who  is  essentially 
silly  and  selfish,  you  will  have  to  take  the  evil 
fruits  of  such  a  character,  and  this  is  why  I  say 
make  character  the  test — not  accomplishments  of 
any  kind,  nor  external  circumstances — though  all 
these  things  should  be  duly  considered. 

It  is  possible  that  your  manhood — which  is  of 
rather  more  importance  than  your  farm — may  find 
its  best  complement  in  the  womanhood  of  one  who 
has  a  decided  talent,  that  calls  her  away  from  the 
business  of  a  housekeeper.  Shall  she  bury  her 
talent  for  your  sake  ?  Have  you  such  a  genius  for 
the  business  you  have  chosen  as  'she  has  for  her 
art,  whatever  it  may  be?  Perhaps  you  can  ar¬ 
range  mutters  so  that  each  may  follow  a  chosen  vo¬ 
cation  without  interfering  with  the  other.  Most 
people,  in  giving  advice  to  a  young  farmer,  would 
say— seek  a  wife  who  is  healthy,  energetic,  thor¬ 
ough,  practical,  and  amiable.  On  the  whole,  after 
all  these  remarks,  I  dare  not  give  advice — not  even 
the  advice  of  Punch  to  those  about  to  marry: 

“  Don’t !”  For  how  do  I  know  what  experience  is 
best  for  any  soul  ?  Faith  Rochester. 


Home  Doctoring. 


BY  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 


Giving  Medicines. — Nobody  need  expect  a  list 
of  prescriptions  for  various  diseases  under  this 
head.  It  is  distressing  to  read  most  of  the  rec¬ 
ipes  for  medicines  which  circulate  in  the  news¬ 
papers.  Here,  for  instance,  is  one  which  some  lady 
says  she  has  found  “invaluable  in  children’s  bowel 
diseases,”  and  she  publishes  it  in  the  Tribune. 
Have  children  only  one  kind  of  bowel  disease? 
Does  she  pursue  the  same  course  to  check  diarrhoea 
as  to  overcome  constipation  ?  The  medicine  is 
compounded  of  three  ingredients,  none  of  them 
harmless  to  a  person  in  health,  though  none  of 
them  are  classed  among  actual  poisons.  Is  it  not 
a  dreadful  thing  for  mothers  to  give  their  children 
drugs  without  having  some  idea  of  their  nature 
and  eff  cts  upon  the  system  ?  I  asked  a  woman, 
the  other  day,  what  she  was  doing  for  her  sick  child. 

“  Oh,  1  give  him  some  kind  of  doctor-stuff,”  said 
she,  complacently. 

Of  course  we  cannot  reasonably  expect  to  learn 
all  about  the  properties  of  the  various  medicines 
used  by  physicians;  but  I  surely  would  give  none 
that  I  did  not  understand,  except  under  the  direction 
of  a  good  physician ,  in  whom  I  had  great  confidence  ; 
and  I  would  never  use  medicines  at  all  except  as  a 
last  resort.  Many  persons  say  at  once,  when  a  per¬ 
son  is  ailing — “You  had  better  take  something;" 
that  is  their  only  idea  of  cure.  When  these  drugs 
do  not  go  to  the  right  spot  and  effect  a  cure,  who 


knows  what  mischief  they  may  do?  Many  of 
them  are  active  poisons,  and  very  few  prove  harm¬ 
less  if  taken  by  persons  in  health.  The  disease 
you  treat  may  seem  to  be  arrested,  only  to  give 
place  to  something  quite  as  bad,  or  worse.  There 
is  about  equal  danger  from 
Improper  Water  Treatment. — A  mode  of 
treatment  for  diarrhoea  in  children,  which  I  just 
read  in  a  Western  paper,  is  about  as  horrible  as 
any  kind  of  drugging;  and  I  can  hardly  credit  the 
assertion  of  the  paper,  that  sixteen  children  out  of 
twenty,  as  treated  by  a  certain  doctor,  recovered  ! 
The  method  is  this  :  “The  child  is  enveloped  in  a 
common  bed-sheet,  which  is  first  dipped  in  com¬ 
mon  well  water,  and  -then  wrung  thoroughly  ;  the 
patient  is  next  covered  with  a  woollen  blanket,  and 
allowed  to  remain  thus  for  one  hour ;  after  this, 
cold  compresses  are  applied  to  the  abdomen.  This 
is  repeated  every  three  or  four  hours — in  severe 
cases,  every  hour.”  And  the  patient  is  a  little 
child — so  easily  shocked  or  terrified  by  any  harsh 
treatment ! 

I  presume  this  performance  is  intended  for  a 
“pack,”  a  mode  of  treatment,  when  properly  car¬ 
ried  out,  that  often  proves  very  efficacious  in  dif¬ 
ferent  diseases.  But  a  pack  may  be  made  one  of 
the  most  barbarous  operations  in  the  world,  if  im¬ 
properly  administered.  “  Common  well  water  !” 
Hard  or  soft  ?  Icy  cold  or  tepid?  Soft  water  is 
best  is  all  applications  to  the  body,  and  should  be 
preferred  when  it  can  be  obtained.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  a  patient  in  a  pack  should  have  the 
feet  warm — by  artificial  means,  if  necessary ;  and 
lie  should  always  get  thoroughly  warm  while  in 
the  pack.  A  single  blanket  would  never  be  suffi¬ 
cient  covering  over  the  wet  sheet;  and  a  pack  of 
an  hour’s  duration  would  be  too  long  in  all  but  ex¬ 
treme  cates. 

Some  people  seem  to  imagine  that  water  is  such 
a  simple  thing,  it  can  neither  cure  nor  kill ;  but  it 
is  quite  capable  of  doing  either,  as  it  is  wisely  or 
unwisely  administered.  It  is  a  blessad,  cleansing, 
healing  agency.  We  have  little,  downright  sickness 
to  deal  with  in  our  family,  though  none  of  us  in¬ 
herit  very  good  constitutions.  AVhen  sickness 
seems  to  threaten,  we  pay  stricter  attention  to 
the  rules  which,  moderately  observed,  keep  us  in 
moderate  health,  and  this  greater  carefulness  usu¬ 
ally  “cures”  us.  Perhaps  some  parent  would  like 
to  know  these 

Rui.es  of  Goon  Sense. — Keep  the  feet  warm 
and  the  head  cool.  Breathe  pure  air.  Keep  the  skin 
clean.  Take  rest  and  exercise  in  such  proportion 
as  the  body  seems  to  require.  Go  to  bed  early, 
and  ventilate  your  sleeping-room.  Keep  the  bowels 
open  by  means  of  suitable  diet  and  exercise,  if  pos¬ 
sible;  if  not,  by  injections  of  pure  water.  Eat 
plain,  nutritious  food  at  regular  hours,  under  cheer¬ 
ful  circumstances,  and  without  haste.  A  little  fast¬ 
ing  is  often  the  best  remedy  for  a  slight  cold,  a 
slight  fever,  neuralgia  of  the  face,  and  all  those 
diseases  that  arise  from  a  disordered  stomach. 
Some  persons  follow  a  fist  with  such  a  gorging  as 
to  destroy  all  its  good  effects.  Cool  compresses, 
made  of  a  folded  towel,  wet  in  cool  water,  and  cov¬ 
ered  by  another  doubled  towel,  applied  fo  the 
head,  throat,  chest,  bowels,  spine,  or  whatever 
part  suffers  pain,  often  afford  speedy  and  perma¬ 
nent  relief,  and  may  be  used  1101110111  danger,  pro¬ 
vided  the  system  is  not  shocked  by  too  cold  water. 
Ignorant  people  speak  of  the  “ cold  water  cure;” 
but  the  best  practitioners  seldom  use  absolutely 
cold  water.  For  severe,  sharp  pains,  cloths  kept 
wet  in  as  hot  water  as  the  patient  can  bear  give 
most  speedy  relief.  In  almost  any  case  of  acute 
disease  I  should,  if  possible,  summon  a 
Good  Doctor. — I  should  not  care  so  much  at 
what  school  he  graduated  as  that  he  be  a  conscien¬ 
tious  man,  of  good  sense,  and  have  a  good  knowl¬ 
edge  of  his  profession.  The  more  experience  he 
had  had  the  better ;  and  the  less  he  might  seem 
to  rely  upon  medicine,  and  the  more  he  would 
trust  to  good  nursing,  the  mors  confidence  I  should  [ 
have  in  him.  1  should  be  very  anxious  to  have 
him  tell  me  just  what  was  the  matter  if  I  did  not  I 
already  know  ;  not  simply  the  name  of  the  disease, 
but  what  part  of  the  system  he  supposed  to  be  out 
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of  order;  and  then  I  could  never  be  satisfied  until 
1  found  out  the  probable  cause.  I  do  not  see  how 
we  can  get  along  without  educated  physicians,  so 
long  as  human  nature  is  so  untrue  to  the  law's  of 
its  well-being,  and  so  brings  upon  itself  such  nu¬ 
merous  and  complicated  diseases. 
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A  Visit  to  YSoamt  Vesuvius. 


BY  “  CARLETON.” 

A  volcano  !  Is  there  a  boy  or  girl  who  would  not  like 
to  see  a  volcano  ?  Whe  is  there  that  would  not  go  a 
long  jouruey  to  see  Vesuvius— that  wonderful  vent-hole 
in  the  crust  of  the  earth  ?  When  I  was  younger  than  I 
am  now  I  read  about  Mount  Vesuvius— how  the  moun¬ 
tain  was  on  fire,  and  was  always  smoking  like  a  coal-pit, 
or  boiling  over  like  a  dinner-pot— how  at  times  rivers  of 
fire  rolled  down  its  sides,  destroying  fields  and  woods, 
houses  and  vineyards,  citjes  and  towns,  and  carrying 
desolation  from  the  crater  to  the  sea.  The  geography 
that  I  studied  at  school  had  a  picture  of  the  great  traveler, 
explorer,  and  man  of  science — Alexander  Humbolt—  sit¬ 
ting  on  a  shelving  rock,  and  looking  down  into  a  lake  of 
fire  and  brimstone  that  rolled  and  surged,  and  bubbled 
hundreds  of  feet  below  Mm.  1  often  wished  that  I  could 
see  a  volcano,  and  the  time  came  at  length  when  the 
desire  of  my  boyhood  was. gratified. 

It  was  a  bright  winter  morning  in  February  when  we 
started  out  from  a  hotel  in  the  city  of  Naples  to  ascend 
Vesuvius.  We  could  see  the  mountain  a  dozen  miles 
away  to  the  east,  with  a  thin  gray  column  of  smoke  ris¬ 
ing  from  its  summit.  The  street  along  which  we  rode 
runs  by  the  shore  of  the  sea,  whose  waves  were  nppiing 
on  the  beach  and  gently  rocking  hundreds  of  boats 
that  come  up  from  Sorrento  and  Amalfi  and  other  towns 
along  the  coast,  loaded  to  Hie  water’s  edge  with  oranges. 
I  think  that  I  never  had  seen  so  many  oranges  before  in 
all  my  life.  There  were  thousands  of  bushels.  They 
lay  in  great  piles  on  the  shore ;  there  were  baskets, 
boats,  carts,  and  wagons  heaped  with  them.  And  so 
cheap !  I  bought  ten  for  a  cent !  How  delicious  they 
were!  We  obtain  no  good  oranges  in  this  country,  for 
to  get  them  to  our  market  they  must  be  picked  before 
they  are  ripe.  The  people  of  Napltys  and  Messina  would 
think  that  the  oranges  in  our  market  were  only  fit  for  pigs 
to  eat.  There  were  hundreds  of  carts  in  the  streets,  and 
thousands  of  donkeys  carrying  panniers  filled  with  the 
fruit.  I  think  that  1  never  before  or  since  saw  so  many 
donkeys  together  as  there  were  along  the  quay.  The 
country  people  were  in  with  vegetables  for  the  market, 
consisting  mainly  of  garlics,  onions,  cabbages,  carrots, 
and  cauliflowers.  Not  unfrequently  the  donkeys  would 
be  so  covered  up  with  cabbages  and  carrots,  that  I  could 
only  see  their  noses  and  the  flapping  of  their  ears. 

The  Italians  arc  very  cruel  toward  the  brute  creation. 
They  overload  their  horses  and  donkeys,  and  whip  them 
unmercifully.  I  have  seen  chicken  pedlers  break  the 
wings  and  legs  of  the  fowls  they  were  taking  to  market, 
so  that  the  poor  things  could  not  fly  nor  run  away.  I 
wanted  to  give  the  brutal  fellows  a  crack  over  the  head. 
The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals 
will  find  Naples,  missionary  ground.  I  did  not  see  a  well- 
fed  work -horse  In  the  city.  The  people  keep  tlicir  horses 
and  donkeys  at  Hie  point  of  starvation.  They  do  not 
give  them  much  hay,  and  little,  if  any,  grain  ;  but  feed 
them  almost  wholly  on  carrots. 

As  we  ride  along  the  street,  our  hack-driver  stops  a 
huckster  and  buys  four  cents’  worth  of  carrots  for  his 
horse’s  dinner.  Think  of  baiting  a  span  of  horses  at 
that  rate  !  The  carrots  were  about  six  inches  long,  and 
there  were  about  two  dozen  in  the  bundle— just  a  nibble 
for  each  horse.  The  horses  were  to  go  nearly  thirty  miles 
out  and  back — to  be  gone  all  day,  and  this  was  their 
feed.  There  is  not  a  farmer’s  boy  in  America  that  would 
have  taken  less  than  a-peclc  of  oats  for  each  horse.  A 
merciful  man  is  not  only  merciful  to  his  beast,  hut  gives 
good  feed. 

The  street  is  crowded  with  people  and  carriages,  and 
especially  with  omnibuses; — not  such  gaily  painted  ve¬ 
hicles  as  we  see  in  our  own  cities — but  a  two-wheeled  af¬ 
fair,  somewhat  like  a  sulky,  but  more  like  a  dray.  It  is 
drawn  by  one  horse,  and  there  is  only  one  seat;  but  it 
will  carry  from  sixteen  to  twenty  passengers  1  Four 
persons  Bit  on  the  scat,  while  the  others  stand  up  or  sit 
on  the  shafts  with  the  driver;  and  there  are  usually  four 
or  five  children  that  have  a  jolly  time  in  a  bag  beneath 
the  axle  !  We  meet  many  of  these  carriages  coming  into 
the  city  from  the  suburbs.  We  pass  a  public  washing- 
place  where  there  is  a  great  crowd  of  women  and  girls 
round  a  stone  trough,  dipping  clothes  in  the  water  and 
slapping  them  011  the  stones,  and  pounding  them  with  a 
paddle  to  get  the  dirt  out.  There  is  not  a  Yankee  wash 
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ing  machine  in  all  Naples.  They  do  their  washing  with¬ 
out  soap ;  and  it  is  pretty  much  the  way  of  the  world 
every  where,  except  in  the  United  States,  England,  and 
Northern  Europe.  If  you  ever  travel  in  Europe,  carry 
your  own  soap.  You  will  not  find  the  article  at  the 
hotels,  not  even  in  France,  unless  you  call  for  it,  and 
then  you  will  find  it  charged  to  you  in  the  bill  at  a  high 
price.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  the  world,  and  the 
way  people  live  in  difl'erent  countries,  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  soap  is  a  great  promoter  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  I  have  found  that  where  people  use  soap  most 
freely  there  is  the  most  cleanliness,  intelligence,  wealth 
and  virtue,  and  happiness  and  comfort  in  life. 

I  dare  say  that  most  of  you  have  seen  pictures  of  Mount 
Vesuvius,  a  tall  conical  mountain,  shaped  like  a  stack  of 
hay,  and  rising  high  above  the  Bay  of  Naples.  At  the 
base  of  the  mountain  we  left  our  carriage  and  the  main 
roa  d,  mounted  our  horses,  and  turned  into  a  green  lane 
and  began  the  ascent. 

There  was  a  crowd  of  beggars  around  me— holding  out 
their  hands  and  their  dirty  caps  begging  for  money. 
Four  of  them  seized  my  horse  by  the  bridle,  and  iiad  a 
fight  among  themselves  to  see  which  should  lead  it; 
three  or  four  more  wanted  to  hold  me  on,  and  tried  to 
make  me  understand  that  I  should  fall  off ;  others  caught 
hold  of  the  horse’s  tail,  determined  to  have  the  animal 
pull  them  up  the  mountain.  They  were  villainous-look¬ 
ing  wretches,  with  black  beards,  dirty  faces,  slouched 
hats,  and  in  rags  and  tags. 

“  Go  hack,”  I  said.  They  bawled  the  louder.  “Clear 
out !”  They  begged  the  harder.  “Bo  off!  Mind  your 
business!”  They  didn't  start.  “I  wont  have  you,”  I 
said,  hut  it  was  clear  they  were  determined  to  have  me. 

I  doubled  up  my  fist,  hut  they  didn’t  mind  it.  I  jumped 
from  my  horse,  seized  a  cudgel,  and  was  on  again  in  a 
•twinkling.  They  understood  that,  and  scampered  like  a 
flock  of  sheep  ;  and  we  went  on  our  way  peacefully  up 
the  mountain,  enjoying  ono  of  the  loveliest  views  in  all 
the  world.  It  is  about  four  thousand  feet  to  the  top.  The 
entire  mountain  is  of  lava  that  has  been  thrown  up  from 
time  to  time  from  the  interior  of  the  earth. 

Ages  ago  the  volcano  was  in  action :  then  the  lava 
ceased  to  boil,  and  the  whole  mountain  was  covered  with 
vines  and  troes.  Seventy-two  years  before  Christ  was 
horn,  that  brave  warrior  Spartacus— whom  you,  I  dare 
sav,  have  read  about  in  Homan  history — made  the  crater 
of  Vesuvius  his  hiding-place. 

Plutarch,  the  old  Homan  historian,  tells  us  that  there 
was  only  one  way  to  get  up  to  the  crater  over  the  rocks, 
and  that  Claudius  posted  his  guards  at  the  bottom  of  the 
precipice  to  starve  out  Spartacus ;  hut  the  brave  spirited 
fellow  and  liis  followers  were  not  to  he  caught  in  that 
way,  for  one  night  they  made  the  grape-vines  into  ropes, 
let  themselves  down  the  other  side  of  the  mountain,  and 
were  far  away  before  Claudius  knew  that  they  had  escaped. 

It  was  in  the  year  79,  about  1,S00  years  ago,  that  one 
day,  about  noon,  the  top  of  the  mountain  suddenly  blew 
off— or  out,  oruj,  just  like  the  explosion  of  a  steam-boiler 
— with  a'fcrrible  noise,  and  the  air  was  filled  with  red-hot 
stones,  cinders,  smoke,  and  steam,  that  darkened  the  sun 
and  spread  over  all  the  surrounding  country.  There  were 
terrific  earthquakes — the  whole  mountain  rocked  and 
trembled,  and  there  were  vivid  lightnings  and  fearful 
thunderings.  The  cinders  fell  on  Pompeii,  a  city  on  the 
south  side  of  the  mountain,  and  buried  it.  A  river  of 
molten,  red-h«t  lava  rolled  down  the  western  side,  over 
the  town  of  Ilerculanenm,  burying  and  destroying  every 
thing  in  its  path.  Vineyards,  houses,  barns,  wheatflelds, 
and  gardens — everything  that  could  burn  was  enveloped 
in  flames.  The  whole  side  of  the  mountain  was  on  Are. 
The  lava  rolled  into  the  sea,  and  heated  the  water  boiling 
hot,  and  cooked  all  the  fishes  ill  the  harbor,  so  that  the 
next  day  and  for  weeks  afterward  the  sea-shore  was 
strewn  with  dead  fishes  already  cooked  for  dinner  1  From 
that  time  to  the  present  the  fires  have  been  constantly 
burning,  and  the  hole  in  the  top  of  the  mountain  has 
either  been  sending  up  columns  of  steam  and  smoke,  or 
throwing  up  red-hot  stones,  or  boiling  over  like  a  kettle. 

There  have  been  nearly  sixty  great  eruptions,  besides 
numerous  smaller  ones.  In  1822J  the  top  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  suddenly  fell  in  with  a  loud  crash,  and  then  there 
was  a  furious  boiling  of  the  cauldron.  For  four  days 
“there  was  a  continuous  shower  of  red-hot  stones  rained 
upon  the  surrounding  country.  One  red-hot  rock,  weigh¬ 
ing  four  or  five  tons,  was  thrown  three  miles  1  The  pil¬ 
lar  of  smoke  that  went  up  from  the  summit  was  two 
miles  high,  and  spread  out  over  the  sea  like  a  huge  um¬ 
brella,  hiding  the  sun  and  making  it  dark  as  midnight  at 
noonday  in  Naples.  When  the  eruption  was  over  it  was 
found  that  the  whole  top  of  the  mountain  had  been  blown 
away,  and  that  a  crater  threo  miles  in  circumference  and 
two  thousand  feet  deep  had  been  formed  by  the  action  of 
the  internal  fire3  1 

Half  way  up  the  mountain  we  came  to  the  river  of 
fire.  There  had  been  an  eruption  a  few  months  before, 
and  this  was  one  branch  of  the  great  stream  that  had 
boiled  over  the  rim  of  the  crater.  It  had  cooled  so  that 


we  could  wiSk  upon  it,  but  it  was  still  smoking  and  too 
hot  to  hold  our  hands  in  the  crevices.  We  felt  it  wanning 
up  our  feet  and  crisping  the  soles  of  our  boots.  It  was  a 
stream  wider  and  deeper  than  tiie  Mississippi  1  Think 
of  it — a  red-hot  river  of  molten  rock  flowing  down  the 
mountain,  sweeping  every  thing  before  it — widening  and 
spreading  till  tho  whole  mountain  side — the  vineyards, 
the  trees,  the  towering  pines,  the  earth  itself — is  ablaze  1 
Think  how  it  must  look  at  night,  glowing  as  brightly 
as  tho  hottest  furnace  in  a  great  iron-foundry  1  It  had 
changed  in  color  from  the  red-hot  glow  to  a  darkish 
brown.  This  was  the  lava ;  but  as  we  approached  the 
top  we  casie  to  the  cinders — dry,  light  pieces  of  lava  as 
large  as  peas  or  coarse  gravel,  that  were  blown  out  by 
the  steam  into  tho  air  and  had  fallen  around  the  cone. 
It  is  hard  work  to  climb  to  the  top  over  the  cinders  ;  hut 
we  leave  onr  horses  at  the  bottom,  and  after  much  puf¬ 
fing  and  sweating  reach  the  summit.  A  few  months  be¬ 
fore  we  should  have  found  it  a  lake  of  fire  a  third  of  a 
mile  across,  with  steep  banks  forty  feet  high;  but  it  had 
cooled  so  that  we  walked  down  into  it,  and  went  upon 
the  stony  waves.  We  passed  through  thick  clonds  of 
smoke  and  over  beds  of  sulphur,  where  we  were  obliged 
to  hold  our  breath.  We  could  look  down  into  the  cracks 
and  see  the  liquid  fire  beneath.  There  was  a  hissing 
and  roaring  as  the  mass  seethed  to  and  fro,  and  a  crack¬ 
ing  now  and  then  of  the  rocks  under  onr  feet.  We 
stopped  long  enough  to  roast  some  eggs  for  our  dinner. 
It  did  not  take  long,  for  when  wre  thrust  a  cane  into  a 
crevice  it  took  fire  as  quickly  as  if  we  had  put  it  into  a 
fire  blazing  on  the  hearth. 

It  was  interesting  to  stand  there — to  watch  the  glowing 
heat,  the  curling  smoke— to  hear  the  low  rumbling  and 
thundering  far  beneath  ns;  but  we  felt  a  good  deal  safer 
when  we  were  over  the  rim  of  the  crater  once  more,  and 
making  onr  way  down  the  side  of  tho  mountain. 


Aisnt  Sue’s  l*tiz*Ie  Box. 

Now,  children,  I  want  you  alt  te  send  answers  to  the 
puzzles,  and  I  propos*  to  give  a  prize  every  month  to  the 
one  who  sends  the  longest  list,  of  correct  answers. 

To  give  everyone  of  you,  far  and  near,  an  equal  chance, 
I  will  give  you  two  months  to  work  in  ;  i.  e.,  the  answers 
to  January  No.  will  bo  published  in  March  ;  those  to 
February  puzzles  in  April,  and  so  on. 

QUESTIONS,  ENIGMAS,  CHARADES,  Etc. 

KIDDLE. 

One  day  my  master  shut  me  up, 

And  stamped  me  on  the  hack, 

Then  sent  me  from  before  his  face, 

On  a  rcturnless  track. 


I  might  have  thought  him  cruel, 

But  he  was,  in  fact,  a  friend, 

And  his  own  right  hand  safe  guided  me, 

Unto  my  journey’s  end.  K. 

ANAGRAMS. 


(To  properly  enjoy  these  very  amusing  puzzles,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  box  of  letters  ;  and  I  shall  give  as  a 
prize,  every  month,  one  sot  of  anagram  letters  to  the  one 
whoso  name  is  drawn  by  lot  from  those  sending  correct 
solutions  to  all  the  anagrams.) 

1.  Minced  meat.  G.  Stood  in  lace. 

2.  Toes  dance.  .  7.  Bride’s  hand. 

3.  Samuel  Tot.  8.  Heart  Bolt. 

4.  Been  wet.  9.  Gripe  none. 

5.  I  a  girl?  No!  10.  I’m  Tom  Pane. 

TRANSFORMATIONS. 


Entire,  I  am  actively  disagreeable  ;  behead  me,  and  I 
am  passively  disagreeable ;  now,  change  my  head  sev¬ 
eral  times,  and  make  (1)  a  pen  ;  (2)  a  metal :  (3)  inform¬ 
ed  ;  (4)  disposed  of ;  (5)  audacions ;  and  (G)  part  of  a 
ship ;  now  behead  me,  and  leave  a  state  of  being  that 
few  would  fall  short  of. 


DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

Scenes  of  carnage  and  war’s  dreadful  din, 

The  fruits  of  onr  moral  corruption  and  sin  ; 

Never  to  cease  until  the  world’s  at  an  end, 

And  man  never  more  can  his  brother  offend. 

1.  This,  the  papers  in  which  most  lawyers  delight, 

2.  With  which/they  will  this  try  to  prove  if  they  can  ; 

3.  A  small  thing  which  Sliakspeare  esteems  rather 

light, 

4.  Six  feet,  more  or  less,  this  may  he  for  a  man. 

5.  A  protection  and  guard,  of  fine  metal  cast. 

To  shield  from  the  danger  of  some  subtle  fluids, 

6.  A  kind  of  conveyance  which  travels  quite  fast, 

And  is  used  for  the  transport  of  various  goods. 

Hautboy. 

CHARABE  AND  DECAPITATION. 

My  first  does  to  my  second  wlmt  my  whole  was  intend¬ 
ed  for;  behead  my  first  and  use  the  remainder  if  you 
would  do  my  second  beheaded ;  behead  my  first  again 
and  transpose  it.  and  you  will  find  something  that  be¬ 
longs  to  my  second  entire.  Jcvenis. 


divisions. 

1.  Divide  a  piece  of  furniture  and  leave  a  district  and 
a  garment. 

2.  Divide  a  weapon  and  leave  a  boy’s  nickname  and  a 
bird. 

3.  Divide  something  discordant  so  as  to  leave  a  vessel 
and  an  ornament. 

4.  Divide  an  old  woman  and  leave  illustrious  and  a 
verb. 

CONUNDRUM. 

What  part  of  the  body  could  we  easily  dispense  with  T 
Numerical  Enigma. — No.  1. 

I  am  composed  of  7  letters  : 

My  2,  5,  6,  4,  is  t lie  main  point. 

My  G,  3,  7,  1,  is  an  adverb. 

My  whole  wc  should  all  avoid.  n.  G. 
Numerical  Enigma.— No.  2. 

I  am  composed  of  22  letters  ; 

My  4, 14,  6,  is  what  many  long  to  hear,  when  10,  19,  3, 
14,  makes  them  ask  a  question. 

My  22,  7,  5,  8,  18,  2,  is  something  nice  to  eat,  either 
raw  or  cooked. 

My  11,  1,  20,  is  a  marsh. 

My  9,  13,  21,  15,  16,  17,  12,  is  to  finish ;  and  my  whole 
is  an  adage.  S.  S. 

Answers  to  Puzzles  in  the  December  Number. 
Rebus  No.  397. — A  clean  glove  often  hides  a  dirty  hand. 

Charade. — Monkey. 

Correct  answers  received  from  Franklin  W.  Hall  and 
II.  C.  Loomis. 

Aunt  Sue’s  Notices  to  Correspondents.  —  W.  H. 
Morrow.  Your  “  first  attempt  is  excellent  ”  though  sim¬ 
ple,  and  shall  he  dressed  up  for  the  engraver.  Let  us 
have  some  more. 

Downset.  “Good!”  Back  again. 

ZW-  Address  all  communications  intended  for  the 
Puzzle  Box,  to  Aunt  Sue,  Box  111,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


401.  Illustrated  Rebus— GooA  sentiment. 


402.  Illustrated  Rebus.— An  old  motto. 


403.  Illustrated  Rebus.— ffleographicaJ  pnssele. 
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FEEDING  THE 


[COPYRIGHT  SECURED.] 

SPARROWS  . — Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


What  a  pleasant  dinner  party  we  have  here !  Five  lit¬ 
tle  guests  in  their  glossy  brown  coats,  all  with  the 
choicest  manners,  never  eating  with  their  knives,  never 
sticking  out  their  elbows,  never  speaking  with  their 
mouths  full,  and  never  forgetting  to  bob  their  heads  po¬ 
litely  every  time  they  are  asked  to  take  any  thing.  They’re 
very  timid,  poor  little  creatures,  because,  you  see,  they 
are  foreigners,  and  not  quite  used  to  the  ways  of  the 
country.  Perhaps  they  have  taken  a  bird’s-eye  view  of 
English  geographies,  and  learned  that  the  natives  of 
America  are  red-skinned  savages.  But  if  they  only  had 
courage  enough  to  look  at  their  hosts  and  hostesses,  they 
soon  would  discover  the  mistake.  Gentleness  creates 
gentleness.  The  birds  make  every  heart,  here  as  tender 
as  their  own.  Plow  cautious  and  still  the  children  are, 
lest  they  be  disturbed !  How  the  baby  longs  to  poke 
them  lovingly  in  their  eyes,  and  how  the  little  one  near 
the  window  half  hides  and  half  comes  out  to  look  at 
the  wonderful  English  sparrows,  papa  brought  home  only 
a  week  ago  1  Ho  kept  them  in  a  big  cage  for  a  while, 
and  then  let  th»m  hop  about  on  the  piazza.  This  is  the 
first  time  they  have  been  asked  in  to  dine,  and  see  how 
willingly  they  come!  To  be  sure  there  was  a  little 
shrinking  at  first,  a  little  show  of  shyness,  and  a  little 
too  much  ceremony  as  to  which  one  should  enter  first. 
But  perhaps  that  was  only  a  part  of  their  good  breeding. 
After  this  visit  they  will  feci  quite  like  members  of  the 
family.  They  will  go  in  and  out  of  their  cage  in  the 
most  light-hearted  and  familiar  way  possible,  and  con¬ 
sider  the  raising  of  a  window  as  the  most  pressing  of 
invitations.  Pussy,  so  far,  has  shown  no  desire  to  harm 
them;  blit  when  they  arc  so  very  close,  Eddy  thinks  it 
rather  more  prudent  to  hold  her  in  his  arms— not  tightly 


enough  to  hurt  her,  but  just  so  as  to  prevent  her  from 
slipping  through.  He  has  heard  of  the  Happy  Family  in 
the  menagerie,  and  confidently  looks  forward  to  the  day 
when  Pussy  shall  walk  about  the  lawn  with  a  sparrow 
perched  on  each  ear, and  perhaps  another  swinging  blithe¬ 
ly  on  her  tail.  Why  not  ?  A  great  many  English  sparrows 
have  of  late  years  been  brought  to  this  country.  They 
evidently  like  the  climate.  They  build  their  nests,  raise 
their  families,  and,  full  of  life,  full  of  business,  twitter 
merrily  together  just  as  if  in  the  writing  on  the  blue 
sky  overhead  they  read  their  naturalization  papers. 
Naturalization  may  be  a  big  word  to  some  of  our  young 
folks,  but  it  is  in  the  dictionary  as  well  as  in  the  air  we 
breath.  At  .first,  only  a  few  of  these  sparrows  were  to 
bo  seen — a  dozen  in  this  park,  a  dozen  in  that,  and  some¬ 
times  a  few  on  sale  at  five  dollars  a  pair.  “They  would 
destroy  the  worms  now  infesting  our  cities,”  said  the 
knowing  ones,  “but  it  would  bo  quite  impossible  to 
raise  them  here  on  account  of  the  boys.”  Did  the  boys 
hear  the  slander  and  resolve  never  to  deserve  it,  or  did 
the  gentle,  stranger  sparrows  plead  their  own  cause? 
Certain  it  is  that  the  little  creatures  multiplied  and  pros¬ 
pered.  Unharmed,  they  flew  in  and  out  among  the 
roughest  children  of  the  street,  hopping  almost  upon 
their  feet,  hurrying  past  their  heads,  and  twittering  by 
dozens  within  many  an  easy  stone’s  throw.  Summer 
and  winter  they  stay  and  chirp  their  happy  notes.  “The 
children  are  our  friends,”  they  say  ;  “even  the  law  is 
good  to  us.  ■  It  fines  every  man  heavily  who  shoots  or 
ensnares  us.  It  lends  its  aid  to  give  us  all  this  world  of 
sunshine  to  live  in — twitter,  twitter — we’ll  do  all  we  can 
for  them— we  will,  we  will.”  And  so  they  do.  They 
destroy  worms;  they  brighten  our  parks  and  cities; 


they  make  busy  people,  hurrying  along  the  pavements, 
stop  to  admire  their  beauty  and  study  their  interesting 
ways;  they  cheer  up  dusty  old  ivy  vines  and  sickly  city 
gardens.  Better  than  all,  they  awaken  in  the  hearts  of 
young  and  old  gentle,  kindly  thoughts  wherever  they  go. 

A  Oseap  3'Ileplaaiiat. 

At  the  public  sale  of  a  menagerie,  lately  held  at  Tren» 
ton,  New  Jersey,  an  elephant  was  put  up  to  the  highest 
bidder,  and,  as  no  one  needed  him,  was  just  about  being 
“knocked  down”  by  the  auctioneer  for  a  very  small 
sum,  when  a  bystander  resolved  to  purchase  the  monster 
himself  rather  than  lose  such  a  bargain.  “  Why,  it’s  the 
cheapest,  thing  I  ever  heard  of!”  he  exclaimed,  gleefully, 
when,  after  his  adding  “an  ’af”  to  the  few  dollars  al¬ 
ready  offered,  he  was  declared  to  bo  the  purchaser.  “  I’ll 
put  the  creature  in  my  barn  for  a  day  or  so,  and  make  a* 
good  thing  of  it.”  So  that  night  Master  Elephant  was 
tied  in  the  barn — a  pretty  strong  barn  it  was,  too — and 
toward  daylight  he  amused  himself  by  trying  to  break  it 
to  pieces.  He  succeeded  so  well  in  this  little  piece  of 
playfulness  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  remove  him  to 
a  stronger  building.  That  night  he  again  became  rest¬ 
less,  broke  his  fastenings,  and  dashed  around  at  such  a 
rate  that  the  barn  was  soon  one  of  the  most  thoroughly 
ventilated  buildings  in  America.  The  total  extent  ot 
damage  done  in  the  two  nights  was  over  five  hundred 
dollars  ;  and  it  is  currently  reported  that,  somebody  is 
extremely  tired  of  his  bargain,  and  advises  all  his  friends 
never,  on  any  account.,  to  be  tempted  to  buy  a  cheap 
elephant.  The  rule  is  a  very  safe  one  to  follow,  never 
to  buy  anything  simply  because  it  is  cheap. 
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HARVEY  FISK.  A.  S.  HATCH. 

FISK  &  HATCH, 

BANKERS  AN*  DEALERS  IN  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES, 

No.  5  Nassau  Street,  I 
New  York,  January  12,  1871.  f 
The  gross  earnings  and  operating  expenses  of  the  main 
line  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  (Salt  Lake  to 
San  Francisco),  and  the  number  of  miles  operated  in 
each  year,  from  the  commencement  to  the  present  time  : 

Miles  dross  Operating 

Operated.  Earnings.  Expenses. 

1S65 . 31  to  56  $  401,941.92  $  121,669.53 

1866  .  56  to  94  864,917.57  200,710.61 

1867  .  94  to  137  1,470,653.50  830,913.33 

1868  . 137  to  468  2,300,767.17  843.066.54 

1869  . 468  to  742  5,670,822.25  2,993,523.19 

1870  . 742  to  900  7,920,710.93  4,060,561.95 

Total . $18,629,813.39  $8, 550, 548.15 

The  net  earnings,  interest  liabilities,  and  surplus  earn¬ 
ings  for  the  same  period  were  : 

Interest  on  Surplus  of 

outstanding  net  earnings 

Net  earniugs.  Bonded  debt.  over  interest. 

$10,079,265  $1,184,221  $5,895,042 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Central 
Pacific  Railroad  has  earned,  in  six  years,  more  than 
$10,000,000  net  over  operating  expenses,  and  nearly 
$0,000,000  over  operating  expenses  and  interest  on  its 
bonds;  while,  during  four  years  and  a  half  of  that  time, 
the  road  was  under  construction,  without  through  busi¬ 
ness,  and,  for  the  first  three  years,  with  less  than  100 
miles  in  operation. 

Of  the  earnings  for  1870,  at  least  sixty-five  per  cent 
was  from  local  business. 

The  security  of  the  principal,  and  the  assurance  of 
regular  and  prompt  payment  of  interest  which  are  afford¬ 
ed  in  the  valuable  property  and  immense  revenue  of  the 
road  render  the  Central  Pacific  bonds  as  safe  and  relia¬ 
ble  an  investment  as  can  he  made. 

■  We  deal  in  them  the  same  as  in  Govermcnt  securities  ; 
they  are  daily  quoted  on  the  regular  call  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  and  of  several  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  Stock  Exchanges  of  Europe,  and  can  lie  as  readily 
sold  at  quoted  market  price  as  the  bonds  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

We  buy  and  sell  Government  Bonds,  Gold,  etc.,  make 
collections,  receive  deposits,  allow  interest  thereon,  and 
do  a  general  hanking  business. 

,  FISK  &  HATCH. 

Safe  Home  Investment. 

The  Connecticut  Air-Line, 
First  Mortgage,  Seven  per  cent  Bonds, 

are  made  unusually  safe,  by  having  Two  Dollars  of 
valuable  productive  property  pledged  to  secure 
each  and  every  Dollar  of  Bonds  issued,  as  under  the 
Charter  of  the  Company,  the  bonds  can  be  issued  for  only 
one-half  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  Road. 

A  rich  and  enterprising  section  of  Connecticut  is  furnish¬ 
ed  for  the  first  time,  with  ample  railroad  facliities,  by  this 
Road,  one-half  of  the  line  having  been  in  successful  opera¬ 
tion  since  August,  while  the  unfinished  portion  is  rapidly 
approaching  completion.  This  Road  also  forms,  with  Its 
connections,  the  shortest  route  between  Boston  and  New 
York,  saving  27  miles  in  the  distance,  equal  to  Twenty 
per  cent. 

The  Bonds  are  free  from  U.  S.  Tax,  and  from  all  Stale 
and  Local  Taxes  in  Connecticut,  which  makes  a  savingof 
some  two  per  cent  to  investors.  They  hear  7  per  cent  inter¬ 
est.,  are  in  denominations  of  $560  and  $1,009,  and  can  at  the 
option  of  the  holder,  be  registered. 

We  recommend  these  Bonds,  issued  by  the 

Sew  Haven,  Middletown,  and  Williinan- 
tic  I?.  It.  Co., 

on  account  of  their  superior  security,  and  liberal  income. 
Apply  to 

HATCH  &  FOOTE,  Bankers, 

No.  12  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Newspaper 

Advertising. 

A  Book  of  125  pages,  contains  a  list  of  the  best  American 
Advertising  Mediums, giving  the  names,  circulations,  and  full 
particulars  concerning  the  leading  Daily  and  Weekly  Political 
and  Family  Newspapers,  together  with  all  those  having  large 
circulations,  published  in  the  interest  of  Religion,  Agriculture, 
Literature,  &c.,  &c.  Every  advertiser,  and  every  person  who 
contemplates  becoming  such,  will  find  this  book  of  great  value. 
Mailed  free  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  fifteen  cents.  GEO. 

P.  ROWELL  &  CO.,  Publishers, 40  Park  Row,  New  York. 

The  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  leader ,  in  its  issue  of  May  29, 1870, 
says:  “  The  firm  which  issues  this  interesting  and  valuable 
hook,  is  the  largest  and  best  Advertising  Agency  in  the  United 
States,  and  we  can  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of 
those  who  desire  to  advertise  their  business  scientifically  and 
systematically  in  such  a  way:  that  is,  so  to  secure  the  largest 
amount  of  publicity  for  the  feast  expenditure  ofmoney.” 


SPRING  ADVERTISING 

Nurserymen,  Plorists,|  Seedsmen  and 
others,  should  send  for  Win.  J.  Carlton’s  new 
list  of  50  Agricultural  and  Horticultur¬ 
al  Publications.  Send  for  estimate.  Address 

Wm.  J.  CARLTON,  39  Park  Row,  New  York, 


KNOX 

FRUIT  FIRM  AND  NURSERIES. 

Our  present  Stock  of  Grapes,  Strawberries,  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Blackberries,  Gooseberries,  Currants, 
etc.,  is  much  the  largest  and  best  ever  offered  by  this  'well- 
known  establishment,  and  notwithstanding  the 

VERY  LOW  PRICES 

at  which  we  are  offering  it,  the  same  care  in  Filling  and 
Packing  our  orders,  that  has  rendered  this  establishment  so 
popular  in  the  past,  will  continue  to  be  given,  and  no  stock 
will  be  sent  out  that  will  not  give  perfect  satisfaction  to  our 
customers. 

CATALOGUES.  —  Our  Descriptive  and  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  with  Price-List  lor  Spring  of 
1871,  containing  splendidly  colored 

Ghromos  of  the  Martha  (White  Concord) 

Grape,  and 

Jucunda,  “  Our  No.  700  ” 

with  much  valuable  information  on  Small  Fruit  Culture 
will  be  sent  to  all  applicants  for  10  cents. 

Our  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Flowers,  Ornamental 
Shrubs,  etc.,  will  be  sent  for  5  cents. 

it.  CUMMIN G  &  CO., 

Successors  to  J.  Knox, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

10,000  farierE 

WANTED  I 

To  purchase  and  improve  1,700,000  Acres  of  Choice  IOWA 
LANDS,  FOR  SALE  at  $3  per  acre  and  upwards,  for  Casli 
or  on  Credit,  by  the  IOWA  RAILROAD  LAND  COMPANY. 
Railroads  already  built  through  the  Lands,  and  on  all  sides 
of  them.  Great  inducements  to  settlers.  Send  for  our 
Pamphlet.  It  gives  prices,  terms,  location— tells  who  should 
come  West,  what  they  should  bring,  what  it  will  cost— gives 
plans  and  cost  of  different  styles  of  ready-made  houses. 
Maps  sent  if  desired. 

Address  |W.  W.  WALKER, 

Vice-President,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

The  Best  Clothes  Wringer. 

Be  very  particular  about  getting  the  “Universal 
Wringer”  with  cog- wheels.  This  is  the  only  one 
we  recommend,  and  our  endorsement  of  this  is 
"without  mental  reservation  or  modification. — 
IJniversaUxt. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLE. 


Unequalled  for  making  light  and  nutritious  Bread,  Bis¬ 
cuits,  Pastry,etc.,&n<\  is  used  and  approved  by  Orange  Judd, 
Esq.,  Editor  of  this  Journal;  Drs.  M .  II.  Henry  and  R.  ().  Dore- 
mus  ;  Professors  Ott  &  Chandler.  New  York  City;  Profess¬ 
ors  Janies  V.  Z.  Blaney  and  R.  L.  Rea,  Chicago  ;  Dr.  Wm.  S. 
Merrill.  Cincinnati. 

WILSON,  LOCKWOOD,  EVERETT  &  CO..  Gen’l  Agents, 
201  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 

/WV 


One  Ponnd  of  Crumpton’s  Imperial 
Imundry  Soap  will  make  twelve  quarts 
of  Handsome  Soft  Soap,  Ask  your  Gro¬ 
cer  for  it  and  Try  it.  CRAMPTON 
BROTHERS,  84  Front  St.,  New  York. 


■  GEO.  A.  FKSWCE  &  CO. 
ORGANS 


AND 

ME  I,  ODE  ON  S 

The  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Most  Perfect  Manufactory  in  the 
United  States. 

46,000 

Now  in  use. 

No  other  Musical  Instrument  ever  obtained  the  same 
popularity. 

IP?"  Send  for  Price-Lists. 

Address  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.. 

Or  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Mason  &  Hamlin  Cabinet  Organs. 

Awarded  75  Gold  ami  Silver  Medals  and  other 
highest  premiums ;  recommended  by  1,000  Musicians 
(see  Testimonial  Circular)  as  THE  BEST.  New  styles 
this  season,  with  patented  improvements.  Prices  reduced, 
$.70,  $65,  $100,  $125,  $150,  to  $1,000  each. 

NEW  CATALOGUE,  with  23  elegant  ILLUSTRATIONS 
FROM  PHOTOGRAPHS,  and  lull  descriptions,  sent  free. 
Address  MASON  it  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO.,  596 
Broadway,  New  York  ;  or  154  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


A  GREAT  OFFER!! 

Horace  Waters,  481  Broadway,  N.  Y., 

will  disposed'  ONE  HUNDRED  PIANOS.  MELODEONS, 
ami  ORGANS  of  six  first-class  makers,  including  Waters’s, 
at  extremely  low  prices  fop.  cash,  or  will  take  a  small 
portion  casli  and  balance  in  from  four  to  six  quarterly  in¬ 
stallments. 

THE  LAWS  OF  LIFE 


Woman’s  Health  Journal, 

In  addition  to  a  great  amount  of  very  valuable  and  enter¬ 
taining  matter  for  families  and  individuals,  contains  every 
month  much  that  is  specially  instructive  and  encouraging 
to  Women. 

giil^t’i’iplion  Price  $1.00  per  year. 
Send  for  Specimen  Copies  which  are 
furnished  FREE. 

AUSTIN,  JACKSON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

DansvIUc,  Liv.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

f|MIE  SCIENCE  OF  MAN.— For  the  best  expo- 
.a.  sition  of  Human  Science,  in  which  man’s  character, 
capabilities,  and  most  appropriate  pursuits  are  given,  see 
TflE  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL,  for  1871,  a  first-class 
magazine.  No.  1  now  ready,  containing  THE  BEECHERS, 
with  several  portraits  and  biographies;  H.  B.  Claflin,  the 
merchant;  R.  B.  Woodward  of  California ;  the  Mormons, 
their  religion,  mode  of  government,  Polygamy,  etc.,  with  40 
illustrations,  showing  the  use  and  abuse  of  all  tile  human 
faculties.  Only  $3  A  YEAR,  or  30  cents  a  number.  Clubs  of 
ten,  $2  each,  and  extra  copy  to  agent.  Address  S.  R. 
WELLS,  389  Broadway,  New  York. 

THE  FARMER’S  HELPER 

contains  interesting  and  valuable  information  in  regard  to 
“Economizing  Fodder;”  “Saving  in  the  Wrong  Place 
“Bee-keeping:”  “The  Farmer’s  Best  Helper;”  “How 
Farmers  and  their  Sons  can  each  make  from  SlOO  to 
S300  per  month  in  Winter,”  a-c.,  a-c. 

One  copy  will  be  seat  free  to  every  reader  of  “  TnE  Ag¬ 
riculturist,"  who  will  send  us  his  address. 

ZIEGLER  &  McCURDY,  Philadelphia,  l’a., 

Or,  Springfield,  Mass. 

CHESTNUT 

TREES. 

See  “ANY  MAN,”  on  another  page. 

Maple  sugar  will  be  scarce  this  com¬ 
ing  season,  as  there  is  no  old  sugar  in  the  market,  and 
will  bring  a  high  price  If  made  in  our  IMPROVED  EVAP¬ 
ORATOR.  Send  stamp  for  our  Treatise  on  Sugar  and  Syr¬ 
up  Making,  to 

U.  S.  M.  CO.. 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

A  n  Crt  a  Month,  with  Stencil  and  Key-Check  Dies. 
^ ^  Don’t  fall  to  secure  Circular  and  Samples,  free. 
Address  S.  M.  SPENCER,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

STAMMERING  cured  by  Bates’  Patent  Appliances.  For 
descriptive  Pamphlet,  address  Simpson  &  Co.,  Box  5076,  N.Y. 
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The  Premium  Sanford  Corn. 


Farmers,  procure  your  seed  from  “  Headquarters.”  Get  the  genuine.  Large  quantities  are  being  offered  which  are 
impure.  Beware  of  the  spurious.  The  Sanford  Corn  lias  been  tested  the  past  season  in  nearly  every  State  and  Territory, 
and  the  claims  made  in  favor  of  it  are  sustained  by  the  most  convincing  and  disinterested  testimony  (neither  “  Bogus”  nor 
“  Bought,”)  establishing  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  “  Humbug and  confirming  all  previous  evidences  of  its  superiority.  It 
lias  the  reputation  in  this  (Suffolk  County)  of  being  the  best  field  corn,  and  as  such  lias  taken  the  highest  premium  for 
five  successive  years.  In  many  States  it  has  ripened  from  two  to  four  weeks  earlier,  and  produced  from  one-third  to  double 
the  quantity  of  other  corn.  These./Vrc(5  will  warrant  every  Farmer  in  giving  it  a  trial. 

HEAD  THE  TESTIMONY. 


Pleasant  P.idge  Stock  Farm, 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Dec.  118,  1SI0. 

S.  B.  Fanning— Dear  Sir:— The  Sanford  Corn  grew  rapid¬ 
ly  with  immense  foliage,  the  leaves  being  very  long  and 
wide.  Many  of  the  stalks  produced  four  large  ears,  two- 
thirds  had  three  ears  on  them.  There  was  but  little  unsound 
corn,  and  most  of  the  ears  were  filled  out  to  the  top.  It  lias 
been  seen  by  many  who  have  been  here  from  the  West,  and 
all  have  said  that  it  was  the  finest  corn  they  ever  saw.  The 
small  cob  and  large  proportion  of  grain  attracted  their  at¬ 
tention.  We  have  not  shelled  all  of  it,  but  it  is  safe  in  say¬ 
ing  that  there  are  110  bushels  (shelled  corn)  per  acre;  and  we 
have  made  up  our  minds  that  it  is  easier  and  cheaper  to 
raise  100  bushels  of  “ Sanford  Corn,"  than  40  of  the  “  Tillot- 
ron,”  or  any  other  variety  grown  here. 

It  has  been  the  admiration  of  all,  and  we  have  often  been 
offered  50  cts.  an  ear  for  seed.  J.  H.  Crook  &  Son. 

P.ichview,  111.,  Aug.  28, 1870. 

The  Sanford  Corn  is  early ,  having  become  seared  ;  while 
my  Dent  Corn  planted  the  same  day  Is  scarcely  silked  out. 

Wm.  E.  Thomas. 

Office  of  T.  A.  Thompson,  Co.  School  Sup’t, 
Plainview,  Wabashaw  Co.,  Minn. 

S.  B.  Fanning.— I  am  sure  that  all  that  has  been  claimed 
for  the  Sanford  Corn  is  true  concerning  it.  I  believe,  all  who 
engage  in  its  culture  will  fully  realize  their  expectations.  I 
have  tried  feeding  it  in  connection  with  the  Yellow  Dent, 
and  my  hogs  would  select  and  eat  it  ail  and  leave  the  Dent. 
1  can  recommend  it  to  all.  T.  A.  Thompson. 

Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  Jan.  7,  1871. 

S.  B.  Fanning.— Thinking  you  might  be  interested,  1  give 
you  the  result  with  the  Sanford  Corn  I  planted  the  26tli  of 
May,  while  my  neighbors  were  cultivating  theirs.  Planted 
on  clover  sod— no  manure  and  only  ordinary  cultivation— I 
have  harvested  from  the  first  acre  measured,  155  bushels ; 
the  second,  144  bushels.  I  cut  the  stalks  the  10th  of  Sept, 
fully  ripe.  The  best  acre  of  my  common  corn  planted  in  the 
same  field  witli  same  culture,  yielded  but  110  bushels.  I 
have  75  bushels  more  shelled  corn  than  if  I  had  planted  the 
White  Dent,  Eiglit-rowcd  Yellow,  or  Red  Blaze.  From  three 
bushels  of  ears  1  get  two  bushels  of  shelled  corn.  Have  done 
tins  three  or  four  times  in  shelling  that  amount.  When 
weighed  at  the  mill,  I  had  120  lbs.  of  nice  corn  from  three 
bushels  of  ears.  Ifanyonecan  beat  this  1  will  make  another 
trial  next  year,  if  I  live.  It  is  universally  liked  in  this  vi¬ 
cinity.  The  seed  delivered  cost  me  $8.70.  If  I  had  paid  $25 
fot  it,  it  would  be  the  cheapest  seed  I  ever  planted.  Some 
of  my  neighbors  think  I  have  “Corn  on  the  Brain,”  and  it 
is  partly  true,  and  I  have  it  in  the  crib.  John  Howland. 

Fortville,  Ind. 

S.  B.  Fanning— Sir— The  Corn  I  purchased  from  you  was 
planted  on  the  23d  of  May,  two  grains  in  a  hill.  Plowed  it 
twice  before  and  once  after  harvest.  Did  not  see  it  after¬ 
wards  until  it  had  eared,  and  was  surprised  to  find  from  three 
to  eight  stalks  in  a  hill,  and  most  of  them  with  two  and  some 
with  three  ears  on  a  stalk.  It  yielded  at  the  rate  of  120  bush¬ 
els  per  acre,  which  was  just  twice  the  yield  of  our  common 
corn.  1  intend  to  plant  largely  of  it  the  next  season,  and 
think  all  farmers  will  find.it  to  their  advantage  to  give  it  a 
trial.  Frank  K.  Boole. 

Minnequa,  Pa. 

Mr.  Fanning.— The  Corn  you  sent  me  last  spring  surpass¬ 


ed  any  thing  I  ever  saw  in  the  corn  line.  I  planted  on  the 
22d  of  May  one-eighth  of  an  acre— gave  it  the  same  cultiva¬ 
tion  as  my  other  corn.  It  grew  more  rapidly,  came  up  more 
evenl)-,  produced  as  much  again  and  better  fodder,  proved 
earlier,  and  yielded  twenty-five,  bushels  of  corn  in  the  ear 
from  the  one-eighth  of  an  acre.  I  shelled  three  bushels  of  ears 
and  got  two  of  shelled  corn,  which  I  sold  readily  at  the  rate 
of  $16  per  bushel.  All  who  saw  the  the  corn  while  growing, 
and  after  harvested  or  cut  up,  (which  was  in  August  25tli), 
spoke  for  seed.  Several  stalks  had  on  four  good  ears.  lean 
highly  recommend  it  to  all  corn-growers. 

Tnos.  E.  De  Riese 

Bamberg,  S.  C. 

S.  B.  Fanning — Dear  Sir:  — I  planted  the  Sanford  Corn 
you  sent  me  on  light,  sandy  soil.  It  grows  the  fastest  of 
any  corn  I  ever  saw.  Each  stalk  produced  from  three  to 
four  cars.  I  believe  it  will  make  three  or  four  times 
as  much  as  any  other  corn  I  ever  saw.  It  is  from  three  to 
four  weeks  earlier  than  any  corn  I  ever  saw. 

Wm.  S.  Bamberg. 

Janesville,  Wis. 

S.  F.  Fanning. — The  Quart  of  Sanford  Corn  was  planted 
on  tlie  14th  of  May.  It  was  over  a  week  in  coming  up  on 
account  of  the  drouth.  It  grew  very  rapidly,  and  on  the  first 
of  September  was  fully  matured.  I  find  it  very  productive. 
Ears  from  12  to  14  inches  in  length,  and  filled  to  the  top  of 
the  cob.  Many  of  the  stalks  producing  two  and  three  large 
ears. 

Dr.  S.  N.  Smith. 

BloohsbuRg,  N.  Y. 

S.  B.  Fanning,— Dear  Sir :— I  planted  the  Sanford  Corn 
on  tlie  5th  of  June.  The  dry  weather  kept  it  back,  and  it 
was  more  than  a  week  before  it  sprouted.  It  commenced 
to  set  ears  about  the  19th  of  July,  and  it  beat  all  corn  I  ever 
saw  for  sets.  Some  stalks  had  five,  some  four,  and  none  less 
than  three.  About  this  time  the  drouth  commenced  and 
dried  up  many  of  them,  but  it  yielded  75  bushels  per  acre, 
and  notlving  but  tlie  dry  weather  kept  it  from  yielding 
double  that  amount.  I  consider  the  stalks  very  valuable 
for  fodder. 

A.  B.  Crane. 

Auburn,  Ohio,  Nov.  14,  1S70. 

S.  B.  Fanning.— I  take  pleasure  in  reporting  result  of 
my  experiments  with  tlie  Sanford  Corn.  Late  in  May  I 
planted  two  Quarts  on  old  ground,  ordinarily  manured. 
There  was  a  fine  growth  of  stalks  and  a  large  yield  of  splen¬ 
did  looking  corn.  From  the  two  quarts  planted  on  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  acre  of  ground,  I  obtained  85  bushels— at  the  rate 
of  one  hundred  and  forty  bushels  per  acre.  Tlie  large,  well 
filled  ears  are  admired  by  all  who  see  them.  A  gentleman 
of  this  place  raised  33  bushels  from  two  quarts  seed.  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  Sanford  Corn  is  not  excelled  by  any  variety, 
but  believe  it  superior  to  all. 

Geo.  IVm.  Wilson. 

Mt.  Eaton,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir :— I  planted  the  Sanford  Corn  on  the  16th  of  May, 
it  was  ripe  two  weeks  earlier  than  my  other  corn.  I  plant¬ 
ed  my  common  corn  in  the  same  field.  It  took  12  rows  to 
make  45  bushels  of  ears.  Of  the  Sanford  Corn  it  took  only 
eight  rows  to  make  the  same  number  of  bushels.  It  will 
yield  with  me  one-third  more  than  the  common  corn. 

E.  D.  Pinkerton. 


Rare  and  Beautiful  Flowers  and 
Choice  Vegetables 

Can  always  be  obtained  by  sowing 


The  Seventeenth  Annual  Edition  of  their  celebrated  Seed 
Catalogue  and  Guide  to  the  Floicer  and  Kitchen  Garden  is 
now  ready  for  distribution.  It  contains  Four  beautifully 
colored  Lithographs,  and  about  3C0  choice  engravings  oi 
favorite  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  128  pages  of  closely  printed 
matter,  and  a  list  of  Twenty-five  hundred  species  ana  varie¬ 
ties  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  with  explicit  directions 
for  their  culture,  and  much  other  useful  information  upon 
the  subject  of  gardening.  A  copy  will  be  mailed  to  all  ap¬ 
plicants  enclosing  25  cts.  Regular  customers  supplied  gratis. 

Address  B.  K.  B5,IS§  &  SOflS, 

Nos.  23  Park  Place  and  20  Murray  Street. 

P.  O.  Box  No.  5,712,  New  York. 


Wethersfield  Onion  Seed  (New  Crop). 

oz.  4  oz.  lb. 


Extra  Early  Red,  very  early . 40  $1.25  $4.00 

Medium  Early  Red . 40  1.25  4.00 

Wethersfield  Large  Red . 35  1.00  3.50 

Y'ellow  Danvers  (True) . 40  1.25  5.00 

White  Portugal . 50  1.50  5.00 


The  above  will  be  sent  post-paid  to  any  address  |upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  affixed.  Address 

11.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 
Nos.  33  Park  Place  &  20  Murray  St..  New  York. 


Moore’s  Early  Concord  Sweet  Corn. 

The  earliest,  largest,  and  best  flavored  Sweet  Corn  in  cul¬ 
tivation— for  a  full  description  with  a  Lithograph,  see  our 
new  Catalogue.  Selected  Ears,  $1.00  per  ear.  50  cents  per 
packet.  Address 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

Nos.  33  Park  Place  &  30  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


HOVEY  &  CO.’S 

Illustrated  Catalogue 

AND 

Guide  to  the  Flower  &  Vegetable  Garden, 

FOR  1  87 1 , 

Will  be  published  in  January.  Contains  125  pages,  with  de¬ 
scriptions  of  over  2,000  species  and  varieties  of  Flower  and 
Vegetable  Seeds;  Novelties  of  tlie  season  ;  choice  Gladiolus  ; 
Summer-Flowering  Bulbs,  etc.  illustrated  with  numerous 
engravings  of  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  and  a  beautiful 

©©LOBE©  PLATE. 

The  most  extensive  and  complete  Seed  catalogue  pub¬ 
lished  ;  giving  practical  and  plain  directions  for  tlie  culture 
of  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  arrangement  of  Gardens,  etc. 

Sent  gratis  to  all  our  customers  of  last  year,  without  re¬ 
quest,  and  to  all  others  who  order  them  for  15  cents. 

Address  HOVEY  &  CO,, 

53  North  Market  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
We  guarantee,  that  all  seeds  ordered  shall  reach  the  pur¬ 
chaser. 


BRIDGEMAISI’S 

Annual  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 

Vegetable  and  Agricultural  Seeds, 

Embracing  all  the  most  desirable  kinds. 

Is  now  ready  and  mailed  free  to  any  address. 

ALFRED  BRIDGEMAN  &  SON, 


Prices:  One  Quart,  post-paid.  75  cts.;  Two  Quarts,  $1.25 ;  One  Peck,  by  Express,  $2 ;  Half  Bushel,  $3 ;  One  Bushel,  $5. 
Send  stamp  for  Circular,  giving  full  description,  History  and  Testimony.  Also,  price-list  of  new  varieties  of  Corn,  Pota¬ 
toes,  Oats  and  other  choice  Farm  Seeds.  Money  may  be  sent  in  Registered  Letter,  or  Post-office  Money  Order  (drawn  on 
Riverhead  P.  O.,  N.  Y.).  Any  amount  less  than  $2,  may  he  sent  by  mail  at  my  risk. 


Address 


S.  B.  FANNING,  Jamesport,  N.  Y. 


Farmers  Buy  Your  Seeds  from  the  Grower. 


No.  876  Broadway,  New  York. 


Gregory’s  Seed  Catalogue. 

My  Annual  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  Flow¬ 
er  Seeds,  for  the  year  1871,  will  he  ready  for  distribution  by 
or  before  January,  and  will  be  sent  gratis  to  all  who  apply 
for  it; — those  who  purchased  seed  of  me  last  season  will  re¬ 
ceive  it  without  writing  for  it.  All  my  seed  is  sold  under 
three  warrants— 1st,  that  money  sent  for  seed  shall  reach 
me:  2d,  that  all  seed  ordered  shall  reach  the  purchaser: 
3d,  that  the  seed  shall  he  true  to  name.  I  raise  most  of  the 
seed  I  sell.  JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


SEED  OATS. 
Sample  Free. 

White  Probestier. 
White  SwKDisn. 
White  ScnoNER. 
RumsiLL. 

Yellow  Lutiiairan. 
Ramsdell’b  Norivat, 
Excelsior. 

Surprise. 

Address 


I 


I  will  send  sample  of  either  variety 
of  Oats  by  mail,  free.  Samples  of  all 
mailed  to  any  address  upon  receipt 
of  three  stamps. 

Send  stamp  for  Circular,  giving  full 
description  and  Price-List. 


POTATOES ! 
Early  Rose. 

King  of  TnK  Earltks. 
Excelsior. 

Climax. 

Peerless, 


S.  B.  FANNING,  Jamesport,  N.  Y. 


Spring  1871, 

Our  Now  Catalogue  is  now  ready.  Free  to  all  ap¬ 
plicants.  Also,  Trade  Circular  of  special  rates  until  April 
1st.  Address  BENNETT  &  DAVIDSON, 

Box  191,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  or  Flatbusli,  L.  I. 


American  improved  imperial  sugar 

BEET.  Seed  $1.25  per  pound.  Sent  by  mail,  postage 
paid.  Address  HENRY  LANE,  Cornwall,  Vermont, 
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WASHBURN’S 

AMATEUR  CULXI¥AIORsS  WIDE 

TO  THEj 

FLOWER  AID  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

25th  Edition. 

This  work  has  150  pages  of  closely  printed  matter,  on  fine  paper,  and  is  intended  as 
a  complete  Guide  to  the  Amateur  Cultivator,  for  both  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden.  It 
is  illustrated  with  over  150  beautiful  Engravings,  two  splendidly-colored  Lithographs, 
one  of  Moore’s  Early  Concord  Sweet  Corn  (described  on  page  SO  of  the  Jan.  So.  of 
Am.  Agriculturist),  and  a.  fine  plate  of  Bauble  Fortulacas.  Also  a  list  of  100  choice 
varieties  of  Annuals,  350  varieties  of  choice  biennials,  and  perennials,  over  200  varieties 
of  finest  Greenhouse  Seeds.100  choicest  varieties  of  Climbers, 100  varieties  Ornamental 
Grasses,  more  than  100  varieties  of  rare  and  desirable  Everlastings,  100  choicest 
French  and  German  Flower  Seeds,  400  of  Newest  and  most  desirable  kinds  of  Vege¬ 
tables,  to  which  is  added  a  Descriptive  List  of  Herbs,  Tobacco,  Ornamental  Tree 


Seeds,  seeds  for  Hedges,  Lawn  Grass,  Clover,  choice  new  varieties  of  Potatoes,  also  a  list  of  150  varieties  of  Gladiolus,  including  all  the  new  foreign  sorts,  Tuberoses,  Tigridias,  Vallottas, 
Amaryllis,  Lilies,  S  mil  ax,  &c.,  which  are  all  described,  with  full  directions  for  their  cultivation. 

AVe  feel  assured,  upon  examination,  this  will  be  found  to  far  surpass  any  existing  work  of  similar  description  ;  we  have  spared  neither  time,  trouble,  nor  expense  in  its  compilation.  It 
has  been  our  endeavor  to  make  it  reliable,  not  only  in  the  description  of  the  great  number  of  flowers  and  vegetables  which  are  enumerated  on  its  pages,  but  equally  so  in  the  full  and 
complete  practical  directions  for  the  successful  growth  of  every  variety.  In  addition  to  this  information,  our  remarks  on  laying  out  flower  gardens  will,  we  hope,  not  only  prove  a  valu¬ 
able  aid  to  amateurs,  but  assist  in  disseminating  a  true  taste  for  gardening  art. 

As  specialties,  we  refer  particularly  to  the  very  extensive  list  of  SOVELT1ES,  many  of  them  of  rare  merit,  and  difficult  to  obtain.  Other  specialties  are  our  choice  selection  of 
French  and  German  flower-seeds,  particularly  Double  Asters,  German  Stocks,  English  Double  Hollyhocks,  Camellia-flowered  Balsams,  Carnation  and  Picotee  Pinks,  Double  Zinnias, 
Double  Portulacas,  &c. ;  and  of  green-liouse  plants,  Cineraria,  Calceolaria,  Gloxinia,  Pelargonium,  Chinese  Primrose,  etc.  Many  of  these  arc  of  our  own  growth ;  and  others  are  received 

direct  from  growers  who  produce  their  own  seed,  and  some  of  whom  raise  them  ex¬ 
pressly  for  us.  In  our  collection  of  German,  French,  and  English  flower-seeds  wc 
feel  especial  pride;  for  they  contain  all  the  truly  beautiful  varieties  obtained  in 
Europe  during  the  last  ten  years,  all  selected  especially  for  us,  and  never  surpassed, 
if  equalled. 

OUR  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 

are  such  us  we  can  recommend  with  the  greatest  confidence ;  and,  though  we  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  to  test  the  latest  additions,  the  dealers  from  whom  they  have 
been  obtained  leave  little  doubt  of  their  real  value. 

This  work  has  been  published  regardless  of  expense,  and  as  Mr.  Bartlett,  the  well- 
known  Agriculturist  of  New  Hampshire,  expresses,  “  Is  far  ahead  of  any  thing  of  the 
kind  ever  before  issued  from  the  American  press.”  Our  custom  has  been  to  charge 
for  this  work  to  all  but  our  customers,  but  we  find  that  nearly  all  receiving  it  be¬ 
come  so,  and  we  have  concluded  to  SEND  IT  FREE  to  applicants  upon  receipt 
of  two  stamps. 

Address 

WASHBURN  &  C©„ 

BOSTON,  3X-A.SS. 


New  Vegetables  for  1871, 

Bastian’s  Extra  Early  Rc«l  Turnip  Beet. — 

The  perfection  of  a  Beet  in  earliness,  growth,  color  and 
quality,  boils  perfectly  red,  valuable  variety  for  the  Market 
Gardener.  10  cts.  per  paper,  20  cts.  per  oz.,  $2  per  lb. 

Hanson  Lettuce,  the  largest,  most  delicate,  and  val¬ 
uable  Head  Lettuce  ever  grown.  Per  packet,  25  cts. 

For  other  varieties  see  Drecr’s  Garden  Calendar 
for  1871,  mailed  to  all  applicants. 


For  the  Vegetable  &  Flower  Garden. 


NEW  AND  RARE  PLANTS  AND  SEEDS 
For  1871. 


Grass  Seeds,  Field  Seeds,  Evergreens,  Plants,  Hoses,  Dah¬ 
lias,  Verbenas,  Gladiolus,  Grape-vines,  Small  Fruits,  Aspar¬ 
agus  Hoots,  Early  Potatoes,  Onion  Sets,  Books,  Imple¬ 
ments,  &c. 

Breer’s  Garden  Calendar,  for  1871,  containing  full  de¬ 
scriptive  lisis  of  the  above,  (141  pages,)  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  with  engravings  and  colored  plate  of  New  Bahlias, 
will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  a  postage  stamp. 

Address  HENRY  A.  DREER, 

714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO.’S 

ANNUAL  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OF 

VEGETABLE  &  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS 

With  all  the  Novelties  for  1871, 

Is  now  ready  for  mailing,  free,  to  all  applicants. 

GROWERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF  SEEDS, 

15  John  Street,  New  York. 


EARLY  ROSE  POTATOES  and  other  standard 
kinds.  Pure  stock  and  fine;  orders  for  seed-prices  mail¬ 
ed.  TATEM  &  DAVENPORT.  Produce  Commission  Mer- 
chants,  1, 2  &  4  Dei.  Ave.  Market.  Philadelphia,  Penn. 


GENUINE  TROPHY  TOMATO  SEED.— 20c. 
per  packet ;  six -packages  $1.  Sent  by  mail,  postage  free. 
LUDLOW  &  WILSON",  Auburn,  Geauga  Co.,  Ohio. 


BRIGGS  &  BRO’S  GREGORY’S 

Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  Illustrated  Catalogue 
Of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds  op 


AND  SUMMER  FLOWERING  BULBS, 


Garden  and  Flower  Seeds. 


P'OIt  1871, 

is  now  ready  for  mailing.  It  is  printed  on  a  most  elegant 
new-tinted  paper,  and  Illustrated  with  nearly  Five  Hun¬ 
dred  Original  Engravings  and  Two  finely  executed 
Coloiied  Plates— specimens  for  all  of  which  were  grown 
by  ourselves  the  past  season  and  from  our  own  Stock  of 
Seeds.  All  the  Drawings  and  Engravings  were  executed  by 
Artists  of  acknowledged  taste,  and  ability  ,who  have  made 
the  subject  of  Floral  and  Vegetable  representations  a  special 
branch  of  their  business  for  the  last  eighteen  years.  The 
columns  of  the  “Rural  New-Yorker,”  “Horticulturist,” 
and  other  popular  publications,  some  of  which  from  their 
beginning  to  the  present  moment,  contain  evidences  of  their 
skill.  In  the  originality,  execution  and  extent  of  the  En¬ 
gravings  it  is  unlike  and  eminently  superior  to  any  other 
Catalogue  or  “  Floral  Guide  ”  extant. 

The  Catalogue  consists  of  more  than  One  Hundred  and 
Twelve  Pages,  and  as  soon  as  published  will  he  sent  Free 
to  all  who  ordered  Seeds  from  us  by  mail  the  last  season. 
To  others  a  charge  of  15  Cents  per  copy  will  he  made,  which 
is  really  not  the  'value  of  the  Coloked  Plates.  IVe  assure 
our  friends  that  the  inducements  wc  offer  to  purchasers  of 
Seeds,  as  to  quality  and  extent  of  Stock,  discounts  and  pre¬ 
miums,  are  unsurpassed.  Please  send  orders  for  Catalogues 
without  delay.  IVe  have  now  the  best  Artists  of  the  country 
at  work  upon 

A  Colored  Clnoino  for  1871. 

It  will  be  ready  to  send  out  about  the  middle  of  January. 
The  Cliromo  represents  Forty-two  Varieties  of  the  most 
showy  and  popular  Flowers,  of  natural  size  and  color.  We 
design  to  make  it  the  Best  Plate  of  Flowers  ever  issued. 
Size.  19x24  inches.  The  retail  value  would  he  at  least  Two 
Dollars;  we  shall,  however,  furnish  it  to  customers  at  75 
Cents  per  copy,  and  shall  offer  it  as  a  Premium  upon  orders 
for  Seeds.  See  Catalogue  when  out. 

BRIGGS  &  BROTHER, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Plant’s  Farmers  &  Gartlncrs’ 
Almanac  lor  1871. 

With  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  now 
ready,  and  will  be  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

Address  L.  G.  PRATT  &  CO., 

St.  Louis,  Mo, 


Having  in  former  years  introduced  to  the  public  the  Hub- 
hard  Squash,  American  Turban  Squash,  Marblehead  Mam¬ 
moth  Cabbage,  Mexican  Sweet  Corn,  Phinney's  Water-mel¬ 
on,  Brown's  New  Dwarf  Marrowfat  Pea,  Boston  Curled  Let¬ 
tuce,  and  other 

NEW  AND  VALUABLE  VEGETABLES, 

with  the  return  of  another  season  I  am  again  prepared  to 
supply  the  public  witli  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  of  the 
purest  quality.  My  Annual  Catalogue  is  now  ready,  and 
will  he  sent  free  to  all.  My  customers  of  last  year  will  re¬ 
ceive  it  without  writing  for  it.  It  abounds  in  fine  engrav¬ 
ings,  many  of  which  were  taken  from  photographs  of  the 
vegetables  themselves.  It  has  not  only  all  novelties,  but 
all  the  standard  vegetables  of  the  farm  and  garden,  (over 
one  hundred  of  which  are  of  my  own  growing,)  and  a  care¬ 
fully  selected  list  of  Flower  Seeds. 

All  my  seed  is  sold  under  three  warrants,— 1st ;  That 
all  money  sent  shall  reach  me.  2d:  That  allseed  ordered 
shall  reach  the  purchaser .  Sd  :  That  my  seed,  shall  be  fresh 
and  true  to  name.  I  invite  all  to  send  for  Catalogues,"  both 
for  themselves  and  their  friends. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY.  Marblehead,  Mass. 


The  Earliest  and  Handsomest  Beet. 


Early  Dark  Red  Egyptian  Turnip  Beet — A 

trial  of  this  variety  for  the  past  two  years,  authorizes  us  in 
recommending  it  as  a  week  or  ten  days  earlier  than  anv 
other  variety— which  makes  it  invaluable  to  the  Market 
Gardener  as  well  as  to  all  lovers  of  Early  Vegetables.  30 
cts.  per  ounce,  SI. 00  per  4  ounces  ;  S3.00  per  pound. 

B.  It.  BLISS  &  SONS, 
Nos.  23  Park  Place  &  20  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


6H0lGEf^EqEpS 


Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  1871,  containing  descriptions 
of  all  Hie  choicest  varieties  of 

FLOWER  AND  VEGETABLE  SEEDS, 
with  plain  and  thorough  directions  for  their  culture  and 
treatment,  sent  to  anv  address  on  receipt  of  Stamp. 

Address  J.  T.  SMITH  &  SONS,  Brentwood,  N.  H. 


4M  ARDEN  &  FLOWER  SEEDS.— Collections  of 
^1*"  choice  Flower  Seeds  at  25  cts.,  50  cts.,  $1  each.  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Garden  Seeds,  Si.  Post-naid.  Send  stamp  lor  Circular. 
_ S.  H.  MARTIN.  Marblehead,  Mass. 

f  OOK!— 15  CENTS  BUYS  A  SMALL  PACKET, 

bA  post-paid,  of  the  genuine  Trophy  Tomato  seeds.  Send 
for  it.  IV.  H.  RATHBONE,  Uncasviile,  Conn. 


MATTITUCK  SEED  FARIYI 

Strictly  Pure  Vegetable  Seeds, 

For  Circulars  to  the  Trade  only,  address’ 

FRANCIS  BRILL,  Sup’t, 
Mattitucb,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Advertising  Rates. 

TERMS  —  (cash  before  insertion) : 

litf  ENGLISH  KDITIOR. 

Ordinary  Pages,  SI. 50  per  line.  .Less  than  4  lines,  $5. 
Open  Pages  (open  without  cutting:),  $2  per  line. 

Last  Page ,  and  2d  and  3 d  Cover  Pages— S3 .50  per  line 
of  agate  space  for  each  insertion.— Page  next  to  Beading 
Matter  and  Last  Cover  Page— S3. 00  per  line  of  agate  space. 

IN  GERMAN  ESIITION. 

Ordinary  Pages ,  25  cents  per  line.  Less  than  four  lines, 
$1.00  for  eacli  insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Last  Page,  40  cents  per  line  for  each 
insertion. 

EN  HEARTH  A  NO  HOME 


Ordinary  pages,  per  line  (agate  measure) . 40  cents. 

7th,  19th  and  20th  pages . 50  cents. 

Business  Notices . 60  cents. 

Last  page . 75  cents. 

Address  all  orders  to 


ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

243  Broadway  New  Yokk. 


MY  TWENTY  “THIRD 

ANNUAL  CATALOGUE 

OF 

New  and  Rare  Plants 

Illustrated  with  numerous  engravings,  and  con¬ 
taining  two 


BEAUTIFUL  COLOBFD  PLATES, 

now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  to  all  applicants  on  receipt 
of  25  cents.  To  our  customers  of  past  years  it  will  be  sent 
without  charge. 

ALSO 

TRADE  LIST 

OF 

SURPLUS  STOCK 


SUITABLE  FOR 


1FIL(DM§T: 


Numbering  fifty  distinct  classes  of  Plants,  embracing  some 
thousands  of  varieties,  will  lie  sent  to  all  applicants  free  of 
charge.  Revised  editions  will  be  sent  to  our  regular  na¬ 
trons,  as  issued,  monthly. 


GARDENING  FOR  PROFIT  ” 


AND 


“Practical  Floriculture.” 


By 


The  former,  detailing  the  system  of  Market  Garden- 
ing,  the  latter,  descriptive  of  the  modes  of  Commer¬ 
cial  Floriculture  as  practised  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York.  Mailed,  post-paid  for  $1.50  each. 

Our  Annual  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 

containing  two  new  and  beautiful  colored  plates,  is  now 
ready.  Also 

Catalogue  of  New  and  Rare  Plants, 

illustrated  with  colored  plates  and  engravings. 

Both  will  he  mailed  on  receipt  of  twenty-live  cents,  or 
sent  with  either  of  the  above  hooks  free  of  charge. 

ME  ^PERSON  &  FLEMING, 

Seed  Merchants  and  Growers, 

No.  67  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Oahoon’s  Broadcast  Seed  Sower, 


For  Sowing  All  Kinds  of  Grain  and 
Grass  Seed. 

The  unprecedented  success  of  this  Seeder  the  past  year  is 
without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ments.  Joseph  Harris,  author  of  Walks  and  Talks  iu  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist,  says :  “I  like  the  Cahoon  Seeder  very 
much  indeed.”  Wm.  Crozier,  Beacon  Stock  Farm,  North- 
port,  L.  I.,  says:  “It  is  the  best  Seed  Sower  I  ever  saw.” 
Highly  recommended  by  the  American  Agriculturist,  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman,  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  the  Agricultural 
Press  generally. 

The  Hand  Machine  will  sow 5  acres  ;  and  the  Horse-Power 
machine  12  acres  an  hour. 

Price  of  Hand  Sower,  $10.  Circulars,  with  full  particu¬ 
lars  and  directions,  furnished  to  all  applicants. 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

ISO  &  191  Water  St., 


O.  Hox  376, 
NEW  YORK. 


Select  Vegetable  Seeds,  Choice  Flower  Seeds, 
Splendid  Collection  of  Beautiful  French  Hybrid  Gladio¬ 
lus,  Julies,  and  other  Flowering  Kolbs,  etc. 

We  would  invite  attention  to  our  large  and  choice  assort¬ 
ment  of  the  above,  embracing  every  variety  worthy  of  cul¬ 
tivation,  for  a  list  of  which  see  our 

Illustrated  Seed  Catalogue, 
mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

Seeds.  Bulbs,  etc.,  sent  free  by  mail. 

Collection  of  18  varieties  of  Vegetable  Seeds,  $1. 

Collection  of  20  varieties  of  choice  Annual  Flower  Seeds,  $1. 
Collection  of  20  choice  varieties  of  Tomatoes  lii  separate 
packages,  embracing  The  Trophy,  Gen.  Grant,  etc.,  $2. 
Conover’s  Colossal  Asparagus,  per  pkt.,  50c.;  per  oz.,  $1. 
Cucumber— General  Grant— 24  to  30  inches  in  length, per  pkt., 
25c.  4  lbs.  Early  Rose  Potatoes,  by  mail,  $1.  4  lbs.  Bresee’s 
King  of  the  Earlies,  or  No.  4  Potatoes,  by  mail,  $1.  4  lbs. 
Bresee’s  Peerless,  or  No.  6  Potatoes,  by  mail,  $1.  Address 
RICHARDSON  &  GOULD,  P.  O.  Box  5,134,245  Broadway, 
New  York.  American  Agriculturist  Building. 

James  Richardson,  Late  with  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons. 
James  Gould. 


01  MILE  PER  DAL 


We  arc  now  manufacturing: 
more  than- one  mile  per  day  of* 
otar  Improved  Mooting  for 
wlaicla  we  were  awarded  the 


first  premium  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Instittite,  Nov.  Silt,  B87®. 

Extract  from  report  of  Committee  appointed  by  Am.  Inst. 
Farmers’  Club  to  examine  the  improved  Asbestos  Roof- 
iug. 

"  The  material  constitutes,  for  a  cheap  roofing,  one  of  un¬ 
usual  merit,  much  superior  to  any  of  the  class  previously 
lirought  to  tlieir  notice,  and  worthy  of  trial  by  those  who 
desire  a  durable,  easily  applied,  comparatively  inexpensive 
and  safe  roollng.  tile  material  having  in  addition  to  the  other 
merits  claimed  for  it  that  of  beiug  practically  lire  proof.” 

Full  descriptive  Pamphlets,  Price-List,  and  samples  sent 
free. 


II.  W.  JOHNS,  78  William  Street, 

MEW  YORK. 

Also,  manufacturer  of  Asbestos  Roof  Coating  and  Cement, 
Sheathing  Felt,  Boiler  Felting,  Preservative  Paint— acid, 
water,  and  vermin  proof  paper,  and  dealer  in  Asphaltum 
and  Asbestos. 


Floral  guide  &  catalogue 

of  Flower  Seeds,  now  ready,  amt  sent  free  to  all  who 
apply.  J.  H.  PUNCHARD, 

Salem,  Mass. 

Please  state  that  you  saw  this  In  Am.  Agriculturist. 


CUCUMBER,  GEN.  GRANT. 

A  superior  variety,  either 
for  forcing  or  for  culture  in 
the  open  ground.  Itis  perfect 
in  form,  solid  and  crisp,  and 
of  a  most  agreeable  flavor. 
Many  specimens  were  grown 
the  past  season  averaging 
thirty  inches  in  length.  After 
a  live  years’  trial,  we  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  pronounce  it  better 
than  any  other  variety  for 
forcing. 

Packets,  containing-  10  seeds, 
25  cents.  Five  packets  for 
$1.00.  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 
P.  O.  Box  5,712, 

New  York. 

Conover’s 
COLOSSAL 

ASPARAGUS 
_  Seed  and  Roots. 

i  m«™»  The  CXpel-jence  0f  the  past 

two  seasons  fully  confirms 
all  that  was  claimed  for  this 
variety  when  lirst  offered, 
and  it  now  stands  unrivalled 
in  size,  productiveness,  and 
quality. 

Specimens  were  exhibited 
the  past  season  by  Mr.  Cono¬ 
ver,  which  were  grown  along¬ 
side  the  best  “Oyster  Bay” 
varieties,  and  received  the 
same  care  and  treatment, 
which  attained  four  times  the 
size  of  that  popular  variety. 

Though  but  two  years  from 
the  seed,  many  of  the  plants 
produced  from  twenty  to 
thirty  sprouts,  averaging 
from  two  to  four  inches  in 
circumference,  and  were 
ready  for  cutting  one  year  in 
advance  of  the  ordinary  vari¬ 
eties. 

Seeds  in  half-ounce  packets, 
50  cents  per  packet,  $10.00  per 
pound. 

Roots  one  year  old,  $2.00  for  fifty,  $3.00  per  hundred;  by 
mail,  post-paid,  $25.00  per  thousand,  by  express,  freight  paid 
by  purchaser.  Address 

B.  K.  BUSS  &  SONS, 

Nos.  23  Park  Place  &  20  Murray  St.,  New  York. 
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CHARLES  A.  DANA,  Editor. 


A  Newspaper  of  the  Present  Times. 

Intended  for  People  Nowon  Earth. 
IncludingFarmers,  Mechanics,  Merchants, Professional 
Men,  "Workers,  Thinkers,  and  all  Manner  ot  Honest 
Folks,  and  tho  Wives,  Son3,  and  Daughters  of  all  sueh. 

ONLY  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAH  ! 

ONE  HUNDRED  COPIES  FOR  §50, 

Or  less  than  Ono  Centa  Copy.  Let  there  bo  a  $50  Club 
at  every  Post  Office. 


THE  SEMI-WEEKLY  SUN,  $2  A  YEAR, 

of  the  same  size  and  general  character  as  the  THE 
WEEKLY,  but  with  a  greater  variety  of  miscellaneous 
reading,  and  furnishing  the  news  to  its  subscribers  with 
greater  lreslmess.  because  it  comes  twice  a  woek  In¬ 
stead  of  once  only. 


THE  DAILY  SUN,  $0  A  YEAR. 


fv  preeminently  readable  newspaper,  with  the  largest 
circulation  in  the  world.  Free,  independent,  and  fear¬ 
less  In  politics.  Ail  the  news  from  everywhere.  Two 
cents  a  copy  ;  by  mail,  50  cents  a  month,  or  $<J  a  year. 
For  Terms  to  Clubs,  and  Specimens,  address 


I.  W.  ENGLAND.  Publisher,  Sun  office.  New  York. 

rl2  Tooia  in  one.  1-ocRet  Rul» 
Euler,  Square,  Hovel.  ScrewDrf. 
vor. Chisel,  Compasses,  Scissors 

_ g.  Button-hole  Cutter.  Eraser,  Pn- 

perKnife  k  Pencil  Sharpener.  Sample,  polished  steel,  postpaid, 
bv  mail,  with  terms  to  apents,  50c.  Silver  plated,  SI.  Golddo.,  $2 
address.  Combination  Tool  Co..  93  Maroer  St..  Note  York. _ 


AGENTS  Wanted.— New  and  wonderfol 
Invention,  winds  MR*  a  clock,  kills  rats, 
gophers,  squirrels,  mice,  &c.,  throws  them 
away  and  sets  itsoll  like  a  flash.  One  trap  & 
terms  to  agents  sent  liy  express  ior  SI.  Ad- 
dress  L.  Trap  Co.,  95  McrocrSt.,  N.  Y.Clty. 
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A  M  E  RICAN  A  G  R  I  C  U  L  T  IRIS  T. 

Annual  Subscription  Terms  (always  in  advance)  r  $1.50 
each  (or  less  than  four  copies:  Four  to  nine  copies,  $1.25 
each  •  Ten  to  nineteen  copies,  $1.29  each :  Twenty  copies 
and  upwards,  $1  each.  Papers  are  addressed  to  each  name. 

HEARTH  ARID  HOME:  $3  a  year  for  less  than  four 
copies:  Four  to  nine  copies.  $2.75  each:  Ten  to  nineteen 
copies.  $2.50  each  :  and  twenty  or  more  copies,  $2.25  each. 

Both  Papers  to  one  address,  $4.00  a  year. 

Orange  Junp  &  Co.,  Publishers,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 


Worth  Looking  Snt©9 

Nearly  12,0©©  Persons,  at  about  5©,©@© 
Post-offices,  have  each  obtained,  free  of  cost , 
one  or  more  of  the  very  valuable  and  useful 
articles  catalogued  in  the  table  on  this  page, 
and  described,  in  part,  on  the  next  two  pages. 

There  are  1§,©®©  other  Post-offices  in  the 
United  States,  and  some  1,5®©  more  in  British 
America,  at  eacli  one  of  which  any  enterprising 
Man,  Woman  or  Child  can  easily  collect  sub¬ 
scribers  enough  to  secure  one  or  two  or  more, 
of  these  good  premiums,  with  no  outlay. 

Both  the  American  Agriculturist  (monthly) 
and  Hearth  and  Home  (weekly)  are  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  excellent,  practical,  instruc¬ 
tive,  useful,  reliable,  and  very  cheap  journals. 
No  one  can  read  either  of  them  a  year  without 
getting  hints  and  information  that  will  be  worth, 
and  will  pay  back,  many  times  their  cost.  (They 
are  independent  papers,  and  do  not  contain  the 
same  engravings  or  reading  matter.) 

The  cost  of  both  (at  $1.50  and  $3.00  a  year)  is 
less  than  9  cents  a  week.  The  two  journals 
together  supply  $35,®©©  worth  of  pleasing 
and  instructive  engravings,  and  contain  as 
much  reading  matter,  as  one  will  get  in  122 
Good  Books  sold  at  $1  each.  (See  page  44.) 

Let  any  one  take  copies  of  these  journals, 
show  their  character  and  value,  and  explain 
the  above  facts,  and  it  will  be  easj'  to  collect 
names  enough  to  secure  some  one  or  more  of 
the  excellent  premium  articles.  TRY  IT. 


.  Note.—  Many  persons  canvass  all  the  time  as  a  business, 
sell  the  premiums  received,  and  thus  clearing  large  wages. 
One  Lady  actually  thus  earns  over  $3,000  a  year,  and  mul¬ 
titudes  in  this  way  secure  salaries  of  $300  to  $1,500  a  year. 


Special  Notice 
To  All  Our  leaders : 
We  Have  a  Fine  Lot 
Of  Valuable  Things 
That  are  First-rate; 
Yon  Want  Them, 
Should  HaY@  Them, 
And  Can  Have  Them 
TMs  Month  February 
At  no  Money  Outlay, 
Thousands  of  Others 
Are  Getting  Them* 
And  Yon  may  do  so, 
Just  as  well  as  They. 

(See  First  Column.) 

Explanatory  Motes. 

Ittead  and  carefully  Note 
tlse  following  Items;  (a)  All  subscribers 
sent  by  one  person  count,  though  from  one  or  a 
dozen  different.-Post-ofticcs.  But. ..  .(b)  Tell  us 
with  each  name  or  list  of  names  sent,  that  it 
is  for  a  premium.  ...(c)  Send  the  names  as  fast 
as  obtained,  that  (lie  subscribers  may  begin  to 
receive  the  paper  at  once.  You  can  have  any 
time,  from  one  to  five  months,  to  fill  up  your 

list _ (ci)-Send  the  exact  money  with  each 

list  of  names,  so  that  there  may  be  no  con¬ 
fusion  of  money  accounts. ..  .(e)  Old  and  new 
subscribers  all  count  in  premium  clubs,  but  a 
portion,  at  least,  should  be  now  names;  it  is 
partly  to  get  these  that  wo  offer  premiums  to 

canvassers . (/)  Specimen  Numbers,  Cards, 

and  Show-bills  will  be  supplied  free  as 
needed  by  canvassers,  but  they  should  be  used 
carefully  and  economically,  as  they  are  very 

costly _ (g)  Remit  money  in  Checks  on  New- 

York  Banks  or  Bankers,  payable  to  order  of 
Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  or  send  Post-office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  these  is  obtainable, 
Register  Money  Letters,  affixing  stamps  both 
for  the  postage  and  registry;  put  in  the  money 
and  seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of  the  Post¬ 
master,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it.  Money 
sent  in  any  of  the  above  ways  is  at  our  risk. 


[Ill  the  following  table  is  given  the  price  of  each  article,  and  the 
number  of  subscribers  required  to  get  it  free,  at  llie  regular  rates,  $1.50 
and  $3.00  a  year,  for  the  two  papers;  also  at  the  club  rates  ol' $1  and  $2.50.] 

N.  IS. — In  all  Premium  Clubs  for  either  yager,  TWO  copies  of 
American  Agriculturist  at  $1.50  each,  and  ONE  copy  of  Hearth  and 
Home  at  $3.00,  will  count  exactly  the  same.  So  also  two  copies  of 
American  Agriculturist  at  $1  each ,  and  one  copy  of  Hearth  and 
Home  at  $2.50,  will  count  exactly  the  same.  In  this  way  Premium 
Clubs  can  be  made  vp  from  the  right-hand,  or  from  the  left-hand 
columns  below,  or  partly  of  both,  only  excepting  Premium  No.  39. 


Table  of  Premiums  and  Terms, 
For  American  Agriculturist, 
and  for  Hearth  and  Home, 
for  the  Year  1871. 

Open  to  all— No  Competition. 


American 

Agricul¬ 

turist. 

2 II  Nit  niber 
si  of  Sub- 
g;  scribers 
;  fequir  eel 
at  i  at 


3— Knives  and  Forks  (do.  do.). 

. $22  (0 

33 

no 

17 

4-— Knives  and  Forks  (do.  do.) 

. $25  50 

39 

124 

20 

5— Carver  and  Fork  \lo.  do.). 

.  $5  00 

13 

ft— Fluted  Steel  (do.  do.) 

.  $2  50 

6 

25 

3 

>7— French  Cook's  Knife ,  Fork,  and  Steel. ...  £3  ( 0 

8 

8© 

4 

8— pocket  Knife  (Smith  <0  Clark 

.  $1  50 

4 

2 

Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.) 

. ,$2  0) 

.  $2  50 

5 

22 

3 

-SO— Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.) 

6 

25 

3 

it —Ladies'  Pocket  Knife  {do.  do.) 

5 

22 

3 

Vi— Tea  Set  Part's  best  Silver-plated ..  .$50  00 

66 

225 

83 

i:t—  Casters  and  Fruit  Basket  (do.  do.)  ..$-'0(0 

44 

140 

22 

14—  Cake  Basket ,  (do.  oo.)  .  .$(2  CO 

19 

65 

10 

tr,— Revolving  fuller  Cooler,  (do.  do.)  . .  $8  oo 

16 

52 

8 

li; — Ice  or  M  ater  Pitcher  (do.  do.)  ..$(8  00 

27 

90 

14 

17  —One  Dozen  Teaspoons  (do.  do.)  .  so  00 

15 

45 

8 

IS —One  Dozen  Table  Spoons  (do.  do.)  $12  00 

19 

65 

10 

j <}—One  Dozen  Table  Forks  (do.  do.)  .  $!2  00 

19 

65 

10 

20  —Chiid's  Cup  (do.  do.)  ..$2  75 

27 

4 

2j__r.Y)i  (  Pen.  Sil.  Case,  (George  F.  Hau-kes)$i)  25 

8 

30 

4 

a-l—Gold  Pen  and  Silver  Case,  (do.  <lo.)$ 5  (10 

12 

13 

37 

6 

23— C ohl  Ten ,  Handle  gold-lipped,  (do 

•  f?o.)$6  00 

37 

‘24-—  Tadies'  Gold  Pen  and  llitbber  Case 

(c(0.)$G  00 

13 

37 

7 

25  Lozo  Pendulum  hoard.. . . . 

18 

58 

9 

2 W—Amusette .  . 

.......  S6  00 

13 

12 

87 

7 

27—  Garden  Seeds  for  a  Family  (4IO  kinds).  £5  00 

33 

6 

‘2%— Flower  Heeds  for  a  Family  <)M<  kinds).  $5  00 

12 

•  33 

6 

id— Garden  Seeds  &  Flower  Lulbsdelcclion'.EZ  00 

5 

22 

3 

30 —Nursery  Stock  (any  kinds  desired ). 

. $20  00 

30 

97 

15 

31  Set  of  'Field  Croquet . 

16 

52 

8 

32— Sewing  Machine  (G 'rover  A  LaU  r) . $5.  CO 

60 

240 

30 

‘S3— Seming  Machine  (L  lo?  ence) . 

....  $03  00 

70 

275 

35 

:14 —Serving  Machine  ( TJ  i/lcoo:  d  (, 2 Lbs 

)  ....$55  00 

60 

210 

30 

Washing  Machine  ‘holy’s) . 

21 

70 

11 

38 — Clothes  Wringer  (Lest—lnirerutl) 

18 

58 

9 

37 —Melodeon,  !■ octave  ( G. A. Prince  d'  Co.'s)  £67  00 

7s 

295 

39 

3V—  Melodeon,  5-octave  (do.  00.). 

. $1 12  0(1 

138 

400 

69 

39  —Piano,  Splendid  'coctASteinxcayd'  &ons)$(X5  00 

520 

1550 

SCO 

40— Silver  Watch  i American  Watch  Co.).  $40  00 

50 

150 

25 

41  —Ladies'  Fine  Cold  11  atch(Am.  11  at<  h  rvu)£i( 0  00 

110 

850 

55 

4  2— Frank  Wesson's  Breech -loading  Life...  £:  0  00 

44 

140 

22 

4:3— Breech-  loading  Pocket  Lille . 

. £16  (0 

24 

80 

12 

44 — Maynard's  Combination  (>mi . 

. £55  00 

CO 

240 

15 

30 

45 —Double- Uhl.  Gvn,(  Coeper.  Farris 

AH.  i$50  00 

46 

23 

00 

190 

30 

47—  Case  of  Mathematical  Instruments _  ft!)  00 

18 

9 

4S—  Case  of  Mathematical  Instruments 

22 

75 

u 

49—  Charles  Pratt's  Astreu  Oil  (1  con.:  Cal.)  £4  CO 

9 

32 

5 

50—  Barometer  (Woodruff's  Mercurial) . £10  00 

51—  Barometer  (Woodruff's  Mercurial)...  .815  00 

18 

£8 

9 

22 

'IS 

11 

52— Buckeye  Harvester  Mon-  ir .  . 

....$125  00 

150 

4no 

75 

53 — Patent  Cylinder  Plow(P.  If. Allen  <(■  Co.) £18  CO 

54—  Collins  <0  Co.'s  Cast  Cast-Sleet  /  low _ £25  00 

27 

90 

14 

38 

120 

19 

55— Hand  Cultivator  and  11  eeder(  Comstock)  $9  00 

17 

54 

9 

56— American  Submerged  Pump . 

....$15  (0 

19 

65 

10 

57 —Pump  and  Sprinkler  (Inge's) . 

....  £5  00 

13 

87 

7 

58— Family  Scales  (Kairhanks'  <0  Co.). 

21 

70 

11 

59— Building  liiocks  (Crandall) . 

.  .  $2  00 

6 

20 

3 

80— Pocket  Lanterns  (One  Dozen) . 

....  £9  00 

17 

54 

9 

63. — New  American  Cyclopaedia  (Applet on's) £80  00 

90 

325 

48 

62—  Worcester's  Creat  Illustrated  Dictionary  $10  00 

18 

58 

9 

(Y3—Lnmelan  Crape-Vine ,  No.  1 . 

3 

2 

64 —Eu ine la u  G>  ape-  Yin e.  Extra . 

5 

3 

65 —Double  Harpoon  Horse  Hay-Fork. 

.  £10  00 

18 

58 

9 

CtCy—Ani/  Lark  1  olume  Agriculturist 

K  $1  75 

20 

67— Any  Two  Pack  Volumes  do. 

£  £3  50 

29 

68 —Any  'Three  do.  do.  do. 

^  £5  25 

13 

37 

7 

69— A??.?/  Four  do.  do.  do. 

.  .  $7  CO 

15 

47 

8 

70— Any  Five  do.  do.  do. 

$8  75) 

17 

54 

9 

71—  Any  Six  do.  do.  do. 

5S$i(>  no 

19 

61 

10 

72— Any  Seven  do.  do.  do. 

o  ^£12  25 

21 

68 

11 

73— Any  Eight  do.  do.  do. 

—(Each  add'l  Volume  at  same  rate) 

7  6- Four  teen  Vo  Is.  XVI  to  XXIX 

•2  £14  CO 

23 

74 

12 

$24  50 

34 

110 

17 

7  7— Any  Lack  Volume  Agr  iculturist 

^  $2  51) 

24 

78— Any  Two  Back  Volumes  do. 

•S  $5  CO 

36 

79— Any  Three  do.  do.  do. 

§  $7  50 

in 

4S 

S 

80 — And  Four  do.  do.  do. 

£  £10  00 

18 

60 

9 

HI— Any  Five  do.  do.  do. 

§  $12  50 

21 

71 

11 

Hi— Any  Six  do.  do.  do. 

Ps  $15  CO 

24 

82 

12 

83 —Any  Seven  do.  do.  do. 

.  $17  50 

27 

92 

14 

84 —Any  Eight  do.  do.  do. 

^  $20  CO 

30 

102 

15 

83 — Any  Fine  do.  do.  do. 

—(Each  add'l  Volume  at  same  rate) 
87 —Four  teen  Vols.  XVI  to  XXIX 

5  $22  50 
(§  §25  00 

33 

110 

17 

47 

143 

24 

88— AS|o  library  (Your  Choice) 

10  00 

18 

58 

9 

89 — A  $15  Library  do. 

fcC$15  0(i 

24 

85 

12 

60 — A  $a»  library  do. 

g'S$20  00 

31 

106 

16 

91—  A  S25  Library  do. 

S  H  $25  00 

88 

125 

19 

02— A  $30  Library  do. 

StQ  $30  CO 

44 

141 

22 

93— A  S:n  Library  do. 

tS.  $35.  00, 

50 

162 

25 

94— A  S 40  Library  do. 

Sc  $40  CO 

56 

177 

28 

95 —A  $45  Libra ry  do. 

00 

62 

192 

31 

96— A  $50  Library  do. 

~  $50  (  0 

C8 

207 

34 

97 —A  $60  Library  do. 

&J&S60  00; 

80 

237 

40 

98— A  $75  Library  do. 

S  ’£45  00 : 

100 

282 

50, 

99—  A  $100  Library  do.  J  —^'100  00 1 

100—  A  Choice  of  Good  Books.  (See  next  page.) 

125 

360 

03 

101 — A  Steam-lSugisAC  that  will  GO 

3 

24 

Or 

Hearth 

and 

Home. 

Number 
of  Sub¬ 
scribers 
required 
at  !  at 


35 

45 

55 

C-2 

10 

13 

15 

”ii 

13 

n 

113 

70 

26 

45 

28 

83 

33 

14 

15 
19 
19 
19 
29 
19 
17 
17 
11 
49 
26 

120 

138 

120 

85 

29 

148 

2C0 

520 

75 

175 

70 

40 

120 

15 


16 

29 

88 

225 

45 

GO 

27 

83 

19 

35 

10 

27 

163' 

29> 


29 

43 

53 

63 

72 

81 

89 

96 

104 

119 

141 

180 


Every  Premium  article  is  new  and  of  the  very  best  manufact¬ 
ure.  No  charge  is  made  for  packing  or  boxing  any  article  in  our 
Premium  List.  The  Premiums.  Nos.  8  to  11,  21  to  24,  27,  2S, 
29,  47,  48,  63,  64,  and  66  to  100  inclusive ,  will  each  be  de¬ 
livered  FPEE  of  all  charges ,  by  mail  or  express  ( at.  the  Post -office  or 
express  office  nearest,  recipient \  to  any  place  in  the  United  States  or  Ter¬ 
ritories. — The  other  articles  cost  the  recipient  only  the  freight  after  leav¬ 
ing  the  manufactory  of  each,  by  any  conveyance  that,  may  be  specif  ed.. 
(Steam-Engine  mailed  for  36  cents  extra.)  [Sec  Next  Pagre.l 
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Full  Descriptions 

of  all  the  Premiums,  are  given  in  our  October  number, 
■which  will  be  mailed  free  to  all  applicants.  Bead  over 
the  descriptions,  and  you  will  find  many  desirable 
articles— indeed  all  are  desirable.  We  have  room  in  this 
paper  only  for  the  following  DESCRIPTIVE  NOTES : 

Nos.  1,  3,  5?,  -fl,  5,  <5. — American 
Table  Cutlery.— We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  offer  real¬ 
ly  good  articles  of  American  manufacture,  such  as  are 
competing  successfully  with  the  best  foreign  .goods. 
Messrs.  Patterson  Bros.,  27  Parle  Row, 
who  supply  us  with  these  articles,  arc  also  importers  of 
English  goods.  They  recommend  these  Knives,  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Meriden  Cutlery  Co.,  as  equal  to 
any  Cutlery  in  the  market,  and  their  recommendation  is 
a  guaranty,  wherever  they  are  known.  We  offer  four 
kinds  of  Knives,  and  three  sizes  of  each  kind.  No.  1 
have  Rubber  Handles,  which  are  actually  boiling  water 
proof,  so  that,  if  they  were  accidentally  to  remain  in  it 
for  several  minutes,  or  even  hours,  they  would  not  be  in¬ 
jured.  The  Blades  are  of  the  best  steel,  and  warranted. 
Dessert  size,  with  Forks,  sold  at  $14 _ For  23  subscrib¬ 

ers  at  $1.50,  or  78  at  $1,  we  will  give  either  the  medium 
size  or  the  table  size,  sold  at  $15.50.  No.  2  have 
Ivory  Handles,  are  selected  with  great  care,  have  Steel 
Blades,  and  are  beautiful  goods.  Dessert  size,  with  Forks, 

sold  at  $18.50 _ For  31  subscribers,  at  $1.50,  or  100  at 

$1,  we  will  send  the  medium  size,  sold  at  $20.50  —  For 
34  at  $1.50,  or  112  at  $1,  we  will  send  the  Table  size, 
sold  at  $22.50.  No.  3  are  made  of  Solid  Steel  and  are 
triple-plated  all  over  with  pure  silver ,  which  will  wear  for 
a  long  time,  while  the  Knife  is  actually  indestructible  by 
ordinary  use.  Dessert  size  with  Forks,  sold  at  $22... 
For  37  subscribers  at  $1.50,  or  118  at  $1,  we  will  give  the 

medium  size,  sold  at  $24.50 _ For  3S  at  $1.50,  or  120  at 

$1,  we  will  send  the  Table  size,  sold  at  $25.  No.  4 
have  Steel  Blades,  triple  plated  with  silver ,  and  larger 
Ivory  Handles,  and  are  really  splendid  goods.  Dessert 

size  with  Forks,  sold  at  $25.50 _ For  42  subscribers  at 

$1.50,  or  128  at  $1,  we  will  give  the  medium  size,  sold 

at  $28 _ For  45  subscribers  at  $1.50,  or  143  at  $1,  we  will 

give  the  Table  size,  sold  at  $30.50.  The  Forks,  which 
accompany  these  Premiums,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  are  made  of 
genuine  Albata,  and  warranted  double-plated  with  coin¬ 
silver.  The  Forks  with  No.  4  are  warranted  Triple- 
plated  with  coin-silver.  These  Forks  are  also  furnished  to 

us  by  Messrs.  Patterson  Bros _ The  Carving-Knife  and 

Fork,  and  the  Fluted  Steel  are  made  by  The  Meriden 
Cutlery  Co.,  with  the  best  Ivory,  balanced  Handles. 

No.  7.—  l-Vesac-ia  Cloolfi's  HAit5Ae,ir-:>r2<;, 

and  Steel. — This  is  a  long  (10  in.)  thin  Knife,  with 
Pat.  Rubber  Handle,  made  of  the  best  steel,  and  for  use 
rather  than  ornament ;  and  it  is  really  pleasing  to  see  bow 
easily  it  slips  through  a  joint  of  beef.  The  fork  and  steel 
are  made  to  match.  It  would  save  many  wry  faces,  and 
perhaps  hard  words,  were  it  in  general  use.  Made  by 
The  Meriden  Cutlery  Co. 

Nos.  8,  SI,  5.0,  3.1 — Pocket  Knives. 

—here’s  for  the  Roys  and  Girls  ! — These  Premiums 
are  among  the  mostpleasing  and  useful  that  we  have  ever 
offered.  Every  boy,  and  girl,  too,  wants  a  pocket  knife. 
We  give  them  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  most  valuable 
one  for  merely  a  little  effort.  These  knives  are  made 
by  Messrs.  Smith  &  Claris,  Bronxville,  N. 
Yh,  whose  work  is  equal  to  any  done  in  this  country  or 
Europe.  No.  8  is  a  neat,  substantial  Knife,  with  three 
blades  and  buck-horn  handle.  No.  9  is  a  still  finer 
article,  with  four  blades  and  buck-horn  handle.  No.  10 
is  an  elegant  Knife,  with  four  blades  and  shell  handle. 
No.  11  is aLady’s  Pocket  Knife,  a  beautiful  article,  with 
four  blades  and  shell  handle. 

No.  12. — A  TTesa  8et. — This  premium  has 
given  the  greatest  satisfaction,  for  the  last  four  years. 
There  are  six  pieces ;  viz.  A  Coffee-Pot ,  two  Teapots,  & 
Creamer ,  Sugar  and  Slop  Bowl—  all  of  beautiful,  uniform 
pattern,  new  style,  with  raised  and  embossed  figure  work. 
They  are  not  the  common  $\\\cr-waslted  articles,  but  the 
best  triple  plate,  the  foundation  being  white  metal,  so  as 
not  to  show,  even  when  the  heavy  silver  coating  may 
chance  to  be  worn  off  in  any  spot  by  long,  hard  usage. — 
These  sets  are  made  by  the  Lucius  Hart  Manu¬ 
facturing;  Co.,  of  Nos.  i  and  (j  ISurling  Slip, 
New  York  City,  and  are  warranted  by  them  to  be  of 
the  best  triple  plate  ;  and  each  piece  bears  their  stamp. 
Mr.  Hart,  “  the  veteran  Sunday-school  man,”  has  been 
in  the  same  place  and  business  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  We  have  known  him  and  his  work  for  many 
years,  and  take  pleasure  in  commending  and  guaranteeing 
its  value  to  be  as  represented.  The  amount  of  silver  up¬ 
on  plated  ware  depends  wholly  upon  the  will  and  integri¬ 
ty  of  the  manufacturer.  We  could  give  nearly  as  good- 
looking  plated  ware  for  less  than  half  the  money. 

No.  13. — Casters  anti  PruitorCake 

ltii.sk ct  Combined.— This  is  a  new  pattern,  both 


novel  and  beautiful.  It  can  be  used  as  large,  showy 
Casters,  with  six  cut-glass  bottles,  or  be  instantly  changed 
into  complete  Casters,  with  Call-Bell,  and  a  separate 
Cake  or  Fruit  Basket,  with  a  colored  glass  dish  inside. 
Every  one  receiving  it  will  be  delighted.  It  is  from  the 
same  makers  as  No.  12,  of  same  metal,  plating,  etc. 

No.  1-1.  —  Cake  IBasket. — A  new  pat¬ 
tern,  canoe  shaped,  nicely  chased  and  very  taking.  It  is 
from  the  same  makers  and  of  equally  good  quality  as  the 
two  preceding  premiums  ;  is  a  beautiful  table  ornament. 

No.  3.1. — Revolving1  BBjifter  Cooler. 

— This  is  a  really  good  and  useful  article.  It  is  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  a  very  little  ice  in  the  holder  under  the  plate 
will  keep  butter  cool  and  fresh  for  a  long  time  on  the 
table,  even  in  the  hottest  weather.  The  cover  revolves 
underneath  the  plate  for  use,  and  over  for  protection. 
The  whole  is  in  four  pieces,  which  can  all  be  taken 
apart  for  washing.  From  same  house  as  No.  12. 

No.  16. — Ice  or  Water  Pitcher. — A 

large  and  ornamental  article.  It  is  of  the  same  metal, 
plating,  etc.,  and  by  the  same  makers  as  No.  12.  For  35 
subscribers  at  $1.50  each,  we  will  include  a  round  Salver 
of  pattern  to  correspond  (value  $6);  or,  for  47  subscribers, 
a  large  16-inch  oval  Salver  (value  $14),  large  enough  for 
two  goblets  with  the  Pitcher ;  and  for  53  subscribers,  the 
Pitcher,  large  Salver,  and  a  pair  of  beautiful  Goblets,  sil¬ 
ver-plated  without,  and  gilded  within  (value  $38).  This 
complete  set  is  exceedingly  desirable,  though  the  Pitcher 
alone,  or  that. and  the  smaller  Tray,  or  Salver,  will  answer 
a  good  purpose,  both  for  use  and  ornament. 

No.  17. — One  Eloaeia  Teaspoons. — 
No.  18. — ©aie  BIokcbi  Tablc>§poons. — 

These  are  “figured  tips,”  Olive-leaf  Pattern,  all  of  the 
same  metal,  plating,  etc.,  and  from  the  same  makers  as 
No.  12.  They  are  far  cheaper  than  any  thing  we  have 
found  at  half  the  price,  and  well  worth  working  for. 

No.  IS. — Osae  ISozen  TTsilale-lForJcs. 

— The  same  description  and  remarks  apply  to  these  as  to 
No.  18.  We  select  as  premiums  only  such  articles  as  we 
can  warrant  in  quality  and  price.  All  these  articles  come 
from  the  ILiicms  Mart  Manufacturing  Co. 

No.  36. — Chiltl’s  SIssp. — A  beautiful  gift 
for  the  little  one-year-old.  It  is  made  by  the  ILueius 
Mart  Manufacturing  Co.  Triple-plated  on  the 
outside  and  gilded  on  the  inside.  It  never  breaks,  and 
will  last  for  many  years — indeed,  be  a  life  keep-sake. 

Nos.  31,  33,  33. — IjJoltl  l®esss  :  with  ever- 
pointed  Pencils ,  in  extension ,  coin-silver  cases.  —  Premium 
No.  21  contains  the  best  No.  4  Gold  Pen  ;  and  No.  22  the 
best  No.  6  Gold  Pen,  which  is  the  same  style,  hut  larger. 
No.  23  contains  No.  7  Gold  Pen,  in  Gold-tipped  Ebony 
Holder.  Each  pen  will  he  sent  in  a  neat  leather  case  by 
mail,  post-paid.  These  pens  are  made  by  Geo.  F. 
EIawk.es,  No.  6-1  Nassau  St.,  and  have  obtained 
a  wide  and  good  reputation.  We  have  known  the  maker 
and  his  goods  for  many  years,  and  can  recommend  them. 

No.  3-t. — Bandies’  Suisse  CjJoItl  fi*ess, 

in  Rubber  Case,  Gold  Mounted,  with  Screw  Extension, 
and  Gold  Ever-pointed  Pencil.  A  beautiful  present  for  a 
lady  teacher  or  friend.  Same  makers  as  alsovc. 

No.  35. — SjOko  Pendulum  SSoard. — 

A  very  pleasing  article  for  Boys  and  Girls  (and  we  have 
seen  not  a  few  “grownup”  folks  playing  with  it).  It  is 
a  neat  Walnut  Table  Case,  with  rings,  balls,  hooks,  etc., 
etc.  Seven  different  games  can  be  played  on  this  hoard. 
It  is  easily  adjusted  upon  a  table,  chairs,  piazza, 
etc.,  and  readily  closed  and  set  away  when  not  in  use. 
Pictures  and  descriptions  of  it  can  be  obtained  by  ad¬ 
dressing  “Novelty  Game  Company,  Provi¬ 
dence,  SR.  S.”  As  it  requires  only  IS  subscribers  at 
$1.50  each,  or  5S  at  $1  each,  to  get  this  $10  Prize,  a  great 
many  of  our  young  readers  can  quickly  get  up  a  club,  and 
secure  a  Holiday  present  for  themselves. 

No.  335. — Amusette. — We  believe  in  home 
entertainment  for  both  young  and  old  people.  Our  obser¬ 
vation  is,  that  the  increase  of  entertaining  home  games 
is  already  doing  much  to  keep  not  only  the  boys  hut  their 
fathers  away  from  drinking  and  gambling  rooms,  and 
other  places  of  evening  resort  not  conducive  to  good 
morals.  Premium  No.  25  is  specially  adapted  to  chil¬ 
dren.  This  one,  the  “  Amusette,”  as  it  is  called, 
will  afford -interest  to  the  older  as  well  as  the  younger 
members  of  the  family,  male  and  female.  It  only  needs 
a  smooth  table  of  any  kind  covered  with  a  cloth.  The 
play  with  the  balls  will  develop  much  of  ingenuity  and 
skill,  and  give  a  capital  study  of  the  laws  of  motion,  force, 
etc.  The  price  lias  been  reduced  from  $10  to  $6,  and  our 
premium  will  place  it  in  the  power  of  very  many  to  se¬ 
cure  this  additional  source  of  home  amusements.  The 


Amusette  is  supplied  by  E.  I.  Horsmau,  100 
William  Street,  N.  Y.,  who  will  send  any  desired 
circulars  giving  information.  It  packs  in  small  space  and 
can  he  safely  sent  anywhere  by  express  at  small  cost. 

No.  37. —  £rai*den  Seeds. — A  valuable 
selection  of  40  varieties  of  the  best  seeds  fora  family 
garden,  each  pgreel  large  enough  for  a  garden  of  ordinary 
size.  This  premium  and  the  next  are  put  up  for  us  by 
Messrs.  S5.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  Seed  &  Horticultural 
Warehouse,  23  Park  Place  and  20  Murray  St., 
whose  seed  establishment  is  well  known  as  one  of  the 
best  in  the  country.  This  premium  will  he  of  great  value 
and  convenience  to  many,  as  ice  send  the  seeds  postpaid. 

No.  38. — Flower  Seeds. — Like  No.  27 
this  is  a  valuable  premium.  It  consists  of  1 OO  different 
kinds  of  beautiful  flower  seeds,  all  in  separate  papers, 
and  includes  the  finer  common  varieties,  and  many  of 
the  newer  and  rarer  kinds  that  are  costly.  Sent  post-paid. 

Nos.  33,  33,  34. — Sewing-  Maclaines. 

“A  good  Sewing  Machine  lightens  the  labor  and  promotes 
the  health  and  happiness  of  those  at  home.”  We  oiler  a 
choice  of  three  of  the  best  of  the  leading  machines,  all  of 
which  have  been  thoroughly  tested  in  our  own  families, 
and  give  entire  satisfaction.  While  all  are  valuable,  each 
has  some  excellence  peculiar  to  itself.  Tlie  Grover  & 
Baker  Machine  is  remarkable  for  the  elasticity  of  its 
stitch ,  which  is  at  the  same  time  very  firm  and  durable. 
The  structure  of  the  seam  is  such  that,  though  it  be  cut 
or  broken  at  intervals  of  only  a  few  stitches,  it  will  nei¬ 
ther  open,  run,  nor  ravel.  It  sews  directly  from  two  spools, 

without  rewinding . The  Florence  Machine  makes 

different  stitches,  each  being  alike  on  both  skies  of 
the  fabric.  One  of  its  special  advantages  is  that  it  has 
the  reversible  feed  motion ,  which  enables  the  operator,  by 
simply  turning  a  thumb-screw,  to  have  the  work  run 
either  to  the  right  or  left,  to  stay  any  part  of  the  seam,  or 
fasten  the  ends  of  seams  without  turning  the  fabric.  The 
Willcox  &  Gibbs  Machine  excels  in  the  exceeding 
simplicity  of  its  construction.  Very  little  instruction  and 
ingenuity  are  required  to  understand  the  few  parts  of 
which  it  is  composed,  and  their  use ;  and  there  is  no  ex¬ 
cuse  forgetting  it  out  of  order,  until  the  parts  are  fairly 
worn  out.  One  of  its  strongest  recommendations  is  the 
ease  with  which  it  is  worked ,  taxing  the  strength  of  the 
operator  less  than  other  machines.  All  these  machines 
have  constantly  increasing  sales,  showing  the  public  esti¬ 
mate  of  their  value.  Either  of  them  will  prove  a  great 
treasure  in  any  household  ;  worth  more  than  $500.  The 
$500,  at  7  per  cent  interest,  would  yield,  less  taxes,  about 
$32.  Most  families  require  at  least  four  months  of  steady 
hand-sewing  a  year,  costing,  if  all  hired,  not  less  than 
$24  a  month,  hoard  included,  or  $96  a  year.  With  a 
Sewing  Machine,  a  woman  can  sew  more  in  one  month 
than  in  four  months  by  hand.  Here  is  a  clear  saving  of 
$72.  But  far  above  this— the  everlasting  “  Stitch,  stitch, 
stitch,”  tlie  bending  over  the  work,  and  the  loss  of  sleep, 
have  brought  tens  of  thousands  to  early  graves.  We  say 
to  every  man,  get  your  wife  a  Sewing  Machine,  even  if 
yon  have  to  sell  a  favorite  horse  or  an  acre  or  two  of 
land— get  the  Sewing  Machine  any  way.  If  you  can  get 
one  through  our  premium  list — well ;  but  get  the  machine. 
— No  charge  for  boxing  the  machines.  They  go  safely  as 
freight.  Send  for  circulars,  giving  full  instructions,  to 
Grover  &  Baker  Mf’g  Co.,  495  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Florence  Sewing  M’ne  Co.,  505  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Willcox  &  Gibbs  Mf’g  Co.,  058  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

No.  35. — Washing-  Machines. — For  a 

long  time  we  have  annually  tried  many  new.  Washing 
Machines,  and  “Doty’s  Paragon,”  which  we  have  now 
used  nearly  five  years,  is  the  only  one  the  “help”  will 
use  voluntarily.  Send  for  full  Descriptive  Circulars  to 

R.  C.  Browning,  32  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Yb, 
or  to  Metropolitan  Washing  Machine  Co., 

Middlefield,  Conn.  It  goes  cheaply  by  freight  or  express. 

No. SO— Clothes  Wringing’  Machine. 

— A  very  useful,  time-saving,  strength-saving,  clothes- 
saving  implement,  that  should  be  in  every  family.  The 
wringing  of  clothes  by  hand  is  hard  upon  the  hands, 
arms,  and  chest,  and  the  twisting  stretches  and  breaks 
tlie  fibres  with  lever  power.  With  tlie  Wringing  Ma¬ 
chine,  the  garments  are  passed  rapidly  between  elastic 
rollers,  which  press  tlie  water  out  better  than  hand  wring¬ 
ing,  and  as  fast  as  one  can  pick  up  the  articles. 
We  have  given  thousands  of  these  premiums,  with  almost 
universal  satisfaction.  They  are  made  by  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Washing  Maeliine  Co.,  Middlefield,  Ct. 

Nos.  37,  38. —  Melodeons. —  These  are 
excellent  and  desirable  instruments,  for  the  Home  Circle , 
for  small  Churches,  for  Sunday-schools,  for  Day  Schools, 
Academies,  etc.  Instrumental  and  Yocal  Music  in  a  school 
has  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  pupils.  We  have  seen 
the  whole  tone  and  character  of  a  school  improved  by  in¬ 
troducing  a  Melodeon. — Set  the  pupils  to  work  and  they 
will  raise  a  club  of  subscribers  for  this  premium.  We 
offer  the  Melodeons  made  by  Messrs.  Geo.  A.  Prince 
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A  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for  we  know  them  to  be 
good.  A  large  one  in  our  own  Sunday-school  room  lias 
been  in  use  for  eleven  years,  and  is  to-day  just  as  good  as 
when  first  purchased,  though  used  from  time  to  time  by 

a  large  number  of  persons. - Several  clergymen  have 

obtained  this  premium  for  themselves,  their  Churches,  or 
Sunday-school  rooms.  The  clubs  of  subscribers  were 

quickly  raised  among  the  members  of  their  parishes. - 

Many  others  can  get  a  Melodeon  for  their  home  use. 
Send  a  postage  stamp  to  the  makers  and  get  their  illus¬ 
trated  descriptive  circular.  These  Melodeons  will  be 
shipped  direct  from  the  manufactory  at  Buffalo.  They  can 
go  safely  by  freight  or  by  express.  If  an  Organ  should  be 
wanted  instead  of  a  Melodeon,  we  can  supply  it  for  an  in¬ 
creased  number  of  subscribers  in  proportion  to  the  value. 
We  have  given  these  instruments  for  several  years,  and 
we  believe  they  have  invariably  been  greatly  esteemed. 

No. -443. — A  Cwood.  Watch. — The  Watches 
made  by  the  American  Watcli  Co.,  Waltham, 
Mass.,  have  peculiarities  of  excellence  which  place 
them  above  all  foreign  rivalry.  The  substitution  of 
machinery  for  hand  labor  has  been  followed  not  only 
by  greater  simplicity,  but  by  a  precision  in  detail, 
and  accuracy  and  uniformity  in  their  time-keeping 
qualities,  which  by  the  old  method  of  manufacture  are 
unattainable.  A  smoothness  and  certainty  of  movement 
are  secured  which  proceed  from  the  perfect  adaptation  of 
every  piece  to  its  place.  The  extent  of  the  Waltham 
establishment,  the  combination  of  skilled  labor,  with  ma¬ 
chinery  perfect  and  ample,  enables  them  to  offer  watches 
at  lower  rates  than  any  other  manufacturers.  Their 
annual  manufacture  is  said  to  be  double  that  of  all  other 
makers  in  this  country  combined,  and  much  larger  than 
the  entire  manufacture  of  England.  The  mechanical  im¬ 
provements  and  valuable  inventions  of  the  last  fifteen 
years,  whether  home  or  foreign  in  their  origin,  have  been 
brought  to  their  aid,  and  the  presence  of  over  400,000 
Waltham  Watches  in  the  pockets  of  the  people  is  the 
best  proof  of  the  public  approval.  We  oft'era  Silver  watch, 
jeweled,  with  chronometer  balance,  warranted  by  this 
Company  as  made  of  the  best  materials  in  the  best  manner, 
aud  in  pure  coin-silver  “  hunting”  case ;  weight  3  oz. 
This  watch  we  offer  as  one  of  our  Premiums,  with  the  ful¬ 
lest  confidence.  Upon  the  movement  of  each  of  these 
watches  will  be  engraved,  “  American  Agriculturist. 
Made  by  the  American  Watch  Co.,  Waltham,  Mass.” 

No.  4H. — Slisitlies’  ff’ame  Cn-olUl  WatitSa. 

— This  elegant  Premium  will  delight  our  friends  who 
may  receive  it.  Our  arrangement  with  the  American 
Watclj  Co.  (see  No.  40  above)  includes  these  beautiful 
gold  watches.  They  are  full  jewelled,  in  18-carat  “  hunt¬ 
ing”  cases,  warranted  to  be  made  of  the  best  materials, 
and  possessing  every  requisite  for  a  reliable  Time  Keep¬ 
er.  Upon  the  movement  of  each  Premium  Watch  will 
be  engraved  “Am.  Agriculturist.  Made  by  the 
Am.  Watch  Co.,  Waltham,  Mass.” 

No.  -53. — IN-siasHt  'Wesson's  jBi'eecli= 
loading'  Rifle.—1 This  is  a  capital  little  rifle,  weighing 
6J4  lbs.,  40  inches  long  including  the  breech,  aud  an  ac¬ 
curate  and  powerful. shooter,  to  which  our  attention  was 
recently  called  by  our  “  great  gun  ”  friends,  Messrs. 
Cooper,  Harris  &  Hodgkins,  of  117  Broadway.  At  our 
first  trial,  of  ten  shots,  eight  were  put  within  an  inch  of 
the  center  of  a  target  GO  yards  oft',  and  the  other  two  were 
within  1)4  inches.  Wo  stopped  then  because  the  bull’s- 
eye  was  destroyed,  and  tried  twelve  shots  at  100  yards. 
.SeveD  of  these  were  within  1  inch  of  center,  and  the  oth¬ 
er  five  within  2>4  inches.  The  above  22  shots  were  fired 
as  fast  as  the  marker  could  plug  the  holes  and  get  out  of 
the  way.  (Plain  open  sights  were  used.  For  very  accu¬ 
rate  shooting  with  any  gun,  the  globe  sight  is  necessary.) 
A  few  trials  proved  the  gun  to  have  great  penetration  and 
accuracy  at  the  distance  of  400  to  800  yards.  With  the 
ready  fixed  ammunition,  (copper  cartridges,  containing 
powder,  ball,  and  percussion),  the  loading  is  exceedingly 
simple  and  rapid.  Pulling  one  trigger  throws  up  the 
barrel,  and  ejects  the  used  copper  shell,  a  new  one  is  in¬ 
serted  in  an  instant,  the  barrel  is  pushed  down,  the  cock 
set — all  done  in  a  few  seconds— and  you  are  ready  to  fire 
again.  One  has  only  to  carry  the  cartridges  in  his  pock¬ 
et,  the  light  rifle,  and  his  game  bag.— The  usual  length  of 
barrel  is  24  inches.  Longer  barrels  can  be  had  at  an  ex¬ 
pense  of  50c.  an  inch  if  wanted  by  any  one. — Send  for  de¬ 
scriptive  Circulars,  etc.,  to  the  Agent,  M.  W.  Robis:- 
son,  79  Chambers  St.,  New  York.  Our  premi¬ 
um  wilt  be  the  24-inch  steel-barrel  rifle,  including  100 
cartridges.  The  recipient  will  please  choose  whether 
the  caliber  be  32-100,  or  38-100,  or  44-100.  The  last  named 
is  suitable  lor  heavy  game,  the  first  for  smaller,  and  the 
38-100  for  a  medium.  The  first  is  hardly  large  enough  for 
bears,  buffalo,  or  deer,  but  is  ample  for  anything  smaller. 

No.  -53. — ESreecia-IoU'tlissg'  S*oclc«;t 

Rifle.  — This  remarkable  little  fire-arm  weighs  only 
eleven  ounces,  yet  shoots  with  great  accuracy  and 
power  from  30  to  100  yards  or  more,  and  can  be  loaded 
and  fired  five  times  a  minute.  It  can  be  carried  in  a  side 
pocket,  and  is  accompanied  by  an  extension  breech, 
so  that  it  may  be  used  either  as  a  pistol  or  rifle.  It  is 
put  up  in  a  neat  mahogany  case,  with  250  rounds  of  am¬ 


munition.  The  manufacturers  are  Messrs.  J.  Stevens 
&  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  and  the  rifles  are 
sold  at  retail  by  Messrs.  Cooper,  Harris  &  Hodgkins, 
No.  177  Broadwavt.  This  Premium  gave  great  satis¬ 
faction  last  season.  Without  the  mahogany  case, 

we  will  give  the  weapon,  all  complete,  with  100  cart¬ 
ridges,  packed  in  a  pasteboard  box,  on  receipt  of  18 
subscribers,  at  $1.50  each.  For  a  full  description  see 
Ameiican  Agriculturist  for  Jan.  1809,  page  32. 

No.  -5S. — SSsBynsis-tl’si  j aist I Soul 

Gun— A  Breech -loading  58i«e  and  Shot-Gun, 

or  Two  Guns  in  One  ! — This  is  a  capital  gun  for  those 
who  want  a  weapon  to  use  either  as  a  rifle  or  shot-gun. 
Either  barrel  can  be  slipped  into  the  same  stock  in  a 
moment.  The  ammunition  is  peculiar.  The  strong 
brass  cartridges  are  loaded  at  leisure,  costing  nothing  but 
for  the  powder  and  lead,  and  may  be  used  over  and  over 
again  for  any  number  of  times.  One  can  carry  cartridges 
in  his  pocket,  loaded  with  different  sizes  of  shot,  and  slip 
in  and  fire  any  size  wanted  for  large  or  small  game.  At 
our  first  trial  with  the  rifle  barrel,  we  twice  over  put  12 
successive  balls  within  an  inch  of  the  center  of  the 
mark,  at  the  distance  of  60  yards,  and  within  1)4  inches 
of  the  center  at  the  distance  of  100  yards,  and  did  nearly 
as  well  at  still  greater  distances.  We  want  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  for  accuracy  and  penetration.  The  shot  barrel  car¬ 
ried  admirably.  Our  Premium  consists  of  a  complete 
outfit,  including  an  extra  fine  Stock,  a  26-inch  rifle-barrel, 
35-100  bore,  with  elevating  Peep  Sight,  Cartridge  Retrac¬ 
tor,  Double  Bullet  Mould  and  Nock  Cutter,  Loader,  Rod, 
Brush,  Cone  Wrench, Extra  Cone, Rag-holder,  and  50  Cart¬ 
ridge-cases,  Platina  Bushing,  Front-shaded  Bead  Sight: 
Shot  Barrel,  with  50  Shot  Cartridge-cases,  Rod  and  Brush, 
Wad-cutter,  and  Shot-loader,  Powder-Flask,  and  extra 
Charger.  For  further  particulars  send  for  a  Circular  to 
the  Massachusetts  Arms  Company,  Chico¬ 
pee  Fails,  Mass. 

No.  -5.1.- — l>oisih5e  Barrel  CSam;  oit 

Fowling  Piece. — These  guns  are  the  genuine  London 
“Twist”  barrel,  Patent  Breech,  Bar  Lock,  ebony  ram¬ 
rod,  and  in  all  respects  desirable.  Their  calibre  and 
length  of  barrel  vary,  and  may  be  ordered  to  suit  the 
kind  of  shooting  to  be  done.  They  are  furnished  for  this 
premium  by  Messrs.  Cooper,  Harris  &  Hodg¬ 
kins,  177  Broadway,  well  known  as  one  of  the 
most  reliable  and  best  houses  in  their  line  of  business, 
and  they  highly  recommend  this  particular  gun,  and 
guarantee  it  in  every  respect.  It.  is  from  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  favorably  known  English  manufacturers. 
The  price  is  not  put  on  in  faucy  carving  and  plating  for 
show,  but  in  the  gun  itself.  This  premium  includes  Gun, 
Powder-Flask,  Shot-Pouch,  and  Wad-Cutter. 

No.  445. — Chest  of  Ciroosl  Tools. — We 

continue  through  the  special  favor  of  Messrs.  Batter- 
son  Brothers,  of  27  Park  Row,  the  offer  of 
chests  of  the  very  first  quality  of  tools,  of  kinds  and  prices 
named  helow.  Similar  tools  could  be  purchased  for 
half  the  money,  but  these  arc  all  A.  No.  1,  for  practical 
use,  and  worth  a  dozen  common  articles.  For  this  we 
have  the  guarantee  of  Messrs.  Patterson,  which  is  amply 
sufficient  for  us,  and  for  all  who  know  them.  Any  of 
these  tools  may  be  ordered  of  them.  We  make  tip  only 
a  single  premium,  which  contains  a  full  assortment  for  all 
common  purposes.  The  tools  are  of  regular  size,  and  but 
few  additions  would  be  required  fora  Journeyman  Car¬ 
penter.  The  assortment  we  offer  is  as  follows :  1  Tool 
Chest,  $S;  1  Jack  Plane,  $1.75;  1  Smooth  Plane,  $1.50; 

1  Fore  Plane,  $2.25;  1  Handsaw,  22  in.,  $1.75;  1  Com¬ 
pass  Saw,  10  in.,  50c.;  Compass,  6  in.,  37c.;  1  Adze-eye 
Hammer,  No.  4,  $1.25  ;  1  Ilatchet,  No.  2,  90c.  ;  1  Draw 
Knife,  7  in.,  $1.12;  1  Try  Square,  6  in.,  70c.;  1  Bevel, 

8  in.,  75c.:  1  Chalk  Line  and  Spool,  30c.;  1  Mallet,  30c.; 

1  Pair  of  Pliers  (steel),  5  in.,  60c.;  1  Pair  of  Calipers,  4 
in.,  36c.:  1  Brace,  No.  2,  $2.25  ;  1  Auger  hit,  ea.  14  in.  30c.; 
!4  in.  32c.;  %  in.  45c.;  1  in.  60c.;  1  Center  bit,  ea.  (4  in. 
21c.;  54  in.,  23c.;  1  in.,  25c.;  1)4  in.,  35c.;  1)4  in.,  40c.; 

6  Gimlet  hits,  assorted,  90c.;  3  Gimlet  bits,  assorted,  33c.; 

1  Screw-driver  bit,  25c.;  1  Flat  Countersink,  25c.;  Rose, 
do.,  25c.;  Snail,  do.,  25c.;  1  Octagon  Reamer,  30c.:  1  Taper 
bit,  30c.;  1  Screw-driver  in  Handle,  ea.  3  in.,  30c.;  6  in., 
50c.;  1  Gouge  in  Handle,  ea.,  y2  in.,  50c.;  1  in.,  70c.;  1 
Chisel  in  Handle,  ea.,  14  in.,  30c.;  )4  in.,  35c.;  %  in.,  40c.. 

1  in.,  50c.;  1)4  in.,  60c.;  1  Framing  Chisel,  ca.,  54  in., 
$1 ;  1  in.,  $1.10 ;  1)4  in.,  $1.20 ;  1  Auger,  ea.,  %  in..  70c.; 

1  iic.SOc.;  1)4  in.,  90c.;  1  Set  Brad-awls  in  Handles,  $1.35; 

1  Rule,  2  feet,  25c.;  1  Saw  File,  ea.,  4  in.,  14c.;  5  in.,  17c.; 

1  Flat  File,  8  in.,  30c.;  1  Wood  Rasp,  50c.;  1  Soldering 
Copper,  60c.;  Solder,  Nails,  etc.,  $1.25 ;=$45.4)0. 

Nos.  50,  51. — Mei-CJii’ial  nitrome¬ 
ters.— Woodruff’s  Patent,  made  by  Clias.  Wilder, 
Fete l-bo l-o,  N.  81.  These  are  the  most  convenient 
and  portable  Mercurial  Barometers  made.  (Send  to  Mr. 
Wilder  for  a  circular.)  The  peculiar  form  of  Mercury  cup 
invented  by  Mr.  Woodruff  renders  these  Barometers  so 
portable  that  Mr.  Wilder  guarantees  their  safe  delivery, 
if  not  to  be  sent  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  in¬ 
struments  are  about  3  feet  long,  differing  mainly  in  the 
style  of  case,  both  being  supplied  with  Thei'mcnneter  and 
Vei'nier.  A  Barometer  is  to  farmers,  or  others  on  land, 
what  it  is  to  sailors  at  sea  ]  an  indicator  of  the  weather 


to  be  looked  for.  To  us  this  instrument  is  of  more  real 
value,  in  a  business  way,  than  the  interest  on  several 
hundred  dollars.  It  moi'e  than  pays  its  cost  every  year  ! 

No.  553.  —  Crandall's  0mg>rovcd 
Building  Blocks  furnish  a  most  attractive 
amusement  for  children.  Churches,  Dwellings,  Barns, 
Mills,  Fences,  Furniture,  etc.,  in  almost  endless  va¬ 
riety,  can  he  built  with  them,  and  the  structures  re¬ 
main  so  firm  as  to  be  carried  about.  For  developing  the 
ingenuity  and  taste  of  children  they  are  unequalled.  The 
Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat  boxes,  accompanied  by  a 
large  illustrated  sheet  giving  various  designs  of  buildings, 
etc.,  etc.  This  is  one  of  ttie  most  successful  toys  ever 
invented.  Twenty-five  thousand  dollars’  worth  were 
sold  last  year  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents. 

No.  453. — 'I’Ise  Great  Dictionary. — 

Worcester’s  Large,  Pictorial,  Unabridged  Edition, 
containing  1,854  three-column  pages, with  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  illustrative  engravings.  (The  work  is  a  large 
quarto  volume.)  Most  of  the  thoroughly  educated  men 
of  the  country  consider  this  by  far  the  best  Dic¬ 
tionary  in  the  English  Language.  Itgives  the  spellingand 
pronunciation  of  every  word  in  the  language  with  full  ex¬ 
planations,  and  as  a  source  of  general  information  stands 
next  to  the  Cyclopaedia.  The  Dictionary  can  be  called  for 
at  our  Office,  or  he  sent  by  express  or  otherwise,  to  any 
part  of  the  country.  It  should  lie  in  every  family.  It  is 
published  by  Brewer  &  Tileston,  Boston. 

Nos.  4543  So  745. — 'Volumes  Slue 

American  Agriculturist  (Unbound).  —  These 
amount  to  a  large  and  valuable  Library  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  and  con¬ 
tain  more  varied  information  on  these  subjects  than  can 
he  obtained  in  books  costing  three  times  as  much.  The 
price  of  the  volumes  is  $1.50  each,  at  the  Office,  or  $1.75 

if  sent  by  mail,  as  they  must  be  post-paid. - They  are 

profusely  Illustrated,  the  engravings  used  in  them  having 
alone  cost  at  least  $60,000.  Those  obtaining  premiums  for 
less  than  thirteen  volumes  can  select  any  volumes  desired, 
from  XVI.  to  XXIX.  inclusive.  For  ordinary  use,  the 
sets  of  numbers  unbound  will  answer  quite  well. 

Now.  77  to  87. — BSosisid  Vol names  of 
tlse  Agriculturist.— These  are  the  same  as  Nos.  66 
to  76  above,  but  are  neatly  bound  in  uniform  style,  and 
cost  us  more  for  binding  and  postage.  Sent  post-paid. 

Nos.  @8  So  33S3. — Good  ILiltrsa ries. — 

In  these  premiums,  we  offer  a  choice  of  Books  for 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household.  The  per¬ 
son  entitled  to  any  one  of  the  premiums  88  to  99  may 
select  any  books  desired  from  the  list  of  our  books  publish¬ 
ed  monthly  in  the  American  Agriculturist,  to  the  amount 
of  the  premiums,  and  the  books  will  he  forwarded,  Post 
or  Express  paid  $25  or  $50  worth  of  books  pertaining  to 
the  farm  will  give  the  boys  new  ideas,  set  them  to  think¬ 
ing  and  observing,  and  thus  enable  them  to  make  their 
heads  help  their  hands.  Any  good  book  will,  in  the  end, 
lie  of  far  more  value  to  a  youth  than  to  have  ail  extra  acre 
of  land  on  coming  to  manhood,  Let  the  Farmers 

of  a  neighborhood  unite  their  efforts  and  through  these 
premiums  get  an  agricultural  Library  for  general  use. 

No.  14343. — Crcncral  BSools  Premium. 

— Any  one  sending  25  or  more  names  may  select  Books 
from  our  list  to  the  amount  of  10  cents  for  each  subscrib¬ 
er  sent  at  $1;  or  30  cents  for  each  name  sent  at  $1.20; 
or  60  cents  for  each  name  at  $1.50.  This  offer  is  only 
for  dubs  of  25  or  more.  The  books  will  be  sent  by  mail  or 
express ,  prepaid  through  by  us. 

No.  1431 — Steam-Eng-ine. — This  is  a 
veritable  steam-engine ;  one  that  will  GO  ;  and  a  capital, 
intensely  interesting,  and  instructive  article  for  hoys, 
aud  grown-up  people  too.  [See  description  and  Illustra¬ 
tion  iu  our  December  Number,  and  in  Hearth  and  Home 
for  November  26.]  Our  eleven-year  old  boy  has  run  his 
engine  an  average  of  an  hour  or  more  a  day  for  five 
weeks  past;  has  exhibited  it.  in  motion  to  many  of  his 
playmates  ;  has  hitched  on  the  toy  machinery,  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  go  just  as  well  as  when  first  started.  It  is  given 
to  any  one  sending  tivo  subscribers  to  Hearth  and  Home, 
at  $3  a  year ;  or  three  subscribers  to  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  at  $1.50  a  year.  It  will  be  sent  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  or  Territories  free,  if  36  cents  are  supplied 
to  prepay  postage. 


Small  Truck  Farm,  near  New  fork  City. 

For  Sale,  a  valuable  Farm  of  31  Acres  of  the  best  quality 
of  land  tor  raising  Garden  Truck  tor  the  N.  Y.  City  markets, 
for  which  it  has  been  m  part  devoted.  It  is  on  Long  Island, 
less  than  9  miles  by  the  best  of  roads  from  Hie  N.  Y.  City 
Ferries.  and  m  the  midst  of  the  celebrated  Long  Island 
Truck  farms,  many  of  which  are  valued  at  $100  to  $1,000  per 
acre.  It  has  neat,  comfortable.  New  Buildings,  and  will  be 
sold  on  easy  terms  of  payment,  sav  one-third  to  one-half 
cash, and  the  balance  on  Bond  and  Mortgage.  Price  S;0,000. 

Address  S.  F.  GOODING, 

Care  of  American  Agriculturist  Office,  New  York. 
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SUGAR  TROUGH  GOURD. 

I  have  raised  this  year  on  K  of  an  acre  750  of  these  gourds, 
that  will  average  5  gallons  each,  and  100  of  the  largest  will 
hold  from  7  to  1 L  gallons  each.  X  believe  one  may  be  grown 
to  hold  15  gallons;  and  in  my  Catalogue  have  ottered  a  pre¬ 
mium  of  $10  for  the  largest,  and  $5  for  the  second,  grown 
in  ’71.  I  have  used  them  in  the  Sugar  Camp  and  for  I.ard 
Cans  for  several  years,  and  they  are  not  only  the  cheapest, 
but  best  vessels  for  these  purposes;  are  valuable  for  a  va¬ 
riety  of  household  purposes. 

My  stock  of  seed  was  exhausted  last  year,  and  I  returned 
the  money  to  nearly  one  thousand  of  my  customers,  but  1 
can  supply  all  demands  this  year.  My  Catalogue  lor  ’ll  gives 
full  directions  for  their  growth  and  management,  and  the 
prices  and  description  of  200  varieties  of  Field,  Garden,  and 
Flower  Seeds,  including  9  varieties  of  Beans,  0  of  Beets,  10 
of  Cabbage ;  Cucumber,  7,  Corn,  9,  Gourd.  5,  Melon,  9.  Peas, 
8,  and  nearly  every  thing  any  family  wants  to  plant ;  also  10!) 
choice  varieties  of  Flowers.  Send  for  the  Catalogue. 

SANFORD  CORN, 

Hugh’s  Corn,  SSSorway  Oats. 

I  have  a  fine  stock  of  the  above,  and  wishing  to  get  re¬ 
ports  from  my  patrons,  I  have  offered  premiums  for  the 
largest  yield  from  4  lbs.  of  seed,  in  *71.  I  believe  the  Hugh’s 
Corn  will  yield  more  sound  corn  to  the  acre  than  any  va¬ 
riety  I  have  ever  seen.  My  Catalogue  describes  them,  and 
gives  conditions  to  those  competing  for  premiums;  also 
prices  by  the  peck  and  bushel. 

4  lbs.  of  any  one  of  the  above,  by  mail,  $1,  or  the  three  to 
one  address,  $2.50. 

Address  WALDO  F.  BROWN, 

Box  75,  Oxford,  Butler  Co.,  Ohio. 


1871. 

J0  M.  TMQRBUSSftJ  &  CO. 

Issue  their  Annual  Descriptive 

Catalogue  of  Flower  Seeds 

on  the  First  of  February,  which  will  be  mailed  to  Novelty 
Seekers  and  all  in  want  of  reliable  and  Standard  Flower 
Seeds,  Spring  Bulbs,  etc.,  by  addressing 

15  jrOIIKT  STJRJSET,  KEW  YOF.K. 

To  Farmers  &  Gardeners, 

If  the  Garden  Seeds  you  use.  have  proved  fresh  and  true 
to  name,  stick  to  the  man  who  sells  them  to  you;  lie  is 
worth  encouraging.  If  you  have  not  found  them  fresh  and 
true,  I  shall  be  happy  to  add  your  name  to  those  of  the  fifty 
thousand  fanners  and  market  gardeners  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  and  Canadas,  whom  I  annually  supply 
with  my  warranted  garden  seeds.  My  large  vegetable  and 
flower  seed  Catalogue,  abounding  with  elegant  engravings, 
sent  free  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


NEWTON’S  WHITE  PROBSTEIER 
wh  BMB®  OATS,  Excelsiop.  Oats,  Sanford  Corn, 
Early  Rose  Potatoes  and  Vegetable  Seeds.  The  Prob- 
steier  Oats  were  introduced  by  me,  and  were  awarded  the 
First  Premium  at  the  New-York  State  Fair,  1809.  and  at  the 
New-Jersey  State  Fair,  1870.  From  six  acres  I  have  liar- 
vested  587  bushels  of  these  oats.  Prices  reasonable. 
Send  two  stamps  for  samples.  Catalogues  tree. 

WM.  NEWTON, 

Henrietta,  N.  Y. 


THE  TROPHY  TOMATO. 

In  its  combination  of  size,  thickness,  solidity,  and  quality, 
I  consider  this  new  Tomato  unequalled.  My  stock  was  grown 
from  seed  selected  with  the  utmost  care  by  Col.  Waring, 
the  originator.  Price.  25  cents  per  package,  by  mail,  post¬ 
paid.  JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


Buy  Only  the  Genuine 

Troplay  Tomato  Seed,  from  choice  fruit,  25  cents  per 
packet;  5  packets  for  $1,  post-paid. 

Charter  Oak  Tomato,  new  and  fine,  only  10  cents 
per  set.  Yokohama  Squash,  best  winter  variety,  15  cents 
per  packet.  Send  in  your  orders  early.  Address 

W.  H.  RATHBONE,  TJncasvillc,  Conn. 


5 SLOWER  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS.— Warranted 

fresh  and  reliable.  Over  7,000  trials  last  year  and  not 
a  single  failure  reported.  Twenty-live  packets,  $1.00;  larger 
collections,  $2,  $3,  and  $5,  by  mail,  postage  paid.  Send 
for  Catalogue.  H.  E.  ACKER.  Seed  Grower, 

Woodbridge,  N.  J. 


TROPHY  TOMATO. 

The  best  in  cultivation.  Early,  large,  productive,  and  of 
the  very  best  quality.  25  els.  per  packet,  5  packets  for  $1.00, 
$5.00  per  ounce. 

15.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

Nos.  23  Park  Place  &  20  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


SEEDS  and  GRAINS. 


Our  new  Catalogue,  larger  and  more  fully  Illustrated  than 
usual,  is  now  ready  for  distribution  free  to  all  upon  receipt 
of  stamps.) 


R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  376.  1S9  &  191  Water  St„ 


Mew  York. 


The  largest  assortment  of  Agricultural  lmple° 
ments  and  Fertilizers  in  the  City. 


WERBENA  SEED. — Send  25  cents  for  a  packet 
of  our  choice  Verbena  Seed  ;  saved  from  a  collection 
of  100  named  kinds. 

J.  T.  SMITH  &  SONS,  Brentwood,  N.  II. 


BEST  SEEP  AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 

WARD  WELL  &  CO.’S  ' 

Field  «&£Grarden  Seeds  at  from  20  to  30  per  cent 
below  usual  rates.  .  •* 

We  offer  100  bushels  Sanford  Corn;  Ramsdell.  Norway, 
and  Surprise  Oats;  superior  Garden  Beans,  Sweet  Corn  and 
Peas,  and  other  Vegetable  Seeds,  Conover’s  Colossal  Aspara¬ 
gus  roots,  etc.  Also,  Flower  Seeds— Gladiolus,  Japan  Lilies, 
and  other  Spring-flowering  Bulbs— all  warranted  genuine, 
and  sure  to  grow,  at  lower  rates  than  usually  offered.  In 
purchasing  from  a Country  Seed  store,  you  save  for  yourself 
extra  charges, 'which  are  generally  made  for  high  rents, 
enormous  taxes,  and  the  profits  of  “  Middlemen.11  You  get 
good  measure  —  “largest  packets  for  the  price  I  have 
seen  for  some  years”— says  one  of  our  customers— and  pure 
seed.  Gardeners  near  New  York,  we  refer  to  “Iron  Clad 
Can  Co.,  42  Murray  Street.  Catalogues  free.  Address 

WARD  WELL  &  CO.,  West  Dresden,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 


©sage  ©range  Seed 


Bv  mail,  post-paid,  75  cents  per  pound. 

Address  ‘  L.  G.  PRATT  &  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


L  PURE  CAME  SEED. 

This  Seed,  grown  under  our  own  obser¬ 
vation,  is  Pure  and  True  to  the  varieties 
named.  The  Cane  producing  it  having 
yielded  200  to  300  galls,  syrup  per  acre. 

Our  Regular  Sorgo  is  a  Fresli  Impor- 
tat  Ion  from  flie  motif li  of  tlie 
Yang-Tsc-Kiang,  the  best  cane-grow¬ 
ing  section  of  China. 

Keg.  Sorgo  and  Liberian,  by  mail,  40  els- 
per  lb.:  by  Express,  25  lbs.  or  less,  25  cts- 
per  lb. ;  over  25  ibs.,  15  cts.  per  lb. 

Oomseeana  and  Neeazana  by  mail,  50  cts.  ’ 
per  lb. ;  by  Express,  25  lbs.  or  less,  30  ats. 
per  lb. ;  over  25  lbs.,  20  cts.  per  lb. 

SORGO  HAND-BOOK  sent  free.  Address 
BLYMYER,  NORTON  &  CO., 
Cincinnati,  O. 


Beautiful  Flowers 


ANO  CHOICE  VEGETABLES, 
Mendenhall’s  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
Seeds  and  Floral  Guide,  for  1871, 

is  published  and  ready  to  send  out.  It  is  elegantly  printed 
on  line  tinted  paper,  illustrated  with  numerous  fine  Wood 
Engravings,  and  bound  in  tinted  covers.  The  most  beauti¬ 
ful  and  most  instructive  Guide  for  the  Flower  and  Vegetable 
Garden  ever  issued  in  the  West;  and  the  FINEST  EVER 
PUBLISHED  BY  ANY  SEEDSMEN  AS  THEIR  SECOND 
ANNUAL  CATALOGUE.  Sent  free  to  all  my  customers  of 
1870.  without  application,  and  will  be  sent  FREE  and  POST¬ 
PAID,  to  all  others  who  order  them. 

Address  J.  F.  MENDENHALL,  Carmel,  Ind. 


ANY  Si  AY 


Can  turn  an  Honest  penny  by  selling 


AMERICAN  SWEET 


CHESTN  UT 


TREES. 


Spring  is  the  time  to  plant.  Now  is  the  time  to  take  or¬ 
ders.  Can’t  do  your  neighbors  a  greater  kindness  than  to 
urge  them  to  buy,  as  it  is  llie  best  farm  tree  planted,  both 
for 

TDIBEffi  ANSI  NUTS. 


Mr.  Balthis,  of  Corydon,  Indiana,  proprietor  of  the  Mam¬ 
moth  Dent  Corn  advertised  in  our  Dec.  No.,  offers  $50  in 
premiums  as  follows:  $25  for  the  largest  and  best  yield  from 
a  two  pound  package,  $15  for  the  second  largest  yield,  and 
R10  for  tlie  third. 

The  reports  and  sample  ears,  with  the  required  evidence, 
to  he  forwarded  to  Messrs.  II.  A.  King  &  Co.,  publishers  of 
The  Bee-Keepeks’  Jouknal  and  National  Faeaiee,  240 
Broadway,  New  York,  who  will  award  tlie  premiums  and 
announce  tlie  same  through  the  columns  of  their  Journal. 
Send  fora  descriptive  Circular  giving  History,  Prices,  and 
Premiums.  Address 

ISAAC  N.  BALTHIS,  Corydon,  Ind. 


Trophy  tomato  seed.— 10  cts.,  25  cts., 

53  cts.  per  package.  Rochester  Bell,  35  cts.  per  pack¬ 
age.  Best's  Potato  Book,  only  25  cents.  Send  for  Cata¬ 
logue  of  100  varieties  potatoes,  and  other  seeds. 

Address  O.  BURRAS,  North  Fairfield,  O. 


TO  THE  SEES®  TIl^EOEL 

Our  Wholesale  Catalogue  of  all  descriptions  of  Seeds 
for  1S71  is  now  ready,  and  will  he  mailed  to  Dealers  only 
on  application. 

J.  M.  THOEBURN  &  CO., 

Importers  and  Growers  of  Seeds, 

15  John  Street,  New  Y'ork. 

Tlie  Trophy  Tomato  by  the  ounce.  Conover’s  Colossal 
Asparagus  by  the  pound. 


Choice  Mixed  Verbena  Seed, 

Selected  from  upwards  of  one  hundred  named  varieties. 
Per  package,  25  cents;  five  packages,  $1.01).  Catalogue  of 
Verbenas,  Roses,  Dahlias,  Double  Geraniums,  etc.,  forward¬ 
ed  on  application,  enclosing  3-cent  stamp.  Addre’ss 

DEXTER  SNOW,  Chicopee.  Mass. 

MYiXCELSlOE  OATS. — Best  White  for  our  eli- 
MjU mate,  weighing  37 lbs.  to  bushel  now— yield  70  to  109 
bushels  per  acre.  Single  bushel,  $5.  Three  bushels  for  $10. 
Chester  Pigs  a  specialty.  Alderney,  Durham,  and  Ayrshire 
Calves.  Fancy  Poultry,  Deer,  &c.  For  sale,  cheap,  by  N. 
GUILBERT,  Evergreen  Farm,  Gwynedd,  Pa.  Wanted  a 
White  Swan. 


ITUesh  Honey-Locust  Seed,  from  Honey-Locust  Farm,  L.  L, 
1  $1  per  lb.;  5  to  10  lbs.,  ill)  cts.;  over  10  lbs.,  80  cts.  Also, 
genuine  Norway  Oats,  $1.50  per  bu.  Good  corn  ears,  15  to 
18  inches  long,  $2  per  bn.  li.  CRISWELL,  Brooklyn,  L.  I. 


PRIME  PEAR  SEED,  PURE  CROP  1S70.— Ger¬ 

man,  $100;  French,  $200  per  100  lbs. 

C.  11AOUX,  35  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


Terms  and  Circulars  free.  Address, 

STORKS,  HARRISON  &  CO., 

Painesville,  Lake  Co.,  O. 


POMONA  NURSERY. 

200,000  two-year-old  Asparagus  Roots  and  other  Plants  for 
sale.  Send  stamp  for  Catalogue  of  56  pages.  It  tells  What 
and  How  to  Plant.  WM.  PARRY',  Cinnaminsou,  N.  J. 


BLOOMINGTON  NURSERY, 

ILLINOIS. 

600  Acres.  19th  Year.  13  Greenhouses, 

1.C00.000  Apple  Seedlings,  2,000,000  Apple  Root-Grafts,  200 
Bushels  Apple  Seed,  200  Bushels'Peach  Seed,  3,000.000  Osage 
Orange  Plants,  200,000  Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry  Iioot-Gvafts, 
Fruit,  Ornamental  and  Evergreen  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses, 
Greenhouse  Plants,  Bulbs,  immense  stock  and  assortment. 
Colored  Fruit  and  Flower  Plates,  superior -to  all  others. 
Send  10  cts.  for  Catalogues.  Price-List  free. 

F.  It.  PHOENIX, 

Bloomington,  Ill. 


BLACKBERRY,  RASPBERRY,  and  STRAW¬ 
S'-^  BERRY  plants  in  variety.  Clias.  Downing,  $4  per  1,000; 
Kentucky,  $2  per  100,  etc.  Send  for  Price-List. 

DAVID  BAIRD,  Manalapan,  N.  J. 


New  aM  Rare  Plants  for  Spring  of  1871. 

JOMfcJ  SAOL’S 

Catalogue  of  new  and  beautiful  plants  will  be  [ready  about 
February  1st,  containing  a  beautiful  colored  plate  of  two 
flue  new  Geraniums  (Colesliill  and  Lady  Edith),  mailed  free 
to  all  my  customers ;  to  others,  price  10  cts.,  or  a  plain  copy 
to  all  free. 

JOHN  SAIJli,  Washington  City,  D.  C» 


COLORED 

of  Fruits  and  Flowers,  superior  to  all  others.  Four  sam¬ 
ples  by  mail  for  $1.  Send  for  List. 

F.  K.  1’HCEXIX,  Bloomington  Nursery,  III. 


fgPIIOSE  wishing’  to  buy  Small  Fruit  Plants  will 
-H-  please  send  for  my  new  descriptive  price-list,  now 
ready.  Also  Seed  Potatoes. 

’  'rirr\«  r-  a  mt 


TUGS.  C.  ANDREWS,  Moorestown,  N.  ,T. 


WANSEMOND  SWEET  POTATOES  for  Sale 

and  to  sprout  on  shares.  For  terms,  etc.,  address 

ALFRED  LEE,  Kokomo,  Ind. 


1,009,000  ’©RAPE-VINES.  „jgFj 

CONCORD  VINES,  2  years  old,  No.  3,  only  $25  per  1,000. 
The  largest,  cheapest,  and  most  superior  stock  of  loading 
varieties  of  well-rooted  Grape-Vines  ever  offered. 

Without  fall,  cheaper  than  you  can  buy  elsewhere. 
Address  Bloomington,  Ill.  DR.  H.  SCHRCEDER. 


COLUBIRUS  NURSERY. — A  very  large  and  com¬ 
plete  assortment  of  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Shrubs,  Roses  and 
Plants,  of  the  best  quality,  and  at  reasonable  prices.  Cata¬ 
logues  mailed  lo  applicants.  R.  G.  Hanford,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


BORO-HUM  REDEEMED! 

Send  immediately  for  New  Descriptive  Circulars. 

CLOUGH  REFINING  CO .,  Cincinnati ,  O. 


THE  SMALL  FRUITS  yield  the  profits,  and  the 
plants  sold  n t  about  the  cost  of  raising  them,  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  keeping  stock  over.  Send  for  Catalogue,  and  how 
to  grow  them.  '  SILAS  WALTON,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 
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BLOOMINGTON  NURSERY,  ILL. 

10th  T  ear.  000  Acres.  13  Greenhouses. 

Largest  Assortment— all  sizes.  Best  Stock ! 
LOW  PRICES  I 

Would  you  know  What,  When,  How  to 
Plant ! 

Fruit,  Shade,  Evergreen  Trees;  Root-Grafts;  Seedlings; 
Osage  Plants;  Apple  Seed;  Early  Rose  Potatoes;  Shrubs; 
Roses;  Greenhouse  and  Garden  Plants,  etc.,  etc. 

FLOWER  &  VEGETABLE  SEEDS! 

Finest,  Best  Collection— Sorts  and  Quality. 

Send  10  cents  lor  New.  Illustrated.  Descriptive  Catalogue- 
90  pages  Send  stamp;  each,  lor  Catalogues  of  Seeds,  with 
plain  directions— 64  pages.  Bedding  and  Garden  Plants  32,  and 
Wholesale  Price-List— 21  pages 
Address  F.  K.  PHOENIX,  Bloomington,  Ill. 

I^OR  SALE. — The  best  Strawberry  for  field  cul¬ 
ture.  Charles  Downing  The  best  potato,  Early  Rose. 
SAM’B  F  DE  COU.  Recklesstown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

New  and  Beautiful  Plants, 

For  1871. 

We  offer  a  very  large  stock,  comprising  all  the  finest  nov¬ 
elties  in  Green-lionse,  Hot-house  and  Bedding 
Plants. 

New  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue,  with  fine  Col¬ 
ored  Plate  ready  Feb.  1.  To  our  customers  free  ;  to  others, 
10  cents. 

ELL W ANGER  &  BARRY, 

I  Established  1S40.]  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

COLUMBUS  NURSERY.— Greenhouse  and  Bedding 
Plants  give  universal  satisfaction.  Spring  Catalogue  mailed 
tc  applicants.  R.  G,  HANFORD  Columbus,  Ohio. 

ffNREES,  PLANTS,  and  GRAPE-VINES. —  W/iole- 
.0.  saw  Price  ioi  1ST  1  Early  Way  or  Richmond  Cherry  on 
Black  Worrillo  Stock,  handsome  and  thriltv,  with  well-form¬ 
ed  heads,  2  to  3  ft..  $1U0  pel  Mr,  3  to  4  ft.,  $150;  4  to  7  ft.,  $201) 
pei  M  By  the  100  at  lit  rates.  Also,  English  Worrillo  Ap¬ 
ple  Tiees  two  years  leading  varieties,  $75  per  M. :  $10  per 
100  Apple  Root-grafts,  done  in  best  manner.  $8  per  M. 


or  C.  O.  D. 

HENRY  AVERY, 

Burlington.  Iowa. 

A  FEW  THOUSAND  fine  1  &  2-year  Concord,  II.  Prolific, 
Rogers’  var.  and  Salem  grape-vines,  at  about  half  the 
usuai  rates.  Foi  prices  write  D.  D.  IVES,  Hamden,  Conn. 

Shrubs,  Vines,  Bedding,  and  Ornamental 
Foliage  Plants. 

CHOICE  VARIETIES— MANY'  NEW  AND 
RARE  SORTS. 

Illustrated  Catalogue 

Sent  free  to  all  applicants  sending  stamp. 

OLM  BROS..  Springfield,  Mass. 

TRE  fTS . 

FRUIT  AED 

For  Spring  of  1871. 

THE  LARGEST  AND  MOST  COMPLETE  STOCK  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  CATALOGUES  MAILED  PREPAID,  AS  FOLLOWS*. 

IV  o.  1,  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits,  10  cts. 
So.  2,  “  Ornamental  trees,  «&c.,  10c. 

Wo*  3,  “  Greenhouse  plants,  &c.,  10c. 

No.  4,  Wholesale,  £c. 

No.  5,  Catalogue  of  Bulbs,  published  Aug.  1st,  2c. 

ELLWMGEK  BARRY, 
Mount  Hope  Nurseries, 
[Established  1840.]  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

"  IVY  ¥ill  NUUSERIES. 

Our  Catalogue  of  200  varieties  of  Seed  Potatoes,  over  ICO 
varieties  of  Strawberriei,  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Grape- 
Vines,  Garden  Seeds,  etc.,  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants. 
Address  REIS1G  &  HEXAMER, 

New  Castle,  'Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

HEIKES  NURSERIES. 

Full  assortments  tor  the  Spring  of  1371.  Early  and  prompt 
shipments  and  careful  packings. 

APPLE  SEEDLINGS, 

Pear  and  Cherry  Seedlings  of  fine  quality  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties;  also  Peat,  Peach.  Plum,  (@$150  per  M.;>  and  Cherry- 
Trees,  Grapes  Currants, and  Gooseberries  in  especially  good 
supply.  ROOT-GRAFTS. 

Per  1.000.  Per  10,000. 

Apple  root-grafts,  leading  sorts . $10.00  $  70.00 

*■  Southern  list .  10.00  90.00 

Plum  1  Leading  sorts .  15.00  125.00 

“  “  Wild  Goose .  25.00  200.00 

Pear  collar-grafts,  leading  sorts .  25.00  200.00 

See  Price-List,  sent  free,  for  inducements  and  for  su¬ 
periorities  claimed  in  root-grafts.  Directions  for  planting 
■with  the  most  approved  plan  fora  Nursery  will  be  given 
with  every  order  W.  F  HEIKES,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

THE  ROCHESTER  BERRY  BASKET. 

Light,  Durable,  and  Cheap. 

Fruit  cooks  well,  carries  well,  and  sells  well  in  it.  Best 
ventilated  Basket  in  the  market.  Agents  wanted  in  every 
Fruit-growing  Section  in  the  United  States.  Please  address 
General  Agents,  COLLINS,  GEDDES  &  CO., 

Moorestown,  N.  J. 

rjPHE  SANFORD  CORN  I  offer  was  grown  from 
seed  obtained  from  S.  B.  Panning.  Read  my  advertise 
ment  oi  Gourd  Sanford  Corn,  &c.,  on  page  76. 

WALDO  F  BROWN. 


The  Largest  Assortment  of 

AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS, 
SEEDS,  and 

FERTILIZERS, 

Will  be  found  at  our  old  established  Warehouse,  189  &  191 
Water  Street. 

Circulars  and  information  free  to  all. 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  376, 

New  York. 


DRAIRIE  STATE  CORN  SHELLER. 


DAIRYMEN 

BUY  T5IE 

Iron-Clad  Milk  Can. 


The  above  cut  represents  the  Side  Handle  of  this  Can, 
which  is  the  best  in  use.  It  is  made  of  the  very  best  wrought 
and  malleable  iron ,  tinned ,  which  makes  it  proof  against 
breaking  under  any  circumstances.  It  sets  closer  to  the 
Can  than  any  other  handle.  The  centre  being  raised  above 
the  handle  part, it  furnishes  the  hoisting- and  dumping  socket, 
and  presents  a  perfectly  smooth  surface,  which  prevents 
bruising  other  Cans,  setting  near ,  in  transportation;  and 
the  handle  is  arranged  so  as  to  drop  against  a  piece  of  rubber, 
which  does  away  with  all  noise  in  transporting;©!*  handling 
the  Can. 

Being  made  of  Wrought  Iron,  they  can  be  shaped  to  any 
sized  Can  without  springing  the  tin. 

P.  S. — The  Milk  Pail  will  be  shown  in  our  next  issue. 

See  Bottom  and  Cover  in  Dec.  and  Jan.  Is  os. 

Self-Acting  Sates. 

Ntcliolson’s  Patent  Self-Acting  Carriage  Gate  j 

and  Self-Shutting  Hand  Gates  are  the  latest  improved  and  i 
best  m  the  world. 

For  illustrated  Circulars  and  Price-list  seud  to  the 

American  Gate  Company,  Cleveland,  0. 

Not  to  lie  Paid  for  until  Tried. 

-  —  '-_^r=r  -  ~r. — ^  Bo  you  want' 

for  your  own  use  or 
the  Agency  of  the 

NISH  WITZ 


PULVERIZING 

HARROW? 


The  best  in  the  world.  See  what  responsible  parties,  who 
have  used  them,  say : 

From  Cornell  University.  —  “We  would  advise  every 
farmer  to  procure  one  without  delay.  It  will  amply  repay 
any  one  for  the  outlay  in  the  first  season  of  its  use.” 

E.  G.  Putnam,  Business  Manager. 

From  Amherst  College.—"  The  Harrow  lias  been  thor¬ 
oughly  tried.  We  are  more  than  satisfied  with  it.” 

Levi  Stockbridge,  Prof,  of  Agriculture. 

From  report  of  the  great  National  Tidal  at  Utica,  -V.  Y„ 
accompanied  by  a  Special  Gold  Medal. — "The  efi'ect  01  Ibis 
Machine  was  most  astonishing.  We  cannot  speak  too  highly 
of  it." 

From  report  of  American  Institute  Farmers'  Club.—"  It 
is  as  far  ahead  of  the  common  Harrow  as  a  Colt's  revolver 
or  Sharp’s  rifle  is  ahead  of  the  old  Hint-lock  fire  arm.” 

Solon  Robinson. 

From  Hon.  John  Stanton  Gould.— “It  is  the  very  best 
Harrow  I  have  ever  seen.  Its  effect  as  compared  with  other 
harrows  is  as  different  as  velvet  and  tow  cloth.' 

Send  for  Circular  to 

SEW-YORK  PLOW  CO., 

94  Beekmau  Street,  New  York. 

I^UGAR  TROUGH  GOURDS  have  no  handles, 
but  grow  with  a  flat  bottom.  People  ask  what  are  they 
good  for  ?  I  answer  for  what  their  name  implies.  Also, 
l'o  keep  lard  in.  To  salt  pickles  m.  For  soap  dishes.  For 
egg  baskets.  To  Hold  salt.  To  hold  beans.  To  take  toma¬ 
toes  to  market.  To  take  peaches  to  town.  To  use.  To  sell. 
To  look  at.  Remember  they  grow  by  tlie  acre  to  average 
over  K  bushel  each.  See  cut,  and  read  advertisement  on 
page  76.  WALDO  F  BROWN. 


We  are  now  extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
Corn  Shellers,  Hand  Shellers,  Hand-Feeding  and  Self-Feed¬ 
ing  Two  and  Four  Hole  Power  Shellers.  One,  Two,  and 
Four  Horse  Powers.  Also  “  Tornado,”  Old  Ground  Break¬ 
ing  and  Double-Shovel  Plows. 

For  full  description,  prices,  terms,  &c„  address 

JOLIET  MANUFACTURING  CO„ 
Joliet,  Illinois. 

Metropolitan  Agricultural  Works, 

Office  &Warch«use,  58  &  GO  Cortlamlt  St., 

New  Yoi;k. 

We  manufacture  and  sell  to  Dealers  &  Farmers  Mohawk 
Valley  Clipper  Steel  Plows;  Eagle  and  Peekskill 
Plows;  Southern  Plows;  Harrows  and  Cultivators  of 
all  kinds;  Copper  Strip  and  Telegraph  Hay  and  Stalk 
Cutters;  Harrington’s,  Holbrook’s,  and  Comstock’s 
Seed  Sowers  and  Cultivators;  and  every  other  imple¬ 
ment  needed  by  the  farmer.  Also.  FERTILIZERS  of  all 
kinds.  Pure  No.  1  Peruvian  Guano  in  lots  of  from  1  to  1,(40 
tons.  Pure  Ground  Pone  by  the  ton  or  cargo. 

LODI  M,\.\I;FA<  TT  RIYG  COMPANY'S 

Common  and  Double  Refined  Poudrette  at  retr.il  and 
wholesale.  This  valuable  fertilizer  has  been  manufactured 
the  past  season  with  more  than  usual  care,  and  having  an 
abundance  of  pure  night  soil,  it  lias  been  used  without  st  in  I 
in  its  manufacture.  We  give  but  few  of  the  hundreds  of 
testimonials  received  from  those  who  have  used  it  the  past 
season. 

E.  W.  Christie,  of  Haverstraw,  N.  Y,  under  date  of  Oct. 
20th,  1870,  says  :  “  I  used  the  Double  Defined  Poudrette  on 
Corn,  Potatoes,  and  Cabbage.  I  never  saw  better  corn  or 
more  on  the  acre  than  I  raised  this  year.  I  am  satisfied  the 
use  of  tlie  Poudrette  increased  Die  yield  fully  one-third.  It 
gives  the  plant  an  early  6tart,  makes  it  grow  rapidly,  giving 
less  work  to  cultivate  it ;  I  also  find  it  a  sure  preventive  of 
the  Cut,  or  Wire-worm,  which  often  destroys  tlie  young  corn 
or  cuts  tlie  roots.  It  more  than  doubled  my  yield  of  pota¬ 
toes  aud  cabbages.” 

R.  D.  Pearce,  of  Squam  Village,  N.  J.,  says  in  a  letter  da¬ 
ted  Sept.  20th,  1870 :  “I  used  the  Double  Defined  Poudrette 
mostly  on  corn.  The  corn  came  up  in  a  superior,  healthy 
condition,  and  continued  to  |;row  faster  and  more  stalky 
than  that  planted  in  tlie  same  field  with  best  barnyard 
compost.  I  am  well  satisfied  my  corn  is  twice  better  than 
tlie  cost  of  tlie  Poudrette.  I  also  applied  it  to  pumpkins 
and  other  vines  with  much  better  results  than  witli  com¬ 
post.” 

Price  of  Double  Refined  Poudrette,  $25  per  Ton. 

Common  Poudrette,  $2  per  Barrel. 

GRIPPING  &  CO„ 

58  &  60  Cortlnndt  Street,  New  York. 


Holbrook’s  Regulator^ 

and  Cultivator. 


Won  highest  prize  at  N.  Y.  State  Trial,  1870.  Sows  Beet, 
Carrot,  Onion,  Parsnip,  Turnip,  etc.  Seed  Conductor  beinjr 
enamelled  WHITE  inside  shows  the  seed  as  it  drops.  Packed 
one  or  six  in  a  box.  The  Hand  Cultivator  to  weed  between 
rows,  saves  much  labor.  A  liberal  discount  to  dealers.  Send 
lor  Circulars.  P.  F.  1IOLBKOOK  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


W.Vi-ATER. PROOF  BUILDING  PAPER,  for 

«  ”  Roofing,  Sheatliing,  Ceilings,  Oil-Cloths,  Shoe  Stiff- 
I  enings.  Tags,  Trunks,  Blasting  Cartridges,  Flour  and  Grain 
Bins,  &c.  (Patent-secured.)  For  sale  by 

HUNTER  &  POSTLEY, 
Paper  Warehouse,  59  Dnane-st.,  New  York. 

lane  Mills  and  Sugar  Evaporators. 

Tlie  best  and  cheapest.  Our  improved  Evaporator  is 
licensed  by  the  proprietors  of  Cook's,  Cory’s  and  Harris’ 
patents,  combined  with  our  own  improvements  patented 
June  18th,  1869.  The  best  Evaporator  for  Sugar  Cane,  Sor¬ 
ghum,  and  Maple  Sugar.  Sent!  for  Cane  Circulars  to  Hart¬ 
ford.  Ct.;  for  Maple  Circulars,  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  Address 
THE  HARTFORD  SORGHUM  MACHINE  CO. 
State  that  yotl  saw  this  in  the  Agriculturist. 

The  PLANET  Drill  for  SEED  or  Fertilizers,  the 

Lest.  Remodelled,  improved,  cheapened. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO„  119  South  4th  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
Illustrated  Circulars. 

FLAX.  HEMP.  RAMIE. 

We  make  separate  Brakes  for  cacli  article.  Tlie  Flax 
Brake  is  well  known  as  the  best  in  any  market.  Tlie  Hemp 
Brakes  are  strong  and  will  break  fast  and  first-rate,  taking 
out  nearly  all  the  woody  matter.  The  Ramie  Brake  will  do 
tlie  work  and  clean  this  new  plant  as  required.  Please  send 
for  Circular  to  JOHN  W.  QUINCY, 

Treasurer,  Mallory  &  Sanford  Flax  and  Hemp  Machine  Co., 
98  William  St.,  New  York. 

The  PLANET  Drill  is  on  working  exhibition 
at  119  South  4th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  lor  compari¬ 
son,  examination,  and  trial. 
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FARM  &,  PLANTATION 
MACHINERY. 

Farm.  Orist  AHills, 

For  Band  and  Power  Use. 

FEED  AND  GRAIN  MILLS;  BONE  MILLS; 

COTTON  GINS;  COTTON  AND  HAY  PRESSES; 
SHAW’S  COTTON-SEED  IIULLERS; 

DRUG,  COFFEE,  and  SPICE  MILLS; 

HAND  CORN  SHELLERS,  $1  each. 

OUR  MILLS  AND  IIULLER  RECEIVED  HIGHEST 
PREMIUMS  AT  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  FAIR  OF  1ST0. 

Wemake PORTABLE  FARM  STEAM-ENGINE 
AND  BOILER,  3-Hoi\sc  Power.  Price,  Com¬ 
plete,  $350.  Also, 

LEEDS’  CHAMPION  POST-HOLE  DIGGERS, 
WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

COTTON-SEED  MEAL  and  COTTON-SEED  OIL-CAKE 
always  on  hand.  Send  for  circulars  ;  free  to  all. 

JEWELL  Hi  EHLEN,  9:5  Liberty  St., 

New  Y oik  Ciiy. 


Holbrook’s  Patent  Swivel  Plows, 

For  Level  Land  and  Side  Hill. 

WON  THE 

HIGHEST  PRIZE 

at  N.Y.  State  Trial, 
1870,  for  Plowing 

Scd  &/  Stubble 

Leave  no  dead  furrows  nor  ridges,  but  an  even  surface. 
Eight  sizes.  F.  F.  HOLBROOK  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Motive  Power  for  nothing1. 

Our  Patent  Self-Regulating,  Storm-Defying  Wind¬ 
mill  is  superior  for  pumping  water  for  Railroads, 
Country  Residences,  Hotels,  Farms,  Stock-Fields,  Drainage, 
Irrigation,  etc.  For  Circulars,  address 

CONTINENTAL  WINDMILL  CO„ 

5  College  Place,  New  York. 


P 


LANET  Drill  No.  1. — For  Farm  or  Garden 

use,  $7;  holds  3  lbs.  Low-priced,  reliable. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  119  South  4th  St..  Pliila.,  Pa. 


g  J2s:e©Isi<csr  Glass  Chatter. 


Cuts  Glass  equal  to  a  Diamond,  Price,  $1.50  >- 

■g  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere.  '  ' 

SE.  D.  &  W.  A.  F^EMCI4,s 

o _ Cor.  Third  and  Vice  Sts.,  Camden.  N.  J.  '% 


F LANET  Drill  No.  2. —  For  Market  Gardeners , 
Seed  Growers,  Nurserymen,  if  12.  Holds  10  ibs.  Light, 
durable,  complete. 


The  Double  Harpoon  Horse  Hay-F ork 

received  the  Highest  Award  and  Bronze 
Medal  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  trial 
in  September,  1870.  Received  twenty-live 
Premiums  the  fall  of  1870.  Endorsed-  by  the 
American  Agriculturist ,  and  by  thousands 
of  the  best  fanners  in  the  country.  For  De¬ 
scriptive  Catalogues,  containing  lull  particu¬ 
lars,  address 

The  Pennock  Manufacturing  Co,, 

 Kennett  Square,  Pa. 


DRILL  No.  3. — For  Tmiclc ei*s, 
for  Peas,  Beans,  etc.,  for  N urserymen  and  for  all 
who  use  Guanc  or  Fertilizers.  $16.  ‘  Holds  4  bu.  Light, 
strong,  efficient,  thoroughly  galvanized. 

No  loss  from  wind  or  car'd essn ess. 


f  ITTLE  GIANT  LEVER  HORSE-POWER.— 
BL4  Strong,  Durable,  Simple,  Cheap,  easv  for  horses.  Will 
do  all  work.  Persons  using  them  sav  they  are  the  best. 
Send  for  Circular  to 

JOHN  W.  QUINCY,  98  William  st.,  New  York. 


The  PLANET  Drills  have  the  Great  Merit  of  planting 
the  seed  at  a  uniform  depth  without  the  cure  of  Hie 

operator. 


' The  HOTCHKISS  Brick  Ma- 
chine  makes  20,000  bricks  a 
day,  wliieli  can  be  hacked  immediately,  it  is  simple  cheap 
and  durable.  For  making  Drain-Tile  it  is  unrivalled.  Can 
be  seen  working  at  Company’s  Yard,  Ridgefield,  N.  J.  State, 
Countv,  and  yard  rights  for  sale. 

Address  FERRY  FARM  BRICK  WORKS, 
(Room  7.)  No.  19  Cliff  St..,  New  York. 


WAN1ED — AGENTS,  to  sell  the  celebrated 
HOME  SHUTTLE  SEWING  MACHINE.  Has  the 
under-feed ,  makes  the  “  lock-stitch  ”  (alike  on  both  sides), 
and  is  fully  licensed.  The  best  and  cheapest  family  Sewing 
Machine  in  the  market.  Address  JOHNSON,  CLARK  & 
CO.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  or 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


VIlMELr/ll?  Making'  ibi  Ilosirw  !— 

»  juijuttuiiju.#  (fry—  Beware  of  Swindlers!  As 

my  Plan  of  making  Vinegar  is  the  best,  persons  are  fraudu¬ 
lently  selling  Descriptions  of  it,  thereby  swindling  the  pub¬ 
lic.  I  give  away  Descriptions,  and  sell  Licenses  to  those  de¬ 
siring  to  use  them.  Send  3-ccnt  stamp  lor  postage  to 

A.  D.  STRONG,  Ashtabula,  (). 


Good,  Honest,  and  Serviceable. 

Ask  your  Merchants  for 


(Patented  May  29lli,  lsuo.) 


The  “Champions”  are  made  in  the  most  durable  man¬ 
ner  and  of  the  very  best  material,  and  every  pair 


WARRANTED. 

Their  Advasitages. 

The  seams  are  at  such  points  as  can  never  hurt  the  feet 
and  the  shoe  needs  only  to  he  closed  at  the  top  by  a  simple 
Buckle  and  strap  ;  saving  time,  trouble,  and  vexation. 

The  forepart  overlapping  the  quarter  renders  it  impossi¬ 
ble  for  dirt,  stubble  or  rubbish  to  enter  the  shoe,  which, 
to  farmers  and  laborers,  proves  a  blessing  indeed. 

Farmers,  it  yon  wish  to  procure  for  yourselves  and  hoys  a 
good,  honest,  serviceable  shoe,  one  that  will  give  you 
entire  satisfaction,  save  you  time,  trouble,  and  annoy¬ 
ance,  you  can  remit  ns  by  mail  the  prices  given  helow ; 
stating  your  size  or  number,  whether  Double  Sole  or  Sin¬ 
gle  Sole,  by  what  Express  to  ship,  and  they  will  be  sent 
you  by  return  Express. 

New  York,  May  10, 1870. 

We  have  examined  carefully  “Ballard's  Champion 
Shoe,”  and,  without  practical  use,  should  judge  it  to  be  a 
capital  article.  The  peculiar  cut  gives  it  the  set  and  bear¬ 
ings  of  a  boot,  with  the  ease  and  lightness  of  a  shoe ;  and  the 
strap  brings  it  as  closely  as  desired  around  the  ankle  with¬ 
out  the  trouble  of  strings.  Those  which  we  have  seen  are  of 
good  stock  and  well  made. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO. 

Men’s  Pegged,  Double  or  Single  Sole,  full  Oak  Kip . $2.75 

Boy’s  “  “  “  “  “  2.25 

Men’s  “  “  “  “  N.  K.  Calf  “  .  2.50 

Boy’s  "  “  “  “  “  “  “  2.00 

It  would  be  better  for  XO  or  13  to  club  together  and  send 
us  Money  Order  or  Registered  Letter.  It  is  easier  for 
us  to  send  13  Pairs  to  one  address  than  in  single  Pairs. 

The  Champions  are  manufactured  solely  by  the  well- 
known  House:  BAY  STATE  SHOE  &  LEATHER  CO.. 

32  and  31  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 

Address  A.  BALLARD  &  SON, 

P.  O.  Box  5,000,  New  Fork. 


Improved  Fool:  Lathes, 


With  Slide, Rest,  and  Fittings.  Elegant,  dura¬ 
ble.  cheap  and  portable.  Just  the  thing  for 
the  Artisan  or  Amateur  Turner, 
i  “  Many  readers  of  this  paper  have  one  of  them.” 
Good  news  for  all !  Delivered  at  your  door. 
Send  for  descriptive  Catalogue. 

N.  II.  Baldwin,  Laconia,  N.  H. 


THE  CELEBRATED 

Universal  Study  Lamp, 

I.  G.  KNAPP  &  CO.,  Manufacturers, 

and  St.  Germain  German  Study  Lamp, 

C.  A.  KLEEMAN,  Manufacturer, 
in  Standard,  Sliding,  Bracket,  Suspension,  and  other  stylesj 
with  all  requisites  for  same.  For  sale  at 

C.  F.  A.  HHVR.ICHS,  Sole  Agent, 

29,  31  &  33  Park  Place, 

(up  stairs)  New  York. 

See  description  in  editorial  columns.  Price-list  sent  free 
on  .application. 


JOSEPH  GIL  LOOT’S 
S  T  E  E  L  3P  E  N  S, 

For  sale  to  the  Trade  at  the  NEW  YORK  branch  of  the 
House,  91  John  Street. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS, 

Henry  Owen,  Agent. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

everywhere— large  profits— to 
sell  a  little  article  endorsed  by  every 
woman  using  it.  It  keeps  the  needle 
from  piercing  the  finger  and  thumb 
while  sewing.  With  it  she  sews 
one-third  faster.  Sample  and  circu¬ 
lar  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  30  cts.; 
or  call  and  examine. 

National  Finger  Guard  Co., 
777  Broadway,  New  York. 


First  Premium  Awarded  by  Am.  hast. 

1870, 

Microscopes,  (Illustrated  Price-List  and  Catalogues 
Magic  Lanterns,  f  free  to  any  address. 

T.  II.  MeALLISTER,  Optician, 49  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


Easily  made  with  our  Stencil  and  Key- 
Check  Outfit.  Circulars  Free, 
STAFFORD  M’F’G  CO., 

G6  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


CAREFUL  MEN 

Always  look  out  for  First-class  Securities. 

For  Bonds, 

Paying  you  good  interest,  write  to 

CHARLES  W.  HASSLER, 

No.  24  Broad  Street,  New  York. 


The  Burlington  &  Mo.  River  R.  R.  Co. 


Offer  about  3,000,000  Acres 


Iowa  &  Nebraska  Lands  for  Sale 


On  10  Years’  Credit,  at  6  per  cent  Interest, 


No  part  of  Principal  due  for  two  years  from  purchase  and 
afterwards  only  one-ninth  yearly. 


Products  will  Pay  for  land  and  Improvements. 


The  Liberal  Credits  given;  Free  Passes 

allowed;  small  annual  payments  required;  the  current 
market  value  of  money,  and  profits  on  Stock  raising,  prove 
these  terms  cheaper,  easier, and  better  than  to  buy  U.S.  land 
within  railroad-land  limits  at  §2.50  per  acre,  while  our  prices 
range  generally  from  4  to  5,  6,  8,  and  10  Dollars  per  acre. 
Quality  and  local  advantages  rule  the  price. 

Ou  these  generous  Terms  the  industrious  and  com¬ 
petent  can  buy  and  pay  for  a  good  Farm  and  Home.  In  be¬ 
ginning,  it  is  necessary  to  have  money  enough  to  nay  six  per  j 
cent  interest  on  the  land,  obtain  provisions,  build  a  cabin, 
buy  a  team  and  agricultural  implements  till  crops  are  rais-  I 
ed,  which  can  be  done  the  first  season,  by  commencing  in 
early  Spring. 

CIRCULARS  giving  full  particulars  are  supplied  gratis, 
and  any  wishing  to  induce  others  to  immigrate  with  them, or 
to  form  a  Colony,  are  invited  to  ask  for  all  they  want  to  I 
distribute. 

A  SECTIONAL  MAP,  showing  exact  location  of 
Lands  for  sale  in.  Iowa,  is  sold  for  30  cents,  and  a  similar 
Map  of  Nebraska  Lands  is  sold  for  20  cents. 

!  T 

Apply  to  GEO.  S.  HARRIS, 

Land  Commissioner  Burlington  &  Mo.  River  It.  R.  Co. 

For  Iowa  Lands,  at  BURLINGTON,  IOWA. 

For  Nebraska  Lands,  at  LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA. 


1JNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY, 
Have  a  Land  Grant  direct  from  the  Government  of 
13,000,000  Acres  of  the  Best  Farming  and  Mineral  Lands 
in  America.  3,000,000  acres  choice  farming  lands  on  the  line 
of  the  road,  in  the  State  op  Nebraska,  in  the  Great  Platte 
Valley ,  now  for  sale,  for  cash  or  credit  at  low  rates  of  inter¬ 
est.  These  lands  are  near  the  list  parallel  of  North  Latitude, 
In  a  mild  and  healthy  climate,  and  for  grain  growing  ami 
stock  raising  are  unequalled.  Prices  range  from  $2.50  to 
$10.00  per  acre.  Great  Inducements  to  Settlers  with  lim¬ 
ited  means.  3.500,000  Acres  rich  Government  lands 
along  tlie  road  between  Omaha  and  North  Platte, survey¬ 
ed  and  open  for  entry  under  the  Homestead  and  Pre-emption 
laws  and  can  be  taken  by  Actual  Settlers  Only.  An  oppor¬ 
tunity  never  before  presented  for  securing  homes  near  a 
great  Railroad  with  all  the  conveniences  of  an  old  settled 
country.  New  edition  of  descriptive  pamphlets  with  maps, 
now  ready  and  sent  free  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Europe. 

Address  O.  F.  DAVIS, 

Land  Commissioner 
U.  P.  It.  It.  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


FARM  FOR  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN. 

I  want  to  sell  a  prairie  farm,  640  acres,  on  N.W.  R,  R.,  2 
miles  from  Dc  Kalb.De  Kalb  Comity,  Ill.,  3  dwelling  houses, 
with  barns  and  out-houses,  6  miles  of  hoard  fence,  100,000 
shade  and  ornamental  trees.  Terms,  $25,000;  one-lialf  cash, 
balance  on  long  time  as  wanted,  Will  divide  farm. 

Address  A.  K.  STILES,  Gardner,  Ill. 


Better  than  Government  Bonds. 

Those  having  money  to  let,  can  (by  addressing  the  under¬ 
signed)  find  a  safe  investment  of  $3,000  at  6  per  cent  for  five 
rears,  secured  by  mortgage  on  first-class  real  estate,  title 
perfect.  Interest  paid  annually  or  semi-annually, us  may  be 
preferred,  or  liberty  to  close  mortgage  upon  any  failure. 

Address  B.  LINLEY,  Roseoe,  St.  Clair  Co.,  Mo. 


$2,000,000 

^§iW°rth  °f  REAL  ESTATE  for  Sale  in  Delaware 

w  n  and  Maryland.  Containing  from  30  to  400  acres.  Also, 
business  properties  in  Pennsylvania  and  other  States. 
Address  S.  F.  LONG,  Hartsville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


CHEAP  FARM  AND  MILL  PROPERTY  IN 
Shenandoah  Valley,  near  Harrisburg,  Virginia.  51  acres, 
10  timber,  balance  good  farm  and  fruit  land.  “  Good  Circular 
Saw  Mill,  one  pair  chopping  Burrs,  fine  water  Power,  4  good 
springs,  two  of  them  valuable  Mineral  Springs.  Pine, ‘Oak, 
and  other  good  saw  timber,  cheap  and  abundant.  Price 
only  $3,300,  on  easy  terms.  Address  for  above,  and  free 
price-list  of  Wolf  Creek  Nursery. 

JOHN  WAMPLEIi,  Trotwood.  Ohio. 


A  LDERNEYS  (JERSEYS)  for  sale,  by 

G.  W.  FARLEE,  Cresskill,  N.  J. 
One  hour  from  New  York. 


ISMIEY  JUST  SUIT  EVERYBODY.— Norton’s 

bL  Door  Spring,  §1.  Gate  Spring,  $1.50.  Sent  by  Ex¬ 
press  everywhere.  Extra  good  terms  to  Agents.  State  rights 
for  sale.  Address  E.  D.  NORTON,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


RSEY  BULL,  30  months  old,  fawta  and 

white,  1000  lbs.,  thorough-bred.  3  first  premiums.  Price, 
$250.  For  sale  by  "  F.  A.  ROCKWELL, 

Ridgefield,  Conn. 
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imported  Jersey  Cows.  —  Hsifsrs  and 
Calves  for  Sale. 

Owing-  to  recent  loss  by  fire  of  my  barns,  and  hay  and 
grain,  1  will  sell  a  few  choice  animals  of  my  own  selection 
and  importation  from  the  Island  of  Jersey*  Address  for  De¬ 
scriptive  Circular  and  Terms  SAM,  C.  COLT,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Premium  Chester  White  Pigs. 

Bred  and  for  sale  by 

GEO.  B.  HICKMAN, 

West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
US'-  Send  for  Circular  and  Price-List. 


Pure-bred  CHESTER  PIGS  and  choice  POUL¬ 
TRY'.  Also,  Peerless,  Early  Rose,  and  Climax  Pota¬ 
toes,  and  Norway  Oats.  Send  for  Circular.  Eggs,  after 
March  1st.  P.  \V.  HARBAUGH,  New  Lisbon,  Ohio. 


LBS.  WEIGHT  of  two  Ohio  Improved 
CHESTER  HOGS.  Send  for  Description  of 
this  Famous  Breed,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  Thorough¬ 
bred  and  Imported  Animals  and  Fowls. 

I,.  B.  SILVER,  Salem,  Ohio. 


Fancy  poultry.— buff  and  partridge 

COCHINS,  from  my  celebrated  strains.  Eggs  for  sale. 
Address  with  stamp, 

G.  H.  LEAVITT,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


■griGGS  and  FOWLS  from  first  premium  and  se- 
Ja-^  lected  stock.  Houdans.  Crave  Cceurs,  La  Fleche,  Bull' 
and  Partridge  Cochins,  Dark  and  Light  Brahmas, Sultans.and 
Silkies.  Address  with  stamp,  N.  S.  Collyer,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 


MOUEN  DUCK3.-FOR  SALE  A  few  pair  of 
Rouen  Ducks,  bred  from  my  own  importations. 

0.  S.  HAINES,  Box  110,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


I^IIEKSEY  LAWN  FARM.— Our  Stock 
w-2  of  Small  Fruits,  Potatoes,  Asparagus,  Cold-frame  Cab¬ 
bage,  Cauliflower,  Lettuce  Plants,  etc...  is  large  and  tine,  and 
we  offer  at  low  rates.  Cold-frame  Plants  are  hardy;  will 
stand  hard  frosts.  All  Plants  by  mail  and  Ii.  R.  safe  and 
fresh  to  any  part  of  the  country.  Thousands  of  Plants  in 
bearing  for  market.  Circulars  free.  State  your  special  wants. 
All  intrusting  us  with  their  orders  will  not  regret  the  invest¬ 
ment.  D.  H.  BROWN,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


PELLET  &  GOMOYBK, 

Successors  to  C.  G.  CRANE  &  CO. , 

Annual  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  Seeds  for  1871, 

With  directions  for  their  culture  and  management,  mailed 
to  all  applicants. 

Trade  Price-List  for  Dealers  only,  Now  Ready. 

PELLET  &  CONOVER, 
419  Broad  St,,  Newark,  If,  J. 


MAPLEWOOD  INSTITUTE 

For  Young  Ladies,  Pittsfield,  SVSass., 

Solicits  comparison  of  its  superior  advantages  and  moder¬ 
ate  charges,  with  female  Seminaries  of  the  highest  grade. 

Rev.  C.  V.  Spear,  Principal. 
The  Spring  Session  opens  February  23,  1S71. 


The  Bright  Side, 


C'TT’D’P'PTQTT'  fi  A  fpQ  —  The  true  Van 
Q  U  A bJf  UaSAs  A  W.  Olinda  Seed;  white 

and  plump  as  wheat ;  weigh  this  dry  season,  over  -JO lbs.  per 
bu.;  the  earliest,  heaviest  and  best  variety  of  oats  in  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Their  earliness  is  doubly  valuable  in  localities  having 
a  short  season  as  well  as  in  those  subject  to  drouth.  Prices; 
Sample,  by  mail,  10  cents;  3  quarts,  $1.  Half  bushel,  by 
R.  It.  or  Express,  $2;  One  bu.,  $3;  Two  bu.,  $5;  Three  or 
more,  at  $2  per  bushel.  Also, 

SANFORD  CORN,  gt&jgSXUS 

grain  and  fodder,  doubly  that  of  the  common  flint.  Prices: 
Two  quarts,  by  mail,  $1.  One  peck,  by  R.  R.  or  Express. 
§1.50  ;  Half  bushel,  $3.50;  One  bushel,  $4.  Send  draft  on  N. 
Y.,  Post-Office  Order  on  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  or  Cash  in  Regis¬ 
tered  Letter  at  my  risk.  C.  L.  VAN  DUSEN, 

Macedon  Nurseries,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


GRANGE  QUINCE, 

Small  orders,  as  well  as  large,  from  Planters,  faithfully  exe¬ 
cuted.  Catalogues,  SO  pages,  sent  for  15  cents.  Price-List 
free.  C.  L.  VAN  DUSEN, 

Macedon  Nurseries,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


New  York  State  Agricultural  Society. 

The  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  at  Albany  on  Wednesday, 
February  8, 1871,  at  Noon,  continuing  through  the  Evening 
and  Day  following.  The  Winter  Exhibition  will  be  on 
Thursday,  the  9th,  at  the  Agricultural  Rooms,  as  usual. 
Albany,  January  14, 1871.  T.  L.  1IARISON,  Secretary. 


■jpARMERS  AND  FARMERS’  SONS  WANTED 
in  every  County  to  Sell  the  Myers’  Steel  Tooth  Horse 
Rakes,  either  Hand  or  Self-discharging.  Large  inducements 
offered.— Address,  with  reference, 

H.  S.  Myers  &  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


The  Victory 

of  the  Vanquished. 

A  new  Story  by  the  author  of  the  Schoenberg  Cotta  Fami¬ 
ly,  etc.,  etc.  Price  $1.75. 

DODD  &  MEAD,  763  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


MAGIC  PHOTOGRAPHS — Neatest  wonders  of 

the  Age— 25  cents  a  package.  Library  of  Love,  Eti¬ 
quette,  Courtship,  and  Marriage,  4  Books  for  50  Cts.  Sent 
postage  paid.  W.  C.  WEMYSS,  3  Astor  Place,  New  York. 


AGEIvTS  LOOK  I— §12  a  day  made,  selling  our 
Scissors  Siiarpenf.i;  and  other  wares.  Sample25  cts. 
Catalogue  free.  T.  J.  HASTINGS  &  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


A  Valuable  Home  Library. 


BACK  VOLUMES 


OF  THE 


American  Agriculturist. 


The  publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  can  supply 
any  of  the  back  volumes  of  that  paper  from  the  Sixteenth  to 
the  Twenty-ninth.  These  volumes  contain  more  varied 


For  ail  eyes,  and  all  kinds  of  weather. 

Beginning  with  January,  1871,  the  Bright  Side  became 
the  property  of  the  Bright  Side  Company,  a  corporation 
organized  under  the  laws  of  Illinois,  with  a  capital  ot 
*50,01)0.  There  are  two  editions  of  the  paper,  a  Weekly 
and  a  Semi-Monthly. 

THE  WEEKLY  EDITION 

Is  eight  pages  in  size,  published  every  Thursday.  Terms, 
$1.00  a  year,  with  large  premiums  for  clubs  of  two  or  more. 
Among  its  attractions  are  : 

SERIAL  STORIES, 

SHORT  STORIES, 

PICTURES, 

POEMS. 

NEWS  OF  ALL  SORTS, 

TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES, 

TRAVEL  AND  ADVENTURE. 

Sketches  in 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY  &  SCIENCE. 

Knowledge  and  Good-nature, 

Classic  Literature,  Bright  Side  Sermons,  &c. 

The  Bright  Side  as  a  weekly  paper  for  young  people  and 
the  family,  will,  under  its  new  management,  be  altogether 
unequalled  in  this  or  any  other  country  in  the  amount  and 
variety  ol'  its  contents,  the  beauty  of  its  typography  and 
illustrations,  and  the  low  price  at  which  it  will  be  furnish¬ 
ed  to  subscribers. 

THE  SEMI-MONTHLY  EDITION 

Is  intended  especially  for  Sunday  Schools,  and  those  who 
want  a  low-priced  paper.  It  is  four  pages  in  size,  25  cents  a 
year,  with  large  discounts  to  clubs;  the  cheapest  paper  in 
tlie  world  and  altogether  the  most  attractive  in  its  held. 

(IMF  TMMil  'Y'U  secure  by  return  mail  copies  of 
either  or  both  editions  of  the  paper  worth 
tlnee  times  the  money.  Sixty  cents  will  secure  our  Ready 
Linder,  with  a  llle  ol  papers  that  will  be  of  great  service  in 
laising  a  club,  and  itself  one  of  the  best  articles  lor  agents 
in  the  world.  Address, 

BRIGHT  SIDE  COMPANY, 
Please  say  where  you  saw  this.  Chicago,  III. 

g~1HEAPEST  BOOKSTORE  in  the  World. 

.  176,8(3  New  and  Old  Books  on  hand. 

Catalogues  Nos.  3b  to  26,  free.  Send  stamp. 

LEG&AT  BROTHERS,  3  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 


ancl  interesting  information  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  than  can  be  obtained 
in  books  costing  three  times  as  much  money.  Price  of 
each  bound  volume,  at  the  Office,  $2.00 ;  sent  post-paid, 
$2.50.  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 

COPELAND’S  COUNTRY  LIFE. 

A  COMPENDIUM  OF 
AGRICULTURAL  &  KORT5CULTU R AL 
Practical  Knowledge. 

By  ROBERT  MORRIS  COPELAND. 

It  contains  926  large  Octavo. Pages  and  250  Engravings, 
and  embraces  Descriptions,  Hints,  Suggestions  and  De¬ 
tails  of  great  value  to  those  interested  in  Country  Life. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  matters  of  which  it  treats : 

DRAINING. 

CATTLE. 

SHEEP. 

SHRUBS. 

FRUITS. 

FLOWERS. 

VEGETABLES. 

HOT-HOUSE  PLANTS. 

CRAPE  CULTURE. 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

The  XitcJien  Garden  receives  particular  attention. 
In  short,  as  its  name  indicates,  the  book  treats  of  almost 
every  subject  that  needs  consideration  by  those  living  in 
the  country,  or  having  anything  to  do  with  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $5.00. 

Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price  by 
ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  COMPLETE 


mmiikl  FOR  HORSEMEN 

BY  THE  LATE  HENRY  WILLIAM  HERBERT. 

(FRANK  FORESTER.) 

Beautifully  Illustrated. 

HOW  TO  BREED  A  HORSE.— 

CHOICE  OF  STALLION— National  Value  of  the  Horse — 
The  best  class  of  Horses  the  cheapest  for  all  purposes— 
What  constitutes  excellence— Blood ;  what  it  gives- 
should  he  on  the  side  of  the  Sire — Breed  up,  not  down— 
Diseases  and  Defects  Hereditary— General  Rules. 
CHOICE  OF  THE  MARE— Size,  Symmetry  and  Sound¬ 
ness  more  important  than  Blood— Points  of  the  Brood 
Mare— Diseases  Hereditary— Condition  of  the  Mare  — 
Should  have  moderate  work  when  with  Foal— Food  and 
care  during  gestation  — Health  and  temper. 

MUTUAL  ADAPTATION  OF  SIRE  AND  DAM— First 
consideration  in  Improvement  of  “  cold  ”  Blood— Rela¬ 
tive  size  of  Sire  and  Dam— Defects  in  either  Parent- 
How  Remedied  in  Progeny— Bloods  which  “hit.” 
CANADIAN  BLOOD.  —  The  Canadian  originally  the 
French  Norman— Characteristics— 1  hardihood— Speed- 
Mode  of  Improvement— Crossing  with  Thorough-breds. 
NORMAN  BLOOD— Origin  and  History  of  the  Pereheron 
Norman— A  pure  race— Characteristics  and  Points. 
MODERN  ARAB  BLOOD. — English  and  American  Thor¬ 
ough-breds  derived  from  Oriental  Blood  — are  now 
superior  to  the  Modern  Arabs— Nolan  Arab. 

PONIES  —  DIFFERENT  BREEDS, 

CHARACTERISTICS  AND  UTILITY— Origin-Different 
Breeds— Shetlauds  and  Scots— Galloways  and  Narrao-an- 
setts— Mustangs  and  Indians— Profit  of  raising  Ponies. 

HOW  T’0  BREED  MULES. 

Value  of  Mules— Their  History  and  Natural  History— 
The  Mule  and  Hinney— Thorough-blood  wasted  in  the 
Dam  for  Mules— The  Mule  in  the  United  States— Large 
size  not  Desirable— Varieties  of  the  Ass— The  kind  of 
Mares  to  be  selected. 

HOW  TO  BUY  A  HORSE. 

Of  whom  to  Buy  it— Extraordinary  Cheapness  and  Ex¬ 
traordinary  Excellence  not  consistent  with  each  other- 
points  to  he  regarded— How  to  Examine  the  Eye— Broken 
Wind— Roaring— Whistling— Broken  Knees— To  examine 
the  Legs— Solents— Damaged  Back  Sinews— Spavins— 
Ringbones— Curbs— How  to  tell  the  Age  of  a  Horse. 

HOW  TO  FEED  A  HORSE. 

Consequences  of  Improper  Feeding— Different  Food  for 
different  conditions— Food  for  the  Brood  Mare— for  the 
Foal— For  Working  Horses— Green  Food— Carrots— Corn 
—Feeding  Horses  in  Training— While  Travelling— Sum¬ 
mering  Horses— The  Best  Method— Management  of  Om¬ 
nibus  Horses  in  New  York. 

HOW  TO  STABLE  AND  GROOM  A 

HORSE.— Requisites  for  a.  good  Stable—1 The  economy  of 
Proper  Arrangements— Ventilation— Grooming;  its  ne¬ 
cessity  for  all  descriptions  of  Horses— How  Performed— 
Clothing— Treatment  when  brought  in  from  Work. 

IIOW  TO  BREAK,  AND  USE  A 

HORSE.— What  is  required  in  a  well-broken  Horse— His 
education  should  commence  when  a  Colt— Bitting— Put¬ 
ting  in  Harness— Howto  Use  a  Horse— Travelling — Work¬ 
ing-Pleasure  Horses— Punishment. 

HOW  TO  PHYSIC  A  HORSE  — 

SIMPLE  REMEDIES  FOR  SIMPLE  AILMENTS.— Causes 
of  Ailments— Medicines  to  be  given  only  by  the  order  of 
the  Master— Depletion  and  Purging— Spasmodic  Colic- 
Inflammation  of  the  Bowels— Inflammation  of  the  Lungs 
—How  to  Bleed— Balls  and  Purgatives— Costiveness— 
Cough— Bronchitis— Distemper— Worms— Diseases  of  the 
Feet— Scratches— Thrush— Broken  Knees. 

FARRIERY,  ETC. 

Castration  —  Docking  and  Nicking  — Blood-letting  — 
Treatment  of  Strains  and  Wounds— Galls  of  the  Skin- 
Cracked  Heels— Clipping  and  Singeing— Administering 
Medicines— Diseases  of  the  Feet. 

IIOW  TO  SHOE  A  HORSE. 

Unskillful  Shoers— Anatomy  of  the  Food  Illustrated— 
The  Foot  of  a  Colt— Preparation  of  the  Foot— Retnov  ing 
the  Old  Shoe— Paring  the  Foot— The  Shoe— Fitting  the 
Shoe— Nailing— Number  of  Nails— Diseases  of  the  Foot. 

BAUCHER’S  METHOD  OF  TRAIN¬ 
ING  HORSES.— What  Constitutes  a  Well-trained  Horse— 
To  make  him  come  at  your  call— The  Philosophy  of 
Training— Flexions  of  the  Jaw— Flexions  of  the  Neck- 
Flexions  of  the  Croup— Backing— The  Paces— Leaping. 

IIOW  TO  RIDE  A  HORSE. 

The  Saddle— The  Girths—' The  Stirrups— Saddle-Cloths— 
The  Crupper— The  Martingale  — The  Bridle— Spurs— 
Mounting  and  Dismounting— The  Seat— The  Hands— 
The  Legs— The  Paces— Hints  for  Special  Cases— The  Art 
of  Falling— Riding  with  Ladies. 

LADIES’  RIDING— WRITTEN  BY 

A  LADY— Learning  to  Ride— The  Side-saddle— The  Girths 
—The  Stirrup— The  Bridle— The  Martingale — The  Bit — 
The  Dress— Mounting  and  Dismounting— The  Position — 
The  Hands— The  Leg  and  Whip— Accidents. 

HOW  TO  DRIVE  A  HORSE. 

The  Art  of  Driving— Pleasure  Driving— How  to  Hold  the 
Reins— Driving  a  Pair— Four-in-hand  Driving— Driving 
Working  Horses — Plowing— Three-a-breast. 

RAREY’S  SYSTEM  OF  HORSE- 

TAMING.— Rarey’s  System  a  New  Discovery— Previous 
System— Principles  of  this  System  —  Instructions  for 
practicing  Rarey’s  Method— To  Stable  the  Horse— To 
Approach  the  Horse— Tying  up  the  Leg— Laying  the 
Horse  Down— Finale— Vices  and  Bad  Habits— Rearing — 
Kicking— Baulking— Pulling  on  the  Halter— Shying. 

VETERINARY  HOMOEOPATHY. 

Principles  of  the  System— Table  of  Remedies— General 
Directions— Treatment  of  a  Sick  Animal— Diet — Reme¬ 
dies  for  Specific  Cases— Glossary  of  Diseases. 

12mo.  425  p.— Sent  by  mail  post-paid.  §1.75. 

QRAiMCE  JU 0D  &.  CO., 

245  Broadway  ^ew-York. 
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AN  O T  H E R  G  R  E  A  T 
REDUCTION 

IN 


HOME 


mum  COMPANY 


TEAS. 


OF  NEW  YORK. 


GREAT  SAVING  TO  CONSUMERS 


Office,  No.  135  Broadway. 


BY  GETTING  IIP  CLUBS. 

And  remunerative  to  Club  Organizers. 

THE 

Great  American  Tea 


Cash  Capital  -  -  -  $2,500,000  00 

Assets,  Jan.  1st,  1871  -  4,528,008  02 

Liabilities  -  -  -  -  199,668  71 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  president. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  Secretary. 

New  York,  Jan.  10, 1871. 


COMPANY, 


Have  received  a  full  assortment  of 

NEW  CROP 


TEAS 


and  many  more  arriving,  with  which  to  supply  their  cus¬ 
tomers  in  all  cases,  and  have  again 

REDUCED  THE  PRICES  OF  ALL  THEIR  TEAS 
to  the  lowest  point.  GOODS  WARRANTED  TO  GIVE 
SATISFACTION  ill  all  cases  at  the  following 

LIST  OP  PRICES  : 


OOLONG,  (Black)  50,  00,  TO,  best  SOc.  per  lb. 

MIXED,  (Green  and  Black)  50,  GO,  70,  best  80c.  per  lb. 
JAPAN,  (Uncolored)  80,90,  $1.00,  best  $  .10  per  lb. 
IMPERIAL.  (Green)  70,  80,  90,  $1.00,  $1.10,  best  $1.29  per  lb. 
YOUNG  HYSON,  (Green)  70,  SO,  90,  $1.00,  best  $1.15  per  lb. 
GUNPOWDER.  (Green)  $1.20.  best  $1.10  per  lb. 

ENGLISH  BREAKFAST,  (Black)  70,80,90,  $1.00,  best  $1.10 
per  lb. 


The  First  Edition  of  One  Hundred  and 
Fifty  Thousand  copies  of  ¥sck5S  IlSlSS1" 
trated  Catalogue  of  Seeds  and 
Flora!  Guide,  is  published  and  ready  to 
send  out — 100  pages,  and  an  Engraving  of  al¬ 
most  every  desirable  Flower  and  Vegetable. 
It  is  elegantly  printed  on  fine  tinted  paper,  illus¬ 
trated  with  Three  Hundred  lino  Wood  Engrav¬ 
ings  and  Two  beautiful 

COLORED  PLATES. 


ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY,  always  under  our  own 
supervision  and  upon  our  own  premises. 

GROUND  COFFEE,  15,  20,  25,  39,  best  35c.  per  lb. 

Hotels,  Saloons,  Boarding-House  Keepers  and  Families 
who  use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize  in  that 
article  bv  using  onr-  FRENCH  BREAKFAST  AND  DIN¬ 
NER  COFFEE,  which  we  sell  at  the  low-  price  of  25  cts.  per 
pound,  and  warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

ROASTED.  (Ungronnd),  29,  25,  30,  best  35c.  per  lb. 

GREEN,  (till roasted),  20,  25,  best  SOc.  per  11). 


GETTING  UP  CLUBS. 


The  most  beautiful  and  most  instructive 
Floral  Guide  published. 

Sent  free  to  all  my  customers  of  1870,  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  possible,  without  application.  Sent  to 
all  others  who  order  them, for  Ten  Gents, 
which  is  not  half  the  cost.  Address, 

JAMES  ¥SCI€, 

Rochester,  Y. 

STEAM  ETCHES 


Let  each  person  wishing. to.  join  in  a  club,  say  how  much 
Tea  or  Coffee  he  wants,  and  select  the  kind  and  price  from 
our  Price-List,  as  published.  Write  tiie  names,  kinds,  and 
amounts  plainly  on  a  list,  and  when  the  club  is  complete 
send  it  to  us  by  mail,  and  we  will  put  each  party's  goods  in 
separate  packages,  and  mark  the  name  upon  them,  with  the 
cost,  so  there  need  be  no  confusion  in  their  distribution — 
each  party  getting  exactly  what  lie  orders,  and  no  more. 
The  cost  of  transportation,  the  members  of  the  club  can  di¬ 
vide  equitably  among  themselves. 

The  funds  to  pay  for  the  goods  ordered  can  be  sent  by 
drafts  on  Netv  York,  by  Post-Office  money  orders,  or  by  Ex¬ 
press,  as  may  suit  the  convenience  of  the  club.  Or,  if  the 
amount  ordered  exceeds  thirty  dollars,  we  will,  if  desired, 
send  the  goods  by  Express,  to  “  collect  on  delivery.'' 

Consumers  can  save  5  to  S  profits  by  purchasing  of 
Address 

THE 

Great  American  Tea  Comp’y, 

31  &  33  Vesey  Street, 

P.  O.  Box  5,643.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

To  Farmers. 

W!RE  FOR 

FENCES  AND  VINES, 

CHEAP. 

Send  to  headquarters  for  price-list. 
Hudson  River  Wire  Works,  75  William- 
st.,  New  York.  Western  office,  Chicago, 
111.  P.  S.— W'e  also  W'ant  a  good  agent 
in  every  County  in  the  U.  S.,  to  make 
from  $5  to  $20  per  day  selling  our  new 
Patent  7  Strands  White  Wire  Clothes¬ 
lines,  to  last  forever. 

EVERYBODY  WANTS  IT. 


Equalled  By  none  in  Cosnl>iiie«l  Merits  of 
Capacity,  Economy,  Durability,'  Sim¬ 
plicity,  anil  Perfection. 

©UR  PORTABLE  ENCiSNE, 

Mounted  on  Locomotive  Boiler ,  having  fire-box  and  ash-pit 
entirely  surrounded  by  water  space  ;  is  set  upon  legs- and 
timbers ;  occupies  little  room  ;  needs  no  brickwork ;  is 
suitable  for  use  in  any  place  where  a  power  is  required- 
in  Mills,  Shops,  Foundries  or  Printing-Rooms,  or  in  Stock 
Barns,  for  grinding,  cutting,  and  steaming  food  for  stock. 
The 

STATIONARY  ArCIINE 

I  .  ■ 

Is  complete  with  Governor,  Pump,  and  Heater,  with  con¬ 
nections  fitted.  The 

AGrR.ICIHiTUIS.AIi  ENGINE, 

Supplied  witli  Locomotive  Boiler,  having  fire-box  and  ash-pit 
entirely  surrounded  by  water  space ;  is  mounted  on  wheels, 
with  pole  for  attaching  horses  for  moving  from  place  to 
place;  is  suitable  for  Grain  Threshing,  Corn  Shelling, 
Wood  ancl  Shingle  Satoing,  <6 c. 

Circulars,  with  description  and  prices,  furnished  on  appli¬ 
cation  to 

WOOD,  TABER  &  MORSE, 

EATON,  MADISON  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


Grape-vines  by  Mai! ! 

Hartford,  Concord,  and  Ives,  always  profitable!  3  of 
each.  $1.00;  7  of  each,  $2.00;  15  of  each,  $1.00.  Sent  post¬ 
paid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Vines  warranted  to  reach  customers  in  good  order. 
ORDER  NOW. 

Vines  at  wholesale  very  low.  Send  for  Circular. 

S.  j.  A l, LIS,  North  East,  Pa. 


Thea-Hectar 

is  a 

BLACK  TEA 

with 

GREEN  TEA 
FLAVOR, 

and  will 

Suit,  all  tastes. 

Warranted  Satisfactory. 

FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE. 

And  for  sale  Wholesale  only  by  the 

GREAT  ATLANTIC  &  PACIFIC  TEA  GO., 

P.  O.  Box  5,506.  No.  8  Church  St.,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Thea-Nectar  Circular. 

MEKAI.il>  Off1  MEAET1I.  —  PHYSI- 

n  “  CAL  PERFECTION.  The  price  of  the  Herald  of 
Health  is  $2.09  a  year;  3  months  on  trial  for 25 cents  ;  $1.00 
a  year  to  invalids,  teachers  and  ministers.  We  will  give  to 
each  subscriber  who  sends  $2.00  and  20  cents  extra  for  post¬ 
age,  the  Herald  for  1871,  and  a  beautiful  hook  entitled  Hu¬ 
man  Beauty,  or  Hints  Toward  Physical  Perfection.  309  pages, 
profusely  illustrated,  price  $1.50.  The  Herald  of  Health 
for  1871,  will  be  full  of  interest.  See  December  Agricultur¬ 
ist.  page  475,  for  prospectus. 

WOOD  &  HOLBROOK,  15  Laight-st.,  New  Y^orl;. 

HEAETH  &H0ME, 

Issued  Weekly; 

A  Large,  Beautiful,  Highly  Illustrated 
and  very  Valuable  Journal,  of  20  Pages 
— full  of  Reliable,  Instructive,  and  In¬ 
teresting  Reading  Matter,  Vows,  and 
Miscellany :  Just  suited  to  the  Wants 
and  Wishes  of  Every  Family  —  every 
Man,  Woman,  and  Child  in  America — 
whether  living  in  City  or  Country.  The 
same  energy,  and  enterprise,  and  care¬ 
fulness  to  secure  reliability  in  every  de¬ 
partment,  that  have  so  long  characterized 
the  American  Agriculturist ,  and  given 
it  a  name,  and  fame,  and  a  circulation 
several  times  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  Rural  Journal  in  the  World,  will  be 
extended  to  Hearth  and  Home.  A  New 
Volume  commenced  Jan.  7,  with  the  Price 
reduced  from  $4  to  $3  a  year. — Terms  : 

One  Copy,  One  Year,  -  -  $3.00 
Four  Copies,  One  Year,  -  $2.75  each. 
Ten  or  more  Copies,  -  -  $2.50  each. 
Single  Numbers,  -  -  8  cents  each. 

One  copy  each  of  Hearth  and  Home 
and  American  Agriculturist  will  be  sent 
one  year  for  $4. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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JUST  PUBLISHED: 


the  AMERICAN  HORSE. 


ARCHITECTURE. 

BY 

Cummings  &  Miller. 

Carpenters,  Builders,  and  Stone  Cutters: 

Your  attention  is  invited  to  a  NEW  and  PRACTICAL 
WORK  ON  ARCHITECTURE,  giving  in  detail, on  a  work¬ 
ing  drawing  scale,  the  exterior  and  interior  of  various 
classes  of  buildings—' with  382  designs  and  714  illus¬ 
trations,  containing  street  fronts,  suburban  houses,  cot¬ 
tages,  cut  stone  work,  &C.,  &c.  It  is  II  by  14  inches  in 
size,  containing  only  practical  work  designs  and  illustra¬ 
tions  that  separately  would  cost  hundreds  of  dollars 
SENT  POST  PAID.  Price  $10.00. 

Modern  Suburban  Architecture. 


Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register,  containing  all  that  is  known  of  the 

Pedigrees  of  Trotting  Horses,  their  ancestors  and  descendants,  with  a  record  of  all  published  performances  in 
which  a  mile  was  trotted  or  paced  in  2:40  or  less,  from  the  earliest  dates  till  the  close  of  1868,  and  a  full  record 
of  the  performances  of  1869  and  1S70.  Giving  complete  summaries  of  over  six  thousand  contests  With  an  Intro¬ 
ductory  Essay  on  the  true  origin  of  the  American  Trotter.  And  a  set  of  Rules  for  the  Government  of  all  trials 
of  speed.  By  J.  H  Wallace,  compiler  of  Wallace’s  American  Stud-Book.  Royal  octavo.  Post-paid,  Five  Dol¬ 
lars. 

Frank  Forester’s  Horse  and  Horsemanship  of  the  United  States  and  British 

Provinces  of  North  America,  By  Henry  William  Herbert,  in  two  superb  royal  octavo  volumes,  of  1,200  pages, 
witli  Steel  Engraved  original  Portraits  of  thirty  celebrated  representative  Horses.  This  Standard  Historical 
Work  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  newly  written,  compiled  and  perfected  to  the  present  time.  By  S.  D.  &  B. 
G  Bruce,  Editors  of  the  Turf,  Field  and  Farm.  Price,  post-paid,  Fifteen  Dollars. 

ALSO,  NEW  EDITIONS: 

Wallace’s  American  Stud-Book.  Volume  one.  Being  a  compilation  of  the 

Pedigrees  of  American  and  Imported  Blood  Horses,  from  the  earliest  records,  with  an  Appendix  of  all  named  ani¬ 
mals  without  extended  Pedigrees  prior  to  the  year  1840  And  a  Supplement,  contain"  a  history  of  all  Horses 
and  Mares  that  have  trotted  in  public  from  the  earliest  trotting-races  till  the  close  of  1866.  By  J.  H.  Wal¬ 
lace.  Royal  Svo,  of  over  1,000  pages,  elegantly  bound  in  extra  cloth,  beveled  boards  and  splendidly  illustrated. 
Price,  post-paid.  Ten  Dollars 

Second  Volume  will  be  ready  in  September,  completing  the  work  to  date,  upwards  of  1,000  pages.  Post-paid, 
Ten  Dollars. 

Horse  Portraiture.  Breeding,  Rearing,  and  Training  Trotters.  Prepa¬ 
rations  for  Races ;  Management  in  the  Stable  ;  on  the  Track ;  Horse  Life,  etc.,  etc.  By  Joseph  Cairn  Simpson. 
Post  octavo.  Post-paid,  $2.50. 

•  Tile  most  valuable  work  on  the  breeding,  rearing,  and  training  of  Trotters  ever  presented  to  the  American 
public.”— Turf,  Field  and  Farm. 


SUPERIOR  STANDARD  WORKS 

ON 


FIELD  SPORTS, 


THE  DOG  AND  THE  GUN. 

Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports  of  the  United  States  and  British  Provinces  of 

North  America,  by  Henry  William  Herbert,  embracing  the  game  of  North  America,  upland  shooting,  bay  shoot¬ 
ing.  wild  sporting  of  the  wilderness,  forest,  prairie,  and  mountain  sports,  bear  hunting,  turkey  shooting,  etc., 
13th  edition,  revised  ami  illustrated.  Two  post  octavo  volumes.  Post-paid.  Six  Dollars. 

•  Mr.  Herbert  combines  a  thorough  personal  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  an  enthusiasm  which  takes  hold  of 
one’s  sympathies,  aud  a  nervous  style  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  pens.” — Netv-York  Albion. 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing  of  the  United  States  and  British  Prov¬ 
inces  of  North  America.  100  Engravings,  and  plate  of  24  colored  flies.  By  Henry  William  Herbert.  Embracing 
a  full  illustrated  description  of  the  game  fish  of  Nortli  America  ;  trout  and  salmon  Ashing  ;  shoal  water  and  deep 
sea  Ashing;  lake  and  river  Ashing;  trolling;  Ay  Ashing,  etc.  12th  Edition.  One  post  octavo  volume.  Post¬ 
paid,  Five  Dollars. 

The  engravings  are  most  excellent,  and  wo  deem  it  impossible  to  have  a  more  complete  work.”—  Spirit  of  the 
Times. 

Frank  Forester’s  Complete  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen  of  Fowling,  Fish¬ 
ing  and  Field  Sports.  With  directions  for  handling  the  Gun,  the  Rifle,  and  the  Rod.  Art  of  Shooting  on  ilie 
Wing.  The  breaking,  management,  and  hunting  of  the  Dog.  The  varieties  and  habits  of  Game.  River,  lake, 
and  sea  fishing.  Prepared  for  instruction  and  use  ot  the  youth  of  America.  Post  octavo.  Post-paid.  $3. 

•'  My  previous  works,  on  this  and  kindred  topics,  were  intended  rather  for  sportsmen  than  for  beginners.”— 
Author's  Introduction. 

The  Dog.  By  Dinks,  Mayhew  &  Hutchinson.  Compiled  and  edited  by  Frank 

Forester  Containing  full  instructions  in  all  that  relates  to  the  breeding,  rearing,  breaking,  kennelling,  and  con¬ 
ditioning  of  Dogs,  with  valuable  receipts  for  the  treatment  of  all  diseases.  Illustrated.  Post  octavo.  Post-paid, 
Three  Dollars. 

”  The  most  perfect  and  comprehensive  work  in  existence  for  the  dog  fancier  and  dog  lover.”— Spirit  of  the  Times. 

The  Dead  Shot  :  or,  Sportsman’s  complete  Guide  ;  being  a  treatise  on  the  use 

of  the  Gun,  with  rudimentary  and  finishing  Lessons  in  the  Art  of  Shooting  Game  of  all  kinds.  By  Marksman. 
Post-paid,  $1.75. 

•'  It  comprises  a  searching  and  clear  exposition  of  the  secrets  of  good  shooting.” — Spotting  Magazine. 


Embodying  designs  for 

DWELLINGS  OF  MODERATE  COST, 

From  $1,400  to  $5,000, 

Together  with  Extensive  and  ELABORATE  VILLAS, 
&c.,  &c.,  and  a  variety  of  Architectural  features.  Interior 
and  Exterior.  Given  to  the  largest  scale  published  in 
this  country  or  Europe. 

By  G  B  CROFT,  Architect. 

Large  quarto.  SENT  POST  PAID  Price  $5.00. 

BICKNELL’S 

VILLAGE  BUILDER, 

Elevations  and  Plans  for  Cottages,  Suburban  Resi¬ 
dences,  Farm  Houses,  Stables  and  Carriage  Houses, 
Store  Fronts,  School  Houses,  Churches,  Court  Houses 
and  a  Model  Jail,  Also.  Exterior  and  Interior  Details 
for  Public  and  Private  Buildings,  &c.,  &c  Containing 
fifty-five  plates  drawn  to  scale  ;  and  showing  the  style 
and  cost  of  building  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Comprising  designs  by  fifteen  leading  Architects,  repre¬ 
senting  tiie  New  England,  Middle,  Western  and  South¬ 
western  States. 

SENT  POST  PAID.  Price  $10.00. 

Modern  American  Architecture. 

BY  CUMMINGS  &  MILLER. 

AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  WORK. 

Containing 

DESIGNS  AND  PLANS 

For  Villas.  Farm  Houses,  Cottages,  City  Residences, 
Churches,  School  Houses,  &c.  &c.  With  Fifty-five  orig¬ 
inal  plates,  giving  in  detail, 


The  Crack  Shot:  or,  Young  Rifleman’s  Complete  Guide  ;  being  a  treatise  on 

the  use  of  the  Rifle,  with  rudimentary  and  finishing  Lessons,  including  a  full  description  of  the  latest  improved 
breech-loadiii"  weapons  :  rules  and  regulations  for  target  practice,  and  directions  for  hunting  game.  By  Edward 
C  Barber.  Post -paid.  $1.75. 

‘  Nothing  better  of  the  kind  could  be  desired.”—  New- York  Evening  Mail. 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle.  Personal  experiences.  By  “  Ubique.”  Nearly  fifty 

practical  articles  on  subjects  connected  witli  fishing,  shooting,  racing,  trotting,  etc.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Address  ORANGE  JUDD  &  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


PLANS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 

suited  to  ftl).  parts  of  the  country.  In  sending  for  this 
work,  it  should  be  stated  that  Cummings  &  Miller’s 
“  Modern  American  Architecture  ”  is  wanted,  instead  of 
“Architecture,”  by  the  same  authors,  which  is  adver¬ 
tised  above. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  Price  $10.00. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
the  price. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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North  Missouri 

LANDS 

Fov  sale  by  the 

Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  IS.  IS. 

Offer  best  inducements  to  those  intending  to  emigrate  WEST. 

They  Defy  Competition. 

Send  SO  cts.  for  Sectional  Map  and  Circulars  giving  all  in¬ 
formation  needed,  and  state  that  you  saw  this  in  the  Ameri - 
can  Agriculturist. 

EDWVRD2AVILDE11, 

Hannibal,  Feb.,  1871.  Land  Com.  II.  &  St.  Jos.  Lt.  II. 

■DOOLEY’S  YEAST  POWDER 

MW  is  rapily  superseding  all  other  preparations  for  mak¬ 
ing  elegant,  wholesome  and  delicious  Biscuits, 
Rolls,  Bread,  Waffles,  Griddle  Cakes,  [Dump¬ 
lings,  Pot-Pies,  Sweet  Cakes,  etc.  Always  ready 
for  use.  Saves  largely  in  Milk,  Eggs,  and  Shortening.  Per¬ 
fectly  pure  and  healthy.  No  waste  of  food  prepared  with- 
it.  Try  it.  Ask  for  Dooley's.  Grocers  and  dealers  ev¬ 
erywhere  keep  it.  Manufactured  at 

09  S'ew  Street,  flfctv  York. 


WOOD'S 


HOUSEHOLD  MAGAZINE 

_  _  contains  m  every  number  one  complete 

prize  story  valued  at  $100.  Forty  pages  of  other  matter. 
Yearly  $1.  Sold  by  News-dealers  at  10  c-ts.  per  copy.  Splen¬ 
did  Premiums.  $500  cash  to  he  awarded  for  prize  clubs. 
Specimen  copy  free.  Address  S.  S.  WOOD,  Newburgh,  N.Y. 

$732  IN  3!  DAYS 

Made  bv  one  Agent,  selling  an  article  needed  in  every  fami¬ 
ly.  100.000  now  in  use.  Recommended  by  Horace,  Greeley 
and  American  Agriculturist.  One  county  reserved  for  each 
agent.  C.  A.  CLEGG  &  CO.,  New  York,  or  Chicago,  Ill. 


«  INVALUABLE  IN  EVERY  HOUSEHOLD,’ 


THE 

GODEY’S 

LADY’S-BOOK  RECEIPTS 

AND 

HOUSEHOLD  HINTS. 

EDITED  By 

S.  ANNIE  FROST, 

(MANY  YEABS  A  CONTRIBUTOR  TO  THE  MAGAZINE.) 

One  large  12mo.  volume  of  nearly  500  pages,  clearly  print¬ 
ed,  and  bound  in  extra  cloth.  Price  $2.00. 


“  We  speak  confidently  of  this  book,  because  we  arc  fully 
acquainted  with  the  contents.  Every  housekeeper;  young 
or  old,  should  have  a  copy.” — Godey's  Lady's  Booh. 

“No  intelligent,  thrifty,  ambitious,  notable  housewife  can 
afford  to  he  without  it.”— Philad.  City  Item. 

“We  know  of  no  hook  of  the  sort  more  comprehensive 
of  complete.”— St.  Louis  Times. 

“  Will  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  cook’s  library.”— 
ITarrisburg  Patriot. 

“Certainly  worth. $2.00  to  any  housekeeper."  —  Burke's 
Weekly,  Macon ,  Ga. 

“The  collection  is  unquestionably  excellent,  and  contains 
many  hints  and  directions  that  will  prove  of  service  in  the 
culinary  department  of  any  household.”—  Chicago  Evening 
Post. 

“  Carefully  selected  and  arranged.”— San  Francisco  Even¬ 
ing  Bulletin. 

“  This  collection  deserves  a  first  place  among  hooks  of  its 
class."— Moravian,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

“  The  table  of  contents  of  Itself  makes  an  appetizing  sight 
lot-  the  eye.”— Banner  of  Light ,  Boston. 

“  Is  well  arranged,  and  lias  a  complete  alphabetical  index. 
Will  be  favorably  received.”— Presbyterian. 

“  The  volume  cannot  but  prove  a  boon  to  those  in  whose 
behalf  it  is  published.” — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Will  he  mailed  free  of  postage  on  receipt  of  the  price,  $2. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Idaho  Potato. — The  new  Seedling*  potato  “Idaho.” 
Send  for  Circular  to  H.  Thompson,  East  Haddani,  Conn. 

RUSSIAN  BRACES.”  ~ 

The  best  suspeuders  ever  worn. 


BOOKS  FOB  FABMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  245  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York.  Any  of  these  hooks  will  be  forwarded  by 
mail, .post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Allen's  (L.  F.)  American  Cattle . $  2  50 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture . .  1  50 

Allen's  (R.  Jj.)  American  Farm  Bool; .  150 

Allen’s  (R.  L.  and  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book.. .  2  50 

Allen's  <11.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals . 

Am.  Agricultural  Annual, '67,  fiS.’69,&'70,ea..pa.,50c.;  clo. 

Am  .Horticultural  Annual  ’67,’08,’69,&’70,ea,pa.,50c.:  clo. 

American  Bird  Fancier . 

American  Rose  Culturlst . 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants . !.!! . 

Bement’s  Rabbit  Fancier . 

Bommer's  Method  of  Making  Manures . 

Boussingault's  Rural  Economy . 

Brock's  New  Book  of  Flowers" .  -  - 

Bnist’s  Flower  Garden  Directory .  1  50 

Buist's  Family  Kitchen  Gardener .  1  00 

Caldwell’s  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis .  2  00 

Cliorlton's  Grape-Grower's  Guide .  75 

Cohhett’s  American  Gardener .  75 

Cole's  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book . 

Cole's  Veterinarian . 

Copeland’s  Country  Life . 

Dadd's  (Geo.  H.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor . . 

Dadd's  America*  Cattle  Doctor .  1  50 

Dana’s  Muck  Manual .  1  25 

Darwin’s  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants... 2  Volumes  (1  00 

De  Voe’s  Market  Assistant .  ...  . .  2  50 

Downing's  Fruits  &  Fruit  Trees.  New  Ed.  Oct..  1122  pp.  5  00 

Downing's  Landscape  Gardening .  0  50 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry .  75 

Elliott's  Western  Fruit  Grower's  Guide .  1  50 

Field’s  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture . .  1  25 

Fltix  Culture .  50 

Erencli’s  Farm  Drainage .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturlst .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturlst .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Strawberry  Culturlst .  20 

Fulton’s  Peaclt  Culture . .  1  50 

Gregory  on  Squashes.: . paper..  30 

Guenon  on  Mileli  Cows .  75 

Harris’  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation. clo., $1.00 :  extra  0  50 

Harris  oil  the  Pig .  . • . .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture .  1  50 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horsekeepers .  1  75 

Hoopes’  Book  of  Evergreens .  3  00 

Hoopers’ Dog  and  Gun . paper,  30c...  .cloth. .  60 

Hop  Culture. .  40 

Hunter  and  Trapper .  1  00 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  House . 1  50 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed.  .  .  .  2  00 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Grow .  2  00 

Johnson's  Peat  and  Its  Uses .  1  25 

Johnston's  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  75 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  <  fiiemistry .  1  50 

Leuchar's  IIow  to  Build  IIot-Houses .  1  50 

Lvman's  Cotton  Culture . l  50 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot .  75 

Mohr  on  the  Grape  Vine .  .  1  00 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview .  1  25 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture . 75 

Onion  Culture . 20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . . paper,  30c. .  .cloth. .  60 

Pardee-on  Strawberry  Culture .  75 

Parsons  on  the  Hose,  by  Samuel  Ji.  Parsons .  1  50 

Pedder's  Land  Measurer .  ..  .  00 

Percheron  Horse .  1  00 

Potato  Culture.  (Prize  Essay) . . paper..  25 

Quinby’s  Mysteries  ot  Bee  keeping. . .  1  50 

Randall’s-Sneep  Husbandry . 1  50 

Randall’s  Fine-Wool  Sheep  Husbandry: .  1  00 

Richardson  oil  tlieDog . paper  30  cents . cloth  60 

Rivers' Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1  00 

Rural  Church  Architecture,  Folio,  in  colors,  45  plates..  12  00 

Saunders’  Domestic  Poultry . paper,  40c. .hound  75 

SchCnck's  Gardener’s  Text  Bool; .  75 

Skilful  Housewife .  75 

Stewart’s  (John)  Stable  Book . .  1  50 

Thomas  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery .  1  50 

Thompson's  Food  of  Animals .  . . .  1  00 

Tim  Bunker  Papers.  .  . . 150 

Tobacco  Culture .  25 

Turner’s  Cotton  Planter's  Manual..; .  .  1  50 

Warder’s  American  Pomology . .  3  00 

Warder's  Hedges  and  Evergreens . 150 

Waring’s  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health .  1  50 

Wan ng's  Elements  of  Agriculture .  1  00 

Waring’s  Earth -Closets  and  Earth  Sewage .  50 

Weidenniaim’s  Beautifying  Country  Homes,  a  superb 

quarto  volume,  24  lithograph  plates  ill  colors .  15  00 

Wheeler's  Rural  Homes. .  .  2  00 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People .  3  00 

White's  Cranberry  Culture . .  1  25- 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South .  2  00 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses . .  1  50 

Woodward's  Suburban  and  Country  Houses . . .  1  50 

Woodward's  Country  Homes .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings....  1  50 

Wright's  Practical  Poultry  Keeper .  2  00 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  oil  Cattle .  1  50 

Youatt  on  the  Hog .  .1  00 

Youatt  on  Sheep .  1  00 

SPECIAL. 

Woodward’s  National  Architect .  12  00 

Harney’s  Barns,  Out-buildings,  and  Fences .  10  00 

Eveleth’s  School-House  Architecture .  10  00 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets .  3  00 

O.  J.  &  Co.  keep  in  Stock  tlie  following  Books: 

Architecture.  Bv  Cummings  &  Miller .  ]0  00 

“  Modern  American.  By  Cummings  &  Miller.. .  10  00 
“  Principles  and  Practice  of.  By  Loring&Jenney  12  00 
“  Review  and  American  Builder’s  Journal.  By 

S.  Sloan.  In  Nos.,  eacli .  .  50 

Art  of  Saw  Filing _ (Molly) . .  .  75 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States .  1  50 

Bement’s  Poulterer’s  Companion .  2  00 

Bridgeman's  Young  Gardener’s  Assistant .  2  50 

Burr’s  Vegetables  of  America . 5  00 

Carpenters  and  Joiner’s  Hand-Book. . (Holly) .  75 

Carpenter  ami  Joiner,  (R.  Riddell) .  7  00 

Chemistry  of  the  Farm,  (Nichols) .  1  25 

Crack  Shot,  (Barber).  ..  .  1  75 

Dead  Shot;  or  Sportsman's  Complete  Guide .  1  75 

Downing's  Cottage  Residences . .  3  00 

Downing's  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America .  3  00 

Downing's  Rural  Essays . 5  00 

Du  Breuil's  Vineyard  Culture.  (Dr.  Warder) . .  2  00 

Farm  Talk,  (Brackett) .  1  00 

Farming  for  Boys .  1  50 

Fishing  in  American  Waters,  (Scott) . . .  3  50 

Flagg's  European  Vineyards .  1  50 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses .  2  50 

Flint’s  Mileli  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming.  .  .  2  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports.  8vo„  2  vols .  6  00 

Frank  Forester’s  Fisli  and  Fishing,  8vo„  100  ong's .  5  00 

Frank  Forester's  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen,  8vo..  3  00 
Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Culturlst .  1  50 


Geyelin’s  Poultry  Breeding .  i  on 

Gray's  How  Plants  Grow _ • .  12s 

S ray'8 Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons  in  one  Voi.’."."’.  4  00 

Gray  s  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany  2  50 

Gun,  Rod  and  Saddle . .  j  75 

Harazthy’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making.!!/] .  5  00 

Hatfields  American  House  Carpenter.  3  50 

Horse  Training  Made  Easy  (Jennings) . !!!!  125 

Hustnann  s  Grapes  &  Wine .  1  50 

Jennings  on  Cattle .  .  . 175 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  ami  Pouitry. !  175 

Jennings  011  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases . .  1  75 

Ivemp’s  Landscape  Gardening .  2  00 

Langstrotli  on  the  Honey  lice  . .  2  00 

Maylie.w’s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor .  3  0U 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management .  3  00 

Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers .  90 

Blanks  for  do.  do.  '  .  1  20" 

McMahon’s  American  Gardener .  2  25 

.Mechanic’s  Companion,  (Nicholson) . .  3  00 

Morrell’s  American  Shepherd .  1  75 

Mrs.  Hale’s  New  Cool;  Book .  2  00 

My  Farm  ol' Edgcwood .  1  75 

Norris’  Fish  Culture .  1  75 

Packard’s  A  Guide  to  the.  Study  of  Insects,  8  parts,  each  50 

Parkin  an’s  Book  of  Roses .  3  00 

Quincy,  (H011.  Josiah)  011  Soiling  Cattle.  .  .  125 

Rand’s  Bulbs  . . . .  3  00 

Rand’s  Flowers  for  Parlor. ami  Garden.... .  .  SCO 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs.  Bound,  5  vols.,  eacli .  1  50 

Roosevelt’s  Five  Acres  too  Much .  150 

Rural  Studies . : . . .  175 

Scribner’s  Ready-Reckoner  and  Log-Bool; .  30 

Silloway’s  Modern  Carpentry .  2  00 

Simpson’s  Horse  Portraiture .  3  00 

Strong’s  Cultivation  of  Hie  Grape . . .  3  00 

Tegetmeier’s  Poultry  Book . .  9  00 

Ten  Acres  Enough .  .  1  f.O 

The  Dog;  By  Dinks,  Mayliew, and  Hutchinson .  3  00 

Tile  Horse,  (Stonehenge).  Eng.  edition,  Svo.,  622  pages.  8  50 

The  Mule,  (Riley) .  1  50 

Thomas’ Fruit  Culturist...  .  .  3  00 

Trapper's  Guide .  . . . .  2  00 

Tucker’s  Register  of  Rural  Affairs .  30 

Vaiix’s  Villas  and  'Cottages . . .  3  00 

Watson's  American  Home  Garden.  ..  . .  2  00 

Woodward’s  Ginneries,  etc .  1  50 

Younian’s  Household  Science .  2  25 


ENBEESS  AMUSEMENT 

FOR 

BOYS  AK1)  LI  BUS. 
CRANDALL’S  BUILDING  BLOCKS 

furnish  a  most  attractive  amusement  for  children.  They  are 
very  simple  in  construction,  will  stand  years  of  children’s 
handling  without  breaking,  and  give  renewed  pleasure  daily. 


Uliurclics, 

Arches, 

Bridges, 

Castles, 

Factories, 

Chairs, 

Fences, 

Mouses, 


Velocipedes, 

Windmills, 

Tools, 

Sleds, 

Towers, 

SSoxes, 

Sheds, 

Steamboats 


and  other  forms  in  almost  endless  variety,  can  be  built  with 
them,  and  when  finished,  the  structure  remains  Arm  so  that 
it  can  be  carried  about  without  falling  to  pieces. 

The  Blocks  arc  put  up  in  neat,  strong  boxes,  and  a  large 
sheet  giving  various  designs  of  buildings,’ etc.,  accompanies 
eacli  box.  Price:  No.  1,$L00;  No.  3,  $1.00.  Orders  from 
the  trade  will  he  supplied  on  liberal  terms.  Address 
ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway',  New  York. 
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ARCHITECTURE, 


BY 

Gumming®  &  RfSiHer. 

Carpenters,  Builders,  and  Stone-Cutters: 

Your  attention  is  invited  to  a  NEW  and  PRACTICAL 
WORK  ON  ARCHITECTURE,  giving  in  detail,  on  a  work¬ 
ing  drawing  scale,  the  exterior  and  interior  of  various 
classes  of  buildings — with  382  designs  and  714  illus¬ 
trations,  containing  street  fronts,  suburban  houses,  cot¬ 
tages,  cut  stone-work,  &c.,  &c.  It  is  11  by  14  inches  in 
size,  containing  only  practical  work, designs, and  illustra¬ 
tions,  that  separately  would  cost  hundreds  of  dollars. 

SENT 'POST-PAID.  Price  $10.00. 

Model  Suburban  Architecture. 

Embodying  designs  for 

SWELLINGS  OF  MODERATE  COST, 
From  $1,400  to  $5,000, 

Together  with  Extensive  and  ELABORATE  YILLAS, 
&c.,  &c.,  and  a  variety  of  Architectural  features,  Interim' 
and  Exterior.  Given  to  the  largest  scale  published  in 
this  country  or  Europe. 

Bt  G.  B.  CROFF,  Architect. 

Large  quarto.  SENT  POST-PAID.  Price  $5.00. 

BICKNELL’S 

VILLAGE  BUILDER. 

Elevations  and  Plans  for  Cottages,  Suburban  Resi¬ 
dences,  Farm-Houses,  Stables  and  Carriage-Houses, 
Store  Fronts,  School-Houses,  Churches,  Court-Houses 
and  a  Model  Jail.  Also,  Exterior  and  Interior  Details 
for  Public  and  Private  Buildings,  &c.,  &c.'  Containing 
fifty-five  plates  drawn  to  scale  ;  and  showing  the  style 
and  cost  of  building  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Comprising  designs  by  fifteen  leading  Architects,  repre¬ 
senting  the  New  England,  Middle,  Western,  and  South¬ 
western  States. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  Price  $10.00. 

Either  of  the  above  hooks  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
the  price. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 

A  Valuable  Home  Library. 

BACK  VOLUMES 

OF  THE 

American  Agriculturist. 

The  publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  can  supply 
any  of  the  hack  volumes  of  that  paper  from  the  Sixteenth  to 
the  Twenty-ninth.  These  volumes  contain  more  varied 
and  interesting  information  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  than  can  he  obtained 
in  hooks  costing  three  times  as  much  money.  Price  of 
each  hound  volume,  at  the  Office,  $2.00 ;  sent  post-paid, 
$2.50.  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  245  Broadway,  New  York, 


KAVELEMS 

LIFE  AND  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  COM 
PANY  of  Hartford, Conn.  Casii  Assets,  $1,588,583. 
Grants  LIFE  and  ENDOWMENT 
Policies,  of  all  approved  forms,  Ample  Secu¬ 
rity,  Low  Rates. 

Also  insures  against  ACCIDENTS,  caus¬ 
ing  death  or  totai  disability. 

Policies  written  by  the  year  or  month.  Has 
paid  $700  per  clay  for  Seven  Years 
in  benefits  co  policy-holders. 


PATENT 

IMPROVED 

REFLECTORS, 

for 

ILLUMINATING 

CHURCHES. 

HALLS, 

THEATRES, 

and 

SHOW-WINDOWS. 
Increase  the  Light 
fourfold. 

Send  for  Circular. 
PETRY  BROS.  &  CO., 
283  Pearl-st.,  New  York. 


Who  wish  to  secure 
PATENTS  should 
write  to  MUNN  & 
'  CO.,  37  Park  Row, 
New  York, for  Advice  and  Pamphlets  108  paged,  FREE. 


INVENTORS 


HEALTH  &  HOME, 

issued  Weekly; 

A  Large,  Beautiful,  Highly  Illustrated 
and  very  Valuable  Journal,  of  2®  Pages 
—full  of  Reliable,  Instructive,  and  In¬ 
teresting  Reading  Matter,  1ST  ews,  and 
Miscellany :  just  suited  to  the  Wants 
and  Wishes  of  every  Family  —  every 
Man,  Woman,  and  Child  in  America — 
whether  living  in  City  or  Country.  The 
same  energy,  and  enterprise,  and  care¬ 
fulness  to  secure  reliability  in  every  de¬ 
partment,  that  have  so  long  characterized 
the  American  Agriculturist ,  and  given 
it  a  name  and  fame,  and  a  circulation 
several  times  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  Rural  J ournal  in  the  World,  will  he 
extended  to  Hearth  and  Home.  A  New 
Volume  commenced  Jan.  7,  with  the  Price 
reduced  from  $4  to  $3  a  year. — Terms  : 

One  Copy,  One  Year,  -  -  $3.00 
Four  Copies,  One  Year,  -  $2.75  each. 
Ten  or  more  Copies,  -  -  $2.50  each. 
Single  Numbers,  -  -  8  cents  each, 

One  copy  each  of  Hearth  and  Home 
and  American  Agriculturist  will  be  sent 
one  year  for  $4. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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The  Methodist 

Was  started  in  1860  as  an  independent 

NATIONAL  RELIGIOUS  JOUDNAL, 

By  an  association  of  laymen  thoroughly  loyal  to  Methodist 
doctrines  and  usages.  From  the  first  it  lias  maintained  a 
high  character  as  an  able,  fair,  and  impartial  champion  of 
“  Christianity  in  Earnest,”  and  opponent  of  wrong- doing  in 
Church  or  State,  in  its  own  denomination  or  elsewhere. 

It  is  filled  with  entertaining  and  reliable  intelligence  about 
Religion,  Literature,  Art,  Education,  Agriculture,  Health, 
Sunday-Schools,  Current  Topics. 

B3T"  A  prominent  feature  is  its  “Chat"  and  Story  for 
children. 

Its  frequent  and  full  reports  of  great  Sermons  are 
alone  worth  the  price  of  the  paper,  which  is  only  $3.50  per 
year  if  paid  in  advance. 

Especial  attention  to  our  New  Premiums  “The  Magic 
Top,"  and  “Foster’s  Cyclopedia  of  Illustrations."  Full 
Premium  List  and  Specimen  Copies  sent  gratis. 

US?”  A  good  canvasser  wanted  in  every  Methodist  Church. 

BS*”  Send  money  by  Registered  Letter  or  P.  O.  Order,  ad¬ 
dressed  to 

Publishers  ©f  THE  METHODIST, 

114  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 
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Select  Vegetable  Seeds, 
Choice  Flower  Seeds. 
Splendid  Hybrid 
Gladiolus, 

LILIES,  and  other  Flowering  Bulbs,  etc. 

We  would  invite  attention  to  our  lap.ge  and  choice  as¬ 
sortment  of  the  above,  embracing  every  variety  worthy  of 
cultivation,  for  a  list  of  which  see  our 

ILLUSTRATED  SEED  CATALOGUE, 

mailed  ekee  to  all  applicants. 

The  Trophy  Tomato. 

Per  pkt.,  25c.;  five  pkts.,  $1 ;  per  oz.,  $5. 

Conover’s  Colossal  Aspar¬ 


agus. 


Per  pkt.,  50c, ;  per  oz.,  $1. 

And  other  Novelties. 

RICHARDSON  &  GOULD, 

Seed  and  Horticultural  Warehouse, 

.345  Broadway, 

P.  O.  Box  5,131.  New  York. 

American  Agriculturist  Building. 

THE  TROPHY  TOMATO 

Headquarters  Seed. 

(24th  year  of  careful  selection.)  Buy  no  other. 

One  Hundred  Dollars  Premium  for  the  largest  Tomato 
grown  in  1871.  25  cents  per  Packet  (about  100  seeds);  $1  for 
5  rackets— post-paid. 

For  sale  by  all  seedsmen,  and  by  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr., 
Ogden  Farm  Newport,  R.  I.  (Send  lor  Circular.) 

CHESTNUT 

TREES. 

See  “ANY  MAN,”  on  another  page. 

C.  W.  BOYNTON  &  CO.,  Woodbridgc,  N.  J. 
Drain  Pipe,  Drain  Tile,  Tile  Machines,  Fire  Clay6( 
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;‘A«EICULTURE  IS  THE  MOST  HEALTHFUL,  MOST  USEFUL,  ASK  MOST  NOBLE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  MAN.” — Washington. 


ORASfiE  JUDD  &  c ©.,  )  ESTABLISHED  IN  1842.  (  $1.50  pee  annum,  m  advance. 

PUBLISHERS  AND  PROPRIETORS.  [•  •  A  SINGLE  N1JMBEB,  15  CENTS. 

Office,  245  BROADWAY.  )  Published  also  in  German  at  $1.50  a  Year.  (  4Copies  for  $5  ;  1 0 for  $  1 2 ;  20  or  more,  $leaclr. 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  February,  1S71,  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  at  the  Office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington. 
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THE  PATRIARCH  OF  THE  HER  D.— Drawn  from  Life  by  W.  M  Cary  — Engraved- for  the  American  Agriculturist. 
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Contents  for  March,  1871. 


Calendar  for  March. 


Alkaline  Soils  of  Colorado .  91 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Ag’l  Society .  85 

Boys  and  Girls’  ■  Columns.— About  Donkeys  —  Aunt 
Sue’s  Puzzle  Box— Castles  in  the  Air— The  Icicle 
Prize— Have  a  Solid  Foundation. .  3  Illustrations.  107-108 

Cheap  Clod-Crusher . IUlustrated.  97 

Farm  Work  for  March .  83 

Flower  Garden  and  Lawn  for  March .  83 

Fruit  Garden  for  March .  83 

Fowls  Winning  American  Agriculturist  Prizes . 

4  Illustrations . 99-100 

Grassing  a  Terrace . 103 

Greenhouse  and  Window  Plants  for  March .  83 

Horses’ Teeth . 7  Illustrations..  96 

Household  Department.— Patching  and  Darning  Ex¬ 
hibition — Cows’  Milk  for  Infants— A  Towel  for 
Each — Moreton  Farm  Cake...  .7  Illustrations.  .105-106 

How  to  Catch  an  Owl .  98 

How  to  have  a  Good  Garden . Illustrated..  102 

Kitchen  Garden  in  March .  83 

Like  begets  Like . 98 

Let  us  help  France  to  Seed-Grain .  85 

Market  Reports .  85 

New  Japanese  Euonymus . Illustrated.  .101 

Ogden  Farm  Papers — No.  15 . 91-92 

Orchard  and  Nursery  in  March .  83 

Patriarch  of  the  Herd . Illustrated..  81 

Perforate-leaved  Sciudapsus . Illustrated. .  101 

Plan  No.  28.— A  $2,000  to  $3,000  House _ 7  lllus..  88-89 

“Practical  Poultry-Keeper.” .  90 

Premiums  . 84 

Question  for  5ig-Feeders . 97 

Rock- Work  and  Alpine  Plants . 5  Illustrations .  .103 

Shallow  Drains  better  than  None .  90 

Specialties  of  Eastern  Farming — .  99 

Tall  Meadow  Oat-Grass . 2  Illustrations.  .104 

Three  Crops  in  One  Season . 101 

Trapping  the  Muskrat . Illustrated. .  93 

Trapping  the  Black  Bear . Illustrated..  94 

Turning  a  Compost  Heap . Illustrated. .  97 

Vegetables,  New  and  Old .  91 

Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm,  No.  S7 — Chemistry 
“Applied”— Wheat  bran  as  food  for  Cattle— How 

much  seed-wheat  to  the  Acre  ? .  94-95-96 

Water  for  Cattle  in  Winter .  90 

When  and  Where  to  Irrigate .  98 

INDEX  TO  “BASKET,”  OB  SHORTER  ARTICLES. 

Agencies,  Newspaper  C!nbS7|Madder . 87 

Agriculturist,  Bound  Vols.SojMaple  Sugar . 87 

Agriculturist,  Postage . 86  Oats,  Plowing  in . „  .87 


American  Pom.  Soc . 86 

Best. Aid  for  Work . 86 

Building  and  Thatching 

Stacks . 89 

Bufthlo  Beef . 86 

Clubs . 86 

Crops  thatstand  Drouth. .89 
“Doctors’,”  Do  n’t  write 

About . 86 

Help  Wanted . 86 

Humbugs,  Sundry .  86-87 

Lambs,  Early  for  Butcher. 89 
Larch,  From  Seed . S6 


Patching  and  Darning  Ex¬ 
hibition . 87 

Plaster,  How  much  per 

Acre  ? . 90 

Post-office  Money  Orders. 86 
Preparing  Laud  for  Gardeu89 
Preservation  of  Timber. .  .89 

Registered  Letters _ _ 86 

Seed  Store,  New . 87 

Small  Truck  Farm . 87 

Special  Premiums . S6 

Spring  Seeds,  Trees,  etc.. 87 
Three  Horses  abreast . 89 


Food  for  tlows  and  Heifers  before 
Calving. — If  the  cows  are  in  very  high  condition,  it  is 
well,  for  a  week  or  ten  days  before  calving,  to  give  them 
light  food,  such  as  bran-slops,  with  a  moderate  allowance 
of  hay.  The  great  point  is  to  keep  their  bowels  in  a 
loose  condition.  If  the  bran  does  not  accemplish  the 
object,  a  drench  of  4  oz.  of  Epsom  salts  should  be  given, 
every  second  or  third  day  for  a  week  or  ten  days  before 
calving.  With  cows  in  ordinary  condition,  however,  it 
would  be  much  better  to  give  a  quart  of  flax-seed  per 
day,  instead  of  the  salts.  It  should  be  boiled  in  three 
or  four  quarts  of  water  for  an  hour  or  more.  This  flax¬ 
seed-tea  is  very  nutritious,  easily  digested,  and  acts  as  a 
mild  cathartic.  Linseed  oil-cake  may  he  used  for  the 
same  purpose,  giving  two  quarts  of  meal  per  day,  and 
boiling  it  in  five  quarts  of  water  for  two  or  three  hours, 
until  it  is  thoroughly  cooked.  It  is  said  that  if  heifers  are 
liberally  fed,  for  two  or  three  months  before  calving,  they 
are  much  more  likely  to  prove  good  milkers.  There  is 
nothing  better  for  this  purpose  than  bran  and  oil-cake, 
say  six  quarts  of  bran  and  two  quarts  of  oil-meal  per  day. 
Until  within  a  week  or  ten  days  before  calving,  the  oil- 
~ake  and  bran  may  bo  fed  dry. 

Fiime  in  a,  ComposJ-IIesip.—  J.  H.  M., 

■laeiby  Go.,  Teun.,  writes:  “  I  have  a  small  thirty-acre 
'arm  of  stiff  clay,  and  am  trying  to  make  all  the  manure  I 
can.  I  keep  six  cows,  closely  penned,  and  feed  them  on 
cotton-seed,  corn  and  fodder.  The  manure  is  gathered 
and  made  into  a  compost-heap,  using  alternately  a  layer 
of  air-slaked  lime  and  a  layer  of  manure  and  such  other 
materials  as  can  be  gathered.  I  turn  the  heap  and  sprin¬ 
kle  It  thoroughly  with  water.  Do  I  make  the  heap 
right?”  No.  You  should  leave  out  the  lime.  Better 
nse  the  lime  lu  a  separate  compost  of  old  sods,  muck,  etc. 
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NEW  YORK,  MARCH,  1871. 

In  this  month  we  finish  up  winter  work,  lay  out 
for  spring  operations,  and  plan  for  the  summer. 

The  memorandum-book  is  oue  of  the  farmer’s 
best  friends,  if  he  will  only  make  it  so.  It  is  near¬ 
ly  half  any  job  to  undertake  it  just  at  the  right  time, 
and  a  farmer  whose  work  waits  for  him  to  see  what 
his  neighbors  are  going  to  do, may  as  well  “lay  down 
the  shovel  and  the  hoe.”  It  requires  but  a  modi¬ 
cum  of  experience,  if  a  little  thought  be  given  to 
work,  to  he  able  to  judge  thus  of  the  best  time  to 
do  every  common  kind  of  farm-work.  The  hints 
which  we  give  cannot,  of  course,  have  other  than  a 
general  application,  and  are  to  be  followed  with 
common  sense.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
simplest  forethought  has  a  greater  practical  value 
than  the  profoundest  afterthought.  Our  best  plans 
often  escape  our  memories  in  the  hurry  of  pressing 
farm-work,  or  are  thought  of  when  too  late  to  car¬ 
ry  them  out,  unless  put  upon  paper  and  sys¬ 
tematically  referred  to.  If  the  memorandum- 
book  shows  just  what  work  to  do,  it  will  matter 
little  if  the  farmer  is  drawn  on  a  jury,  or  otherwise 
necessarily  absent ;  the  oldest  boy  or  the  good  wife 
will  be  able  to  see  that  the  work  goes  on. 


Hints  about  Work. 

The  Work-Bench. — A  farm  is  as  incomplete  with¬ 
out  a  good  work-bench  as  without  a  corn-house  or 
granary.  It  should  be  a  carpenter’s  bench,  with  a 
good  wooden  vise  at  the  left-hand  side,  and  ma¬ 
chinist’s  or  blacksmith’s  vise,  which  may  be  re¬ 
moved  and  attached  at  pleasure.  There  should  be 
carpenter’s  tools,  cold  chisels,  and  punches,  an  as¬ 
sortment  of  files,  awls,  thread  and  wax  for  sewing 
leather,  copper  rivets,  and  a  rivet-set  for  leather- 
work,  a  soldering-iron,  and  shears  for  cutting  tin, 
besides  paint-pots  and  brushes. 

Rainy- Day  Work. — There  are  the  potatoes  to  be 
looked  over,  those  fit  for  seed  selected,  the  de¬ 
cayed  ones  thrown  out,  and  all  “sprouted” — that 
is,  have  the  sprouts  removed.  It  may  be  well,  also, 
to  cut  or  rub  the  tops  off  from  ruta-bagas  and  other 
roots.  (These  young  turnip  sprouts,  by  the  way, 
make  delicious  greens.)  Cedars  may  be  cleaned 
out  and  whitewashed.  Milk-ccllars  made  ready  for 


|  use  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  mild  enough,  and  the 
j  milk  is  at  hand.  Tools  repaired  and  sharpened ; 

beehives  made  and  put  in  order  for  summer,  and  a. 
]  big  heap  of  fodder  cut,  to  save  time. 

I  Manure  that  is  intended  for  use  in  the  field  may 
|  be  hauled  out  while  the  snow  lasts,  or  over  the 
i  hard  frozen  ground  of  the  early  mornings  ;  if  the 
|  distance  is  not  great,  half-a-dozen  loads  may  be 
I  got  out  every  morning,  and  the  teams  set  at  other 
|  work  during  the  rest  of  the  day.  That  which  can- 
|  not  be  plowed  in  at  once  should  be  made  into  com- 
I  post  for  corn,  or  for  grass,  and  got  out  at  once  for 
j  this  purpose.  All  manure  and  compost-heaps  that 
|  have  lain  for  awhile  should  be  worked  over, 
j  Irrigation. — The  melting  of  the  snow  will  carry 

I  away  much  that  is  valuable,  unless  the  streams  of 
water  flowing  from  it  be  conducted  over  the  land. 
Grass-laud  is  most  benefited.  Snow-water  is  always 
rich  in  nitrogen,  and  often  contains  other  fertiliz¬ 
ing  material.  The  wash  from  roads  and  highways 
ought  always  to  be  turned  upon  the  land,  and  con¬ 
ducted  in  rills  over  the  grass. 

Fences. — When  the  frost  has  come  out  of  the 
ground,  and  before  it  is  dry,  fence-posts  may  be 
set  with  great  ease.  All  the  fences  of  the  farm 
should  he  examined  and  the  posts  straightened;  if 
need  be,  weak  rails  removed,  and  new  ones  put  in. 

Plowing  must  he  delayed  until  the  ground  is 
crumbly.  It  would  be  hard  to  estimate  the  damage 
doue  to  much  land  by  plowing  too  early. 

Grass-Land. — All  kinds  of  “hand  manures”  may 
be  applied  with  profit  in  the  spring.  A  mixture  of 
plaster  and  ashes  is  excellent.  Guano  and  plaster, 
guano  and  superphosphate,  bone-dust  and  fine 
earth,  half  and  half,  after  lying  and  heating,  are  all 
good  combinations,  and  better  than  either  alone. 
It  is  much  more  profitable  to  save  stable  manure 
intended  for  top-dressing  grass  until  after  mowing, 
and  meanwhile  compost  it  with  muck  or  soil,  so 
that  it  shall  be  fine  and  even  at  that  time. 

Potatoes. — It  is  rarely  worth  while  to  plant  pota¬ 
toes  in  March  north  of  Washington.  If  we  at¬ 
tempt  to  do  so,  we  do  not  get  the  ground  well 
enough  prepared.  In  the  garden  it  may  do.  At 
the  South  the  earlier  the  ground  can  be  prepared 
and  potatoes  planted,  the  better,  as  the  chances 
then  favor  higher  prices  and  a  better  crop. 

Mares  with  foal  should  have  roomy  box-stalls ; 
they  should  be  worked  moderately  only,  fed 
good  hay,  with  a  few  carrots,  or  other  roots,  and 
enough  meal  bran  or  oil-meal ;  or  better,  the  three 
mingled  on  cut  hay,  to  keep  them  in  good  order. 

Cows  approaching  calving  should  be  placed  in 
box-stalls,  well  littered,  and  not  interfered  with. 
They  should  have  all  the  good  hay  they  want, 
with  a  quart  of  oil-meal,  or  four  quarts  of  bran 
daily,  and  a  peck  of  roots  at  least.  Cows  at 
calving  should  be  fat.  Let  them  have  all  the 
water  they  will  driuk,  and  it  is  best,  when  the 
weather  favors,  that  they  should  be  allowed  the 
range  of  a  sunny  yard.  If  the  new  milk  springs, 
and  the  udder  becomes  hard  and  feverish,  draw  the 
milk  occasionally,  and  knead  the  bag  a  little.  This 
never  occurs  until  just  before  calving.  When  cows 
come  in  at  this  time  of  the  year,  it  is  very  impor¬ 
tant  that  they  have  plenty  of  roots  to  take  the  place 
of  the  succulent  grass  of  June. 

Calves. — As  a  rule,  we  think  it  best  never  to  let  a 
calf  suck.  Let  the  cow  lick  it  dry,  and  then  re¬ 
move  it  to  an  adjacent  stall  or  box.  She  will  see 
that  it  gets  no  harm,  and  will  make  no  fuss  about 
it,  unless  it  is  moved  or  roughly  handled.  The  calf 
will  soon  learn  to  drink  from  a  pail,  and  when  the 
cows  are  turned  to  grass,  such  calves  may  be  safely 
trusted  with  them — though  it  is  well  to  pht  on  a 
muzzle,  with  nails  in  it,  for  a  few  days,  lest  the  cow 
may  coax  her  calf  to  suck.  The  calf  should  have  the 
warm  milk  of  its  dam  pure,  for  a  week,  then  half- 
skimmed  milk  for  a  week  or  less,  always  warmed; 
after  this,  skimmed  milk,  thickened  with  fine  In¬ 
dian  meal  or  wheat  middlings.  We  add  oil-meal, 
and  think  it  safer  than  Indian  meal  alone.  Boiled 
milk, with  fine  flour,  will  check  scours,  and  a  little 
castor-oil  will  cure  constipation. 

Swine. — The  sow  approaching  farrowing  must 
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have  a  snug,  warm,  dry  nest,  where  she  can  be 
easily  watched.  It  must  not  be  too  abundantly  lit¬ 
tered,  and  the  straw  should  be  placed  in  it  several 
days  beforehand.  She  should  be  fed  bran  and  roots 
with  her  other  food,  in  order  to  get  her  bowels  in 
good  order.  It  is  well  to  always  watch  a  farrowing 
sow,  so  as  to  remove  any  still-born  pig  at  once,  and 
to  prevent  a  clumsy  sow  lying  upon  her  pigs.  If  a 
pig  is  killed,  the  sow  is  very  apt  to  eat  it,  and  this 
may  give  her  a  relish  for  the  entire  litter. 

Sheep.-  -Treat  for  scab,  ticks,  and  lice.  If  ewes 
yean  eat:yv  take  care  that  the  lambs  are  not  chilled. 
The  careful  shepherd  bus  hot  water,  and  stones  or 
bricks,  ready  to  warm  the  little  creatures.  Often  a 
mild  milk-punch  is  excellent  for  them.  A  wSi’m 
bath,  followed  by  friction  with  dry  cloths,  will  often 
revive  lambs  nearly  dead. 

Working- Animals  should  be  gradually  used  to  hard 
labor,  and  if  exhausted  by  hard  work,  horses  es¬ 
pecially,  should  have  a  good  rubbing  with  straw 
and  the  brush  over  the  bodies,  and  their  legs  should 
be  hand-rubbed  for  an  hour.  This  treatment  is  es¬ 
pecially  applicable  to  high-bred  horses  ;  but  all  are 
benefited  by  it. 

Poultry  of  all  kinds  will  be  commencing  to  iay 
this  month.  Geese  may  be  allowed  to  sit  as  soon 
as  they  wish.  Ducks’  eggs  should  be  set  under 
hens  if  early  broods  are  wanted,  at  least  until  the 
first  of  May.  The  middle  of  April  is  early  enough 
for  the  earliest  broods  of  chickens  or  ducks,  unless 
especially  good  houses  and  yards  are  prepared. 

Vermin  must  be  looked  to  upon  all  domestic  an¬ 
imals  at  this  season.  Sulphur  given  in  small  doses 
to  pigs  and  poultry  is  a  useful  preventive.  Flow- 
ers-of-sulphur  iu  hens’  nests,  and  kerosene  upon 
their  roosts,  drives  them  away  effectually.  Carbolic 
soap,  in  strong  solution,  may  safely  be  used  to  wash 
cattle  and  sheep  with. 

- - — -- ia« —  - 

Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  hints  for  March  work,  as  the 
month  may  bring  us  mid-winter  or  sunny  working 
days.  We  write  in  the  middle  of  February,  while 
the  heaviest  snow  of  theyearlies  upon  the  ground. 
Many  things  set  down  for  last  month  probably  re¬ 
main  to  be  done.  Every  day  of  unfavorable  weather 
this  month  will  render  work  so  much  the  more 
pressing,  and  everything  that  can  facilitate  opera¬ 
tions  should  be  done  during  the  stormy  days. 

Orcl»ai*tl  and  Nursery. 

Planting  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  ground 
will  admit  of  being  worked.  The  ground  ought  to 
have  'oeen  plowed  in  the  fall,  and  then  thoroughly 
harrowed  in  spring  before  the  trees  are  set.  In 
setting  out  young  trees,  choose  those  of  good, 
thrifty  growth,  and  straight,  smooth  trunks. 

Pruning  and  Scraping  may  be  done  when  the 
weather  is  mild.  Old  trees,  which  would  be  nearly 
worthless  without  this  renovation,  may,  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  digging  and  manuring  around,  produce  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  fruit. 

Tent-  Caterpillars'  Eggs  may  be  easily  seen  now, 
and  removed,  thus  saving  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

Canker-  Worms  will  ascend  during  the  warm  days, 
and  means  should  be  taken  to  stop  them.  Strips 
of  tarred  paper  around  the  trunks  are  good,  if  the 
coat  of  tar  is  frequently  renewed.  A  more  expen¬ 
sive  way  is  to  encircle  the  tree6  with  a  trough  of 
glass  or  tin  and  keep  it  filled  with  petroleum.  Clear 
the  troughs  of  the  dead  insects,  for,  if  left  to  accu¬ 
mulate,  they  only  serve  as  a  bridge  for  others. 

Labels  arid  Tying  Materials  should  be  prepared. 

Manure  can  be  carted  out  and  spread  upon  the 
land,  in  order  to  save  time  during  the  busy  season. 


Fruit-G  ardeii . 

Strawberries  set  out  in  early  spring,  will  bear  a 
small  crop  of  fruit  the  same  season,  but  it  is  better 
for  the  vines  to  remove  it.  The  strawberry  is  now 
so  generally  distributed  throughout  this  country, 
and  the  plants  are  so  easily  obtained  by  mail, 
that  no  one  need  be  without  it. 


Raspberries  and  Blackberries. — Plant  as  soon  as  the 
frost  is  out  of  the  ground.  The  last  year’s  canes 
should  be  cut  back  to  four  or  five  feet. 

Cuttings  of  gooseberries  and  currants  ought  to 
be  made  and  planted  as  soon  as  possible.  The  old 
bushes,  when  thoroughly  thinned  out,  produce 
much  nicer  fruit  than  when  left  to  themselves. 

Crape-  Vines  do  as  well  pruned  early  in  March  as 
at  any  other  time,  provided  they  are  not  frozen. 

Spade  or  Plow  in  a  liberal  dressing  of  manure 
between  the  rows  of  small  fruits  ;  it  will  pay  in 
the  increased  quality  and  quantity  of  the  next  crop. 

Kitclieii>Gar(leii. 

■  Our  friend  “  Walks  and  Talks,”  has  an  article  on 
gardening  on  page  102,  which,  as  it  is  written  by  a 
farmer,  should  be  read  by  every  farmer.  He  gives 
the  whole  secret  of  success  in  gardening — abundance 
of  good  manure,  and  a  persistent  keeping  down 
of  weeds.  We  have  a  few  general  hints  to  add  to 
his  :  Never  sow  a  seed  of  doubtful  identity  ©r  qual¬ 
ity.  Purchase  seeds  early,  and  order  them  of  per¬ 
sons  of  good  reputation.  The  seeds  sold  at  country 
stores  may  or  may  not  be  good.  On  page  91*,  we 
notice  the  leading  novelties  of  the  season,  and  we 
enumerate  here  some  of  the  good,  old,  standard 
sorts,  which  will  give  satisfaction,  though  there  are 
others  quite  as  good  as  those  we  mention.  This  is 
a  busy  month  in  this  department,  and  arrangements 
for  procuring  seeds  and  plants  ought  to  be  finished, 
and  everything  in  readiness  for  early  planting. 

Hot-Beds. — These  should  be  made  in  some  shel¬ 
tered  spot,  where  cold  winds  will  not  have  access 
to  the  young  plants.  See  article  on  page  103. 

Window- Boxes.—  A  few  early  plants  may  be  raised 
in  shallow  boxes,  filled  with  earth,  and  set  iu  the 
kitchen-window  where  there  is  plenty  of  sunlight. 
Lettuce,  cabbage,  and  tomato  plants,  enough  for 
the  family-garden,  may  be  easily  raised  iu  this  way. 

Asparagus  must  have  a  liberal  dressing  of  manure, 
and  also  one  of  salt.  If  new  beds  are  to  be  made, 
set  out  one-year-old  plants,  two  feet  by  three,  after 
the  land  has  been  properly  spaded  or  plowed. 

Beans. — Plant  in  drills  two  feet  apart,  Valentine 
is  one  of  the  earliest,  and  Dwarf  Wax  the  best  bush 
for  snaps.  Giant  Wax  and  Largo  Lima,  best  pole. 

Beets  will  bear  considerable  cold  weather,  and  a 
few  rows  should  be  sown  for  early  use.  Plant  in 
drills  a  foot  apart.  Bassano  and  Early  Blood  Tur¬ 
nips  are  good  early.  Dewing’s,  Hatch’s,  and  Egyp¬ 
tian,  are  new,  and  highly  recommended. 

Broccoli. — Treat  the  same  as  cabbages.  White 
and  Purple  Cape  are  good  varieties. 

Cabbage  Plants,  from  a  liot-bed  or  cold-frame,  may 
be  set  out  in  many  localities.  The  Jersey 'Wake¬ 
field  and  Wiunigstadt  are  excellent  for  early.  Mar¬ 
blehead,  Drumhead,  and  Flat  Dutch  for  winter  use. 

Carrots. — Sow  the  Early  Horn  iu  13-inch  drills, 

Cauliflower. — Half  Early  Paris  and  Boston  Market 
are  fine.  Treat  same  as  cabbage. 

Celery. — Sow  for  early  crops  in  hot-bed.  Dwarf 
White  Solid,  and  Boston  Market. 

Corn. — Crosby’s  Early,  Mammoth  Sweet,  Stow- 
ell,  and  Mexican,  are  all  good,  reliable  varieties. 

Cress. — Sow  the  Curled  at  intervals  of  a  week. 

Cucumber. — Start  on  small  pieces  of  sod  under 
glass.  Early  Russian  for  early,  White  Spine  for 
general  crop ;  Green  Prickly,  for  pickles,  is  sown 
later,  in  the  open  ground. 

Egg-Plant. — Sow  in  liot-bed.  Long  Purple  for 
earl}’,  and  later,  Purple,  or  Black  Pekin. 

Horse-Radish. — Plant  sets  iu  well-manured  trench¬ 
es,  and  earth  up  as  it  grows. 

Kohl-rabi. — Sow  Early  White  in  two-foot  rows. 

Leek. — Sow  Flag  or  Musselburgh  same  as  onions. 

Lettuce  does  well  when  sowed  in  the  fall,  and  cover¬ 
ed  slightly  with  leaves  or  brush.  If  this  has  not  been 
done,  sow  in  liot-bed  or  cold-frame,  or  open  ground. 
Curled  Silesia  and  Tennis  Ball  are  good  sorts. 

Melons. — Sow  the  same  as  cucumbers.  Ward’s 
Nectar,  Skillman’s  Netted,  are  among  the  best. 

Onions. — Sow  in  drills  15  inches  apart,  in  rich  1 


soil.  Early  Red  and  Yellow  Danvers  are  good.  Put 
out  sets  for  early  crops,  and  potato  and  top-onions. 

Parsley.  —Curled  is  best.  Soak  the  seeds, 

Parsnip. — Plant  early,  in  drills  fifteen  inches 
apart.  Hollow-Crowned  is  best. 

Peas. — See  “  How  to  have  a  Garden,”  on  page  103. 

Peppers.  —  Start  under  glass,  the  Squash  for 
pickles,  and  Sweet  Mountain  for  stuffing. 

Potatoes. — Start  a  few  early  potatoes  in  the  hot¬ 
bed.  Cut  in  halves,  expose  a  few  days  to  a  warm 
atmosphere,  and  then  place  in  the  hot-bed. 

Radishes  should  be  sown  quite  thickly,  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  a  week  or  ten  days  for  a  succession.  Early 
Scarlet  Turnip,  Olive  Shaped,  and  French  Breakfast. 

Rhubarb  should  have  plenty  of  manure  dug  in 
between  the  rows,  to  induce  an  early  growth. 

Salsify. — Sow  fresh  seed,  the  same  as  parsnips. 
Some  prefer  the  Scorzonera,  or  Black  Salsify. 

Spinach. — That  which  was  planted  and  covered 
over  in  fall  will  be  ready  to  cut  now.  This  excel¬ 
lent  vegetable  is  not  cultivated  very  extensively, 
except  near  cities  and  towns.  It  is  excellent  for" 
early  greens.  Sow  in  18-inch  drills. 

Sweet-Potatoes. — Start  the  same  as  recommended 
for  potatoes,  except  that  sweet-potatoes  should  have 
a  layer  of  two  or  three  inches  of  compost  over 
them.  Nan6emond  is  usually  grown. 

Squash.- — Summer  Crookneck  is  best  for  early, 
and  Boston  Marrow  and  Hubbard  for  general  use. 

Tomato. — Sow  in  hot-bed.  Early  Smooth  Red  is 
the  best  of  the  older  varieties.  The  Trophy  Tomato 
is  a  new  sort,  very  highly  recommended. 

Turnip. — Flat  Dutch  for  early  use,  red  and  white 
strap-leaf  for  late.  Sweet  German  and  white  French 
are  the  best  ruta-baga  sorts  for  family  use. 

Seeds. — Roots,- etc.,  which  are  to  be  planted  for 
seed,  should  go  out  this  month.  Earth  up  around 
the  crowns,  to  keep  the  roots  from  freezing,  and 
remove  it  when  all  danger  of  frost  is  over. 


Flower-Garden  and  lanvii. 

Annuals. — The  hardier  annuals  may  be  sown  in  a 
warm,  sheltered  spot.  When  it  is  desired  to  have 
them  flower  early,  a  few  may  be  sown  in  a  hot-bed. 
Asters,  Balsams,  etc.,  may  be  started  in  this  way. 

Lawns  should  be  raked,  to  gather  up  all  litter, 
and  then  rolled  to  settle  the  soil.  A  top-dressing 
of  fine  compost  spread  upon  it  will  induce  a  healthy 
and  thrifty  growth.  Seed  thin  spots. 

Gravel-  Walks  must  be  raked  and  rolled.  Where 
new  ones  are  to  be  made,  remove  the  earth  to  the 
depth  of  18  inches,  or  2  feet,  and  the  trench  nearly 
full  of  small  stones  :  finish  off  with  fine  gravel. 

Greenhouse  and  Window  Plants. 

Cuttings  of  bedding-plants  should  be  started  now, 
ready  for  planting  out  during  the  summer.  Those 
cuttings  already  rooted  must  be  potted  off  into 
small  pots.  Guttings  of  most  bedding-plants  are 
easily  rooted  in  shallow  saucers  of  wet  sand.  The 
sand  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  dry. 

'  Camellias  and  Azaleas  are  now  in  bloom,  and  care 
must  be  taken  in  watering  not  to  wet  or  touch  the 
flowers,  as  it  renders  them  spotted  and  unsightly. 

Climbing  Plants  should  be  trained  to  trellises,  or 
to  the  greenhouse  rafters. 

Temperature. — The  ventilators  should  be  opened 
more  now,  being  careful  not  to  allow  the  wind  to 
blow  directly  upon  theplants.  Close  the  ventilators 
by  three  o’clock,  to  prevent  the  heat  from  escaping. 

Insects. — Fumigate,  once  or  twice  a  week. 

Roses  should  be  brought  forward  as  fast  as  possi¬ 
ble  now.  Give  plenty  of  manure-water.  If  mildew 
makes  its  appearance,  use  sulphur,  mixed  with 
water,  and  applied  with  a  syringe. 

Bulbs  which  have  flowered  should  be  gradually 
dried  off,  and  then  laid  away  in  a  dry  place. 

Water  should  be  applied  more  liberally,  both  to 
greenhouse  and  window-plants,  as  they  become 
dry  very  soon  in  the  bright  sun. 

Seedlings. — Plant  seeds  of  tender  annuals, and  when 
an  inch  high,  prick  out  into  shallow  boxes  of  earth. 
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Annual  Subscription  Teems  (always  in  advance) :  $1.50 
cacli  for  less  than  four  copies*  Tour  to  nine  copies,  $1.25 
each:  Ten  to  nineteen  copies,  $1)20  each:  Twenty  copies 
and  upward,  $1  each.  Papers  are  addressed  to  each  name. 

HEARTH  AND  HOMES  $3  a  year  for  less  than  four 
copies:  Four  to  nine  copies,  $8.75  each;  Ten  to  nineteen 
copies,  $2.50  each :  and  twenty  or  more  copies,  $2.25  each. 

Both  Papers  sent  to  one  address  for  $4.00  a  year. 

-Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  Publishers,  245  Broadway',  X.  Y.  City. 


The  Opportunity 
Is  Good  Yet, 

But  is  Rapidly 
Passing  Away. 

All  the  Premiums 
Offered  in  the  next 
Column  Can  Still  he 
Obtained  by  any  one, 
Without  Money. 
MAE€H  is  a  first-rate 
Month  for  Making  up 
Premium  Clubs, 

It  Can  he  Bone  by 
Any  one,  Anywhere. 

(See  First  Column.) 

Explanatory  Notes. 

Head  and  carefully  Note 

tit  ©.following  Items  t  (a)  All  subscribers 
sent  by  one  person  count,  though  from  one  or  a 
dozen  different  Post-offices.  But —  (6)  Tell  us 
with  each  name  or  list  of  names  sent,  that  it 
is  for  a  premium.  ...(c)  Send  the  names  as  fast 
as  obtained,  that  the  subscribers  may  begin  to 
receive  the  paper  at  once.  You  can  have  any 
time,  from  one  to  four  months,  to  fill  up  your 
list. . . . (c?)  Send  the  exact  money  with  each 
list  of  names,  so  that  there  may  he  no  con¬ 
fusion  of  money  accounts. .. .(e)  Old  and  new 
subscribers  all  count  in  premium  clubs,  hut  a 
portion,  at  least,  should  l>e  new  names;  it  is 
partly  to  get  these  that  we  offer  premiums  to 

canvassers . (/)  Specimen  Numbers,  Cards, 

and  Show-bills  will  he  supplied  free  as 
needed  by  canvassers,  hut  they  should  be  used 
carefully  and  economically,  as  they  are  very 

costly _ (j7)  Remit  money  in  Checks  on  New- 

Yorlc  Banks  or  Bankers,  payable  to  order  of 
Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  or  send  Post-office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  these  is  obtainable, 
Register  Money  Letters,  affixing  stamps  both 
for  the  postage  and  registry ;  put  in  the  money 
and  seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of  the  Post¬ 
master,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it.  Money 
sent  in  any  of  the  above  ways  is  at  our  risk. 

ESF5  Full  Descriptions  of  the  Premiums  sent  free  t©  ALL  Applicants. 


Worth  Spooking'  litter 

Nearly  12,00©  Persons,  at  about  10,000 
Post-offices,  ltave  each  obtained,  free  of  cost, 
one  or  more  of  the  very  valuable  and  useful 
articles  catalogued  in  the  tabic  on  this  page. 

There  are  18,000  other  Post-offices  in  the 
United  States,  and  some  1,500  more  in  British 
America,  at  each  one  of  which  any  enterprising 
Man,  Woman  or  Child  cau  easily  collect  sub¬ 
scribers  enough  to  secure  one  or  two  or  more, 
of  these  good  premiums,  with  no  outlay. 

Both  the  American  Agriculturist  (monthly), 
and  Hearth  and  Home  (weekly),  are  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  excellent,  practical,  instruc¬ 
tive,  useful,  reliable,  and  very  cheap  journals. 
No  one  can  read  either  of  them  a  year  without 
getting  hints  and  information  that  will  be  worth, 
and  will  pay  back,  many  times  their  cost  (They 
are  independent  papers,  and  do  not  contain 
either  the  same  engravings  or  reading-matter.) 

The  cost  of  both  (at  $1.50  and  $3.00  a  year)  is 
less  than  9  cents  a  week.  The  two  journals 
together  supply  $35,000  worth  of  pleasing 
and  instructive  engravings,  and  contain  as 
much  reading-matter,  as  one  will  get  in  122 
Good  Books  sold  at  $1  each. 

Let  any  one  take  copies  of  these  journals, 
show  their  character  and  value,  and  explain 
the  above  facts,  and  it  will  be  easy  to  collect 
names  enough  to  secure  some  one  or  more  of 
(he  excellent  premium  articles.  TRY  IT. 

Note. —  Many  persons  canvass  all  the  timo  as  a  business, 
sell  the  premiums  received,  and  thus  clear  large  wages. 
One  Lady  actually  thus  earns  over  $3,000  a  year,  and  mul¬ 
titudes  in  this  way  secure  salaries  of  $300  to  $1,500  a  year. 


[In  the  following  table  ia  given  the  price  of  each  article,  and  the 
number  of  subscribers  required  to  get  it  free,  at  the  regular  rates,  $1.50 
and  $3.00  a  year,  for  the  two  papers ;  also  at  the  club  rates  of  $1  and  $2.50.] 

N.  IS, — In  all  Premium  Clubs  for  either  paper,  TWO  copies  of 
American  Agriculturist  at  $1.50  each,  and  ONE  copy  of  Hearth  and 
Home  at  $3.00,  will  count  exactly  the  same.  So  also  two  copies  of 
American  Agriculturist  at  $1  each,  and  one  copy  of  Hearth  and 
Home  at  $2.50,  will  count  exactly  the  same.  In  this  way  Premium 
Clubs  can  be  made  up  from  the  right-hand,  or  from  the  left-hand 
columns  below,  or  partly  of  both,  only  excepting  Premium  No. '  30. 


Table  of  Premiums  and  Terms, 

For  American  Agriculturist, 
and  for  HeartU  and  Home, 
for  the  Year  1871. 

Open  to  all— No  Competition. 

No.  Names  of  Premium  Articles. 

X— Knives  and  Forks  (.Patterson  Pros.) $14  00 


H— Knives  and  Forks 

3—  Knives  and  Forks 

4—  Knives  and  Forks 

5—  Carver  and  Fork 
Vi— Fluted  Steel 


(do. 

(do. 

(do. 

(do. 

(do. 


7—  French  Cook's  Knife,  Fork,  and  Steel. ...  $3  CO 

8—  Pocket  Knife  (Smith.  A  Clark) .  $1  50 

9—  Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.) 

10 —Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.) 

jl —Ladies'  Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.) . 

12—  Tea  Set  Hart's  best  Silver-plated. . 

13—  Casters  and  Fruit  Basket 
XI— Cake  Basket, 

15 —Revolving  Butter  Cooler, 

Hi— Joe  or  Water  Pitcher 
IT — One  Dozen  Teaspoons 
IS — One  Dozen  Tablespoons 
19—  One  Dozen  Table  Forks 
SO—  Child’s  Cup  (do.  do.)  ..  $2 

2x—6ot<l  Pen,  Sit.  Case  (George  F.  Hawlces) ,$3  25 

22—  Gold  Pen  and  Silver  Case,  (do.  do.) $5  00 

23—  Gold  Pen.  Handle  gold-tipped ,  (do.  do.)% 6  00 
g4_ Ladies'  Gold  Pen  and  Rubber  Case  (do.)$ 6  00 

2a—Lozo  Pendulum  Board.. . .$10  00 

‘Sd—Amuselte . $0  00 

27—  Garden  Seeds  for  a  Family  (10  kinds).  $5  00 

28—  flower  Seeds  for  a  Family  (100  kinds).  $5  00 

29—  Garden  Seeds  <6  Flower  Bulbs(Selectim)i2  00 

30 — Nursery  Stock  (any  kinds  desired) . $20  00 

31 — Set  of  Field  Croquet . . . . .  $8  00 

3 2—  Sewing  Machine  (Grover  A  Baker) . $55  00 

33—  Seining  Machine  (Florence) . $63  00 

34—  Sewing  Machine  ( Willcox  A  Gibbs)  .....$ 55  00 

35_ Washing  Machine  (Doty's) . $14  00 

3 Clothes  Wringer  (Best- Universal) . $10  00 

37—  Melodeon,  A-octave  (G. A. Prince  tk  Co.'s)  $67  00 

38— Melodeon,  5 -octave  (do.  do.) . $112  00 

39—  Piano,  Splendid  7-oct.(SteinicavA  Sons)$625  00 

40—  Silver  Watch  (American  Watch  Co.) _ $40  00 

41 — Ladies'  Fine  GoldWalch(Am.  Watch Co.)$100  00 

42 —  Frank  Wesson’s  Breech-loading  Bifle.  ...$30  00 

43—  Breech-  loading  Pocket  Bifle . . ..$16  00 

44 —  Maynard's  Combination  Gun . $55  00 

45 — Double  Bbl.  Gun,  ( Cooper,  Harris  A  1I.)$‘oD  00 

46  —Tool  Chest  ( Patterson  Bros.) . $45  00 

47—  Case  of  Mathematical  Instruments _ $9  00 

48—  Case  of  Mathematical  Instruments . $15  00 

4 9—  Charles  Pratt's  Astral  Oil  ( 1  can.  5  Gal.)  $4  00 

50—  Barometer  (Woodruff's  Mercurial) . $10  00 

51—  Barometer  (Woodruff’s  Mercurial) . $15  00 

52 —  Buckeye  Harvester  Mower . . $125  00 

53 — Patent  Cylinder  Plow(R.  11.  Allen  A  Co.)$18  00 

54  —Collins  A  Co.’s  Cast  Cast-Steel  Ploro _ $25  00 

as— Hand  Cultivator  and  Weeder (Comstock)  $9  00 

56 —  A  merican  Submerged  Pump. .  ....  $15  00 

57—  Pump  and  Sprinkler  ( 1'age's ) .  $5  00 

ah— Family  Scales  (Fairbanks  A  Co.).. . $14  60 

59—  Building  Blocks  ( Crandall ) .  $2  60 

60 — Pocket  Lanterns  ( One  Dozen) .  $9  00 

XXX—New  American  Cyclopedia  (Appleton’s)® 80  00 
62— Worcester’s  Great  Illustrated  Dictionary  $  10  00 

03 —Eumelan  Grape-Vine,  No. A .  $100 

64 — Eumelan  Grape-Vine, Extra . $2  00 

0,5— Double  Harpoon  Horse  Hay-Fork . $10  00 

66—  Any  Back  Volume  Agriculturist  is  «’  ^ 

67 — Any  Two  Back  Volumes  do. 

68 — Any  Three  do.  do.  do. 

C,9—Any  Four  do.  do.  do. 

70 — Any  Five  do.  do.  do. 

71—  Any  Six  do.  do.  do. 

72 — Any  Seven  do.  do.  do. 

73—  Any  Eight  do.  do.  do. 

— ( Each  add'l  Volume  at  same  rate) 

76 —  Fourteen  Vols.  XVI  to  XXIX 

77—  Any  Back  Volume  Agriculturist 


American; 
Agricul¬ 
turist. 
Number 
of  Sub¬ 
scribers 
required 
at 
$L 

70 
90 
110 

124 
37 
25 
30 


Or 

Hearth 

and 

Home. 

Number 
of  Sub¬ 
scribers 
required 
at  I  at 
$3.00  $2.50 


22 

25 

22 

225 

140 

65 

52 
90 
45 
65 
65 
27 
30 
37 
37 
37 
58 
37 

53 
33 
22 
97 
52 

240 

275 

240 

70 

58 

295 

400 

1550 

150 

350 

140 

80 

240 

150 

190 

55 

75 

32 

58 

75 

450 

90 

120 

54 
65 
37 

325, 

58 


do. 

do¬ 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


78—  Any  Two  Back  Volumes 

79—  Any  Three  do.  do. 

80—  And  Four  do.  do. 

HI— Any  Five  do.  do. 

82— Any  Six  do.  do. 

S3 —Any  Seven  do.  do. 

84—  Any  Eight  do.  do. 

85 — Any  Nine  do.  do. 

—(Each  add’l  Volume  at  same  rate) 

87—  Fourteen  Vols.  XVI  to  XXIX 

88—  -4  #10  library  (Your  Choice) 

i  15  Library  do. 

8:40  Library  do. 

>35  library  do. 

>30  Library  do. 

835  Library  do. 

840  Library  do. 

!4S  Library  do. 

150  Library  do. 

860  Library  do. 

\7  5  Library  do. 

_ _  „  jlt>0  Library  do. 

100 —  A  Choice  of  Good.  Books. 

101—  A  Steam-Engine  that  will  GO 

'gET  Every  Premium  article  is  new  and  of  the  very  best  manufac¬ 
ture.  No  charge  is  made  for  packing  or  boxing  any  article  in  our 
Premium  List.  The  Premiums,  Nos.  8  to  11,  21  to  24,  27,  28, 
29,  47,  48,  63,  64,  and  66  to  100  inclusive ,  will  each  be  de¬ 
livered  EPEE  of  all  charges ,  by  mail  or  express  (at  the  Post-office  or 
express  office  nearest  recipient ),  to  any  place  in  the  United  States  or  Ter¬ 
ritories— The  other  articles  cost  the  recipient  only  the  freight  after  tear¬ 
ing  the  manufactory  of  each,  by  any  conveyance  that  may  be  specified. 
(Steam-Engine  mailed  for  30  cents  extra.) 


35 

45 

55 

62 

19 

13 

15 

"it 

13 
ii 

113 

70 

33 

26 

45 

25 
33 
33 

14 

15 
19 
19 
19 
29 
19 
17 
17 
11 
49 

26  ; 
120 
138 
120  , 

35 

29 

148 

200 

520 

75 

175  ' 
70 
40 
120 
75  : 
95 
28  ‘ 
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Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
Feb.  15,  1S71,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  Till'.  NEW-VOIIK  M  AUK  El’S. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  Farley.  Outs. 

25  days  this  m’th.291,000  251,000  296,000  17,300  104,000  217,000 

26  days  last  m’tli  .304,000  276,000  198,000  5,600  317,000  291,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  Barley.  Oats. 

25  days  this  m’th.341,000  1,651,000  879,000  33,500  198,000  716,000 

26  days  last  m’tli  .321, 009  2,044,000  973,000  47,000  216,000  811,000 


‘Z.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  lime  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Outs. 

25  days  1871 . 291.000  254,000  296,000  17  300  104,000  217,000 

26  days  1870 . 164,500  156,000  101,000  1,630  90,500  141,500 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

25  days  1871...  311,000  1,651,000  879,000  33,500  198,000  716,000 

26  days  1S70.,  .178,500  1,629,000  934,000  34,300  139,0001,018,000 

3.  Fxjwrts  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  Feb.  13; 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

1871 . 226, 8S7  1,006,917  129.562  -  7,934 

1870 . 195,353  1,212,227  40,888  -  - ■  1,987 

1869 . 129,171  914,987  547,469  -  12,957  11,867 

1868  .  79,307  201,628  966,847  10,218  5,653 


4. 

1871. 

Feb,  13.. 
Jan.  16. . 
1870. 
Dec.  15. . 
Nov.  9.. 
Oct.  10. 
Sept.  12. . 
Aug.  8.. 
July  11.. 
June  7. . 
May  10.. 
April  11 
March  7. 
Feb.  11.. 


Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York ; 

Wheat,  Corn,  Bye ,  Barley,  Oats,  Jfait, 

bnsli.  busli.  hush.  bash.  hush.  bush. 

...2,203.677  311.471  148.498  481.803  1,409,995  215,124 

....3,683,116  272,618  157,730  554,491  1,736,936  216,394 


..3,060,762  20S, 319  148.069  500,397  2,085,137  231,129 

..2,092,900  300,000  116,800  400.400  2.125,000  - 

..1,809,921  476,544  53,391  184.S03  1,679,658  237,453 

.1,387,487  761,894  50,869  107,174  1,053,079  130,881 

..1,438,876  589.973  25.437  106,101  691.766  119,046 

..1,231.913  483,510  28,816  98,600  655.068  109,478 

..  706.478  69.S45  21.891  94,630  488,143  108,775 

..1.158,052  1I0.S29  20,502  126.043  440,517  83000 

.  .1,845,186  285,916  23,249  187,172  756,811  99.9S8 

.2.509,608  484.176  39,089  278,905  1,105.194  97.139 

2,902,638  534,003  62,112  322,425  3,199,672  36,214 


Current  "Wholesale  Ibices. 


©  9  00 
@  9  00 
©  G  10 
©  5  CO 
©  4  50 
@  1  80 
©  1  55 
©  85 

©  83 

5844©  63 

60  K@  62 
95  @  1  10 
85  ©  1  12 
1  20  ©  1  40 


1  15 
81 
79 


8  'A® 
20  @ 


Jan.  17. 

Price  of  Gold .  llOX 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  State  $5  69  @  G  S5 

Super  to  Extra  Southern _  5  80  ©  9  25 

Extra  Western .  G  30 

Extra  Genesee .  C  90 

Superline  Western .  5  60 

Rye  Flour .  4  00 

Corn-Meat, .  3  75 

4V heat —  All  kinds  of  White..  150 
All  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber. 

Corn— Yellow . 

Mixed . . 

Oats—  Western  . . 

State  . 

Rye .  . 

Barley . . 

Hay— Bale  illlOO  lb . 

Straw,  73  100  lb . 

Cotton—  Middlings,  ?!  &.... 

Hops— Crop  of  1870,  ?!  lb . 

Feathers —Live  Geese,  ?!  lb. 

Seed— Clover,  lb  . 

Timothy.  73  bushel . 

Flax,  ill  bushel .  2  10  ©  2  20 

Sugar— Brown,  ?!  lb . 

Molasses.  Cuba.  i9gal . 

Coffee— Rio,  (Gold,  in  bond) 

Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &c„  i?lb. 

Seed  Leaf,  ?!  lb . 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece, til  lb. 

Domestic,  pulled,  ?!  Ib . 

California,  unwashed, . 

Tallow,  $  lb  . 

Oil-Cake— if)  ton . 

Pork— Mess,  78  barrel..  -  21  50 

Prime,  7(1  barrel . 18  50 

Beef— Plain  mess . . . . .  H  00 

Laud,  in  tres.  &  barrels,  i(l  lb. 

Butter— State,  ?!  fi> . 

"Western,  i?  n> . 

Cheese  . 

Beans—?!  bushel . 

Peas— Canada,  free,?!  bu.... 

Eggs— Fresh.  ?!  do2.cn . 

Poultry— Rressed  Fowls. . . . 

Turkeys,  dressed,  ?!  lb . 

Geese,'?!  tt . — 

Partridges,  ?!  pair . 

Ducks,  91b . . 

Ducks,  Wild,  ?!pair . 

Quails,  per  dozen . 

Venison,  per  lb . 

Potatoes,  ?!  bbl . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  ?!  bbl . 

Turnips— i?  bbl . 

Cabrages— ?!  100 . 

Onions—?!  bbl . . 

Cranberries—?!  bbl . 

Broom -co  r.N— ?!  lb . 

Apples—?!  barrel . . . 


Feb.  18. 

Ill  '4 

©  7  25 
©11  50 
@10  25 
©  9  25 
©  6  40 
@  6  85 
©  4  35 
©  1  90 
1  20  ©  1  62K 
““  ‘  87 

85 


.85  90 
6  25 

6  65 

7  30 

5  90 
4  35 

6  65 
1 


82 
79  © 
66X@ 


70 
90 
85 
1  20 


©  - 

-  1  10 
1  15 
1  45 


80 

©  1  25 

SO 

@  1 

t  35 

15«@ 

16M 

15  H® 

16 

6 

© 

14 

5 

© 

12 

75 

© 

S5 

70 

@ 

80 

10V@ 

HK 

11M 

u-v 

75 

@  < 

3  00 

6  00 

@  6  no 

2  15  ©  2  25 


4  @ 

17  @ 

16  © 

8  A® 

40  50  @41  00 
@22  50 
@20  50 
@15  00 


iiM 

8  A® 

n 

35 

20 

© 

35 

13  A 

10 

14 

12A 

6  A® 

12  A 

75 

12 

© 

75 

57 

47 

53 

45 

25 

© 

45 

33 

20 

© 

33 

9 

§x@ . 

9 

40  25  @42  00 
22  00  @23  00 
18  50  @19  50 
10  00  ©15  00 


12 

20 

© 

13 

12  'A© 

1334 

© 

42 

20 

© 

42 

12 

@ 

33 

12 

© 

33 

JS 

© 

16  A 

5 

@ 

1634 

1 

75 

@  2  65 

2 

00 

@  3  10 

1 

25 

@  : 

L  SO 

1 

SO 

@  i 

L  35  . 

81 

© 

35 

26 

@ 

32 

16 

© 

18 

15 

© 

18 

15 

© 

18 

16 

© 

20 

1 

75 

© : 

>  25 

13 

© 

15 

GO 

©  i 

.  50 

1 

GO 

©  i 

15 

@ 

18 

16 

© 

'  20 

© 

— 1  « 

30 

75 

1 

50 

©  i 

L  75 

1 

25 

@  1  50 

13 

© 

21 

8 

© 

16 

2 

50 

©  : 

>  00 

3 

00 

©  6  00 

3 

00 

©  3  50 

3 

50 

©  -l 

1  00 

1 

00 

@  : 

1  25 

1 

CO 

©  i 

L  26 

5 

00 

@10  00 

12 

00 

@18  00 

3 

00 

@  ■ 

4  00 

4 

00 

©  ■ 

4  50 

9 

GO 

@12  09 

7 

00 

©10  CO 

3 

© 

8 

3  A® 

6A 

1 

00 

@  : 

5  50 

2 

50 

©  E 

>  50- 

Gold  market  has  been  stronger  since  our  last,  the  price 
advancing  to  11254,  on  a  more  active  speculative  demand. 
The  inquiry  now  from  all  sources  is  less  urgent,  and  the 

final  quotations  are  lll@lll;4 _ Breadstuff's  have  been 

offered  less  freely,  as  a  rule,  and  prices  of  the  leading  arti¬ 
cles  have  been  quoted  higher,  on  a  fairly  active  business 
forthe  season,  mostly  for  home  use  and  shipment,  though 
considerable  speculative  purchases  have  been  reported  of 
shipping  grades  of  Flour,  ne\v  crops  Spring  Wheat, 
and  toward  the  close,  of  the  better  grades  of  Oats,  Flour, 
Wheat,  and  Corn,  closing  in  favor  of  buyers  ; — the  foreign 
advices  not  having  been  equal  to  the  anticipations  of 
holders,  and  the  reaction  in  gold,  and  firmness  in  ocean 
freights,  tending  to  weaken  confidence  in  values.  The 
hulk  of  the  stock  of  strictly  prime  new  crop  Spring 
Wheat  now  here,  is  under  speculative  control — held,  in 
part,  on  Western  account .  Provisions  have  been  in 


more  general  request.  Hog  products  have  been  held  with 
more  firmness.  There  lias  been  an  unusually  free  export 
movement  in  prime  mess  Pork,  prime  steam  Lard,  Bacon, 
and  Beef,  partly  for  English  and  French  Government 

use . Cotton  lias  been  plenty  and  weak  in  price,  on  a 

moderately  brisk  trade.  The  receipts  at  the  shipping 
ports  have  been  very  liberal,  and  have  exercised  a  de¬ 
pressing  influence  on  values . Wool  has  been  more 

sought  after,  and  has  been  quoted  dearer.  The  offerings 

of  prime  stock  have  been  on  a  reduced  scale . There 

has  been  a  fair  inquiry  noted  for  grass  seeds,  particularly 

for  Clover,  for  export _ Tobacco  has  been  quiet  at  about 

former  rates . Hay  in  demand,  and  firmer . Hops 

in  moderate  demand  at  easier  and  irregular  prices. 


]Live-StocIc  ITlitE-IieSs. — 

Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tol'l. 
.  4,861  75  796  24,895  11,796  42,423 

27,386  12,858  47,657 


rVevr-Yoi-lc 

WEEK  ENDING. 

Jan.  23d . 

Jan.  30tli . 

Feb.  6th . 

Feb.  13th . 

Total  in  4  Weeks. 


.  6,741 

:>7 

615 

.  5.0S3 

53 

1,  09 

.  6.923 

53 

978 

.23,608 

243 

3,398 

33,117  17.873  55,145 
24.195  13,931  46.0S3 
109.593  56,461  191,308 
142,674  102,452  272,021 


do. for  prev.  5  Weeks  31,237  331  4,313 


Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 


Average  per  Week 

61 

849 

27,398 

14,115 

do. 

do.  last  Month. 

...6,217 

66 

863 

28,535 

20.190 

do. 

do.  prev's  Month. 

,...6,984 

89 

1,509 

34,089 

24,381 

Average  per  Week, 

1*70. 

6.817 

97 

2,240 

28,151 

17,108 

Averaae  per  Week, 

1809. 

6,275 

92 

1,752 

28.S36 

15,348 

do. 

do.  do. 

1868 

5,733 

105 

1.58S 

27.182 

18.809 

do. 

do.  do. 

1807. 

5.514 

Gi 

1.320 

22,154 

20,605 

do. 

do.  do. 

1S66. 

5,748 

94 

1,200 

20.000 

13,000 

do. 

do.  do. 

1S05. 

5,255 

118 

1.500 

10,091 

11.023 

Total 

in  1S69 . 

.326/2S0 

4.827 

91,083 

1,499,509 

79S.199 

Total 

in  18GS . 

.298. 12S 

5.460 

82.571 

1,413,479 

978,061 

'Total 

in  1807 . 

.293.832 

3,369 

G9.91 1 

1,174.154 

1,102.643 

Toriil 

in  1866 . 

298.880 

4,885 

62.420 

1.0 10.000 

672.000 

Total 

in  1865 . 

270,27 1 

6.101 

71,991 

836.733 

573.190 

Total 

in  1SG1 . 

267,609 

7,003 

75,621 

782,462 

600,277 

Beef  Cattle. — Some  interruptions  to  the  trade  have 
been  caused  by  disasters  on  the  railroads  and  heavy 
snows,  keeping  trains  back,  but,  as  a  general  thing,  a 
good  supply  has  been  kept  up.  Prices  have  been  rather 
uniform,  and  not  favorable  to  the  seller.  Some  of  the 
extensive  shippers  have  sustained  heavy  losses,  and  are 
reefing  sails,  hut  new  and  venturesome  craft  put  in  in 
their  places,  under  a  full  swell  of  canvas.  During  the 
past  week  a  single  Chicago  shipper  sent  in  1,794  live 
cattle,  besides  numerous  lots  ready  dressed.  Receipts 
of  Western-dressed  beef  average  from  390  to  500  head  per 
week.  It  is  now  selling  at  Si4c.@10!4c.  per  lb.  Never 
before  have  we  had  anything  like  this  am  nnt  of  dressed 
beef,  some  of  it  from  beyond  the  Mississippi.  There  is 
great  complaint  of  bruised  cattle  among  those  brought  in 
alive,  and  a  call  is  made  for  those  “palace  stock-cars,” 
or  something  else,  which  shall  remedy  the  evil.  Buffalo 
meat  continues  to<come  forward  quite  freely,  and  really 
has  an  effect  upon  the  beef-market,  as  it  can  be  sold  at  a 
profit,  and  yet  below  the  price  of  good  beef.  The  cattle- 
market  closes  dull.  Less  beef  will  be  used  in  Lent. 


Below  we  give  the  range  of  prices,  average  price,  and 
figures  at  which  large  lots  were  sold  : 

Jan.  23d, ranged  8  @15>4e.  Av.  13 Xc.  Large  sales  12  @14 X 

do.  39th,  do.  8  @:6  c.  do.  13^c.  do.  do.  12X@14X 

Feb.  Gill,  do.  9  ©IGXc.  do.  13%c.  do.  do.  13  @14!* 

do.  131b,  do.  9  ©16MC.  do.  13jSfc.  do.  do.  13  ©UA 


BIHeli  Cows. — The  “Foot  and  Mouth  Disease,” 
more  prevalent  in  cows  than  in  other  stock,  has  had  a 
damaging  effect  upon  the  trade.  There  has  been  much 
more  fright  than  the  occasion  warrants,  hut  it  was  just 
as  effectual  in  checking  transactions.  The  report  that 
extensive  milk-producers  in  Westchester  and  Dutchess 
Counties  had  been  prohibited  from  sending  milk  to  mar¬ 
ket — true  in  itself— caused  a  great  falling  off  in  the  de¬ 
mand  for  milk,  and,  as  a  result,  milkmen  sought  to  dimin¬ 
ish  rather  than  increase  their  stock  of  cows.  Just  now 
the  excitement  is  subsiding,  and  there  is  every  prospect 
of  an  improved  fresh  cow  trade.  Common  cows  are 
quo.ted  at  $50@$G0  each;  medium  to  good,  $65K$S0, 

with  a  few  prime  at  $90 — rarely  $100 . Calves. — 

There  is  a  steady  winter  demand  for  calves,  but  as  most 
of  the  stock  is  sent  in  dressed,  the  demand  centers  upon 
that.  I*at  hog-dressed  milk-calves  sell  at  llc.@12c.  per 
lb.  ;  common-fed  calves,  Sc.@l0c.  Live  vary  from  6c.@ 
8c.  for  those  reared  without  “mother’s  milk,”  to  10c. (2) 

12c.  per  Ib.  for  fair  to  prime  milk-veals . Sheep. — 

With  only  a  slight  decrease  in  numbers,  prices  have 
worked  up  slowly.  The  average  quality  is  better,  which 
partly  accounts  for  the  higher  average.  Many  of  the 
Canadian  sheep  average  115@130  lbs.  by  the  car-load,  and 
sell  at  7c.@7;4c.  per  fix,  live  weight.  The  general  prices 
arc  5c.©554c.  for  thin  ;  Gc.@7e.  for  fair  to  prime ;  and  7J4e. 

@754c.  for  extras.  A  few  of  130  ibs.  reached  8c . 

Swine. — Here  wc  have  a  great  falling  off  in  live,  but 
dressed  hogs  have  been  coming  in  somewhat  freely— 
7,G64  average  per  week  for  a  month  past.  All  kinds  have 
advanced  more  than  lc.  per  lb.,  ruling  steady  for  the 
past  fortnight ;  but  as  the  packing  season  is  nearly  over, 
and  Western-dressed  pouring  in  rapidly,  there  is  a  weak¬ 
ness  as  wc  go  to  press,  with  every  prospect  of  an  early 
decline.  We  quote  live  at  8<4c.©S94c.,  with  city -dressed  at 
10‘4c.@llc.,and  Western-dressed  at  9^c.@9%e., light  pigs 
reaching  10c.  The  heavy  drain  upon  our  provision  market, 
to  help  revictual  Paris,  has  helped  the  advance  in  hogs. 


Let  TJs  Help  France  to  Seed-Grain. 


Famine  has  conquered  Paris.  But  when  peace  comes, 
as  it  must  soon,  famine  will  stare  the  peasantry  of  France 
in  the  face,  for  wherever  the  armies  have  marched  and 
fought  over  tiie  ground,  and  froth  whatever  districts  the 
forces  of  either  army  could  derive  grain  and  food,  the 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  peas,  and  beans  of  the  country 
have  all  been  devoured.  Throughout  some  fifteen  of  the 
grain-producing  departments,  embracing  a  territory  as 
large  as  the  arable  lands  of  the  great  State  of  New  York, 
with  seven  millions  of  people,  there  is  no  seed  left  for 
the  farmers.  This  fact  appeals  to  the  generous  sympa¬ 
thies  of  our  American  farmers  and  grain-holders,  and  the 
moment  peace  is  declared  a  circular  will  be  issued  from 
a  responsible  source,  in  New  York,  announcing  what 
kinds  and  quantities  of  seed-grain  are  needed  from,  the 
United  States  to  meet  the  more  pressing  wants  of  the 
peasant-farmers  in  the  wasted  provinces  of  France. 
Even  before  the  armistice,  the  Royal  Agricultural  Socie¬ 
ty  of  England  resolved  to  take  action  to  anticipate  this 
want  of  seed.  They  have  pledged  a  fund  of  several  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  sterling,  and  many  of  the  English  country 
auxiliaries  have  begun  to  contribute  small  quantities  of 
the  much-needed  seeds.  But  America  should  send  as 
much  as  England  and  Belgium  together.  Let  us  he  ready 
to  give  quickly  and  abundantly  when  the  call  comes  in 
a  way  to  be  met. — P.S.  Fob.  IS. — The  N.  Y.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Committee  just  announce  that  they  will 
forward  to  France,  free  of  all  cost  for  freight,  etc.,  all 
seed-wheat  given  by  Americans.  The  Treasurer  of  the 
Committee  also  oilers  to  pay  the  freight  to  New  York  on 
any  quantity  exceeding  100  bushels.  (Cannot  a  great 
number  of  villages  and  country  neighborhoods  ciub  to¬ 
gether  and  eacli  collect  a  hundred  bushels  or  more  ?)  On 
smaller  quantities  the  freight  to  New  York  should  he 
prepaid.  Some  of  the  railroads  will  carry  such  parcels 
free — wc  hope  all  will.  Note  that  spring  wheat  only  is 
wanted  for  seed.  Mark  {he  name  and  variety  on  eacli 
sack.  Send  to  “Storehouse  of  French  Relief  Com¬ 
mittee,  No.  G-l  Pearl  street,  New  York  City.” 

Messrs.  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  Publishers  of  American 
Agriculturist  and  Hearth  and  Home ,  start  the  list  with  the 
gift  of  1 OO  Bushels  of  Spring  Wheat.  Who  speaks  next? 

- -a— - — . »-»—  — «■ - 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  H.  Y.  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society. 

The  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  has  a  noble 
record.  It  lias  done,  is  doing,  and  will  continue  to  do 
great  good.  There  is  no  agricultural  society  in  the 
country — probably  none  in  the  world — which  lias  more  de¬ 
voted,  self-denying,  disinterested,  and  intelligent  friends. 
It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  meet  at  the  Annual  Meeting  with 
these  noble  old  friends  of  the  Society.  But  where  are  the 
plain,  practical,  common-sense  farmers  and  fruit-growers 
of  the  State?  We  had  the  gentlemanly  breeders  of  im¬ 
proved  stock,  inventors,  implement-makers,  nursery¬ 
men,  and  editors,  but  where  are  the  farmers  of  the  State  ? 
They  are  at  home,  grumbling  libout  “the  Albany  Agri¬ 
cultural  Ring,”  and  they  will  continue,  year  after  year,  to 
grumble  and  stay  at  home,  leaving  the  management  of 
the  Society  in  the  hands  of  a  dozen  or  so  of  wealthy, 
“  gentlemen  farmers.”  Now,  we  have  no  disposition  to 
find  fault  with  “  the  ring.”  There  are  no  nobler  men. 
We  cannot  spare  one  of  them.  What  we  want  is  to  see 
this  ring  enlarged.  It  should  contain  half-a-dozen  of  the 
best  farmers  in  every  county  in  the  State.  Wo  believe  no 
one  wishes  this  more  than  the  “  ring”  gentlemen  them¬ 
selves.  What  they  are  afraid  of  is  the  politicians,  the 
fast-horse  men,  and  the  uneasy  radicals,  who  want  to 
pull  down  without  building  up.  But  if  the  “ring”  could 
know  more  of  the  true  farmers  of  the  State,  and  the  farm¬ 
ers  knew  more  of  the  “ring,”  mutual  confidence  and 
esteem  would  spring  up,  and  great  good  to  the  agricul¬ 
tural  interests  of  the  State  would  be  the  result. 

The  late  Annual  Meeting,  held  at  Albany  February  8-9, 
was  unusually  well  attended.  The  meeting  convened  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  12  o’clock.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  and  Treasurer’s  reports  were  read,  and  the  meeting 
then  proceeded'to  elect  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  Do 
our  readers  know  how  this  is  done  ?  The  State  is  divid¬ 
ed  into  eight  districts,  and  all  the  members  of  the  Socie¬ 
ty  from  the  district,  who  happen  to  be  present,  are  invited 
to  meet  in  this  or  that  corner  of  the  room  for  the  purpose 
of  selecting  three  delegates  to  form  a  committee  of  twen¬ 
ty-four,  who  shall  nominate  officers  for  the  coming  year. 
If  in  the  1st  district  there  happen  to  be  four  members 
present,  one  of  them  nominates  the  other  three  ;  in  the 
2nd  district  perhaps  there  are  five  members.  This  is 
much  pleasanter.  One  of  them  is  elected  chairman  and 
another  names  the  three  remaining  gentlemen  for  dele¬ 
gates.  And  so  the  committee  of  twenty-four  is  formed. 
These  twenty-four  gentlemen  retire  and  talk  over  who 
shall  ho  elected.  They  call  it  “nominated  but  it  means 
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elected.  Having  written  the  names  of  the  to-be  officers 
on  a  ticket,  the  committee  of  twenty-four,  headed  by 
their  chairman,  return  to  the  meeting.  The  constitution 
says  the  officers  shall  be  elected  by  ballot.  This  is  ac¬ 
complished  as  follows :  All  the  names  are  written  on  one 
single  ballot,  and  some  gentleman  is  appointed.  “ pro¬ 
vided  therebeno  objection ,”  to  cast  the  ballot  for  the  meet¬ 
ing.  There  never  is  any  objection,  and  so  the  ballot,  is 
cast  into  a  hat — and  the  officers  are  pronounced  duly 
elected  “by  ballot.”  Some  dignified  gentleman  then  (sit 
2:30  P.  M.)  rises  and  says,  “Mr.  President,  I  propose  that 
this  meeting  now  adjourn,  to  meet  here  at  7:30  P.  M.” 
This  is  carried,  and  the  members  have  thus  five  hours 
for  a  good  dinner  and  mutual  congratulations. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  J.  R.  Dodge,  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  read  an  interesting  paper  on  the  “  Prospects 
and  Present  Condition  of  Sheep  Husbandry,”  followed, 
not  by  any  discussion  of  the  subject — there  is  no  time  for 
that — but  by  a  lecture  on  the  Principles  of  Breeding,  by 
Professor  Law,  of  Cornell  University,  which  showed  a 
commendable  acquaintance  with  the  facts  collected  by 
Darwin  in  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication ,  and 
also  that  the  learned  Professor  kept  ahead  of  the  “  ad¬ 
vanced  thinkers”  in  regard  to  “  protoplasm,”  &e. 


Special  Premiums, 

For  a  renewal  and  one  new  subscriber  to 
American  Askicui/turist,  or  one  subscriber  to 
Hearth  and  Home. 

TropDy  Tomato  has  proved  so  far  superior  to  1 
others  that  we  desire  to  have  it  widely  distributed,  and 
we  have  made  such  arrangements  with  Col.  Waring  as  to 
enable  us  to  oiler  pure  seed  from  headquarters,  with  his 
trade  mark  guarantee  of  genuineness. 

Japan  Lilies. —We  offer  from  the  gardens  of  A.  S. 
Fuller,  Esq.,  several  of  the  beautiful  Japan  Lilies,  some 
of  which  have  been  sold  by  seedsmen  within  the  last  two 
years  as  high  as  $5  each.  Any  one  of  these  is  an  orna¬ 
ment  to  any  garden,  and  they  can  be  had  free  as  premiums. 

Humeian  Grape-Vines.— Hasbrouck&Bushnell, 
proprietors  of  the  original  stock,  will  supply  us  with 
vines  of  this  most  excellent  variety,  and  we  wish  all  of 
our  subscribers  would  try  at  least  one. 

I- — To  every  subscriber  who,  after  this  date,  sends 
$1.50  for  American  Agriculturist  for  1871,  and  5  cents  for 
postage,  we  will  send  1  Package  (100  Seeds)  of  Trophy 
Tomato  Seeds. 

n.— To  every  old  subscriber  to  Amei'ican  Agriculturist 
who  after  this  date  renews,  and  sends  one  new  subscrib¬ 
er,  with  $1.50  for  each,  and  5  cents  for  postage  on  the 
premium,  we  will  send  any  oue  of  the  following  eight 
articles  that  may  be  chosen  : 

1  Package  (200  Seeds)  of  Trophy  Tomato  Seeds. 

Or: — 1  Bulb  Red  Japan  Lily,  Lilium  speciosum  rubrum. 

Or  : — 1  Bulb  While  Japan  Lily,  Lilium  speciosum  album. 

Or : — 1  Bulb  Golden-bandecl  Lily,  Lilium  auratum. 

Or : — 1  Bulb  Long-flowered  Lily,  Lilium  longiflorum. 

Or: — 1  Bulb  Gladiolus,  or  Sword  Lily,  named  varieties. 

Or : — 2  Bulbs7Vg7YGtea,or  Mexican  Tiger  Lily.difter’t  kinds. 
Or:— 1  Eumelan  Grape-Vine  No.  1. 

IH. — For  or.e  subscriber,  received  after  this  date  to  , 
HEARTH  AND  HOME,  for  one  year,  at  $3,  with  5  cents 
for  postage  on  the  article,  we  will  send  any  desired  one 
of  the  above  premiums.  Subscriptions  taking  these  spe¬ 
cial  premiums  will  not  be  counted  in  other  premium  lists. 


amtairiing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many 
good.  Hints  and,  Suggestions  which  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  fm  want  of  space  elsewhere. 

Postage  13  Cents  a  Sear  iw  Ad¬ 
vance.  —The  postage  on  the  American  Agriculturist 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  and  Territories,  paid  in 
advance ,  is  3  cents  a  quarter,  12  cents  a  year.  If  not  paid 
in  advance,  twice  these  rates  may  be  charged. 


How  to  SSei!iit:-Cltecks  on  A'ew- 
Vork  ISauks  or  Hankers  are  best  for  large  sums  ; 
made  payable  to  the,  order  of  Orange  Judd  A:  to. 


I’ost-Office  Money  Orders  may  be  obtain¬ 
ed  at  nearly  every  county-seat,  in  all  the  cities,  and  in 
many  of  the  large  towns.  We  consider  them  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  best  means  or  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  less, 
as  thousands  have  been  sent  to  us  without  any  loss. 


Btegistcred  Blotters,  under  s!««-  new 

system,  which  went  into  effect  Oct.  1,  1888,  are  a  very 


safe  means  of  sending  small  sums  of  money  where  P.  O. 
Money  Orders  cannot  he  easily  obtained.  Observe ,  the 
Registry  fee,  as  well  as  postage,  must  be  paid  in  stamps  at 
the  office  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  will  be  liable 
to  be  sent  to  the  Dead-Letter  Office.  Buy  and  affix  the 
stamps  both  for  postage  and  registry,  put  in  the  money,  and 
seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his 
receipt  for  it.  Letters  thus  sent  to  us  are  at  our  risk. 

BEojaisd  Copies  of  ToJtime  30  are 

now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office ;  or  $2.50  each,  if 
sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  previous  thirteen  volumes 
(18  to  28)  will  also  be  forwarded  at  same  price.  Sets  of 
numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  he  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style,  at  75  cents  per  vol.  (50  cents  extra,  if  return¬ 
ed  by  mail.)  Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 

Cl  sail*  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting 
for  each  addition  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members ; 
or  a  small  club  may  be  increased  to  a  larger  oue  ;  thus  : 
a  person  having  sent  10  subscribers  and  $12,  may  after¬ 
ward  send  10  more  subscribers  with  only  $8  ;  making  a 
club  at  $20 ;  and  so  of  the  other  club  rates. 

'File  l£est  Aid.  for  the  approaching  spring 
and  summer  work  on  the  farm,  in  the  garden,  etc.,  will 
be  a  careful  reading  of  this  journal  and  Hearth  and  Home. 
We  hope  our  readers  will  remind  their  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors  of  this,  and  induce  them  to  supply  themselves  with 
one  or  both  journals.  The  premiums  are  still  open  to 
those  who  make  up  clubs,  as  noted  on  page  84. 

IBosi’t!  write  to  ask  if  this  or  that  “  Doctor,” 
who  advertises  to  cure  this  or  that  disease,  is  “  trust¬ 
worthy,”  or  our  opinion  if  such  or  such  an  advertised 
medicine  is  likrly  to  help  a  particular  case.  We  have  so 
frequently  written  down  all  such  “doctors,”  and  all  such 
medicines  as  humbugs,  that  our  opiniou  ought  to  be 
pretty  well  known  by  this  time.  We  shall,  in  future,  an¬ 
swer  no  letters  making  private  inquiry  on  the  above 
millers,  as  we  have  a  much  better  use  for  our  time. 

American  3®oaa!o2«”'5cal  Society. — 

The  President,  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  informs  us  that 
he  has  designated  Sept.  6th  as  the  time  of  the  next  bien¬ 
nial  meeting,  which  will  be  held  at  Richmond,  Va.,  and 
continue  for  three  days.  It  is  expected  that  the  meeting 
will  he  a  large  one.  and  that  many  Southern  pomologists, 
who  have  not  of  late  attended  these  gatherings,  will  be 
present.  The  sum  of  $2,  remitted  to  Thomas  P.  James, 
Treasurer,  Philadelphia,  will  make  one-a  member,  and 
entitle  him  to  a  copy  of  the  Transactions. 

JLurcii  from  Seed. — “  H.  Solomon, 

Ivan.,  asks  where  the  European  larch-seed  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  price,  and  how  to  sow  it. - The  seed  is  sold  by 

all  our  principal  seedsmen.  The  first  catalogue  we  turn 
to  has  the  price  at  $2.50  per  lb.  It  is  of  no  use  to  try  to 
raise  seedling-larches,  or  other  conifers,  unless  means 
are  provided  for  shading  the  young  plants  the  first  year. 
This  is  usually  done  by  a  lattice-work  of  laths,  raised  a 
foot  above  the  seed-bed.  Brush  may  he  used  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  soil  must  he  light,  and  rich,  and 
free  from  weed-seeds.  The  iarch-seed  is  sown  in  drills  8 
inches  apart,  and  the  young  plants  kept  carefully  weeded. 

BSelp  Wanted — Employment  Want- 
ed.— At  this  season,  especially,  many  persons  write  or 
call  at  our  office  in  pursuit  of  workmen,  and  of  employ¬ 
ment. — It  is  impossible  for  us  to  attend,  personally,  to 
the  multitude  of  inquirers.  Any  persons  of  either  class 
may  write  out,  on  a  foolscap  sheet,  and  send  us  a  state¬ 
ment  of  just  what  is  desired,  and  we  will  put  all  such 
statements  in  a  book,  or  portfolio,  where  they  can  be 
mutually  examined  by  employers  and  employees.  Those 
wanting  places  should  state  clearly  their  desires,  ayd  ex¬ 
perience,  and  references.  When  any  want  is  supplied, 
the  application  should  be  immediately  canceled  in  the 
portfolio.— It  will  be  kept  in  our  front  office,  and  should  he 
always  referred  to,  instead  of  making  personal  inquiries 
of  persons  in  the  office.  This  request  is  important,  as 
the  time  of  the  publishers,  editors,  and  several  clerks,  is 
frequently  absorbed  by  the  multitude  of  inquirers. 

ISuir.ilo  Jisitl  IBiiifflaSo  Beef. — We  have 
had  large  quantities  of  buffalo  beef  sent  to  our  Eastern 
markets  during  this  winter.  Not  a  little  of  it  has  been  of 
the  poorest  and  toughest  quality  imaginable,  being  the 
hams  only  of  those  patriarchs  of  the  plains  who,  having  | 
been  worsted  in  their  battle  with  the  younger  and  more 
vigorous  hulls,  are  to  be  found  more  or  less  solitarily 
wandering  or  hanging  about  on  the  outskirts  of  the  great 
herds,  and  easy  victims  of  any  oue  who  can  creep  up  and 
blaze  away  with  an  old  army  musket.  The  ouly  portions 
taken  is  their  hams,  and  these  are  used  as  dried  or  jerked 
meat  on  the  plains,  or  shipped  East.  Mr.  Rankin, 
of  Kansas,  brought  on  a  car-load  of  very  different 
meat  in  January  last.  The  entire  shipment  consisted  of  ; 


the  hind-quarters  of  young  cows,  and  heifers  with  several 
fine  calves.  The  meat  was  most  delicious ;  it  woke  New- 
York  people  up  to  the  realization  of  what  buffalo  beef 
really  is.  The  meat  was  consigned  to  Mr.  Thurs¬ 
ton,  of  West  Washington  Market.  It  seems  that  a  new 
and  profitable  trade  may  be  thus  established,  and  this 
suggests  to  us  an  idea  which  we  hope  some  one,  or  many 
persons,  may  follow  up.  It  is  well  known,  that  after  buf¬ 
falo  calves  are  two  or  three  weeks  old,  when  the  herd  is 
“stampeded,”  the  calves  will  be  left  behind.  They  will 
follow  any  man  or  horseman  who  comes  near  them,  or 
who  approaches  and  pets  them  a  little.  Would  it  not  be 
easy  to  secure  thus  a  herd  of  bull  calves,  turning  the 
heifers  back  to  find  their  dams  again — as  they  would. 
These  might  be  raised  by  hand,  and  as  steers,  thus  gain¬ 
ing  at  two  or  three  years’  old  much  larger  size  than  the 
heifers,  and  making  better  beef  than  the  cows,  while  the 
existence  of  those  splendid  herds  would  not  he  imperiled. 
On  the  first  page  our  artist  has  pictured  the  head  of  one  of 
the  patriarchs,  which  was  brought  on  with  the  beef 
mentioned  above. 

SUNDRY  HUMBUGS.  -  That  the 
swindling  fraternity  are  busy  with  new  schemes  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  efforts  now  in  progress  to  get  revised  lists 
of  the  names  and  post-office  address  of  people  generally 
throughout  the  country.  It  may  as  well  be  understood  all 
over  the  country,  by  every  man  having  a  name  and  local 
habitation,  that  not  only  his  own  name,  but  frequently  the 
name  of  Ills  wife,  if  he  have  one,  and  of  all  his  children 
old  enough  to  read,  are  recorded  on  a  list  kept  by  some 
swindler  in  one  or  more  of  the  larger  cities— New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  etc. 
Some  swindlers  get  one  list,  others  get  another,  and  these 
lists  of  names  are  sold  or  exchanged,  so  that  every  per¬ 
son  is  exposed  to  the  fire  of  from  one  to  a  dozen  different 
operators.  Certain  of  these  swindlers  direct  theii 
efforts  toward  the  young  especially,  sending  to  them  the 
circulars  about  counterfeit  money,  time-pieces,  love-pow¬ 
ders,  “  French  ”  appliances  tending  to  the  worst  immoral¬ 
ity,  obscene  books  and  pictures,  etc.  It  is  important  for 
parents,  guardians,  and  teachers  of  seminaries  and  hoard¬ 
ing-schools,  to  keep  careful  watch  over  what  is  received 
through  the  mails  by  the  youth  under  their  care.  We 
frequently  receive  very  painful  accounts  from  parents  of 
young  men,  and  even  small  lads,  led  away  by  these  vil¬ 
lainous  circulars.  One  of  these  name-collectors,  at  85 
Nassau-street,  pretends  to  he  preparing  a  new  edition  of 
tlie  United  States  Directory,  and  offers  ten  cents  a  name 
for  lists  of  farmers,  etc.,  etc.  We  hear  from  many  who 
have  furnished  large  lists,  but  can  get  no  answer  to 
inquiries  after  the  promised  pay,  One  of  these  estab¬ 
lishments  was  broken  up  by  the  police,  but  the  names 
obtained  are  doubtless  in  the  hands  of  various  swindlers 
who  are  sending  out  circulars,  and  the  name-gatherer  is 
probably  operating  elsewhere.  Another  operator  pre¬ 
tends  to  hail  from  a  farmer’s  paper  in  New  York  (which 
cannot  be  found  here),  asking,  in  a  well-executed  litho¬ 
graph  letter  sent  to  editors  and  others,  for  information 
about  any  published  “  Directories  ”  of  farmers,  and  offers 
to  pay  for  manuscript  lists— apparently  a  dodge  to  swell 

the  list  of  victims  to  Circular  Swindles . An  ingenious 

“Sovereign  ”  swindle  has  been  worked  by  one  who  calls 
himself  Daniel  D.  Titus,  6SS  Broadway.  lie  gets  up  a 
showy  and  very  complete  price-list  of  various  kinds  of 
tobacco,  snutf.  etc.,  and  sends  it  out  to  various  parties  in 
the  Canadas  and  along  the  border  where  people  are 
acquainted  with  English  money.  With  this  he  sends  an¬ 
other,  unsigned,  offering  Aluminum  Counterfeit  “  sover¬ 
eigns  so  perfect  as  I  defy  detection,”  and  oflering  to  send 
them  packed  in  tobacco,  duty  paid,  and  makes  many 
plausible  statements  to  disarm  the  recipient  of  any  sus¬ 
picion  or  fear  of  being  caught.  These  “  perfect  coun¬ 
terfeits  ”  he  offers  at  cost,  or  less,  one- half  cash  and  the 
rest  in  thirty  ulays,  etc.  Of  course  those  sending  money 
to  him  never  hear  of  it  again — and  never  ought  to — 
though  he  has  doubtless  received  thousands  of  dollars.  His 
letters  are  stopped,  but  probably  ere  this  lie  has  adopted 
a  new  name  and  location,  and  will  continue  to  change  as 
often  as  the  character  of  his  letters  is  discovered  at 
the  P.  O.  The  transparency  of  this  humbug  tvi).  he  seen 
at  once  by  those  who  know  that  the  specific  gravity  (or 
weight)  of  Aluminum  is  only  about  2*4,  while  that  of  gold 

is  over  19,  or  about,  eight  times  greater . And  here 

we  will  advise  that  no  one  hereafter  send  a  dollar  or 
dime  for  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  “Aluminum”  or  oroide 
watches  or  jewelry.  There  are  so  many  swindlers  in  this 
line  that  it  is  entirely  unsafe  to  do  so.  no  matter  how 
enticing  the  descriptive  circulars  orpromises.  Those  who 
have  sent  to  Williams  for  the  $2,  and  $3,  and  $4.  and  $5 
Aluminum  watches,  have  lost  their  money.  He  is  not  to 
be  found.  (This  note  must  answer  for  a  letter  to  many 
parties  who  have  asked  us  to  help  them  get  back  their 
money.  The  fellow  never  intended  to  send  any  thing  or 

answer  any  letters  after  he  go  his  victim’s  money) . 

R.  H.  Foster,  “Fourth-street,  Williamsburg,  N.  Y.” 
(there  arc  three  Fourth  streets  in  Williamsburg,  but  this 
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fellow  do  n’t  say  which,  or  give  his  number)  is  one  of  the 
benevolent  swindlers  who  wants  to  get  your  $2.75  for  a 
ticket  promise  to  send  “  a  $50  patent  gold  double-cased 
American  Watch,”  w:tk  ever  so  many  fixings.  Are  there 
still  people  so  foolish  as  to  believe  this?  Yet,  if  there 
were  not  many  such  persons  he  would  not  keep  scatter¬ 
ing  his  circulars  and  tickets  at  large  expense.  B.  W. 
Howard,  hailing  from  the  same  place,  is  trying  to  cheat 
other  rogues  by  getting  their  money  on  the  promise  of 

sending  them  good  counterfeit  money . Thomas  G. 

Allison,  30  Ann-street,  New  York  (only  to  be  reached  by 
express,  not  by  post-office),  in  addition  to  offering  the 
41  Queer,”  offers  “  Tobacco  Stamps  ”  on  “  reasonable 

terms  ” — genuine,  of  course  ! . “  The  New  York  Cash 

Prize  Company, ’’advertised  in  some,  otherwise  respecta¬ 
ble,  newspapers,  and  largely  by  circulars,  with  several 
places  of  business  on  Broadway,  is  only  known  to  people 
at  a  distance  who  have  money  to  fool  away  in  hopes  of 
getting  many  dollars  for  one.  Such  people,  of  course, 
pay  for  the  extensive  advertising  of  these  imaginary  con¬ 
cerns . A.  R.  W.  Taylor  &  Co.,  gift-enterprise  men, 

receiving  money  at  Cincinnati,  but  claiming  to  “  draw  ” 
in  St.  Louis,  are  still  flooding  the  country  with  circulars, 
flaming  bills,  and  private  circulars,  and,  of  course, 
all  finding  patrons  among  foolish  people — not  among 
any  others.  We  notify  them  that  we  have  lots  of 
their  tickets  on  hand,  not  “  paid  for,”  and  that 
will  not  be.  What  will  they  do  about  it?  Charge  ’em 
to  us  ?  We  shall  sell  them  for  old  paper  at  4  cents  a 

pound,  and — keep  the  money . There  are  four  or  five 

“Doctors”  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  or  that  number  of  assumed 
names,  who  flood  the  country  with  circulars,  quasi  med¬ 
ical  journals,  etc.,  which  are  very  ingeniously  worded  to 
work  upon  the  fears  and  hopes  of  sick  and  nervous  peo¬ 
ple,  as  if  it  were  not  enough  to  be  sick  and  nervous  ■with¬ 
out  being  humbugged  out  of  their  hard-earned  money 
into  the  bargain.  We  would  whisper  in  the  ear  of  such 
persons,  “  bum  everything  of  the  kind  before  reading  be¬ 
yond  the  title-page,  if  you  value  your  money,  your  life, 
your  comfort,  or  your  peace  of  mind.”  It  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  understood  that  NO  reliable  physician  now  advertises 
sure  cures  for  anything.  This  is  only  done  by  quacks  or 
villains.  We  cannot  too  strongly  warn  our  readers  against 
ALL  these  doctors  advertising  themselves,  by  circulars,  etc., 
to  cure  eyes,  ears,  private  diseases,  female  complaints, 
consumption,  nervousness,  neuralgia,  asthma,  dyspep¬ 
sia,  salt-rheum ,  scrofula,  cancers,  lung  complaints  under 
various  names,  catarrh,  urinary  troubles,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  We 
heartily  wish  the  whole  tribe  had  but  one  neck,  and  we 
had  a  rope  around  it.  We  have  studied  medical  science 
and  practice  enough  to  speak  advisedly.  The  amount 
of  money  filched  from  those  who  can  ill  afford  it,  by 
these  pretenders,  counts  by  many  millions  of  dollars  an¬ 
nually.  The  harm  done  by  them  is  almost  inconceivable. 
Their  ingeniously  set-forth  “  symptoms  ”  frighten  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  into  supposed  sickness  who  would  other¬ 
wise  be  well  and  happy.  Their  professed  cures  are  as 

false  as  their  father,  the . . Persons  requested  to 

act  as  agents  for  some  old  granny’s  wonderful  medicines 
sent  to  them  without  any  money  in  advance,  will  do  well 
to  be  careful  about  ordering  packages  of  the  stuffs,  if 
they  do  n’t  want  an  elephant  on  their  hands  which  they 
will  have  to  pay  for  before  they  get  through  with  their 

“agency.”  A  word  to  the  wise,  etc . Numerous  inquiries 

come  to  us  asking  about  certain  periodicals  issued  in 
Maine,  in  New  Hampshire,  in  Massachusetts,  in  New 
Jersey,  in  Ohio,  and  in  Illinois.  They  range  in  price 
from  25  cents  to  $1.25  a  year,  and  large  cash  commissions 
are  offered  to  those  who  will  act  as  “  agents.”  The  in¬ 
quirers  must  be  thei  r  own  judges.  We  should  need  some  ev¬ 
idence  beyond  the  promises  of  a  private  circular  through 
the  mail.  There  are  sheets  for  which  the  issuers  can  give 
their  “  agents  ”  all  the  subscription-money  received  ; 
because  these  papers  are  used  to  promote  the  sale  of 
nostrums,  recipes,  humbugs,  etc.  In  other  cases,  one  or 
two  splendid  specimen  numbers  are  prepared  and  offered 
very  cheaply,  and  after  pocketing  all  the  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tions  received,  the  papers  are  stopped,  and  the  publish¬ 
ers  are  hereafter  “  non-come-at-ibus.”  This  last-named 

swindle  has  been  extensively  practised . We  advise 

no  one  of  the  “50,000  young  men  going  to  prema¬ 
ture  graves”  to  send  their  money  to  the  very  benevo¬ 
lent  Nassau  street  man,  who  wants  to  send  them,  for 
$5,  “a sure-cure,”  medicines  that  cost  $5,  precisely,  or 
for  $2,  if  they  can’t  afford  $5.  He  is  too  good  by  half  or 

three-fifths — cat — meal-tub . To  one  and  all  we  say, 

give  a  wide  berth  to  all  advertisers  by  circular  of  books 
on  delicate  subjects,  marriage-books,  and  the  like.  As  a 
rule,  no  due  return  will  ever  come  back  for  your  money 

. The  counterfeit  money  operators  are  numberless 

in  name,  and  we  have  hundreds  of  their  circulars,  which 
have  been  already  sufficiently  explained  and  shown  up. 
They  cannotget  letters  through  the  P.  O.;  the  Amer.  Mer¬ 
chants’  Union  Express  has  long  refused  their  business, 
and  now  the  other  companies  are  objecting  to  their  busi¬ 
ness,  so  that  this  dodge  is  nearly  up.  They  will  doubt¬ 
less  take  some  new  tack.  H.  Colter  is  already  in  mourning, 
per  envelope  ;  Thos.  Morgan,  alias  Wm.  Hardy  &  Co.,  alias 


Bates  &  Co.,  of  599 Broadway,  professes  to  have  been  a  U. 
S.  engraver,  and  tells  a  plausible  story  in  a  very  well  exe¬ 
cuted  lithograph  letter.  He  wants  you  to  come  to  his 
den,  give  the  pass-word  “ink,”  etc.,  and— get  robbed  of 
all  the  money  you  bring.  Here  are  new  names  adopted 
by  the  “queer”  swindlers ;  Wm.  Sage  &  Co.,  37  Nassau 
street ;  Robert  S.  Ward,  73  Broadway  and  49  Pine  street ; 
Thos.  A.  Walker,  22  Park  Row ;  A.  D.  Bates  &  Co.,  599 
Broadway  ;  John  Swallow,  59  Cedar  street  (well  named) ; 
E.  Connors  &  Co.,  N.  Y.;  Wm.  Sage  &  Co.;  Dr.  Howard, 
Williamsburg,  L.  I. ;  Jos.  A.  Holt,  52  John  street,  N.  Y. ; 
James  A.  Holt,  52  John  street ;  Thos.  B.  Gray,  No.  6  or 
No.  1  Chambers  street;  Thos.  F.  Williamson,  52  John 

street;  E.  Monro  Clay,  197  Broadway,  etc.,  etc . 

Wood,  of  Vernon,  N.  J.,  is  a  very  vile  villain,  as  what  his 
circulars  offer  plainly  indicate ;  no  money  sent  to  him 

could  be  safe . It  is  unsafe  to  send  money  for  cheap 

sewing  machines  to  new  or  previously  unknown  parties, 
no  matter  how  great  may  be  the  promises  made,  or  how 
great  the  premiums  or  reductions  offered.  Pittsburgh  is 

vieing  with  New  York  in  this  kind  of  swindling . 

We  know  of  no  “Union  Hospital”  in  this  city  having 
agents  in  Ohio  or  West  Virginia.  All  such  pretenders 
should  be  hooted  out  of  town  wherever  they  make  then- 
appearance  with  their  big  advertisements . Our  West¬ 

ern  and  Southern  friends  should  not  be  taken  in  by  any 
dingy-connected  advertising  sheet,  dubbed  a  newspaper, 
which  offers  to  supply  ours  or  any  other  New  York  journal 
more  cheaply  than  it  is  offered  by  the  publishers  them¬ 
selves.  If  they  send  money  to  such  concerns,  it  is  the 
last  they  will  see  or  hear  of  it.  State  Center  P.  0.,and 
other  localities  in  Iowa,  are  flooded  with  this  humbug. 

A  filial!  Ti'rjicBc  Farm,  such  as  has 
been  frequently  inquired  after,  is  advertised  on  page  119. 

Newspaper  €lul»  Agencies  exist  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  The  self-appointed  agent 
contracts  with  publishers  for  a  large  number  of  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  the  lowest  club  rates,  and  supplies  them  to  indi¬ 
vidual  subscribers  at  a  very  small  advance  upon  what 
he  pays — thus  securing  a  little  profit  and  the  facility  of 
advertising  other  business  in  his  business  circulars. 
Some  of  these  agencies  have  been  long  established,  and 
so  far  as  we  know  have  treated  their  patrons  honestly. 
A  few  others  have  been  temporarily  started  in  a  small 
out-of-the-way  town,  run  a  few  weeks,  and  then  abscond¬ 
ed  with  all  the  money  received.  Persons  who  choose  to 
subscribe  through  such  agencies  for  any  real  or  supposed 
incidental  advantages,  will  of  course  look  to  their  chosen 
agents  for  any  deficiency.  The  publisher’s  responsibility 
to  the  subscriber  only  begins  when  his  name  and  money 
is  actually  received,  whether  direct  or  from  others. 

Another  Good  BScsuItofthe  Patch. 
Ing  and  Darning  Exhibition.— We  suppose  it  is 
generally  known  thatthe  irrepressible  PhineasT.  Barnum 
is  collecting  an  immense  traveling  exhibition,  or  mu¬ 
seum  on  wheels,  which  will  abound  in  all  sorts  of  curious 
things.  Seeing  the  great  crowds  that  were  so  intensely 
interested  in  the  patched  and  darned  clothing  at  our 
office,  during  four  days,  he  sped  away  to  the  Five  Points 
Mission,  and  planked  down  a  round  $100  for  a  dozen  or 
so  of  the  garments,  which  was  of  course  many  times 
more  valuable  to  the  Mission  in  securing  supplies  for  the 
poor  than  the  dozen  garments  could  be.  Furthermore, 
as  the  garments  will  be  exhibited  by  him  all  through  the 
country,  multitudes  who  could  not  come  to  New  York 
will  have  a  chance  to  see  specimens  of  the  1,300  “darned 

things”  as  they  were,  not  profanely,  termed. - Note. 

One  of  the  prize-takers  writes  us  that  it  is  causing  her 
much  trouble.  Her  reputation  as  a  prize-patcher  is  bring¬ 
ing  in  applications  from  all  the  neighborhood  for  the 
practical  exhibition  of  her  skill. 

Plowing-  in  Outs  for  Mail  wire. — J.  B. 

D.,  of  Ohio,  asks  if  oats  “  would  be  a  good  green  crop  to 
plow  under  for  manure,  the  laud  to  be  followed  with 
wheat?”  No;  peas  would  be  much  better.  If  the  land 
is  not  sandy,  better  summer-fallow  than  to  sow  oats  fora 
■green  crop  to  be  turned  under  as  manure.  Such,  at  least, 
is  our  opinion. 

Early  Eainlis  for  tlie  ISutclier. — The 

essential  points  in  the  management  of  early  lambs  in¬ 
tended  for  the  butcher  are  :  (1)  to  feed  the  ewes  well  be¬ 
fore  calving;  (2)  to  continue  to  feed  them  liberally  after 
lambing,  giving  plenty  of  bran  and  all  the  roots  that  can 
be  spared,  with  half  a  lb.  of  oil-cake  or  grain  per  day, 
and  what  clover  hay  they  will  eat,  with  constant  access 
to  fresh  water.  The  shed  or  bam  should  be  dry,  warm, 
roomy,  and  well  ventilated.  Sawdust  makes  excellent 
litter  for  the  floor,  and  the  next  best  thing  is  chopped 
straw.  Littering  is  an  important  point,  and  demands 
good  judgment.  Little  and  often  is  the  rule.  The  ewes 
and  lambs  must  have  a  dry,  clean  bed  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  ma¬ 


nure  from  accumulating  underneath  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  will  ferment.  The  constant  trampling  of  the  sheep 
will  prevent  this,  if  too  much  litter  is  not  used  at  a  time. 
(3)  the  lambs  must  be  induced  to  eat  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble.  And  it  is  necessary  to  partition  off  a  space  of  say 
four  feet  wide  on  one  side  of  the  barn  or  shed  where  the 
ewes  and  lambs  are,  and  nail  up  slats  wide  enough  apart 
for  the  lambs  to  go  through,  but  not  wide  enough  for  the 
ewes.  Inside  this  partition  place  a  little  rack  for  hay, 
and  also  a  shaped  trough,  made  of  boards  f»ur  inches 
wide.  In  this  trough  place  a  little  bran,  or  meal,  or  oil¬ 
cake,  or  oats,  or  any  thing  that  the  lambs  will  eat.  In  our 
experience,  we  have  found  that  they  will  eat  bran  as  soon 
or  sooner  than  any  thing  else.  We  have  had  them  com¬ 
mence  to  eat  a  little  at  a  week  old.  In  two  or  three 
weeks  they  will  cat  a  few  sliced  roots.  And  nothing  is 
then  better  for  them  than  roots,  bran,  and  oil-cake,  all 
they  will  eat.  And  at  the  same  time  every  thing  must  be 
done  to  induce  the  ewes  to  give  a  good  supply  of  milk. 
In  sunny  days  the  ewes  and  lambs  may  be  allowed  to  go 
into  a  warm  yard  or  grass-field,  and  their  pens  be  well 
ventilated  while  they  are  out.  But  great  care  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  all  risk  of  the  lambs  getting  chilled.  The 
more  sun  that,  can  be  got  into  their  apartment  the  better, 
provided  the  lambs  can  get  into  the  shade,  if  desired. 
A  bright  sun  is  very  invigorating  to  a  strong  lamb,  but  is 
sometimes  very  debilitating  to  a  weak  one  exposed  to  it 
for  any  length  of  time.  IV  hat  we  want  is  to  keep  the 
lambs  in  good  health,  so  that  they  may  eat  well,  sleep 
well,  and  get  flit.  They  must  be  pushed  all  they  will 
bear,  and  the  advantage  of  having  Leicester,  Cotswold, 
or  South-Down  lambs  is,  not  merely  because  they  are 
larger,  but  because  they  will  bear  pushing  better  than  the 
Merinoes.  They  can  be  made  ready  for  the  butcher  two 
months  earlier  than  Merino  lambs.  And  we  need  not 
say  that  a  fat  lamb  in  May  is  frequently  worth  30  cents  a 
lb.,  while  a  similar  lamb  in  July  might  not  be  worth  10 
cents  a  lb.  The  great  point,  therefore,  is  to  get  them  fat 
at  the  earliest  moment,  and  sell  the  moment  they  are 
ready.  The  man  who  is  afraid  to  feed  liberally  should 
not  attempt  to  raise  early  lambs  for  the  butcher. 

Seeds,  Trees,  etc.,  in  great  va¬ 
riety,  are  announced  in  our  advertising  columns  by  relia¬ 
ble  parties.  The  present  cheap  mail  facilities,  enable  any 
one  living  anywhere  near  a  post-office,  even  in  the  re¬ 
motest  Territory,  to  order  seeds  from  the  best  dealers, 
however  distant.  As  the  planting  season  will  soon  be 
along,  it  is  time  to  provide  a  supply  of  seeds.  Our  ad¬ 
vertising  columns  afford  a  wide  choice,  and  it  will  pay 
to  look  them  carefully  through,  as  they  constitute  an  im¬ 
portant  department  of  information  at  this  period.  Many 
advertisers  desire  us  to  request  those  ordering  of  them, 
or  sending  for  circulars,  catalogues,  etc.,  to  note  in  what 
journal  their  advertisements  were  seen. 

New  §eed-!§tore. — Messrs.  Richardson  & 
Gould  have  taken  rooms  in  the  Agriculturist  Building, 
245  Broadway,  for  the  transaction  of  a  general  seed-busi¬ 
ness  in  all  its  branches.  Mr.  Richardson  has  had  several 
years’  experience  with  those  well-known  and  reliable 
seed-houses,  J.  M.  Thorburn  &  C 01,  and  B.  K.  Bliss  & 
Sons, and  is  thoroughly  posted  in  all  the  details  of  the  seed, 
business.  We  bespeak  for  the  new  firm  a  share  of  the 
public  patronage.  They  are  prepared  now  to  fill  orders 
for  seeds  in  any  quantity.  Send  for  their  catalogue. 

Maple-Sugar  Stem. — Mr.  W.  J.  Cham¬ 
berlain  writes  as  follows:  Any  one  will  confer  a  favor  on 
many  maple-sugar  makers,  by  telling  two  things:  1st, 
how  to  keep  the  syrup  from  cnystalizing ;  and  2nd,  how 
to  separate  the  lime  commonly  found  in  syrup.  1st. 
When  syrup  is  kept  some  time,  it  often  turns  partly  into 
grained  sugar,  and  often  crystalizes  in  part.  A  can  sealed 
hot  last  spring,  like  canned  fruit,  lately  opened  in  my 
family,  contained  about  half  a  pound  of  crystals,  almost 
as  clear  and  hard  as  glass.  These  take  much  from  the 
thickness,  sweetness,  and  quantity  of  the  syrup,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  dissolve  them,  or  remove  them  from  the  can. 
Another  can,  opened  about  the  same  time,  contained 
thicker  syrup,  and  no  crystals  or  sugar.  Usually,  how¬ 
ever,  the  thickest  syrup  forms  the  most  crystals  and 
sugar.  Now,  why  do  the  crystals  form,  and  how  can 
their  formation  be  prevented?  2nd.  When  the  soil  of  a 
maple-grove  contains  lime — and  most  maple  soils  do — the 
sap  contains  it  also,  and  it  forms  a  gritty  sediment  in  the 
syrup,  no  matter  how  well  clarified,  hard  to  separate 
from  it  by  mechanical  means,  without  waste.  Is  there 
any  chemical  process  for  its  removal?  The  lime  also 
coats  the  boilers,  as  t  often  coats  tea-kettles.  How  can 
this  be  prevented  ?  In  my  February  article  I  gave,  from 
inaccuracy  of  memory,  $4  per  100  as  the  price  of  Post’s  Eu¬ 
reka  Sap-spout;  it  seems  $4.50  has  always  been  the  price 

Madder. — “  W.  D.,”  Dayton,  O.  Seed  can  K 
obtained  of  all  principal  seedsmen  for  about  75c.  per  ff 
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Fig.  1— FRONT  ELEVATION— SEEN  FROM  THE  NORTH-WEST. 


Plan  No.  28.— A  $2,000  to  $3,000  House. 

As  stated  a  year  ago,  Mr.  Judd  lias  from  time  to  time 
erected  one  or  more  dwelling-houses,  with  the  purpose 
of  practically  testing  various  plans  and  designs  which 
seem  to  promise  useful  hints  to  the  million  readers  of 
th a  American  Agriculturist.  The  elevations  given  here¬ 
with  are  engraved  from  photographs  of  his  twenty-eighth 
house,  just  completed.  It  is  believed  that  this  house  will 
give  more  convenient  rooms  for  the  cost  than  any  of  the 

previous  plans _ Fig.  1  gives  a  Front  View,  or 

Northwest  corner,  and  Fig.3,a  Rear  View,  or  South¬ 
east  corner.  The  basement  story  or  cellar,  714  feet  high 
in  the  clear,  is  set  fully  two-thirds  above  the  surface,  as 
should  usually  be  the  case.  It  is  always  more  healthful 
to  live  and  sleep  well  up  from  the  ground.  The  high, 
well  lighted  basement  can  then  at  any  time  be  fitted  up,  as 


a  laundry  or  wash-room,  or  kitchen  and  dining-room. 
The  brick  walls,  being  hollow,  are  security  against  frost, 
except  in  very  cold  loaalities . The  “Novelty”  sid¬ 

ing  is  of  inch-thick  boards,  10  inches  wide,  with  a  center 
groove  in  each,  which  gives  the  appearance  of  narrow 
boards.  (See  fig.  6,  on  page  S9,  of  our  March  No.,  1S70.) 
Such  siding  secures  greater  warmth,  and  makes  a  strong, 
substantial  structure,  even  with  very  light  timber.  The 
roof  projects  over  the  sides  22  inches,  somewhat  in  the 

Italian  villa  style . A  cheap  and  effective  wall  lining, 

devised  by  the  owner,  is  introduced  into  these  latest  con- 
Btnicted  houses.  In  the  middle  of  the  4-inch  space,  be¬ 
tween  the  sidingand  lath,  strong  roofing-felt  is  introduced, 
so  as  to  leave  an  air-chamber  of  2  inches  on  each  side 


of  it.  As  confined  air 
is  one  of  the  best  non¬ 
conductors  of  heat,  this 
plan  is  superior  in  some 
respects  to  the  ordinary 
brick  filling-in,  while 
costing  hardly  an  eighth 
as  much  as  brick.  The 
felt  is  shown  in  fig.  5. 
The  studs,  3x4,  are  set 
14  inches  apart  in  the 
clear.  A  piece  of  felt, 
l(i  inches  wide,  and  2 
inches  longer  than  the 
length  of  the  studs,  is 
turned  over  one  inch  on 
each  side,  and  placed 
half-way  back  on  the 
studs,  and  lath,  clasping 
the  turned  edges,  are 
naiied  against  the  stud¬ 
ding,  so  as  to  stretch 
the  felt  between  the 
studs.  This  felt,  thus 
firmly  held,  is  impervi¬ 
ous  to  wind  or  moisture. 
When  brick  are  laid 
in,  the  mortar  usually 
cracks  more  or  less, 
admitting  air-currents. 
The  roofing-felt  comes 
in  rolls  of  any  desired 
width.  Mr.  J.  buys  it  32 
inches  wide,  and  saws 
through  the  roll,  which 
gives  strips  10  inches 
wide.  The  strips  should 
be  bent  and  fastened 
with  pieces  of  lath  at 
the  top  and  bottom  also,  so  as  to  be  nearly  air-tight,  or 
at  least  wind-proof.  Very  good  felt  can  be  purchased  in 
quantity  for  3J4  to  4  cents  a  pound — 0  or  7  square  feet  to 
the  pound.  Two  men,  working  together,  will  apply  it  to 
a  house  of  the  size  here  given,  in  1  to  I54  days.  Mice 
do  not  like  it ;  we  doubt  if  they  would  ever  gnaw  through 
it,  not  even  to  save  themselves  from  actual  starvation. 

Fig.  3— First  Story— Hight  in  clear,  fi'4  feet. 
Ground  size,  22x29  ft.,  besides  the  rear  addition,  12J4x5 
ft.,  and  piazza,  21x7  ft.  A  single  chimney  furnishes  flues 
for  the  three  rooms  in  this  story,  and  two  rooms  above. 
It  is  carried  up  through  the  basement,  with  fireplace 
below  for  either  stove  or  range.  The  marble  mantle  in 
the  parlor,  P,  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  that  side  of  the 
room,  and  one  flue  of  the  chimney  stands  nearly  against 
its  center.  The  right-hand  flue  also  extends  far  enough 
into  the  “Living”  or  “ Diuing”-Room,  ID,  for  the 
reception  of  a  stove-pipe.  At  r  a 
tin  warm-air  pipe,  surrounded  with 
iron  lath,  and  plaster,  is  carried  up 
from  the  basement  to  the  second 
story,  with  registers  in  I5  and  L  D , 
and  in  E  and  E(Rg.  4).  A  small 
portable  or  brick  furnace  can  there¬ 
fore  be  readily  placed  in  the  base¬ 
ment,  and  thus  be  made  to  heat 
nearly  ali  the  house.  These  pipes 
and  registers  arc  thus  put  in  while 
building  to  save  any  after-cutting 
of  walls  or  disfiguring  of  rooms, 
and  the  house  is  thus  ready  for  heat¬ 
ing  either  with  stoves  or  furnace,  as 
may  be  desired  by  any  occupant. 
The  bay-window,  b ,  adds  materially 
to  the  roominess  and  apparent  size 
of  the  family-room,  L.  D.  and  also 
gives  a  good  architectural  effect  to 
the  outside.  It  also  enables  one 
to  look  out  upon  the  street  and 
upon  the  rear  garden  without  open¬ 
ing  a  window . A  peculiarity  of 

this  house  is  the  arrangement  of 
the  rear  entrance,  and  closets  or 
pantries.  Passing  out  of  the  kitchen, 
K,  to  the  hall  c,  and  then  to  d,  six 
steps  takes  one  down  to  the  ground  level,  whence  he  may 
pass  out  through  the  rear  door,  cl  (sec  also  fig.  2),  or  turn  to 
the  right,  where  four  steps  takes  him  to  the  cellar,  or  base¬ 
ment.  The  closet,  c,  from  L  V,  is  placed  high  enough, 
with  a  slope  at  the  back  under  the  first  shelf,  to  admit  of 

easy  passage  to  the  cellar . At  p  is  a  kitchen  panfry, 

and  at  a  a  sink,  with  pump  from  cistern.  The  engraving 
hardly  exhibits  clearly  the  economy  of  space,  halls, 
doors,  covered  cellar-entrance,  etc.,  that  are  really  se¬ 
cured  in  the  arrangement  of  the  “Addition,”  containing 
p,  c,  and  <7,  carried  up  from  the  ground  in  the  rear  of  the 
main  building.  From  L  7)  a  door  opens  into  a  closet,  c, 
under  the  stairs  into  the  main  hall,  II . From  the  par¬ 

lor,  r,  a  double  or  “twin”  window,  to,  extends  down 
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rooms,  with,  one  or  more  closets  in  each.  The  hall,  hh, 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs  (lighted  by  head-lights  over  the 
doors,  which  also  furnish  ventilation  to  the  rooms),  occu¬ 
pies  but  little  space,  yet  gives  convenient  access  to  all 
the  rooms.  The  family  chamber,  F ,  is  placed  in  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  house,  to  receive  the  warmth  of 
the  sun  in  the  morning,  and  to  be  cool  at  night.  Material 
changes  in  the  planning  of  the  whole  house  were  made 
to  secure  this  very  desirable  location.  If  possible,  we 
would  have  all  constantly-occupied  sleeping-rooms  on 
the  eatjt  side  of  every  house.  B,  the  floor  of  which  is  two 
steps  down  from  F,  is  for  a  large  pantry,  or  store-room,  or 
dressing-room,  or  for  a  bath-room.  (The  most  ap¬ 
proved  bath-tubs  are  now  made  only  4  to  4 feet  long). 
Supports  are  placed  upon  the  walls  ready  for  a  tank, 
which  may  receive  water  from  the  main  roof,  and  also 
through  a  pipe  carried  up  from  a  force-pump  in  the  sink. 
The  closet,  c,  adjacent,  may  be  used  from  B,  or  from  G. 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  narrow  door.  A  speak-  ■ 
ing-tube,  s ,  in  F,  extends  to  the  front-door  bell  (s,  c,  fig.  4),  - 
to  communicate  with  any  one  calling  at  night,  without  i 
having  to  first  dress  and  go  down.  F  and  E  can  be  \ 
warmed  by  stoves,  or  by  the  warm-air  registers,  r,  r.  The 
smaller  front  chamber,  7,  has  one  closet,  c,  another,  c,  over 
the  stairs,  and  a  platform  or  wash-stand,  o,  is  cased  in  ■ 
over  the  stairs  coming  up  from  below,  with  a  cupboard 
or  closet  underneath.  A  scuttle-door,  over  hh,  reached 
by  movable  steps,  opens  into  the  attic,  where  there  is 
some  store-room— the  amount  depending  upon  the  hight 

of  the  attic . It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  a 

dozen  pantries  or  closets  in  the  house,  and  that  there  is 

hardly  an  inch  of  waste  room  anywhere . The  same 

plan  and  internal  arrangement  are  admirably  adapted 
for  smaller  and  larger  houses,  say  from  20x2"  to  25x33. 


A  Larger  House  on  the  same  plan  in  the  first 
story,  24x31,  besides  the  addition  and  piazza,  is  differently 
arranged  in  the  Second  Story,  as  shown  in  Fig.  6. 
There  are  here  five  convenient  bed-rooms,  M ,  N,  0,  It,  S, 
bath-room,  T,  etc.  There  are  two  chimneys,  one  from 
the  parlor  up  through  M,  and  one  between  the  dining¬ 
room  and  kitchen.  The  closets,  c,  e,  c,  c,  and  the  size  of 
the  rooms,  and  the  hall,  h,  h,  are  show'n  in  fig.  6. 
The  rooms  in  the  first  story  are  of  course  larger  than 
those  shown  in  fig.  3,  but  they  are  arranged  the  same. 

Another  House,  built  for  a  small  farm  dwelling, 
is  constructed  on  a  similar  plan  in  the  first  story,  but  is 
carried  3  feet  higher,  with  steep  shingle  roof,  which 


furnishes  a  good  deal  of  room  in  the  attic.  The  Second 
Story  (Fig.  7)  is  similar  to  fig.  4,  except  in  the  room  1, 
where  there  is  an  attic.stairway,  a,  s,  instead  of  the  closets 
shown  in  fig.  4.  To  make  a  good  head  room  for  this  attic 
stairs,  a  dormer  window  is  placed  in  the  roof,  which  gives 
a  pretty  effect  to  the  outside  of  the  house.  The  attic 
is  large  enough  for  two  sleeping  rooms,  with  windows 
in  the  gable  ends,  and  for  the  storage  of  fruit,  furniture, 


Fig.  7.  —  PART  OF  TUB  SECOND  STORY  OF  A  SMALLER 
HOUSE,  (21x28,)  WITH  ATTIC  STAIRS. 


etc.  This  house  is  21x2S  on  the  ground,  besides  the 
rear  additions  and  front  piazza.  As  there  were  stones  and 
sand  for  cellar  walls  at  hand,  and  no  front  steps  or  piazza 
railing  required,  the  cellar  being  mainly  below  the  sur¬ 
face,  (the  house  stands  on  a  sandy  knoll,)  this  house 
cost  only  $2,100  to  $2,200.  It  appears  to  be  a  tasteful  and 
convenient  farm  dwelling.  It  can  be  seen  on  the  eastern 
road  from  Flushing  to  Jamaica,  2  miles  from  Flushing 

village,  near  the  “  Black  Stump  School  House.” - The 

two  other  smaller  houses  are  on  Barclay-street,  and  those 
pictured  above  are  on  Franklin  Place,  in  Flushing.  Un¬ 
til  sold  and  delivered,  as  they  probably  soon  will  be,  any 
one  can  examine  them  by  applying  to  Stephen  F.  Good¬ 
ing, Esq., Superintendent,  usually  to  be  found  at  Mr.  Judd’s 
residence,  in  Flushing— if  previous  appointment  be  made. 

Cost, — This  depends  very  much  upon  the  style  of 
finish,  outside  and  in,  as  well  as  upon  the  price  of  lum¬ 
ber,  brick,  lime,  labor,  etc.  The  houses  above  described 
were  built  under  favorable  circumstances.  Eight  were 
carried  on  together,  securing  the  advantage  of  economy 
in  the  division  of  labor  and  use  of  machinery,  in  the 
wholesale  purchase  of  materials, etc.,  and  every  thing  was 
“cash  down,”  which  always  reduces  the  cost.  The 
following  is  a  copy  from  the  account-book  for  one  house 
first  described  above :  Digging  cellar  and  grading,  $42* ; 
cistern,  $37 ;  stone  sills  for  door  and  windows,  $9 ;  ma¬ 
son’s  brick-work  for  cellars  and  chimneys,  including 
materials,  $244  (brick  $9  per  1,000) ;  lath  and  plastering 
(hard  white  finish  throughout),  cornices,  center-pieces, 
etc.,  $364* ;  timber,  lumber,  including  moldings,  etc.,  and 
delivery,  $560*  ;  carpenter's  work,  $417 ;  stairs,  newels, 
piazza  steps  and  railing,  $116* ;  vault  and  privy,  lattice 
around  it,  and  grape-arbor,  $76* ;  painting,  $203 ;  felt  for 
lining  siding,  $12 ;  windows,  sash,  glazing,  frames,  and 
blinds  (unpainted),  $168 ;  doors,  $67 ;  tinning  roof,  piazza, 
window-caps,  and  leader  pipes,  $108* ;  gas-pipes  through¬ 
out  house,  and  to  street  curb,  $36** ;  marble  mantle, 
$25*  ;  summer  piece,  $7* ;  heater-pipes,  iron  lath  and 
registers,  $30** ;  hardware,  as  nails,  hinges,  locks,  bolts, 
etc.,  $106;  sidewalks,  S241**  ;  picket-fence  and  painting, 
and  board  fence  in  rear,  $110**  ;  cartage  and  freight, 
$37 ;  iron  sink  and  cistern-pump  and  pipe,  $16 ;  drains, 
etc.,  to  street  sewers,  $60** ;  cleaning,  and  coal  for  dry¬ 
ing,  $16** ;  interest  and  insurance  while  building,  $89  ; 
sundry  small  items  not  included  above,  $14.  Total, 
$2,993,  exclusive  of  land.  The  items  marked*  would  be 
materially  modified  by  locality,  and  by  style  of  house  and 
finishing;  while  the  items  marked  **  could  be  thrown 
out  entirely  in  ordinary  country  houses.  In  many  locali¬ 
ties,  a  plain  dwelling,  having  all  the  room  of  this  one, 
could  be  put  up  for  considerably  less  than  $2,900.  With 
stone  and  sand  at  hand,  and  with  shingle  roof,  $150,  or  so, 
would  be  saved  in  these  two  items  alone. 

A  smaller  house,  21x28  feet,  with  the  rooms  a  little 
smaller,  but  otherwise  entirely  like  the  above,  will  cost 
$2,500  to  $2,600.  The  figures  are  not  all  in  yet.  The 
cost  of  these  could  be  considerably  reduced,  as  noted  in 
the  starred  *  and  **  items  above.  The  Farm-House, 


21x28  feet,  with  attic,  but  omitting  the  double-starred  ** 
items  and  some  others,  and  having  some  of  the  mate¬ 
rials  on  hand,  cost  $2,100  to  $2,200.  Another  $100  to  $200 
could  be  saved  in  marble  mantle,  summer-piece,  interest, 
cartage,  etc.  A  very  commodious  dwelling  can  be  put 
up  of  this  size  for  just  about  $2,000  for  the  house  alone. 


Building;  and  S'liutcUing  Stacks. 

— A  correspondent  at  White  Plains  wonders  why  we  do 
not  build  good,  large  stacks  of  hay  and  thatch  them.  We 
have  often  asked  ourselves  the  same  question,  but  with¬ 
out  getting  any  satisfactory  answer.  There  are  probably 
several  reasons.  Labor  is  scarce  and  high ;  and  hay, 
vihen  the  country  was  new,  brought  a  low  price,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  labor,  hence  it  did  not  pay  to  take  that 
care  of  it  which  is  practised  in  Europe.  Then,  boards 
were  comparatively  cheap,  and  enterprising  farmers 
found  it  more  economical  to  build  barns  for  storing  hay 
than  to  take  the  trouble  of  making  good  stacks  and 
thatching  them.  The  poor,  enterprising  farmers  were 
the  only  ones  that  built  stacks,  and  they  had  not  the  skill 
or  the  energy  to  build  good  ones  and  thatch  them.  Now, 
boards  are  costly  and  hay  commands  a  good  price,  and  it 
would  pay  well  to  take  pains  to  build  good  stacks  and 
thatch  them.  For  our  own  part,  we  prefer  barns ;  but 
not  having  sufficient  barn  room  the  past  season,  we  have 
thatched  all  our  hay-stacks,  and  can  confidently  recom¬ 
mend  the  practice.  We  hope  never  again  to  let  a  stack 
of  hay  go  without  thatching.  A  stack,  if  of  good  size, 
can  be  thatched  for  less  than  25  cents  per  ton,  and  the 
hay  keeps  quite  as  well  as  in  a  barn. 

Crops  that  will  Stand.  Drouth, — 

J.  B.  Wright,  of  Idaho,  writes :  “  I  have  a  nice  tract  of 
land,  deep  soil,  which  through  April,  May  and  June  is  in 
good  condition  ;  after  that,  there  being  no  rain  in  this 
country,  it  dries  out  to  the  depth  of  eight  or  ten  inches, 
and  only  a  little  moist  below  that.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  would  be  best  to  sow  on  it  for  either  hay  or  pas¬ 
ture.  Would  clover  roots  die  under  such  circumstances?” 
— We  think  not.  If  the  land  was  mulched,  it  would  do 
much  towards  checking  evaporation  and  retaining  mois¬ 
ture.  If  the  land  was  subsoiled,  the  clover  roots  would 
go  deep  into  the  ground,  and  stand  considerable  drouth. 
But  of  all  forage  crops,  lucerne  is  probably  the  best  to 
withstand  drouth.  The  tap-roots  frequently  go  down 
several  feet  into  the  earth,  and  if  the  land  is  rich  enough, 
and  the  surface  is  kept  free  from  weeds,  an  enormous 
growth  of  green  food  or  fodder  can  be  obtained. 

Prcservadion  of  Timber,  Water, 
and  Game. — An  admirable  suggestion  comes  from  the 
Syracuse  Standa ; which  every  agriculturist,  merchant, 
and  political  economist  in  the  State  of  New  York  ought 
to  second,  and  to  consummation.  It  involves,  as 
we  understand  it,  the  proper  supervision,  care,  judicious 
cutting  and  marketing  of  the  timber  on  these  immense 
tracts  of  swamp  and  timber  land  in  the  Counties  of  Es¬ 
sex,  Lewis,  Herkimer,  St.  Lawrence,  Franklin,  and  Ham¬ 
ilton  ;  the  prime  object  being  to  preserve  the  water  for 
the  canals  of  the  State,  the  timber  being  secondary.  The 
result  would  be,  that  the  timber  would  be  of  the  first  im¬ 
portance  in  less  than  25  years — that  the  game,  elk,  deer 
fur-bearing  animals,  birds,  and  fish,  would  be  second 
in  importance  and  profit  to  the  State— and  that  valuable 
as  is  the  water  for  canal  and  river  navigation,  it  would 
occupy  the  third*placo  as  regards  the  State  finances. 

'Flarec  Bffoi'scs.  Abreast  oia  :>  Mow¬ 
ing-Machine.— II.  E.  II.  We  know  of  no  way  of 
doing  it  without  having  two  poles.  It  must  be  very 
heavy  grass,  or  a  poor  machine,  that  needs  three  horses. 
Better  let  one  of  the  horses  rest  while  the  other  two  are 
on  the  machine,  and  change  at  dinner-time  and  lunch. 

Preparing  I.and  for  at  ttarden.- 

“Z.  F.  II.,”  of  Illinois,  writes :  “I  want  to  prepare 
ground  for  a  garden,  and  have  but  little  barn-yard  ma¬ 
nure,  but  a  good  many  ashes,  and  can  get  lime  at  $1.25  per 
barrel.  My  land  is  clay.  Would  subsoiling  be  permanent¬ 
ly  beneficial?  Have  any  quantity  of  forest  leaves  handy. 
Now,  what  course  should  I  pursue  to  bring  my  ground 
into  proper  condition  First,  dig  some  holes,  three 
feet  deep,  in  different  parts  of  the  land,  and  if  water 
comes  in  and  remains,  the  land  needs  underdraining,  and 
you  cannot  have  a  good  garden  until  it  is  thoroughly 
drained.  Make  a  compost  of  the  leaves  and  manure, 
turning  it  over  from  time  to  time,  to  favor,  fermentation. 
Better  buy  manure  than  lime  at  the  price  named.  Use 
the  ashes  freely,— say  one  bushel  on  a  square  rod,  and 
work  them  thoroughly  into  the  soil.  Plow,  cultivate, 
harrow  and  plow  again,  and  then  cultiivate  and  harrow 
and  work  the  land  until  it  is  reduced  to  as  fine  tilth  as 
possible,  and  then  plow  in  the  composted  manure.  Keep 
the  crops  clean,  and  as  soon  as  you  have  an  opportunity, 
plow,  and  keep  plowing  as  often  as  possible.  With  clay 
land,  this  is  the  great  secret  of  having  a  good  garden. 
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Mow  Much  S*Sjis>ter  I*er  Acre? — 

We  have  given  from  one  to  two  bushels  per  acre  as  the 
usual  quantity.  When  plaster  is  cheap,  and  when  the 
sowing  costs  more  than  the  plaster,  we  would  sow  not 
less  than  two  bushels,  and  when  plaster  is  expensive,  not 
more  than  one  bushel.  L,  J.  P.  says  the  farmers  in  Sum¬ 
mit  Co..  Ohio,  sow  only  one  bushel  on  three  acres.  It  is 
their  opinion,  that  while  a  larger  quantity  will  produce  a 
greater  growth  of  clover  for  a  few  years,  yet  if  continued 
the  land  gets  poorer,  and  in  process  of  time  the  plaster 
fails  to  have  any  beneficial  effect.  “One  of  the  best 
farmers  is  the  county  says  he  would  not  sow  any  plaster 
at  all.  He  puts  manure  on  a  clover  sod  and  plows  it  un¬ 
der,  and  thinks  this  better  than  all  the  plaster  he  could 
buy — and  it  is  a  fact  that  he  raises  the  best  crops  of 
wheat,  corn,  oats  and  barley  of  any  farmer  in  the  town¬ 
ship.”  He  would  probably  raise  still  better  if  he  sowed 
a  little  plaster  on  his  clover,  ne  gets  good  crops  be¬ 
cause  he  is  a  good  farmer,  and  works  his  land  well,  and 
makes  and  applies  good  manure,  and  not  because  he 
does  not  use  plaster.  The  others  fail,  probably,  to  get  the 
full  benefit  of  the  plaster,  because  they  depend  on  it 
alone.  They  should  use  the  plaster  simply  to  get  more 
clover,  and  then  use  this  clover  to  make  more  manure. 
If  the  increased  crops  produced  by  the  plaster  are  fed  out 
on  the  farm,  its  employment  will  enrich  rather  than  im¬ 
poverish  the  land.  It  is  the  abuse  and  not  the  use  of 
plaster  that  is  injurious. 

“The  Practical  Poultry  Keeper.’’ 

BY  LEWIS  F.  ALLEN. 


“  The  Practical  Poultry  Keeper,”  by  L. 
Wright,  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  New  York,  as  its 
title  imports,  is  truly  a  practical  work.  Com¬ 
pact,  concise,  yet  sufficiently  explanatory,  it 
treats  upon  the  most  important  items  connected 
with  poultry  in  general,  from  the  egg  through 
all  the  stages  of  progress  in  the  bird,  until  its 
final  destination  to  either  the  table  or  whatever 
other  purpose  it  may  be  assigned. 

Whenever  original  composition  is  adopted,  it 
is  nicely  written,  or  compilations  are  made  from 
other  authors,  the  matter  is  well  selected.  It  is 
modern,  too,  in  its  arrangement ;  the  current 
classification  of  breeds,  with  their  individual 
characteristics,  being  well  and  accurately 
defined,  so  that  the  amateur,  the  fancier, 
and  those  who  keep  poultry  simply  as  au  item 
of  domestic  economy,  need  make  no  mistake  in 
their  selection,  or  be  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
they  may  obtain  or  breed.  There  have  been 
many  poultry  hooks  written,  both  in  Europe 
and  America.  One  ponderous  in  size,  and  ex¬ 
haustive  in  subject,  like  Tegetmeier’s,  showy  in 
binding,  and  too  costly  in  price  for  the  common 
reader;  others  of  less  assuming  pretensions, 
hut  good  in  their  waj-,  like  Bemeut’s;  still 
others,  compilations  chiefiy,  bythose  knowing 
little  of  the  subjects  of  which  they  treated,  and 
not  leaving  the  reader  much  wiser,  in  a  practical 
way,  than  when  he  started.  Yet,  some  of  the 
latter  have  proved  useful  in  imparting  primary 
instruction,  and  cultivating  a  taste  for  breeding 
and  improving  the  various  kinds  of  domestic 
fowls.  The  work  under  notice  is  a  late  English 
production,  made  up  by  the  hand  of  a  master ; 
one  well  knowing  what  he  was  about,  and  valu¬ 
able  throughout  in  its  instructions. 

We  have  looked  over  the  hook;  read  it,  indeed, 
with  considerable  care,  and,  comparing  it  with 
a  fifty  years’  experience  of  our  own  in  the  poul¬ 
try  line,  it  merits  our  decided  approbation.  We 
cheerfully  recommend  it  as  good  authority  for 
all  those  who  think  a  hook  of  this  character 
worth  consulting  at  all. 

When  a  boy  of  seven  or  eight  years,  or  there¬ 
abouts,  we  brought  home  our  first  pair  or  so  of 
chickens,  for  which  we  had  “dickered”  with 
a  neighboring  school-fellow,  whose  parents  had 
a  yard  full  of  them  at  home,  and  essayed  our 
first  venture  in  the  poultry  liue.  Succeeding 
during  the  first  season  in  rearing  a  thrifty  prog- 


j  eny  from  them,  we  added  thereto  in  the  duck 
and  guinea-heu  line ;  and  as  our  boyhood  grew, 
we  found  ourselves  the  proud  owner  of  a  popu¬ 
lous  poultry-yard  with  many  varieties.  We 
lived  in  the  country,  of  coarse,  city  boys  sel¬ 
dom  having  the  opportunity  of  keeping  fowls. 
The  ignorant  louts  of  the  neighborhood,  who 
had  nothing  hut  scraggy  dung-liills  at  home, 
used  to  jeer  us  for  our  pains,  hut  we  happily 
survived  it.  Our  father  going  on  business  to 
New  York,  we  besought  him  to  buy  a  book 
which  treated  of  poultry,  that  we  might  he  in¬ 
structed  in  the  science  and  skill  of  breeding  and 
caring  for  them.  We  felt  wofully  disappointed 
on  liis  return,  as  we  remember,  to  find  that  no 
such  hook  could  he  obtained.  And  such  was 
the  fact.  He  had  searched  high  and  low 
through  all  the  hook-stores,  and  could  get  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  kind.  Indeed,  wo  had  grown  into 
stout,  mature  manhood,  before  the  first  poultry- 
hook  greeted  our  eyes;  and  what  a  feast  we 
had  for  a  loug  time  over  it !  We  are  especially 
thankful  to  the  many  kind  authors  who,  in  this 
line,  have  become  benefactors  by  improving 
tlieir  knowledge  and  tastes  in  these  matters. 

And  with  this  modern  poultry  literature  the 
taste  for  poultry  cultivation  has  improved  until 
it  has  become  in  fact  one  of  the  fine  arts.  Both 
men  and  women  of  mark  and  position  have  im¬ 
bibed  a  taste  for  our  finer  breeds  of  poultry 
that  will  never  be  eradicated,  while  each 
younger  generation  will  follow  in  a  recreation, 
if  not  a  pursuit,  fraught  with  so  much  interest 
and  pleasure,  as  well  as  adding  largely  to  the 
luxuries  of  the  table  aud  household  economy 
with  all  good  livers.  But  we  have  written 
enough,  and  more  than  was  intended  when  we 
sat  down  to  notice  the  little  work  in  hand. 
We  heartily  recommend  it  to  the  public  as  one 
of  the  best  works  on  the  subject  we  have  seen. 

- - - — •  - - 

Shallow  Drains  are  better  than  None. 


While  we  are  firm  believers  in  the  economy 
and  the  effectiveness  of  deep  drains,  even  in 
heavy  clay  soils,  we  have  seen  enough  to  con¬ 
vince  us  that  those  who,  from  lack  of  means  or 
time,  or  on  account  of  an  insufficient  outlet, 
find  deep  draining  impracticable,  will  still  find 
it  to  tlieir  material  advantage  to  make  shallow 
drains  wherever  the  necessity  for  drainage  is 
apparent.  The  first  requirement  of  all  is  to 
get  rid  of  the  water  that  stands  on  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  for  this  brings  absolute  death  to  all 
vegetation.  A  simple  plow  furrow,  to  re¬ 
move  the  water  that  accumulates  in  a  depres¬ 
sion  of  the  surface,  will  often  produce  more 
beneficial  effect  than  the  same  amount  of  labor 
applied  in  any  other  way.  Next  to  surface 
water  comes  a  sort  of  surface  springiness,  a  su¬ 
perficial  ooze,  or  water  retained  near  the  surface 
by  a  dense  liardpan  subsoil.  Frequently  this 
water  collects  in  basins  @f  the  subsoil,  and  a 
shallow  underdrain  will  effect  its  removal. 

If  a  farmer  does  not  feel  justified  in  thor¬ 
oughly  underdraiuing  any  field  that  is  too  wet, 
he  may  at  least  he  able  to  lay  a  few  lines,  two 
or  three  feet  deep,  running  through  the  worst 
spots  of  the  field,  without  much  reference  to 
its  general  conformation,  aud  thus  at  least  re¬ 
move  the  most  evident  source  of  his  inconven¬ 
ience  and  loss. 

Let  it  he  distinctly  understood  that  we  do  not 
recommend  this  practice  for  adoption  in  any 
case  where  it  is  practicable  to  do  any  thing 
more;  hut  there  is  no  reason  why  a  farmer 
should  suffer  year  after  year  from  au  annoy¬ 
ance  that  it  is  in  his  power  to  lessen,  because 


his  circiwnstauces  will  notallow  him  to  entirely 
remove  it;  occasionally  a  large  tract  of  land 
lying  on  the  slope  of  a  bill,  or  at  its  foot,  is 
made  too  wet  for  profitable  cultivation  by  an 
underground  spring,  through  which -a  water 
stratum  in  the  higher  land  finds  vent.  In  such 
cases,  by  digging  straight  into  the  hill— cutting 
some  distance  into  the  water  seam — the  flow 
maybe  induced  to  seek  the  artificial  outlet;  and 
in  such  a  case  even  a  shallow  surface  drain  may 
carry  the  water  away  without  allowing  it  an 
opportunity  to  do  harm. 


Water  for  Cattle  in  Winter, 


This  question  affects  the  farmer’s  purse  much 
more  seriously  than  is  commonly  supposed. 
The  common  resort,  even  for  those  who  shelter 
their  animals,  is  the  neighboring  brook  or  pond,, 
where  a  hole  is  cut  through  the  ice  every  morn¬ 
ing.  There  is  often  a  long  drive  to  this  spot, 
and  the  cattle  waiting  for  one  another  shiver  in 
the  keen  winds  for  an  hour  or  more,  to  get  a 
chance  to  drink  water  at  a  temperature  of  32°. 
This  ice-water  has  to  he  warmed  in  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  stomach  by  the  combustion  of  hay  and 
grain.  Of  course  all  the  food  consumed  in  re¬ 
storing  this  heat,  lost  by  exposure  and  by  the 
ice-water,  is  so  much  wasted.  If  an  ox  drinks 
three  gallons  of  ice-water,  when  lie  might  have- 
spring-water  at  30°,  he  wastes  all  the  carbon  it 
would  take  to  raise  three  gallons  of  water  from. 
32°  to  50°.  And  this  carbon  is  not  in  the  shape 
of  coals  or  wood,  hut  in  the  much  more  costly 
form  of  food.  We  might  estimate  very  accu¬ 
rately  just  how  much  is  lost  every  day.  But  is 
matters  very  little  for  the  argument,  for  it  is 
clear  that  it  costs  no  less  than  if  the  fodder  were 
burned  under  a  boiler  and  so  made  to  produce 
the  same  effect.  Every  one  can  see  that  this 
small  daily  loss  amounts  to  a  considerable  sum 
in  the  course  of  a  foddering  season  of  six  months,, 
and  if  this  sum  is  multiplied  by  the  number  ©f. 
stock  kept,  it  amounts  to  an  appreciable  share- 
of  the  farmer’s  fodder,  and  may  make  all  the 
difference  between  loss  and  profit  in  the  year’s 
operations.  We  want,  if  possible,  to  have  water 
for  our  cattle  to  drink  at  the  temperature  of 
well-water,  or  as  near  to  50°  as  may  be,  and  to- 
liave  it  brought  into  the  yard,  or  into  their 
mangers.  This  may  be  done  in  several  wavs, 
and  the  method  to  be  adopted  is  generally  best 
determined  by  its  cost.  The  cheapest  method 
is  usually  to  introduce  spring-water  where  a 
sufficient  fall  can  be  had  within  a  reasonable 
distance.  Even  though  its  first  cost  for  pipe  he 
a  good  deal,  it  is  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  When 
once  well  laid,  it  is  a  job  done  for  a  lifetime. 
The  water  is  brought  just  where  it  is  wanted, 
and  there  is  no  more  labor  nor  expense  about  it. 
The  next  best  tiling  is  to  bring  water  from  a 
spring  below  the  grade  of  the  barn — either  fcy  a 
water-ram  or  by  a  windmill.  Neither  of  these 
is  very  expensive,  and  the  result  is  just  as  good, , 
minus  the  cost  of  the  ram  or  the  windmill, 
and  of  keeping  the  apparatus  in  repair,  and 
some  loss  of  heat  in  the  water.  Another  device 
is  to  build  a  large  cistern  to  catch  the  rain-wa¬ 
ter  from  the  roof  of  the  barn.  This  can  be 
done  profitably  wherever  the  cistern  can  he  cov¬ 
ered  to  such  a  depth  in  the  hank  as  to  keep  the 
water  at  the  temperature  of  spring-waiter.  If 
the  bottom  of  the  cistern  he  so  high  that  the 
water  can  he  drawn  as  wanted  through  a  stop¬ 
cock  into  the  trough  or  mangers  of  the  cattle, 
all  the  better.  If  a  pump  has  to  be  used,  there 
is  n®  advantage  in  a  cistern  over  a  well,  where 
water  is  within  twenty  feet  of  the  surface.  If 
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•there  is  porous,  gravely  subsoil,  the  driven- 
well  offers  an  effectual  method.  An  iron  pipe, 
suitably  pointed, is  driven  down  below  the  water- 
line,  and  will  give  just  as  good  a  supply  of  wa¬ 
ter  as  a  well  curbed  with  stone  or  brick  to  the 
same  depth.  The  first  cost  of  the  driven-well 
is  much  less  than  any  one  of  the  other  methods. 
The  great  objection  to  it  is  the  cost  of  pumping 
the  water,  which,  for  a  large  stock  of  cattle, 
would  be  two  or  three  hours’  work  every  day. 
But  even  this  expense  would  be  better  than 
drinking  ice-water  three  months  in  the  year.  It 
>is  manifest  from  this  brief  consideration  of  the 
different  methods  of  supplying  water  for  stock, 
'•that  the  elevated  spring  is  altogether  the  best, 
and  in  most  cases  a  man  can  better  afford  to  lay 
a  pipe  a  half-mile  iu  length  than  to  get  his  wa¬ 
ter  by  pump  or  windmill.  If  the  whole  cost 
were  $500,  the  interest  of  that  is  but  $35  annu¬ 
ally,  and  this  would  not  go  a  great  way  in  sup¬ 
plying  labor  at  the  pump-handle,  or  in  keeping 
machinery  in  repair.  At'  any  reasonable  price 
we  want  spring-water  brought  into  the  barn  or 
the  yard,  where  cattle  can  help  themselves.  It 
will  pay  a  large  interest  on  the  investment. 


The  Alkaline  Soils  of  Colorado. 


A  correspondent  of  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  in  Bent  Co.,  Colorado,  writes  as  follows : 
“  We  have  some  peculiarities  of  soil  in  Colorado 
which  I  do  not  understand.  In  some  places  on 
this  Arkansas  River  the  alkali  is  so  thick  on  the 
ground  it  looks  like  a  light  snow,  and  can  .be 
scraped  up,  and  sometimes  there  is  no  grass  at 
all ;  and  when  very  dry,  as  it  often  becomes 
here,  large  cracks  come  in  it.  In  other  places 
the  grass  is  short  or  fine,  but  stock  do  n’t  seem 
to  like  it. 

“In  the  East  we  would  call  it  a  stiff  clay; 
here  it  is  called  adobe.  We  depend  entirely 
upon  irrigating  our  crops,  and  this  soil  needs 
watering  oftener  than  any  other.  That  which 
is  brought  into  subjection,  which  is  not  the 
worst,  is  better  adapted  to  wheat  than  almost 
any  other  crop.  I  should  like  to  know  the  best 
way  to  treat  it,  to  overcome  the  excess  of  alkali. 
On  some  farms  it  is  predominant,  but  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  rich,  sandy  soil,  which  grows  the 
largest  root  crops  I  ever  saw,  and  vines  seem 
to  grow  almost  spontaneously,  and  no  bugs 
trouble  them. 

“It  is  difficult  to  raise  potatoes  here  in 
Southern  Colorado.  Some  years  they  do  well, 
and  others,  as  last  year  and  this,  the  tops  are 
thrifty  and  look  well,  but  there  are  no  bottoms ; 
two  years  ago  they  were  a  success.  Can  you 
give  us  any  hint  through  the  Agriculturist  that 
will  be  of  practical  benefit  to  us  ?” 

We  can  give  no  advice  on  this  subject.  If  we 
might  hazard  an  opinion  on  theoretical  con¬ 
siderations,  we  should  think,  if  not  altogether 
too  costly,  underdraining  would  be  the  best 
remedy;  then,  after  draining,  thorough  culti¬ 
vation,  and  then  irrigation.  Unless  the  land  is 
•naturally  or  artificially  drained,  we  lose  three- 
fourths  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  irriga¬ 
tion.  This,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  universal  ex¬ 
perience.  We  suppose  the  alkali  is  carried  up 
out  of  the  soil  by  water,  which,  on  evaporat¬ 
ing,  leaves  the  alkali  on  the  surface.  Under¬ 
draining,  by  carrying  off  the  water  below, 
would  do  much  toward  preventing  this  deposit 
■of  alkali.  Mulching  would  also  do  the  same. 
The  thorough  cultivation  of  two  or  three  inches 
of  the  surface  soil  would  check  evaporation. 
This  loose  soil,  in  fact,  acts  as  a  mulch,  and  is 
..probably  the  cheapest  mulch  that  can  be  used 


in  this  case.  The  fact  that  the  clay  soils  need 
more  irrigating  than  the  sandy  soils,  indicates 
that  they  need  draining  and  more  thorough  cul¬ 
tivation.  If  well  drained  and  cultivated  they 
would  need  less  irrigating,  and  would  probably 
prove  exceedingly  and  lastingly  productive. 

We  should  like  to  know  more  about* the 
trouble  with  the  potatoes. — Eds. 


Vegetables,  New  and  Old. 


We  believe  that  the  settlement  of  the  much- 
discussed  question  of  “  How  to  make  Boys  stay 
on  the  Farm,”  will,  in  part  at  least,  be  found  in 
the  garden-patch.  No  sensible  boy  will  be  con¬ 
tented  with  poor  fare ;  good  fare  can  only  be 
had  with  a  plenty,  and  a  good  variety  of  veget¬ 
ables  ;  therefore  we  advocate,  as  one  means  of 
making  home  attractive,  greater,  far  greater 
attention  to  the  garden  than  most  farmers  give. 
We  know  that  we  cannot  convince  some  that 
there  is  more  profit  in  a  half-acre  of  kitchen- 
garden  than  there  is  in  several  of  corn  or  wheat, 
but  it  is  not  the  less  so  if  health  and  comfort 
are  regarded  as  of  any  account. 

The  new  catalogues  have  come,  and  we  have 
looked  them  over.  We  welcome  with  pleasure 
any  new  shrub  or  flower  that  will  make  our 
borders  brighter,  but  it  is  with  far  greater  pleas¬ 
ure  that  wre  notice  a  newT  vegetable  that  prom¬ 
ises  to  excel  in  excellence  any  that  we  now 
have.  The  catalogues  have  to  us  all  the  charm 
of  a  new  novel.  They  are  of  three  sorts.  First, 
we  have  catalogues  of  vegetable  seeds  only ;  a 
plan  to  be  highly  commended.  Then,  we  have 
those  in  which  vegetables  are  put  first  and  the 
flowers  come  afterward  ;  we  make  our  best 
bow  to  these.  Lastly,  we  have  catalogues  in 
which  the  vegetables  ignobly  come  last;  but  as 
in  these  the  list  of  seeds  is  usually  a  very  good 
one,  wre  forgive  the  authors,  and  wish  they  may 
do  better  another  year.  There  are  many  old 
varieties  of  vegetables  that  have  stood  their 
ground  for  years,  and  it  appears  very  unlikely 
that  they  will  be  superseded,  while  with  others 
there  is  frequently  great  improvement  in  either 
size,  earliness,  or  other  important  quality. 
While  wTe  advise  those  who  grow'  for  home  use 
only  to  place  their  main  reliance  on  well-tested 
kinds,  we  w'ould  encourage  a  trial  of  such  new 
things  as  come  wrell  recommended,  provided 
one  feels  able  to  risk  the  chances  of  the  failures, 
which,  of  course,  must  sometimes  occur.  In 
our  “Calendar,”  or  Notes  about  Work,  wTe 
usually  mention  the  standard  sorts  of  each  veg¬ 
etable,  and  we  wish  here  only  to  enumerate 
those  which  are  now  offered  as  novelties. 

Beans.— Dwarf  Wax. — We  tried  this  variety 
last  year  and  can  highly  commend  it.  It  is 
for  snaps  only.  French  Asparagus,  Pole,  are 
highly  spoken  of. 

Beet.— The  Egyptian,  sparingly  tried  last 
year,  has  proved  itself  of  great  value.  Bastian’s 
Extra  Early  Red  Turnip  (there’s  a  name !)  is  in¬ 
troduced  this  year  by  Dreer,  of  Philadelphia,  as 
superior  to  other  early  kinds. 

Cabbage. — Early  Wyman  was  tried  and  ap¬ 
proved  last  year.  Vick  offers  Fearnought,  which 
he  says  the  English  claim  to  be  the  earliest  of 
all  cabbages,  but  he  does  not  indorse  the  state¬ 
ment  for  this  country. 

Cauliflower. — Henderson  &  Fleming  offer 
the  Autumn  Giant  as  a  valuable  late  sort. 

Corn. — Moore’s  Early  Concord  is  put  out  by 
Gregory  as  a  superior  variety ;  and  Vick  has 
Early  Minnesota  and  Russel’s  Prolific — varie¬ 
ties  claimed  to  be  vow  earlv. 


Cucumber— Sooly-qua. — Here  ought  to  be  a 
novelty ,  as  Tliorburn  asks  $1.50  a  seed.  It  is 
from  China,  and  is  eaten  cooked. 

Lettuce.— All  the  Year  Round  is  offered  by 
Bliss  &  Sons  as  a  variety  not  liable  to  run  early 
to  seed,  and  Dreer  has  much  to  say  in  praise  of 
the  Hanson. 

Melon. — The  Valparaiso  and  New  Mexican 
are  upon  Therburn’s  list  of  novelties,  and  said 
to  be  of  good  quality. 

Peas. — Every  year  many  new  peas  are  offer¬ 
ed.  We  alw'ays  put  in  a  plenty  of  Carter’s 
First  Crop,  Little  Gem,  and  Champion  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  try  the  newr  ones  which  have  not  as 
yet  induced  us  to  give  up  the  old  sorts.  The 
leading  novelties  this  year  are  Alpha,  Laxton’s 
Quality,  Laxton’s  Quantity,  Kentish  Invicta, 
Hundredfold,  etc. 

Sprouts. — Dalmeny.  Said  to  be  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  Brussells  Sprouts  and  Savoy  Cabbage 
and  valuable  for  hardiness. 

Tomato. — The  Trophy,  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken  in  high  praise,  is  now'  to  be  had 
at  a  low  price,  as  will  be  seen  by  advertisements 
and  our  special  premium  list.  The  Currant 
Tomato  is  pretty,  and  will  serve  for  pickles. 

Ogden  Farm  Papers.— No.  15. 

Either  the  types  or  my  pen  made  a  mistake 
iu  the  January  number,  What  I  should  have 
said  wras  that  the  manure  resulting  from  the 
consumption  of  a  ton  of  hay  is  worth  $6.43 
(gold) — pot  that  it  is  worth  this  much  per  ton. 

The  correspondent  who  calls  my  attention  to 
this  error,  urges  me  never  to  stop  preaching 
“soiling;”  and  he  says  lie  has  “fed  nine  head 
of  full-grown  stock  for  eight  weeks  off  less 
than  two-thirds  of  an  acre  of  corn  drilled  for 
soiling.”  This  is  equal  to  feeding  five  cows  one 
day  from  a  square  rod.  If  the  corn  w'ere  drilled 
at  3  feet  intervals,  it  would  allow  about  one 
lineal  rod  or  row,  daily,  for  each  cow.  This  is 
a  large  story,  but  I  fully  believe  it — and  the  fact 
that  it  is  possible  is  worth  all  that  could  be 
written  in  a  year  to  prove  the  economy  of 
soiling. 

In  the  November  number  of  these  papers  I 
spoke  of  a  neighbor  who  gets  a  very  large  prod¬ 
uce  from  very  little  laud.  I  stated  the  facts  as 
I  understood  them,  and  as  nearly  accurate  as  I 
could  make  them  w'ithout  prying  too  closely 
into  other  people’s  business.  If  anybody  thinks 
it  idee  work  to  write  for  an  agricultural  paper, 
I  would  be  glad  if  he  had  written  this  state¬ 
ment.  It  would  have  cured  him.  I  have  had 
letters  about  it  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
No  one  has  told  me  I  lied,  but  some  have  evi¬ 
dently  suspected  it ;  many  have  considered  me 
deceived,  and  many  more  have  asked  for  the 
minute  details  of  my  neighbor’s  management. 
At  last,  in  pure  self-defense,  I  called  on  him  and 
told  him  my  troubles.  He  frankly  said  that  he 
had  no  objection  to  my  knowing  and  printing 
the  whole  story.  He  naturally  objects  to  hav¬ 
ing  his  name  published,  but  it  will  be  given  to 
any  one  who  desires  it  from  other  motives  than 
curiosity. 

To  begin  with,  then,  his  farm  contains — not 
28  acres — only  a  little  more  than  26.  It  is  a 
part  of  his  business  to  buy  and  sell  cows,  so 
that  his  stock  is  constantly  varying.  It  has  run, 
during  the  past  year,  from  eighteen  to  thirty 
head,  averaging,  probably,  twenty-five  or 
twenty-six.  Money  made  or  lost  on  the  cows  is 
not  included  in  the  farm  accounts.  He  makes 
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it  a  practice  to  take  all  the  calves  his  neighbors 
would  otherwise  “  deacon,”  put  them  on  to 
nurse  cows,  and  grow  them  to  good  veal  condi¬ 
tion.  He  also  keeps  a  few  sheep.  I  was  not 
quite  correct  in  my  account  of  the  pasture;  it 
contains  12  acres  instead  of  14.  I  judged  of 
the  stock  it  carried  from  what  I  had  often 
counted  in  passing  it.  I  asked  him  the  other 
day  what  was  a  safe  estimate  of  the  average 
number  pastured  in  this  field  throughout  the 
whole  season.  He  answered,  a  twenty  head."  I 
replied  that  this  was  equal  to  soiling.  He  evi¬ 
dently  thought  that  it  was  better,  but  lie  has 
never  tried  soiling.  After  going  over  the  whole 
ground  in  detail,  he  gave  me  the  following 
statement  of  his  actual  cash  sales  for  the  year 
1870.  He  bought  some  grain  and  hired  some 
pasture — enough,  on  a  fair  calculation,  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  cost  of  keeping  his  teams  at  home,  so 
that  these  sales  are  to  be  taken  as  covering  the 
whole  product  of  a  little  more  than  26  acres  of 
land. 

CASH  SALES  FOR  1870. 


Eggs . $144.20 

Turkeys .  90.00 

Chickens  .  06.25 

Butter . 100.00 

Cream .  235.20 

Milk .  795.95 

Potatoes .  687.25 

Tomatoes .  50.00 

Onions .  78.00 


Amount  Brought. $2,318.85 


Carrots . . $43.00 

Beets  (Mangel) .  150.00 

Turnips .  100.00 

Round  Turnips .  43.00 

Calves .  G65.00 

Pork .  234.00 

Lambs .  144.00 

Wool .  48.00 

Squashes .  12.00 


Ain’t  Forwarded. $2,318.85  Total . $3,758.45 

A  few  of  these  items  are  estimated  in  round 
numbers,  but  the  estimate  is  under,  rather  than 
over,  the  truth. 

The  only  remarkable  thing  about  this  show¬ 
ing  is  the  number  of  cows  kept  on  the  place  ; 
but  any  farmer  of  strong  land  knows  that  with 
high  manuring  this  is  possible. 

The  total  produce  of  the  cows  iu  butter, 
cream,  milk,  and  calves,  amounted  to  $1,862.15, 
which,  divided  among  twenty-five  head,  gives 
for  each  less  than  $75,  and  the  skimmed  milk 
that  was  turned  into  pork. 

The  expense  of  carrying  on  the  place  I  did 
not  ask,  nor  is  it  especially  important  to  my  ar¬ 
gument.;  for  the  schedule  itself  shows  that  the 
system  of  farming  is  such  as  to  furnish  steady 
work  for  the  force  employed,  and  to  admit  of 
economical  management.  The  argument  itself 
is,  that  it  pays  to  make  land  so  rich  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  utmost  that  it  is  capable  of,  for  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is  much  easier  to  manage  26  acres,  pro¬ 
ducing  $3,750,  than  to  get  the  same  income 
with  the  same  investment  for  labor  and  manure 
from  260  acres;  that  is,  to  get  a  certain  produce 
from  one  acre  instead  of  from  10  acres ;  and  it 
is  my  opinion  that  there  are  very  few  farms  of 
260  acres  in  America  that  produce  a  cash  return 
of  $3,750.  Every  rod  of  the  small  farm  is  work¬ 
ed  at  a  profit ;  on  the  larger  one  there  would 
be  many  a  poor  acre  that  would  lose  money 
the  better  acres  would  have  to  make  up,  besides 
some  land  that  would  not  return  the  amount  of 
its  interest  and  taxes. 

Tins  illustration  has  an  especial  value,  as 
showing  the  value  of  high  farming  ;  the  more 
so  because  it  is  high  farming  iu  the  “  good  old 
way.”  What  are  known  as  “  modern  improve¬ 
ments”  find  no  favor  on  the  place.  There  is 
nothing  done  here  that  is  not  done  on  any  good 
farm  in  New  England  ;  but  every  thing  is  done 
with  a  will;  and  industry,  perseverance,  and 
thoroughness,  characterize  every  part  of  the 
work.  The  cultivation  is  thorough  and  cleanly; 
the  use  of  manure  excessive ;  the  feeding  high  ; 
the  marketing  skillful,  and  the  economy  in 
every  department  complete. 


A  correspondent  asks  for  more  details  as  to 
the  size  ol  my  steamer,  and  its  distance  from 
the  feed-chest.  He  says:  “I  have  a  No.  1 
(smallest  size)  Prindle  steamer,  situated  about  50 
feet  from  the  feed-chest.  It  does  not  give  satis¬ 
faction.”  My  steamer  is  an  upright  tubular 
boiler,  7  feet  high,  3!|  2  feet  in  diameter,  with  a 
very  strong  draught.  It  stands  about  15  feet 
from  the  feed-chest,  which  holds  over  400  cubic 
feet.  The  boiler  is  gauged  to  a  pressure  of  100 
lbs.  to  a  square  inch.  J3y  vigorous  firing,  we 
are  able  to  keep  the  pressure  at  70  lbs.  while 
steaming,  to  the  full  capacity  of  a  1-inch  pipe. 
But  the  evaporation  is  so  rapid,  that  the  full 
force  of  the  feed-pump  is  required  to  keep  up 
the  water  in  the  boiler.  The  steam  consumed 
would  be  ample  to  supply  a  ten-horse  engine.  I 
find  it,  in  all  respects,  perfectly  satisfactory, 
being  able  to  raise  the  temperature  of  my  chest 
full  of  fodder  to  300  degrees  Fahrenheit  in  less 
than  an  hour,  securing  its  perfect  cooking  in 
every  part  before  the  box  is  opened  the  next 
morning.  From  my  experience  with  the  Prin¬ 
dle  steamer,  I  should  say  that  a  No.  1  machine, 
standing  close  to  a  feed-chest  of  40  cubic  feet 
capacity,  would  raise  its  temperature  to  about 
230  degrees  in  the  same  time,  and  that  it  would 
require,  proportionately,  a  much  larger  amount' 
of  fuel.  Fifty  feet  distant,  the  result  would  be 
even  less  satisfactory.  I  doubt  if  there  can  be 
any  economical  steaming  of  hay  at  a  low  press¬ 
ure,  for  the  reason  that  we  must,  in  any  case, 
depend  upon  the  mass  cooking  itself  after  the 
steam  is  turned  off,  which  makes  it  important 
to  have  the  temperature  as  high  as  possible — 
and  a  high  temperature  can  be  obtained  only 
with  a  higher  pressure  than  the  Prindle  steamer 
can  bear.  Of  course  I  use  the  word  economi¬ 
cal  in  a  relative  sense.  Hay  can  be  efficiently 
steamed  by  packing  it  in  a  covered  flour  barrel, 
and  inserting  the  nozzle  of  a  tea-kettle  into  a 
hole  at  the  bottom,  but  the  process  would  be  by 
no  means  an  economical  one.  It  necessarily 
costs  a  good  deal  of  money  to  arrange  for  steam¬ 
ing,  and  the  process  requires  care,  labor,  and 
intelligent  supervision ;  so  that,  although  a  cer¬ 
tain  percentage  of  forage  will  be  saved,  unless 
the  arrangements  are  tolerably  complete,  the 
saving  will  cost  more  than  it  comes  to.  On  the 
other  hand,  with  a  good  boiler  and  a  good  en¬ 
gine  or  horse-power  for  cutting,  the  economy  is 
decided  and  undoubted,  and  the  results  are  in 
every  way  all  that  could  be  desired. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  store  ice  ?  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  yet  to  be  decided.  It  is  by  no  means  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  elaborate  plans  frequently  set  forth 
in  agricultural  papers  are  not  the  worst  that 
could  be  devised.  At  all  events,  experience  has 
shown  that  the  most  costly  ice-houses  are  by  no 
means  the  best.  We  have  just  filled  a  house, 
holding  about  forty  tons  of  ice,  that  was  built 
on  a  plan  described  in  a  paragraph  that  floated 
through  the  country  papers  last  summer.  Its 
theory  is  perfect  drainage,  perfect  ventilation, 
and  the  free  evaporation  of  all  moisture  that 
gets  into  the  packing,  whether  from  rain  or 
from  the  melting  of  the  ice-evaporation  being 
a  cooling  process.  The  house  is  13  feet  square 
and  13  feet  high,  with  upright  joists,  all  around 
between  the  sill  and  the  plate.  Rough  hem¬ 
lock  boards,  with  open  joints,  are  nailed  on  the 
inside  of  the  joists.  The  doorway  on  the  north 
side  is  3  feet  wide,  reaching  from  sill  to  plate, 
and  closed  by  pieces  of  board  slipping  m  be¬ 
tween  cleats.  There  is  no  floor,  and  the  roof, 
which  is  made  of  rough  pine  boards,  battened 
at  the  joints,  is  entirely  open  at  both  gables,  so 


that  the  wind  can  blow  freely  through.  In  fill¬ 
ing,  about.  2  feet  of  marsh  hay  was  put  upon 
the  bottom  of  the  house.  On  this  a  layer  of  ice 
was  closely  packed,  reaching  within  8  inches  of 
the  outer  boarding,  all  around.  This  8-inch 
space  was  filled  with  hay  and  trampled  down. 
Then  another  layer  of  ice  was  closely  fitted  to- 
the  first,  and  hay  was  packed  around  this,  and' 
so  on,  layer  after  layer,  until  the  house  was 
filled  to  within  3  feet  of  the  plate.  All  the 
chinks  between  the  cakes  were  filled  with 
pounded  ice  as  each  layer  was  put  in.  The  last 
3  feet  of  filling  was  with  salt  hay,  well  trampled 
down.  So  we  have  a  cube  of  ice  about  11  feet 
square  on  the  bottom  and  9  feet  high,  sur¬ 
rounded  on  all  six  sides  by  a  compact  mass  of 
salt  hay,  and  inclosed  in  a  wooden  shell,  from 
which  the  evaporation  of  moisture  will  be  as 
complete  as  possible.  We  believe  that  this  ice 
will  keep  well.  Whether  it  does  or  not  we  will 
report  next  fall.  If  it  does,  there  can  be  a  good 
deal  of  money  saved  in  the  building  of  ice¬ 
houses. 

Farming,  especially  such  farming  as  we  carry 
on,  is  not  a  business  in  which  it  is  possible  to 
take  an  exact  account  of  stock  at  the  end  of  the 
year  and  determine  the  actual  profits,  particu¬ 
larly  as  the  elements  of  appreciation  and  deteri¬ 
oration  of  both  stock  and  soil  can  only  be 
guessed  at,  but  there  are  some  items  in  which 
an  approximate  estimate  can  fairly  be  made.  I 
can  make  such  an  estimate  with  reference  to 
my  Jersey  cows.  The  cost  of  keeping  has  been, 
as  nearly  as  I  can  estimate,  something  less  than 
$50  for  each  full-grown  cow.  As  I  have  both 
bought  and  sold  cows  during  the  year,  I  cannot 
determine  the  exact  average  yield  of  butter,  but 
it  has  been  not  less  than  200  lbs.  for  each  cow  of 
full  age.  This  has  been  sold  for  an  average 
price  of  70  cents  per  pound.  This  brings  the 
produce  of  each  cow  to  $140 — ninety  dollars  a 
year  more  than  the  cost  of  feeding.  After  mak¬ 
ing  a  due  allowance  for  the  cost  of  milking, 
churning,  marketing,  etc. — not  far  from  $15  per 
cow — there  is  left  a  profit  that  I  am  willing  to 
compare  with  those  of  any  herd  of  native  cattle 
with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

The  high  value  of  my  animals  (from  $300  to 
$800  each)  cannot  be  used  as  an  argument 
against  me,  because  it  is  more  than  compensated 
for  by  the  value  of  their  progeny.  I  could  well 
afford  to  pay  $1,000  for  a  really  first-class  Herd- 
book  Jersey,  four  years  old.  With  good  luck  I 
would  sell  from  her,  by  the  time  she  was  four¬ 
teen  years  old  (supposing  half  of  her  calves  to 
be  heifers),  $2,000  worth  of  stock  iu  the  first  gen¬ 
eration.  But  this  is  not  farming,  and  is  not  to 
be  used  as  a  very  important  argument  for  con¬ 
vincing  ordinary  farmers,  who  are  not  so  situ¬ 
ated  that  they  can  make  the  sale  of  thorough¬ 
bred  stock  au  important  item.  I  think  I  may 
say,  however,  that  any  butter-making  farmer 
can  afford  to  pay  fancy  prices  for  his  original 
stock — at  least  for  a  good  cow  and  bull  from, 
which  to  slock  a  herd  for  his  own  use.  By 
changing  bulls  when  necessary,  he  can,  from  one 
cow,  build  up  in  a  few  years  a  fine  herd  of  cat¬ 
tle;  for  animals  that  breed  when  two  years  old, 
multiply  with  astonishing  rapidity. 

I  believe  I  have  before  mentioned  in  these 
papers  a  cow  that  1  bought  in  February  ’68 
(Fancy);  she,  and  two  of  her  daughters,  born  on 
the  place,  are  to  calve  this  spring;  and  I  have 
one  calf  from  her  nearly  a  year  old,  and  one 
from  her  oldest  daughter,  so  that  I  shall  have, 
with  good  luck,  eight  of  the  family  by  the  1st 
of  May,  all  within  a  little  more  than  three  years 
from  the  time  of  receiving  her. 
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Trapping  the  Muskrat. 

The  way  to  catch  an  animal  is  to  study  its 
habits;  and  if  we  could  impress  our  young 
readers  with  this  idea,  the  numerous  insects 
which  do  such  an  immense  damage  to  the 
farmer  and  horticulturist  would  soon  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  musk-  .  •  • 

rat, however,  is  com¬ 
paratively  harmless. 

He  is  not  properly 
a  rat.  He  has  more 
of  the  habits  and 
characteristics  of  the 
beaver,  but  with¬ 
out  its  marvellous 
intelligence.  The 
muskrat  prefers  a 


pond,  bordered  with 
coarse  grass,  rushes, 
or  flags;  but  the 
sides  of  the  stream 
should  not,  in  all 
parts,  be  low  and 
saturated  with  wa¬ 
ter.  There  should 
be  some  spots  where 
the  banks  are  com¬ 
paratively  high  and 
dry.  During  the 
summer,  the  musk¬ 
rats  live  mostly  in 
these  banks,  on  the 

borders  of  a  swamp  or  stream,  or  in  hollow 
trees.  It  is  here  that  they  breed.  They  are 
very  prolific,  having  three  litters  a  yeai',  and 
from  six  to  nine  in  a  litter.  And  the  females 
of  the  first  spring  litter  also  themselves  have 
young  early  the  same  autumn.  In  October,  or 
as  soon  as  frosty  nights  occur,  the  muskrats 
begin  to  build  their  houses  for  the  winter. 
Much  ingenuity  and  intelligence  are  displayed 
in  the  location  and  construction  of  these  winter 
residences.  They  are  made  of  flags,  pond-lily 
tops,  grass,  roots, 
sticks,  etc.,  cement¬ 
ed  together  with 
mud,  carried  in 
the  mouth.  Their 
houses  are  made  in 
the  shape  of  a  dome, 
and  are  sometimes 
five  or  six  feet  high. 

Like  the  houses  of 
the  beaver,  the  en¬ 
trance  is  under  wa¬ 
ter,  the  muskrats 
diving  under  the 
water  to  get  into 
them.  Here  they 
live  during  the  win¬ 
ter,  the  family  con¬ 
sisting  of  from  six 
to  ten  members.  If 
one  of  these  houses 
is  destroyed,  the 
members  are  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  other 
dwellings,  and  the 
hunters  sometimes 
take  advantage  of 

this  hospitable  disposition  to  get  several  families 
in  one  hut,  and  so  secure  a  large  number  at  once. 
The  skins  of  the  muskrat  are  most  valuable 
early  in  the  spring,  and  as  soon  as  the  ice  begins 
to  disappear,  the  hunter  commences  operations. 
The  rats  are  speared  or  shot,  but  the  best  plan 


is  to  catch  them  with  steel  traps.  The  muskrat 
is  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  and  while  sometimes 
found  feeding  in  the  daytime,  is  usually  caught 
at  night.  The  hunter  ascertains  the  feeding 
grounds  of  the  muskrats  from  the  tracks  and 
droppings,  and  sets  his  traps  in  the  paths.  He 
usually  takes  a  small,  light,  flat-bottomed  boat, 
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sharp  at  both  ends,  which  he  propels,  where  the 
water  is  shallow,  with  a  pole,  and  with  a  paddle 
where  it  is  deeper.  He  carries  with  him  an  axe, 
a  trap-hook,  some  bait,  traps,  and  gun.  About 
sundown,  on  bright,  warm  days,  the  muskrats 
are  seen  swimming,  and  lie  gets  a  shot  at  them. 
By  imitating  their  peculiar  cry,  which  is  like 
the  whining  of  a  puppy,  they  can  be  induced 
to  come  within  gun-shot,  and  a  little  exciting 
sport  can  be  obtained.  But  the  main  depend¬ 
ence  is  on  the  traps.  When  a 


TIIAPPING  THE  BLACK  BEAR  — {bee  next  page. ) 

with  some  recent  droppings  of  the  muskrat  on 
it,  a  notch  is  cut  in  the  log  for  the  trap,  an  inch 
or  two  under  the  water.  The  trap  is  fastened 
to  a  tally-stick,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 
These  tally-sticks  are  green  saplings,  with  a 
fork  at  the  upper  end,  and  a  hook  near  the  bot¬ 


tom  to  hold  it  in  the  loose  ground.  The  chain¬ 
ring  is  slipped  on  to  this  tally-stick,  and 
care  is  taken  to  so  place  the  tally-stick  and  trap 
that  when  caught,  the  muskrat  shall  take  to 
the  water  and  be  drowned.  If  on  the  land, 
among  weeds  and  bushes,  he  will  not  unfre- 
quently  twist  off  his  leg  and  escape.  The  traps 
are  also  placed  in 
the  runs,  on  bogs 
and  old  muskrat 
houses,  and  wher¬ 
ever  there  are  recent 
indications  that  the 
muskrats  come  to 
feed.  Where  the 
game  is  scarce,  the 
traps  are  sometimes 
baited,  but  other¬ 
wise  this  is  not 
necessary.  Carrots, 
parsnips,  apples,  po¬ 
tatoes,  or  a  piece 
of  the  flesh  of  a 
muskrat  can  be  used 
for  bait.  A  stick  is 
stuck  in  the  ground, 
slanting  in  such  a 
manner  that  the 
end  shall  be  six  or 
eight  inches  above 
the  treddle  of  the 
trap.  The  bait  is 
stuck  on  the  end  of 
the  stick,  and  in  this 
way,  if  there  are  any  rats  in  the  vicinity,  you  are 
pretty  sure  to  catch  them.  Sometimes  the  traps 
are  covered  with  an  inch  or  two  of  weeds ;  and 
some  trappers  put  a  drop  or  two  of  the  oil, 
found  in  the  glands  of  the  muskrat,  on  or  near 
the  traps.  The  next  morning  the  hunter  takes 
his  boat  and  visits  his  traps.  Mr.  R.  E.  Robin¬ 
son,  of  Vt.,  who  made  the  sketch  for  the  accom¬ 
panying  illustration,  says :  “  A  good  trapper  will 
tend  from  50  to  100  or  125  traps,  visiting  them  all 
.  I  have  known  a  man  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  season 
to  take  upward  of 
40  rats  out  of  50 
traps  for  two  or 
three  nights  in  suc¬ 
cession.  After  that 
the  catch  begins  to 
fall  off.  The  season 
lasts  from  the  1st  of 
March  to  the  1st  of 
May.  Twenty  years 
ago  it  was  not  uu 
usual  for  one  trap¬ 
per  with  50  traps 
to  catch  300  musk¬ 
rats  in  the  marshes 
of  Lake  Champlain 
and  its  tributaries  in 
a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks ;  but  their 
number  has  been  so 
diminished  by  trap¬ 
ping  in  the  fall  and 
winter,  that  the 
trapper  is  fortunate 
who  now  gets  150 
in  the  whole  season. 
The  muskrat  is  usually  skinned  by  beginning  at 
the  head,  ripping  from  the  chin  to  between  the 
fore  legs,  and  then  stripping  the  skin  off  over  the 
body.  When  taken  off  in  this  manner  the  skin  is 
stretched  on  a  bent  rod  of  tough,  pliable  wood. 
When  skinned, from  the  tail  it  is  stretched  on  a 
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board.  Many  years  ago,  -when  beaver  skins 
were  so  valuable,  muskrat  skins  were  worth  as 
high  as  50  cents  each.  Then  for  years  they  were 
very  low — from  5  to  10  and  15  cents.  Within  ten 
years,  they  have  brought  as  high  as  35  cents, 
but  are  now  down  again  to  10  or  12  cents. 
These  prices  relate  to  skins  taken  in  the  spring, 
when  they  are  in  their  best  condition.” 


Trapping  the  Black  Bear. 

There  are  numerous  species  of  bears,  some 
not  larger  than  a  Merino  sheep,  and  others 
weighing  as  much  as  the  largest  ox.  The 
American  black  bear  is  found  in  all  the  large 
forests  of  the  Northern  and  Western  States,  and 
Canada.  They  bring  forth  their  young  in  caves 
or  hollow  trees,  in  May  or  June,  generally  two 
at  a  birth,  and  during  this  period  it  is  danger¬ 
ous  to  approach  the  dam.  At  other  times,  they 
will  not  attack  a  man,  unless  in  self-defence. 
They  are  great  eaters,  devouring  corn ,  oats,  grass, 
acorns,  roots,  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  and  honey.  They 
seem  particularly  partial  to  the  latter,  and  after 
dining  on  a  fat  pig,  nothing  affords  them  more 
satisfaction  than  to  rob  a  bees’  nest.  This  rich, 
carbonaceous  food,  enables  them  to  store  up 
large  quantities  of  fat  during  the  summer  and 
autumn.  On  the  approach  of  winter  they  re¬ 
tire  to  a  cave  and  take  a  long  sleep  until  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  warm  weather  in  the  spring.  Like  oth¬ 
er  liybernating  animals,  they  live  during  this 
period  on  the  fat  stored  up  during  the  previous 
summer  and  winter.  It  fares  ill  with  a  well- 
bred  pig  that  happens  to  be  neighbor  to  a  bear, 
hungry  for  a  breakfast,  after  his  long  sleep. 

Mr.  Thrasher,  author  of  the  Hunter  and  Trap¬ 
per ,  says :  “  Their  mode  of  eating  the  hog  is  to 

take  him  up  in  their  arms  and  squeeze  him 
some,  commencing  at  the  same  time  to  take 
their  dinner  out  of  the  shoulder  and  neck  at 
the  back  of  the  hog,  which  is  alive,  and 
squealing  as  only  a  hog  can  squeal.  A 
bear  will  carry  a  hog  as  heavy  as  him¬ 
self.  *  *  He  is  a  great  natural  boxer,  and  it 
is  not  easy  to  hit  him  with  a  club,  for  he  de¬ 
fends  himself  like  a  well-trained  pugilist.  He 
is  a  great  hand  to  fight  dogs,  sets  himself  up  on 
end  and  cuffs  them  right  and  left,  one  clip  be¬ 
ing  enough  to  make  a  cripple.  The  bear  is  very 
fond  of  sweets.  It  is  one  of  their  curious  tricks 
to  climb  a  tree  where  bees  have  stored  their 
honey,  and  gnaw  them  out;  their  constant 
growling  about  the  bees’  stings,  often  showing 
their  whereabouts  to  the  hunter.  And  they  are 
often  betrayed  at  the  hog-pen  by  the  squealing 
of  the  hogs.  Nothing  suits  them  better  than  to 
find  a  hog  in  a  pen,  and  no  one  to  oppose  them. 
They  will  climb  in  and  out  again,  hog  and 
all.”  There  are  several  ways  of  trapping  the 
bear,  but  the  one  now  generally  adopted 
is  to  set  a  steel-trap  near  some  place  where 
the  bear  has  been  committing  depredations, 
such  as  robbing  a  hog-pen.  The  trap  is  set,  if 
convenient,  under  water,  or  in  a  swampy  place, 
covering  the  trap  in  either  case  with  moss,  so 
as  to  look  as  natural  as  possible,  and  hanging  a 
piece  of  fresh  pig  or  sheep  over  the  trap  in  such 
a  way  that  the  bear  must  step  on  the  treddle 
in  order  to  reach  it.  A  short  chain  and  clog, 
with  three  hooks,  is  attached  firmly  to  the  trap, 
which  impedes  the  progress  of  the  bear  after  he 
"is  caught.  The  accompanying  sketch,  drawn  by 
Mr.  R.  E.  Robinson,  of  Vermont,  gives  a  lively 
idea  of  the  scene,  which  will  soon  be  ended  on 
the  arrival  of  the  parties  on  whom  the  bear  has 
being  committing  depredations. 


Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— No.  87. 


The  Hon.  T.  C.  Jones,  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  agriculturists  and  breeders  of  Ohio, 
writes  me  as  follows: 

“  Knowing  you  to  be  an  accomplished  chem¬ 
ist,  and  especially  well  instructed  in  all  branches 
of  that  science  relating  to  agriculture,  many 
persons  are  surprised  that  so  little  of  it  is  *  ap¬ 
plied  ’  in  your  practical  management  of  the 
farm,  as  related  in  Walks  and  Talks.” 

I  do  not  know  what  I  have  said  that  should 
lead  to  such  a  remark.  I  try  to  apply  all  the 
knowledge  I  have  in  the  management  of  my 
farm,  and  feel  the  necessity  of  much  more  than 
I  possess.  I  know  nothing  of  chemistry  com¬ 
pared  to  what  I  desire  to  know  ;  but  it  is  quite 
possible  if  I  knew  less,  I  might  apply  more.  I 
have  long  abandoned  all  expectation  that  chem¬ 
istry  will  revolutionize  at  once  the  practice  of 
agriculture.  I  have  no  expectation  of  making 
a  fortune  by  some  chemical  discovery  in  farm¬ 
ing.  I  have  never  analyzed  the  soil  on  my  farm 
to  see  if  it  did  not  lack  some  simple  element  of 
plant-food,  the  application  of  a  few  dollars’ 
worth  of  which  would  double  its  productive¬ 
ness  and  make  a  rich  man  of  me.  I  know  witii  a 
good  degree  of  certainty,  exactly  what  is  wanted 
to  make  my  farm  rich.  It  needs,  or  did  need, 
(1st,) underdraining;  (2d,)  the  soil  needed  to  be 
thoroughly  broken  up  and  pulverized  ;  (3d,)  the 
land  wras  full  of  weeds  and  weed-seeds,  and  I 
knew  I  must  kill  the  former,  and  cause  the 
latter  to  germinate,  and  then  kill  the  young 
plants.  I  have  not  tried  any  chemical  mixtures 
to  kill  the  weeds.  I  have  cut  down  thousands 
of  thistles  in  my  pastures,  and  stubbles  with  a 
mowing-machine,  and  have  seen  it  stated  that 
if  you  would  put  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  a 
few  grains  of  salt,  on  each  thistle  after  it  was 
cut,  the  thistle  would  die.  I  have  not  “applied” 
this  kind  of  chemistry  to  my  farming  operations. 
The  salt  and  acid  are  not  expensive,  but  I  made 
a  little  calculation,  somewhat  as  follows:  There 
are  43,560  square  feet  in  an  acre,  and,  say  six 
thistles  on  a  square  foot,  and  it  would  proba¬ 
bly  take  about  a  minute  to  drop  the  acid  on 
each  thistle ;  if  I  worked  ten  hours  a  day,  it 
would  take  sixteen  months  to  go  over  an 
acre.  I  did  not  think  it  would  pay  ! 

I  should  have  been  a  much  more  popular 
agricultural  editor  if  I  had  not  spent  some  jmars 
with  Lawes  &  Gilbert.  My  experience  on  this 
great  experimental  farm  taught  me  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  chemical  nostrums  of  the  day  had 
no  foundation  in  fact  or  science.  It  was  a  real 
misfortune !  A  quack  doctor  is  always  more 
popular  than  a  thoroughly  educated  physician. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  “  many 
persons  are  surprised  that  so  little  chemistry  is 
applied  in  the  management  of  my  farm.”  It  is 
not  true.  I  apply  all  the  chemical  knowledge  I 
have.  I  do  not  think  a  single  day  passes  in 
which  I  do  not  find  use  for  chemical  knowledge. 
For  instance,  this  morning  "the  thermometer 
was  10  degrees  below  zero.  I  am  feeding  about 
fifty  pigs.  I  steam  the  food  for  them.  By  put¬ 
ting  the  steamed  food  in  a  vat,  and  covering  it 
up  tight,  it  will  keep  warmer  than  if  kept  in 
small  quantities  in  different  vessels.  This  is  a 
chemical  fact.  And  when  I  got  a  large  vat,  and 
had  all  the  steamed  food  put  into  it,  and  shut  up 
close  for  the  night,  it  became  “  applied ”  chem¬ 
istry.”  The  food  keeps  warm  in  the  coldest 
weather.  Only  a  few  minutes  ago,  the  man  who 
has  charge  of  the  pigs  told  me  the  food  froze 
in  the  troughs.  “  Then  you  must  give  them 
but  a  little  at  a  time,  and  when  they  have  eaten 


that,  give  more.  Let  them  have  all  they  will 
eat,  but  no  more.”  You  say  this  is  not  chemis¬ 
try  ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  there  are  several  very 
important  chemical  laws  involved  in  these  sim¬ 
ple  operations;  and  if  you  will  look  into  the 
matter,  you  will  find  that  chemistry  enters  into 
nearly  every  thing  that  you  do  on  the  farm ;  and, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  more  thoroughly 
a  farmer  understands  chemistry,  the  more  he 
can  economize  his  time  and  labor.  He  should 
apply  it  to  little  things  as  well  as  great  things. 

The  trouble  with  most  of  our  chemico-agri- 
cultural  writers  is,  that  they  discuss  questions 
very  imperfectly  understood,  and  say  little  of 
those  simple,  well-established  principles  which 
are  applicable  to  the  common,  ordinary  duties 
of  every-day  farm  life.  They  prefer  to  talk 
about  the  amount  of  nutriment  there  is  in 
cheese  rather  than  to  dwell  on  the  importance 
of  using  boiling  hot  water  to  clean  the  milk  pails 
and  cheese  vats. 

Mr.  Jones  writes  :  “I  have  a  question  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  nutritive  qualities  of  common  feed 
for  stock,  concerning  which  there  is  no  settled 
opinion,  and  which  your  attainments  ought  to 
qualify  you  to  decide.  What  is  the  difference 
in  the  nutritive  value  of  Indian  corn  of  the 
hard,  white  variety,  as  compared  with  a  de¬ 
cidedly  yellow  variety  ?  The  latter  is  generally 
preferred  for  feeding  and  for  fattening  hogs.  I 
suppose  it  the  more  valuable  ;  but  I  have  an 
idea  that  the  white  is  richer  in  flesh-forming 
substances — better,  therefore,  for  bread,  and 
better  for  horses.  I  have  tried  to  have  this 
matter  tested  by  analysis,  but  have  not  yet  suc¬ 
ceeded.  My  own  opinion  is  founded  chiefly  on 
experiments  and  observation  in  feeding  these 
grains.”  That  is  to  say,  the  yellow  is  richer  in 
oil  and  starch  than  the  white.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  is  so  in  fact  or  not ;  a  good  analy¬ 
sis  would  determine  this  point.  For  my  part, 
I  should  buy  the  corn  that  contained  the  most 
starch  and  oil,  without  any  reference,  so  far  as 
nutriment  (not  manure)  was  concerned,  to  the 
percentage  of  the  flesh-forming  substances.  A 
very  poor,  immature  sample  of  corn  might  con¬ 
tain,  and  probably  would  contain,  a  higher 
percentage  of  nitrogen,  or  flesli-formiug  matter, 
than  a  well-grown,  fully-matured  sample  of 
corn.  Just  as  a  half-starved,  lean  ox  would 
show  a  higher  percentage  of  nitrogen  than  a 
well-fed,  ripe  one.  There  would  not  be  as  much 
nitrogen  in  the  poor  ox  as  in  the  well-fed  one 
of  the  same  age ;  but  there  would  be  more  in  a 
pound  of  the  beef.  And  so  in  a  shriveled,  im¬ 
mature  grain  of  corn,  there  would  not  be  as 
much  nitrogen  as  in  a  large  grain,  fully  ma¬ 
tured,  but  there  would  be  a  higher  percentage. 
In  other  words,  this  poor,  shriveled,  immature 
corn  would  contain  a  higher  percentage  of 
“  flesh-forming  substances”  than  the  richest, 
fattest,  best  developed  corn  grown  in  the  Sciota 
Yalley.  And  the  beef  from  an  old  Texan  ox 
would  contain  a  higher  percentage  of  “  flesh¬ 
forming  substances”  than  the  best  and  ripest 
Shorthorn  in  Mr.  Jones’  magnificent  herd. 

A  skim-milk  cheese  contains  a  higher  percen¬ 
tage  of  flesh-forming  matter  than  one  which  con¬ 
tains  all  the  cream.  And  I  could  almost  wish 
that  those  who  write  so  much  about  the  “  flesh- 
formers,”  or,  as  one  popular  author  calls  them, 
the  “  nitrates,”  were  compelled  to  live  on  lean 
Texan  beef,  or  mutton  from  half-starved  Merino 
sheep,  or  on  skimmed  cheese,  until  they  either 
studied  the  matter  more  thoroughly,  or  ceased 
writing  about  it. 

Mr.  Jones  further  asks — “  What  is  the  value 
of  wheat  bran  as  food,  say  for  cattle  ?  The 
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‘authorities’  generally  place  it  low,  but  many 
breeders  of  large  experience  use  it  extensively. 
What  is  the  value  of  shorts  and  of  mid¬ 
dlings?”  I  caunot  answer  these  questions,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  we  do  not  know  how 
much  of  the  cellulose,  or  woody  fibre  in  bran, 
hay  or  straw,  is  ordinarily  digested  by  cattle 
and  sheep.  Lawes  &  Gilbert’s  experiments 
on  pigs  show  that  bran  is  a  very  indifferent 
fattening  food  for  these  animals.  Their  stom¬ 
achs  are  not  large  enough  to  digest  it.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  table  shows  the  composition  of  wheat 
bran  as  compared  with  other  standard  articles 
of  food : 


Water. 

!  Crude  Fibre. 

ja 

03 

< 

Total  non-nutri- 
t.ious  matter. 

J  Albuminoids. 

Carbo-hydrates. 

|  Fat. 

Total  carbona¬ 
ceous  mat,ter= 
carbo-hydrates. 

1  Total  Nutri- 

1  tious  matter. 

Timothy  Hay. 

14.8 

22.7 

4.5 

41.5 

9.7 

45.8 

3.0 

53.3 

63.0 

Clover  Hay. . . 

10.7 

35.8 

0.2 

58.7 

13.4 

26.7 

3.2 

34.7 

4S.1 

Wheat  Straw. 

14.3 

48.0 

5.5 

67.8 

2.0 

28.7 

1.5 

32.45 

34.9 

Wheat  Bran. . 

13.1 

17.8 

5.1 

36.0 

14.0 

46.2 

3.8 

55.7 

69.7 

Indian  Corn.. 

14.4 

5.5 

2.1 

22.0 

10.0 

61.0 

7.0 

78.5 

S8.5 

The  carbo-hydrates  include  digestible  cellu¬ 
lose,  or  woody  fibre,  starch,  gum,  sugar,  etc. 
One  pound  of  fat  is  equal  to  2'|a  lbs.  of  starch; 
and  so,  in  the  last  column  but  one,  I  have  given 
the  total  amount  of  digestible  carbonaceous 
matter,  calculated  as  starch ;  that  is  to  say,  I 
have  multiplied  the  fat  by  2’ja.  Thus  100  lbs. 
of  timothy  hay  contain  45.8  lbs.  of  digestible 
carbonaceous  matter  and  3  lbs.  of  fat.  These  3 
lbs.  of  fat  are  equal  to  7‘|2  lbs.  of  starch,  which, 
added  to  the  other  digestible  carbonaceous 
matter,  make  the  total  amount  equal  to  53.3 
lbs.  The  last  column  is  obtained  by  adding 
the  albuminoids,  or  nitrogenous  matter,  to  the 
total  amount  of  digested  carbonaceous  matter, 
and  consequently  this  column  represents  the 
total  amount  of  nutriment  in  the  different  foods. 
According  to  these  figures,  we  have  the  following 
results,  estimating  clover  hay  worth  $15  per  ton  : 


Value  per 
ton  as  food 
according  to 
analysis. 

Value  of  the 
manure  ob¬ 
tained  from 
a  ton  of 
food. 

Cost  of  the 

food  per 
ton  after  de¬ 
ducting  the 
value  of  the 
manure. 

Clover  Hay . 

$15.00 

$9.64 

$5.36 

Timothy  Hay _ _ _ 

19.63 

6.43 

13.20 

Wheat  Straw . 

10.87 

2.68 

8.19 

Wheat  Bran . 

21.70 

14.59 

7.11 

Indian  Corn  . 

27.58 

6.65 

20.93 

According  to  analysis,  therefore,  if  the  nutri¬ 
ment  in  a  ton  of  clover  hay  is  worth  $15,  that 
in  timothy  hay  is  worth  $19.53,  that  in  bran, 
$21.70,  and  that  in  corn,  $27.58. 

In  the  second  column  is  given  the  value  of 
the  manure  from  a  ton  of  the  food  consumed. 
After  deducting  this  from  the  actual  nutritive 
value  of  the  food,  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the 
food  in  a  ton  of  clover  hay  is  worth  $15,  it  costs 
us  only  $5.36;  and  while  the  food  in  a 'on  of 
timothy  is  worth  $19.63,  it  costs  us  $13.20; 
wheat  bran  is  worth  $21.70,  and  costs  us  $7.11. 
A  little  calculation  will  show  which  of  these 
articles  is  the  cheapest  food,  after  deducting  the 
value  of  the  manure. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Judge  Jones  is  right  in 
his  estimate  of  bran  as  food  for  cattle  and 
sheep.  It  is  unquestionably  a  valuable  food, 
and  in  those  sections  where  manure  is  needed 
(and  where  is  it  not  ?)  it  can  usually  be  bought 
to  advantage.  If  timothy  hay  is  worth  $26.06 
per  ton,  bran  is  worth  $36.29 ;  and  I  believe 
these  figures  represent  the  relative  value  of 
timothy  hay  and  bran  with  a  good  degree  of 
accuracy.  But  when  you  compare  bran  with 
corn,  there  is  another  question  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  grain-growing  farmer,  who 


has  plenty  of  straw,  corn-stalks,  and  other  bulky 
fodder.  It  is  certain  that  such  a  farmer  cannot 
afford  to  pay  $36.29  per  ton  for  bran  while  he 
can  get  corn  for  $34.23  per  ton.  The  corn  is 
more  easily  digested  thau  the  bran  ;  and  further¬ 
more,  the  nutriment  in  corn  is  more  concen¬ 
trated,  and  can  be  fed  out  to  much  greater  ad¬ 
vantage  in  connection  with  straw  and  stalks 
thau  bran  can.  The  table  shows  that  straw  has 
a  far  greater  nutritive  value  than  it  is  usually 
found  to  be  worth  when  fed  out  alone  on  the 
farm.  Its  actual  value  as  food  is  $10.87  per 
ton,  as  compared  with  clover  hay  at  $15  per 
ton.  But  it  is  certainly  not  worth  half  this  sum 
to  feed  out  alone.  It  is  too  bulky.  The  animals 
cannot  eat  and  digest  enough  of  it  to  enable 
them  to  take  on  flesh  and  fat  rapidly.  We  need 
to  feed  out  corn  or  other  concentrated  food 
with  it ;  and  in  such  a  case  as  this,  the  figures 
in  the  table  place  the  value  of  bran  too  high, 
and  that  of  corn  too  low. 

On  my  farm,  I  am  always  tempted  to  buy 
bran,  when  I  can  get  it  $10  per  ton  less  than 
corn-meal,  simply  because  it  makes  such  rich 
manure.  But  this  winter,  so  far,  I  have  not  fed 
out  a  single  ton.  I  buy  corn  and  corn-meal  in¬ 
stead.  And  I  do  it  for  the  reason  above  given. 
With  well-bred  stock  that  is  growing  rapidly, 
bran  is  a  substitute  for  hay  and  roots,  not  for 
grain.  If  I  was  short  of  hay  and  coarse  fodder, 
I  should  buy  bran ;  but  with  plenty  of  clover 
hay  there  is  little  necessity  for  buying  bran. 
Better  buy  corn.  Clover  hay  and  corn  are  bet¬ 
ter  for  fattening  stock  than  clover  hay  and  bran. 

I  say  well-bred  stock,  and  by  this  I  mean  an¬ 
imals  that  have  been  bred  to  grow  rapidly. 
Such  animals  require  more  nutriment  in  a  given 
time  than  animals  that  have  been  bred  to  grow 
slowly.  The  latter  can  get  all  the  food  they 
need  from  ordinary  hay ;  but  the  former  must 
have  hay  of  extra  quality,  or,  in  the  absence  of 
this,  they  must  be  fed  enough  grain  to  bring  the 
hay  or  straw  or  roots  up  to  the  desired  stand¬ 
ard  ;  and  this  standard  will  be  determined  by 
the  growing  qualities  of  the  animals  and  the 
size  of  the  stomach.  The  animal  can  eat  only 
as  much  as  the  stomach  will  hold  ;  and  if  this 
is  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  grow  and  fatten  as 
rapidly  as  it  is  capable  of  growing,  it  would  be 
a  waste  of  food  to  give  grain  in  addition,  and 
would  be  deleterious  to  health.  But  if  the  an¬ 
imal  is  capable  of  digesting  more  food  than  the 
stomach  will  hold,  it  is  a  great  loss  not  to  fur¬ 
nish  it.  And  we  do  this  either  by  providing 
richer  hay,  or  by  substituting  more  or  less  grain 
in  place  of  a  portion  of  the  fodder.  In  such  a 
case  it  would  be  cheaper  to  feed  corn  than  bran, 
even  if  the  nutritive  matter  in  the  corn  cost  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  that  in  bran.  Nevertheless, 
I-tliink  very  highly  of  bran,  especially  for  milch 
cows,  and  for  breeding  ewes.  It  is  the  best 
substitute  for  roots  that  we  have.  But  if  the 
animals  can  stand  it,  I  would  give  more  or  less 
grain  in  addition. 

The  Kansas  Farmer  says :  “  ‘  Walks  and 
Talks,’  in  the  September  Agriculturist ,  advises 
sowing  two  bushels  to  the  acre  of  wheat.  We 
would  call  this  pretty  heavy  seeding,  out  West 
here,  and  we  believe  our  soil  will  stand  a  heav¬ 
ier  seeding  than  the  soil  of  New  York  will.  AY e 
have  advocated  a  heavier  seeding  of  oats  than 
our  farmers  generally  give,  and  have  thought 
that  the  seeding  for  wheat  could  be  slightly  in¬ 
creased  with  profit,  but  we  believe  that  ‘  Walks 
and  Talks’  has  rather  over-reached  the  mark.  AVe 
are  free  to  confess,  however,  that  we  have  never 
tried  two  bushels  per  acre;  nor  have  ive  ever 
seen  it  tried.  *  *  *  Five  pecks  have  been  the 


rule  among  the  Avheat  growers  of  Indiana, 
Ohio,  and  Michigan,  and  that  rule  has  rarely 
been  infringed  upon.  In  Kansas  and  Missouri 
some  of  our  best  wheat  growers  have  used  as 
much  as  six  pecks  of  seed.  AVe  would  like  to 
hear  from  ‘Walks  and  Talks,’  if  lie  has  ever 
used  two  bushels  of  seed,  and,  if  so,  was  it 
thinned  by  winter-killing  or  any  other  cause? 
And  what  was  the  yield  of  the  crop  ?” 

I  have  now  between  forty  and  fifty  acres  of 
winter  wheat  drilled  in  at  the  rate  of  two  bush¬ 
els  per  acre ;  and  I  have  sown  at  this  rate  for 
several  years,  sometimes  getting  on  a  little  more 
and  sometimes  a  little  less.  I  do  not  think  my 
wheat  has  ever  been  injured  by  being  too  thick. 
The  Deacon  sows  only  a  bushel  and  a  half,  and 
some  others  only  five  pecks.  I  sow  later,  and 
put  on  a  little  more  seed.  Some  of  them  sow 
as  early  as  the  last  Aveek  in  August.  I  do 
not  care  to  soav  earlier  than  the  10tli  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  from  that  to  the  25t,h.  The  Hes¬ 
sian-fly,  which  has  not  troubled  us  for  many 
years,  seems  to  have  returned,  and  of  course 
early  sown  wheat  Avill  be  the  most  likely  to 
suffer  from  its  attack.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
avoid  the  midge  Ave  want  our  wheat  to  ripen 
early,  or  perhaps  more  correctly  speaking,  to 
come  earlier  into  flower.  I  have  an  idea  that 
moderately  thick  seeding  favors  early  ripening. 

But  after  all  that  has  been  written  on  this 
subject  of  thick  and  thin  seeding,  and  the  nu¬ 
merous  experiments  that  have  been  made,  there 
is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  on  the  point. 
And  the  old  question,  as  to  Avhether  rich  land 
or  pooi-  land  needs  the  most  seed,  is  still  in  dis¬ 
pute.  I  suppose  from  the  remark  that  “  our 
soil  Avill  stand  a  heavier  seeding  than  the  soil 
of  New  York,”  the  editor  of  the  Kansas  Farmer 
thinks  that  rich  land  requires  heavier  seeding 
than  poor  land.  I  have  always  taken  the  other 
view,  so  far  as  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  are  con¬ 
cerned,  but  not  in  regard  to  Indian  corn. 
Within  certain  limits,  the  richer  the  land  the 
more  plants  of  Indian  corn  can  be  left  on  an 
acre.  But  with  Avheat,  the  richer  the  land  the 
more  the  plants  will  stool  out  and  the  less  seed 
Avill  be  required. 

But  I  suppose  a  good  deal  depends  on  what 
Ave  understand  by  rich  and  poor  land.  What  I 
mean  by  rich  land  is  a  soil  that  contains  suffi¬ 
cient  plant-food,  in  an  immediately  available 
condition,  to  produce  as  heavy  a  crop  as  the 
season  is  capable  of  bringing  to  perfection.  In 
other  words,  on  rich  soil  it  is  the  character  of 
the  season  that  determines  the  yield  per  acre. 
And  any  land  that,  from  lack  of  available  plant- 
food,  can  not  produce  as  large  a  crop  as  the 
season  is  capable  of  maturing,  is  poor  land.  It 
the  season  is  capable  of  maturing  40  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre,  and  the  land  is  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  only  30  bushels,  that  land  is  poor.  If  the 
season  is  capable  of  maturing  only  30  bushels 
per  acre,  then  this  same  land  avouUI  be  rich. 
Now,  when  we  say  “  the  richer  the  land  the 
less  seed  we  require,”  we  refer  to  land  capable- 
of  producing  more  Avheat  than  the  season  is 
capable  of  maturing.  On  such  land,  containing 
an  excess  of  available  plant-food,  the  greater  this 
excess  the  less  seed,  Within  certain  limits,  should 
Ave  sow.  One  bushel  per  acre  would  be  better 
than  two  bushels.  And  though  it  seems  para¬ 
doxical,  I  think  it  may  be  true  that  the  poorer 
the  land  the  less  seed  is  required.  Land  that  is 
capable  of  producing  only  5  bushels  of  Avheat 
per  acre  would  require  less  seed  than  land  cap¬ 
able  of  producing  10  bushels,  and  this  less  than 
land  capable  of  producing  20  bushels.  Very 
rich  and  very  poor  land  should  be  thinly  seeded ; 
but  on  medium  land,  such,  say,  as  is  capable  of 
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producing  from  between  25  to  80  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre,  I  should  sow  two  bushels  of 
■seed — a  little  less  perhaps  if  sown  early,  aud  the 
soil  was  moist,  warm,  and  in  fine  tilth. 

John  Johnston  ad  vocates  thin  seeding,  but  his 
land  is  thoroughly  underdrained,  in  fine  mech 
anical  condition,  free  from  weeds  and  rich  in 
available  plant-food.  When,  by  growing  clover 
and  feeding  it  to  sheep, I  get  my  land  as  rich  as  his 
I  shall  probably  sow  less  seed,  but  not  till  then. 

Two  years  ago  I  sowed  a  ten-acre  field  of 
barley,  that  had  been  “fall-fallowed,”  at  the 
rate  of  l1!'*  bushels  per  acre,  and  another  field  of 
14  acres,  at  the  rate  of  2‘|2  bushels  per  acre,  and 
I  had  more  barlej'-  from  the  10  acres  than  from 
the  14  acres.  If  I  recollect  right,  the  tliiu- 
seeded  field  yielded  nearly  50  bushels  per  acre, 
and  the  other  about  33  bushels  per  acre.  Now, 
this  proves  nothing  in  regard  to  the  advantages 
or  disadvantages  of  thick  or  thin  seeding.  I 
expected  no  more  than  I  got  from  either  field. 
It  was  the  condition  of  the  land  and  not  the 
amount  of  seed  that  determined  the  yield.  If  I 
had  sowed  2‘ j2  bushels  per  acre  on  the  rich  land, 
the  season  proving  to  be  a  very  wet  one,  the 
crop  would  have  fallen  down  and  I  should  have 
got  little  or  nothing  but  straw.  Had  I  sown 
l'|i  bushels  per  acre  on  the  poorer  field,  I  have 
no  doubt  (though  I  have  no  proof)  that  I  should 
have  got  a  less  yield  than  I  got  with  21 12  bushels. 
I  do  not  know  how  it  is  “  out  West,”  but  here, 
in  the  Middle  States,  I  think  the  error  is  in 
sowing  too  little  rather  than  too  much  seed. 

But  a  still  greater  and  more  prevalent  error 
is  in  not  getting  the  land  rich  enough.  In  this 
section,  the  farmers,  as  a  rule  (though  there  are 
far  too  many  exceptions)  put  the  land  in  good 


mechanical  condition  for  the  seed.  They  make 
it  very  smooth  and  mellow  on  the  surface.  But 
they  do  the  work  in  too  short  a  time,  and  get 
comparatively  little  benefit  from  the  decompos¬ 
ing  and  fertilizing  influence  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  fields  look  very  smooth  and  nice.  The 
wheat  is  sown  early,  and  presents  a  handsome 
appearance  in  the  autumn,  but  does  not  come 
up  to  expectations  the  next  spring  and  summer. 
It  is  not  rich  enough.  On  heavy  clay  land  we 
must  summer-fallow  more,  breaking  up  earlier 
in  the  spring,  or  the  fall  previous,  and  doing  the 
work  more  thoroughly.  On  lighter  land,  that 
does  not  need  summer-fallowing,  we  must  grow 
more  clover,  manure  higher,  and  grow  grain 
crops  less  frequently  until  we  get  the  land  rich. 
Then,  if  you  are  afraid  the  land  is  so  rich  that 
the  crop  will  fall  down,  sow  less  seed,  and  do 
not  sow  too  early.  If  I  had  land  that  I  thought 
was  not  rich  enough  to  produce  15  bushels  per 
acre,  I  would  not  sow  over  1*|4  bushels  of  seed 
(and  if  I  acted  wisely  I  should  not  sow  at  all). 
If  I  had  reason  to  suppose  the  land  rich  enough 
to  produce  30  bushels  per  acre,  I  would  sow  2 
bushels  per  acre.  If  I  thought  it  rich  enough 
to  produce  50  bushels,  I  would  not  sow  over 
l’|  i  bushels  per  acre — perhaps  only  one  bushel. 

And  I  am  not  sure  that  the  same  principles 
will  not  apply  to  corn.  On  very  poor  land 
plant  thin,  on  rich  land  plant  thicker ;  and  if 
there  ever  is  a  case  where  the  land  is  too  rich 
for  corn,  plant  thinner  again.  But  I  have 
never  known  an  instance  of  this  kind.  Practi¬ 
cally,  we  should  plant  thicker  as  the  land  is 


richer.  I  think  you  will  find  that  all  the  great 
corn  crops  that  have  been  reported  have  been 
planted  thicker  in  the  rows,  one  way,  than 
usual.  And  hence  I  advocate  drilling  in  corn  on 
very  rich  land.  But  on  poor  land  that  will  not 
yield  over  70  bushels  of  ears  per  acre,  I 
would  plant  in  hills,  three  and  a  half  feet  apart 
each  way,  and  three  or  four  plants  in  a  hill. 


Fig.  3. — UPPER  NIPPERS  OF  A  4}£-YEAR-OLD 


Fig.  3. — LOWER  NIPPERS  OF  A  4X'VEAR-OLD  COLT. 

Horses’  Teeth. 


There  is  no  disputing  the  convenience  of 
horses’  teeth  as  a  means  for  ascertaining 
the  age  of  the  animals;  but  they  perform  a 
much  more  important  office.  No  contrivance 
of  art  is  so  perfectly  fitted  for  its  destined  use 
as  these  are  adapted  to  theirs.  It  is  worth  one’s 
while  occasionally  to  study  the  admirable 
mechanical  contrivances  by  which  animals  per¬ 
form  their  various  functions  with 
ease  and  rapidity.  The  rumi¬ 
nants,  cows,  deer,  sheep,  etc.,  bite 
off  the  herbage  by  pressing  their 
incisor  or  cutting  teeth,  which 
are  in  the  lower  jaw,  against  an 
elastic,  firm,  gristly  cushion, 
which  is  in  place  of  teeth  upon 
the  upper  jaw  in  front.  Of 
course  the  bite  is  decisive,  the 
grass  yields,  and  not  a  spear  or 
leaf  can  pull  through.  When 
two  sets  of  teeth  opposed  to  each 
other,  however,  if  like  those  of  a 
man  or  a  dog,  grass  would  be 
likely  to  draw  through  aud  little 
really  bitten  off.  In  the  structure 
of  horses’  teeth  this  is  overcome 
by  giving  the  teeth  rough  faces 
like  those  of  the  jaws  of  a  pair 
of  pincers.  Such  a  distribution 
and  alternation  of  enamel  and 
bone  is  made  that  a  most  admir¬ 
able  surface  for  taking  a  tight 
nip  is  produced.  Such  a  tooth 
must  necessarily  wear  faster  than 
one  the  surface  of  which  is  a 
thick,  solid  plate  of  enamel. 

And  consequently  there  is  provi¬ 
sion  for  its  renewal  in  the  growth 
of  the  tooth,  which  continues 
throughout  the  life  of  the  horse. 


subsequently  form  the  tough  crust  of  the  out¬ 
side,  the  hard  enamel  next  it,  and  the  dentine  or 
bony  mass  within  surrounding  the  cavity.  Now 
let  us  suppose  the  point  of  this  conical,  plastic 
body  to  be  pushed  inward  into  the  cavity  with¬ 
in  the  tooth,  just  as  we  can  draw  the  toe  of  a 
stocking  into  the  same.  Figure  1  shows  how 
this  is.  Here  one  of  the  incisors  or  nippers 
is  represented  split  lengthways. 
The  tough  cement  or  crust,  a ,  is 
seen  upon  the  outside  passing  over 
the  edge,  entering  and  lining  the 
cavity.  The  enantel,  b,  follows  the 
cement,  and  the  ivory  or  dentine ,  c, 
is  reflexed  upon  itself.  The  grind¬ 
ing  of  the  teeth  upon  each  other, 
and  upon  grit  contained  in  their 
food,  soon  wears  them  to  a  nearly 
flat  “  table,”  which  will  of  course 
remain  irregular  on  its  surface  so 
long  as  it  is  composed  of  substances 
varying  so  much  in  hardness — the  dentine 
of  course  wearing  down  and  leaving  the 
enamel  and  cement  exposed  to  greater 
wear.  The  horse  sheds  his  first  pair  of 
milk-teeth  when  coming  three  years  old, 
and  they  are  replaced  by  the  two  central 
incisors  or  nippers;  the  other  two  pairs 
of  nippers  follow,  and  by  the  time  the 
animal  is  4‘|2  years  old,  all  the  permanent 
nippers  are  in  sight,  and  the  middle  ones 
of  both  jaws  show  some  wear.  Fig.3  repre¬ 
sents  the  lower  nippers  of  a  4‘12-year-old 
horse,  and  fig.  2  the  upper  jaw  of  the  same,  which 
always  show  least  abrasion.  The  sharp  edges  of 
the  outside  pair  may  be  distinctly  seen,  and  the 
dark  cavity  in  the  centre  with  its  irregular  edge. 
This  cavity  is  called  by  horse-men  the  mark ,  as 
it  forms  a  black  mark,  edged  with  white,  in  the 
center  of  each  of  the  nippers,  until  a  horse  is 
about  7  years  old,  then  it  nearly  or  quite  disap¬ 
pears  from  the  two  middle  nippers  of  the  lower 
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4. — UPPER  NIPPERS  OF  A  6-Y’EAR-OLD. 


Fig.  5.— LOWER  NIPPERS  OF  A  6-YEAR-OLD. 


An  idea  of  the  structure  of  a  horse’s  front 
teeth  may  be  had  if  we  suppose  each  tooth  to 
have  been  once  plastic  and  conical,  hollow 
within,  and  composed  of  but  three  layers,  ivhich 


four-year-old  the  mark  will  take  the  fine  point 
of  a  knife  to  the  depth  of  about  half  an  inch, 
and  this  much  of  the  tooth  must,  of  course,  all 
be  worn  away  before  the  tooth  presents  the  ap- 
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pearance  shown  in  fig.  6.  The  engravings'  figs. 
4  and  5,  represent  the  upper  and  lower  nippers 


Fig.  7. — LOWER  NIPPERS  OP  AN  8-YEAR-OLD. 

respectively  of  a  horse  between  6  and  7  years 
old  ;  and  figs.  6  and  7  of  a  horse  about  8  years 
of  age. 


A  Question  for  Pig-Feeders. 

Z.  F.  Hopkins,  Ill.,  writes:  “We  wish  to 
submit  to  you  for  settlement  the  following 
question :  Can  shoats  be  fed  with  as  much 
profit  to  the  feeder  as  grown  hogs?  To  be 
more  explicit,  A  takes  B’s  pigs — say  seven  to 
eight  months  old — to  fat  on  halves.  Now, 
the  question  is,  can  A  feed  them  with  as  much 
profit  as  though  they  were  full-grown  pigs  ?” 

Remarks. — We  would  submit  the  question 
to  our  readers,  remarking,  at  the  same  time, 
that  if  we  understand  the  question  aright,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  full  grown  pigs  may 
be  fattened  “  on  halves”  with  the  most  profit. 
If  A  should  give  to  B  a  300-lb.  pig,  worth,  say 
$15,  to  be  fattened  on  halves,  and  to  C  a  200-lb. 
pig,  worth  $10,  and  they  should  be  sold  the 
next  day,  it  is  evident  that  B  would  get  more 
for  his  food  than  C.  B  would  get  $7.50  for  one 
day’s  food,  and  C  only  $5. 

But  if  the  pigs  weighed  alike,  it  is  not  such 
an  easy  matter  to  answer  the  question.  One 
thing,  however,  is  clear :  the  shorter  time  the 
feeder  kept  them,  the  more  he  would  make.  If 
he  sold  them  the  day  liegot  them,  he  would  get 
half  the  value  of  the  pigs  for  nothing.  We 
presume  there  is,  in  practice,  some  restrictions 
in  regard  to  this  point.  Let  us  assume  that  A 
has  two  litters  of  pigs,  of  ten  each.  Lot  1  are 
well-bred  pigs,  that  have  had  good  care,  and  at 


7  months  old  weigh  200  lbs.  each.  Lot  2  are  14 
months  old,  and  also  weigh  200  lbs.  each.  B 
takes  them  to  fatten,  and  agrees 
to  give  them  good  care  and  all 
the  food  they  will  eat  for  ten 
weeks,  and  receive  half  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  pigs  for  his  trouble 
and  food.  Which  lot  would  af¬ 
ford  B  the  most  profit  ? 

We  do  not  know  of  any  ex¬ 
periments  that  enable  us  to 
answer  this  question  ;  and  if  any 
of  our  readers  have  made  such, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
them.  Professor  Miles,  of  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College, 
put  an  Essex  barrow  pig,  11 
weeks  and  6  days  old, in  a  pen 
June  30,  and  fed  it  all  the  corn- 
meal  it  would  eat  for  nineteen 
weeks,  or  until  Nov.  10.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  the  pig  weighed  54’|  2  lbs. 
In  the  nineteen  weeks  it  ate  409! 
lbs.  of  meal,  and  then  weighed 
145112  lbs.,  or  a  gain  of  91  lbs.  In 
other  words,  436Ji00  lbs.  of  meal 
gave  1  lb.  of  increased  weight. 

At  the  same  time  he  put  in  an 
adjoining  pen  a  Suffolk  barrow, 
11  months  old,  that  weighed  204 
lbs.  In  nineteen  weeks  he  ate 
7961  L  lbs.  of  meal,  and  then 
weighed  S693J4  lbs.,  or  a  gain  of 
16o3 14  lbs.  In  other  words,  48|10 
lbs.  of  corn-meal  gave  1  lb.  of 
increased  growth. 

With  the  young  pig,  it  required 
a  ton  of  meal  to  produce  4583 1 4 
lbs.  of  increase;  and  with  the 
older  pig,  a  ton  to  produce  4173 14 
lbs.  of  increase.  So  far  as  this 
experiment  throw's  any  light 
on  the  matter,  therefore,  a  young  pig  will 
grow  faster  for  the  food  consumed  than  an 
older  one.  And  this  result  accords  with  the 
previous  experiments  made  by  Professor  Miles, 
as  given  in  “  Harris  on  the 
Pig.”  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that,  as  a  rule,  young  animals 
eat  more  food,  in  proportion  to 
live  weight,  and  increase  faster, 
in  proportion  to  the  food  con¬ 
sumed,  than  older  animals.  This 
system  of  fattening  pigs  “on 
halves,”  though  formerly  not  un¬ 
common  with  distillery  men,  is 
now  seldom,  if  ever,  practised  in 
this  State,  and  we  should  be  glad 
to  hear  more  in  regard  to  it.  In 
the  case  we  have  assumed,  A 
furnishes  a  pig  weighing  200  lbs., 
at  5  cents  per  lb.,  worth  $10.  B 
gives  the  pig  ten  bushels  of  corn, 
and  makes  him  weigh  300  lbs., 
worth,  at  7  cents  per  lb.,  $21 
A  makes  half  a  dollar  a  pig  by  the  transaction, 
and  B  gets  one  dollar  a  bushel  for  the  corn 
and  half  a  dollar  a  pig  for  his  trouble. — Eds. 


made  of  two-inch  plank,  bolted  on  to  a  frame 
in  such  a  way  that  the  lower  front  edge  of  each 
plank  is  raised  a  little  higher  than  the  rear  edge 
of  the  plank  which  precedes  it,  and  eight  or 
nine  inches  from  it.  This  is  done  in  order  to 
avoid  clogging ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  one  of 
the  chains  is  made  shorter  than  the  other,  so  as 
to  draw  the  implement  in  a  slightly  slanting  di- 


CLODCRUSHER. 

rection.  If  not  heavy  enough  it  can  be  weighted 
with  stones,  or  in  unusually  rough  spots  the 
driver  can  jump  oh  and  ride. 


Turning  a  Compost  Heap. 

The  object  of  turning  a  compost  heap  is  to 
break  up  the  raw  lumps,  to  reduce  it  to  a  fine, 
homogeneous  mass,  and  to  accelerate  fermenta¬ 
tion.  All  admit  the  importance  and  advantage 
of  the  operation,  but  many  are  deterred  from 
its  performance  by  the  labor  and  expense. 
Are  there  not  many  cases  where  these  can  be 
greatly  reduced  by  the  use  of  the  plow',  as 
show'll  in  the  annexed  illustration?  We  have 
a  large  heap  of  peat  and  manure,  but  should 
not  object  if  it  was  much  larger.  There  is  a 
layer  of  peat  and  then  a  layer  of  manure.  Fer¬ 
mentation  proceeds  but  slowly,  and  we  wish  to 
hasten  it.  To  do  this  the  heap  must  be  turned, 
and  we  call  in  a  yoke  of  cattle,  a  large,  revers¬ 
ible  plow,  and  a  couple  of  men  to  aid  us  in  the 
operation.  We  put  in  the  plow  and  turn  over 
a  furrow.  It  is  not  model  plowing.  But  do 
not  be  discouraged.  It  will  save  a  good  deal  of 
hard  work.  The  oxen  will  break  down  the  side 
of  the  heap,  and  the  trampling  serves  to  mix 
the  manure  more  intimately  with  the  peat,  while 
the  plow,  following,  turns  it  over.  If  you  have 
to  go  over  it  several  times,  it  will  do  all  the 


A  Cheap  Clod-Crusher. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Agriculturist  favored 
us  with  a  sketch  of  a  simple  implement  he  had 
constructed  for  crushing  clods  and  smoothing 
rough  land.  We  have  mislaid  his  description, but 
no  one  will  have  any  difficulty  in  understand¬ 
ing  how  to  make  and  use  the  implement.  It  is 


TURNING  A  COMPOST  HEAP. 

more  good.  Three-fourths  of  the  work  can  be 
done  by  the  plow;  but  it  is  well  to  have  a 
couple  of  men  to  throw  up  the  loosened  mass 
iuto  a  neat  heap,  taking  pains  to  break  up  all 
the  lumps  and  mix  the  manure  with  the  peat. 
If  the  work  is  not  as  neatly  performed  as  our 
artists  have  represented  it,  do  not  abandon  the 
undertaking.  You  cannot  stir  the  heap  too 
much.  You  cannot  trample  it  too  much,  pro¬ 
vided  the  plow  stirs  it  up  again.  Even  in  a  large 
heap  of  manure,  unmixed  with  peat  or  soil,  we 
have  used  a  plow  with  a  sharp  coulter  to 
help  in  turning  over  and  mixing  the  manure. 
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When,  and  Where  to  Irrigate. 

In  the  almost  rainless  climates  of  some  of  our 
new  Territories,  of  course,  wc  must  irrigate  if 
we  mean  to  have  any  crops.  But  is  irrigation 
of  any  use  in  a  climate  giving  forty-five  or 
more  inches  of  rain,  as  we  have  from  Maine  to 
Texas?  Under  certain  circumstances  we  an¬ 
swer,  very  decidedly,  yes.  It  will  pay  to  irrigate 
any  well  drained  land,  and  within  certain  appre¬ 
ciable  limits,  the  more  water  you  can  get  to  pass 
through  the  soil  the  better  for  the  growing  crop. 
It  might  pay  to  raise  water  by  wind  or  steam- 
power  under  certain  circumstances,  but  we  do 
not  think  that  time  has  come  yet  in  ordinary 
farming.  At  least,  if  it  has,  it  has  yet  to  be 
proved,  and  some  one  has  to  pay  a  pretty  heavy 
biil  for  the  experiment.  But  there  are  many 
thousands  of  acres  where  the  water  for  irriga¬ 
tion  is  already  raised,  and  it  only  needs  dams 
and  ditches  to  turn  it  over  these  acres.  There 
is  no  expensive  machinery  to  be  purchased,  and 
after  the  dams  and  sluiceways  are  made,  but 
little  labor  is  required  to  turn  the  water  on  and 
off  as  it  is  needed.  Two  farmers  in  this  State, 
A.  B.  Dickinson,  of  Steuben  County,  and  the 
late  L.  D.  Clift,  of  Putnam,  have  proved  beyond 
ali  controversy  that  it  pays  largely  to  turn 
brooks  that  have  sufficient  fall  out  of  their  chan¬ 
nels  upon  the  adjoining  upland.  The  impres¬ 
sion  that  irrigation  is  only  of  service  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  in  time  of  drouth,'  is  erroneous,  and  it  is 
this  error,  doubtless,  that  has  prevented  many 
from  investing  in  this  cheapest  form  of  manure. 
There  are  many  brooks  that  run  bank  full  in 
winter  that  are  mere  rills  in  summer.  Mr.  Clift 
for  many  years  turned  his  stream  over  the  ad¬ 
joining  meadows,  and  kept  them  running  all 
winter.  The  crop  of  grass  was  more  than 
doubled  at  once,  and  there  was  a  steady  increase 
of  the  crop  from  year  to  year  without  any  other 
kind  of  manure.  The  impression,  too,  is  quite 
common  that  this  water-made  grass  is  not  as 
nutritious  as  that  made  from  top-dressing  with 
stable-manure.  This  was  also  proved  to  be  an 
error.  The  grass  grows  with  great  luxuriance, 
wherever  the  water  runs,  is  as  easily  cured,  and 
smells  as  sweet.  If  it  is  any  less  nutritious,  the 
Shorthorn  grades  annually  fattened  upon  this 
farm  never  found  it  out.  The  water  furnishes 
the  aliment  the  grass  needs  just  as  surely  as  sta¬ 
ble  manure,  and  probably  chemical  analysis 
would  not  show  much  difference  in  composi¬ 
tion.  A  good  deal  is  brought  down  in  the  sedi¬ 
ment  which  the  clearest  of  brooks  have  in  much 
larger  quantity  than  any  one  suspects  who  has 
never  studied  the  subject.  Fish  culturists  tell 
us  that  even  spring  water  ha3  to  be  filtered 
through  five  or  more  flannel  screens,  before  it 
is  fit  to  hatch  eggs.  These  filters  are  so  cover¬ 
ed  with  dirt,  that  they  have  to  be  changed 
daily.  Brooks,  although  they  seem  to  be  trans¬ 
parent,  are  much  more  foul  than  spring-water, 
and  after  every  rainfall,  are  usually  discolored 
with  matter  held  in  suspension.  Our  heaviest 
rains  occur  in  winter  and  spring,  and  the  amount 
of  sediment  deposited  by  a  stream  kept  flowing 
over  a  meadow  for  six  months  would  be  very 
large.  But  this  is  only  one  source  of  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  plant-food.  Water  is  a  powerful  solvent, 
and  is  all  the  while  acting  upon  the  stones  and 
minute  particles  of  soil  through  which  it  flows. 
It  is  all  the  while  making  plant-food.  Of  course, 
much  more  aliment  for  plants  must  be  prepared, 
where  there  is  Stowage  for  six  months,  than 
there  could  be  by  the  usual  rainfall.  What¬ 
ever  the  philosophy  of  the  fact  may  be,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  itself.  Irrigation 
alone  will  increase  the  productiveness  of  any 


ordinary  soil,  and  if  persistently  followed,  will 
in  time  clothe  it  with  a  heavy  sod.  Near  the 
Shore  Line  Railroad,  in  Groton,  Conn.,  a  deep 
cut  was  made  into  a  bank  to  furnish  earth  for 
filling  in  a  wharf,  about  a  dozen  years  ago. 
For  many  square  rods  nothing  but  gravel  was 
left  overflowed  by  a  spring.  This  once  barren 
gravel  is  now  covered  every  season  with  luxu¬ 
riant  grasses,  and  the  only  ameliorating  agents 
have  been  the  spring-water  and  the  atmosphere. 
Those  who  have  brooks  running  through  their 
farms  should  put  them  at  once  to  the  work  of 
irrigation. 

*  ft  mig-<fr-BW—  -t  €>»-■■  -  • 

How  to  Catch  an  Owl. 


Owls  are  very  destructive  to  poultry,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  breeding  season,  and  are  much  more 
dangerous  than  hawks,  inasmuch  as  they  pay 
their  visits  to  the  roosts  in  the  night.  There  is 
no  effectual  safeguard  against  their  visits  unless 
you  have  the  hennery  made  owl-proof.  Most 
farmers  make  their  roosts  under  an  open  shed, 
or  upon  the  trees,  which  are  as  free  to  birds  of 
prey  as  to  the  hens.  Chickens  are  very  deli¬ 
cate  food  for  young  owls,  and  sometimes  a 
dozen  will  be  missing  from  the  perch  in  a  night, 
and  their  feathers  and  claws  be  found  the  next 
day  in  a  neighboring  owl’s  nest.  Old  hens  will 
be  taken  and  their  heads  be  eaten  off  and  the 
carcass  be  dropped  under  the  tree,  quite  too 
heavy  for  the  owl  to  carry  off.  Not  a  moment 
should  be  lost  when  these  depredations  occur. 
Tie  the  dead  fowl  upon  the  limb  or  the  perch 
where  it  was  accustomed  to  roost,  and  shut  up 
the  other  fowls.  The  dead  fowl  should  be  tied 
in  a  roosting  position,  so  as  to  seem  alive  to  the 
owl.  Place  a  small  steel-trap  on  the  back  of 
the  hen  and  fasten  it  to  a  neighboring  limb. 
The  owl  will  generally  make  his  appearance 
the  following  night,  and  in  swooping  down 
upon  the  back  of  the  hen  will  find  his  claws  se¬ 
curely  fastened  in  the  trap.  A  small  rat-trap 
without  teeth  is  the  best.  The  teeth  would  be 
apt  to  cut  off  the  legs  or  claws  and  release  the 
owl.  The  trap  will  often  save  many  days  of 
hunting  a  mean,  skulking  enemy,  who  only 
plunders  in  the  night.  Connecticut. 

Like  begets  Like,  or  tbe  Likeness  of 
some  Ancestor. 

This  last  part  of  the  sentence  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  addition  to  the  original  formula,  and 
but  few  farmers  appreciate  its  force,  or  ever 
even  think  of  it. 

If  some  one  raises  a  well-turned  boar  and 
keeps  him  for  service,  the  neighbors  will  soon 
brand  him  as  a  “  likely-lookin’  pig,”  and  in  a 
year  or  two  lie  will  have  scattered  his  progeny 
over  the  country  for  miles  around— generally 
without  having  produced  the  least  improvement 
on  the  native  breed.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  boar  himself  is  of  the  native  breed,  and  the 
slight  influence  of  his  individual  excellence, 
which  is  due  more  to  his  feeding  than  to  his 
breeding,  is  overborne  by  that  of  his  long  line 
of  low-bred  progenitors,  whose  blood  fills  his 
veins  and  asserts  itself  in  his  progeny.  If  he  is 
crossed  with  extra  good  sows,  and  the  descend¬ 
ants  are  well  nurtured,  and  are  bred  carefully 
for  many  generations,  there  will  in  time  be  pro- 
duceda  fixed  type  that  will  have  impetus  euough 
to  carry  its  improvement  to  all  its  successors. 
Or  if  the  boar  be  of  one  of  the  well-established 
breeds  like  the  Essex,  no  matter  what  the  sows 
may  be,  there  will  be  a  marked  improvement  in 
all  their  progeny,  A  half-bred,  Jersey  bull-calf 


is  sometimes  raised  for  stock  purposes,  because 
he  is  individually  a  very  promising  animal. 
Now  and  then  he  may  get  a  calf  that  will  show 
the  characteristics  of  the  Jersey  breed,  but  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  his  get  will  show  more  of  the 
“native”  than  of  the  Jersey.  Sometimes  among 
dogs  there  will  be  one  pup  in  a  common  litter 
that  will  look  like  a  pure  bred  “  black-and-tan  ” 
terrier;  but  if  this  animal  be  used  as  a  sire,  his 
get  may  all  be  unmitigated  “  yaller  dogs.”  A 
very  handsome  and  very  fast  horse,  used  for 
service,  may  beget  a  county  full  of  lunk-head 
colts ;  or  a  stallion  that  is  perfectly  sound  may 
beget  colts  that  will  almost  universally  have  a 
tendency  to  blindness,  spavin,  o'r  some  other 
glaring  defect.  In  the  human  race,  black-eyed 
parents  (both  father  and  mother)  not  infre¬ 
quently  have  only  light-eyed  children. 

The  causes  of  all  these  variations  are  invari¬ 
ably  to  he  sought  in  the  ancestry.  These  black- 
eyed  parents  had  blue-eyed  sires  or  dames  some¬ 
where  in  their  family  history  ;  the  good-looking 
horse  had,  among  his  progenitors,'  some  in 
whom  the  defects  that  he  perpetuated  were 
prominent;  the  black-and-tan  dog  had  a  flood 
of  “yaller"  blood  in  his  veins;  in  the  bull  the 
Jersey  influence  was  weakened  by  the  mixture 
of  common  blood  in  his  native  dam ;  and  so 
we  may  go  on  through  the  whole  chapter  of 
breeding  from  mixed  races.  It  is  only  where 
certain  qualities  are  concentrated  by  a  long  line 
of  close  breeding  that  we  may  depend  with  any 
certainty  on  their  reproduction.  Although  it 
is  very  rare  that  any  quality  appears  in  1'..o 
progeny  that  was  not  a  characteristic  of  s(  :  .e 
ancestor,  more  or  less  remote,  it  is  certain  that 
these  characteristics  of  ancestors,  even  though 
remote,  show  a  strong  tendency  to  reappear. 

As  an  instance  in  point,  we  know  a  very  g  nod 
cow  that  is  seven-eighths  Jersey  and  one-eighth 
Ayrshire  which  might  be  sold  to  a  good  judge 
for  a  pure  Ayrshire,  having  not  the  least  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Jersey  about  her;  yet  her  dam  (one- 
quarter  Ayrshire)  looked  like  a  pure  Jersey,  as 
do  nearly  all  of  her  calves  (one-sixteenth  Ayr¬ 
shire).  Here,  in  a  single  instance,  in  the  third 
generation,  the  characteristics  of  the  Ayrshire 
dam  have  reappeared  in  full  force  after  she  was 
dead  and  gone.  Thorough-bred  horses  (English 
race  horses)  always  look  like  tkorough-breds, 
never  like  Canucks  or  cart-horses.  The  full- 
blooded  children  of  Jews— the  only  thorough¬ 
bred  white  race  we  usually  see — always  bear 
the  Jewish  face  as  unmistakably  as  the  children 
of  negroes  carry  their  peculiarities.  In  these 
instances,  both  man  and  horse  have  bred  so 
long  in  the  pure  line,  that  variations  from  the 
pure  type  are  too  remote  to  have  influence. 

The  deduction  from  the  foregoing  statements 
is,  that  we  should  breed  only  from  thorough¬ 
bred  sires.  Personal  or  constitutional  defects 
being  absent,  the  great  thing  to  be  regarded  is 
pedigree.  If  you  have  your  choice  between  two 
pedigreed  animals,  always  take  the  handsomest 
and  the  best,  but  if  you  must  choose  between  a 
somewhat  inferior  animal  with  a  pedigree,  and 
a  perfect  animal  with  an  inferior  pedigree,  al¬ 
ways  regard  the  pedigree  as  far  outweighing 
individual  excellence.  Do  not  be  misled  by  the 
superior  beauty  of  the  underbred  beast.  What 
you  want  of  him  is  to  transmit  the  qualities  of 
his  ancestors.  His  beauty,  or  want  of  beauty, 
he  carries  in  his  own  person.  The  excellence 
or  the  defects  that  he  will  transmit  t®  his  de¬ 
scendants  are  an  inheritance  from  his  progen¬ 
itors,  and  your  business  is  much  more  with 
them  than  with  himself.  In  our  opinion  no 
farmer  can  afford  to  breed  from  any  but  a  thor¬ 
ough-bred  sire,  if  a  thorough-bred  is  within- 
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bis  reach,  for  the  reason  that  lie  cannot  afford 
to  take  the  risk  of  the  reappearance  of  ances¬ 
tral  defects,  which  are  always  liable  to  crop  out. 

In  some  instances,  as  with  swine,  we  believe 
that  half-bred  animals  are  often  quite  as  profit¬ 
able  to  the  feeder  as  pure  breeds ;  but  it  will 
not  do  to  attempt  to  raise  half-bred  pigs  from  a 
half-bred  boar  and  a  half-bred  sow.  The  result 
would  be  too  uncertain.  The  boar  should  be  a 
pedigreed  animal;  by  which  we  mean  that  we 
should  have  satisfactory  evidence  that,  for  as 
many  generations  back  as  it  is  usual  to  trace 
tliorough-breds  of  that  race,  there  should  be  no 
admixture  of  other  blood.  In  other  words,  in 
all  breeding  we  should  look  back  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  see  what  qualities  we  are  likely  to  per¬ 
petuate  in  our  breeding.  There  are  certain  in¬ 
dications  by  which  we  may  judge  (after  a  fash¬ 
ion)  of  the  tendency  of  a  bull  to  beget  good 
milking  cows.  But  if  we  can  know  that  his 
dam  and  both  his  granddams,  and  all  four  of 
his  great-grauddams  were  first-class  milking- 
cows,  we  may  safely  disregard  the  utter  absence 
of  milking  indications  in  the  bull  himself.  He 
is  only  a  channel  through  which  milking  quali¬ 
ties  are  to  be  transmitted — a  channel  that  will 
convey  nothing  that  has  not  been  poured  into 
it  from  above.  The  same  is  true  with  every 
kind  of  domestic  animal,  from  chickens  to 
horses.  We  must  look  for  transmissible  excel¬ 
lence,  not  in  the  animal  himself  but  in  his  an¬ 
cestry  for  several  generations  back;  for  al¬ 
though  like  often  begets  like,  it  always  begets 
the  likeness  of  some  ancestor ,  one  or  more. 

- - - - - - - -  — - 

The  Specialties  of  Eastern  Earning. 

The  practice  of  the  farmers  in  Hew  York  and 
New  England  shows  pretty  clearly  that  it  does 
not  pay  to  raise  grain  to  sell.  They  raise  corn, 
rye,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  buckwheat ;  but  it 
is  nearly  all  consumed  upon  the  farm,  and  in 
many  sections  a  great  deal  is  purchased  for  feed¬ 
ing.  Corn  grown  upon  the  prairies  in  very 
large  quantities  is  consumed  in  all  our  seaboard 
towns  and  far  inland.  We  have  not  raised  our 
own  flour  for  a  whole  generation.  It  might  pay 
possibly,  but  it  does  not.  We  cannot  compete 
with  the  West  in  these  things  in  our  markets. 
We  furnish  but  a  small  part  of  the  beef  and 
pork  consumed  in  our  large  cities.  Every  year 
the  city  stretches  out  its  iron  arms  to  a  greater 
distance,  and  brings  cattle  from  regions  where 
land  is  worth  less  than  a  dollar  an  acre,  and 
where  almost  the  only  cost  of  raising  cattle  is  the 
herding  of  them  for  branding  the  calves  and  for 
sale  to  the  drover.  It  only  pays  us  to  make  beef 
after  we  have  raised  and  used  the  cattle  for  teams, 
or  for  milk  and  its  products.  We  cannot  com¬ 
pete  with  Texas  and  Kansas  steers.  We  could 
not  make  pork  at  a  profit  if  we  did  not  need  the 
manure.  Fattening  pigs  in  a  cornfield  will  not 
pay  in  the  East.  Beyond  the  supply  of  the  home 
market  we  shall  have  to  give  up  these  things, 
for  the  very  satisfactory  reason  that  other  people 
can  raise  them  cheaper  and  undersell  us.  But 
there  are  some  farm  products  in  which  we  can 
beat  the  West.  The  dairy  interest  can  be  in¬ 
definitely  expanded  with  profit.  Milk  is  wanted 
fresh  every  day’ in  all  our  cities  and  large  towns 
at  paying  prices.  Condensed  milk,  brought  from 
more  remote  regions,  has  not  depressed  the  price 
very  much,  and  probably  cannot.  Fresh  milk, 
distributed  from  the  milk-cart  every  morning, 
costs  the  consumer  in  country  villages  an  aver¬ 
age  of  8  cents  a  quart  the  year  round.  This 
pays  the  producer.  Butter  has  been  about  40 
cents  a  pound  by  the  season,  and  in  winter 
about  50  cents  in  the  same  regions.  Cheese  has 


borne  a  corresponding  price;  and  in  many  sec¬ 
tions,  where  they  have  cheese  factories,  pays 
quite  as  well  as  butter.  There  is  no  danger  of 
an  overproduction,  for  there  is  a  growing  de¬ 
mand  for  our  cheese  in  Europe.  A  good  calf 
for  the  butcher  will  bring  from  twelve  to  eigh¬ 
teen  dollars;  and  this  is  about  what  we  can  buy 
yearlings  for,  after  they  have  been  raised  at  the 
West,  and  sent  to  Albany  or  Brighton  markets. 
It  will  not  pay  for  us  to  raise  calves,  unless  they 
are  of  extra  quality  or  thorough-bred.  We  must 
keep  up  our  stock  of  deep  milkers,  and  for  this 
end  we  want  herd-book  bulls,  and  calves  from 
the  best  cows.  A  few  of  these  grade  heifers 
should  be  raised  every  year.  Lambs,  of  all  the 
mutton  breeds  of  sheep,  pay  well.  We  know 
of  a  small  farmer  who  averages  a  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  a  year  from  eight  South-Down  grades. 
They  are  easily  kept,  and  there  is  no  trouble 
about  marketing  the  lambs.  Pigs,  too,  pay  well 
in  the  neighborhood  of  all  large  towns.  There 
is  a  very  large  class  of  villagers  who  keep  one'  or 
two  pigs  and  make  their  own  pork ;  and  the 
farmer’s  extra  pigs  are  always  in  demand,  and 
often  at  extravagant  prices.  Poultry  receives 
great  attention  in  all  this  region,  and  might  re¬ 
ceive  much  more,  to  the  manifest  advantage  of 
.  producer  and  consumer.  The  watering-places 
are  every  where,  and  the  demand  for  spring 
chickens,  ducks,  and  goslings,  from  July  to  Sep¬ 
tember,  is  very  brisk  at  fancy  prices.  A  small 
bird  will  often  bring  as  much  in  July  as  a  full- 
grown  one  in  November.  But  poultry  allowed 
to  grow  up,  and  sold  in  the  lump  at  Thanks¬ 
giving  and  Christmas,  is  one  of  the  best  crops 
raised  on  the  Eastern  farm.  With  a  good  range, 
turkeys  cost  very  little  until  October,  when  the 
regular  feeding  for  the  market  begins.  On  many 
farms  the  whole  care  is  bestowed  by  the  house¬ 
wife;  and  her  annual  sales  of  eggs  and  flesh  fre¬ 
quently  foot  up  three  hundred  dollars.  If  we 
cannot  sell  grain  and  other  vegetable  products 
from  the  farm  at  a  profit,  we  certainly  can  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  animal  products;  and  by  care¬ 
fully  studying  the  compost  heap,  increase  the 
value,  profit  and  fruitfulness  of  our  farms.  Our 
chief  drawback  is  comparatively  poor  land; 
our  advantage  is  near  access  to  market,  and  an 
increasing  demand  for  all  choice  products, 
animal  and  vegetable. 

Fowls  Winning'  .the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  Prize  Cups. 

The  proprietors  of  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  with  a  view  to  encourage  the  breeding  of 
the  most  valuable  kinds  of  fowls  for  general 
use,  offered  prizes  to  be  awarded  at  the  shows 
of  the  N.  Y.  State  Poultry  Society,  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1869,  and  1870.  This  year  the  prizes  con¬ 
sisted  of  four  silver  cups,  valued  at  $25  each, 
and  were  offered  for  Dark  Brahmas,  Buff  Co¬ 
chins,  Gray  Dorkings,  and  Houdans,  which  were 
to  be  exhibited  as  one  trio  of  old  fowls,  and  six 
of  their  progeny,  shown  in  trios  or  pairs.  Dark 
Brahmas  and  Duff  Cochins  were  specified, not  to 
indicate  any  preference  for  the  Dark  over  Light 
Brahmas,  or  for  Buff  over  Partridge  or  White 
Cochins,  but  because  these  are  now  favorite 
breeds,  and  attracting  the  attention  of  fanciers 
quite  as  much  as  any  of  the  Asiatic  varieties. 

We  have  repeatedly  discussed  the  merits  of 
these  fowls  in  the  Agriculturist,  and  will  only 
briefly  remind  our  readers  of  the  peculiar 
merits  of  each.  The  Dorkings,  seen  in  the 
lower  left-hand  corner,  are  an  English  breed,  of 
great  antiquity  and  excellence.  They  have  been 
carefully  bred  for  good  size,  good  form,  and 


good  quality  of  flesh;  breeders  carefully  retain¬ 
ing  a  notable  deformity,  the  fifth  toe.  Some 
strains  produce  excellent  layers,  and  the  best 
of  sitters  and  mothers,  while  in  oilier  strains  the 
hens  are  unreliable.  These  are,  of  course, 
among  the  high-bred,  fancy  birds.  Common 
Dorkings  are  as  reliable  for  their  domestic  rela¬ 
tions  as  one  can  desire.  The  breed  is  known 
in  two  sub-breeds,  namely,  Colored  and  White. 
Of  the  Whites  there  are  different  strains,  and 
single  and  rose-combed  varieties.  We  think 
the  preference  is  being  given  so  strongly  to  the 
rose-comb,  that  the  single  ones  will  in  time  dis¬ 
appear.  Among  the  colored  or  Gray  Dorkings, 
a  number  of  varieties  are  marked  by  slight  dif¬ 
ferences  of  feather;  and  of  these,  numerous 
strains,  originating  in  the  yards  of  different 
breeders  of  note,  are  recognized  by  fanciers. 
The  only  variety  which  has  commonly  a  sep¬ 
arate  class  assigned  to  it  at  the  shows  is  the 
Silver-Gray  Dorking.  The  trio  which  won  the 
prize,  and  are  above  represented,  were  exhibit¬ 
ed  by  R.  Gibson,  of  New  York  Mills,  N.  Y. 

The  Houdans  are  a  French  breed,  and  though 
a  little  less  in  size  than  the  other  famous  French 
fowls,  they  are  not  less  valuable,  being  decided¬ 
ly  the  hardiest  and  most  prolific.  They  combine 
two  valuable  qualities — the  production  of  flesh 
and  eggs — each  in  a  high  degree  of  excellence. 
From  the  fact  that  they  exhibit  the  fifth  toe 
of  the  Dorkings  with  something  of  the  topknot 
and  speckled  plumage  of  the  Silver  Polands, 
which  are  famous,  persistent  layers,  and  sure 
sitters,  it  would  seem  almost  as  if  these  breeds 
had  been  united  in  their  production.  This  was, 
however,  probably  not  the  case.  The  Houdans 
have  been  thoroughly  tried  in  this  country,  and 
prove  excellent  in  every  respect.  A  good  cock 
will  weigh  7  lbs.,  and  a  good  hen  5* |2  lbs.  The 
quality  of  the  flesh  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  the 
Dorking,  and  the  eggs  large  and  white.  The  en¬ 
graving  is  from  the  winning  groups  which  were 
exhibited  by  G.  W.  Bradley  &  Son,  Hamden,  Ct. 

Altogether,  the  exhibition  of  fowls,  brought 
out  by  the  offer  of  these  cups,  was  a  fine  display 
of  itself,  there  being  close  competition  for  each. 

The  Buff  Cochins,  on  the  left  above,  are  a 
very  attractive  breed,  from  their  immense  size, 
their  beautiful  and  very  uniform  buff  plumage, 
their  profusion  of  feathers  and  fluff;  and  they  are 
useful  as  winter  layers,  as  good  mothers  and 
nurses,  and  for  their  quick  growth.  The  eggs 
are  of  fair  medium  size ;  the  flesh  not  of  the 
best  quality  when  old,  but  very  good  when 
eaten  as  young  chickens,  and  especially  good  as 
broilers  of  six  or  eight  weeks  old,  if  they  have 
grown  witli  sufficient  rapidity.  The  winning 
group  of  nine,  from  which  those  engraved  were 
selected,  were  exhibited  by  Isaac  Van  Winkle, 
Esq.,  of  Greenville,  N.  J. 

The  Dark,  or  “  Sdver-Gray,”  Brahmas  have 
useful  characteristics,  very  closely  resembling 
the  Cochins.  Their  plumage  bears  a  striking- 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Gray  Dorking,  in 
color,  but  has,  however,  a  very  different  texture, 
and  is  fluffy  and  downy.  The  Brahmas,  like 
the  Cochins,  have  very  short  tails,  and  short, 
round  wings,  making  it  difficult  for  them  to  fly 
over  a  fence  three  feet  high,  while  one  of  four 
feet  in  hight  effectually  restrains  them.  The 
flesh  of  the  Brahmas  is  usually  esteemed  as  su¬ 
perior  to  that  of  the  Cochins,  while  theyaie 
fully  equal  to  them  as  layers,  and  for  early  at¬ 
taining  sufficient  size  to  render  them  fit  for 
market  as  broilers.  The  fine  collection  which 
won  the  prize,  a  pair  of  the  old  fowls  being 
engraved,  was  sent  over  expressly  to  compete 
for  this  prize  by  J.  C.  Cooper,  of  Ireland. 
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A  New  Japanese  Euonymus.— {Euonymus 
Japonicus ,  var.  sulphureo-marginatus.) 

How  often  is  the  question  asked :  “  What 

shall  I  do  with  my  Hanging-Basket  ?  ’Twas 
only  two  weeks  ago  I  refilled  it  with  the  hand¬ 
somest  Ferns,  Begonias,  and  Mosses  I  could 
find,  and  now  there  is  scarcely  a  shadow  of 


them  left.  What  plants  will  live  and  thrive  in 
it  ?”  There  is  a  plant  that  suits  the  case  exactly 
— the  Sulphur-margined  Japanese  Euonymus. 
It  makes  a  lovely  contrast  to  Chinese  Primroses, 
Cyclamens,  and  other  flowering  plants  suitable 
for  such  baskets,  and  what  is  important  to  ama¬ 
teurs,  is  of  as  easy  culture  as  a  Rost.  Geranium. 

This  varietjr,  which  we  found  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  Bennett  &  Davidson,  Flatbush,  L.  I.,  is 
a  late  introduction  from  Japan  ;  forms  a  com¬ 
pact,  dwarf,  conical  plant,  and  will  grow  freely 
in  common  garden  soil.  The  rounded-ovate, 
toothed  leaves,  are  of  a  bright  green  color, 
broadly  margined  with  a  rich  creamy  yellow. 
When  in  a  growing  state,  the  marginal  portion 
of  the  young  leaves  is  considerably  darker, 
thereby  giving  a  striking  and  pretty  appearance 
not  possessed  by  any  similar  plant,  and  placing 
it  in  the  first  rank  as  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
half-hardy  shrubs  for  lawn  or  parterre  decora¬ 
tion  during  the  summer  and  fall  months. 

The  golden-edged  variety,  Euonymus  Japon¬ 
icus  aureo-marginatus ,  and  the  older  variety, 
with  a  large,  golden-yellow  blotch  in  the  centre 
of  each  leaf,  E.  ovata  aureo-pictus,  are  equally 
valuable  for  like  purposes ;  while  for  a  drooping 
plant  for  hanging-baskets,  or  a  front  ribbon  row 
for  garden  decoration,  nothing  can  surpass  the 
lovely  silver-edged  E.  radicans  variegatus. 


The  Perforate-leaved  Scindapsus. 

It  is  very  difficult  sometimes  to  find  a  popu¬ 
lar  name  for  an  interesting  plant.  If  we  give 
the  name  by  which  it  is  known  to  florists  and 
gardeners,  it  will  look  unattractive,  and  many 
will  pass  by  the  article  who  would  have  been 


interested  in  it  had  it  a  more  attractive  title. 
We  are  in  a  dilemma  in  the  present  case.  The 
plant  we  wish  to  speak  of  is  Scindapsus  per- 
tusus,  and  the  best  we  can  do  with  it  is  to  call 
it  the  perforate-leaved  Scindapsus,  a  name  which 
is  not  translatable,  as  it  is  a  Greek  word  for 
some  climbing  plant  that  has  been  applied  to 
this.  The  plant  is  not  rare  in  our  larger  col¬ 
lections  of  hot-house  exotics, 
and  is  one  which  arrests  atten¬ 
tion  both  on  account  of  its 
luxuriant  growth,  and  the 
singular  manner  in  which  its 
broad  leaves  are  perforated 
with  large  holes.  These  holes, 
which  are  sometimes  so  numer¬ 
ous  as  to  completely  riddle  the 
leaf,  are  formed  by  the  break¬ 
ing  away  of  the  tissues  when 
the  leaf  is  very  young,  and  as 
it  grows,  they  increase  in  size. 

The  plant  is  a  native  of  the 
East  Indies,  where  it  is  found 
climbing  upon  trees  by  means 
of  its  stout,  flexible  stem,  and 
the  numerous  aerial  roots 
which  it  emits  from  all  parts 
of  the  stem.  The  engraving 
gives  a  good  idea  of  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  plant,  and 
shows  the  aerial  roots  as  pene¬ 
trating  the  soil.  The  Scindap¬ 
sus  belongs  to  the  same  family 
as  the  Calla,  Indian  Turnip, 
and  Skunk  Cabbage,  and  it  re¬ 
sembles  these  in  its  manner  of 
flo-wering.  As  in  the  plants 
we  have  mentioned,  its  in¬ 
conspicuous  flowers  are  crowd¬ 
ed  upon  a  fleshy  stem,  which 
is  surrounded  hy  a  sheath  or 
“spathe,”  as  it  is  called, 
which  often  being  showy  and  completely 
concealing  the  flowers  proper,  usually,  as 
in  the  Calla,  passes  for  the  flower.  In  the 
Scindapsus,  this  spathe  is  of  a  dark  green.  The 
flowers  are  very  fragrant.  Recent  experiments 
have  shown  that  this  plant,  like  many  others  of 
the  same  family,  emits  an  appreciable  amount 
of  heat  at  flowering  time.  The  air  within  the 
spathe  has  been  found  to  be  as  much  as  15  de¬ 
grees  warmer  than  the  outside  temperature. 
This  emission  of  heat  is  not  constant,  but  varies 
considerably  during  the  day.  The  fruit,  shown 
in  the  engraving,  has  something  the  appearance 
of  .a  long,  green,  pine-cone.  It  consists  of  nu¬ 
merous  pulpy,  one-seeded  berries,  which,  when 
ripe,  are  edible,  and  have  something  of  the  fla¬ 
vor  of  the  pineapple.  The  Scindapsus  is  usu¬ 
ally  found  in  collections  and  catalogues  under 
the  incorrect  name  of  Philodendron,  a  nearly  re¬ 
lated  genus,  from  which  it  is  sufficiently  distinct. 

■ - * - -«•«- - -  — ■ - - 

Three  Crops  in  One  Season,  with  a  Sketch 
of  the  Man  who  Does  it, 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON. 


“  A  little  farm,  well  tilled,”  has  so  often  been 
our  theme,  that  it  would  seem  that  we  had  ex¬ 
hausted  the  subject.  Like  many  other  axioms  in 
horticulture  and  agriculture,  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  to  preach  from  the  same  text  again  and 
again,  to  remind  young  and  inexperienced  read¬ 
ers  that,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  large 
towns  or  cities,  a  farm  of  a  few  acres,  “  well 
tilled,”  will  give  each  year  such  profits  as 
farms  counting  their  acres  by  the  hundred  do 
not  often  yield  in  a  lifetime. 


I  had  almost  thought  that  I  knew  all  about 
market  gardening  in  this  vicinity,  that  was 
worth  knowing;  but  a  successful  experiment, 
made  last  fall  by  one  of  my  neighbors,  John 
Reilly,  proved  to  my  satisfaction  that  I  was  not 
yet  too  old  to  learn.  The  neighbor  in  question 
is  an  old  foreman  of  mine,  who  cultivates  about 
8  acres,  in  the  way  usually  practised  here  :  first 


planting  the  spring  crops  of  early  cabbages, 
beets,  lettuce,  onions,  radishes,  etc.,  which, 
being  sold  off  by  July,  the  laud  is  again  planted 
to  the  second  crop,  which  is  usually  celery. 
This  is  all  that  we  have  been  requiring  of  the 
soil,  to  give  us  two  crops  in  one  season.  But 
this  neighbor  of  mine  is  a  man  of  more  than 
ordinary  shrewdness  and  a  close  observer;  he 
saw  that  the  long-continued  drouth  of  last  July 
and  August  was  certain  to  seriously  impair  the 
fall  cabbage  crop,  and  that  the  consumer  in 
consequence  would  pay  high  for  a  substitute. 
He  knew  that  an  excellent  substitute  was  spin¬ 
ach,  but  his  small  farm  of  8  acres  was  already 
planted  with  celery  or  other  fall  crops,  and  no 
other  land  rich  enough  to  grow  the  spinach  was 
accessible.  He  also  saw  that  the  drouth  that 
was  destroying  the  cabbage  crop  left  the  celery 
but  little  larger  in  September  than  when  it  was 
planted  in  July,  and  the  three  feet  of  space  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  of  celery  wrere  left  uncropped  ; 
this  suggested  that  a  row  of  spinach  might  be 
sown  between  each  two  rows  of  celery ;  at  any 
rate,  it  might  be  worth  trying. 

Twenty  pounds  of  seed  were  procured,  and 
about  6  acres  of  the  ground  planted  with  celery 
were  sown  with  spinach.  Mr.  Reilly  told  me 
that  the  experiment  netted  him  $1,500,  clear  of 
all  expenses,  and  that,  too,  without  detriment 
to  the  celery  crop. 

The  spinach  was  sown  September  1st,  and 
was  all  cut  off  and  marketed  in  six  weeks  from 
the  time  of  sowing,  which  gave  yet  ample  time 
to  do  the  work  on  the  celery  crop.  I  have  not 
the  figures  giving  the  profits  of  the  three  crops 
per  acre,  but  judge  it  to  be  not  less  than  $1,000 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Reilly,  who  has  been,  per- 
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Imps,  the  most  successful  cultivator  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  New  York.  At  least,  I  much  doubt  if 
more  money  has  ever  been  made  off  the  same 
number  of  acres  in  the  same  space  of  time  than 
has  been  done  by  him.  As  some  of  the  points 
in  the  history  of  such  a  man  may  be  interesting 
to  the  thousands  of  your  readers  who  cultivate 
the  soil,  I  will  briefly  give  them. 

On  a  biting  cold  day  in  the  montli  of  January, 
some  fifteen  years  ago,  John  Reilly,  then  about 
19  years  of  age,  clad  in  a  rough  grey  frieze  and 
corduroys,  and  just  landed  from  an  emigrant 
ship,  asked  me  for  a  job.  I  was  full  to  over¬ 
flowing  with  help,  as  we  usually  are  at  such  a 
season,  but  he  was  such  a  likely  “  boy,”  that  I 
made  room  for  him.  His  wages  for  the  first 
year  were  only  $100,  the  next  perhaps  $130. 
But  up  to  this  time  I  had  seen  but  little  of  him, 
as  he  had  been  sent  under  a  foreman  to  the 
place  he  now  owns,  which  was  some  miles  re¬ 
moved  from  my  residence.  Suddenly,  one  day, 
my  old  foreman  died,  and  my  garden,  in  full 
crop  and  working  eight  men,  was  without  a 
leader.  My  practice  had  ever  been,  and  still  is, 
to  select  my  overseer  from  the  working  hands, 
if  possible;  accordingly  I  passed  these  eight 
workmen  through  an  examination,  and  without 
much  hesitation  decided  that  Reilly  was  the 
only  one  fitted  to  lead,  though  yet  scarcely 
twenty-one.  But  I  had  hardly  placed  him  in 
charge  when  trouble  began ;  hands  that  had 
been  with  me  for  half-a-dozen  years,  and  almost 
old  enough  to  be  his  father,  refused  to  obey  his 
orders  and  resented  his  authority,  aud  my  hith¬ 
erto  peaceful  garden  bid  fair  to  resemble  Donnv- 
brook  on  a  small  scale.  I  tried  to  conciliate, 
but  to  no  purpose.  John  here  developed  his 
self-reliance,  and  showed  his  early  genius  as  a 
commander.  He  insisted  that  all  the  old  hands 
be  discharged,  and  that  their  places  be  filled 
with  men  whom  he  could  control.  I  hesitated, 
being  loath  to  discharge  trained  men  when  I 
could  only  fill  their  places  by  green  ones;  but 
increasing  difficulties  made  such  a  course  a  ne¬ 
cessity;  accordingly  it  was  done,  and  from  that 
time  there  was  peace.  John  now  had  a  chance 
to  show  his  ability,  and  rapidly  he  did  it.  The 
garden,  under  his  superintendence,  soon  be¬ 
came  a  model  for  the  neighborhood;  always 
clean,  orderly,  and  having  luxuriant  crops,  and 
worked  at  less  expense  than  any  of  us  had 
worked  before.  This  was  owing,  in  part,  to 
the  rigid  discipline  he  enforced  with  his  men, 
but  more  particularly  to  a  manner  of  working 
them,  peculiarly  his  own,  and  from  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  he  has  not  since  deviated.  He  never  al¬ 
lowed  his  men  to  separate,  always  working 
them  in  a  body,  himself  leading;  and  no  mat¬ 
ter  whether  it  was  a  job  requiring  an  hour  or  a 
week  to  finish,  he  always  moved  them  together, 
so  that  all  were  under  his  eye.  Such  manifest 
ability  soon  reaped  its  reward.  In  four  years 
John  had  saved  $3,000  from  the  salary  I  paid 
him.  He  was  then  too  rich  to  work  for  any 
one;  and  believing  that  the  chances  were  a 
hundred  to  one  that  I  could  not  replace  such  a 
man,  I  sold  out  the  land  and  crop  to  him  at  a 
price  that  made  his  interest  and  taxes  over 
$2,000  a  year.  Such  a  load  would  have  daunt¬ 
ed  most  men,  but  not  such  as  he.  In  four  years 
he  had  paid  every  dollar  of  principal — over 
$20,000 — every  cent  of  which  he  had  made  in 
that  time  from  the  product  of  these  8  acres  of 
Jersejr  soil.  He  was  now  firmly  on  his  feet. 
He  bought  another  8  acres,  which  he  has  long 
since  paid  for,  so  that  now  he  is  certainly  worth 
$60,000  in  real  estate  alone,  two-thirds  of  which 
have  actually  been  paid  for  from  the  product  of 
those  8  acres  of  land  in  eight  or  nine  years. 


Proud  may  the  man  be  of  a  fortune  so  honestly 
come  by,  dug  by  hard  labor  from  old  mother 
earth!  We  know  that  such  amounts  seem 
small  to  the  mercantile  community,  and  that 
our  “self-made  man”  among  these  must  have 
his  millions  before  his  history  is  thought  worth 
recording;  but  the  energy  of  mind  and  body 
necessary  to  accomplish  so  much  in  so  short  a 
time,  in  such  a  pursuit  as  gardening,  may  have 
been  greater  than  that  displayed  by  those  who 
have  attained  greater  fame. 

-*»  «  —  nira-^-aii  — »  «»• . . 

How  to  Have  a  Good  Garden. 

BY  “walks  and  talks.” 

A  correspondent  asks  me  how  he  shall  go  to 
work  to  have  a  good  garden.  If  he  had  asked 
me  last  fall,  I  could  have  told  him.  To  have  a 
really  good  garden  it  is  necessary  to  prepare  the 
land  the  summer  or  autumn  previous.  But 
even  without  this  preparation  a  good  degree  of 
success  may  be  attained  the  first  season. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done — and  it  should  not 
be  delayed  a  moment — is  to  prepare  the  manure. 
Select  the  richest  manure  you  have,  and  that 
which  is  the  shortest  and  most  thoroughly  rot¬ 
ted.  Throw  it  up  into  a  large,  loose,  conical 
heap,  the  wider  and  broader  and  deeper,  the 
better.  If  it  is  too  dry,  throw  on  some  liquid 
from  the  stables.  In  a  few  days,  if  it  is  horse 
or  sheep  manure,  it  will  commence  to  heat,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  week  or  ten  days,  it  may  be 
turned  over.  In  the  meantime  order  half  a  ton 
or  a  ton  of  pure  bone-dust.  I  would  calculate 
to  put  on  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  tons  of  ma¬ 
nure  and  half  a  ton  of  bone-dust  per  acre. 
Turn  the  heap  of  manure,  and  while  doing  so, 
scatter  a  sprinkling  of  the  bone-dust  on  each  lay¬ 
er,  say  a  bushel  to  the  ton  at  first,  and  then,  as 
the  heap  ascends,  not  quite  so  much,  or  it  will 
not  hold  out.  And  if  it  does  not,  it  will  be 
none  the  worse,  as  the  ammonia,  generated  from 
the  lower  layers,  will  be  more  likely  to  be  re¬ 
tained  by  the  upper  portion.  If  it  is  not  moist 
enough,  water  it  with  the  drainage  from  the  sta¬ 
bles  or  yards,  or  if  this  cannot  be  had,  with 
water.  Or  throw  on  soapsuds,  and  if  they  are 
warm,  all  the  better.  Hot  water,  or  anything 
that  will  warm  the  heap,  will  accelerate  fermen¬ 
tation  and  reduce  the  manure. 

Ordinarily,  it  would  be  better  to  take  a  longer 
time  and  let  the  fermentation  proceed  more 
moderately.  But  now  we  cannot  afford  to 
wait.  We  shall  soon  need  the  manure.  But 
no  matter,  a  little  skill  and  judgment  will  pre¬ 
vent  waste.  Water  has  a  strong  attraction  for 
ammonia,  and  if  the  heap  is  kept  almost  to  the 
saturating  point,  little  or  no  ammonia  will  es¬ 
cape.  But  you  must  not  put  on  too  much,  or  it 
will  cool  the  heap  so  much  that  fermentation 
will  be  arrested.  It  is  here  that  judgment  is 
required.  If  you  have  any  genuine  superphos¬ 
phate  on  hand,  you  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
using  it  to  good  advantage.  That  is  to  say,  the 
bone-dust  and  the  manure,  if  both  are  good, 
will  ferment  very  rapidly,  and  possibly  ammo¬ 
nia  may  escape  (though  if  due  precautions  are 
observed,  it  is  not  likely).  In  this  case,  put  a 
pound  or  so  of  superphosphate  in  a  pail  of  wa¬ 
ter,  stir  it  up,  and  throw  it  all  over  the  top  of 
the  heap,  or  where  the  steam  is  escaping  the 
most  rapidly.  The  acid  phosphate  will  instant¬ 
ly  arrest  the  ammonia.  Plaster,  in  solution , 
will  do  the  same  thing — the  only  trouble  being 
that  only  a  very  little  of  it  can  be  dissolved. 
But  it  is  worth  while  putting  a  little  plaster  in 
all  the  water  that  is  thrown  on  to  the  heap — 
say  a  tablespoonful  in  each  pail  of  water. 


More  than  this  will  not  be  dissolved,  though  if 
more  is  added,  it  will  do  no  harm. 

When  fermentation  begins  to  slacken,  turn 
the  heap  again,  and  break  up  all  the  lumps. 
The  finer  you  can  make  it  the  better.  Be  sure 
to  keep  it  moist  enough.  If  it  ferments  slowly, 
mix  some  sandy  soil  with  it.  Clay  soil  will  ar¬ 
rest  fermentation;  sand  will  accelerate  it. 
This  treatment  should  give  you  as  good  and 
rich  a  heap  of  well-rotted,  fine  manure,  as  ever 
was  put  on  a  garden. 

In  applying  manure,  the  great  aim  should  be 
to  incorporate  it  as  completely  as  possible  with 
the  soil.  It  is  not  easj'to  do  this  unless  the  ma¬ 
nure  is  thoroughly  reduced  before  it  is  applied 
to  the  soil.  If  it  is  plowed  in,  be  very  careful 
in  spreading  it  to  break  all  the  lumps.  And  it 
would  be  well,  if  it  can  be  done,  to  harrow  it 
after  it  is  spread.  If  the  harrow  pulls  it  into 
little  heaps,  spread  them  out  again  and  knock 
them  to  pieces  before  plowing  them  under. 

The  first  thing  I  do  in  the  garden  is  to  sow 
peas.  I  want  peas  every  day  from  the  middle 
of  June  to  the  first  of  August — and  I  have 
them ;  and  so  may  you  and  every  other  farmer. 

I  think  I  have  heard  an  occasional  whisper  in 
the  kitchen  to  the  effect  that  it  is  a  good  deal 
of  work  to  pick  the  peas  and  shell  them — but  I 
am  a  little  deaf  at  such  seasons.  And  I  believe 
if  you  will  grow’  the  peas,  they  will  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  to  -waste,  or  if  they  are  not  used, 
they  will  be  good  for  seed.  As  soon  as  the  frost 
is  out  of  the  surface-soil,  three  or  four  inches 
deep,  I  sow  a  quart  of  Carter’s  First  Crop,  a 
quart  of  Waite’s  Caractacus,  and  half  a  peck 
of  Early  Kent,  or  Daniel  O’Rourke.  I  make 
the  rows  four  feet  apart,  and  set  out  some  young 
cabbage  plants,  wintered  over  in  a  cold-frame, 
between  the  rows.  I  make  the  rows  four  inch¬ 
es  deep,  but  do  not  cover  the  seed  more  than 
an  inch  deep  with  soil,  but  I  put  on  three  or 
four  inches  of  horse  manure  on  top.  If  the  soil 
is  not  very  rich,  I  would  work  in  a  good  dress¬ 
ing  of  the  well-rotted  manure,  prepared  as 
above  directed.  Early  peas  want  rich  land,  and 
they  should  also  be  sown  very  thick — say  a 
quart  to  a  row  fifty  or  sixty  feet  long. 

On  warm,  sunny  days,  rake  off  the  manure 
and  let  the  sun  warm  the  light  covering  of  soil 
on  the  peas,  and  warm  the  manure  at  the  same 
time.  Toward  evening,  rake  back  the  manure 
on  the  rows  to  protect  them  in  case  of  frost. 
When  the  peas  begin  to  sprout,  rake  a  little 
light,  warm  soil  on  top  of  them,  mixed  with  a 
little  manure,  and  keep  doing  this  as  the  peas 
grow,  until  the  soil  and  manure  covers  them  an 
inch  or  so  higher  than  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Then  hoe  the  soil  up  on  each  side  the  row,  two 
or  three  inches  higher  than  the  peas.  This  will 
afford  considerable  protection  from  cold  winds. 
When  the  peas  get  three  or  four  inches  high, 
draw  up  the  soil  on  each  side  of  the  row  in  a 
broad  ridge,  leaving  a  wide  space  between,  and' 
then  pole  the  peas.  A  farmer  can  get  the  nicest 
kind  of  pea-brush  from  the  woods,  which,  if 
properly  taken  care  of,  will  last  two  or  three 
years.  The  more  side  branches  on  the  poles,  and 
the  nearer  the  ground,  the  fewer  poles  will  be 
required.  Trim  them  up,  fan-shaped,  and  sharp¬ 
en  the  ends  so  that  they  will  go  easily  into  the 
ground.  Put  them  on  each  side  of  the  row,  and 
let  them  be  narrower  at  the  bottom  than  at  the 
top.  It  is  a  very  common  mistake  to  have 
them  closer  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom. 
They  should  be  at  least  six  inches  apart  at  the 
top.  The  sun  can  then  get  among  the  vines, 
and  they  will  pod  better  and  ripen  earlier. 

For  the  main  crop  of  peas,  it  is  better  to  wait 
until  the  ground  gets  in  good  working  order — 
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but  no  longer.  They  can  hardly  be  put  in  too 
early,  provided  the  soil  is  dry,  but  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  plant  them  when  the  ground  is  wet. 
This  is  especially  true  of  Yeitche’s  Perfection, 
and  other  large  peas.  They  are  almost  certain 
to  rot  in  the  ground  if  it  is  cold  and  wet.  I 
sow  a  quart  of  Bishop’s  Long  Pod  and  a  quart 
of  Harrison’s  Perfection,  and  these  will  bridge 
over  the  time  between  the  early  peas  and  the 
main  crop.  I  know  of  nothing  better  for  the 
main  crop  than  Champion  of  England.  But 
they  want  deep,  rich  land,  and  land  that  was 
made  rich  a  year  or  more  ago.  But  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  this,  make  the  land  rich  by  the  liberal 
use  of  the  well  rotted  manure  we  have  described, 
and  let  it  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil 
under  the  peas  and  for  at  least  a  foot  on  each 
side  the  row,  and  nine  or  ten  inches  deep. 

I  have  never  had  any  satisfactory  results 
from  dwarf  peas,  but  have  not  tried  the  Little 
Gem.  With  the  editor  of  the  Agriculturist  at 
“  The  Pines,”  it  proved  excellent,  and  I  mean 
to  try  it.  With  me,  a  short,  half-dwarf  pea  is 
no  object.  If  I  have  to  pole  the  peas  at  all,  it 
is  about  as  easy  to  pole  Champion  of  England 
as  a  variety  that  does  not  grow  two  feet  high — 
and  it  is  much  easier  work  to  pick  from  the 
tall  rows  than  the  low  ones. 

In  the  cities  and  villages,  nearly  every  one 
who  has  any  taste  for  gardening  has  a  hot-bed. 
On  the  farm,  we  seldom  see  one ;  and  yet  the 
farmer  has  plenty  of  horse  manure  and  can 
make  a  hot-bed  with  little  trouble  and  expense; 
and  most  of  the  labor  required  is  during  a  com¬ 
paratively  leisure  season.  It  is  high  time  that 
farmers,  for  their  own  sake,  and  the  sake  of  their 
children,  paid  more  attention  to  their  gardens 
and  less  to  fast  horses.  Don’t  tell  me  you  can¬ 
not  afford  a  hot-bed  and  a  good  flower  and  vege¬ 
table  garden.  It  is  not  so.  Draw  out  a  dozen 
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loads  of  horse  or  sheep  manure  to  some  conven¬ 
ient  sunny  place  in  the  garden, sheltered  from  the 
north  and  west  winds.  Throw  the  manure  into 
a  loose  heap,  and  in  a  few  days  after  the  heat  is 
well  up,  make  it  into  a  liot-bed,  five  feet  high 
and  a  foot  wider  and  longer  than  the  sashes.  If 
you  have  no  mold  already  prepared,  put  on  the 
top  of  the  manure  five  or  six  inches  of  light,  rich, 
sandy  soil,  free  from  lumps.  The  better  way  is 
to  sift  it.  I  should  devote  one  sash  to  lettuce, 
sown  in  rows  two  inches  apart.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  sow  any  thing  broadcast,  as  it  causes 
so  much  more  work  in  weeding.  And  as  soon 
as  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  eat,  you  can 
pull  out  every  alternate  row,  and  leave  the  other 
rows  to  grow  larger.  If  you  have  any  super¬ 
phosphate,  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  scatter¬ 
ed  over  the  soil  in  each  sash  will  be  a  great 
help,  especially  to  lettuce.  Tomatoes  should 
receive  immediate  attention.  The  market  gar¬ 
deners  usually  manage  to  have  plants  twice  as 
large  as  I  can  raise,  and  three  times  as  high ; 
but  they  are  not  half  as  good  as  the  nice,  stocky 
plants  we  raise  ourselves.  I  sow  the  seed  thick 
in  rows,  and  transplant  into  a  cooler  hot-bed  or 
cold-frame  when  the  plants  begin  to  crowd  each 
other.  It  is  very  desirable  to  put  a  dozen  or 
two  of  plants,  of  some  early  variety,  into  two 
or  three-inch  pots  and  plunge  them  in  the  soil 
of  the  liot-bed.  But  I  have  not  time  to  go  into 
details.  Full  directions  can  be  found  in  the 
Agriculturist  and  in  the  books  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  liot-beds,  etc.  For  my  part,  I  attempt 


to  raise  but  few  things  in  'he  liot-bed,  such  as 
lettuce,  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  a  paper  or  two  of 
extra  early  cauliflowers  and  cabbage  and  flower 
seeds,  and  among  the  latter  phlox  drummondii 
is  my  great  favorite.  If  I  can  get  a  hundred 
early,  stocky  phlox  plants,  I  feel  sure  of  having, 
for  a  farmer,  quite  an  attractive  flower-garden. 

So  far  as  cabbage  and  cauliflowers  are  con¬ 
cerned,  I  have  usually  far  better  success  by  sow¬ 
ing  in  some  warm,  samty,  sheltered  spot  in  the 
open  ground  than  in  a  liot-bed.  I  generally 
start  a  dozen  or  so  early  potatoes  in  the  liot-bed, 
and  when  four  or  five  inches  high  transplant 
them  into  the  open  ground,  protecting  them  a 
few  days  'with  a  wooden  box  with  a  pane  of 
glass  on  top.  They  are  checked  but  little  by 
being  transplanted.  The  main  crop  of  early 
potatoes  should  be  planted  the  moment  the 
ground  is  in  proper  condition,  and  a  little  well- 
rotted  manure  in  the  trench  is  a  great  help,  and 
so  far  as  I  have  observed  it  does  not  increase 
the  rot  or  injure  the  quality  of  the  potatoes. 
Of  course,  a  warm,  dry,  sandy  soil  is  desirable. 

Do  not  attempt  to  make  a  garden  without  a 
garden-line.  Nothing  looks  worse  than  crooked 
rows.  We  should  hardly  know  how  to  get 
along  without  a  garden-marker.  Quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  designs  for  making  such  a  marker  have 
been  given  in  the  Agriculturist.  For  ordinary 
garden  purposes  I  find  one  made  as  follows  to 
answer  every  purpose:  Take  a  piece  of  two-by- 
three  scantling,  and  bore  boles  in  it  with  a  three- 
quarters  or  inch  bit,  15  inches  apart,  and  put  in 
some  pegs,  3  or  4  inches  long.  Bore  a  hole  in 
the  center  and  put  in  an  old  wooden  rake  han¬ 
dle.  In  a  small  garden,  a  marker  with  four 
teeth  is  large  enough.  And,  while  speaking  of 
tools,  let  me  say  that  you  should  have  a  light, 
bright,  sharp  spade,  and  a  good  steel  rake.  No 
man  can  do  good  work  with  a  dull  rusty  spade. 
Use  the  grindstone  freely  and  always  have  a 
sharp  edge  on  the  spades  and  hoes.  For  dig¬ 
ging  among  the  roots  of  trees  and  vines,  of 
course  you  must  have  a  garden  fork,  and  the 
tines  of  this,  also,  should  be  kept  bright  and 
sharp  at  the  points. 

Comparatively  few  farmers  have  much  suc¬ 
cess  in  growing  black-seed  onions.  There  are 
three  principal  reasons  for  this  :  poor  seed,  poor 
land,  and  late  sowing.  Onions  should  be  sown 
at  the  earliest  moment  the  ground  can  be  got 
into  good  condition.  And  if  they  are  sown 
by  hand,  I  would  soak  the  seed  in  warm  water 
for  24  or  48  hours  before  sowing. 

Parsnips  should  also  be  sown  early ;  then  car¬ 
rots  and  early  Bassano  beets,  and  for  my  part  I 
always  like  to  put  in  a  few  hills  of  corn  so  early 
as  to  run  considerable  risk  of  having  it  rot  in 
the  ground  or  nipped  by  frost;  putting  in  some 
more  a  "week  or  so  later.  But  I  think  I  have 
said  enough.  In  conclusion,  to  have  a  good 
garden  you  must  kill  the  weeds.  And  it  cannot 
be  too  often  repeated  that  you  must  attack  them 
early,  the  moment  they  are  out  of  the  ground, 
or  before.  Thousands  of  weeds,  just  as  they 
are  sprouting,  can  be  killed  with  a  steel-toothed 
rake.  And  as  soon  as  the  rows  can  be  traced, 
use  a  hook  or  a  hoe  freely.  You  cannot  stir  the 
ground  too  frequently  or  too  thoroughly.  And 
another  thing,  do  not  leave  the  plants  too 
thick.  If  there  are  three  plants  where  there 
should  be  but  one,  two  of  them  are  weeds 
and  should  be  treated  accordingly. 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  old  currant-bushes. 
A  little  of  the  manure  I  have  described,  if  fork¬ 
ed  into  the  soil  around  them,  will  act  like  magic. 
Keep  the  soil  well  stirred  around  them  and  free 
from  weeds.  Prune  out  all  the  dried  and  use¬ 


less  wood  and  shorteu-in  the  shoots.  As  soon 
as  the  leaves  appear,  look  out  for  the  eggs  of 
the  currrnt-worm  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves, 
and  crush  them.  Dust  the  bushes  with  helle¬ 
bore,  keep  down  the  suckers,  and  you  will  be 
rewarded  with  what  few  farmers  in  this  section 
now  have — a  noble  crop  of  currants. 

— - - «>  — a»®E— - -  - - 

Grassing  a  Terrace  or  Bank. — “To  use 
the  most  improved  method  for  covering  a  bank 
of  earth  with  grass,  there  is  just  one  satisfactory 
way,”  if  time  and  uniformity  of  the  surface  are 
important.  This  is  to  cover  it  with  sods,  taken 
from  a  road  side  or  from  an  old  pasture-field. 
A  heavy  seeding  of  white  clover  and  red-top 
will  make  a  good  finish  where  the  soil  does 
not  wash  and  gully  away;  but  alone  they  are 
hardly  reliable  for  terrace  work.  Upon  very 
steep  surfaces  the  turf  may  be  held  in  place  by 
means  of  wooden  pins  driven  through  it  into 
the  bank.  Pieces  of  lath,  a  foot  long,  answer 
the  purpose  very  well. 

- ■■&-« - i.  »  ■ 

Rock-Work  and  Alpine  Plants. 

A  mass  of  furnace  clinkers,  made  glaring 
white  with  lime-wash,  and  built  up  into  a  gro¬ 
tesque  form  unlike  any  thing  ever  seen  in  nature, 
is  often  dignified  by  the  name  of  rock-work. 
This  mass  is,  in  the  building,  provided  with 
“  pockets,”  to  hold  a  quart  or  so  of  earth,  and 
in  these  are  planted  Tropaeolums,  Scarlet  Gera¬ 
niums,  and  other  bedding  plants,  which,  in  our 


Fig.  1. — ROCK-WORK  BADLY  DONE. 


hot  summers,  present  a  sorry  spectacle,  having 
no  “deepness  of  earth.”  A  structure  of  this 
kind  obtruding  itself  in  a  conspicuous  place  in 
the  lawn,  is  one  of  those  horrors  one  is  forced 
to  witness  in  his  travels.  In  spite  of  this  sham 
work,  rock-work  can  be  constructed  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  will  be  in  good  taste  and  afford  much 
pleasure.  There  are  some  places  in  which 
rock-work  may  be  properly  introduced  as  a  fea- 


Fig.  2. — ROCK-WORK  PROPERLY  DONE. 


ture  of  the  landscape;  but  our  purpose  is  to 
speak  of  it  as  a  place  for  growing  such  plants 
as  will  grow  better  upon  rocks  than  elsewdiere, 
as  well  as  some  that  cannot  be  grown  at  ail  in 
the  open  border.  No  one  but  a  real  lover  of 
plants  will  ever  undertake  a  rock-work,  as  the 
plants  which  are  most  at  home  in  such  situa¬ 
tions  are  usually  delicate  subjects  that  com¬ 
mend  themselves  to  our  attention  by  their 
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modest  beauty  rather  than  by  their  brilliancy. 
Certain  plants  are  found  growing  naturally 
only  upon  rocks,  where  their  foliage  can  spread 
itself  to  the  sun,  while  their  roots  run 
down  through  the  earth-filled  crevices 
of  the  rocks  into  the  deep,  cool  soil  . 
far  below.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
with  plants  growing  in  alpine  regions,  and 
such  can  only  be  cultivated  with  success 
where  the  natural  conditions  are  ob¬ 
served.  Other  plants  seem  to  flourish  better 
among  loose  stones,  which  probably  act  as  a 
mulch.  'What  are  called  “Alpine  Plants” 
are  now  becoming  popular  in  England, 
though  we  must  confess  that  the  term 
“Alpine”  is  made  to  include  a  great  number 
of  things  that  have  no  mountain  origin. 

We  have  already  noticed  Mr.  Robin¬ 
son’s  work,  “Alpine  Flowers  for  British 
Gardens a  reference  to  its  list  of  plants 
will  show  that  the  term  “Alpine”  is  used 
in  a  very  comprehensive  sense.  In  the 
work  referred  to  the  author  gives  several 
illustrations  of  artificial  rock-work,  some  of 
which  we  borrow.  The  artificial  rock-work 
should  not  be  built  up  like  a  stone-wall, 
as  in  figure  1 ;  but  the  stones  should  be 
placed  so  as  to  appear  as  if  they  belonged 
there,  as  in  figure  2.  Whatever  crevices 
are  left  for  the  accommodation  of  plants — 
and  there  should  be  a  sufficiency  of  these — 
should  be  continuous  until  they  reach 
the  earth.  In  cases  where  elevated  masses 
of  rock-work  are  built  up,  the  same  pre¬ 
caution  of  keeping  open  a  communication 
with  the  earth  below  is  to  be  observed. 
Figure  3  gives  a  work  of  tins  kind  pro¬ 
perly  constructed,  and  figure  4  a  bad  ex¬ 
ample.  In  figure  3  the  plants  in  each  fissure 
have  a  chance  to  be  benefited  by  the  rains, 
while  in  figure  4  the  upper  rocks  com¬ 
pletely  shelter  the  lower  ones.  Of  course  a 
rock-work  can  be  made  of  any  dimensions, 
according  to  the  means  and  tastes  of  the 
builder ;  but  fortunately  it  is  not  necessary 
to  work  on  a  large  scale,  as  a  small  rocky 
bed  may  be  made  with  little  trouble  and 
expense,  which  will  grow  alpine  plants  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner.  A  bed  excavated 
to  the  depth  of  about  2  feet  is  to  be  filled 
in  with  peaty  soil  and  leaf  mold;  stones  TUE 
of  different  sizes  are  placed  around  the 
margin  to  raise  the  bed  above  the  general  level ; 
more  soil  is  to  be  added,  and  large  and  small 
stones  are  so  placed  as  to  crop  out  from  the  soil. 

A  bed  of  this  kind 
may  be  made  in 
a  retired  part  of  the 
garden,  and  serve  as 
the  home  of  many 
choice  alpines.  Mr. 
Robinson  gives  an 
illustration,  figure 
5,  of  a  bed  of  this 
kind  made  under 
his  directions  in 
the  suburbs  of  Lon¬ 
don.  We  must  defer 
a  list  of  the  readi¬ 
ly  obtainable  plants 
suited  for  rock-work  until  another  month. 


fell  into  a  neglect  from  which  it  now  appears 
to  be  reviving,  as  the  dealers  inform  us  that 
they  have  considerable  inquiry  for  the  seed.  It 


The  Tall  Meadow  Oat-Grass. 

J3T  T.  B.  BAKER,  THORNDALE,  CHESTER  CO.,  PA. 


[The  Oat-Grass,  or  Tall  Meadow  Oat-Grass,  as 
it  is  variously  called,  at  one  time  received  con¬ 
siderable  attention  from  agriculturists,  but  it 


tall  meadow  oat-grass. — {Arrhenatherum  avenaceum 


is  usually  in  the  catalogues  under  the  incorrect 
name  of  Avena  elatior.  It  is  quite  distinct  in  its 
structure  from  an  Avena  (oat).  We  give  an  en- 
graving,  showing 
the  general  appear- 
ance  ^ie  foliage 
and  flowering  pan- 
icle.  At  one  side 
is  a  magnified 
*  g  '  single  spikelet.  It 
is  two  -  flowered ; 
the  lower  flower  is 
staminate  and  bar¬ 
ren,  and  bears  upon 
its  back  an  awn,  or 
bristle ;  the  upper 
flower,  only,  is  per¬ 
fect,  or  seed-bear¬ 
ing.  The  following  article,  by  Mr.  Baker,  was 
prepared  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Henry  A.  Dreer, 
of  Philadelphia,  through  whose  kindness  we 
are  able  to  present  it  to  our  readers. — Ed.] 
“  In  the  winter  of  1862,  or  spring  of  1863, 1 
purchased  from  Henry  A.  Dreer  three  or  four 
bushels  of  Tall  Meadow  Oat-Grass  seed ;  in  the 
spring  of  1863  I  seeded  it,  witli  barley,  on  two 


Fiji,  4. — wrong. 


acres  of  good  ground.  The  seed  was  mixed  with 
the  barley,  and  both  drilled  with  the  ordinary 
grain-drill.  The  greater  portion  of  the  grass 
seed  did  not  come  up,  owing,  I  think,  to 
its  being  covered  too  deeply;  the  grass 
was  consequently  thinner  than  I  desired, 
but  still  I  have  been  well  satisfied  with  the 
result.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  (1863) 
the  grass,  I  think,  obtained  a  growth  of  18 
inches,  the  blades  very  numerous  and  fine. 
In  the  spring  of  1864,  and  every  year  since, 
I  have  cropped  it  for  seed  and  mowed  the 
stubble  for  hay.  The  stubble  makes  superior 
hay,  because  of  the  numerous  green  blades, 
about  a  foot  long,  growing  from  the  roots  of 
the  grass  while  the  seed  is  ripening.  I  have 
now  about  100  acres  of  land  seeded  with 
this  grass  and  orchard  grass  mixed,  and 
next  spring  I  hope  to  have  50  acres  more. 
The  grass  matures  for  hay  about  the  5th  of 
June,  and  for  seed  about  the  10th  to  15th  of 
June.  The  seed  is  very  difficult  to  save.  The 
moment,  almost,  that  it  is  ripe  it  falls  off; 
the  top  seeds  ripen  a  few  days  earlier  than 
the  lower  seeds.  For  two  seasons  I  lost 
all  the  seed  by  delaying  cutting  a  few  days. 

“  Last  spring  was  the  only  time  that  the 
two  acres  were  top-dressed  with  a  light 
dressing  of  shoveliugs  from  a  cow-yard. 
The  land,  as  I  have  remarked,  was  in  good 
condition  when  it  was  seeded,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  is  hard  on  the  ground ;  certainly 
it  does  not  impoverish  the  ground  equal 
to  timothy.  It  would  do  a  farmer  good 
to  see  the  stand  of  grass  now  on  the  two . 
acres.  There  is  no  difficulty  about  getting 
three  crops  a  year  for  soiling  cows.  By 
the  middle  of  May  the  grass  will  be  from 
ten  to  fifteen  inches  high.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  July  it  will  be  fit  to  cut  again,  and 
a  third  time  in  the  latter  part  of  August. 
For  pasture,  it  excels  all  the  grasses  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  Cattle,  horses, 
and  sheep  prefer  it  to  any  other  grass  I 
have  on  the  farm.  I  have  heretofore  seeded 

only  objec- 
grows  as  fast 
tall  at  harvest 
however,  is  bet- 
hay  that  is  made.  In 
and  1869, 1  fed  70  acres 
of  straw  to  my  dairy  cows; 
better  than  they  would  timothy,  and 
I  am  confident  it  was  better  for  them  than  tim¬ 
othy  hay.  Next  spring  I  purpose  seeding  10 
acres  with  1  Tall  Meadow  Oat-Grass  ’  alone.  I 
desire  to  have  the  ground  prepared  this  fall,  and 
sow  the  seed  as  early  as  possible  in  the  spring. 
The  quantity  of  seed  to  the  acre  should  not  be 


Fig.  5. — A  ROCKY  BED  FOR  ALPINES. 

less  than  two  bushels — I  prefer  three  bushels. 
The  grass  ripens  for  bay  rather  earlier  than 
clover,  and  is  therefore  better  to  sow  with  clover 
than  timotli3r. 

“I  have  given  my  driving  horses,  since  the 
fall  of  1863,  no  other  kind  of  hay  than  1  Tall 
Meadow  Oat-Grass.’  These  horses  are  valuable, 
and  I  feed  them  this  because  I  think  it  the  best 
hay  I  can  grow  for  them.  It  is  soft  and  pleasant 
to  feel  and  look  at,  and  not  harsh  and  woody,” 
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(For  other  Household  Items ,  see  “  Basket ”  pages.) 


The  Patching  and  Darning  Exhibition. 

“  What  a  pity,”  exclaimed  many  a  visitor  to  the 
late  Patching  Exhibition  at  245  Broadway,  “that 


CLASS  B — PATCHING — SECOND  PRIZE— COAT. 

ail  the  ladies  who  have  contributed  cannot  be  here 
to  see  this  display!”  It  is  a  pity,  for  truly  the 
sight  was  strangely  interesting  and  suggestive. 
And,  “what  a  pity,”  have  we  echoed  over  and 
over  again,  “that  they  could  not  have  seen  the  de¬ 


cloak  made  of  sixty-eight  pieces,  arid  the  darner  of 
the  stocking  with  one  hundred  holes.  To  be  sure 
the  February  Agriculturist  6tood  ready  to  tell  all 
that  was  to  be  told,  but  it  was  in  a  hurry  to  be  off 
to  the  printers,  and  so  could  not  take  everything. 
There  were  photographs  of  garments,  darns  and 
patches  to  be  shown,  interesting  letters,  also,  sug¬ 
gestions  and  hints  to  be  communicated,  and,  be¬ 
yond  all,  a  document  from  the  Committee  of 
Award.  “  If  we  could  but  stretch  the  prize-lists,” 
exclaimed  one  of  the  judges,  when,  after  examining 
the  mended  garments  again  and  again,  they  laid 
this  piece  aside  as  best,  then  that  piece,  and  an¬ 
other,  and  then,  after  anxiously  comparing  the 
three,  settled  the  matter  with  a  sigh.  The  press- 
sure  of  about  fifty  “  nearly  bests”  was  torture.  At 
every  award  the  Committee  could  feel  the  reproach¬ 
ful  eyes  of  wonderful  patehers  and  darners  turned 
in  surprise  toward  them.  One  lady  was  almost  sure 
she  heard  a  plaintive  “  O  don’t !”  from  a  marvel  of 
a  mended  stocking,  when,  after  much  discussion, 
it  was  placed  on  the  no-prize  pile. 

So  it  happens,  that  while  the  February  Agricul¬ 
turist  gave  the  prize-list  entire,  and,  through  the 
brilliant  description  of  a  lady  visitor,  took  every¬ 
body  to  the  show,  this  March  number  also  has 
somewhat  to  do  with  the  matter. 

The  following  were  awarded  a  copy  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  by  the  Publishers  : 

No.  83. — Mrs.  Laura  S.  Bixby,  Honesdale,  Pa.  ; 
Class  D,  Men’s  Pantaloons.  No.  195. — Master 
Newton  G.  Leslie,  Comstock,  Kalamazoo  Co. ; 
Mich. ;  Class  A,  Shirt ;  Class  E,  Socks.  No.  92.— 
Mrs.  (Widow)  F.  G.  Chamberlin,  Locust  Grove, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  care  of  Luther  W.  Cham¬ 
berlin,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.  :  Class  F,  Pair  of 
Stockings.  No.  482. — Miss  Ellen  A.  Fisher,  George¬ 
town,  Ill. ;  Class  B,  Boy’s  Pantaloons  (1  pair).  No. 
671. — Mrs.  Betsey  Baker,  Genoa  P.  O.,  Pawnee 
Indian  Agency,  Platte  Co.,  Neb.  ;  Class  D,  Panta¬ 
loons  ;  Class  B,  Coat. 

COMPETITORS  DESERVING  HONORABLE  MENTION. 

IdaIngalsbee,N.  Y.;  MissM.  E.  II.  Haunetto,  Conn. 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Tank,  N.  J.;  Miss  J.  Hague,  N.  J. ;  Mrs. 
S.  S.  Hooker, N.Y.;  Mrs.  B.  K.  Audrews,  Mich.;  A.  B. 
Wilcox,  Mass. ;  Mrs.  S.  D.  Hopper,  N.  Y. ;  Eleanor 
Wood,  N.  Y.;  Miss  Jennie  Megie,  O. ;  Mrs.  Jennie 
Minden,  Ind.;  Mrs.  Cynthia Estler,  N.  J. ;  Mrs.  Emi¬ 
ly  Clifton,  Pa. ;  Mrs.  J.  B.  Armstrong,  Md.  ;  Grace 
L.  Sargent, Mass.;  Mary  A.  Sargent, Mass.;  MissM.  A. 
Chittenden,  Mich.;  Miss  Annie  E.  Williamson,  L.  I.; 
Miss  LibbioMinsr,  Conn.;  S.  Elizabeth  Koons,Balt.; 
John  Doolittle, Conn.;  Newton  G.  Leslie, Mich.;  Mrs. 
S.  C.  Cleveland,  N.  Y.  ;  Ellie,  care  of  C.  S.  Nichols, 
Esq., Mass.;  Miss  Y.  M.  King,  Md.;  Mrs.  E.  J.  Ander¬ 
son,  N.J.;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Barker, N.Y.;  Miss  Maggie 
J.  Shaw,  Pa.;  Minnie  Tullululi  Bliss,  Vt. ;  Miss 
Augusta  Brown,  N.C.;  Flora  Sortorc,  N.Y.;  Abbie  E. 
Saxe,  Pa. ;  Miss  J.  L.  Stephens,  O.  ;  Nellie  B. 
Foote, O. ;  Miss  II.  T.  Halkins,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  F.  G. 
Chamberlin,  N.Y.;  Emily  Harrod,  N.  J.;  Mrs.  Nancy 
Randolph,  Minn ;  Eurice  Bassett,  Ind.;  Mrs.  Marga¬ 
ret  B.  Rundle,  Miss.  ;  Miss  V.  M.  King,  Md. ;  Mrs. 
Mary  B.  Thompson,  Mass.  ;  Kate  E.  Sinclair,  N.  Y.; 
Abbie  A.  Haviland,  Md. ;  Mrs.  Win.  H.  Steere,  R. 
I. ;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Reed,  N.  Y.;  M.  P.  Wyatt,  N.  Y.; 
Miss  M.  A.  Chittenden,  Mich.;  Mrs.  W.  A.  Bass, 
Conn.;  Emily  Har¬ 
rod,  N.  J.;  Miss 
M.  A.  Fralick, 

Mich. ;  Mary  K. 

•  Lillie,  N.  J. 

Our  readers  have 
already  heard  of 
the  wondrous  little 
cloak,  pretty  and 
demure  -  lookiug, 
that  concealed  in 
its  fair  expanse  we 
cannot  remember 
III?/'  how  many  old  pan- 

|P/  taloons,  vests  and 

coat-linings.  Its 
picture  is  given 
on  this  page,  and 
here  is  the  letter 

class  B— first  prize— girl’s  cloak  (inside).  that  came  with  it : 


FIRST  PRIZE — CLASS  B. 

Washington,  Iowa,  Bee.  5th,  1870. 
Dear  Ladies  of  the  Mission:  You  seem  to  be 


CLASS  E — DARNED  STOCKING. 

light  of  those  who,  after  the  show,  opened  the 
great  bundles  at  the  “  Old  Brewery”  or  Five  Points 
Mission.  That  would  have  been  reward  enough  for 
any  one,  even  for  the  lady  who  sent  the  little 


CLASS  D — DARNING — 1st  PRIZE. 


CLASS  B — PATCHED 
TROUSERS — FIRST 
PRIZE. 

getting  desperate  in  search  of  an  economical  wom¬ 
an.  I  presume,  when  you  view  this  cloak,  con¬ 
taining  sixty-eight  pieces,  you  will  think  you  have 
found  one.  The  garment  you  now  see  is  made  of 
four  pairs  of  old  pants,  one  old  vest,  and  two  old 

[fffli 


CLASS  C — DARNING— SECOND  PRIZE — GIRL’S  SACK. 

coat-linings.  It  has  been  worn  by  my  little  girl 
three  years  to  public  school  just  as  it  is  now,  with 
the  exception  of  rclining  the  hood  and  rebinding 
the  cloak  each  season.  Each  garment  from  which 
this  is  made  was  worn  over  one  year,  and  some  of 
them  were  worn  three  and  four  years.  I  made  this 


CLASS  B — FIRST  PRIZE— GIRL’S  CLOAK  (OUTSIDE). 
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in  two  clays,  and  remarked  when  I  was  making;  it, 
“I  deserved  a  pension,”  but  I  conclude  now,  if  I 
can  get  $15  after  three  years’  wear,  I  -will  be  satis¬ 
fied.  I  am  not  a  tailoress,  but  I  am  over  sixteen 
years  old.  I  am  just  a  poor  man’s  wife.  May  this 
cloak  keep  some  other  parents’  little  darling  warm 
this  winter.  P.  S.— I  attach  these  little  white 
pieces  to  assist  you  in  counting. 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Parker. 

The  specimen  of  darning,  on  girl’s  sack,  comes 
out  distinctly  under  the  searching  eye  of  the  came¬ 
ra,  and  is  so  shown  in  our  engraving,  but  it  is  hard 
to  find  in  tire  garment  itself.  This  little  note  was 
pinned  to  the  sack  : 

West  Philadelphia,  Dec.  31st,  1870. 

Dear  Mr.  Judd  :  I  have  seen  your  offer  to  little 
girls  for  them  to  send  you  samples  of  their  skill  in 
mending  and  darning  clothes.  I  am  now  twelve 
years  old  and  not  a  tailoress,  and  I  thought  I 
would  send  you  this  little  sack,  which  I  have  been 
wearing  for  two  years.  I  have  darned  it  in  several 
places  entirely  by  myself.  Hoping  it  may  be  of 
service  to  some  poor  little  girl,  Louise  G.  Dreer. 

The  other  illustrations  need  no  explanation. 
They  are  as  accurate  as  photographer  and  engraver 
could  make  them,  and,  though  homely  in  them¬ 
selves,  will  certainly  interest  all  who  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  took  an  active  part  in  the  show. 

Many  of  the  letters  accompanying  articles  for 
competition  contained  excellent  suggestions,  show¬ 
ing  that  the  true  housewifely  spirit  is  by  no  means 
extinct  in  this  age  of  revolutionary  ideas.  Now 
and  then  a  husband  has  something  to  say,  and 
always  he  says  it  with  a  will. 

“I  am  delighted,”  writes  W.  P.  S.,  “to  see  that 
such  encouragement  is  given  to  this  branch  of 
economy.  I  am 'pastor  of  a  LTnited  Presbyterian 
congregation  in  this  place,  and,  like  many  of  our 
country  pastors,  live  on  a  6mall  salary.  We  are 
poor,  and  try  to  economize.  My  wife,  though  not 
a  tailoress,  but  formerly  a  school-teacher,  makes 
and  mends  most  of  the  clothes  for  the  family.” 

Julia  M.  S.,  a  Western  woman  who  evidently  has 
kept  her  heart  young  through  the  “  three  times 
sixteen”  years  of  her  life,  lets  fall  a  few  sugges¬ 
tions,  that  are  scattered  here  in  the  hope  that  they 
may  take  root  and  ripen  in  ready  places  : 

“  Of  old  coats  and  pantaloons,  I  have  none  to  ex¬ 
periment  on,  as  we  have  a  worthy  indigent  friend 
who  wears  all  of  my  husband’s  half-worn  clothes, 
from  his  hat  to  his  bools.”  Who  has  not  a  “  worthy 
indigent  friend”  somewhere  who  could  be  thus 
delicately  and  generously  aided  without  cost  or 
labor  ?  “  As  to  woman’s  clothing,”  adds  the  lady, 
“my  own  experience  is  this,  that  it  is  better  econ¬ 
omy,  both  for  myself  and  those  to  whom  I  give, 
for  me  to  patch  and  darn  for  ourselves,  especially 
if  the  garment  is  of  flue  material,  and  buy  new, 
stout  and  substantial  material  for  those  who  need  ; 
for  that  class  of  people  have  seldom  the  ‘  know¬ 
how  ,’or  the  disposition,  to  make  available  anything 
that  is  half-worn  and  needs  altering  or  mending.” 

Here  comes  a  sweet,  motherly  bit  of  bragging  : 

“  I  had  one  ‘  premium  on  patching’  a  short  time 
ago ;  it  was  when  I  began  to  patch  again  after  a 
long  sickness,  when  other  hands  had  done  my  sew¬ 
ing  :  I  heard  my  two  boys  talking,  as  they  looked 
at  the  knees  of  Wally’s  pants:  ‘There,’ said  one, 
'that  looks  as  though  mother  was  better ;  just  see 
those  patches.’  ‘Yes,’ said  the  other,  ‘mother’s 
patches  look  nice  enough  to  wear  to  meeting  any 
time.’  I  think,  after  that  compliment,  I  can  do 
without  a  premium,  don’t  you  ?”  Yes,  indeed  we  do. 

A  clergyman’s  widow  incidentally  brings  forward 
a  wrong  that  is  often  thoughtlessly  done  by  even 
kind-hearted  persons  who  feel  that  ‘  a  small  account 
is  of  no  account,’  and  therefore  neglect  it  day  after 
day,  forgetting  that  little  wages  often  are  the  hard¬ 
est  to  earn,  and  the  most  sorely-needed  wheu  they 
are  earned : 

“  I  have  been  instructing  the  children  of  quite  a 
wealthy  lady,  who  now  owes  me  about  ten  dollars, 
which  for  weeks  I  have  had  the  promise  of  receiv¬ 
ing.  But  I  understand  she  is  gay  and  fashionable, 
and  .  .  .  When  a  person  becomes  a  slave  to 

fashion  the  heart  seems  to  evaporate.”  Later  in 


the  letter,  however,  comes  these  more  cheerful 
words  :  “  My  son  bids  fair  to  make  a  good  fanner, 
under  his  home  instruction.  As  I  have  for  some 
years  past  devoted  myself  to  that  branch  of  busi¬ 
ness,  you  can  readily  perceive  that  we  need  your 
papers.”  You  shall  have  them,  good  mother. 

Think  of  the  patient  industry  of  the  home-life 
indicated  in  these  simple  sentences  : 

SECOND  PRIZE— CLASS  B. 

0.  Judd  &  Co.— Gentlemen  :  This  coat  was  two 
or  three  years  ago  so  badly  moth-eaten  that  it  was 
considered  beyond  the  possibility  of  repair.  I  have 
set  in  more  than  forty  patches,  and  darned  more 
than  one  hundred  holes  in  it.  A  microscope  would 
probably  not  reveal  beauties  in  the  work,  but  by  it 
only  can  any  considerable  proportion  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  tliq  stitches  taken  in  it  be  revealed.  I  have 
made  all  the  repairs,  am  over  sixteen,  and  am  not  a 
tailoress.  Clara  M.  Blodget. 

“Years  ago,”  writes  Mrs.  Laura  A.  B.,  “patch¬ 
ing  and  darning  constituted  so  large  a  share  of  the 
work  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  well-to-do 
farmers  and  mechanics  of  the  country,  that  it  was 
no  unusual  thing  for  them  to  go  into  a  store  and  in¬ 
quire  for  darning-needles,  and  good  stubbed  patch¬ 
ing-needles  (bethinking  themselves,  no  doubt,  that 
as  their  husbands’  garments  were  of  such  heavy 
material,  no  slender  or  deiieate  needle  would  do 
the  work).  But  now-a-days,  instead  of  darning  and 
patching-needles,  we  find  instead  worsted  and 
crotchet-needles 

“  By  all  means,”  says  another  correspondent, 
“  let  us  add  a  new  department  to  our  public  semi¬ 
naries  for  girls — such  a  one  as  is  suggested  in  an 
article  on  ‘  Helpless  Girls,’  in  the  Hearth  and  Home 
of  Dec.  31st.  If  near  enough  resident,  I  would 
most  cheerfully  lend  my  hand  to  assist  the  lady  in 
her  charitable  operation,  and  help  her  instruct  her 
young  ladies  some  hours  each  day  to  put  on  patches 
neatly,  darn  stockings  handsomely,  etc.  I  should 
be  most  happy  to  meet  with  the  new  department. 
It  will  be  a  very  trying  undertaking;  it  will  be 
much  like  putting  up  a  new  building  on  no  founda¬ 
tion,  but  foundations  may  be  prepared  for  those  to 
come.  I  should,  sirs,  be  happy  to  receive  the  ad¬ 
dress  through  your  paper.” 

With  these  brief  extracts  we  conclude  this  little 
extra  gossip  about  the  Patching  and  Darning  Show. 


Cows’  Milk  for  Infants. 


An  English  physician,  Dr.  Selby  Norton,  has  re¬ 
cently  been  investigating  the  subject  of  rearing 
children  by  hand  ;  his  results  are  given  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  “Milk  Journal,”  from  which  we  condense  the 
following  notes:  Dr.  N.  states  that  90  per  cent  of 
the  diseases  of  children  fed  by  hand,  are  due  to 
improper  feeding.  Mothers’  milk  is  the  very  best 
food  for  the  infant ;  next  to  this,  stands  cows’  milk, 
properly  diluted.  So  near  a  perfect  substitute  is 
the  cow’s  milk  for  the  mother’s  milk  in  chemical 
composition  and  adaptability  to  the  infantile  stom¬ 
ach,  that  he  deems  it  a  matter  of  indifference  which 
is  used.  He  utterly  discards  all  the  starchy  forms 
of  food  for  infants,  that  have  from  time  to  time 
been  proposed.  The  milk  should  be  mixed  with 
an  equal  bulk  of  water  for  the  first  three  months 
of  the  child’s  life ;  after  this  the  quantity  of  water 
may  be  gradually  lessened,  until  at  six  months  the 
proportions  are  one-third  water  and  two-thirds 
milk.  From  this  point  to  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
richness  of  the  mixture  is  gradually  increased  to 
one-quarter  water  and  three-quarters  milk,  but  be¬ 
yond  this  the  quantity  of  water  is  never  to  be  di¬ 
minished.  Among  the  common  mistakes  of  those 
who  feed  cows’  milk  to  infants,  and  which  are  to 
be  avoided,  Dr.  Norton  enumerates  boiling  the 
milk,  which  coagulates  the  albumen  of  the  milk 
and  renders  it  indigestible.  The  same  result  fol¬ 
lows  from  adding  the  diluting  water  when  too  hot. 
Sugar  should  never  be  added  to  the  milk.  It  is  a 
very  common  custom  to  sweeten  the  child’s  food, 
but  Dr.  N.  thinks  that  it  interferes  with  its  diges¬ 
tibility.  Milk  naturally  contains  a  considerable 
proportion  of  sugar,  but  this  is  sugar  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  and  cannot  be  replaced  by  ordinary  cane  sugar. 


Finally,  the  milk  when  fed,  should  he  about  as 
warm  as  new  milk,  and  fresh  and  good,  while  the 
greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  feeding- 
bottle  clean  and  free  from  the  slightest  curd. 


A  Towel  for  Each. 

It  is  not  uncommon,  in  country  houses,  for  all 
the  members  of  the  family  to  use  the  same  towel 
for  wiping  their  hands  and  faces.  I  am  often  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  how  this  practice  prevails  even  among 
people  of  considerable  cultivation.  Frequently 
the  towel  is  made  of  three  yards  of  good  crash, 
sewed  together  at  the  ends,  and  hung  over  a  roller. 
This  seems  very  generous  and  nice  when  it  is  clean, 
but  not  so  after  it  has  hung  there  two  or  three 
days,  used  at  morning,  noon  and  night  by  half  a 
dozen  persons.  We  may  he  able  to  endure  a  good 
deal  of  our  own  dirt,  when  we  are  obliged  to,  but 
it  is  not  a  morbid  delicacy  that  shrinks  from  using 
a  towel  soiled  by  other  persons. 

Each  human  body  gives  forth  its  own  peculiar 
personal  excretions  from  every  pore  of  the  skin — 
waste  matter,  more  or  less  filthy.  So  it  is  not 
merely  the  impurity  derived  from  external  sources 
that  we  wash  and  wipe  away  when  we  perform  our 
ablutions.  It  is  also  this  one’s  dyspepsia,  that 
one’s  biliousness,  the  other  one’s  tobacco — ugh  ! 
Give  me  a  clean  towel,  please  ! 

And  please  give  every  child  its  own  towel,  and 
its  own  comb,  as  soon  as  it  is  old  enough  to  use 
them.  And  now  I  want  to  add — please,  O,  fellow 
citizens  !  give  every  human  being  a  chance  to  bathe 
the  whole  body,  privately,  whenever  one  wishes  to 
do  so,  in  a  comfortable  bath-room,  with  plenty  of 
hot  and  cold  water,  and  a  good  bath-tub,  and  all 
the  clean  towels  desired  !  It. 


Moreton  Farm  Cake. 


BY  AUNT  HATTIE. 


Take  two  pounds  of  butter,  set  it  in  the  cake- 
bowl  near  the  fire,  until  it  is  softened  throughout, 
but  not  melted.  Now  add  to  the  butter  two  pounds 
of  nice,  white,  soft  sugar,  and  mix  them  thoroughly 
together,  or  until  creamed.  Take  out  one  half  of 
this  cream  and  reserve  it  in  a  separate  bowl  until 
wanted.  To  the  cream  in  the  bowl  add  one  quart 
of  pretty  warm,  sweet  milk.  Now  stir  in  gradually 
four  pounds  of  flour,  and  then  mix  in  very  thor¬ 
oughly  a  teacupful  of  lively  home-made  yeast.  Let 
it  stand  in  a  warm  place  until  very  light.  In  four 
hours  it  should  be  raised  enough,  when  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  butter  and  sugar  may  be  added, 
and  a  little  more  flour,  if  needed.  Have  two 
pounds  of  raisins  nicely  stoned  (seedless  raisins 
are  not  so  rich  as  the  others),  and  add  them  to 
the  cake,  a  little  pulverized  mace,  and,  if  at  hand, 
some  candied  lemon  peel.  Let  it  rise  again.  When 
well  raised,  mix  it  well,  using  the  hands,  and  pro¬ 
portion  it  off  into  well-buttered  pans.  Allow  the 
pans  to  stand  in  a  moderately  warm  place  until  the 
cakes  are  beginning  to  rise,  then  put  them  to  bake 
in  a  steady  oven,  and  bake  them  fully  an  hour,  or 
longer,  if  only  one  or  two  pans  are  used.  It  will 
be  better  to  try  the  cake  in  the  usual  way  before 
removing  from  the  oven.  Thrust  a  nice  clean  straw 
or  fine  skewer  gently  into  the  thickest  part  of  the 
center  of  the  loaf;  if  it  is  perfectly  clear  when  drawn 
out,  the  cake  is  sufficiently  baked.  I  generally  leave 
it  in  a  few  minutes  longer,  to  make  sure.  Fruit 
cakes  require  a  much  longer  time  to  bake  than 
delicate  and  sponge  cakes.  There  are  no  eggs 
used  in  this  cake;  none  are  needed.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  cake  for  economical  housekeepers  to  make 
iu  winter,  when  eggs  are  scarce.  Some  persons 
never  eat  cake  because  eggs  disagree  with  them. 
They  will  find  this  cake  wholesome  and  delicious. 
If  the  top  and  sides  of  the  cakes  are  frosted,  they 
will  keep  moist  and  sweet  for  a  long  time. 

Brown  paper  is  nice  for  keeping  cake.  Wrap 
the  cake  iu  the  paper  before  putting  it  in  the  crock 
or  tin  cake-box.  The  paper  helps  to  keep  out  the 
moisture  of  the  changing  atmosphere,  and  of 
course  the  cake  will  keep  longer  the  more  com¬ 
pletely  it  is  excluded  from  the  air. 
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About  BJiomSseys. 

BY  “CARLETON.” 


Daring  the  years  that  1  have  been  knocking  about  the 
world,  I  have  traveled  in  a  great  variety  of  ways— in  cars, 
on  steamboats,  on  ocean  steamers,  in  sailing  vessels,  in 
stages,  in  hacks,  on  rafts,  on  horseback,  on  donkeys,  and 
on  foot.  1  have  seen  many  amusing  scenes,  especially 
with  donkeys.  I  venture  a  guess  that  not  more  than  half 
of  the  hoys  and  girls  who  read  the  Agriculturist  ever  saw 
one  of  the  long-eared  animals,  for  there  are  not  many  of 
them  in  the  Eastern  States.  Their  voice  is  not  quite  so 
tuneful  as  that  of  the  nightingale,  and  when  they  attempt 
to  bray  they  make  such  a  botch  of  it  that  you  cannot  help 
laughing. 

My  Uncle  Ben  bought  one  once  when  he  was  in  Brigh¬ 
ton  market,  and  sent  it  np  to  his  farm  in  the  country ; 
it  was  tlie  first  one  ever  seen  in  the  neighborhood.  Zeke 
Simple,  not  knowing  what  had  happened,  went  into  the 
stable,  and  the  donkey,  seeing  the  door  open,  pricked 
up  his  ears,  opened  his  jaws,  and  gave  a  bray  so  loud  and 
unearthly,  so  unlike  any  thing  Zeke  had  ever  heard,  that 
his  hair  stood  on  end,  his  cheeks  were  white,  and  his 
eyes  started  from  their  sockets.  He  ran  into  the  house 
and  asljed  if  it  was  not  the  devil ! 

Unless  you  have  had  some  experience  with  donkeys 
you  do  not  know  their  qualities  ;  they  are  the  most  cheer¬ 
ful,  patient,  plodding,  obstinate  creatures  in  the  world. 
They  will  work  patiently  all  day,  and  live  on  little  or 
nothing.  They  kick,  and  they  stop  when  you  want  them 
to  go,  and  go  when  you  want  them  to  stop.  Their  ears 
are  so  large  that  they  take  in  a  great  deal  of  sound,  which 
they  let  out  through  their  mouths.  They  have  big  heads, 
and  would  have  you  believe  that  they  are  honest,  but 
they  are  wily  and  cunning,  and  play  a  prank  upon  you 
when  you  least  expect  it. 

X  remember  a  very  funny  scene  that  I  saw'  during  the 
war.  We  were  roughing  it  in  Tennessee.  It  was  a  few 
weeks  after  the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  and  the 
army  was  in  camp  in  the  grand  old  woods,  waiting  for 
the  mud  to  dry  np.  There  was  little  to  do  except  to  eat 
our  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper,  of  hard-tack  and  salt 
pork  ;  but  one  day  we  had  a  hearty  laugh  over  a  donkey- 
race,  and  this  was  the  way  it  came  about:  Jim  and  Jake 
were  negro  teamsters,  and  each  had  a  baggage  w’agon 
with  six  mules  and  donkeys  to  draw  it.  They  had  been 
Blaves,  but  were  in  the  Union  army  “  A  fitin’  for  de 
Union,”  as  Jim  said.  They  were  proud  of  their  posi¬ 
tions  and  of  their  teams. 

“  My  team  is  de  best  team  dar  is  in  the  whole  army,” 
said  Jake. 

“  No,  it  isn’t,  sah,  my  team  is  de  bettennost.  Dey  is 
fat  and  slick,  and  can  draw  eber  so  much  more  dan 
yours,”  Jim  answered. 

“0,  no  sah,  dey  can't;  dey  can’t  do  it,  no  how,  sah. 
I’ve  got  de  best  donkey  dar  is  in  de  whole  army,  dat  griz¬ 
zled  one  with  a  white  nose.  He  can  beat  any  one  of 
your’s,  Jim,  all  holler,  on  a  race,”  responded  Jake. 

“  No,  he  can’t,  sah.  Yon  bet.  Dat  black  one  of  mine, 
he’ll  beat  yours  all  to  miffin’  in  no  time,”  was  Jim’s  reply. 

“  I’ll  bet  a  dollar  he  can’t.  Pll  bet  two  dollars  he  can 
run  faster  than  yours.” 

“I’ll  bet  one  hundred  dollars  he  can’t.” 

“  I’ll  bet  five  hundred  dollars  he  can,”  said  Jim,  be¬ 
coming  quite  excited.  Jake,  too,  was  getting  warmed 
up,  and  the  soldiers  one  by  one  came  out  from  their 
tents  to  see  what  was  going  on.  As  they  had  n’t  five  cents 
-In  the  world  they  had  set  the  stakes  quite  high  enough. 

“Bring  out  your  donkeys,”  cried  a  wide-awake  sol¬ 
dier,  who  wanted  some  fun;  “here’s  a  plug  of  tobacco 
for  the  one  who  wins.” 

Away  went  Jake,  and  away  went  Jim,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  both  were  back  again.  Each  mounted  on  his 
favorite  donkey,  without  saddles,  with  rope  halters  round 
the  necks  of  the  animals,  and  each  with  a  good  switch. 

“  Go  when  I  give  the  word,”  said  the  soldier,  “  and 
the  one  who  rides  out  round  that  oak  tree  in  the  old  cot¬ 
ton  field  and  gets  back  here  first  will  get  the  tobacco. 

The  riders  raised  their  switches,  and  sat  ready  to  strike 
the  donkeys. 

“  One — two— three — go  j” 

Each  switch  came  down  with  a  whack,  and  each  don¬ 
key  leaped  ahead.” 

“  Go  it  Jim  1” 

“  Put  in  Jake  1” 

Whack,  whack,  went  the  sticks.  The  donkeys  ran  and 
galloped.  Now  one  was  ahead,  and  now  the  other,  and 
now  they  were  neck  arid  neck,  and  then  Jake’s  donkey 
suddenly  planted  his  fore  feet  into  the  ground,  gave  a 
kick  with  his  hind  ones,  and  the  rider  shot  forward 
heels  overhead,  turned  a  summersault,  and  lay  sprawling 
on  the  ground,  while  the  dbnkey  trotted  off  to  a  patch  of 
green  ,  gra^s,  and  began  to  nibble  it  just  as  if  he  had 
played  no  prank ;  while  Jim  trotted  back  and  took  his 


tobacco.  It  was  so  funny  to  see  Jake  flying  through  the 
air  that  the  soldiers  laughed  until  the  tears  ran  down 
their  cheeks.  Jake  was  so  mortified  that  he  did  not 
show  himseli  until  the  next  day. 

Had  I  space  I  would  like  to  tell  you  what  I  saw  in 
Egypt,  how  I  rode  a  donkey  from  Cairo  to  the  great  pyr¬ 
amids,  with  a  little  Arab  boy  trotting  behind  and  crying 
“har!  har !”  and  how  the  donkey  pricked  up  his  ears 
and  went  ahead  upon  the  trot ;  how  one  donkey  played  a 
prank  on  a  friend  and  pitched  him  into  the  mud  ;  how  I 
rode  out  to  the  spot  where  Joseph  lived  when  he  was 
brought  into  Egypt  and  sold  as  a  slave ;  how  I  went  to 
the  donkey  market  and  saw  thousands  of  them  for  sale, — 
and  donkey  colts,  which  I  think  are  the  funniest  looking 
creatures  in  the  world ;  how  I  saw  a  woman  and  a  donkey 
yokqd  together  and  harnessed  to  a  plow  which  was  only 
a  forked  limb  of  a  tree,  and  saw  the  husband  of  the 
woman  holding  the  plow,  and  plying  his  whip  to  the 
team  ;  how  I  saw  a  man  traveling  with  his  family — one 
donkey  carrying  two  baskets  full  of  children— one  basket 
on  each  side  of  the  animal ;  how  the  little  black  crea¬ 
tures,  with  laughing  eyes  peeped  over  the  rims  of  the 
baskets  and  giggled  at  us.  Probably  they  saw  something 
funny  in  our  stove-pipe  hats. 

Donkeys  are  very  common  in  the  East,  and  in  almost 
all  the  houses  of  the  poor  people  in  the  country  they 
mnnch  their  hay  and  grain  beneath  the  same  roof  that 
shelters  the  master.  Frequent  mention  is  made  in  the 
Bible  of  asses.  As  you  are  attending  school  and  learning 
to  read  correctly,  let  me  tell  you  how  a  minister  once 
read  a  passage  about  donkeys,  and  by  placing  the  accent 
on  the  wrong  word,  not  only  made  an  ass  of  himself  but 
set  the  congregation  to  tittering.  Thus  it  was  that  he 
read  :  “  And  he  said  unto  his  sons,  saddle  me  the  ass. 
So  they  saddled  him ,  the  ass.”  You  see  where  the  laugh 
comes  in,  and  you  will  also  see  that  in  order  not  to  make 
ourselves  ridiculous  we  must  give  the  right  accent  when 
we  are  reading. 

Aunt  Sue’s  S*inzzle  B5ox. 

The  answers  are  coming  along  merrily.  In  the  April 
number  you  shall  know  who  drew  the  prize  for  answer¬ 
ing  all  the  Anagrams  in  the  Feb.  No.  The  same  reward 
is  offered  this  month  for  the  solution  of  the  following 

ANAGRAMS. 


1.  Viper  event. 

2.  Chop  a  real  gig. 

3.  Quit  Somo. 

4.  Parcel  trails. 

5.  Cell  soap. 


6.  In  same  huts. 

7.  Go  sot,  lose  it. 

8.  Red  as  grain. 

9.  Meet  P.  C.  once. 

10.  O  !  Zebra  nut. 


ALPHABETICAL  ARITHMETIC. 

The  following  is'  ft  simple  sum  in  division  in  which  let¬ 
ters  are  substituted  for  figures. 

NMO)INMELS(OODD 

NMO 

GGE 

NMO 

OADL 

OGED 

OMAS 

OGED 

OEG 


[CONCEALED  GREEK  AND  LATIN  PROPER  NAMES. 


1.  This  is  the  highest  Pyramid,  I  ascend  very  slowly. 

2.  I  cannot  run  now,  Sir,  I  used  to. 

3  Since  he  has  become  a  convert  I  cordially  recom¬ 
mend  him. 

4.  Why  !  Mat,  you  amaze  us,  is  it  true  ? 

5.  The  pony  is  quiet,  useful,  and  pretty. 

6.  Jacob,  Benjamin,  and  even  Eli  rode  him. 


CHARADE. 


First. 

See  the  poor  little  animal  homeless  and  lone, 

How  glad  he  would  be  if  you  gave  him  a  bone. 
Second. 

You  wont  ?  Then  my  second,  I  freely  confess 
Serves  you  right,  if  he  did  tear  a  hole  in  your  dress. 
Whole. 

Come  in  with  your  boat,  for  the  rapids  are  near, 

My  whole  is  so  strong,  you  have  reason  to  fear. 


NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  16  letters  : 

My  6,  2,  10,  3,  12,  14,  is  an  article  of  dress. 

My  1,  7,  8, 15, 13,  5,  is  a  contemptible  trait  of  character. 
My  16,  4,  1,  9,  is  a  bird. 

My  11,  2,  16,  is  a  fish. 

My  whole  is  good  advice. 

PUZZLE. 

Take  five  hundred  and  fifty  and  one, 

And  then  add  a  thousand  to  that, 

If  you  place  them  in  order  required 
You’ll  see  something  good,  kind,  or  “flat.” 


SQUARE  WORD. 

1.  An  animal.  2.  A  girl’s  name. 

3.  An  exclamation.  4.  A  tool. 

Aunt  Sue’s  Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Frank.  All  communications  for  the  Puzzle  Box,  must 
be  sent  to  Aunt  Sue,  Box  111,  P.  O.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Communications  for  the  “Doctor,”  should.be  sent  to 
245  Broadway,  New  York.  My  respects  to  your  father. 

Archaeologist.  Thanks  for  your  history  of  relics,  etc. 

Anna  Davisson.  Your  affectionate  welcome  goes 
straight  to  my  heart;  many,  many  thanks.  “Grand¬ 
mother  ”  is  with  us  yet,  and  shall  have  your  message. 

Emma  Bingham.  I  love  to  be  called  “Dear  Aunt  Sue.” 
Do  it  again. 

Clara  A.  G.  Did  you  get  your  big  brother  to  write 
your  letter  for  you? 

PRIZES. 

The  square  word  (“  seven  ”)  prize  was  won  by  Horace 
Miller,  Howard  Springs,  Tenn. 

The  prize  for  answering  the  greatest  number  of  the 
January  puzzles  was  won  by  Lillie  Streeper,  who 
answers  correctly  twenty-four. 

Thanks  for  puzzles,  etc.,  to  Reen  Ross,  J.  K.  P.,  A.  G. 
Pettinger,  W.,  George  E.  Perry,  W.  H.  Morrow,  and  Iowa. 

Answers  to  Puzzles  in  the  January  Number. 

Riddle.  A  book. 

Counties.  1.  Rusk.  2.  Jasper.  3.  Victoria.  4.  Polk. 
5.  Hunt.  6.  Moore. 

Numerical  Enigma.  Mahershalalhashbaz. 

Transpositions.  1.  Break,  brake.  2.  Leaf,  flea.  3. 
Doer,  reed.  4.  Nile,  line.  5.  Sloe,  sole.  6.  Lead,  dale. 

Capes.  1.  Heulopen.  2.  Hatteras.  3.  Lookout.  4. 
Sable. 

Puzzle.  Cabbage. 

Square  Word.  Seven,  exile,  vices,  elect,  rests.  (This 
was  correctly  answered  by  Gussie  Kilmer,  C.  E.  Miller, 
S.  L.  C.,  Lillie  Streeper,  Henry  Strolim,  Olney  K.  Blanch¬ 
ard,  Mary  Louisa  Bell,  L.  R.  C.,  Nellie  Sanxay,  Jennie  B. 
Lyford,  J.  II.  Bird,  Mary  Bidwell,  Mary’Gidley,  J.  H. 
Charles,  Iowa,  Horace  Miller,  H.  L.  Morse,  Frank,  George 
E.  Perry,  and  Emma  Bingham.) 

Charade.  Mandate. 

Combinations.  1.  Arethusa.  2.  Parasite.  3.  Tem¬ 
perate.  • 

Rebuses.  398.  Chickasaw.  399.  Be  ye  therefore  wise 
as  serpents  and  harmless  as  doves.  400.  (Which  should 
have  been  credited  to  Hautboy.)— The  most  arch  deed 
of  pitiful  massacre. 

J£gT“  All  communications  intended  for  the  Puzzle 
Box  should  be  addressed  to  Aunt  Sue,  Box  111,  P.  O. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (Not  to  245.) 

fg*  Answers  to  the  puzzles  in  the  March  number 
must  reach  me  by  the  first  of  April.  Those  received  later 
will  not  be  credited. 


•10-1.  Illustrated  Rebus. — A  line  of  poetry. 


405.  Illustrated  Rebus.— A  proverb  to  be  heeded. 
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CASTLES  IN  THE  A  I  II . — Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


“  Wliat  a  queer  name  for  that  picture  !”  many  a  little 
reader  will  say,  and  big  one,  too,  as  soon  as  they  look  at 
this  page,  “why,  it’s  only  a  party  of  children  sewing.” 

True.  But  all  the  while  their  needles  are  flying,  the 
busy  little  folks  are  doing  something  very  like  building 
castles  in  the  air.  They  are  laying  plans  upon  a  great 
big  “  if” — and  an  “if”  nearly  always  forms  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  an  air-castle.  The  walls  are  made  of  hope. 

It  is  a  lively  scene.  All  the  children,  Kitty,  Kan,  Mary, 
Ann,  Bessie,  and  even  Tom  and  little  Toddiekins  arc 
stitching,  basting,  darning,  and  talking  with  wonderful 
eagerness.  It  is  no  common  occasion.  They  are  work¬ 
ing  for  the  great  Patching  Exhibition,  and  Tom  is  n’t  at 
all  ashamed  to  be  of  the  party.  “  A  fellow  ought  to  know 
how  to  mend  his  own  clothes,”  he  says,  “and  that ’s  all 
there  is  about  it”— and  he  gives  his  thread  an  extra  jerk, 
proud  of  the  strength  of  his  young  fist  that  can  put  in  a 
stroke  in  boxing  as  well  as  any  other  boy’s  in  that  part 
of  the  country.  He  is  working  upon  an  old  jacket. 

Kitty  is  trying  to  thread  her  needle.  She  has  taken  an 
extra  large  one  for  the  occasion,  but  the  result  is  not  en¬ 
couraging.  She  pokes  the  thread  at  it  first  in  one  direc¬ 
tion,  and  then  in  another,  and  finally  declares  that  if  it 
was  a  camel  instead  of  a  thread  it  could  n’t  be  harder  to 
put  it  through.  She  wishes  persons  would  make  good 
needles,  or  that  little  girls’  linnds  were  more  steady. 

“Fair  and  easy  wins,”  says  Tom.  “If  at  first  you 
<lo  n’t  succeed,  try,  try  again.  That ’s  my  motto.” 

“Oh,  it ’sail  very  well  to  say,  *  try,  try  again,”’  said 
Mary,  “  but  it  is  n’t  nice  work  a  bit.  It  cramps  one’s  lin¬ 
gers  and  do  n’t  look  like  any  thing  when  it ’s  done.  1  like 
to  crochet  and  make  lovely  tatting  and  edging.” 


“Or  any  thing  that  is  no  manner  of  use,”  said  Tom. 
“Just  think  how  the  poor  folks  will  go  for  these  duds.” 

“  Oh,  Tom,  how  slangy  !”  remonstrated  Mary.  “  But, 
then,  to  be  sure,”  she  continued,  “  there ’s  the  money. 
Perhaps  some  of  us  will  get  the  fifteen-dollar  prize.” 

“Oh,  that ’s  the  thing,”  said  Ann,  who  was  busily  ex¬ 
amining  her  elder  sister’s  work.  “Think  of  the  loads 
of  patched-up  clothes  there  ’ll  be  to  compete  with.” 

“  Oh,  never  say  die,”  said  Tom.  “  You  ’ve  just  as  good 
a  chance  as  any  body  else  ;  there’s  a  hundred  and  thirty 
dollars,  to  say  nothing  of  the  papers,  lying  around  loose. 
Among  us  all,  it  ’ll  be  queer  if  we  do  n’t  get  something.” 

“  Toddy  ’ep  on,”  spoke  up  a  sweet  baby  voice  from 
the  other  side  of  the  table.  Ann  could  just  see  the  top 
of  the  speaker’s  head  appearing  above  the  cloth.  The 
little  fellow  was  doing  his  best  at  darning  a  great  hole  in 
a  yarn  stocking  with  a  piece  of  twine,  to  which  Tom  had 
tied  a  big  brass  bodkin.  “Toddle  get  a  p’ize.” 

“If  I  get  the  fifteen  dollars,  I ’ll  have  a  lovely  gold  chain 
to  my  locket,”  said  Mary,  “  they  ’re  so  fashionable.” 

“  If  I  get  the  ten-dollar  prize  I  ’ll  buy  a  full  set  of  Dick¬ 
ens,”  said  Katie,  who  was  very  fond  of  reading. 

“  O,  girls  !  I  would  n’t,”  put  in  careful  Fanny.  “  If  I 
get  the  five  dollars,  I’ll  ask  mother  to  lay  it  away  with 
the  rest  of  my  savings.  See  if  I  do  n’t.” 

“  What  will  you  do  with  your  money,  Tommy  Tin¬ 
ker?”  asked  the  girls,  looking  curiously  toward  him. 

“Well,”  said  Tom,  “  I  do  n’t  count  my  chickens  before 
they  ’re  hatched.  I  ’m  not  working  so  lunch  for  the 
money  as  for  fun,  and  to  give  the  poor  folks  a  lift.  I  want 
to  do  a  good  piece  of  work  to  astonish  the  natives.  1 
hope  these  old  pantaloons  will  keep  some  other  fellow’s  I 


legs  as  warm  as  they  have  mine.  Still,  you  know,  if  a 
prize  falls  to  me  I  shan’t  cry.  Upon  the  whole,  I  think 
I ’d  like  it ;  I ’d  buy  a  great  big  wagon  for  Toddle.” 

“Toddle  want  the  wagon  now,”  put  in  a  wee  voice. 
Then  they  all  laughed,  and  sewed  the  harder,  feeling  that 
Toddle  was  quite  a  little  goose  to  be  so  sure  about  it. 

TTlie  Icicle  Prize. 

What  a  number  of  expectant  eyes  will  read  this  head¬ 
ing,  and  what  a  number  of  disappointed  youngsters  there 
will  be!  Well,  boys,  I  can’t  help  it.  I  might  as  well 
own  up  to  having  been  right  down  sick.  “  Pretty  busi¬ 
ness  fora  ‘Doctor,’ ”  you  will  say;  but  doctors  arc  not 
much  better  than  common  mortals,  and  are  quite  as  help¬ 
less  when  they  are  sick  as  any  of  you  youngsters.  Such 
a  pile  of  letters,  long  and  short,  large  and  small,  as  there 
is  to  look  over,  and  only  two  prizes  1  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  the  best  I  can  do,  is,  to  promise  to  try  to  announce 
the  successful  ones  next  month.  The  Doctor. 

ISiive  a  Solid.  Foundation. 

Even  Sir  Walter  Scott,  able  as  he  was,  and  celebrated  as 
a  writer,  felt  the  ill  effects  of  careless  and  undisciplined 
study  in  his  youth.  “  It  is  with  the  deepest  regret,”  said 
he,  when  a  middle-aged  man,  "that  I  recollect  the  op¬ 
portunities  of  study  which  I  neglected  in  my  youth ; 
through  every  part  of  my  literary  career  I  have  felt 
hampered  by  my  own  ignorance  ;  and  I  would  at  this 
moment  give  half  the  reputation  I  have  had  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  acquire  if,  by  doing  so,  I  could  rest  the  remain¬ 
ing  part  upon  a  solid  foundation  of  learning  and  science.” 
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The  First  Premium  for  the  best  Tin-Lined  Lead 
Pipe  was  awarded  by  the  American  Institute  Fair  to  the 
Colwell’s  Shaw  &  Willard  M.  F.  G.  Co.,  No.  213 
Centre  St.,  New  York,  Manufacturers  of  Tin-Lined  Lead 
Pipe,  Block  Tin  Pipe,  Lead  Pipe,  Sheet  Lead,  Solder, 
etc.  Orders  solicited.  Tin-Lined  Lead  Pipe,  15  cents  a 
pound,  for  all  sizes.  Warranted  to  be  stronger  than  Lead 
Pipe  of  the  same  weight  and  size.  Circular  and  sample 
ol  pipe  sent  by  mail,  free. 


ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  PAINT? 

THEN  USE  THE 

AVER  ILL  CHEMICAL  PAINT, 

PUREST  WHITE  AND  ALL  TIIE  FASHIONABLE  SHADES. 

Sold  only  by  the  Gallon.  Will  wear  twice  as  long  as  best  White  Lead,  and  Costs  less. 


TIME  IS  MONEY! 

A  WALTHAM  WATCH 

Will  give  you  a  great  deal  of  time,  for  a  very  little  money. 
We  publish  a  very  interesting  pamphlet  entitled  a  “  HIS¬ 
TORY  OF  WATCHMAKING.”  It  is  beautifully  illustrated 
with  flue  engravings,  and  is  clearly  printed  on  line  paper. 
We  send  this  gratuitously  to  any  one  who  will  send  us  their 
address,  and  it  will  he  found  very  interesting  to  both  Watch 
Wearers  and  Watch  Buyers.  With  it  we  send  our  descrip¬ 
tive  Catalogue  and  Price-list  of  Waltham  Watches.  It  will 
afford  us  pleasure  to  send  them  to  every  reader  of  the  Ag¬ 
riculturist. 

Address  (no  stamps  required  for  return  postage), 

HOWARD  Si  CO.,  865  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
ALL  PRICES  REDDCED  SINCE  FEBRUARY  1st. 


INARMS  WITH  NICE  BUILDINGS.— See  CHA¬ 
PIN’S  FARM  ADVERTISER  for  the  spring  Of  1871. 
About  GO  pages,  with  elegant  map  Census  of  1870,  and  de¬ 
scriptive  articles  by  Rev.  Elias  Nason,  of  the  Mass.  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society.  Mailed  for  10  cents,  which  is  but  a  fraction 

/~i  t  if  a  pnqt  A  (lilrocc 

GEO.  H  CHAPIN,  24Tremont  Row.  Boston,  Mass. 


ANOTHER  LIST  OF  RECOMMENDS. 

Sam’l  L.  Conde,  Esq.,  Canastota,  N.  Y.,  writes:  I  am  much 
pleased  with  your  Paint.  Two  houses  in  this  place,  painted 
with  the  best  white  lead  the  season  after  mine  was  painted, 
with  your  paint,  are  already  chalking  and  failing.  The 
Chemical  Paint  is  hard  and  fine.  Such  facts  convince  me 
that  you  have  the  best  paint  made. 

Rev.  S.  C.  Alexander,  Biddle  Institute,  Charlotte,  N.  C., 
writes:— “  Please  accept  our  testimonial  of  the  great  value 
of  your  paint.  Of  its  superior  beauty  and  brilliancy  there  is 
no  question.  We  have  saved  $150  more  than  we  would  have 
done  had  we  used  lead.” 

—  Schenevus,  N.  Y. 

A.  C.  P.  Co.—  Gents:  I  have  used  your  White  Chemical 
Paint  on  my  oM  weather-worn  house,  and  it  has  caused 
quite  a  sensation  in  this  village.  It  is  truly  handsome,  and  I 
am  more  than  satisfied.  J.  J.  Multer, 

Editor  “  Schenevus  Monitor.” 

Rev.  Albert  Nash,  Lee,  Mass.,  writes:— “I  have  used 
your  paint  on  my  house,  and,  for  cheapness  and  beauty,  it 
surpasses  any  paint  I  have  ever  seen.  It  remains  hard  and 
glossy,  and,  although  it,  was  painted  immediately  preceding 
a  heavy  rain,  it  could  not  be  seen  to  have  washed  a  particle.” 

Geo.  J.  Colby,  Architect,  Waterbary,  Vt„  writes :— “I  in¬ 
vestigated  the  paint  question  thoroughly  before  deciding 
wliat  to  use  on  my  1  model  house,’  and  can  say  that  the 
Averill  Chemical  Paint  is  all  you  claim  for  it.” 


Boston,  Mass. 

Gents:— In  reply  to  your  favor,  31st,  would  say.  In  No¬ 
vember  last,  I  painted  my  house,  104  Walnut  Avc.,  Boston 
Highlands,  outside  and  inside,  with  Averill  Chemical  Paint 
Tims  far,  it  pleases  me  very  much  indeed,  and.  compared 
with  other  houses  painted  at  the  same  time  with  Lead,  is 
very  noticeable— its  freshness  and  polish.  I  can  only  say  that 
I  should  use  it  were  1  to  build  again,  and  have  no  hesitation 
in  advising  my  friends  to  use  it.  YTours  very  truly, 

H.  E.  Simmonds  Treas.  Am.  Tract  Society. 

Before  purchasing  other  Paint,  obtain  Sam¬ 
ple-Card  ami  Price-List  from  any  of  the  fol— 
lowing  Depots  : 


AVERILL  CHEMICAL  PAINT  CO.,  New  Y'ore. 
AVERILL  CHEMICAL  PAINT  CO.,  Cleveland.  ( 
G.  W.  PITKIN,  Chicago,  III. 

.1.  MULLIKEN  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

CHARLES  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Norwich,  Conn. 
ROBT.  SHOEMAKER  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  I‘a. 
LAWRENCE  &  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

W.  P.  CONVERSE,  New  Orleans,  La. 

WM.  M.  BIRD  &  CO.,  Charleston.  S.  C. 

WM.  M.  BIRD  &  CO.,  Savannah,  Ga. 


P.  S.— The  superiority  of  these  Paints  has  already  b roughs 
numerous  worthless  imitations  in  the  market.  We  caution 
the  public  against  using  them. 


KNOX  FRUIT  FARM 

AND 


The  Crreat  Impiwemfnt 

IN 


MAPLE  SUGAR 

Will  be  scarce  this  coming  season,  as  there  is  no  old  sugar 
in  tile  market,  and  will  bring  a  higlt  price  if  made  in  our 
IMPROVED  EVAPORATOR.  Send  stamp  for  our  Treatise 
off:  Sugar  and  Syrup-Making,  to 

Hartford  Sorghum  Machine  Co.. 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


A.  &  CO. 

ORGANS 

M  E L OB E O  N S 

The  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Most  Perfect  Manufactory  in  the 
United  States. 

46,  ®«© 

Now  in  use. 

No  other  Musical  Instrument  ever  obtained  the  same 
popularity. 

Send  for  Price-Lists. 

Address  BUFFALO,  N.  Y., 

Or  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Newspaper 

Advertising. 

A  Book  of  125  pages,  contains  a  list  of  the  best  American 
Advertising  Mediums, giving  the  names,  circulations,  and  full 
particulars  concerning  tne  leading  Daily  and  Weekly  Political 
and  Family  Newspapers,  together  with  all  those  having  large 
circulations,  published  in  the  interest  of  Religion,  Agriculture, 
Literature.  &c.,  &c.  Every  advertiser,  and  every  person  who 
contemplates  becoming  such,  will  find  this  book  of  great  value. 
Mailed  free  to  anv  address  on  receipt  of  fifteen  cents.  GEO. 
P.  ROWELL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  40  Park  Row,  New  York. 

The  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Leader ,  in  its  issue  of  May  29, 1870, 
says:  “  The  firm  which  issues  this  interesting  and  valuable 
book,  is  the  largest  and  best  Advertising  Agency  in  the  United 
States,  and  we  can  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of 
those  who  desire  to  advertise  their  business  scientifically  and 
systematically  in  such  a  way:  that  is,  so  to  secure  the  largest 
amount  of  publicity  for  the  feast  expenditure  of  money.” 


SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLE. 


Unequaled  for  making  light  and  nutritions  Bread ,  Bis - 
cuits,  Pastry, etc.,  and  is  used  and  approved  by  Orange  Judd, 
Esq.,  Editor  of  this  Journal;  Drs.  M .  H.  Henry  and  R.  O.  Dore- 
mus  ,  Professors  Ott  &  Chandler,  New  York  City ;  Profess¬ 
ors  James  V.  Z.  Blaney  and  R.  L.  Rea,  Chicago  ;  Dr.  Wm.  S. 
Merrill,  Cincinnati. 

WILSON,  LOCKWOOD,  EVERETT  <fc  CO..  Gen’l  Agents, 
201  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


CHESTNUT 


TREES. 


See  “  ANY  MAN,”  on  another  page. 


FARMERS, 


LAND  GRANT 

on  another  page. 


NURSERIES. 


VINES  AND  PLANTS  FOR  EVERY 
GARDEN  IN  THE  LAND. 

The  Most  Liberal  OtTers  Ever  Made. 

Our  facilities  for  sending  Vines  and  Plants  by  Mail,  are  so 
great,  that  we  are  enabled  to  send  them  to  any  Post-office 
in  the  United  States  or  Canadas,  free  of  charge,  for  postage, 
and  Guaranteeing  Safe  Carriage. 

Our  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue 
and  Price-list  for  Spring  of  1871,  containing  some  of  the 
most 

LIBERAL  ©FFER§ 

ever  made,  of  Plants  by  Mail,  will  be  sent  to  all  applicants 
inclosing  ]0  cents. 

Our  Catalogue  (No.  2)  of  Flowers  sent  for  5  cents. 

R.  CUMMING  &  CO., 

Successors  to  J.  Knox, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

14  GET  THE  BEST.” 


THE 

Blanchard  Churn 

Is  in  every  respect  tlie  best 
ever  offered  for  sale.  It  is 
simple,  cheap,  durable.  It 
Churns,  Works,  and  Salts, 
without  change  of  Dasher 
or  touching  the  hands  to 
the  Butter.  Five  sizes  made. 

30,000 

now  in  actual  use.  Sold  by 
all  dealers  in  really  first- 
class  Farm  Machinery.  For 
Churns,  Agencies,  Descrip¬ 
tive  Circulars  and  Fifty-Dol- 
lar  Prize  Butter  Essay,  address 
SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

PORTER  BLANCHARD’S  SONS,  CONCORD,  N.  H,, 

or  their  Wholesale  Agents, 

R.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  F.  0.  Box  876. 

flew  York  City. 


ROOFING. 


THE  PATENT 


FIRST  PREMIUM  AWARDER  BIT 
THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE, 


Nov.  5tls,  1870. 

This  Improved  Roofing  Material  is  entirely  different 
from  any  other,  and  is  TEN  TIMES  STRONG¬ 
ER  than  any  Composition  Roofing  in  use.  An  examina¬ 
tion  of  this  material  will  satisfy  competent  judges  that  it  is 
m  every  respect  a  substantial  and  durable  fabric,  made 
upon  correct  principles,  perfectly  adapted  for  the  purpose, 
and  totally  unlike  the  numberless  clteat^and  flimsy  articles 
heretofore  sold  for  similar  purposes.  It  is  adapted  for  steep 
or  flat  roofs  in  any  climate,  and  can  be  readily  applied  by 
any  one. 

From  Report  of  Judges  Am.  Institute  Exhibition  of  1870. 

II.  W.  Johns’  Improved  Roofing.  “  It  is  strong  and  flexi¬ 
ble;  unaffected  by  the  sun’s  heat;  practically  fire-proof 
and  water-proof,  and  is  real h/  an  article  of  the  first  of  merit.” 

(Horace  Greeley,  Pres’t, 

Signed,  <  Geo.  Peyton,  Rec’g  Sec’y, 

(  Sam’l  D.  Tillman,  Cor'g  Sec'y. 
Extract  from  Report  of  Committee  appointed  by  Am.  Insti¬ 
tute  Farmers’  Club  to  examine  the  ASBESTOS  ROOFING. 

“  The  material  constitutes,  for  a  cheap  roofing,  one  of  un¬ 
usual  merit,  much  superior  to  any  of  the  class  previously 
brought  to  their  notice,  and  worthy  of  trial  by  those  who 
desire  a  durable,  easily  applied,  and  comparatively  inex¬ 
pensive  and  safe  roofing,  the  material  having,  in  addition  to 
the  other  merits  claimed  for  it,  that  of  being  practically 
fire-proof,  and  consequently  much  less  liable  than  the 
shingles  commonly  used  on  barns  and  rural  dwellings,  to 
catch  fire  from  flying  sparks,  &e.” 

James  A.  Whitney,  AgT  Ed.  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Jos.  B.  Lyman,  Ed.  American  Artisan. 

Full  descriptive  Pamphlets,  Price-list,  and  Samples  sent  free. 

H.  W.  JQHPSS,  Sole  Manufacturer, 

78  William-st.,  New  York. 

Also  Manufacturer  of  Asbestos  Roof  Coating,  Asbestos 
Cement  (for  leaky  roofs),  Roofing,  Sheathing,  and  Boiler- 
Felts,  Preservative  and  Marine  Paints,  Paving  Cement , 
Acid,  and  Water-proof  Composition,  and  dealer  in  Asphal- 
tum  and  Asbestos. 


WANTED  I 


To  purchase  and  improve  1,700,000  Acres  of  Choice  IOWA 
LANDS,  FOR  SALE  at  $3  per  acre  and  upward,  for  Cash- 
or  on  Credit,  by  the  IOWA  RAILROAD  LAND  COMPANY. 
Railroads  already  built  through  the  Lands,  and  on  all  sides 
of  them.  Great  inducements  to  settlers.  Send  for  our 
Pamphlet.  It  gives  prices,  terms,  location— tells  who  should 
come  West,  what  they  should  bring,  what  it  will  cost— gives 
plans  and  cost  of  different  styles  of  ready-made  houses. 
Maps  sent  if  desired. 

Address  W.  W.  WALKER, 

Vice-President,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Good  Soap,  like  good  Wine,  is 
improved  by  age.— Among  the  ruins  of  Herculane¬ 
um  and  Pompeii,  Soap  was  found  in  a  good  state  of  pres¬ 
ervation,  after  having  been  buried  over  1,700  years. 

A  box  of  Soap  in  a  family  is  better  than  “  money  at 
interest as  when  from  three  to  six  months  old,  one 
pound  will  go  further  than  three  pounds  of  new  soap. 

Ask  your  grocer  for  a  box  of  CRAMPTON’S  IMPERIAL 
LAUNDRY  SOAP,  and  if  he  does  not  keep  it,  send  your 
order  to  GRAMPTON  BROS.,  84  Front  St.,  New  York. 
Libera!  Commissions  to  Clubs. 
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B HIST  8 
SEED  WAREHOUSE 


Bulst’s  Wairra  isted  Garden  Seeds  are  exclusively  th.e  product  of  the  Seed  Farms  of  the  Proprietor,  and  are  al¬ 
ways  warranted  as  represented.  To  Produce  file  Best  is  our  Object.  This  is  the  reason  why  Buist’s  Seeds  are 
Popular.  Gardeners  Prefer  TSaem  I  Private  Families  Pronounce  TSiem  tlie  Best! 

Buist’s  Garden  Manual  and  Almanac  for  1871,  containing  120  pages  of  useful  information,  together  with  a 
Gardeners’  and  Planters’  Price-list  of  Seeds,  mailed  free  to  all,  and  every  cultivator  of  a  garden  should  have  one*  Address 
ROBERT  BUI8T,  .Ia*0,  Seed-Grower,  Warehouse  922  and  924  Market-st.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


1870.— SANFORD  CORN.- 

TO  AJjJL  WHOM  IT  MAY  COMCEHM: 


HO  SSusUels  per 

a 

acre  shelled  com. 


gnizc  the  “  Sanford  Corn  ”  to 
,  being  known  in  this  section  as 

—  -  -  — -  -  -  - . —  .  eputation  in  this  County  as  being^wenur  to  all  other  varieties ,  which  is  the  result  ol 

“  hybridization,”  and  a  careful  selection  of  seed  for  a  number  of  years,  and  we  attribute  the  success  in  improving  and  per¬ 
fecting  this  valuable  variety  in  a  great  degree  to  the  manner  of  selecting  the  seed.  We  do  with  confidence  recommend  it 


L  H  nail  LI  WCD  .11  G  UGIIIR,  A. '  l  mil'll  ...  W  **  ”  ~  I  ‘  '  “  .  -  . 

that  no  cereal  is  more  liable  to  become  mixed  and  impure.  Better  pav  more  and  get  the  genuine.  One  Quart,  by  mail, 
post-paid,  75c  Two  Quarts,  $1.25;  One  Peck,  by  Express,  $2  Half-Bushel,  $3,  One  Bushel,  $5.  Address  S.  B.  *  AIsNING, 
Jamesport,  N.  Y.  Satie  money !  Buy  from  the  grower. 

SEED  OATS.— White  Probestier  ;  \Vliite  Selionen ;  White  Swedish ;  Yellow  Latliarian. ;  Excelsior;  Hungarian  ;  Sur¬ 
prise,  and  Ramsdell’s  Norway.  My  own  growing,  ami  warrant  them  genuine.  Sample  of  either  variety  sent  tree.  Sam¬ 
ples  of  all  for  10  cents.  _ 

SHKR  POT  ATOIES. — Early  Rose;  Peerless;  Excelsior,  Mohawk,  and  other  choice  varieties.  Semi  stamp  for  circu¬ 
lar,  giving  full  description  and  Price-list  of  Choice  Farm  Seeds,  grown  and  for  sale  by  „  _  ,  „„ 

°  S.  B.  FANNING,  Jamesport,  N.  1. 


NANSEIONB  SWEET-POTATOES 

For  Seed  during  tile  planting  season.  Large  stock  of  our 
own  growing,  host  quality,  low  prices.  Address, 

M.  M.  MURRAY  &  CO„ 


va: 
_L"ii  e 


181  and  1H.‘.  West.  Second  Si,,  Cincinnati, 

■  D  SWEET-POTATO  PLANTS,  by 

J.  \Y.  COOK,  Forest  Grove,  N.  J. 


STANFORD  CORN  FOR  SALE.— Seed  purchased 

r*  last  year  from  S.  I'.,  Fanning,  Jamesport,  New  York. 
Warranted  genuine.  One  bushef,  $2.50;  two  bushels  and 

bilgl  $1'50'  _ Morton’s1  PX)1,'spriiig»c{d.(I>el  Co-  Fa. 

START  I  NURSERY  »  Management  of  Seeds, 

SERIES  (Established.  1322),  Dayton,  O. 


REIHOYAI  T©  'TISEMONTr  STREET. 


CURTIS  &  COBB’S 

Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden 

DIRECTORY. 

Tliis  work  is  intended  as  an  assistant  to  the  Amateur  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden.  It 
includes  a  list  of  over  Twenty-five  Hundred  varieties  of 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  embracing  all  the  Novelties 
and  Specialties  of  the  season,  a  full  description  of  which  is 
given,  with  explicit  directions  for  their  cultivation. 

Wo  have  also  appended  a  choice  selection  of  the  standard 
varieties  of  Apples,  Pears,  Grapes,  Strawberries, 
Blackberries,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  &c,. 
Ornamental  Trees  ami  Shrnbs,  Herbaceous, 
Perennial,  and  Bedding  Plants,  Double 
Zojiale  and  o tiler  Geraniums. 

Also,  a  full  and  descriptive  list  of  the  Finest  Frciiclt 
Hybrid  Gladiolus,  and  other  Summer-Flower¬ 
ing  Bulbs. 

A  new  edition  of  this  work,  containing  150  pages,  illus¬ 
trated,  is  just  issued,  and  will  be  forwarded  free  to  all  our 
customers  of  1870,  and  to  all  others  on  receipt  of  15  cents. 
Address 

C#RTIS  &  €<0>!S1B, 

101  TKEMONX  STREET, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Order  direct  from  Headquarters 

Sf  you  wish  the  Genuine  Wethers¬ 
field  Onion  Seed. 

1,000  lbs.  True  Yellow  Danvers  Onion  Seed,  @ _ $-1.00 

1,000  lbs.  Wethersfield  Large  lied  “  “  @ _  3.00 

300  lbs.  Extra  Early  “  “  “  “  @ _  4:00 

100  tbs.  White  Silver  Skin  “  “  @ _  4.00 

By  Mail  or  Express  to  any  part  of  the  country.  . 

All  orders  must  be  accompanied  wit-ii  Post-office  Money 
Order,  or  Draft  on  New  Y'ork. 

My  Catalogue  for  1871,  containing  a  Special  List  of  Select 
Wethersfield  Grown  Seeds,  sent  free  on  application. 

2§.  D.  HAWLEY, 

Seed  ;ui(i  Agricitltsiral  WareSionse, 

492  and  49S  Main  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 


SEED  CATALOGUES. 

Our  Annual  priced-list  of 

Vegetable  and  Agricultural  Seeds, 

Embracing  all  ttie  standard  kinds,  at  popular  prices,  is  now 
ready,  and  mailed  free  to  any  address.  Also  ready,  our 
Annual  Descriptive  List  of  Flower  Seeds,  including 
novelties  for  1871.  ALFRED  BEIDGEMAN  &  SON, 

*  876  Broadway,  New  York. 

GARDEN  m  FLf  S  HE 

Warranted  Fresli  aiul  Reliable. 

For  $1  you  may  select  seeds,  at  Catalogue  prices,  in  pack¬ 
ets  amounting  to  $1.20;  for  $2  select  $2.50,  and  they  will  be 
sent  vou  by  mail,  postage  paid.  Over 

__  nAATIHSJ  ct  of  my  seed  last  season,  and  I  am  re- 
’#  9  99  ia  1  A  HalHeS  reiving  orders  from  thesativepersons 
1  ilJ'UU'  this  season.  Conover’s  Colossal  Asparagus,  and 
J  Trophy  Tomato.  Catalogues,  containing  descrip¬ 

tions  of  over  300  varieties  of  Vegetables, ami  directions-Sor  cul¬ 
ture,  and  other  useful  information,  sent  to  all  applicants. 
Address  HENRY'  E.  ACKER,  Seed-Grower, Woodbridge,N.  J. 

4'  MJTMFV  and  Flower,  Fruit,  Kerb, 
JT  I  t  ill. Nil  WilJlM/iCiil  Tree,  and  Shrub,  and  Ev¬ 
ergreen  Seeds,  post-paid',  by  mail,  with  directions  for  cul¬ 
ture.  25  different  packets  of  either  class  for  $1.00.  Tile  six 
classes,  $5.00.  Also,  small  fruits,  stocks,  bulbs,  shrubs,  roses, 
verbenas,  &c.,  by  mail,  prepaid.  New  Golden  Banded  Lily, 
50  cts.  each.  20,000  lbs.  evergreen  and  tree  seeds,  fruit,  flow¬ 
er,  and  vegetable  seeds.  Catalogues  gratis  to  any  plain  ad¬ 
dress.  Agents  wanted.  Seeds  on  commission.  Wholesale- 
list  to  agents,  clubs,  and  the  trad^  ^  WATSON 

Old  Colony  Nurseries  and  Seed  Warehouse. 
Established  1842.]  Plymouth,  Mass. 


Mammoth  €hiH  Squash. 

This  is  probably  the  largest  and  most  productive  of  all  the- 
mammoth  squashes.  We  have  grown  it  as  a  held  crop  for 
two  seasons,  and  the  enormous  size- and  number  of  squashes 
produced  has  excited  the  wonder  of  all  who  have  seen  them. 
Many  of  them  weigh  from  one  to  two  hundred  lbs.,  and 
some  go  still  higher.  At  the  Fairs  where  wc  have  shown 
them  they  have  attracted  more  attention  than  any  other  one 
thin«\  By  planting  thinly,  manuring  highly,  and  allowing 
only"' one  squash  to  grow  on  a  vine,  they  grow  to  a  mon- 

StpriccSo?seed,  per  oz„  25  cts. ;  'A  lb.,  $1.75;  per  lb.,  $3;  5 
lbs  $12 

Sent  by  mail,  nostmaid,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

*  NATHAN  PLATT  &  SONS,  Milford,  Conn. 


First  Quality  Seeds. 

Warranted  Fresh  and  Pure. — Trophy  Tomato,  25  cts. ; 
verbena  Seed, 25  cts. ;  Pansy  Seed,  35  cts.  ;  Geranium  Seed 
25  cts  •  Gladiolus  Seed,  25  cts.  The  5  packets  for  $1.00,  tree 
by  mail.  25  p’k’ts  seeds  of  Annuals,  $1 :  2d  p  k  ts  Perennials, 
$i  -  French  Hybrid  Gladiolus,  $1  perdoz.  bulbs.  Lveij  bulb 
warranted  to  flower.  Catalogue^re^^  MMfc 


YJ'Si'ANTKD.  400  Bushels  SANFORD  CORN. 
’  ”  * . ’ii.  A.  CULVER,  Box C.C85,  N.  i.  City. 
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GREGORY’S 

Illustrated  Catalogue 

OF 

Garden  and  Flower  Seeds. 


Having  in  former  years  introduced  to  the  public  the  Hub¬ 
bard  Squash,  American  Turban  Squash,  Marblehead  Mam¬ 
moth  Cabbage,  Mexican  Sweet  Corn,  Phinney’s  Water-mel¬ 
on,  Brown’s  New  Dwarf  Marrowfat  Rea,  Boston  Curled  Let¬ 
tuce,  and  other 

NEW  AND  VALUABLE  VEGETABLES, 

■with  the  return  of  another  season  I  am  again  prepared  to 
supply  the  public  with  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  of  the 
purest  quality.  My  Annual  Catalogue  is  now  ready,  and 
will  be  sent  free  to  all.  My  customers  of  last  year  will  re¬ 
ceive  it  without  writing  for  it.  It  abounds  in  fine  engrav¬ 
ings,  many  of  which  were  taken  from  photographs  of  the 
vegetables  themselves.  It  has  not  only  all  novelties,  hut 
all  the  standard  vegetables  of  the  farm  and  garden  (over 
one  hundred  of  which  are  of  nty  own  growing),  and  a  care¬ 
fully  selected  list  of  Flower  Seeds. 

All  my  seed  is  sold  under  three  warrants,— 1st :  That 
all  money  sent  shall  reach  me.  2d  :  That  all  seed  ordered 
shall  reach  the  purchaser .  Sd  :  That  my  seed  shall  be  fresh 
and  true  to  name  1  invite  all  to  send  for  Catalogues,  both 
for  themselves  and  their  friends. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

"  1871. 

J.  Bfl.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

Issue  their  Annual  Descriptive 

Catalogue  of  Flower  Seeds 

on  the  First  of  February,  which  will  he  mailed  to  Novelty 
Seekers  and  all  in  want  of  reliable  and  Standard  Flower 
Seeds,  Spring  Bulbs,  etc.,  by  addressing 

15  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

The  Celebrated  Melton  Corn. 

'f  hei  above  corn,  called  by  the  American  Agriculturist  the 
Mammoth  Dent  Corn,  is  a  pure  white ;  ripens  in  from  90  to 
100  days ;  lias  from  20  to  40  rows  to  eacli  ear ;  and  for  cir¬ 
cumference  ol  ear,  and  depth  of  grain,  is  unsurpassed.  Fills 
better  and  weighs  heavier  than  any  other.  Read  the  follow¬ 
ing  testimonial: 

•MVe,  the  undersigned,  officers  of  the  Harrison  County 
Agricultural  Sooiety,  certify  that  Jo.  W.  II.  bitten  received 
a  first  premium  on  the  best  yield  of  corn  for  the  years  1868, 
1869.  and  1870. 

‘‘David  Jordan,  Pres’t.  Thomas  McGrain,  Jr..  Treasurer. 

S.  B.  Luckett,  Sec.  January  1, 1871.” 

Price,  by  mail :  1  quart,  50  cents ;  2  quarts,  80  cents.  By  ex¬ 
press, one  peck,  $1.50;  half-bushel,  $2.50.  No  corn  sent  C.O.D. 

The  undersigned  is  the  owner  of  the  farm  on  which  the 
above  corn  was  first  produced  in  Indiana,  which  lias  been 
kept  pure.  Send  in  your  orders  at  once. 

A  duress  JO.  IV.  H.  L1TTELL, 

Box  11.  Corydon,  Ind. 


PELLET  &  CONOVER, 

Successors  to  C.  G.  Crane  &  Co., 

Importers,  Growers,  and  Dealers  in 
Garden,  Vegetable,  and  Flower  Seeds, 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Vines, 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements. 

Seeds  mailed  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States  at  Catalogue 
prices. 

Send  for  descriptive  Catalogue  and  price-list  (free  to  all). 

4-19  Broad-st.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Nlasnsnotia  Sweet  €oa*sa. 

This  is  as  much  larger  than  every  other  kind  of  corn  as  my 
Mammoth  Cabbage  is  larger  than  every  other  cabbage.  I 
have  had  over  a  thousand  kernels  on  a  single  ear,  and  ears 
as  gathered  from  the  stalk  weighing  between  two  and  three 
pounds.  Quality  excellent.  Per  package,  25  cts.  Seed  Cat¬ 
alogue  free  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

Ramsdell  Norway  Oats, 

Pure  and  true  to  name,  by  single  bushel  or  quantity,  at 
$1.50  per  bushel  of  82  lbs.  Sanford  Corn,  per  peck,  $1 ;  per 
bushel,  $3;  no  charge  for  delivery.  Bags  furnished.  Money 
Order  Office,  Rondout,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Address  A.  NIESE,  Port  Ewen,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE 


Address 


.  SMITH  &  SONS,  Brentwood,  N.  IT. 


Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  1871,  containing  descriptions 
of  all  the  choicest  varieties  of 

FLOWER  AND  VEGETABLE  SEEDS, 

With  plain  and  thorough  directions  for  their  culture  and 
treatment,  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  Stamp. 

■  -  -  j  rji  r~—  ' 


To  Farmers  &  Gardeners. 

If  the  Garden  Seeds  you  use  have  proved  fresh  and  true 
to  name,  stick  to  the  man  who  sells  them  to  you ;  lie  is 
worth  encouraging.  If  you  have  not  found  them  fresh  and 
true,  I  shall  bebiappy  to  add  your  name  to  those  of  the  fifty 
thousand  farmers  and  market-gardeners  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  and  Canadas,  whom  I  annually  supply 
with  my  warranted  garden  seeds.  My  large  vegetable  and 
flower  seed  Catalogue,  abounding  with  elegant  engravings, 
sent  free  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead  Mass. 

WtfM  NEWTON’S  WHITE  PROBSTEIN 
fiflifi©  OATS.  Excelsior  Oats,  Sanford  Corn, 
Early  Hose  Potatoes  and  Vegetable  Seeds.  The  Prob- 
steier  Oats  were  introduced  by  me,  and  were  awarded  the 
First  Premium  at  the  New-York  State  Fair,  1869,  and  at  the 
New- Jersey  State  Fair,  1870.  From  six  acres  I  have  har¬ 
vested  587  bushels  of  these  oats.  Prices  reasonable. 
Send  two  stamps  for  samples.  Catalogues  free. 

WI,  NEWTON, 

Henrietta,  N.  Y. 


Established  ii»  1838. 

The  oldest  Seed.  Estitblisli- 
ment  in  Philadelphia,  with  one 
exception  only. 

Every  care  taken  to  furnish  the 

Farmer  and  Gardener 

j  with  the  purest  and  best  Seeds. 
Wegive  every  customer  full  value 
every  article  as  represented,  or  the 
money  refunded. 


Seeds  of  every  description  for  the  Vegetable  and  Flower-G-arden. 


Among  Vegetables,  we  offer  the  following  new  and  desira¬ 
ble  varieties: 

Bastion's  Extra  Early  Red  Turnip  Beet-^ The  perfection  of 
a  beet  in  earliness,  growth,  color  and  quality;  boils  per¬ 
fectly  red.  10c.  per  paper,  20c.  per  oz.,  $2  per  lb. 

Bastian’s  Half-long  Blood  Beet — Also  a  great  improvement 
on  the  old  variety  ;  of  quick  growth.  A  fine  variety  for 
either  summer  or  winter  use.  Price  as  above. 

Hanson  Lettuce— The  largest,  most  crisp,  and  delicate  fla¬ 
vored  Head  Lettuce  ever  grown  ;  per  packet,  25c. 

Philadelphia  Drumhead  Cabbage— The  best  and  most  solid 
late-heading  variety  ;  30c.  per  oz.,  $3  per  lb. 

Philadelphia  Flat  Dutch — About  a  week  earlier  than  the 
Drumhead,  solid  and  fine;  30c.  per  oz.;  $3  per  lb. 

Casaba  Melon— A.  Muskmelon  of  extraordinary  size  and 
delicious  flavor;  20c.  per  pkt.,  50c.  per  oz.,  $4  per  lb. 

Ice-cream  Watermelon— The  true  variety  with  white  seed, 
very  fine ;  20c.  per  oz.,  $2  per  lb. 

Trophy  Tomato— In  original  packets  from  Mr.  Waring,  25c. 
each. 

Tilden— Cook's  Favorite,  Fejee,  Gen.  Grant,  Philadelphia, 
and  other  favorite  varieties  of  Tomato,  pure  stock,  10c. 
per  packet.  Philadelphia  White,  Yellow,  and  Danvers’ 
Onion,  extra  pure  and  fine  stock  ;  40c.  per  oz.,  $4.50  per  !b. 

Giant  Wax  Bean,  per  packet,  10c. 


Choice  aiul  New  Flovver-Seeils. 

Per  packet. 

Asters— The  finest  varieties  of  German  Asters,  Emperor, 

Pasonia  flora,  Dwarf,  etc . 10c. 

Balsams— Very  choice  Camellia-flowered . 10c. 

Carnations— Finest  German . 50c. 

Cannas— New  and  choice  varieties . 25c. 

Diadem  Pink-Very  beautiful .  .  20c. 

Echeveria  Jfetallica—A  highly  interesting  and  beautiful 

succulent  plant . 25c. 

Echeveria  secunda  and  secunda  glauea — Each . 25c. 

Ipomaa  Huberii—Snperh  varieties  of  the  Morning-Glory 

from  Japan .  10c. 

Lobelia  Imperialis  and  pumila  grandiflora  —  Beautiful 

new  varieties,  eacli . 20c. 

Pansy— Odier  or  five-blotched . 50c. 

Pansy— Dreer’s  superb  Premium  varieties . 50c. 

Petunias— Dreer’s  superb  Mottled  and  Crimson,  Prize 

varieties .  .  25c. 

Phlox  Drummoiulii— Superb  colors,  mixed  or  separate, 

each . 10c. 

Stocks — Superb  German  Ten-Week  and  autumnal  var's..10c. 

Gerani um — A pple-scen ted ,  rare . 25c. 

Smilax—A  beautiful  evergreen  vine .  ,  . 25c. 

Mignonette— Parson’s  New  White . 50c. 

Zinnia— New  Double  White . 25c. 

Portulaca— New  Double  Rose-flowered . 25fc. 

Verbena— Very  choice,  own  sowing . . 25c. 

All  the  above  will  he  sent  post-paid  to  any  address  upon 
receipt  of  price  affixed. 


ETreer’s  Cat&i’UeBB  Catleiselar  for  BS'J'fi,  containing  Price-Lists  of  Seeds,  New  Plants, 
Roses,  Verbenas,  Dahlias,  Gladiolus,  Lilies,  Grape-Vines,  Small  Fruits,  Books,  Implements,  etc., 
beautifully  illustrated,  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  a  postage-stamp. 

Address  HEfSRY  A.  DRESEIR,  Philadelphia. 


New  and  Rare  Hot  and  Greenhouse,  Ornamental  Foliage  and  Bedding  Plants.  Fruit-Trees,  Grape-vines,  Small 
Fruits.  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  anil  Evergreens.  Lilies,  Gladiolus,  etc.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  inclosing  stamp. 
Orders  for  our  Plants  received  at  RICHARDSON  &  GOULD’S  Seed  Warehouse,  American  Agriculturist  Building, 
Broadway,  New  York. 


Jur  Specialties. — Wilson’s  Albany  Strawberry ; 
Doolittle,  Davison’s  Thornless,  Seneca,  McCormick's 


saillaise,  White  Grape,  Red  Dutch,  and  Black  Naples  Cur¬ 
rants;  Cold-Frame  Vegetable  plants,  and  Peerless  Potatoes. 
See  Circular  for  other  varieties.  None  but  first-class  (se¬ 
lected)  stock,  which  we  guarantee  to  arrive  safe  and  fresh 
by  mail  or  R.  I!.  Thousands  of  plants  in  bearing,  for  mar¬ 
ket.  Send  early  for  Circular  of  prices,  and  state  your 
special  zoants.  Particular  attention  paid  to  small  orders 
for  gardens,  as  well  as  to  large  planters.  All  intrusting  us 
with  their  orders  will  not  regret  the  investment.  D.  II. 
BROWN,  “Cherry  Lawn  Farm,”  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


TROPHY 


TOMATO 

SEED 


In  all  orders  for  my  Garden  Seeds,  by  the  package  or 
ounce,  amounting  to  $1,  at  catalogue  rates,  I  will  inclose 
one  package  of  Waring’s  or  my  own  Tomato  Seed,  Free. 
Collections  of  Choice  Garden  Seeds  at  $1,  $2,  $3,  $1,  $5,  sent 
post-paid  on  receipt  of  price.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

Address  H.  EL  Acker,  Seed-Grower, 

Woodbridge,  N.  J. 

A  AAA  BOO  EVERGREENS  for  Sale.  Very  low. 

See  WM>  MORTON  &  SON’S  advertise¬ 
ment  on  another  page. 


Eight  very  choice  Plants, 

Most  of  them  new.  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  $3.  One  new  Iv}’- 
leaf  Geranium,  L’Elegantc,  beautiful  variegated  foliage,  and 
pure  white  flowers,  a  perfect  gem  ;  Achyranthus,  Lindenii, 
new  and  very  fine;  new  double  Petunia.  William  "White ; 
Bouquet  Dahlia,  Litile  Snowball :  double  Geranium,  Gloire 
deNancey;  double  Geranium,  Madame  Lemoine,  new,  and 
a  gem;  Geranium  Gloire  de  Carbenay:  Monthly  Carna¬ 
tion,  Little  Beauty.  For  description,  inclose  three-cent. 
stamp  for  Catalogue  of  Bedding  Plants.  Address, 

DEXTER  SNOW,  Chicopee,  Mass. 

CHOICE  MELOm 

Editors  of  “  Hearth  and  Home  ”  say  :  “  Both  this  year  and 
last  Ward’s  Nectar  was  in  point  of  sweetness  and  flavor,  the 
best  of  several  varieties  tested.”  Cassaba  grows  to  weigli 
12  or  15  lbs  ,  is  very  thick-fleshed,  sweet,  and  delicious.  Ar¬ 
lington  grows  to  a  still  larger  size,  and  is  of  superior  quali¬ 
ty.  Eacli  of  these  are  green-fleshetl.  Sill’s  Hybrid  lias 
Salmon-colored  flesh,  and  is  characterized  by  a  delicious, 
spicy  sweetness.  Each  variety,  per  package,  15  els. ;  Ward’s 
Nectar,  50  cts.  per  oz.  Seed  Catalogues  sent  free  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY.  Marblehead,  Mass. 


$100.00 

Copies  sold  already. 


PRIZE  ESSAY  on  Potato  sent 

to  any  address  for  25  cents.  100,000 
G.  W.  FRAZIER,  New  Castle,  Pa. 
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FARMERS 


SAVE  ■p-ri'rsirp 
YOUR  IJjJLal. 


Ask  your  Merchants  for 

X3S  Xjj  .T_,  0F8. 33  •  Si 


Champion  Shoe. 


A 


m 


(Patented  May  29tli,  1866.) 

Tile  “CHAMPIONS”  are  made  in  the  most 
DURABLE  MANNER  and  of  the  very  BEST 
MATERIAL,  and  every  pair 

WARRANTED. 


The  Croton  is  a  White  Grape,  and  is  acknowledged  by  all 
who  have  tasted  it  to  surpass  in  quality  and  beauty  any 
white  grape  yet  introduced,  that  will  succeed  in  the  open 
air,  and  is,  iu  delicacy  of  flesh  and  flavor,  fully  equal  to  the 

Finest  Foreign  Varieties. 

It  has  held  its  foliage  well  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
iu  many  places  better  than  any  other  variety.  Will  undoubt¬ 
edly  prove  to  be  a  most  valuable  market  grape. 

THE  SENApUA 

Is  a  black  grape;  the  vino  a  healthy,  vigorous  grower,  with 
every  appearance  of  a  pure  native,  hut  its  fruit  more  closely 
resembles  the  fleshy  foreign  grapes  than  any  variety  that 
has  as  yet  been  introduced.  It  is  considered  by  some  of  our 
best  pomologists  as  the  finest  hardy  grape  they  have  tasted. 

For  fine  cut  of  Croton  Grape,  and  further  description,  his¬ 
tory  of  origin,  reports  of  success  in  various  localities,  list  of 
premiums  awarded,  etc.,  etc.,  send  for  circular. 


■See  whnt  Mr.  WHITE  ( Fanner )  says: 

Sherborn,  Mass.,  May  2!),  1870. 

The  shoes  came  duly  to  hand  ;  all  farmers  kuow  how  disa¬ 
greeable  it  is  to  wear  boots  in  warm  weather.  I  have  tried 
for  five  years  to  find  a  shoe  that  would  keep  out  the  dirt 
when  at  work  in  plowed  land,  but  had  thrown  away  t lie  last 
pair  in  disgust.  When  I  saw  your  advertisement  in  the 
American  Agriculturist.  I  thought  I  would  venture  a  pair  of 
Champions.  I  have  worn  them  in  plowing  and  planting,  and 
find  them  just  the  thing.  My  feet  will  lie  as  clean  at  night  as 
if  my  boots  were  worn,  and  as  free  from  dirt  and  grit.  Sore 
feet,  so  common  among  farmers,  is  caused  by  wearing  shoes 
in  summer  that  will  not  keep  out  the  dirt.  The  Champion 
■obviates  this  fault  and  will  prove  a  blessing  to  farmers  and 
others  who  till  the  soil.  As  soon  as  your  shoes  become 
known  to  the  farmers  you  will  have  large  sales.  I  find  the 
shoe  just  as  you  represented  it. 

T.  B.  White  (Farmer). 

For  Prices,  etc.,  see  Pane  78  February  Number.  BE 
SURE  and  ask  your  MERCHANTS  for  BALLARD'S 
CHAMPION  SHOE  "  RIGHT  AWAY,"  before  they  pur¬ 
chase  their  SPRING  STOCK.  A.  BALLARD  &  SON, 

P.  O.  Box  5,000.  32  and  34  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


OHREES,  PLANTS,  SEEDS.- Large 

Stock,  wholesale  and  retail.— Early  Rose  Potatoes, 
Conover’s  Colbssal  Asparagus,  per  100,  $2.00  ;  per  M.,  $15.00. 
Catalogues  mailed  free. 

No.  1.  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  and  Shrubs.— No.  2.  Roses  and 
Bedding  Plants.— No.  3.  Choice  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds. 
JOHN  R.  &  A.  MURDOCH,  112  Smithfield  St., 

Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


JOHN  VANDERBILT  &  BROTHERS, 

23  Pulton  Street,  New  York, 

Offer  for  sale,  at  wholesale  or  retail,  at  low  prices,  Plows 
of  every  variety.  Sod,  Subsoil,  Side-bill,  Double  Mold, 
either  Cast-iron  or  Steel.  Nishwitz  Pulverising,  and  all  oth¬ 
er  kinds  of  Harrows.  Seed  Sowers,  Cultivators,  Hay  and 
Stalk  Cutters.  Garden  and  Field  Rollers,  Lawn  Mowers, 
Carts  and  Wagons,  Wheelbarrows,  Garden  Engines  and 
Syringes,  Rustic  Work,  Flower  Sticks,  Garden  and  Hedge 
Shears,  Forks,  Rakes,  Hoes,  etc.,  and  every  variety  of  Gar¬ 
den  and  Farm  Tools. 

Pure  No.  1  Peruvian  Guano,  Bone-Dust,  Pou- 
drette,  and  other  Fertilizers.  Garden,  Field,  and 
Flower  Seeds,  as  choice  as  any  to  be  had  In  the  country. 
Garden  and  Flower  Seeds  sent  by  matt,  postage  paid.  Send 
for  a  Catalogue. 


EUMELAN  GRAPE-VINES, 

Grown  from  the  original  stock.  Buy  no  other.  TROPHY 
TOMATO  SEED,  grown  from  “Headquarters  Stock.’’  25 
cents  for  package  of  103  seeds,  post-paid.  Five  packages  for 
$1.  Trophy  Tomato  Seed  given  as  premium  with  Eumelan 
Grape-Vines.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circulars  and  show¬ 
bills.  HASBROUCK  &  BUSHNELL, 

_ “  Iona,’  near  Peekskill,  Westchester  Co.,  N,  Y, 

Grass  and  Field  Seeds. 

Superior  Spring  Wiicat,  Rye,  and  Barley.  Norway, 
Imported,  and  other  heavy  Seed  Oats.  Clover,  Timo¬ 
thy,  Perennial  Rye,  Red-Top.  Blue,  aud  other  Grass  Seeds. 
Also,  a  superior  mixture  for  lawns.  Seed  Potatoes — 
Early  Rose.Bresee’s  King  of  the  Earlies.Goodrich.Dvckman, 
aud  other  varieties.  J.  VANDERBILT  &  BROTHERS, 

23  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


To  banners. 

WIRE  FOR 

FENCES  AND  VINES, 

CHEAP. 

Send  to  headquarters  for  price-list. 
Hudson  River  Wire  Works,  75  William- 
st.,  New  York.  Western  office,  Chicago, 
111.  P.  S.— We  also  want  a  good  agent 
in  every  County  in  the  U.  S.,  to  make 
from  $5  to  $20  per  day  selling  our  new 
Patent  7  Strands  White  Wire  Clothes¬ 
lines,  to  last  forever. 

EVERYBODY  WANTS  IT. 


BONE-MEAL, 

For  Agricultural  purposes,  free  from  adulteration.  Send 
for  Circular.  LISTER  BROTHERS,  Newark,  X.  .1 . 


LA  N  DSC  A  PE  GAR  DEWIN  G. -Robert  Morris  Cope 
land,  Boston,  has  20  years’  experience,  and  directs  all  kinds 
•of  Rural  Improvements.  Send  tor  Circular. 


Price-List  : 

Each.  Per  doz. 

Croton,  extra,  1  year . $3.00.  $30.00 

Senasqua,  extra,  2  years .  3.00.  30.00 

The  above  vines  are  grown  from  well-ripened  wood,  and 
are  all  of  very  large  size,  perfectly  healthy,  and  free  from 
insects  or  disease. 

Will  be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  at  above  rates. 

STEPHEN  W.  UNDERHILL, 

Croton  Landing  P.  O., 

Croton  Point,  New  York. 

Every  Thing  New  8c  Good. 

SEND  FOR  LUSTS. 


SEEDS  for  a  100-acre  Farm  for . $200. 

SEEDS  “  50  “  “  “ . $115. 

SEEDS  i‘  25  “  “  $70. 

SEEDS  “  10 . . $45. 

Choice  Seeds  for  Family  Gardens. 

Seeds  for  a  1-acre  Garden  for . $15  or  $25. 

“  “  K  “  “  “ . $10  or  $15. 

“  “  Vi  “  “  “ . $5  or  $10. 

■  SMALL  FKVJIT  PLANTS. 

Selection  of,  for  a  family .  . $io. 

Garden  Tools 

for  a  Family  Garden .  . $10  to  $25. 

Tools  and  Implements. 

-  for  a  10-acre  Farm . $150. 

- for  a  25-acre  Farm . $350. 

- -  for  a  50-acre  Farm . $010. 

- for  a  100-acre  Farm _ _  .  . . $750. 

Fertilizers  of  tine  ISest  Minds. 

for  a  1,000-acre  Plantation  for .  .$1,000. 

for  a  100-acre  Farm  for . $200. 

for  a  50-acre  Farm  for . $150. 

for  a  !S5-acre  Farm  for . $100. 

for  a  10-acre  Farm  for .  $50. 

for  a  Dozen  Window  Plants  for . 25  cts. 


SE^O  FOR  LiSTS. 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

189  and  191  Water  St.  P.  O.  Box  376, 

New  York. 

Tlu-  Best  always  4  He  Cheapest. 

Implement  Catalogues,  $1  each.  The  price  deducted  from 
the  first  $5  order.  Illustrated  Seed  Catalogues,  free. 


UalaooBi’s  Ilrosidcasi  Sower, 
For  Sowing  all  Kinds  of  Grain  and 
Grass  Seed. 

The  unprecedented  success  ot  this  Seeder  the  past  year  is 
without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ments.  Joseph  Harris,  author  of  “Walks  and  Talks’’  in  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist,  says:  “I  like,  the  Calioon  Seeder  very 
much  indeed."  Win.  Crozier,  Beacon  Stock  Farm,  North- 
port,  L.  I.,  says:  “It  is  the  best  Seed  Sower  I  ever  saw.” 
Highly  recommended  by  the  American  Agriculturist,  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman,  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  the  Agricultural 
Press  generally. 

The  Hand-Machine  will  sows  acres  ;  and  the  Horse-Power 
machine  12  acres  an  hour. 

Price  of  Hand-Sower,  $10.  Circulars,  with  full  particu¬ 
lars  and  directions,  furnished  to  all  applicants. 

R.  H.  ALLEN  8c  CO., 

189  and  191  Water  St.  P.  O.  Box  376, 

Mew  York. 


MY  TWENTY  -  THIRD 

ANNUAL  CATALOGUE 

OF 

New  and  Rare  Plants, 

Illustrated  with  numerous  engravings,  and  con¬ 
taining  two 

BEAUTIFUL  C0L0BED  PLATES, 

Is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  to  all  applicants  on  receipt 
of  25  cents.  To  our  customers  of  past  vears  it  will  be  sent 
without  charge. 

A  LSO, 

TRADE  LIST 

OF 

SURPLUS  STOCK 

SUITABLE  FOR 

miii§T§s 

Numbering  fifty  distinct  classes  of  Plants,  emlracing  some 
thousands  of  varieties,  will  be  sent  to  all  applicants  free  of 
charge.  Revised  editions  will  be  seut  to  our  regular  pa¬ 
trons,  as  issued,  monthly. 


KNOX’S  GAEDEM  SEUDS. 


Descriptive  Hand-Book  and  Almanac  for  1371. 

This  Celebrated  Annual  contains  100  pages,  and  is  the  most 
valuable  work  of  its  kind  iu  existence.  Mailed  Films  on 
receipt  of  stamp.  SCOBIE,  RUED  &  SMITH, 

Successors  to  W.  W.  Knox, 

137  Liberty-st.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


‘  GARDENING-  FOR  PROFIT  w 

AND 

“  Practical  Floriculture;” 


BY 


The  former,  detailing  the  system  of  Market-Garden¬ 
ing,  the  latter,  descriptive  of  the  modes  of  Commer¬ 
cial  Floriculture  as  practised  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
Y'ork.  Mailed,  post-paid,  for  $1.50  each. 

Our  Annual  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 

containing  two  new  and  beautiful  colored  plates,  is  now 
ready.  Also 

Catalogue  of  New  and  Rare  Plants, 

illustrated  with  colored  plates  and  engravings. 

Both  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents,  or 
sent  with  either  of  the  above  books  free  of  charge. 

HENDERSON  &  FEEHINO, 

Seed  Merchants  and  Growers, 
_  No.  67  Nassau  St.,  Now  York. 

BUTTER-MAKER’S  FRIERD. 

The  UNION  CHURN  tile  best  in  use.  Warranted 
to  give  satisfaction,  or  money  refunded.  Send  lor  Circular. 

JOHN  VANDERBILT  &  BROTHERS, 
Agricultural  Implement,  Seed  and  Fertilize!  Warehouse, 

23  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 
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Mew  and  Choice  Vegetables,  Rare  and  Beautiful  Flowers, 


For  Sale  by  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 


Nos.  23  Park  Place  and  20  Murray  Street,  (P.  0.  Box  5,712,) 


New  York. 


CUCUMBER— GEN.  GRANT. 


A  superior  variety,  either 
for  forcing  or  for  culture  in 
the  open  ground.  It  is  perfect 
in  form,  solid,  and  crisp,  and 
of  a  most  agreeable  flavor. 
Many  specimens  were  grown 
the  past  season,  averaging 
thirty  inches  in  length.  After 
a  five  years’  trial,  we  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  pronounce  it  better 
than  any  other  variety  for 
forcing. 

Packets,  containing  10  seeds, 
25  cents'.  Five  packets  for 
$1.00.  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 
23  Park  Place,  New  York. 


The  Earliest  and 
Handsomest  Beet. 

Early  Dark  Reel 
Egyptian  Turnip 
Beet. — A  trial  of  this  varie¬ 
ty  for  the  past  two  years, 
authorizes  us  in  recommend¬ 
ing  it  as  a  week  or  ten  days 
earlier  than  any  other  varie¬ 
ty— which  makes  it  invalu¬ 
able  to  the  Market-Gardener 
as  well  as  to  all  lovers  of 
Early  Vegetables.  30  cts.  pet- 
ounce  ;  $1.00  per  4  ounces; 
$3.00  per  pound. 

B.  It.  BLISS  &  SONS, 
Nos.  23  Park  Place  and  30 
Murray  St.,  New  Y'ork. 


Bliss’s  Improved 

LONG  ORANGE  CARROT. 

Tltis  superior  variety  is  the 
result  of  a  careful  selection, 
for  successive  years,  of  the 
best-formed,  largest,  and 
deepest-colored  roots  of  the 
Imported  Long  Orange  Car¬ 
rot,  by  which  it  has  attained 
a  perfection  hitherto  un¬ 
known  in  this  useful  vegeta¬ 
ble,  being  larger,  better  fla¬ 
vored,  and  of  a  deeper  orange 
color,  and  more  sure  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  crop.  Butter-makers 
will  find  this  variety  very  use¬ 
ful  in  giving  to  their  butter 
a  rich,  deep  yellow  color. 
We  unhesitatingly  pronounce 
it  the  best  variety  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  one  which  will  not 
fail  to  give  satisfaction  to  the 
purchaser.  1  oz.,  15  cts. ;  4 
oz„  50  cts. ;  1  pound,  $1.50,  by 
mail,  post-paid. 

B.  It.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

P.  O.  Box  5,712,  New  York. 


Jerusalem.  Artichoke. 

This  well-known  hut  much  neglected  vegetable  just  be¬ 
gins  to  be  appreciated,  and  is  much  inquired  for.  It  will 
grow  anywhere— in  fence  corners,  ditch  sides,  old  pastures, 
or  wherever  a  piece  happens  to  fall.  The  tubers  make  excel¬ 
lent  pickles,  and  are  very  good  boiled  like  potatoes.  Sheep 
are  fond  of  the  green  leaves,  and  hogs  will  never  cease  root¬ 
ing  lor  it  as  long  as  one  can  he  found,  and  rapidly  gain 
flesh.  It  also  possesses  anti-malarial  properties,  like  the 
Sunflower,  and  should  he  grown  where  Fever  and  Ague 
prevails.  4  lbs.  by  mail,  $1.00;  by  express,  $1.50  per  peck; 
$5.00  per  bushel ;  $12.00  per  bbl.  Address 
B.  It.  BLISS  &  SONS,  P.  O.  Box  5,712,  New  York. 


THE  BEST  TOMATO. 


ONE-HALF  THE  AVEKAGE  SIZE. 

The  best  in  cultivation.  Early,  large,  productive,  and  of 
the  very  best  quality.  25  cts.  per  packet,  5  packets  for  $1.00, 
$3.00  per  ounce.  B.  It.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

Nos.  33  Park  Place  and  3!)  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


ASPARAGUS  WORTH  GROWING. 


ONE-HALF  THE  AVERAGE  SIZE. 


SEED  and  ROOTS.— The  experience  of  the  past  two  seasons  fully  confirms  all  that  was  claimed  for  this  variety 
when  first  offered,  and  it  now  stands  unrivaled  in  size,  productiveness,  and  quality. 

Specimens  were  exhibited  the  past  season  by  Mr.  Conover,  which  were  grown  alongside  the  best  “  Oyster  Bay”  varieties, 
and  received  the  same  care  and  treatment,  which  attained  four  times  the  size  of  that  popular  variety. 

Though  but  two  years  from  the  seed,  many  of  the  plants  produced  from  twenty  to  thirty  sprouts,  averaging  from  two  to 
four  inches  in  circumference,  and  were  ready  for  cutting  one  year  in  advance  of  the  ordinary  varieties.  Our  stock  is  all 
from  the  original  Bed,  and  we  guarantee  its  genuineness.  Seeds  in  half-ounce  packets,  50  cents  per  packet,  $10  per  pound. 

Roots  one  year  old,  $2.00  for  fifty,  $3.03  per"hundred ;  by  mail,  post-paid,  $25.00  per  thousand,  by  express,  freight  paid  by 
purchaser.  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS,  23  Park  Place,  New  York. 


THE  EARLIEST  AND  BEST  SWEET  CORN. 


ONE-HALF  THE  AVERAGE  SIZE. 


Originated  by  Capt.  J.  B.  Moore,  of  Concord,  Mass.  The  earliest,  largest,  Sweetest,  and  best-flavored  variety  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  superior  to  any  other  for  the  market  and  family  use.  Ears  average  12  to  16,  and  sometimes  20  rows.  It  was  exhibited 
by  the  Mass.  Hort’l  Society  every  Saturday,  from  July  23d  to  Sept.  23d,  in  fine  condition,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  all. 
A  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  this  variety  by  the  Vegetable  Committee.  Price.  50  cis.  per  packet.  Selected  ears,  $1  each. 
Address  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS,  23  Park  Place,  New  York. 


The  Best  Potato. 


ONE-IIALF  THE  AVERAGE  SIZE. 

Peerless  in  Beauty. 

Peerless  in  quality  and  Size. 

Peerless  in  Productiveness. 

A  trial  the  past  summer  confirms  all  that  was  claimed  for 
it  when  it  was  first  ottered  by  us  in  the  spring  of  1870,  and  it 
now  stands  without  a  rival  for  a  general  crop.  J.  W.  Beach, 
of  South  Orange,  N.  J.,  raised  from  a  single  potato,  weigh¬ 
ing  21  ounces,  cut  into  single  ejres,  278  lbs.  Several  others 
report  having  grown  from  600  to  800  bushels  to  the  acre,  with 
ordinary  field  culture. 

4  lbs.  by  mail,  upon  receipt  of  $1.00.  By  express,  $1.50  per 
peck;  $5.00  per  bushel ;  $10.00  per  bbl. 

Tlie  Earliest  Potato  in  Cultivation.— Bre- 
sce’s  King  of  tlie  Earlies  (or  No.  4).  Known  also  as 
the  Fifty-Dollar  Potato.  Ready  for  marketing  from  seven 
to  ten  days  in  advance  of  the  Early  Rose.  By  mail,  4  lbs., 
$1 ;  by  Express,  $1.50  per  peck :  $5  per  bushel ;  $10  per  bbl. 
To  avoid  freezing,  no  potatoes  will  be  sent  out  until  the  first 
of  April,  unless  specially  ordered. 

B.  K.  BUSS  &  SONS, 

Nos.  23  Park  Place  and  20  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


Wethersfield  Onion 


Medium  Early  Red . . 

Wethersfield  Large  Red . 

Yellow  Danvers  (True) . 

White  Portugal . 


Seed  (New  Crop). 

4  oz.  lb. 


.40 

$1.25 

$4.00 

.40 

1.25 

4.00 

.35 

1.00 

3.50 

.40 

1.25 

5.C0 

1.50 

5.00 

50 

1.50 

5.00 

Tlie  above  will  be  sent  post-paid  to  any  address  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  affixed.  Address 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 
Nos.  33  l’avk  Place  and  30  Murray  St..  New  York. 

“lawn  grass  seed. 


Collections  of  Flower  Seeds  hy  Mail. 

The  following  collections  contain  the  most  showy  varie¬ 
ties  in  our  large  assortment,  with  full  directions  for  culture. 
Each  packet  contains  a  mixture  of  the  different  colors  and 
varieties  of  its  species,  so  that  a  greater  display  can  be  made 
at  a  much  less  price  than  when  ordered  in  separate  packets. 
Those  unacquainted  with  Flowers,  as  well  as  the  experi¬ 
enced  cultivator,  may  order  without  fear  of  disappointment. 
Coll.  A— contains  twenty  choice  varieties  of  Annuals. . $1.00- 
Coll.  B— contains  twenty  choice  varieties  of  Biennials.. 

and  Perennials . 1.00 

Coll.  C— contains  ten  extra  varieties  of  Annuals  and 
Perennials,  embracing  many  of  the  new  and 

choicest  in  cultivation.. .  1.00 

Coll.  D— contains  five  very  choice  varieties,  selected 
from  Prize  Mowers ,  of  English  Pansies,  Ger¬ 
man,  Carnation,  and  Picotee  Pinks,  Verbenas, 
Truffaut’s  French  Asters,  Double  Hollyhocks..  1.00 
Any  one  remitting  $3.00  will  receive  the  four  assortments 
postage  free. 

Collections  of  Kitchen-Garden  Seeds, 

A  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  FOR  ONE 
YEAR’S  SUPPLY,  FOR  A  LARGE  OR  SMALL  GARDEN. 

The  following  Collections  are  made  up  in  the  most  liberal 
manner,  care  being  taken  to  give  a  sufficient  quantity  of  all 
the  finest  varieties  and  most  useful  sorts  of  Vegetables  re¬ 
quired  in  tlie  Kitchen-Garden  : 

Assortment  No.  5  contains  60  varieties,  $3.50 
“  No.  6  contains  40  varieties,  2.00 

“  No.  7  contains  20  varieties,  1.00 

Tlie  above  are  prepared  expressly  for  sending  by  mail ,  and 
will  be  6ent  post-paid  upon  receipt  of  prices  annexed. 

Larger  Collections,  which  can  be  safely  sent  by  express 
(freight  paid  by  purchaser),  to  any  part  of  the  country,  as 
follows : 

No.  1,  $20.00  ;  No.  2,  $15.00 ;  No.  3,  $10.00 ;  No.  4,  $5.00. 

For  a  list  of  the  contents  of  each  Collection,  see  the 
Seventeenth.  Annual  Edition  of  their  celebrated 

Seed  Catalogue  and  Amateur’s  Guide 
to  the  Flower  and  Kitchen-Garden, 

just  published,  and  will  be  mailed  to  our  customers  of  187) 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  to  all  applicants  upon  receipt  of 
25  cts. ;  an  edition  beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  50  cts. 

This  is  without  exception  the  largest  and  best  Catalogue 
ever  published  in  this  or  any  other  country.  It  contains  192 
pages— 56  of  which  are  finely-exeeuted  engravings,  including 
four  beautifully-colored  lithographs  of  favorite  Flowers  and 
Vegetables,  and  136  pages  of  closely-printed  matter,  giving  a 
descriptive  list  of  upward  of  2,500  ’species  and  varieties  of 

Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds, 

including  all  the  novelties  of  the  past  season,  with  direc¬ 
tions  for  their  culture ;  also  a  list  of  upward  of  One  Hun¬ 
dred  varieties  of  choice  Gladiolus,  with  many 
other  Simimer-Flowcring  Bulbs,  and  much  useful 
information  upon  the  subject  of  gardening  generally.  Also, 
a  Descriptive  Price-list  of  Small  Fruiis,  embracing  alL 
the  leading  varieties  of  S< ra wherries,  Raspberries,. 
Biaclibcrries,  Currants,  Grapes,  etc. 


By  the  use  of  our  improved  mixture,  a  beautiful  Lawn 
may  be  made  in  a  very  short  time.  Full  directions  for  pre¬ 
paring  the  Lawn  and  sowing  the  seed  accompany  each  pack¬ 
age.  Packages  ol  1  quart.  30  cents,  mailed  to  any  address, 
post-paid.  By  Express.  Per  peck,  $1.75  ;  per  bushel,  $6.00. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &.  SONS, 

Nos.  33  Park  Place  and  30  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


Bliss’  Illustrated  Gardener’s  Almanac  and  Abridged  Cata¬ 
logue,  containing  a  monthly  calendar  of  operations,  mailed 
to  all  applicants  inclosing  a  3-eent  stamp. 

B.  XL  BUSS  &  SOKS3 

(P.  O.  Box  5,7  12),  NEW  YORK. 
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fNNISFALLEN  GREEK  HOUSES. — Save  Express  Charges,  and 

L  HAVE  YOUR  PLANTS  COME  FREE 


BY  MAIL! 

Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  New  and  Beautiful 
Plants  is  now  ready,  containing  a  beautiful  colored  plate  of 
the  fine  new  Double  Geranium,  “  Marie  Lkmoine.”  Mailed 
free  to  all  our  patrons  of  last  year,  and  to  all  others  who 
may  choose  to  apply  for  it. 

The  following  named  plants  we  will  send  by  mail,  packed 
free  of  charge,  and  postage  paid,  at  annexed  prices,  cash  iu 
advance,  in  amounts  not  less  than  one  dollar.  The  plants 
will  he  packed  in  light  boxes  and  moss,  and  with  almost  the 
entire  ball  of  earth  attached  (and  labeled),  which  will  in¬ 
sure  their  being  received  in  perfect  order  any  distance,  when 
not  more  than  a  week  or  ten  days  is  required  in  transit : 


Coleus,  New  Golden,  6  distinct  sorts _ 

. . .  $1.00 

Carnations,  6 

do . 

Fuchsias,  6 

do . . 

....  1.00 

Heliotropes,  G 

do . 

....  1.00 

Geraniums,  Zonale,  G 

do . 

. . . .  1 .00 

do.  Double,  4 

do . 

. ...  1.00 

do.  Tricolor,  4 

do . 

....  1.00 

do.  Ivy  Leaved,  4 

do . 

....  1.00 

do.  Scented,  6 

do . 

....  1.00 

Pelargoniums,  G 

do . 

....  1.00 

Lantanas,  C 

do . 

....  1.00 

Roses,  Monthly,  G 

do . 

....  1.00 

do.  Ilvb.  Perpet.,  6 

do . 

....  1.00 

Basket  Plants,  G 

do . 

AVinter-hloom.  Plants  6 

do . 

....  1.00 

Verbenas,  13 

do . 

....  1.00 

Lowell,  Mass.,  Oct.  12,  1870. 
C.  A.  Reeser  : 

I  would  sa5T  that  youi'  plants  are  the 
best  in  quality,  cheapest  in  price,  and 
best  packed  lor  mailing,  of  any  1  ever 
received,  and  I  have  bought,  of  several 
dealers.  Geo.  K.  Metcalf. 

Address 


Scranton",  Pa.,  Sept.  20, 1870. 

I  have  had  considerable  experience  in 
sending  for  plants  by  mail,  and  have 
always  felt  satisfied  with  the  result ;  but 
am  doing  you  only  justice,  when  I  say  I 
never  saw  plants  packed  so  perfectly, 
or  labeled,  to  send  by  mail. 

Miss  E.  McCune. 


I  will  send  six  of  the  above  collections  for  S3,  or  thirteen 
for  $10. 

Muscatine,  Iowa,  Oct.  5,  1870. 
The  box  of  plants  came  in  beautiful 
order.  The  plants  were  larger  and 
stronger  than  I  had  expected,  coming 
in  this  way;  every  one  who  lias  seen 
them  is  surprised  to  find  that  they  come 
by  mail. 

Miss  Sarah  L.  Horton. 


C.  A.  KEESEK,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


1870  bv  E.  A.  Reeves  in  the  OftR 


Established  in  1854. 

2.  Send  your  address  to 

S* 

§E.  A.  Reeves, 
|  58 

Cortlandt  Street, 

New  York, 
for  his  Catalogue  of 

GARDENS, 

I  FIELD 

n 

§  and 

P  Flower  Seeds, 

Q 

for  1871. 


I:£.  13 o  HAWLEY’S 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fresh  and  Genuine  Wether -afield 
Garden  and  Agricultural  Seeds  for  1871,  is  now  ready  lor 
mailing  free  to  all.  Besides  a  complete  list  of  the .most  reli¬ 
able  sorts  of  Garden  Seeds  in  general  cultivation,  it  contains 
a  valuable  article  on  the  preparation  of  the  ground,  and 
thorough  cultivation  of  the  Onion ,  and  should  be  read  by 
every  one  who  intends  to  grow  this  crop.  R.  D.  II.’s  facili¬ 
ties  for  supplying  entirely  reliable  Wethersfield  Onion  Seed, 
is  not  equaled  by  any  other  dealer  in  the  trade.  Comstock’s 
Celebrated  Implements  for  the  sowing  and  cultivation  of 
Onions,  &c.,  is  fully  described  and  illustrated  in  my  new 
Catalogue.  Address  li.  D.  HAWLEY, 

492  and  498  Main-st.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Michigan  Mammoth  Pumpkin. 

Grows  to  weigh  from  thirty  to  forty-five  pounds— will 
average  as  large  round  as  a  barrel,  and  yield  on  rich  land 
from  twelve  to  twenty  tons  to  the  acre,  top-shelled.  Per 
package,  15  cts.  My  Seed  Catalogue  free  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


TROPHY  TOMATO. 

The  best  in  cultivation.  25  cents  per  packet;  5  packets 
for  $1.00  ;  12  packets  for  $2.00,  mailed. 

CURTIS  &  COBB, 

161  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Meslcaaa  &wuet  €ts>n*BS. 

I  rank  this,  after  a  rigid  comparison  of  several  years,  with 
•every  other  sort,  as  both  the  sweetest  and  tenderest  of  all 
varieties  of  Sweet  or  Sugar-Corn.  Per  package,  15  cts.  My 
Seed  Catalogue  tree  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


EVEE&BESN  BR00M-C0RN. 

Per  bushel,  $1,  per  peck,  $1.25;  per  quart,  40  cents. 
Quarts  sent  post-paid. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

Plan i’s  Farmers  &  C^ard-eMers’ 
Almanae  for  18J1. 

With  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  now 

Toady,  and  will  be  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

Address  L.  G.  PRATT  &  CO., 

_  St.  Louis,  Mo, 

Moore’s  Early  Concord  Sweet  t  orn. 

The  earliest,  largest,  and  best-flavored  Sweet  Corn  in  cul¬ 
tivation.  For  lull  description  see  our  new  Catalogue. 
.Selected  ears,  $1.00  per  ear,  50  cents  per  packet. 

CURTIS  &  COBB, 

161  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

UIAB&KET  RMUIMRB. 

^  —A  new  and  fine  flavored  variety  from  England  ;  earlier 
than  Linneas  ana  larger  than  Victoria.  By  mail.  $1  each. 

J.  W,  ADAMS,  Springfield,  Ma-ss. 


BLOOMINGTON  NURSERY,  ILL 

19th  Year.  600  Acres.  13  Greenhouses. 

Largest  Assortment— all  sizes.  Best  Stock ! 
LOW  PRICES  ! 

Would  you  know  Wliat,  When,  Hove  to 
Plant ! 

Fruit,  Shade,  Evergreen  Trees;  Root-Grafts;  Seedlings; 
Osage  Plants;  Apple  Seed;  Early  Rose  Potatoes:  Shrubs; 
Roses;  Greenhouse  and  Garden  Plants,  etc.,  etc. 

FLOWER  and  VEGETABLE  SEEDS! 

Finest,  Best  Collection.  Sorts  and  Quality. 

Send  10  cents  for  New,  Illustrated.  Descriptive  Catalogue- 
90  pages.  Send  stamp,  each,  for  Catalogues  of  Seeds,  with 
plain  directions— 64  pages,  Bedding  and  Garden  Plants  32,  and 
Wholesale  Price-List— 24  pages. 

Address  S’.  K.  PHOENIX,  Bloomington,  Ill. 


IVY  HILL  NURSERIES. 

Our  Catalogue  of  200  varieties  of  Seed  Potatoes ,  over  100 
varieties  of  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Grape- 
Vines,  Garden  Seeds,  etc.,  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants. 
Address  IlEISIG  &  HEXAMER, 

New  Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


TREES. 

FRUIT  AMD  ORNAMENTAL, 

For  Spring  of  1871. 

'TELE  LARGEST  AND  MOST  COMPLETE  STOCK  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  CATALOGUES  MAILED  PREPAID,  AS  FOLLOWS  : 

No.  I,  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits,  10  cts. 
No.  2,  “  Ornamental  trees,  &c.,  10c. 

No.  3,  “  Greenhouse  plants,  &c.,  lOe. 

No.  1,  AVliolesale,  2c. 

No.  5,  Catalogue  of  Ilulhs,  published  Aug.  1st,  2c. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARKY, 
Mount  Hope  Nurseries, 
[Established  1S40.]  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

SMALL  FRUITS  A  SPECIALTY. 

We  offer  of  the  Standard  and  New  varieties  a  heavy  stock 
of  plants,  of  the  best  quality,  at  low  rates. 

Catalogues  and  ITice-list  now  ready,  and  will  be  mailed 
free  to  all  applicants.  JAMES  DRAPER, 

Bloomingdalc  Garden  and  Nursery, 
Worcester,  Mass. 


Westchester  Black-Oap  Raspberry 

Is  pronounced  by  Committees  from  the  Fruit  Growers’  and 
Farmers’  Clubs  of  the  City  of  New  York,  by  Reports  dated 
July,  1869,  the  earliest ,  the  productive ,  and  the  best 

flavored  of  all  the  Black-Caps.  Plants,  $2  per  dozen,  post¬ 
paid  ;  $8  per  100,  $60  per  1,000. 

L.  J.  MABIE,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 
See  Sept.  Agriculturist ,  1869. 


\JST OiLF  C22EEM  TOI2NES5Y  Spec- 

wv  ialties.— 3  and  1-year-old  May  or  Richmond  Cherries ; 
Large  Dwarf  Apples  and  Pears,  for  immediate  bearing; 
Dwarf  Peaches,  Plums,  Apple  Root-Grafts,  Martha,  and 
other  Grapes;  Osage  Plants,  1  and  2  years,  and  full  supply 
of  Trees  and  Plants.  Send  for  price-list. 

JOHN  W AMPLER,  Trotwood,  Montgomery  Co.,  Ohio. 

©  offers  a  line  stock  of  Stand  sircl  and  Dwarf  Pear, 
Apple,  Cherry,  Plum,  Peach,  and  Quince  Trees.  CnUagr, 
Salem,  and  other  new  Grapes  ;  and  all  the  Small  Fruits. 
Norway  Spruce,  Arbor- Vitse,  Irish  Juniper,  etc. 

EVERGREENS  !  EVERGREENS  !  EVER- 

“4  Gl’EIiNS!  4.000,000  Hants  for  Sale  this  Season! 
3,000.000  Am.  Arbor- Vitse,  4  lo  6  in.,  l.OOO.COO  White  Pine,  4 
to  6  in.  Prices.  1.000,  $2.00 ;  25,000,  $40.00:50,000.  $70.00  ;  100,000, 
$125.00;  500.001,  $500.00.  Correspondence  solicited.  Address 
WM  MORTON  &  SON,  Portland,  Maine,  “Box  1,994. ” 


ANY  MAN 

Can  turn  an  lionest  penny  by  selling 
AME8EICAN  SWEET 

CHE3TN  UT 

TREES 

Spring  is  the  time  to  plant.  Now  is  the  time  to  take  or¬ 
ders.  Can't  do  your  neighbors  a  greater  kindness  than  to 
urge  them  to  buy,  as  it  is  the  best  farm  tree  planted,  both 
for 

'1'IMISEflS  AABJ>  NUTS. 

Terms  aud  Circulars  free.  Address, 

‘  STORES,  HARRISON  &  CO., 

Painesville,  Lake  Co.,  O. 


1,000,000  GRAPE-VINES, 

CONCORD  VINES,  2  years  old.  No.  1,  only  $25  per  1,000. 
The  largest,  cheapest,  and  most  superior  stock  of  leading 
varieties  of  well-rooted  Grape-Vines  ever  offered. 

Without  fail,  cheaper  than  you  can  buy  elsewhere. 
Address  Bloomington,  Ill.  DR.  H.  SCHRCEDER. 

Evergreen  and  European  Larch 

1,000. 1?  5,000.  73  1,000. 
Norway  Spruce,  2yrs.,2to  4  inches,  $4.  $15.  No.  2,  $2. 

Scotch  Pine,  2  yrs ,  3  to  8  “  $8.  $S0.  “  $5. 

Austrian  Pine,  2  yrs.,  3  to  5  “  $8.  $30.  “  $5. 

European  Larch,  2  yrs.,  3  to  12  “  $6.  $25.  “  $4. 

The  above  are  grown  front  seeds  on  our  own  grounds.  For 
50c.  we  will  send  50  plants  per  mail,  post-paid,"  lor  samples. 
Also,  Native  Evergreens,  5  to  12  inches  high.  Arbor- vitae. 
Hemlock,  and  White  Pine,  $2.50  per  1,000;  5,000,  $10.  Balsam 
Fir,  $4  per  1,000  ;  5,000,  $15.  American  Spruce  and  Red  Pine, 
$5  per  1,000.  Also,  Larch,  and  Sugar  Maple,  $2  per  1,0C0; 
10,000,  $15.  Packing  free.  JOHN  UECKE, 

•  Green  Bay,  AVIs. 


Commercial 

Established  1S30. 


Nurseries, 

Just  Published,  the  New  Circular  of  Prices  per  doz.,  per 
100,  per  1,000,  for  the  Spring  of  1871.  Colored  Plate,  of 
the  splendid  New  Winter  Pear  “  BIT.  VERNON,”  sent 
free.  Order  direct  from  the  Nursery,  and  address, 

W.  §.  LITTLE,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

New  and  Beautiful  Plants, 

For  1871. 

AYe  offer  a  very  large  stock,  comprising  all  the  finest  nov¬ 
elties  in  Green-house,  Hot-house  and  Bedding 
Plants.  s 

New  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue,  with  fine  Col¬ 
ored  Plate,  ready  Feb.  1.  To  our  customers  free  ;  to  others, 
10  cents. 

ELEW ANGER  &  BARRY', 
[Established  1840.]  Rochester,  NT.  Y’. 

GLADIOLUS !  GLADIOLUS  ! 

Splendid  varieties,  mixed,  $1  per  doz.,  post-paid. 

Fllower  and  Vegetable  Seeds  ! 

Purity  guaranteed.  All  ivarranted.  Premiums  liberal. 

Superl>  Lilies!  Hardy  Plants! 

Catalogues  free.  II.  S.  PECK  &  CO.,  Melrose,  Mass. 

TO  THE  TRADE. 

Stock  Verbenas— Healthy  and  free  from  rust,  all  colors, 
$5  per  100. 

Cyclamen  Persicum— Strong  plants,  full  of  flower- 
buds,  $40  per  100. 

Cyclamen  Persic nm— Smaller  plants,  $12  to  $25  per  100. 

Catalogue  of  new  and  beautiful  plant-  for  1871,  tree  on  ap¬ 
plication.  Also,  wholesale  list  of  special  rates  until  April 
1st.  Address  BENNETT  &  DAVIDSON, 

Box  191,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  or,  Flatbush,  L.  I. 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  Jersey, 

raised  and  marketed,  in  year  1870,  over  8,000  bushels  of 
Berries  and  10.000  hunches  of  Asparagus  ;  has  plants,  roots, 
potatoes,  etc.,  for  sale.  Sends  prices  free. 

REMIUM,  ARMSTRONG  CORN.  —  Large 

AVhite  Corn  and  Cobs,  commanding  the  highest  mark¬ 
et  price.  Selected  Seed  sent  to  any  address  by  Express;  1 
peck,  75  cents;  M  bushel.  $1.40;  1  bushel,  $2.50. 

SAMUEL  DRAGOO, 

Edinburgh,  Johnson  Co.,  Indiana. 

A  LSI  KE  CLOVER. 

Fresh  seed,  per  bushel,  $15 ;  per  peck,  $4 ;  per  pound,  75 
cents.  Pounds  sent  post-paid. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

” DWARf  BROOM-CORN. 

Per  bushel,  $4;  per  peck,  $4.50;  per  quart,  50  cents. 
Quarts  sent  post-paid. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

Evergreens,  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 

Roses,  Small  Fruits  and  Bedding  Plants.  Send  for  AVliole- 
sale  Catalogue.  MAHLON  MOON. 

Morrisville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

W  MARTHA  GRAPE-VINES,  No.  1, 

o  at  $250  per  1.000.  Send  10  cents  for  De¬ 

scriptive  Catalogue.  with  illustrated  cut  of  this  most  vain- 
able  Grape.  CL  AY.  FRAZIER.  General  Agent,  Lawrence 
Nurseries,  New  Castle,  Pennsylvania. 
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Specialties  for  Spring-. 

Of  which  we  have  a  heavy  stock  at  very  low  rates. 
Cp.ab-Apples.  Red  Dutch  Currants. 

Dwarf  Apples.  Spanish  Chestnuts. 

Dwarf  Peaches.  American  Ar.Boi’.-VnvF, 

Plums.  Irish  Junipers. 

.  Roses.  Clematis. 

Honeysuckles.  Seedlings  for  Nurserymen. 

Shrubbery— 1  year  old. 

For  prices,  send  for  our  Now  Wholesale  Catalogue.  For 
a  lull  liue  of  stock,  send  for  Descriptive  Catalogues. 

HOOPES  DUO.  &THOMAS, 

Cherry'  Hill  Nurseries, 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


C  DOWNING,  Kentucky,  and  other  Straw- 

O berry  plants;  Raspberry  and  Blackberry  plants;  Con¬ 
over’s  Colossal  Asparagus  Roots  and  Seed  for  sale,  at  lowest 
market  prices.  Also,  Early  Rose,  Peerless,  and  other  Seed 
Potatoes.  Send  for  price-list. 

THOS.  C.  ANDREWS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


Trees  and  ^laB°aaSis. 

Our  large  stock  of  the  older,  as  well  as  those  of  the  neyv 
and  rare  varieties,  embraces,  among  others,  those  of  the 
FLOWERING  SHRUBS. 

ROSES,  1  and  2  years,  strong  plants. 

RHODODE DRON  S . 

AZALEAS. 

EVERGREEN  TREES  AND  SHRUBS, 

including  a  large  stock  of  Arhor-Vitse  and  Irish  Juniper. 
Nursery-men  and  Dealers  can  be  supplied  on  favorable 
terms.  PARSONS  &  CO.,  Flushing;,  N.  A'. 

OSAGE  HEDGE  PLANTS 

By  the  1,OOG  or  1,000,000. 

Special  low  rates  to  dealers;  agents  wanted ;  would  ex¬ 
change  for  unimproved  Real  Estate.  For  price,  address  (stat¬ 
ing  quantity)  Barnes  Bros.  &  Co.,  Young  America,  Ill. 


COLUMBUS  NURSERY.— Greenhouse  and  Bedding 
Plants  give  universal  satisfaction.  Spring  Catalogue  mailed 
to  applicants.  R.  G.  HANFORD,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Norway  ©at§. 

$1.50  per  Bushel;  one  peck  by  mail,  $1.25.  Sanford 
Corn,  $3  per  Bushel ;  4  lbs.  by  mail,  $1.  Also,  other  choice 
varieties  of  Corn,  Oats,  &c.  Send  for  circular  and  price-list. 
Address  W.  E.  STITT,  Columbus,  Wis. 


©sage  ©s-aBsg-©  Steed 

By  mail,  post-paid,  75  cents  per  pound. 

Address  L.  G.  PliATT  &  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Black  Defiance  Strawberry. 

The  highest  flavored  large  strawberry  in  cultivation.  50 
cents  per  plant ;  $2  per  half-dozen;  $3  per  dozen.  The  en¬ 
tire  stock  of  plants,  raised  by  the  originator,  for  sale  exclu¬ 
sively  by  REISIG  &  II  EXAM  EE, 

New  Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y., 
_ or  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS,  23  Park  Place,  New  York. 

NATIVE  EVERGREENS. 

Balsam  Fir,  Arbor- Vitfe,  White  Pine,  Hemlock,  American 
Spruce  and  Larch,  5  to  12  inches  high,  at  #3  per  1,000 ;  $12.50 
lor  5,000.  Packing  free.  James  A  Root,  Skauealeles,  N.  Y. 


IjMRST-CLASS  CONCORD  GRAPE-VINES, 

2  years,  $00  per  M. 

Full  assortment  of  Nursery  Stock.  Send  for  Catalogue  to 
A.  CLEMENT  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


THE  SMALL  FRUITS  yield  the  profits,  and  the 

plants  sold  at  about  the  cost  of  raising  them,  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  keeping  stock  over.  Send  for  Catalogue,  and  how 
to  grow  them.  SILAS  WALTON,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


A  MS  IS  ©M- WILES 

FOR  SALE.  From  one  to  four  feet  high.  Address 

H.  K.  SCHUYLER,  Belleville,  N.  .T. 


For  the  new  bug-proof  white  rose 

POTATO,  or  testimonials,  send  to  W.  II.  Young  & 
Uo.,  Glen  Haven,  Grant  Co.,  Wis.  It  yielded,  last  year,  14 
lbs.  11  oz.  from  a  single  eye.  $1  per  lb. ;  4  lbs.  for  $5;  post¬ 
age  prepaid. 


UPO  NURSERYMEN.— Will  trade  for  Nursery 
-3-  Stock,  480  acres  in  S.  W.  Missouri,  about  30  miles  from 
Springfield. 

Address  Box  129,  Winchester,  Va. 


B^VERY  1ARMER  should  send  for  our  Descrip- 
-H-J  tive  Catalogue  and  Annual  Guide  to  the  Flower  Gar¬ 
den  and  Fruit  Culture,  just  published,  price  10  cents.  Ad¬ 
dress  GEORGE  W.  FliAZlER,  General  Agent,  Lawrence 
Nurseries,  Newcastle.  Pennsylvania. 

"JK'EV  DOUBLE  GERANIUMS,  eight  varieties, 

-Lx)  including  Madame Lemoine,  $4  per  doz. ;  Madame  Le- 
moine  alone,  same  price.  GEO.  W.  WILSON,  Malden,  Mass. 

TOO, 000  OSAGE- HEDGE  FLINTS, 

Extra,  assorted,  $4  per  1,000:  5,000  or  more,  $3.50:  15,000  or 
more,  $3  per  1,000;  2  years  old,  $5  per  j,00u.  Send  for  Cir¬ 
cular.  CHAS.  T.  STARR,  Avondale,  Pa. 


COLUMBUS  NURSE  BY.- A  very  large  and  com¬ 
plete  assortment  of  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Shrubs,  Roses  and 
Plants,  of  the  best  quality,  and  at  reasonable  prices.  Cata¬ 
logues  mailed  to  applicants.  R.  G.  Hanford,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

W.  F.  MASSEY,  Florist.  ChestertOYvn,  Kent  Co., 
Md.,  sells  Flowering  Plants  at  lower  rates  than  can  be  bought 
-elsewhere  Send  lor  prices.  Verbenas  and  Roses,  specialties. 


&  MERICAN  IMPROVED  IMPERIAL  SUGAR 

-CB.  BEET.  Seed  $1.25  per  pound.  Sent  bv  mail,  postage 
paid.  Address  HENRY  LANE,  Cornwall,  Vermont. 


JjJEAR  SEEDLINGS. — 10,000  first-class,  price 
$15  Per  M. ;  25,000  second-class.  $0  per  M. 

COBLE1GH  &  SISSON, 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 


New  and  Hare  Plants  for  Spring  of!871. 

JOHN  SAUL’S 

Catalogue  of  new  and  beautiful  plants  will  be  ready  about 
February  1st,  containing  a  beautiful  colored  plate  of  two 
fine  new  Geraniums  (Coleshill  and  Lady  Edith),  mailed  free 
to  all  my  customers ;  to  others,  price  10  cts.,  or  a  plain  copy 
to  all  free. 

JOHN  SAUL.,  Washington  City,  D.  C. 

T|  iffe  VERBENAS  now  ready.  By  mail, 

VP  vx?  in  superb  assortment,  $1  per  doz.  By  ex¬ 
press,  $7  per  100 ;  $50  per  1,000.  Also,  Geraniums,  double  and 
single;  Heliotropes,  Fuchsias,  Dahlias,  Roses  and  Bedding 
Plants,  in  great  variety.  Geo.  W.  Campbell,  Delaware,  O. 

STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY,  AND  BLACK- 
BERRY  PLANTS ;  all  the  principal  varieties.  Charles 
Downing’s  a  specialty.  Send  for  pricelist. 

JOHN  E.  HUNT,  Manalapan,  N.  J. 

ED  WETHERSFIELD  ONION  SEED;  Crop 

of  1870 ;  a  good  article,  Si  per  pound.  Address 

S.  B.  FANNING,  Jamesport,  N.  Y. 


R 


100,000 

Vines  A  Ituds. 
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L  LBS. —Gladiolus,  SI. 50  per  doz.  ;  Tigndia, 

.25  per  doz.  State  where  you  saw  this. 
_ S.  II.  MARTIN,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

DOWNING’S  SEEDLING  GOOSE- 

9 'If’ VP V P  BERRY.  Send  stamp  for  price. 

G.  W.  FRAZIER,  New  Castle,  Pennsylvania. 

STRAWBERRIES.— Wilson,  $2  per  1,000;  Rasp- 

berries,  Blackberries.  Nursery  Stock  in  general.  First 
quality,  prices  low.  SAM’L  T.  DUFFELL,  Yardville,  N.  J. 


Fort 


zers 


Pure  around  Bone,  line,  medium  and  coarse,  $37  per  ton  ; 
Peruvian  Guano,  $75  per  ton  2,000  lbs.;  Land  Plaster,  $1.60 
per  bbl.  All  fertilizers  in  quantities  of  one  or  more  tons 
shipped  free  of  cartage. 

A  large  Assortment  of  Agricultural  Implements  always 
on  hand.  Garden,  Field,  and  Grass  Seeds  in  quantities  to 
suit  purchasers. 

Our  Corn  and  Coffee-Mill,  with  cast-steel  grinding  plates, 
is  the  only  Mill*  that  will  granulate  coffee,  or  grind  oats 
without  clogging. 

Descriptive  Circulars  sent  on  application. 

J.  R.  DECATUR  &  CO., 

197  Water  Street,  Now  York. 


u 


GUANO, 

No.  1  Peruvian. 


Sardy’s  “Soluble  Piiospho-Peruvian.” 
tlo.  “  Ammoniatcd  Soluble  Pacific.” 

The  use  of  the  above  “Soluble  Phospho-Peruvian,”  and 
“  Ammoniatcd  Soluble  Pacific”  Guanos,  is  particularly 
recommended,  being  compounds  of  the  richest  Phosphatic 
Guanos,  rendered  soluble,  and  highly  ammoniatcd  ;  making 
the  most  concentrated  and  profitable  fertilizers  in  use  for 
all  Cereal  and  Root  Crops. 

For  prices  and  full  particulars  send  for  pamphlet. 

For  sale  in  quantities  to  suit,  by  JOHN  B.  SARDY, 
88  Wall-st.,  New  York.  P.  O.  Box  5,883. 
“Feed  your  land  and  it  will  feed  you.” 

FISH  GUAN0.-j“':r 

WM.  ir.  H.  GLOVER,  Southold,  N.  Y. 

rgDO  BREEDERS.— FOR  SALE,  A  THOROUGIi- 

0.  BRED  Young 
inridge ; 

his  Dam  .  , 

Lexington.  Ky.— he  is  :5 y~  hands  high  ;  color  beautiful  Bay ; 
fine  disposition,  and  never  has  been  used  in  any  way,  except 
driven  three  times  in  harness.  More  valuable  for  breeding 
purposes  than  any  Horse  of  his  age  in  the  country.  I  will 
sell  him  for  less  than  it  has  cost  me  to  raise  him. 

Address  CORNELIUS  LAWRENCE, 

_ Toms  River  P.  0.,  Ocean  Co.,  N.  J. 

Imported  Jersey  Cows.  —  Heifers  and 
Calves  for  Sale. 

Owing  to  recent  loss  by  lire  of  my  barns,  and  hay  and 
grain,  1  will  sell  a  few  choice  animals  of  my  own  selection 
and  importation  from  the  Island  of  Jersey.  Address  for  De¬ 
scriptive  Circular  and  Terms  SAM.  C.  COLT,  Hartford,  Conn. 


BRED  Young  Stallion,  4  years  old  last  spring,  bv  Breck- 
Ige ;  Dam.  Lady  Spang,  by  Gazan ;  Gr.  Sire,  Lexington — 
lam  and  Gr.  Sire  were  both  raised  by  Dr.  Warfield,  of 


Catalogues  sent  free. 

ALDERNEYS  (JERSEYS)  for  suit;,  by 

G.  W.  FAKLEE,  Cresskill,  N.  J. 
One  hour  from  New  York. 

COTSWOLD  SHEEP  AND  LAMBS,  3  months 

old,  at  $15  each  ;  South-Down  sheep  ;  pure-bred  Ches¬ 
ter  White  Pigs,  as  good  as  the  best,  $10  each  ;  Alderney, 
Durham,  Devon,  and  Ayrshire  Calves;  best  breed  of  Dogs; 
American  Deer;  Peafowl  in  full  plumage;  Rouen,  Ayles¬ 
bury,  and  Muscovy  Ducks;  Bronze  Turkeys  and  Geese; 
Blue  Turkeys;  white,  blue,  and  speckled  Guinea  Fowl; 
Madagascar  and  Angora  Rabbits;  Fancy  Pigeons :  Guinea 
Pigs,  and  all  Fancy  Fowls.  Also  Eggs.  For  sale  by  N. 
GUILBERT,  Evergreen  Farm,  Gwynedd,  Pa. 

PAGES  devoted  to  Feeding,  Breeding,  and 
^  how  we  manage  Swine  in  Chester  County.  Sent 
by  moil,  post-paid,  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25  cents  • 
worth  ten  times  its  cost.  Every  owner  of  a  Hog  should 
have  it.  It  is  accompanied  witli  our  Circular,  giving  a  thor¬ 
ough  description  ol  the  Genuine  Chester  White  Pigs,  prices, 
etc.,  etc.,  bred  and  for  sale  by  us.  Address, 

JAMES  YOUNG,  Jr.,  &  CO., 

Marshailton,  Chester  Co.,  Penn. 


LBS.  WEIGHT  of  two  Ohio  Improved 

CHESTER  IIOGS.  Send  for  Description  of 
this  Famous  Breed,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  Thorough¬ 
bred  and  imported  Animals  and  Fowls. 

L.  15.  SILVER,  Salem,  Ohio. 


Premium  Chester  White  Pigs. 

Bred  and  for  sale  by 

GEO.  B.  HICKMAN, 

West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
U3P”  Send  for  Circular  and  Price-List. 


Fure-bred  CHESTER  PIGS  and  choice  POUL¬ 
TRY.  Also,  Peerless,  Early  Rose,  and  Climax  Pota¬ 
toes,  and  Norway  Oats.  Send  for  Circular.  Eggs,  after 
March  1st.  P.  W.  HARBAUGH,  New  Lisbon,  Ohio. 


fiURE  BRED  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS,  Bred 
and  for  Sale  by  C.  C.  FULLER.  Nelson,  Portage  Co., 
Ohio.  Send  for  Circular  and  Price-List. 


1  POLAND  AND  CHINA  PIGS  for  Sale.  Send  for 

Circular  and  Price-List.  S.  DRAGOO,  Edinburgh,  Lid. 


POULTRY  FANCIERS  AND  AMATEURS. 

—Having  purchased  from  Mr.  J.  II.  Fry  (New  Brighton, 
N.  Y.)  his  entire  importation  of  White  Cochins  (for  which  I 
received  1st  premium  at  N.  Y.  State  Exhibition  in  New  York 
in  December,  1870),  also  his  choice  Birds  of  Buff  and  Par¬ 
tridge  Cochins,  with  some  extra  Dark  Brahmas,  I  am  pre¬ 
pared  to  book  orders  for  Eggs  to  be  furnished  during  the 
coming  season.  Mr.  Fry’s  Establishment  having  been 
visited  by  most  of  the  Poultry  Fanciers  in  theUnited  States, 
the  quality  of  the  stock  is  too  well  known  to  require  fur¬ 
ther  comment.  'The  Fowls  can  he  seen  in  my  yard  at  any 
time.  For  Price-List  and  information,  address,  with  stamp, 
inclosed, 

JOHN  J.  BERRY, 

Hackensack,  N.  J. 


t^GGS  for  Hatching*. — Iloudan,  Dark  Brahma, 
^  Buff  Cochin,  Lemon  Cochin,  $4  doz.  Light  Brahma, 
Gray  Dorking,  Silver-spangled  Hamburg,  Golden  Sebright 
Bantam,  White  Leghorn,  $2  doz. :  Rouen,  Aylesbury,  and 
Canacker,  all  imported,  $5  doz.  Canacker  is  the  handsom¬ 
est  Duck  known,  very  large,  pure  white,  with  black  on  head, 
laying  150  eggs  in  a  season.  Most  kinds  of  our  fowls  were 
imported  from  Cooper.  Four  years  teaches  us  Houdans  and 
Light  Brahmas  are  best  layers  known.  We  are  breeding 
from  a  Light  Brahma  Cock,  weighing  13K  lbs.  4  doz.  ilou¬ 
dan  eggs,  $10.  4  (doz.  Light  Brahma,  $5.  Send  for  descrip¬ 
tive  catalogue.  W.  S.  CARPENTER  &  SON,  Rye,  West- 
chester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


jpREMIUM  FOWLS.— A  few  Trios  of  Buff  Cochins 
for  sale  from  the  stock  bred  by  me,  that  won  the  American 
Agriculturist  Cup,  December,  1870.  I  am  now  read  v  to  sell 
eggs  from  Lady  Gwydye’s  stock  of  Dark  Brahmas, "bred  by 
Fred.  Wragg,  her  Poulterer,  anil  the  winner  of  12  Cups  in 
1870,  and  the  extra  Cup.  Bull,  White,  Black,  and  Partridge 
Cock,  in  our  Iloudan  eggs,  lor  sale.  All  premium  stock. 
Address  with  stamp,  ISAAC  VAN  WINKLE, 

Greenville,  Hudson  Co„  N .  J. 


UPggUKPASS&BLE  BUFF 

HODGSON  BROS.,  7  BowhiNG-GKEEif,  New  York,  have 
for  sale  a  few  choice  Trios,  Pairs,  and  some  extra  Pocks. 
They  are  adults  of  nearly  two  y>  ant  old,  and  early  chickens 
of  last  year.  This  stock  is  ot  highest  excellence,  and  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  the  best  extant.  Also,  a  few  very  fine  Light 
Brahmas.  No  circulars.  Address,  with  stamp. 


rgMIE  WESTERN  RESERVE  POULTRY 

ia.  BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION  have  a  fine  stock  of  pure 
bred  Fowls.  Our  Creve  Cceurs,  Houdans,  and  Bredas.  are  of 
our  own  importation  from  the  Jardin  d'Acclimation,  Bois 
do  Boulogne,  Paris,  France.  Eg^s  and  Fowls  for  sale.  Ad¬ 
dress,  with  stamp,  R.  L.  MALLORY,  Sec.,  Akron,  O. 


17*GGS. — My  peculiar  mode  of  Shipping  is  a  suc- 
J  cess.  IV.  F.  B.  Spanish,  $2;  Light  Brahmas,  Black 
Java,  Cayuga  Ducks,  $3;  Bronze  Turkey,  $4  per  doz.  Cir¬ 
culars  free.  JNO.  BENNETT,  Sunman,  Ind. 


W&URE  BRED  FOWLS. — Eggs  from  Dark  Brah- 
11  ma,  Houdan,  Butt’ Cochin,  Light  Brahma,  and  Silver- 
spangled  Hamburgs.  Send  lor  Illustrated  Circular. 

IV.  Ji.  STITT,  Columbus,  Wis. 


WBTHITE  LEGHORNS  a  SPECIALTY.— Bred 

w  “  with  care  for  past  seven  years,  $15  Trio,  bv 

G.  W.  FAKLIili,  Cresskill,  N.  J. 


I^ANCY  POULTRY.— WHITE,  BUFF  AND 

PARTRIDGE  COCHINS,  from  my  celebrated  strains. 
Eggs  for  sale.  Address  with  stamp, 

G.  H.  LEAVITT,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


Houdan  Gray  Dorking  and  Dark  Bralimas. 

The  Subscriber  will  fill  orders  for  Eggs  from  the  above 
varieties,  which  he  has  made  a  specialty ,  having  a  well-se¬ 
lected  stock  of  the  best  imported  and  premium  Fowls. 
Houdan  and  D.  Brahmas,  $5.00  per  doz.;  Gray  Dorking,  $3.00 
per  doz.  Address, 

C.  D.  VALENTINE,  Fordham,  Westchester  Co.,  N,  Y. 

FARM  FOR  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN. 

I  want  to  sell  a  prairie  farm,  640  acres,  on  N.W.  Ii.  R.,  2 
miles  from  De  Kalb,  De  Kalb  County,  III.,  3  dwelling-houses, 
with  barns  and  out-houses,  6  miles  of  board  fence,  100,000 
shade  and  ornamental  trees.  Terms,  $25,000;  one-half  cash, 
balance  on  long  time  as  wranted,  Will  divide  farm. 

Address  A.  K.  STILES,  Gardner,  Ill. 


<T1HEAP  SOUTHERN  FARMS  mid  Timber  Lunds, 

w-J  Colony  forming.  Send  stamp  for  Circular.  COLUM- 
BIAN  SOUTHERN'  LAND  AGENCY.  33  Park  Row,  N,  Y. 

W  ATERPROOF  BUILDING  PAPER,  for 

Roofing,  Sheathing,  Ceilings.  Oil-Cloths,  Shoe  Stiff- 
enings.  Tags,  Trunks,  Blasting  Cartridges,  Flour  and  Grain 
Bins,  etc.  (Patent  secured.)  For  sale  by 

J.  HUNTER,  Jr. 

Paper  Warehouse,  59  Duane-st.,  New  York. 

AGENTS  LOOK  !— $12  a  day  made,  selling  our 

Scissors  Sharpener  and  other  wares.  Sample  25  cts. 
Catalogue  free.  T.  J.  HASTINGS  &  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


MAGIE,  OR  POLAND  AND  CHINA  PIGS, 

bred  :md  slurped  bv  W.  S.  BENEDICT,  lSoonviile, 
Mo.  For  description,  prices,  etc.,  send  lor  Circular. 


C1BI35A1®  CJ87/SS.— Smooth-Bore  Muskets, 
warranted  to  shoot  shot  close,  and  kill  00  yards.  Price, 
only  $2.50.  Address  J.  II.  JOHNSTON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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PERFECTED  ! 
TESTED ! 

A  BUP'FKQ  ! 

NELLIS’ 

(Formerly  Rogers’) 

Original  Harpoon 

HORSE  HAY-FORK 

IMPROVED. 

Patented  Sept.  6,  1S6I;  re-issued  Dec.  IS,  18G6.  Pat.  Jan. 

24, 1865:  re-issued  May  29, 1566.  Pat.  March  2U,  1866  ;  Dec. 

IS,  ’66;  Aug.  13,  ’07;  Nov.  19,  ’67;  Jail.  11, ’70;  Jan.  38,  ’70. 

We  liave  erected  new  works  for  the  manufacture  ol  these 
goods,  and  now  hope  to  avoid  the  disappointments  experi¬ 
enced  by  our  customers,  in  not  being  able  to  supply  the 
rapid  increased  demand.  And  as  to  their  merits,  we  can 
produce  evidence  that  they  are  superior  to  any  thing  in  the 
market,  which  tact  our  Horse  Hay-Fork  and  Fixtures  liave 
established  at  22  State  Fairs,  where,  in  15  months,  they 
were  awarded  37  First  Premiums,  and  upward  of  600  First 
Premiums  at  County  Fairs.  Ail  the  Premiums  awarded  at 
State  Fairs  were  from  actual  test  of  goods.  These  facts  are 
not  equaled  in  the  history  of  Agricultural  Implements. 

NELLIS’  GRAPPLE,  patented  March 
1st,  1870.  Adopted  hy  every  farmer  that  has 
become  familiar  with  its  advantages.  With  it. 

Pulleys  can  be  affixed  to  rafter  or  beam,  or 
changed  in  one  minute  without  the  use  of  a 
ladder.  Its  nominal  cost  is  no  consideration 
for  its  value  am!  advantages.  Also,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Cultivator  Teeth,  Agp.i  cultural 
Steels  and  Irons,  of  all  kinds  and  sizes. 

Pamphlets,  giving  full  particulars,  with  il¬ 
lustrations,  for  depositing  hay  or  straw  in  mow  or  on  stack, 
are  furnished  free,  by  applying  to  A.  J.  NELLIS  &  CO.. 

Manufacturers  and  Proprietors,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

All  Horse  Hay-Forks  on  the  single  or  double  Harpoon 
principle  not  made  hy  us  or  under  our  license,  are  infringe¬ 
ments  on  one  or  more  of  the  above  Patents.  We  grant  no 
license  for  their  manufacture.  We  camion  all  parties  to  be¬ 
ware  of  infringements,  either  in  manufacture,  sale,  or  use. 

“PORTtiBLE  IHlLIiS. 

Grist-Mill,  Two  Hun  of  Stone,  Com¬ 
plete  for  $1,200.  For  Corn-Meal, 
Wheat-Flouring  and  Stock  Feed, 
Bolts,  Smutters,  Corn-Shellers,  Flour- 
Packers,  Hominy-Mills,  Belting,  Picks 
and  Mill-Work  generally. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 


These  facts  are 
iplements. 

.T 


ISAM!  STRAUB  &  CO., 

Cincinnati,  O. 


Not  to  fee  Paid  for  imtiS 

ON  YOUR  FARM. 

The  cheapest,  easiest,  fastest,  and  most 
durable  Self-feeding  Hay,  Straw,  or  Stalk- 
Cutter,  Hand  or  Horse-Power.  Circulars 
free.  Agents  wanted.  See  recommenda¬ 
tions  in  American  Agriculturist ,  Dec.. 

1870.  PEEKSKILL  PLOW  WORKS, 
i94  Beekman  Street,  New  York;  and  G1  Turnip 
jMerwin  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  i  Cutter. 


THE 

Copper 

Strip 

Feed- 

Cutter, 


ALSO, 

THE 

Gale 

Potato, 

Carrot, 

AND 


Crawford’s  Hand 
GARDEN  CULTIVATOR, 
a  new  and  valuable 
Horticultural  Machine. 

Warranted  to  save  the  Labor 
of  four  to  six  men. 
Send  for  Circular. 

Blymyer,  Horton  &  Go,, 

CINCINNA  TI,  O. 


Cane  Mills  and  Sugar  Evaporators. 

The  best  and  cheapest.  Our  improved  Evaporator  is 
licensed  by  the  proprietors  of  Cook's,  Cory’s  and  Harris’ 
patents,  combined  with  our  own  improvements  patented 
June  18th,  1869.  The  best  Evaporator  for  Sugar  Cane,  Sor¬ 
ghum.  and  .Maple  Sugar.  Send  for  Cane  Circulars  to  Hart¬ 
ford,  Ct.;  for  Manic  Circulars  to  Bellows  Falls.  Vt.  Address 
THE  HARTFORD  SORGHUM  MACHINE  CO. 

State  that  you  saw  this  in  the  Agriculturist. 


Tiie  Sngar-Mer’s  Friend. 

50,000  sold  in 
one  day  !  More 
Agents  wanted  to 
canvass  and  sell 
Post’s  Patent  Gal. 
y anized  Mktat.ic  Eureka  Sap  Spout 
and  Bucket  Hanger.  Samples,  Cir¬ 
culars,  and  Terms,  sent  on  receipt  of  20 
cts.  to  pay  postage. 


Address,  C.  C.  POST,  Manuf.  and  Patentee,  Burlington,  Vt. 


66flP2fiE'I  EVAIB©  12 ATE W Hg.  described  by 

-S3-  W.  J.  Chamberlain,  in  the  article  on  Maple-Sugar 
Making,  in  the  February  number  of  the  Agriculturist ,”  is 
manufactured  by  the  II.  S.  M.  CO..  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
Send  stamp  for  Circular. 


I  ELASTIC-GALVANIZED  WIRE  CABLE  FENC- 

J  ING,  for  Railways,  Parks,  Farms,  and  Vine¬ 
yards.  Solid  Annealed  Fcucing-Wirc,  Fix¬ 
tures,  Gates,  etc. 

PHILIP  S.  JUSTICE,  Maker, 
numoo.  ( -12  Cliff  Street,  N.  Y.  Shops,  17th  and 

unices.  {  14  North  5th  St.,  Phila.  Coates  Sts.,  Phila. 


THE  “SAFETY”  HOLD-BACK  FOR  CAR¬ 
RIAGES  prevents  runaway  accidents.  Unparalleled  : 
inducements  given  to  those  sending  Scents  for  Illustrated 
Circulars.  Address N.  W.  SIMONS  *  CO  ,  Wllliamsfield,  O.  ! 


Not  to  fee  Paid  for  until  Tried 


on  your  Farm.  Do 
you  want  the 
Ageucy  (or  for  your 
own  use)  of  the 
NISH  WITZ 

PULVERIZING- 

HARROW, 

with.  Spring  Scat, 
recommendations  in  American  Agriculturist,  Feb., 
ISu,  pnge,7.  Circulars  free.  PEEKSKILL  PLOW  WORKS, 
fl-i  Beekman  St.,  New  York ;  and  61  Merwin  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


DAIRYMEN 

SIFT  THE 

Iron-Clad  Milk  Pail. 


This  is  the  greatest  improvement  in  the  way  of  Pails  that 
lias  ever  been  offered  to  the  public,  as  it  is  well  known 
that  the  sides  of  a  pail  will  outwear  two  or  three  bottoms 
put  on  the  old  way.  Therefore  this  bottom  makes  a  pail 
worth  three  times  as  much  as  any  other  one  ever  made.  The 
bottom,  being  convex  and  set  on  small  rests,  is  kept  entirely 
out  of  the  dirt,  which  does  away  with  all  trouble  in  clean¬ 
ing.  Be  sure  and  see  them  before  purchasing  for  the  coming 
season.  Forsalebyall  Tinners.  At  wholesale  by  the  IRON¬ 
CLAD  CAN  CO.,  42  and 4-1 Murray  St.,  New  York;  200  Ran¬ 
dolph  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

W  HITMAN  Purnell.  Agents.  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


^Holbrook’s  Regulator 

Seed  Drill  and  Cultivator* 


$12.00 


Sena 


Won  Highest  Prize  at  N.  Y.  State  Trial  of  Prills,  1870. 
Sows  with  regularity,  Beet,  Carrot,  Onion,  Parsnip,  Turnip, 
Peas,  Beans,  Broom-corn,  &c.  Seed  conductor  Being  en¬ 
ameled  white,  shows  the  seed  as  it  drops.  Packed  one 
or  six  in  a  box.  The  Hand  Cultivator  weeds  between  rows 
8  to  1-1  inches  wide.  A  discount  to  dealers. 

F.  F.  HOLBROOK  <&  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Not  to  fee  Paid  for  until  Tried 


ON  YOUR  FARM. 


The  Burch 
Universal 
Plow, 


For  level  land,  side-liill,  green  sward,  or 
stubble.  No  dead  furrows.  One  Plow  for  all 
kinds  of  plowing. 


also,  the 

Goodall 

Subsoil 

Plow. 


And  Grub  Hook,  with  Cultivator  attach¬ 
ments,  for  subsoiling,  pulling  roots,  stumps, 
stones,  etc.,  and  cultivating.  Circulars  free. 
PEEKSKILL  PLOW  WORKS,  91  Beekman 
Street,  New  York;  and  61  Merwiu  Street, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


UILBIN6  PAPER 

OF  FOUR  GRADES. 

WATER  PROOF  CLAPBOARDS, 

A  perfect  substitute  for  pine,  at  about  half  its 
cost  and  entirely  water  proof. 

SHEATHING-BOARD, 

For  outside  of  Studding,  under  Clapboards.  A 
11011-conductor  of  cold,  heat,  and  dampness. 
PREPARE  D  PLASTERING-BOARD, 
a  cheap  and  perfect  substitute  lor  lath  and  plas¬ 
ter  ;  makes  a  smooth,  substantial  wall,  at  less 
than  half  the  usual  cost. 

DOUBLE-THICK  ROOFING, 
made  entirely  of  Wool  Felt,  a  cheap  and  perfect 
article.  Samples  and  Circulars  sent  free,  by 

ROCK  RIVER  PAPER  CO., 

Chicago ;  or. 

B.  E.  HALE, 

22  and  21  Frankfort  Street,  N.  Y. 


riANVASSING  AGENTS  WANTED  on  a  first- 

dV  class  monopoly  —  Combined  Fluting  and 
tmo»«  Sling  Iron.  Sells  at  once  ;  gives  entire  satisfac- 
ion.  Address  MYERS  MAN’F’G  CO.;  101  John  St..  N.  Y. 


WANTED— AGENTS,  to  sell  the  celebrated 

HOME  SHUTTLE  SEWING  MACHINE.  Has  tile 
underfeed,  makes  the  “  lock-stitch ”  (alike  on  both  sides), 
and  is  fullii  licensed.  The  best  and  cheapest  family  Sewing 
Machine  in  the  market.  Address  JOHNSON,  Cl, ARK  & 
CO..  Boston,  Mass.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  or 
St.  Louis,  Mo, 


Holbrook’s  Patent  Swivel  Plows, 

For  Level  Land  and  Side  Hill. 

WON  TIIE 

'  HIGHEST  PRIZE 

at  N.Y.  State  Trial, 
1870,  for  Plowing 

Sod  &  Stubble 
Leave  no  dead  furrows  nor  ridges,  bnt  an  even  surface. 
Changeable  mould-boards  for  Sod  and  Stubble.  Hinged 
Steel  Cutters.  F.  F.  HOLBROOK  &  CO.,  Bostou,  Mass. 

Metropolitan  Agricultural  Works, 

Office  &  "Warehouse,  58  &  GO  Cortlandt  St., 

New  Yoiik. 


Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


We  manufacture  and  sell  to  Dealers  &  Farmers  Mohawk 
Valley  Clipper  Steel  Plows;  Eagle  and  Peekskill 
Plows ;  Southern  Plows  ;  Harf-ows  and  Cultivators  of 
all  kinds;  Copper  Strip  and  Telegraph  Hay  and  Stalk 
Cutters;  Harrington’s,  Holbrook’s,  and  Comstock’s 
Seed  Sowers  and  Cultivators;  and  every  other  imple¬ 
ment  needed  by  the  farmer.  Also,  FERTILIZERS  of  all 
kinds.  Pure  Mo.  1  Peruvian  Guano  in  lots  of  from  1  to  1,000 
tons.  Pure  Ground  Bone  by  the  ton  or  cargo. 

LODI  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY’S 
Common  and  Double  Refined  Poudrette  at  retail  and 
wholesale.  This  valuable  fertilizer  has  been  manufactured 
the  past  season  with  more  than  usual  care,  and  having  an 
abundance  of  pure  night-soil,  it  lias  been  used  without  stint 
in  its  manufacture.  We  give  but  few  of  the  hundreds  of 
testimonials  received  from  those  who  have  used  it  the  past 
season. 

E.  W.  Christie,  of  Haverstraw,  N.  lr,  under  date  of  Oct. 
20th,  1870,  says :  “  I  used  the  Double  Refined  .Poudrette  on 
Corn,  Potatoes,  and  Cabbage.  I  never  saw  better  corn  01- 
more  on  tiie  acre  than  I  raised  this  year.  I  am  satisfied  the 
use  of  the  Poudrette  increased  the  yield  fully  one-third.  It 
gives  the  plant  an  early  start,  makes  it  grow  rapidly,  giving 
less  work  to  cultivate  it ;  I  also  find  it  a  sure  preventive  of 
the  Cut,  or  Wire-worm,  which  often  destroys  the  young  corn 
or  cuts  the  roots.  It,  more  than  doubled  my  yield  of  pota¬ 
toes  and  cabbages.” 

R.  D.  Pearce,  of  Squam  Village,  N.  J.,  says  in  a  letter  da¬ 
ted  Sept.  20tli,  1870:  “  I  used  the  Double  Refined  Poudrette 
mostly  on  corn.  The  corn  came  up  ill  a  superior,  healthy 
condition,  and  continued  to  grow  faster  and  more  stalky 
than  that  planted  in  the  same  field  with  best  barn-yard 
compost..  I  am  well  satisfied  my  corn  is  twice  better  than 
the  cost  of  the  Poudrette.  I  also  applied  it  to  pumpkins 
and  other  vines  with  much  better  results  than  with  coin- 
post.” 

Price  of  Double  Refined  Poudrette,  $25  per  Ton. 

Common  Poudrette,  $2  per  Barrel. 


GRIFFING  &  CO., 

58  and  GO  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


Remodeled,  improved,  cheapened,  under  new  patents  of 
1S70.  No  gearing,  no  friction,  no  vasts.  No.  1,  for  Farm  or 
Garden.  No.  2,  for  Market-Gardeners,  Seed-Growers,  Nur¬ 
sery-men  ;  lias  convenient  marker.  Tliey  drop  evenly,  in  open 
sight,  and  without  care  plant  at  a  uniform  depth, 
Peas,  Beans,  Beet,  Carrot.  Turnip,  Parsnip,  Onion,  Nursery 
Seeds,  Broom-corn,  etc.  Twice  the  usual  size  for  the  price. 
No.  3  has  no  equal  for  sowing  Peas.  Beans,  Broom-corn, 
Rice,  Nursery  Seeds,  Cotton,  etc.,  in  the  furrow,  or  Guano 
and  Fertilizers,  spreading  them.  Thoroughly  galvanized. 
Liberal  discount  to  dealers.  S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

119  South  4tli  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FARM  &  PLANTATION 
MACHINERY. 

-  Farm  GS-rist;  '  lVOXIs3 

For  Hand  and  Power  Use. 


FEED  AND  GRAIN  MILLS  ;  BONE  MILLS  ; 
COTTON  GINS;  COTTON  AND  HAY'  PRESSES 
SHAW’S  COTTON-SEED  IIULLEP.S; 

DRUG,  COFFEE,  and  SPICE  MILLS; 
HAND  CORN-SHELLERS,  $1  each. 

OUR  MILLS  AND  DULLER  RECEIVED  HIGHEST 
PREMIUMS  AT  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  FAIR  OF  1878. 


We  make  PORTABLE  FARM  STEAM-ENGINE 
AND  BOILER,  3-Horse  Power.  Price,  Com¬ 
plete,  S330.  Also, 

LEEDS’  CHAMPION  POST-HOLE  DIGGERS, 
COTTON-SEED  MEAL  and  COTTON-SEED  OIL-CAKE 
always  on  hand.  Send  for  circulars  ;  free  to  all. 

JEWELL  &  EIILEN,  93  Liberty  St., 

New  York  City. 


HEXAMER’S  PRONG-HOE. 

The  best  hand-cultivator  in  use.  None  genuine  unless 
iheled  _ 

“  HEXAMER’S  PRONG-HOE.” 


Price  $1.50  each  :  $15  per  dozen.  Send  for  Circular. 

For  sale  by  REISIG  &  HEXAMEK, 

New  Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y., 
and  by  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS,  23  Park  Place,  New  York. 


The  Philadelphia  Lawn  Mowers. 


Five  sizes,  from  $13.00  to  $75.00.  Send  for  Descriptive 
Circular. 

GRAHAM,  F.MLEN  &  PASSMORE, 
Patentees  and  Manufacturers, 

631  Market-st.,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 
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t;GI3T  TIE  BEST.” 

EspeeiUA  when  it  costs  no  more  than 
the  poorest. 


The  “NOVELTY”  is  the  only  Clothes  Wringer  that 
has  Cog-Wheels  on  both  ends  of  the  rolls,  which  allows  the 
rolls  to  separate  freely  at  either  end  ;  still  the  cog-wheels 
cannot  be  thrown  out  of  gear  on  both  ends  of  the  wringer 
at  the  same  time,  unless  the  pressure  is  taken  entirely  off. 

Remember  that  wringers  with  cog-wheels  on  one  end 
only,  the  rolls  of  which  cannot  separate  at  both  ends,  work 
very  hard  and  wring  very  unevenly. 

The  Novelty  Wringer  has  but  one  pressure  screw.  Thi3 
always  secures  an  equal  pressure  the  whole  length  of  the  rolls. 

it  is  fastened  to  a  tab  or  box  by  a  latent  Curved  Clatnp, 
which  has  an  equal  bearing  on  a  tub  the  whole  length  of  the 
wringer.  Other  wringers  are  merely  fastened  to  a  stave  at 
each  end,  and  are  thus  liable  to  wrench  the  6taves  from 
their  proper  position  and  ruin  the  tub. 

The  Novelty  Wringer  is  warranted  perfectly  satisfactory 
in  every  respect. 

SOLD  EVERY-WHERE. 

IV.  B.  PHELPS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

17  Cortlandt-st.,  New  York. 


TE  AM  HEAHIN® 


PAMCOAST  &  MAULE, 

Philadelphia.  Pa., 

Succeed  Morris  Tasker  &  Co.  as 

CONTEACTORS 

For  the  Heating  of  Buildings  of  every  description, 
by  Steam  and  Hot  Water,  after  the  most  approved 
methods.  Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  and  Forc¬ 
ing  Houses  heated  to  any  desired  temperature. 
Laundry  and  Culinary  Apparatus  in  detail.  Esti¬ 
mates  furnished  upon  application. 


Motive 

{33TK3  Onr  P: 


re  Power  for  Nothing. 

Our  Patent  Self-Regulating,  Storm-Defying  Wind¬ 
mill  Is  superior  for  pumping  water  for  Railroads, 
Country  Residences,  Hotels,  Farms,  Stock-Fields,  Drainage, 
Irrigation,  etc.  For  Circulars,  address 

CONTINENTAL  WIND-MILL  CO., 

5  College  Place,  New  York. 

Self-Acting  Gates. 

Nicholson’s  Patent. Self-Acting  Carriage  Gate 

and  Self-Shutting  Hand  Gates  are  the  latest  improved  and 
best  in  the  world. 

For  illustrated  Circulars  and  Price-list  send  to  the 

American  Gate  Company,  Cleveland,  0. 

For  Calf,  Dog,  Sheep,  or  Goat,  to  Churn,  turn 
Grindstone,  grind  Apples,  etc.  Runs  with 
less  friction  than  any  other.  Circulars  free. 

PEEKSKLLL  FLOW  WORKS,  94  Beekman 
Street,  New  York;  and  Cl  Merwin  Street, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Improved 

Endless 

Chain 

Dos 

Powers, 


]VEW  AND  IMPROVED,  1871.— PAGE’S  PORT- 

-LN  ABLE  FORCE-PUMP,  Plant-Syringe,  Window- 
Washer,  and  Fire-extinguisher  combined,  Cheap  and 
efficient  for  all  these  uses,  and  for  Cleaning  out  Lead 
Water-pipes.  Send  for  Circular. 

N.  PAGE,  Jr.,  Danvers,  Mass. 

12'MAI'flPiyrQl  — ' The  HOTCHKISS  Brick  Ma- 
J3.©JLa.  laos  chine  makes  20,000  bricks  a 


■County,  and  yard  rights  for  sale. 

Address  FERRY  FARM  BRICK  WORKS, 
(Room  7.) _ No.  19  Cliff  St.,  New  York. 

FEiAHL  HEMP.  11  AMI  E. 

We  make  separate  Brakes  for  each  article.  The  Flax 
Brake  is  well  known  as  the  best  in  any  market.  The  Hemp 
Brakes  are  strong  and  will  break  fast  and  first-rate,  taking 
out  nearly  all  the  woody  matter.  The  Ramie  Brake  will  do 
the  work  and  clean  this  new  plant  as  required.  Please  send 
for  Circular  to  JOHN  W.  QUINCY, 

Treasurer,  Mallory  &  Sanford  Flax  and  Hemp  Machine  Co., 
98  William  St.,  New  York. 

The  Rochester  Berry  Basket, 

BEEN  USED  2  YEARS  AND  PATENTED  1870. 
Light,  Durable,  and  Low-priced. 

Fruit  looks  well,  carries  well,  and  sells  well 

- - - -  in  them.  Best  ventilated  Basket  yet  offered. 

For  list  of  prices,  testimonials, terms  to  Agents,  etc,,  address 
the  General  Agents,  COLLINS,  GEDDES  &  CO., 

Moorestown,  N.  Jersey. 


E,  P.  Ryder’s 


THE 

Only  Perfect 

DOLLAR 

ENGINE, 

That  will  go,  and  carry 
revolving  Toys ,  Machin ~ 
ery,  &c.  &c.  With  Silver 
Plated  Ply  Wheel,  Pis¬ 
ton,  Cylinder  tahing 
steam  at  both  ends, steam 
Chest,  Poilcr  and  Lamp% 
All  complete  by  mail, 
post  paid,  on  receipt  of 
$1.30,  by 

Colby  Bro’s  &  Co., 
BOS  Proadway  , 
NEW  YORK. 


Agents 


w 


TUB 


Received  the  Higtiest  Premium 
at  the  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1870.— 
c  AT.  Enclose  stamp  for  Circular  con- 

t!i>n>Dg  large  cuts,  Editorial 

*  Notices  nad  Testimonials  from 
nearly  every  State  ia  the  Union 
I  offer  a  veil  groien  assortment 
of  N uraery  Stock.  Prices  Lore. 


The  Double  Harpoon  Horse  Hay-F ork 

received  the  Highest  Award  and  Bronze 
Medal  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  trial 
in  September,  1870.  Received  twenty-live 
Premiums  the  fall  of  1870.  Indorsed  by  the 
American  Agriculturist,  and  by  thousands 
of  the  best  farmers  in  the  country.  For  De¬ 
scriptive  Catalogues,  containing  full  particu¬ 
lars,  address 

The  Pennock  Manufacturing  Co., 

Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

SHiaNKLEY  KNUTTJNG  6¥iACH!NE. 

The  Simplest,  Cheapest,  and  Best  in  Use !  Hus  but  One 
Needle!  A  Child  can  Run  it ! 

Agents  wanted  in  every  Town. 

Send  for  Circular  and  sample  Stocking,  to 

HINKLEY  KNITTING  MACHINE  CO.,  Bath,  Me. 

Easily  made  with  onr  Stencil  and  Key- 
Check  Outfit.  Circulars  Free. 
STAFFORD  M’F’G  CO., 

G6  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


Hi 


Thomson’s  New  Styles 

GLOVE-FITTING-  CORSETS. 

SSSPPWilik 


FOR  THE 

Cheapest  !  Most  Perfect,  and  Best 
Wringer  in  the  World  ! 

It  lias  no  iron  bolts  or  screws  to  rust,  nor  wood  to  mil¬ 
dew,  rot,  crack  or  swell ;  no  cogs  to  slip,  catcli,  bind,  smash 
the  children’s  lingers,  and  make  wheel  grease  to  soil  the 
clothes.  It  lias  no  ratchets  to  slip  or  get  out  of  order— is 
the  only  Wringer  which  fastens  itself  to  the  tub,  and  is  per¬ 
fectly  self-adjusting. 

It  is  the  only  Wringer  constructed  upon  pure  scientific 
principles,  combining  just  what  is  needed  to  perform  the 
icork  perfectly,  discarding  all  useless  lumber  and  gearing. 

The  Rolls  are  warranted  of  the  best  quality  white  rubber, 
all  through ,  and  fastened  to  the  shafts  by  Moulton’s  Pat¬ 
ent  process,  which  renders  it  impossible  for  them  to  get  loose. 

It  is  lighter  and  runs  easier  than  any  other— a  little  child 
call  use  it. 

Very  liberal  inducements  offered  to  reliable,  active,  ener¬ 
getic,  persevering  men,  and  territory  guaranteed.  For  de¬ 
scriptive  circular  and  terms,  address 

COLBY  BROS.  &  CO.,  508  Broadway,  New  York. 

NOURSE,  WHITE  &  CO.,  ‘ 

Manufacturers  of 

Pot,  Plant,  C.ardeu,  and  Ve¬ 
randa  Trellises, 


Nourse’s  Folding  Plant  Stand. 

Also,  Hull,  Tallies,  Ferneries, 
Wardian  Cases,  and  various  Floral 
and  Horticultural  Adornments. 

Plant  and  Dahlia  Sticks  from  2  to  6  ft. 
high.  We  are  now  prepared  to  fill  orders 
for  Spring  trade,  to  any  extent  required. 
Our  Trellises  are  made  wholly  of  wood 
and  reeds,  being  much  .  lighter,  cheaper, 
and  more  durable  than  wire,  and  include 
a  great  variety  of  styles  and  sizes.  Cat¬ 
alogues  sent  upon  application. 

For  sale  generally  by  dealers  in  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Horticultural  Implements. 


The  Ventilating,  a  Summer  Corset,  entirely  new  in  style, 
and  perfect  in  shape. 

The  Curvilinear,  rich  and  elegant  in  finish.  Also,  a  lower 
cost  “Glove-Fitting”  than  ever  before  offered,  which,  with 
our  former  regular  qualities,  make  the  assortment  complete. 
These  justly-celebrated  Patent  Glove-Filling  Corsets  are 
constantly  gaining  in  favor  all  over  the  land,  as  well  as  in 
foreign  countries. 

Always  ask  for  Thomson's  genuine  Glove-Fitting,  every 
Corset  being  stamped. 

THOMSON,  LANGDON  &  CO.,  Sole  Patentees, 

391  Broadway,  New  York. 


INVALIDS’ 

TRAVELING  CHAIRS, 

FROM  $15  to  $40, 

FOR  IN  AND  OUT  DOOR  USE. 

Any  one  having  use  of  the  hands 
can  propel  and  guide  one. 

Having  no  use  of  the  hands,  any 
child  of  five  years  can  push  a  grown 
person  about. 

Invalids’  Carriages  to  order. 
Patent  Sedan  Carrying-Chairs. 

State  your  case  and  send  stamp  for 
circular.  STEPHEN  IV.  SMITH. 

90  William-street,  New  York. 


First  Premium  Awarded  by  Am.  lust. 

1870. 

Microscopes,  )  Illustrated  Price-List  and  Catalogues 
Magic  Lanterns.  1  free  to  any  address. 

T.  II.  MCALLISTER,  optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

iflTTLE  GIANT  LEVER  HORSE-POWER.— 

Strong,  Durable,  Simple,  Cheap,  easy  for  horses.  Will 
do  all  work.  Persons  using  them  say  they  are  the  best. 
Send  for  Circular  to 

JOHN  W.  QUINCY',  98  William  st.,  New  Y'ork. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

HEW  AND  VALUABLE" STANDARD  WORK. 
DISEASES 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  HORSE, 

AND 

CATTLE  AM)  SIIEEP: 

Their  treatment,  witli  a  full  description  of  the  medicines 
employed.  By  Robert  McClure,  M.D.,  V.S.,  of  the  Veter¬ 
inary  College  of  Philadelphia.  Profusely  illustrated,  1  vol. 
12mo.,  cloth.  This  work  embraces  a  list  of  all  forms  of  dis¬ 
eases  in  the  horse,  cow,  and  sheep,  and  is  alphabetically  ar¬ 
ranged,  so  that  the  disease  and  the  remedy  may  be  readily 
found.  The  work  is  throughout  comprehensive,  reliable, 
and  clearly  written. 

Every  One  can  Understand  it. 

There  was  need  for  just  such  a  hold  hand  as  Dr.  McClure’s 
to  strike  down  old  (and  new)  humbugs,  and  to  build  up  a 
true  and  humane  practice  in  the  treatment  of  thnt  most  use¬ 
ful  and  noblest  of  animals,  the  horse,  as  well  as  that  of 
cattle  and  sheep. 

No  Farmer,  Amateur,  Stock-Ereeder, 
Veterinarian,  or  Stock-Owner, 

Should  be  without  this  book.  It  is  printed  from  large  and 
clear  type,  is  handsomely  bound,  and  will  be  sent  to  any 
address,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  $2.00. 

Liberal  arrangements  will  be  made  with  Agents  for  its 
sale.  Address,  for  Circular  and  terms, 

JOHN  E.  POTTER  tfc  CO.,  Publishers, 

614  and  617  Sansom  St.,  Philadelphia. 

JOSEPH 
STEEj 

For  sale  to  the  Trade  at  the  NEW  Y'ORK  branch  of  the 
House,  91  John  Street. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS, 

Henry  Owen,  Agent. 

Fa* *<ee  t©  Hook  Ag-casts. 

We  send  a  handsome  prospectus  of  our  Neio  Illustrated 
Family  Bible,  containing  over  200  fine  Scripture  Illustra¬ 
tions,  to  any  Book  Agent,  free  of  charge.  Address 

NATIONAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 


ftlL  LOTT’S 
L,  P  E  N  S, 


MAGIC  PHOTOGRAPHS— Neatest  wonders  of 

the  Age— 25  cents  a  package.  Library  of  Love,  Eti¬ 
quette,  Courtship,  and  Marriage,  4  Books  for  50  Cts.  Sent 
postage  paid.  W.  C.  YVEMYSS,  3  Aston  Place,  New  Y'ork. 
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Gol.  A,  Derrom’s 

PATENT 
PORTABLE 
SECTION  AX* 

BUILDINGS 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


The  j&errosBB  Building;  Company,  at  Paterson,  Mew  Jersey. 

Packed  and  shipped  to  order,  set  up  in  a  few  hours,  and  can  be  taken  down  and  re-erected  without  damage  to  the  Materials. 
Persons  of  ordinary  intelligence  can  set  them  up.  Cottagesin  Plain,  Swiss,  French,  Old  English,  and  Gothic  Styles,  made  in 
sections  under  this  Patent,  convenient  for  transportation,  and  can  be  put  up  without  using  nails  or  screws,  and  used  lor  the 
following  purposes,  viz. : 

For  tile  Farm.  For  the  Plantation.  For  the  Prairies. 

*’  “  Seaside.  “  “  Mountains.  “  “  Village. 

Barns.  Smoke-House.  Boat  House.  Aviary. 

Stables.  Store-House.  Kitchen.  Office. 

Carriage-House.  Granary.  Laundry.  Library. 

Wood-House.  Corn-Crib.  Bakery.  Study. 

Ice-House.  Hennery.  Bath-House.  Studio. 

Milk-House.  Tool-House.  Grapery.  Dining-Room. 

Fruit-House.  Work-shop.  Conservatory.  Smoking-Room. 


For  the  Citv.  For  the  Camp. 

“  “  Suburbs.  “  “  Woods. 

Billiard-Room.  Museum. 

Children’s  Play-house. Warehouse. 
Gymnasium.  Saleroom. 

Riding-School.  Station-House. 

Church.  Laborer’s  Shanty. 

Chapel.  Sick-room  or  Hospi- 

School-Room.  Ag’l  Buildings,  [tal. 


Other  Exhibition  Buildings,  or  buildings  of  any  size  or  style  in  this  mode,  can  be  made  advantageous  for  many  localities, 
packed  to  send  to  any  part  of  the  werld.  Villages  got  up  with  dispatch. 

All  orders  executed  promptly.  For  full  particulars,  address  the  manufacturers, 

THE  DERROJI  BUILDING  COMPANY,  Paterson,  N.  ,1. 
Builders’  Materials  of  all  descriptions  at  lowest  market  rates.  A.  DEEROM,  Pres’t. 


Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbage  ! 

This  is  the  largest  cabbage  in  the  world,  sometimes  weigh¬ 
ing  over  sixty  pounds  each,  and  averaging  as  high  as  thirty 
pounds  by  the  acre !  It  is  not  only  large,  nut  cannot  be  sur¬ 
passed  for  reliability  for  heading,  tenderness,  and  sweetness. 
As  some  cultivators  have  an  impression  that  this  cabbage 
cannot  be  fully  matured  outside  of  Marblehead,  I  invite 
their  attention  to  the  following  extracts  from  among  the 
many  commendatory  letters  which  I  have  received  : 

“  YTour  Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbage  cannot  be  excelled. 
There  were  heads  weighing  50  lbs.,  and  heads  of  Fottler’s 
Improved  Brunswick  (from  your  seed)  weighing  40  lbs  — 
John  TI.  Howlett,  Charlestown,  Ill.” 

64 1  raised  from  your  seed  Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbages 
that  weighed  50  lbs— A.  H.  Mace,  Cliutonville,  N.  Y.,  Nov. 
14th,  1869.” 

‘•Your  Marblehead  Mammoth  Cab'oages  were  very  fine, 
they  all  headed  well,  and  weighed  27  to  40,  and  47  tbs. — W. 
Llewellyn,  Red  Wing,  Minn.,  March  12,  1869.” 

“Your  Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbages  are  wonderful; 
they  grew  to  the  size  of  an  umbrella.— Thomas  Flanigan, 
Palermo,  Kansas.” 

44  The  Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbages  were  a  perfect  suc¬ 
cess.  They  headed  well,  and  were  three  times  as  large  as 
any  cabbage  I  ever  raised  before.— J.  F.  Butt,  Kosciusco, 
Miss.” 

44 1  have  raised  your  Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbage  for 
two  years,  and  it  has  proved  the  tenderest  and  sweetest  cab¬ 
bage  I  ever  saw.— S.  S.  Groves,  Stones  Prairie,  Ill.” 

John  Van  Wormer,  Springs’  Mills,  Mich.,  raised  some 
weighing  30  lbs.  John  Humphreys,  Titusville,  N.  Y.,  33% 
lbs.  M.  I).  Clark,  Elyria,  Ohio,  37  lbs.  H.  A.  Terry,  Crescent 
City,  Iowa,  40  lbs.,  measuring  56  inches  around  the  solid 
head.  Thos.  A.  Lambert,  Becancour,  C.  W.,  exhibited  three 
cabbages,  weighing  respectively  40,  42%,  and  44  lbs.  John 
Wo  Dean.  St.  Michael’s,  Md.,  has  grown  them  weighing  33 
!bs.  S.  M.  Shuck,  Preston,  Minn.,  33  lbs.,  when  trimmed.  E. 
H.  Ellis,  Etna  Green,  Ind.,  over  30 lbs.  A.  E.  Garrison,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  30  lbs.  James  S.  Allen.  Union  Springs,  N.  Y., 

30  lbs.,  when  stripped  of  loose  leaves.  Win.  Lee,  Jr.,  Denver, 
Colorado,  has  grown  heads  weighing  45  to  50  lbs.,  as  a  penal¬ 
ty  for  which  the  miners  of  the  mountains  call  him  the  “  Big 
Cabbage  Man.”  Leonard  Choat,  Denver,  Colorado,  raised 
one  which  weighed  46  lbs  when  trimmed  of  waste  leaves. 
Collins  Eaton,  Ogdensburgh,  N.  Y.,  50  lbs.  P.  Sweeney, 
Loretto.  Pa.,43Ibs.  Sam’l  B.  Ornsbee,  Rolling  Prairie,  Wis., 
53  lbs.  Chas.  W.  Oden,  Little  Sioux,  Iowa,  produced  quite  a 
lot  weighing  from  50  to  <30  lbs.  A.  C.  Van  Tassal,  39  lbs.  trim¬ 
med.  A.  C.  Goodwin,  Kennedy,  N.  Y.,  45  to  50  lbs.  W.  H. 
Spent,  Euphrata.  Pa.,  raised  fifty  beads  that  averaged  over 

31  lbs  each.  Win,  D.  Munson,  Burlington,  Vt.,  raised  some 
weighing  46  2>s.  Mary  B.  Sellman,  Galesburg,  Iowa,  28  to  43 
lbs., 'stripped  of  loose  leaves.  Hundreds  of  others  have 
written  me  that  they  have  “taken  all  the  prizes  at  the 
County  Fairs.”  “  Raised  the  largest  cabbage  ever  seen  in 
the  country.’’  “Astonished  all  tlieir  neighbors.”  44 That  in 
sweetness,  crispness,  and  tenderness  they  were  unequaled,” 
etc.,  etc.  As  the  original  introducer  of  "the  Mammoth  Cab¬ 
bage,  I  am  prepared  to  supply  seed  grown  from  extra  large 
heads ,  at  following  prices,  by  mail,  post-paid  :  Per  package, 
25  cts. ;  per  oz.,  75  cts. ;  4  ozs.»  $3.50  ;  per  lb.,  $12. 

Full  instructions  for  cultivation  accompanying  the  seed . 

Catalogues  free.  JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY, 

Marblehead,  Mass. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

We  liave  made  arrangements  with  Messrs.  Olm  Bros. 
(Nursery-men),  Springfield.  Mass.,  tortile  sale  of  their  plants. 
All  plants  ordered  through  us  to  be  forwarded  by  Mail  or 
Express,  will  have  prompt  attention.  Illustrated  Seed  and 
Plant  Catalogues  mailed  tree,  on  application. 

RICHARDSON  &  GOULI),  Seed  and  Horticultural  Ware¬ 
house,  ‘MS  Broadway,  New  \  ork.  P.  O.  Box  5,134. 

(American  Agriculturist  Building.) 


Fruit  farms  for  sale ;  good  soil; 

healthy  climate;  30  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and 
near  New  York  Railroad.  A  desirable  Farm  of  30  acres, 
well  located;  modern  new  2-story  house,  9  rooms;  good 
barn,  sheds,  etc.,  in  order  ,  2  acres  in  strawberries.  1%  acres 
blackberries,  1  aero  raspberries, 500  peach. 300  pear. 100  apple 
trees,' grapes,  etc.  Price.  $4,000  •  one-hall  can  remain.  Atso, 
25-Acre  Farm,  $1.500 ;  15-Aere  Farm,  $1,800;  13-Acre  Farm, 
$1,500;  5-Acre  Farm,  $1,000.  For  information  address 

R.  J.  BYRNES,  Hammonton.  New  Jersey. 


a  with  Stencil  and  Key-Check  Dies. 

•P"2"*  ^  ^  Don’t  fail  to  secure  Circular  and  Samples,  free. 
Address  S.  M.  SPENCER,  Brattleboro,  Yt 


Guano,  Bone,  Poiidrctte,  Plaster. 

TAKE  NOTICE!  The  mixing  of  No.  X  Peruvian 
Guano  with  worthless  Guano,  or  earth  of  the  same  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  selling  the  same  for  pure  is  being  done  ex¬ 
tensively  by  Uiiscruiralous  Dealers.  Those  who 
manipulate  are  so  expert  in  the  business,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  detect  the  fraud.  Bags  are 
properly  branded  and  made  to  correspond  with  the 
original.  Country  merchants  can  make  a  larger 
profit  by  selling  the  mixed  article.  We  guarantee 
that  we  sell  to  he  Pure  No.  1  Peruvian  Guano. 
'Farmers  and  dealers  supplied  at  the  lowest  market 
price. 

BONE!  Every  farmer,  gardener  and  fruit-grower  who 
has  had  experience,  knows  full  well  the  value  of  Ground 
Bone  as  a  manure;  it  is  the  cheapest  and  best  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  the  farmer.  All  soil  ’must  have  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime  to  make  It  fertile;  vegetation  feeds  upon 
it,  Pure  Ground  Bone  will  supply  it.  Tne  Bone  we 
sell  is  collected  from  our  New  York  markets  daily  and 
ground,  and  is,  we  believe,  the  best  in  the  market. 
Farmers  and  dealers  supplied  at  lowest  market 
price. 

POUDEETTE!  Common  and  Double  Refined 
Poudrette.  The  best  in  the  market. 

LAND  PLASTER  !  This  article,  on  some  soils,  acts  like  a 
charm. 

The  above  Fertilizers,  together  with  a  large  assortment  of 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements 
furnished  at  Wholesale  and  Retail. 

BONE-MEAL  prepared  for  horses,  cows,  swine,  poultry, 
etc.  Send  for  Circular. 

CRIFFIPIQ  &  CO., 

Metropolitan  Agricultural  Warehouse, 

58  and  GO  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 

GENEVA  NUUSERYT" 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale  the  coming  Spring,  a  General  Assortment  of  NUR¬ 
SERY  STOCK,  also  GRAPE-VINES,  of  Concord  and  Ives 
Seedling.  Standard  Cherry  Trees  for  sale,  cheap. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

PEERLESS  POTATO  past  probation ;  prodig¬ 
iously  productive;  ponderous;  pearly;  particularly 
palatable.  Procures  prizes  plentifully.  Perfect  paragon. 
Predict  Peerless  pre-eminent;  Pejtchblow  “Played.”  Pledge 
pure  product.  Procure  particulars  presently.  Publication 
and  prices  to  Growers  or  to  Agents  free. 

L.  D.  SCO’i’T  &  CO.,  Huron,  Ohio. 

6J-YEA11-OLD  Asparagus  Roots,  $1.00  per  M. 

Ivittatinnv  and  Wilson’s  Blackberry,  $15.00  per  M. 
Philadelphia  Raspberry,  $20.00  per  M. 

S.  SHERRERD,  Belvidere,  N.  J. 

rglMIE  EMPIRE  BERRY  BOX  gives  universal 

■£*  satisfaction  ;  is  vehy  cheap.  Get  our  prices  before 
ordering  elsewhere. 

EMPIRE  BOX  CO.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


FSNROH  Making  in  lO  Hours.— 

W  fcgr  Beware  of  Swindlers.  As  my 

plan  of  making  Vinegar  is  being  extensively  sold  and  used 
fraudulently,  notice  i3  hereby  given  that  persons  60  using 
will  be  prosecuted  lor  infringement.  For  details  of  plan, 
etc.,  send  three-cent  stamp  to 

A.  D.  STRONG,  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 


THE  AM.  BASKET  CO.,  New  Britain,  Ct.,  Manu¬ 
facturers  oi  the  best  and  cheapest  Verbena  Basket, 
Berry  Basket,  and  Crate  In  market.  Are  selling  this  year  at 
a  great  reduction  for  cash. 

Circulars  free. 


!  What  they  say  about  the 
Blanchard  Churn. 

O.  S.  Bliss,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Vermont  Dairymen’s 
Association,  in  his  valuable  Essay  on  44  The  Management  of 
a  Good  Butter  Dairy,”  read  before  the  late  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  American  Dairymen’s  Association  at  Utica,  says: 
“  We  use  the  Blanchard  Churn ,  and  recommend  it  as  su¬ 
perior  to  any  other  for  churning ,  gathering ,  working ,  and 
salting  butler ,  not  excepting  the  venerable  and  superannu¬ 
ated  up-and-down  dash.” 

M.  C.  Weld,  Esq.,  late  Associate  Editor  of  the  44  American 
Agriculturist,”  says:  “We  have  been  using  one  of  the  Blanch¬ 
ard  Churns  a  whole  season.  It  does  its  regular  duty,  not 
only  well ,  but  to  our  supreme  satisfaction.  Of  late  the 
whole  work  has  been  done  by  a  girl  of  fourteen .” 

This  Churn  is  for  sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  by 


R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

New  York, 

GENERAL  WHOLESALE  AGENTS  FOR 

Forter  Blancliard’s  Sous  of  Concord,  N.  H. 

INVENTORS’  EXfHANGET 

245  Broadway,  Mew  York. 

Tangible  inventions  negotiated. 

No  goods  received  unless  ordered. 

B.  F.  KIMP,  Proprietor. 

(Rooms  6  and1?,  up-stairs,  American  Agriculturist  Building.) 

FROM  4  to  500  Horse¬ 
power,  including  Corliss 
Engines,  Slide  Valve  Stationary 
Engines,  Portable  Engines,  etc. 
Also  Circular  Saw-Mills.  Shafting, 
Pulleys,  etc..  Wheat  and  Corn- 
Mills,  Circular  Saws,  etc. 

Send  for  Price-list. 

Wood  &  Maim  Steam- 

Engine  Company, 
'  Works— Utica,  N.  Y. 
Principal  Office, 

42  Cortlandt  Street, 

 New  York. 


THE  UNIVERSAL 
Twine  and  Thread 
Cutter  is  a  neat  little  device, 
which  may  be  attached  to 
the  coat,  vest,  lady’s  dress 
or  work-box.  Saves  time, 
twine,  thread,  fingers,  and 
teeth.  Samples  mailed  on 
receipt  of  25c.  If  not  satis¬ 
factory,  money  returned.  Address 

GEO.  BETTS,  Sole  Proprietor,  5S1  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
First  Premium  awarded  by  the  Amer.  Inst.,  1810. 

Be  La  VERGIE  &  “HARE7 

WHOLESALE  COMMISSION  DEALERS  IN 

EGGS,  BUTTER,  CHEESE, 

AND  OTHER.  PRODUCE, 

No.  299  W asihngton-st. ,  cor.  Reade-st., 


J.  C.  Ds  La  VERGNE, 

N.  D.  HARE, 

REFERENCES. 


NEW  YORK. 


Hon.  H.  H.  Van  Dyck,  New  York. 

Hon.  D.  B.  St.  John,  New-  First  National  Bank,  N.  Y. 

burgh,  N.  Y.  Col.  Lockwood  L.  Doty,  N.  Y. 

Hoh.S.  F.  Miller,  Franklin,  D.  Weidman  &  Co.,  Albany, 
Del.  Co.,  N.  Y.  N.  Y. 

G.  Wait,  Esq.,  2  Young's  A.  M.  Brumagliim  &  Co.,  Al- 
Bldg’s,  Montreal.  bany,  N.  X". 

William  A.  Young.  Cashier  Messrs.  A.  &  J.  C.  S.  Harrison, 
Hope  Bank,  Albany.  N.  Y.  Bankers,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


A  PAPER  FOR  POULTRY-KEEPERS. 

Send  for  a  Specimen. 

A  PAPER  FOR  POULTRY  FANCIERS,  AND  JUST  THE  PAPER 
"FOR  AMATEURS. 

Send  SI  for  One  Year’s  Subscription. 

The  “  POULTRY'  BULLETIN  ”  is  issued  Monthly 
by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  N.  Y.  Stato  Poultry  So¬ 
ciety.  It  is  a  medium  of  free  intercommunication  between 
Fanciers  of  Poultry  and  pet  Animals  of  all  kinds,  and  is  re¬ 
garded  as  indispensable  by  most  of  the  best  Breeders  and 
Fanciers  of  the  country  Its  correspondence  is  extensive, 
and  the  information  given  reliable  and  varied.  Address, 
with  stamp,  or  with  One  Dollar  for  Subscription, 

THE  POULTRY  BULLETIN,  Box  316,  New  York. 


P^ARM  WANTED. — 100  to  250  Acres  improved  ; 

Southern  Iowa,  Missouri  or  Illinois  preferred.  Ad¬ 
dress,  giving  description  and  terms,  F.  A.  W.,  American 
Agriculturist  Office,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


f  ADY  Agents  wanted,  to  sell  the  greatest  work 
JS J  on  the  subject  ever  published : 

WOMAN  AS  A  WIFE  AND  MOTHER. 

By  Pyk  H.  Chavasse,  M.D. 

The  only  genuine,  unmutilated  Edition,  officially  indorsed  ; 
over  seventy  thousand  copies  sold  in  England. 

Circulars,  etc.,  mailed  free  of  expense.  Address  at  on 

EVAMS,  STODDART  &  CO., 

7io  Sansorn  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


CHEAPEST  BOOKSTORE  in  the  World. 

170,872  New  and  Old  Books  on  hand. 
Catalogues  Nos.  2."  to  26,  free.  Send  stamp. 

LEGGAT  BROTHERS.  3  Beckman  Street,  New  York. 


The  Firf.sidk  Favorite,  an  illustrated  monthly  family 
journal— filled  with  original  and  selected  miscellany— 50 
cents  per  ailnura.  Send  stamp  for  specimen. 

JOHN  P.  PEABODY,  Salem,  Mass. 
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Land 


Grant 


Bonds 


of  the  Union  Pacific, Des  Moines  Valley, and  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad,  are  received  in  payment  fbr  Lands.  Send  for  Cir¬ 
cular.  €HAS,  W*  HASSLER' 

24  Broad  Street,  New  York. 

The  Burlington  &  Mo.  River  R.  R.  Co. 


Offer  about  2,000,000  Acres 

Iowa  &  Nebraska  Lands  for  Sale 

On  10  Years’  ©redit,  at  6  per  cent  Interest, 

No  part  of  Principal  due  for  two  years  from  purchase  aud 
afterwards  only  one-ninth  yearly. 

Products  will  Pay  for  Land  and  Improvements. 

The  Liberal  Credits  given  s  Free  Passes 
allowed ;  small  annual  payments  required ;  the  current 
market  value  of  money,  aud  profits  on  Stock  raising,  prove 
'  these  terms  cheaper,  easier,  and  better  than  to  buy  U.S.  land 
within  railroad-land  limits  at  $2.50  per  acre,  while  our  prices 
range  generally  from  4  to  5,  G,  8,  and  10  Dollars  per  acre. 
Quality  and  local  advantages  rule  the  price. 

On  these  generous  Terms  the  industrious  and  com¬ 
petent  can  buy  and  pay  for  a  good  Farm  and  Home.  In  be¬ 
ginning,  it  is  necessary  to  have  money  enough  to  pay  six  per 
cent  interest  on  the  land,  obtain  provisions,  build  a  cabin, 
buy  a  team  and  agricultural  implements  till  crops  are  rais¬ 
ed,  which  can  he  done  the  first  season,  by  commencing  in 
early  Spring. 

CIRCULARS  giving  full  particulars'are supplied  gratis, 
and  any  wishing  to  induce  others  to  immigrate  with  them, or 
to  form  a  Colony,  are  invited  to  ask  for  all  they  want  to 
distribute. 

A  SECTIONAL  MAP.  showing  exact  location  of 
Lands  for  sale  in  Iowa,  is  sold  for  30  cents,  and  a  similar 
Map  of  Nebraska  Lands  is  sold  for  20  cents. 

Apply  to  GEO.  S.  HARRIS, 

Land  Commissioner  Burlington  &  Mo.  River  If.  R.  Co. 
For  Iowa  Lands,  at  BURLINGTON,  IOWA. 

For  Nebraska  Lands,  at  LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA. 

’  1,500,000  ACRES 

of  the 

THE  RICHEST  FARMING  LANDS 
IN  THE  WORLD. 

FOR  SALE  TO  ACTUAL  SETTLERS. 

NEOSHO  VALLEY,  KANSAS. 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  texas  railway  co. 
Cars  now  Running. 

The  Lands  now  offered  bythis  Company  are  mainly  within 
20  miles  of  each  side  of  the  road,  extending  170  miles 
along  the  NEOSHO  VALLE Y,  the  richest,  finest,  and  most 
inviting  valley  for  settlement  in  the  West. 

One-third  of  the  labor  required  at  the  East  in  the  culture 
of  farms  will  insure  here  double  the  amount  of  crops. 

PRICE  OF  LAND.— $2  to  $8  per  acre ;  credit  of  ten  years’ 
time 

TERMS  OF  SALE.— One-tenth  down  at  time  of  purchase. 
No  payment  the  second  year.  One-tenth  every  year  after, 
until  completion  of  payments,  with  animal  interest. 

For  further  information  address 

ISAAC  T.  GOODNOW, 

Land  Commissioner.  Neosho  Falls,  Kansas. 

TTNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY, 
^  Have  a  Land  Grant  direct  from  the  Government  of 
12,000,000  Acres  of  the  Best  Farming  and  Mineral  Lands 
in  America.  3,000,000  acres  choice  farming  lands  on  the  line 
of  the  road,  in  the  State  or  Nebraska,  in  the  Great  Platte 
Talley,  now  for  sale,  for  cash  or  credit  at  low  rates  of  inter¬ 
est.  These  lands  are  near  the  41st  parallel  of  North  Latitude, 
in  a  mild  and  healthy  climate,  and  for  grain  growing  and 
stock  raising  are  unequalled.  Prices  range  from  $2.50  to 
$10.00  per  acre.  Great  Inducements  to  Settlers  with  lim¬ 
ited  means.  2.500,000  Acres  rich  Government  lands 
along  the  road  between  Omaha  and  North  Platte, survey¬ 
ed  and  open  for  entry  under  the  Homestead  and  Pre-emption 
laws  ana  can  be  taken  by  Actual  Settlers  Only.  An  oppor¬ 
tunity  never  before  presented  for  securing  homes  near  a 
great  Railroad  with  all  the  conveniences  of  an  old  settled 
country.  New  edition  of  descriptive  pamphlets  with  maps, 
now  ready  and  sent  free  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Europe. 

Address  O.  F.  DAVIS, 

Land  Commissioner, 

U.  P.  K.  R.  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

“ON  TRIAL.” 

To  give  a  taste  of  its  quality,  the  $S  Pictorial  PHRE¬ 
NOLOGICAL,  JOURNAL  will  be  sent  half  a  year  for 
$1.  Samples  Free. 

S.  R.  WELLS,  389  Broadway’,  N.  Y. 

GET  TffiE  BEST. 

LBFFEL’S  Central-Opening  Morable-Comb  Bee-Hive. 
Italian  Queens:  genuine  Alsike  Clover  Seed;  Champion 
Honey  Extractor  .  Pure-brcd  Poultry  of  all  varieties.  Send 
stamp  for  Circular  to  PIT  TLB  MAN,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Empire  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Company 


OF  NEW  YORK. 


Office,  ....  |3@  Broadway. 

Success  the  Criterion  of  Excellence. 

The  EMPIRE  lias  achieved  a  success  unparalleled  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Life  Insurance.  3,349  Policies  were  issued 
in  tile  first  Twelve  Monflis,  Insuring 
§7,813, 850.00,  which  is  the  largest  initial  year’s  business 
ever  done  by  a  Life  Insurance  Company. 

AND  WHY  WOT? 

Notice  tiie  following  Liberal  Features: 

Ordinary  Whole  Life  Policies  absolutely  Non-For- 
fcitable  from  payment  of  tile  first  annual  premium. 

All  other  Policies  Non-Forfeitablc  after  two  annual 
payments. 

All  Policies  incontestable  for  usual  causes,  and  abso¬ 
lutely  incontestable  after  two  annual  premiums. 

All  restriction  upon  travel  and  residence  removed, 
and  no  permits  required. 

One-tliird  of  all  premiums  loaned  to  the  insured,  if 
desired,  and  no  notes  required. 

No  accumulation  of  Interest  on  Deferred  Premi¬ 
ums,  and  no  increase  of  annual  payment  on  any  class  of 
policies. 

Dividends  Accumulative,  the  surplus  being  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Policy-holder,  equitably  ill  proportion  to  his 
contribution  thereto. 

The  business  of  the  Company  conducted  upon  the  Mutual 
Plan. 

Example  of  the  Non-Forfeiture  Plan  of  the 
Empire. 

Age  of  the  Party  insured,  35— Ordinary  Whole-Life  Policy. 
One  Annual  Premium  1  Will  f  2  years  and  3  days. 
Two  “  Premiums  continue  4  “  “  12 

Three  “  “  V  the  policy  |  6  “  “  27  “ 

Four  “  “  111  I  8  “  “  4G  •* 

Five  “  “  J  force  [10  “  “  56  “ 

FIRST-CLASS  AGENTS  WANTED  in  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Apply  at  the  Home  Office,  139  Broadway. 

OFFICERS  : 

G.  HILTON  SCRIBNER,  President. 

GEO.  W.  SMITH,  Vice-President. 

SIDNEY  W.  CROFUT,  Secretary. 

L.  H.  WATERS.  Actuary. 

THOS.  K.  MARCY,  M.D.,  Medical  Exam’r. 

EVERETT  CLAPP,  Superintendent 

COL.  JOHN  ESTEN  COOKE’S 

LIFE  OF  GETNFL  LEE. 

This  is  the  only  authentic  “  Life  of  General  Lee  ” 
that  is  now  in  press ;  and  probably  the  only  one 
of  any  value  that  will  be  published  this  year.  It 
was  commenced  in  1866,  and  had  General  Lee’s 
consent  and  approval. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

New  York. 

Agents  Wanted  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

Small  Truck  Farm,  near  New  York  City. 

For  Sale,  a  valuable  Farm  of  31  Acres  of  the  best  quality 
of  land  for  raising  Garden  Truck  for  the  N.  Y.  City  markets, 
for  which  it  has  been  in  part  devoted.  It  is  on  Long  Island, 
less  than  9  miles  by  the  best  of  roads  from  tlie  N.  Y.  City 
Ferries,  and  in  tlie  midst  of  the  celebrated  Long  Island 
Truck  farms,  many  of  which  are  valued  at  $400  to  $1,000  per 
acre.  It  has  neat,  comfortable,  New  Buildings,  and  will  be 
sold  on  easy  terms  of  payment,  say  one-third  to  one-half 
cash, and  the  balance  on  Bond  and  Mortgage.  Price  $10,000. 
Address  S.  F.  GOODING, 

Care  of  American  Agriculturist  Office,  New  York.  j 


Advertising  Rates. 

TJEULMS  —  (cash  before  insertion) : 

I A  ENGLISH  E1»ITI©N. 

Ordinary  Pages ,  SI  .50  per  line.  Less  thorn  4  lines,  $5. 
Open  Pages  (open  without  cutting),  § ‘i  per  line. 

Last  Page,  and  2 d  and  3d  Cover  Pages— #2.50  per  line 
of  agate  space  for  each  insertion. — Page  next  to  Beading 
Matter  and  Last  Cover  Page— §3.00  per  line  of  agate  space. 

IN  GEKMAN  K1MTSON. 

Ordinary  Pages,  25  cents  per  line.  Less  than  four  lines, 
$1.00  for  each  insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Last  Page,  40  cents  per  line  for  each 
insertion. 

IN  HEARTH  ANI>  HOME 

Ordinary  pages,  per  line  (agate  measure) . 40  cents. 

7th,  19tli  and  20th  pages . . . 50  cents. 

Business  Notices . 60  cents. 

Last  page . . . 75  cents. 

Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGE  .JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway  Nkw  York. 


FOR  SALE. — A  FARM  of  about  100  acres  of 
choice  Land,  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  A  large 
two-story  House,  with  wing,  two  large  Barns,  Horse-Barn, 
Corn-house,  &c.,  &c.  A  large  Apple  Orchard  111  bearing ; 
Pear,  Cherry,  Pencil,  and  Smaller  Fruit.  The  farm  is  well 
watered,  good  water,  good  road,  located  nearly  one  mile 
northeast  from  the  village  of  Full  on,  which  can  be  seen 
plainly  from  the  House.  Price  $125  per  acre.  A  portion  of 
the  purchase  money  can  remain  on  mortgage. 

SAMUEL  B.  WHITAKER,  ) 

CHAS.  G.  BACON,  5 

Fulton,  )  Executors  of  the  Estate  of  the  late 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  1”.  !  Jas.  Whitaker,  deceased. 

New  !  Practical !  Complete  ! 

A  HAND-BOOK  OF  LAW 

FOR  BUSINESS  MEN. 

Incomparably  superior  to  any  similar  work  now 
*  published. 

AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  New  York. 

CABINET  OMAN  MJSIC. "  having  a  Reed 

Organ  or  Melodeon  should  send  for  a  copy  of  Kimball's 
Organ  Voluntaries,  a  New  Collection  of  choice 
Music,  especially  adapted  to  the  Organ;  containing  selec¬ 
tions  from  tiie  Works  of  the  great  Masters,  and  a  number  of 
beautiful  compositions  by  some  of  tlie  best  writers  in  this 
country.  Mailed,  post-paid,  to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
price.  128  pages,  neatly  bound,  price  $2.00.  Catalogues  of 
Music  sent  free. 

S.  BRAUN  ARD  &  SONS, 

MUSIC-PUBLISHERS,  CLEVELAND.  O. 

UNCLE  JOSH’S 

TBOTK  FULL  OF  FUU. 

A  Portfolio  of  first-cla6s  Wit  and  Humor,  containing  the 
Richest  Comical  Stories,  Cruel  Sells,  Side-Splitting  Jokes, 
Humorous  Poetry,  Quaint  Parodies,  Burlesque  Sermons, 
New  Conundrums  and  Mirth-Provoking  Speeches  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  Interspersed  with  Curious  Puzzles,  Amusing  Card 
Tricks,  Feats  of  Parlor  Magic,  and  nearly  200  Funny  En¬ 
gravings.  Illustrated  Cover.  Price  15  cents.  Sent  by  mail, 
postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  on  receipt  of 
price. 

DICK  &■  FITZGERALD,  Publishers,  18  Ann  St.,  N.  Y. 

WE  OFFER  a  General  Assortment  of  Nursery 
Stock.  Paach-trees,  Concord  Grape,  Osage,  Aspar¬ 
agus,  Gooseberry,  Strawberry,  Raspberry  and  Blackberry 
plants,  at  low  rates.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

CALKINS  &  BROOKS,  Bricksburg.  N.  J. 

START  A  NURSERY,  822UK^S$ 

Plants,  etc.  Price  25  cents.  Address.  HEIKRS’  NURSER¬ 
IES,  Dayton,  O.  (Established  1822.)  Price-List  free. 

A  FIRST-CLASS  SEWING  MACHINE,” 

xa.  given  as  a  premium  for  50  Subscribers  to  "Our 
Magazine,”  the  largest  and  best  Dollar  Magazine  published. 
Other  large  premiums  and  cash  commissions.  Specimens, 
10  cents.  W.  R.  MATTISON,  Publisher,  Newton,  N.  J. 

Every  Lady’s  Work  Basket, 

Every  Gentleman’s  Writing 

Desk,  and  Every  Body’s 
Pocket, 

should  be  supplied  with  the  “  Novelty  Knife.”  A  first- 
rate  two-bladed  knife,  containing  the  "Yankee  Blade." 
Best  Sewing-Ripper,  Nail- Trimmer  and  Cleaner,  Eraser,  etc., 
etc.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  $1.  Ivory  handle,  $1.25  ; 
Shell,  $1.50;  Pearl,  extra,  $1.50.  Address 

A.  C.  FITCH,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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AN  O  T H E  R  G  R  E 
REDUCTION 


AT 


IN 


TEAS. 

GREAT  SAVING  TO  CONSUMEES 

BY  GETTING  UP  CHUBS. 

And  remunerative  to  Club  Organizers. 

THE 

Great  American  Tea 

COMPANY, 

\ 

Have  received  a  full  assortment  of 

NEW  CROP 

TEAS 


and  many  more  arriving,  with  which  to  supply  their  cus¬ 
tomers  in  all  cases,  and  have  again 

REDUCED  THE  PRICES  OF  ALL  THEIR  TEAS 
to  the  lowest  point.  GOODS  WARRANTED  TO  GIVE 
SATISFACTION  in  all  cases  at  the  following 

HIST  OP  PRICES  s 

OOLONG,  (Black)  50,  GO,  70,  best  SOc.  per  lb. 

MIXED,  (Green  and  Black). 50,  60,  70,  best  SOc.  per  lb. 
JAPAN,  (Uncolored)  80,  00,  $1.00.  best  $1.10  per  lb. 
IMPERIAL.  (Green)  70,  80,  00,  $1.00,  $1.10,  best  $1.29  per  lb. 
YOUNG  HYSON,  (Green)  70,  80,  90,  $1.00,  best  $1.15  per  lb. 
GUNPOWDER,  (Green)  $1.20,  best  *1.10  per  lb. 

ENGLISH  BREAKFAST,  (Black)  70,  SO,  90,  $1.00,  best  $1.10 
per  lb. 

COFFEES 

ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY,  always  under  our  own 
supervision  and  upon  our  own  premises. 

GROUND  COFFEE,  15,  20,  25,  30,  best  35c.  per  lb. 
Hotels,  Saloons,  Boarding-House  Keepers  and  Families 
■who  use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize  in  that 
article  bv  using  our  FRENCH  BREAKFAST  AND  DIN¬ 
NER  COFFEE,  which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  25  cts.  per 
pound,  and  warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

ROASTED  (Ungrouud),  20,  25, 30,  best  35c.  per  lb. 
GREEN  (Unroasted),  20, 25,  best  30c.  per  lb. 

GETTING  UP  CLUBS. 

Let  each  person  wishing  to  join  in  a  club,  say  how  much 
Tea  or  Coffee  he  wants,  and  select  the  kind  and  price  from 
our  Price-List,  as  published,  Write  the  names,  kinds,  and 
amounts  plainly  on  a  fct,  and  when  the  club  is  complete 
send  it  to  us  by  mail,  and  we  will  put  each  party’s  goods  in 
separate  packages,  and  mark  the  name  upon  them,  with  the 
cost,  so  there  need  be  no  confusion  in  tlieir  distribution- 
each  party  getting  exactly  what  he  orders,  and  no  more. 
The  cost  of  transportation,  the  members  of  the  club  can  di¬ 
vide  equitably  among  themselves. 

The  funds  to  pay  for  the  goods  ordered  can  be  sent  by 
drafts  on  New  York,  by  Post-Office  money  orders,  or  by  Ex¬ 
press,  as  may  suit  the  convenience  of  the  club.  Or,  if  the 
amount  ordered  exceeds  thirty  dollars,  we  will,  if  desired, 
send  the  goods  by  Express,  to  “  collect  on  delivery 
Consumers  can  save  5  to  8  profits  by  purchasing  of 
Address 

THE 

Great  American  Tea  Gomp’y, 

31  &  33  Vesey  Street , 


P.  O.  Box,  5,643. 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Bones  as  Manure. 

For  full  and  explicit  directions  for  the  use  of  bones,  bone- 
dust,  etc.,  see  our  March  number,  price  10  cents.  Address 
Journal  of  Chemistry ,  150  Congress  Street,  Boston, 

TPTmrj  ANY  BOOK  I  Samples  Tm  'H'j?  ?  ? 
S  I  J,  O  Send  2  Stamps  for  postage.  A  !  ! 

Tlie  ADJUSTABLE  BOOK-COVER,  for  School  and 
Library  Books.  Neat,  Cheap,  Self-sealing.  Address. 

F.  p.  Van  Everen,  191  Fulton  St.,  N„  Y. 

FiCURE  for  investment,  POPULAR  for  purchasing 
Land  in  the  West.  Read, 

“LAND  GRANT  BONDS,” 
on  anolner  page. 


Thea-Iectar 


BLACK  TEA 

with 

GREEN  TEA 
FLAVOR, 

and  wm 

Suit  nil  tastes. 

Warranted  Satisfactory. 

FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE. 

And  for  sale  Wholesale  only  by  the 

GREAT  ATLANTIC  &  PACIFIC  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  5,506.  No.  8  Church  St.,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Thea-Nectar  Circular. 


This  Wringer,  so  long  offered  as  a  premium  by  the  Agri- 
culturist,  because  it  is  known  to  be  "  the  best,”  still  stands 
unrivaled  for  strength  and  durability.  Its  sale  con¬ 
stantly  increases,  as  those  who  are  induced  to  buy  other 
kinds,  which  sooner  wear  out,  are  sure  to  get  the  Univer¬ 
sal  as  their  second  purchase. 

It  has  Rowell’s  Patent  Cogs  (in  no  other  wringer),  with 
long  and  strong,  alternate  teeth,  which  can  separate  widely, 
or  crowd  closely  together  without  binding,  or  losing  their 
power. 

These  are  protected  by  the  Patent  Stop,  or  screen,  above 
the  cogs,  wltich  prevents  them  from  entirely  separating ;  so 

the  UNIVERSAH  WRINGER  never  plays  out 

iB»&. 


of  gear ;  vet  the  rolls  can  separate  far  enough  to  pass  the 
largest  article  easily.  All  other  wringers,  whether  with 
plain  or  spiral  cogs,  are  not  protected  by  this  stop  (which 
is  patented),  and  when  a  large  article  passes  between  the 


1  AFT’S  Portable  Hot-Air,  Vapor  and  Shower-Bathing 
Apparatus.  Address  Portable  Bath  Co.,  Sag  Harbor, N.  Y . 


rolls,  the  cogs  separate  entirely,  and  lose  their 
power,  making  the  machine  no  better  than  a  friction 
wringer,  when  the  strain  is  hardest,  and  the  cogs  most 
needed. 

The  UNIVERSAH  is  sold  as  low  as  any  other  licensed 
wringer,  and  kept  by  dealers'  generally.  For  wholesale 
terms,  address 

metropolitan  Washing  Machine  Co., 

■R.  C.  BROWNING,  President, 

_ 33  Corllan.lt  St.,  Now  York. 

T’EAES. 

STANDARD  TREES. 

EXTRA  SIZE. 

SUPERB ! ! 

Geneva,  N.  V.  T.  C.  MAXWFLL  &  BIIOS. 

Hr kmium  magie  hogs  and  poultryU 

H.  Bred  and  Shipped  by  L.  L.  REED,  Auburn,  Geauga 
Co.,  Ohio.'  All  persons  wishing  to  improve  their  breed  oi 
Hogs  nre  requested  to  send  for  circular  of  prices,  and  other 
valuable  information,  free. 

The  Mew  Hedge,  FSsbbbE 

For  description,  with  directions  for  culture,  and  prices 
of  the  Cratagus  pyranth  alba,  apply  to 

PARSONS  &  CO„  Flushing,  N.T. 

CALLING-CARDS’  FOR  50  CTS^ 

LJeSent  tonny  address,  post-paid.  Everybody  should 
have  them.  Printed  in  latest  style.  Address 

IlILL  &  CO.,  Printers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


STEAM -Emm 

Equaled  by  none  in.  Combined  Merits  of 
Capacity,  Economy,  Durability,  Sim¬ 
plicity,  and  Perfection, 

oust  PORTABLE  ENGINE, 

Mounted  on  Locomotive  Boiler,  having  flre-box  and  ash-pit 
entirely  surrounded  by  water  space ;  is  set  upon  legs  and 
timbers ;  occupies  little  room  ;  needs  no  brickwork ;  is 
suitable  for  use  in  any  place  where  a  power  is  required- 
in  Mills,  Shops,  Foundries  or  Printing-Rooms,  or  in  Stock 
Barns,  for  grinding,  cutting,  and  steaming  food  for  stock. 
The 

STATIONARY  ENGINE 

Is  complete  with  Governor ,  Pump ,  and  Heater ,  with  con¬ 
nections  fitted.  The 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINE, 

Supplied  with  Locomotive  Boiler,  having  fire-box  and  ash-pit 
entirely  surrounded  by  water  space ;  is  mounted  on  wheels, 
with  pole  for  attaching  iiorses  for  moving  from  place  to 
place;  is  suitable  for  Grain  Threshing,  Corn  Shelling, 
Wood  and  Shingle  Sawing ,  ttc. 

Circulars,  with  description  and  prices,  furnished  on  appli¬ 
cation  to 

WOOD,  TABER  &  MORSE, 

EATON,  MADISON  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 

The  Eumelan  Grape 

Was  awarded  tlic  following  First  Premiums 
for  quality  during  tile  Fall  of  I860: 

Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  (Philadel¬ 
phia) . ; .  Sept.  13, 16. 

Ohio  State  Fair  (Toledo).. ......  1 . . .  “  13,16. 

New  Y'ork  State  Fair  (Elmira)  . .  “  13,16. 

Geneva  Horticultural  Society  (Geneva,  N.  Y'.)  “  25,  26. 

Hammoridsport  Grape  Exhibition. .  “  29,  80. 

N.  Y.  State  Grape-Growers’  Exhibition  (Can¬ 
andaigua)... . . .  Oct.  5,  6. 

Ohio  Grape-Growers’  Association  (Cleveland).  “  13,  14. 

Lake  Shore  Grape-Growers’  Association 

(Erie,  Pa.)  .... . . . .  “  15,16. 

Also  at  many  important  Exhibitions  in  1870. 

These  are  the  strongest  commendations  of  its  quality,  and 
the  universal  reputation  this  Grape  lias  gained  the  past 
three  years,  in  addition  to  its  previous  history,  will  make 
for  it  a  very  general  demand. 

CY?~Our  stock  of  Plants  is  produced  from  the  original 
Vines,  which  are  growing  in  our  own  grounds,  and  every 
one  is  warranted  true  to  name. 

By  reason  of  the  great  success  of  the  Eumelan  Grape 
wherever  it  has  been  planted,  both  North  and  South,  as  well 
as  East  and  West,  and  its  superior  worth  to  all  others,  The 
Florida  Improvement  Company  of  the  City  of  New  York 
have  purchased  of  us  for  Spring  planting  Ten  Thousand 
Dollars’  worth  of  Eumelan’ Vines,'  of  our  best  quality,  with 
the  view  of  propagating  it  extensively,  and  making  the 
most  extensive  Vineyard  in  the  State  with  the  Eumelan 
Grape  alone. 

We  have  yet  a  sufficient  stock  of  these  Vines  to  supply  a 
very  large  demand,  and  offer  them  at  as  low  rates  as  the 
same  class  of  Vines  can  be  obtained  elsewhere. 

Our  terms  to  Agents  and  Canvassers  are  very  liberal. 
Posters  and  descriptive  Pamphlet,  with  Price-List  and  Can¬ 
vasser's  terms,  will  be  sent  upon  application. 

Tkopiiy  Tomato  Seed  given  as  premium  with  Vines. 
HASBBOUCK  &  BUSHNELL, 

“  Iona,”  near  Peekskill, 

Westchester  Co.,  New  York. 

Garden  &  Flower  Seeds. 

Unsurpassed  in  quality  "by  any  sold  in.  the  country.  Sent 
by  mail,  postage  paid.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

°f PURE  PERUVIAN  GUANO.  BONE-DUST 

and  other  Fertilizers.  For  sale,  wholesale  or  retail,  at  low 

pnees.  J0HN  VANDERBILT  &  BROTHERS, 

23  Fulton  Street,  New  Y'ork. 

SMALL  FRUITS  CHEAP! 

Good  Concords,  $17.00  per  1,000  ;  Clarke  Raspberries,  $15.00 
per  1  000.  Other  Stock  in  proportion.  Eumelan  Wood  at 
half  price.  See  “  Vines  by  mail,”  last  page  of  February 
Number.  Send  for  Circular. 

S.  J.  ALUS, 

North  East,  Pa. 

RHOBOBENffltRO  N  S . 

For  prices  of  botli  seedling  and  grafted  plants,  apply  to 
PARSONS  &  CO.,  Flushing,  N.  V. 

€1  Bt  AH»B3-VHVK!S.—  DELAWARE,  and  oth- 

J  or  sorts,  at  low  rates.  „  , ,  „  „ 

PARSONS  &  CO.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 
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A  SUPERB  VOLUME. 

BEAUTIFYING 

COUNTRY  HOMES 

A  HAND-BOOK 

OF 

LANDSCAPE  G-AEDENING. 

BY 

J .  WEIDENMANN. 

A  Splendid.  Quarto  Volume. 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED 

! 

\With  numerous  fine  Wood  Engravings ,  and  with 

17  FULL-PAGE  and  7  DOUBLE-PAGE 
COLOEED  LITHOGEAPHS 

OF  FLACES  ALREADY  IMPROVED. 

Make  Home  Beautiful. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

A  homo  1  A  home  in  the  country !  And  a  home  made 
beautiful  by  taste  !  Here  are  three  ideas  which  invest 
with  a  triple  charm  the  subject  of  this  exquisite  vol¬ 
ume.  We  know  of  nothing  which  indicates  a  more 
healthy  progress  among  our  countrymen  than  the  grow¬ 
ing  taste  for  such  homes.  The  American  people  are 
quick  to  follow  a  fashion,  and  it  is  getting  to  be  the 
fashion  to  have  a  place  in  the  country,  and  to  beautify 
it ;  and  this  is  at  once  fed  and  guided  by  such  books  as 
this,  which  lay  down  the  just  principles  of  landscape 
gardening,  and  teach  all  how  to  use  the  means  at  their 
disposal.  This  hook  is  prepared  with  careful  judgment. 
It  includes  many  plans,  and  furnishes  minute  instruc¬ 
tion  for  the  laying  out  of  grounds  and  the  planting  of 
trees.  Wo  have  found  very  great  pleasure  in  a  first  in¬ 
spection,  and  doubt  not  that  when  another  summer  re¬ 
turns,  we  shall  find  the  hook  as  practically  useful  as  it 
is  beautiful  to  the  eye  and  exciting  to  the  imagination.— 
V.  Y.  Evangelist. 

Orange  Judd  &  Co.  have  just  issued  a  book  that  hun¬ 
dreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  our  readers  will  be  glad  to 
have.  It  is  a  quarto  volume,  devoted  to  views  and  plans 
of  grounds  aronnd  and  about  rural  residences,  homes  in 
the  country;  actual  pictures  of  lawns  laid  out,  with 
walks,  and  fountains,  and  trees,  eacli  particular  tree  and 
hush  being  on  the  spot  where  it  stands  in  the  grounds  ; 
foi  all  these  are  actual  sketches  of  places  owned  and  laid 
out  by  persons  whose  names  are  given  with  them,  so  that 
the  places  themselves  may  be  visited  by  any  body  who 
wishes  to  sec  them.  It  will  lie  good  economy  for  any 
one  who  wishes  to  go  into  the  luxury  of  rural  residence 
to  buy  this  book— it  will  cost  only  fifteen  dollars— and 
will  save  fifteen  hundred,  perhaps  as  many  thousands,  by 
opening  one’s  eyes  to  see  what  is  to  be  done,  and  what  it 
will  cost  to  do  it.— N.  Y.  Observer. 

We  have  from  Orange  Judd  &  Co.  a  magnificent 
manual,  entitled  Beautifying  Country  Homes;  a  Hand- 
Book  of  Landscape  Gardening.  It  is  a  brief  treatise  on 
landscape  gardening  and  architecture,  explaining  the 
principles  of  beauty  which  apply  to  it,  and  making  just 
those  practical  suggestions  of  which  every  builder  and 
owner  of  a  little  land,  who  desires  to  make  the  most  of 
it  in  the  way  of  convenience  and  taste,  stands  in  need ; 
in  regard  to  lawns,  drainage,  roads,  drives,  walks!  grad¬ 
ing,  fences,  hedges,  trees— their  selection  and  their 
grouping,  flowers,  water,  ornamentation,  rock-work, 
tools,  and  general  improvements.  The  chapter  on  “  im¬ 
proving  new  places  economically  ”  would  be  worth  much 
more  than  the  cost  of  the  book  ten  times  over  to  many 
persons.  The  whole  is  illustrated,  not  only  by  little 
sketches,  but  by  a  series  of  full-page  lithographs  of  places 
which  have  been  actually  treated  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  laid  down,  with  lists  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
other  useful  suggestions.  We  have  never  met  with  any 
thing— and  we  have  given  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  bought  a  great  many  books  upon  it— which 
seemed  to  us  so  helpful  and,  in  genera],  so  trustworthy 
as  this  treatise,  which  we  heartily  commend.  We  omit¬ 
ted  to  say  that  it  has  been  done  by  Mr.  J.  Weidenmann, 
Superintendent  of  the  City  Park,  and  of  Cedar  Hill  Ceme¬ 
tery,  Hartford,  Conn .— Congregationalist  (Boston). 

Price,  Prepaid,  $15.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 


BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  215  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  forwarded  by 
mail, post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 


Allen’s  (L.  F.)  American  Cattle . $2 

Allen's  (L.  F’.)  Rural  Architecture . .  1 

Allen’s  (R.  L.)  American  Farm  Book . .  l 

Allen’s  (It.  L.  and  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book.. .  2 

Allen’s  (it.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .  1 

Am. 

Am 

American  Dim  Fancier . 

American  Rose  Culturist . 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants.... 

Bement's  Rabbit  Fancier . 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures, 

Boussimrault's  Rural  Economy . 

Brack's  New  Book  of  Flowers 


lens  (u.  l,. t  Diseases  01  Domestic  Animals . 

n.  Agricultural  Aniiuai.’GT,  GS.’69,&’70,ea.,pa.,50e.;  clo. 
^Horticultural  Annual  ’67.’68,’69,&’70,ea,pa.,50c.:  clo. 
nerican  Bird  Fancier  . . 


Buist’s  Flower  Garden  Directory  .  1 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener .  1 

Caldwell’s  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis .  2 

Cliorlton's  Grape-Grower's  Guide . 

Cohhett’s  American  Gardener . . 

Cole’s  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book . 

Cole’s  Veterinarian . 

Copeland’s  Country  Life .  5 

Dadd’s  (Geo.  H.)  Model'll  Horse  Doctor .  1 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor . .  .  1 

Dana’s  Muck  Manual .  1 

Danviu’s  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants... 2  Volumes  f> 

De  Voe’s  Market  Assistant .  2 

Downing’s  Fruits  &  Fruit  Trees.  New  Ed.  Oct.,  1122  pp.  4 

Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening .  G 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry . 

Elliott's  Western  Fruit  Grower's  Guide .  1 

Field’s  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture .  1 

Flax  Culture . 

French’s  Farm  Drainage...  . :.. .  1 

Fuller's  Grape  Culturist _ .- . .  1 

Fuller's  Small  Fruit  Culturist .  1 

Fuller’s  Strawberry  Culturist . 

Fulton's  Peach  Culture .  1 

Gregory  on  Squashes . paper.. 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows . 

Harris’  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation, clo., $4.00 :  extra  G 

Harris  on  the  Pig .  1 

Henderson's  Gardening  for  Profit. .  l 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture .  1 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Housekeepers .  1 

Hoopes’  Book  of  Evergreens .  S 

Hooper’s  Dog  and  Gun . paper,  SOc.... cloth.. 

Hop  Culture . 

Hunter  and  Trapper . .  1 

Jacques'  Manual  of  the  House .  1 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed . .  2 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Grow .  2 

Johnson's  Peat  and  Its  Uses .  1 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry .  ..  1 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1 

Leuchar’s  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses .  1 

Lvman’s  Cotton  Culture.... .  .  1 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot . 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine .  1 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview .  1 

Norton's  Scientific  Agriculture . 

Onion  Culture . . 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . . paper,  30c. ..cloth. . 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture . 

Parsons  on  the  Rose,  by  Samuel  B.  Parsons .  1 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer . 

Percheron  Horse .  1 

Potato  Culture.  (Prize  Essay) . . paper.. 

Ouinbv’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  keeping .  l 

Randall's  Sheep  Husbandry .  1 

Randall’s  Fine-Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1 

Richardson  on  the  Dog . paper  30  cents . cloth 

Rivers’ Miniature  Fruit  Garden _  ..  .  1 

Rural  Church  Architecture,  Folio,  in  colors,  15  plates. .  12 

Saunders'  Domestic  Poultry . paper,  40c.  .bound 

Sclienck’s  Gardener's  Text  Book . 

Skillful  Housewife . . 

Stewart’s  (John)  Stable  Book .  .  1 

Thomas  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery .  l 

Thompson's  Food  of  Animals .  1 

Tim  Bunker  Papers .  1 

Tobacco  Culture . 

Turner's  Colton  Planter's  Manual .  1 

■Warder’s  American  Pomology .  3 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens . .  1 

Waring’s  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health .  1 

Waring’s  Elements  of  Agriculture . 1 

Waring’s  Earth-Closets  and  Earth  Sewage . . 

Weidenmann’s  Beautifying  Country  Homes,  a  superb 

quarto  volume.  24  lithograph  plates  in  colors .  15 

Wheeler's  Rural  Homes . 2 

Wheeler's  Homes  for  the  People .  3 

White’s  Cranberry  Culture .  1 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South .  2 

Woodward's  Cottages  and  Farm-Houses .  1 

Woodward's  Suburban  and  Country  Houses .  1 

Woodward's  Country  Homes .  1 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings...  1 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry  Keeper . 2 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse .  l 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle .  1 

Youatt  on  the  Hog . 1 

Youatt  oil  Sheep . . .  1 

SPECIAL. 

Woodward’s  National  Architect .  12  00 

Harnev’s  Barns.  Out-buildings,  and  Fences .  10  00 

EveletVs  School-House  Architecture .  10  00 

Copley's  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets .  3  00 

O.  J.  &  Co.  keep  in  Stock  tkc  following  Books: 

Architecture.  By  Cummings  &  Miller .  10  00 

“  Modern  American.  By  Cummings  &  Miller.. .  10  00 
“  Principles  and  Practice  of.  ByLoring&Jenney  12  00 
“  Review  and  American  Builder’s  Journal.  By 

S.  Sloan.  In  Nos.,  each . .  . .  50 

Art  of  Saw  Filing  —  (Holly) .  75 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States .  l  50 

Bement’s  Poulterer’s  Companion .  2  00 

Bridgeman's  Young  Gardener's  Assistant .  2  50 

Burr’s  Vegetables  of  America . 5  00 

Carpenters  and  Joiner's  Hand-Book.. (Holly) .  75 

Carpenter  and  Joiner,  (It.  Riddell) .  7  00 

Chemistry  ol  the  Farm,  (Nichols) .  1  25 

Crack  Shot,  (Barber) .  1  75 

Dead  Shot;  or  Sportsman's  Complete  Guide .  175 

Downing's  Cottage  Residences.. .  3  00 

Downing's  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  ol  America .  3  00 

Downing's  Rural  Essavs... .  5  00 

Du  Breuil's  Vineyard  Culture.  (Dr.  Warder) .  2  00 

Farm  Talk.  (Brackett) .  1  00 

Farming  lor  Bovs .  1  50 

Fishing  in  American  Waters,  (Scott) .  3  50 

Flagg’s  European  Vineyards .  .  1  50 

Flint  (diaries  L.)  on  Grasses .  . . . ,  2  50 

Flint's  Milcli  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming. . . — -  2  50 

Frank  Forester's  Field  Sports.  8vo..  2  vols . . .  6  00 

Frank  Forester's  Fish  and  Fishing.  Svo..  100  eng's .  5  00 

Frank  Forester's  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen,  8vo. .  3  00 
Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Culturist .  1  50 


Geyelin’s  Poultry  Breeding . 

Gray's  How  Plants  Grow . 

Gray’s  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons,  in  one  Vol . 

Gray’s  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany. 

Gun,  Rod  and  Saddle .  ' 

Haraztliy’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine-Making . 

Hatfield  s  American  House  Carpenter 

Horse  Training  Made  Easy  (Jennings) . ! . 

Husmanu’s  Grapes  &  Wine . 

Jennings  on  Cattle . 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry"’. . 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases . 

Kemp's  Landscape  Gardening . 

Langstroth  on  the  honey  Bee  . 

Mayiiew's  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor  . 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management  . 

Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers . 

Blanks  lor  do.  do.  . 

McMahon's  American  Gardener . 

Mechanic's  Companion,  (Nicholson; . 

Morrell’s  American  Shepherd . 

Mrs.  Hale's  New  Cook  Book . 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood . . . 

Norris’  Fisli  Culture . 

Packard’s  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects,  8  parts,  eacli 

Parkin an’s  Book  of  Roses .  .  . 

Quincy  (Hon.  Josiah)  on  Soiling  Cattle . . 

Rand’s  Bulbs . 

Rand’s  Flowers  for  Parlor  and  Garden . 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs.  Bound,  5  vols.,  each . 

Roosevelt’s  Five  Acres  too  Much . 

Rural  Studies . 

Scribner’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book . 

Silloway's  Modern  Carpentry . . 

Simpson's  Horse  Portraiture . 

Strong’s  Cultivation  of  the  Grape . 

Tegetmeier's  Poultry  Book .  . 

Ten  Acres  Enough . 

The  Dog;  By  Dinks.  Mayhew, and  Hutchinson . 

TheHorso  (Stonehenge)  Eng.  edition,  Svo.,  622  pages... 

The  Mule,  (Ililev) . . . 

Thomas’  Fruit  Culturist . 

Trapper's  Guide . 

Tucker’s  Register  of  Rural  Affairs . 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages . 

Watson’s  American  Home  Garden . 

Woodward’s  Graneries,  etc . . 

Youman's  Household  Science . 
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ENDUE  SS  AMUSEMENT 


FOR 

BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

CRANDALL’S  BUILDING  BLOCKS 


furnish  a  most  attractive,  amusement  for  children.  They  are 
very  simple  in  construction,  will  stand  years  of  children’s 
handling  without  breaking,  and  give  renewed  pleasure  daily. 


Churches, 

Arches, 

Iti’idges, 

Castles, 

Factories, 

Chairs, 

Fences, 

Houses, 


Velocipedes, 

Windmills, 

Tools, 

Sleds, 

Towers, 

Boxes, 

Sheds, 

Steamboats 


and  other  forms  in  almost  endless  variety,  can  be  built  with 
them,  and  when  finished,  the  structure  remains  firm,  so  that 
it  can  he  carried  about  without  falling  to  pieces. 


The  Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat,  strong  boxes,  and  a  large 
sheet  giving  various  designs  of  buildings,  etc.,  accompanies 
each  box.  Price:  No.  1,  $2.00;  No.  3,  $1.00.  Orders  from 
the  trade  will  be  supplied  on  liberal  terms.  Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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CONDENSED  STATEMENT 


Tie  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co., 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

T\  S.  "WINSTON.  . . . . . President. 

KICHARD  A.  McCUIiDY . Vice-President. 

144  and  146  Broadway, 
For  its  Twenty-eighth  Fiscal  Year, 


file  in”  (or  the  Year  ending  Dec. 

31,  18  70. 

RECEIPTS. 

Premiums . $12,160,717  31 

Interest .  2,477,772  6S 

11,647.490  02 

$49,859,073  73 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Claim's  by  Deaths  and  Maturity 

of  Policies . $2,010,224  62 

Dividends  or  Return  Premiums. . .  2,857,713  51 

Policies  purchased  .  1,256,111  86 

Expenses  (9.23  per  ceut).  ...  ...  1,352,576  18 

7,476,656  17 

Wet  Assets,  Dec.  31,  1870, . $42,385,417  56 

Increase  in  Net  Assets  for  the  year,  $7,170,833  85 

Invested  as  follows : 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Trust  Companies  at  Inter- 

$2,606,910  74 
83,999,421  62 
4, 773.10S  75 
945,373  07 

55,593,  38 

Loans  on  Bond  and  Mortgage . 

Government  Stocks,  cost . 

Beal  Estate,  cost . 

Balances  due  Horn  Agents  in  course  of  trans¬ 
mission . 

Add: 

Interest  accrued  or  due . 

Deferred  Premiums  and  Premiums  not  yet 

reported  on  policies  in  force . 

Market  Value  of  Stocks  in  excess  of  cost _ 

$42,882,417  56 

306,8(54  15 

1,432,259  07 
428, 624  00 

Gross  Assets,  Dec.  31,  1870, . $44,609,155  78 

POLICY  AND  RISK  ACCOUNT. 

Number.  Amount. 
Policies  issued  end  Restored  during  tlic 

year .  12,463  $83,458,217 

Policies  in  lorce  December  31,  1870 _  7 1 ,27 1  222,423,254 


VW  The  Board  of  Trustees  have  authorized  a  return  of 
overpayments  of  premiums  for  tile  year  1S70  of  two  millions 
of  dollars,  which  may  be  subsequently  Increased. 

These  overpayments  will  be  returned  to  policy  holders, 
as  they  may  elect  in  cash  or  in  the  purchase  of  additional 
insurance,  as  soon  as  the  equitable  portion  of  each  can  lie 
determined,  upon  the  expiration  of  the  sixty  days  from  the 
close  of  tlie  fiscal  year,  as  provided  in  the  charter. 

Sheppard  Homans,  Actuary.  I  John*  M.  Stuart,  Secretary. 
L.  C.  Lawton,  Ass’t  Actuary.  \  F.  Schrokdep.,  Ain’t  Sec'//. 

C.  A.  Hopkins,  Cashier. 

William  Betts,  LL.  D„  1 

IIon.  Lucius  Robinson,  [■  Counsel. 

Hon.  Henry  E.  Davies,  ) 


Isaac  L.  Kip,  M.  D., 
G.  S.  Winston,  M.  D., 


Medical  Examiners. 


North  Missouri 

LANDS 

For  sale  by  the 

Hannibal  &  St,  Joseph  R.  R. 

Offer  best  inducements  to  those  intending  to  emigrate  WEST. 

They  Defy  Competition. 

Send  30  ets.  for  Sectional  Map  and  Circulars  giving  all  in¬ 
formation  needed,  and  state  that  you  saw  this  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist. 

EDWARD  WIDER, 

Hannibal,  Feb.,  1871.  Land  Com.  H.  &  St.  Jos.  R.  It. 

MAGIC  DIAMONDS. 

Since  our  notice  on  29th  page  of  the  Jan.  Agriculturist, 
we  have  sent  out  more  than  600  Magic  Diamonds.  Not  one 
lias  been  returned,  while  many  have  sent  second  orders. 
We  still  forward  them  on  receipt  ol  $1.00,  with  the  same 
guarantee.  They  cut  glass  perfectly. 

MILLERS  FALLS  M’F’G  CO., 

87  Beekmau-et.,  New  York. 

$732  in  31  DAYS 

Made  by  one  Agent,  selling  an  article  needed  in  every  fami¬ 
ly.  100,000  now  in  use.  Recommended  by  Horace  Greeley 
and  American  Agriculturist.  One  county  reserved  for  each 
agent.  C.  A.  CLEGG  &  CO.,  New  York,  or  Chicago,  Ill. 

WHEN  YOU  WANT  A  BIT  STOCK,  buy 
«»  BARBER’S,  and  you  will  have  the  best.  All  Hard¬ 
ware  Dealers  keep  them,  or  can  get  them  of  MILLERS 
FALLS  M’F’G  CO.,  87  Beekman-st.,  New  York. 

Tf'HE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  is  print- 
-■-  ed  with  Ink  furnished  by  Chas.  Eneu  Johnson  &  Co., 
10th  and  Lombard  Sts..  Pblla-  59  Gold  St.,  cor.  of  Ann,  N.Y. 


Ms 

.MmL 

STANDARD  WORKS  on  the  AMERICAN  HORSE. 

JUST  PUBLISHED: 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register,  containing  all  that  is  known  of  the 

PftflipTFftS  nf  Trnttino*  Tlnvuna  tliwr  nupectfirs  nnd  flpaeomlniila  mifb  «  „ r  „ n  


Frank  Forester’s  Horse  and  Horsemanship  of  the  United  States  and  British 

Provinces  of  North  America.  By  Henry  William  Herbert,  in  two  superb  royal  octavo  volumes  of  1  ooo  pa^es 
with  Steel  Engraved  ordinal  Portraits  of  thirty  celebrated  representative  Horses.  This  Standard ’Historical 

Work  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  newly  written,  compiled,  and  perfected  to  the  present  time.  By  S.  D  &  B 

G.  Bruce,  Editors  of  the  Turf,  Field  and  Farm.  Price,  post-paid,  Fifteen  Dollars. 

ALSO,  NEW  EDITIONS: 

Wallace’s  American  Stud-Book.  Volume  one.  Being  a  compilation  of  the 

Pedigrees  of  American  and  Imported  Blood  Horses,  from  the  earliest  records,  with  an  Appendix  of  all  named  ani- 
XY f th:°« £  ftten de d  Pedigrees  prior  to  the  year  1840.  And  a  Supplement,  containg  a  history  of  all  Horses 
ana  Mares  that  have  trotted  in  public,  from  the  earliest  trotting-races  till  the  close  of  I860  By  J  H  Wal¬ 
lace.  Royal  Sy o,  of  over .1 ,000  pages,  elegantly  bound  in  extra  cloth,  beveled  boards  and  splendidly  illustrated. 
Price,  post-paid,  Ten  Dollars..  *  J 

TeirDoHaVC>l1— 6  WlU  l*3  readyin  September,-  completing  the  work  to  date,  upward  of  1,000  pages.  Post-paid, 

Horse  Portraiture.  Breeding,  Rearing,  and  Training  Trotters.  Prepa¬ 
rations  for  Racbs  •  Management  in  the  Stable  ;  on  the  Track ;  Horse  Life,,  etc.,  etc. .  By  Joseph  Cairn  Simpson 
Post  octavo.  Post-paid,  $2.50. 

eThe  .mast.yalimble.weihnn  the  lireeding;. rearing,  and  training  of  Trotters  ever  presented  to  the  American 
publi vs -rurji'Ftdd- and -Farm:-  • 

SUPERIOR  STANDARD  WORKS 

ON 

FIELD  SPORTS,  ... 

THE  DOG  AND  THE  GUN. 

Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports  of  the  United  States  and  British  Provinces  of 

Norfli  Ahiqrfea,  by  Henry  William  Herbert,  embracing  the  game  of  North  America,  upland  shooting,  hay  shoot¬ 
ing,  wild,  .sporting  of.  the.  wilderness,  forest.,  prairie,  and  mountain  sports,  bear-hunting,  turkey-Bltooting,  etc. 
13th  edition,  revised  and  ilLusirated,  Two  post,  octavo  volumes,  Post-paid,  Six  Dollars. 

;  “  Mr.  Herbert  combines  a  tliqroiigh  personal  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  an  enthusiasm  which  takes  hold  ot 
one’s  .sympathies,' '.and  a  nervous  stylo  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  pens."’— Neiv  York  Albion. 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing  of  the  United  States  and  British  Prov¬ 
inces  of  North  America;  100  Engravings,  and  plate  of  24  colored  flies.  By  Henry  William  Herbert.  Embracing 
a  full  illustrated  description  of  the  game-fish  of  North  America  ;  trout  alul  salmon-fishing:  shoal  water  and  deep 
sea  fishing;  lake  and  river-fishing;  trolling;  fiv-fisliing,  etc.  12th  Edition.  One  post  octavo  volume.  Post¬ 
paid,  Five.  Dollars.  . 

“  The  engravings  are  most  excellent,  and  wo  deem  it  impossible  to.liave  a  more  complete  work.” — Spirit  of  (he 
Times.  • 

Frank  Forester’s  Complete  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen  of  Fowling,  Fish¬ 
ing,  and  Field  Sports.  With  directions  for  handling  the  Gun,  the  Rifle,  and  the  Rod.  Art  of  Shooting  on  the 
Wing.  The  breaking,  management,  and  limiting  of  the' Dog.  The  varieties  and  habits  of  Game.  River,  lake, 
and  sea-fishing.  ■  Prepared  for -instruction  and  use  of  the  youth  of  America.  ;  Post  octavo.  Post-paid,  $3, 

“  My  previous  works,  oil  this  and  kindred  topics, -were  intended  rather  for  sportsmen  than  for  beginners.”— 
Author's  Introduction. 

The  Dog. 

Forester.  Containing  full  instructions  in  all  that  relates  to  the  breeding,  rearing,  breaking,  kenneling,  and  con¬ 
ditioning  of  Dogs,  with  valuable  receipts  for  the  treatment  of  all  diseases.  Illustrated.  Post  octavo.  Postpaid, 
Three  Dollars. 

“  The  most  perfect  and  comprehensive' work  in  existence  for  the  dog-fancier  and  dog-lover.”— Spirit  of  the  Times. 

The  Dead  Shot  :  or,  Sportsman’s  complete  Guide  ;  being  a  treatise  oil  the  'use 

of  the  Gun,  with  rudimentary  and  finishing  Lessons  in  the  Art  of  Shooting.  Game  of  nil  kinds.  By  Marksman. 
Post-paid,  $1.75. 

.“  It  comprises  a  searching  and  clear  exposition  of  the  secrets  of  good  shooting;’’— Sporting  Magazine. 

The  Crack  Shot:  or,  Young  Rifleman’s  Complete  Griide  ;  being  a  treatise  on 

the  use  of  the  Rifle,  with  rudimentary  and  finishing  Lessons,  including  a  full  description  of  the  latest  improved 
breech-loading  weapons  ;  rules  and  regulations  for  target  practice,  and  directions  for  hunting  game.  By  Edward 
C.  Barber.  Post-paid,  $1.75.’ 

“Nothing  better  of  the  kind  could  he  desired.” — New-Tork  Evening  Mail. 


By  Dinks,  Mayhew  &  Hutchinson,  Compiled  and  edited  by  Frank 


Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle.  Personal  experiences. 

practical  articles  on  subjects  connected  with  fishing,  shooting,  racing 


By  “  Ubique.”  Nearly  fifty 

trotting,  etc,  Post-paid,  $1.50, 


Address  ORANGE  JUDD  A  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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DOWNING’S 


FRUITS 

.AND 

FRUIT  TREES. 

BY 

A.  J.  DOWNING. 

Newly  Revised  and  Greatly 
Enlarged 

BY 

CHARLES  DOWNING. 

Octavo,  1122  Pages. 

The  origins!  work  of  the  late  A.  J.  Downing  appeared 
in  1845,  Some  years  after  it  was  revised  and  much  en 
largpd  t>y  his  brother,  Charles  Downing,  who  has  again 
completed  the  work  of  a  second  revision.  Charles 
Downing  is  upon  all  hands  acknowledged  as  one  of  oui 
highest  pomological  authorities,  He  writes  but  seldom, 
but  whatever  bears  his  name  is  accepted  as  the  judgment 
of  one  who  Is  entirely  disinterested,  as  far  as  the  com- 
mercial  aspects  of  pomology  are  concerned.  The  present 
edition  contains  the  results  of  many  years'  labor  and  ex¬ 
perience  which  have  been  devoted  to  testing  the  value 
of  fruits  and.  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  them  that  should 
benefit  others,. 

Recommendation  prom  Hon.  MARSHALL.  P.  WILDER, 
President  of  the  American  Pomological  Society. 

Boston,  Oct.  4, 186SK 

Gentlemen  : 

I  have  received  a  copy  from  Mr,  Charles  Downing  of 
rhe  second  revised  edition  of  the  “Fruits  and  Fruit 
Trees  op  America.”  It  is  the  most  comprehensive  of 
any  similar  work,  in  fact  a  complete  Encyclopedia  op 
American  Pomology  brought  down  to  the  present  time. 

The  original  edition  by  his  brother,  the  late  Andrew 
Jackson  Downing,  popular  as  it  ever  has  been,  is  made 
doubly  interesting  and  useful  by  this  revision,  compris¬ 
ing  as  it  does  the  results  of  a  long  life  of  critical  obser 
vation. 

As  a  work  of  reference  it  lias  no  equal  in  this  country, 
and  deserves  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  Pomolo 
gist  in  America,  -MARSHALL  P.  WILDER. 

This  elegant  and  valuable  work  will  fee  am  indispensa¬ 
ble  requisite  to  every  library,  and  to  all  interested  in 
Fruits  or  Fruit  Culture, 

PRICE,  PREPAID,  $1,00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


FARMER’S  PACKAGE 

OF 

BlMffl’S  CARBOLIC  SOAPS, 

Containing  C  lbs.  Carbolic  Disinfecting  Soap  for  destroying 
Lice  on  Cattle,  curing  mange,  scratches,  and  sores. 

5-lb.  Can  Cresylic  Sheep  Dip,  for  cure  of  scabs  and  kindred 
diseases  in  sheep. 

5-lb.  Can  Cresylic  Ointment,  for  cure  of  foot-rot,  lioof- 
ail,  etc. 

10  lbs.  Carbolic  Laundry  Soap. 

A  doz.  “  Toilet 
A  “  “  Dental  “ 

A  “  “  Balm  Ointment. 

1  Box  “  Disinfecting  Powder. 

Will,  on  receipt  of  $8.00,  be  sent  to  any  address  in  the  United 
States,  with  one  copy  of  the  American  Agriculturist  for  the 
year  1811.  Send  r.  O.  address  at/d  Shipping  directions. 
These  preparations  have  been  indorsed  by  the  highest  sci¬ 
entific,  medical,  and  veterinary  authorities.  Address 
BOWMAN  &  BLEWETT,  53  Barclay-st„  N.  Y.,  P.  O.  Box 784. 

CHlSfFUT 

TREES. 

See  “  ANY  MAN,”  on  another  page. 


f>OBINSON’S  CHIMNEY-TOP  is  guaranteedto 
prevent  Smoke  and  Soot  blowing  out  at  your  fire¬ 
place.  Send  for  Circulars. 

Price,  No.  1,  $2;  No.  2,  $3  each. 

Address  D.  S.  ROBINSON, 

Lock  Box  423.  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 


C.  W.  BOYNTON  &  CO.,  Woodbridge,  N.  .1. 
■  Drain  Pipe,  Drain  Tile,  Tile  Machines,  Fire  Clays. 

HEAKTH  &H0ME, 

Issued  Weekly; 

A  Large,  Beautiful,  Highly  Illustrated 
and  very  Valuable  Journal,  of  20  Pages 
— full  of  Reliable,  Instructive,  and  In¬ 
teresting  Reading  Matter,  News,  and 
Miscellany  i  just  suited  to  the  Wants 
and  Wishes  of  every  Family  —  every 
Man,  Woman,  and  Child  in  America — 
whether  living  in  City  or  Country.  The 
same  energy,  and  enterprise,  and  care¬ 
fulness  to  secure  reliability  in  every  de¬ 
partment,  that  have  so  long  characterized 
the  American  Agriculturist,  and  given 
it  a  name  and  fame,  and  a  circulation 
several  times  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  Rural  Journal  in  the  World,  will  be 
extended  to  Hearth  and  Home.  A  New 
Volume  commenced  Jan.  7 ,  with  the  Price 
reduced  from  $4  to  $3  a  year.-— Terms  : 
One  Copy,  One  Year,,  -•  -  $3.00 
Four  Copies,  One  Year,.  -  $2,75  each. 
Ten  or  more  Copies,  -  -  $2,50  each, 
Single  Numbers,  -  -  8  cents  each. 

One  copy  each  of  Hearth  and  Home 
and  American  Agriculturist  will  be  sent 
one  year  for  $4. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  C(U  Publishers, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


WALTHAM  WATCHES. 

We  make  a  Specialty 

of  sending  Single  Waltham  Watches  by  EX¬ 
PRESS  to  any  City,  Town,  or  Village  In  the 
United  States,  with  the  BILL,  TO  COLLECT 
ON  DELIVERY. 

YOU  CAN  OPEN  THE  PACKAGE 
AND  EXAMINE  'SHE  WATCH 
BEFOHE  PAYING  THE  BILL. 

AND  IP  NOT  AS  EXPECTED  YOU  NEEDj 
NOT  TAKE  IT. 

The  Prices  are  all  REDUCED. 

SOLID  SILVER  WATCHES,  $15. 
SOLID  GOLD  WATCHES,  $G0. 

Do  not  order  a  Watch  till  you  have  first 
sent  for  our  Descriptive  PRICE-LIST,  which 
explains  the  different  kinds,  gives  weight  and 
quality  of  the  Cases,  with  prices  of  each. 

Send  for  a  Price-list ,  and  state  that  you  saw- 
this  in  the  American  Agriculturist. 

HOWARD  &  CO,, 

No.  8G5  BROADWAY,  New  York. 


RAYELERS; 

LIFE  AND  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  COM¬ 
PANY  ofHartford.Conn.  Casli  Assets, $1.588,:', 8S. 
Grants  LIFE  and  ENDOW  MI  NT 
Policies,  of  all  approved  forms.  Ample  Secu¬ 
rity,  Low  Bates.  ^ 

Also  insures  against  ACCIDENTS,  caus¬ 
ing  deatli  or  total  disability. 

Policies  written  by  the  year  or  month.  Has-, 
paid  $700  per  day  for  Seven  Yeats, 
m  benefits  to  policy-holders. 


A  NEW  WHITE  GRAPH. 

The  Croton  is  a  White  Grape,  and  is  acknowledged  by  all 
who  have  tasted  it  to  surpass  in  quality  and  beauty  any 
white  grape  yet  introduced,  that  will  succeed  in  the  open 
air.  Its  flesh  is  uniformly  melting  and  sweet  throughout ;  of 
a  semi-liquid  consistency,  and  fully  equal  to  the 

Finest  Foreign  Varieties. 

It  lias  held  its  foliage  well  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
in  many  places  better  titan  any  other  variety.  Will  undoubt¬ 
edly  provo  to  be  a  most  valuable  market  grape. 

THE  SEN  AS  QUA 

Is  a  black  grape ;  the  vine  a  healthy,  vigorous  grower,  with 
every  appearance  of  a  pure  native,  but  its  fruit  more  closely 
'resembles  the  fleshy  foreign  grapes  than  any  variety  that 
has  as  yet  been  introduced,  It  is  considered  by  some  of  our 
best  pomologlsts  as  the  finest  hardy  grape  they  have  tasted. 

For  fine  cut  of  Croton  Grape,  and  further  description,  his¬ 
tory  of  origin,  reports  of  success  in  various  localities,  list  of 
premiums  awarded,  etc.,  etc.,  send  for  circular. 

Pkice-List  : 

Each.  Per  doz. 

Croton,  a  few  very  large  plants — $4.00. 

“  extra,  1  year .  3.00.  $30.00 

Seuasqua,  extra,  2  years .  3.00.  30.00 

The  above  vines  are  grown  from  well-ripened  wood,  and 
are  all  of  large  size,  and  perfectly  healthy.  If  carefully 
planted  and  cared  for,  will  hear  the  following  season.  Will 
be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Liberal  in¬ 
ducements  to  agents. 

STEPHEN  W.  UNDERHILL, 

Croton  Banding  P.  O,, 

Croton  Point,  New  York 

BEAD  AND  ZINC  POISON  AND  IRON  RUST, 

Are  all  avoided  by  the  nee  of  the  'fin- 
Lined  Lend  Pipe.  Price  reduced  to 
15  cts.  per  pound  for  all  sizes. 

Circular  and  Sample  of  Pipe  sent  by 
mail,  free.  Orders  solicited. 

Address  Ihe 

COLWELL’S  SHAW  &  WILLARD, 
M.  F.  ti.  CO., 

No.  213  Centre-st,, 
New  York. 


FREE 


q’ry  samples  of  our  great  $1  Weekly. 

—  GAZETTE,  . " 


The  i 


Hallowell,  Maine. 


MINTON’S  ENCAUSTIC  TILES, 

CARNKIRK  VASES  for  Lawns  and  Gardens, 
Chimney  Tops,  etc. 

MILLER  &  COATES,  279  Pearl-st.,  New  York. 


Who  wish  to  secure 
PATENTS  should 
wnte  t  >  1.^  J  a 

, _  I  CO.,  27  Park  ’  ow. 

Now  York, for  Advice  and  Pamphlet,  10o  pages, FK*-R. 
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IMPORTED  SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP  AT  CENTRAL  PARK,  .  N.  .  Y. — Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


The  fine  expanse  of  lawn  at  Central  Park 
have  their  beauty  enhanced  by  the  introduction 
of  sheep,  which  give  to  the  scene  a  pastoral 
air  highly  pleasing  to  those  who  otherwise 
might  rarely  enjoy  the  sight  of  a  flock.  The 
South-downs  were  first  introduced,  not  for  their 
beauty  solely,  as  they  are  made  useful  in  keeping 
the  grass  nibbled  close,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  fertilize  the  turf.  Animals  of  pure  blood 
only  being  allowed  in  the  flock,  the  sale  of  the 
increase  has  been  a  source  of  revenue,  while 
the  proceeds  from  sales  of  wool  go  toward 
paying  attendance  and  winter  keep.  The  pres¬ 


ent  Board  of  Public  Parks,  has  recently  made 
an  important  addition  to  the  flock  by  the  im¬ 
portation  of  five  ewes.  The  animals  are  from 
Messrs.  Bowen  &  Jones,  Ensdon  House,  Shrews¬ 
bury,  England,  who  furnish  the  following  pedi¬ 
gree:  “  Sire ,  Lord  Clifden,  winner  pf  Bath  and 
West  of  England  and  Royal  Agricultural  Soci¬ 
ety  of  England  prizes;  bred  by  the  late  Bryce 
Win.  Bowen  of  Shranardine  Castle.  Sire  of 
Lord  Clifden,  Patentee,  the  prize  winner  of 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  by  old 
Patentee,  the  prime  winner  of  Royal  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  of  England, Dam  of  Lord  Clifden  by 


Chester  Billy,  winner  of  two  first  prizes  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  of  England/  Dam  of  Ewes.  Ewes 
bred  by  Messrs.  Bowen  &  Jones,  Ensdon  House, 
Shrewsbury,  one  of  the  original  flock  on  which 
the  Shropshire  Sheep  are  founded.”  The  pub¬ 
lic  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  introduction 
of  such  fine  animals,  which  are  to  be  placed 
where  they  can  be  seen  by  all.  It  is  gratifying 
that  the  Park  authorities,  while  they  offer  in¬ 
struction  and  amusement  in  a  collection  of  wild 
animals,  do  not  forget  the  domestic  breeds, 
and  we  hope  that  in  time  the  Park  will  be  able 
to  present  the  choicest  specimens  of  them. 
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lSla.dc  Walnuts.— G.  M.  Walrad,  Wilkes 
Co.,  Qa. — Wo  doubt  if  blaek  walnuts  which  have  dried 
for  some  months  can  bo  made  to  grow.  The  seed  is  very 
oily  and  soon  becomes  rancid,  unless  special  pains  bo 
taken  in  the  preservation. 


Grapes  In  Va, — “Hollywood”  writes  that 
Grapes  are  successful  in  Fairfax  Co.  One  of  bis  neigh¬ 
bors  sold  fruit  the  first  year  of  bearing,  for  enough  to  pay 
three-fourths  of  the  expense  of  establishing  his  vineyard. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

NEW  YORK,  APRIL,  1871. 

To  the  good  farmer,  whose  land  is  drained  and 
clean  and  in  good  condition,  who  did  more  or  less 
plowing  last  fall  and  top-dressed  his  grass  land, 
who  has  his  seed  or  hand  and  his  implements  and 
harness  and  teams  in  good  condition,  and  who  can 
avail  himself  of  the  first  opportunity  to  put  in  his 
crops,  April  is  usually  a  joyous  month.  But  to  the 
farmer  whose  land  is  undrained,  who  has  not  a  field 
on  the  farm  where  there  are  not  wet  spots,  who  lias 
part  of  his  land  dry  enough  to  work,  but  where,  in 
the  low  spots,  the  water  follows  the  plow  in  the 
furrows,  April,  to  such  a  farmer,  is  the  most  trying 
and  disheartening  mouth  in  the  year.  And  the 
more  intelligent  he  is  the  more  gloomy  is  the  pros¬ 
pect,  for  he  knows  that  he  is  working  to  great  dis¬ 
advantage,  and  cannot  in  any  event  get  remuner¬ 
ative  crops.  His  only  consolation  can  be  found  in 
a  firm  resolution  to  drain  his  land  before  another 
rotation  comes  round.  Such  land  should  be  kept 
in  grass  until  it  can  be  drained.  In  the  meantime, 
if  it  must  be  cropped,  make  an  earnest  effort  to  let 
off  all  the  water  of  surface  drains.  This  is  far  bet¬ 
ter  than  nothing.  A  few  furrows  with  a  plow  will 
frequently  let  off  more  water  iu  an  hour  than  the 
6un  can  evaporate  In  a  week.  Not  an  hour  should 
be  lost  iu  doing  this  work. 

Giving  Directions  to  Help — Tell  the  men,  the  night 
before  what  you  want  them  to  do  the  next  day. 
And  tell  them,  “if  it  is  fine,  do  so  and  so;  if  it 
rams,  da  this  or  that and  enter  into  details.  A 
good  man  likes  to  know  beforehand  what  he  has 
to  do,  and  he  will  think  the  matter  over  and  de¬ 
cide  how  best  to  do  it,  and  what  tools  he  will  want, 
and  where  they  are ;  and  in  the  morning  he  can 
get  to  work  half  an  hour  earlier  than  if  he  did  not 
know  what  he  was  going  to  do. 

Hiring  Farm-men. — That  farmer  is  fortunate  who 
has  two  or  three  active  and  intelligent  sons  able 
and  willing  to  take  hold  of  farm  work.  Make  much 
of  them.  Those  who  have  to  hire  should  be  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  good  wages  for  good  men.  We  do  not 
sufficiently  discriminate.  Wages  are  too  high,  but 
good  meu  are  not  likely  to  take  much  less  than 
they  got  last  year.  Farmers  arc  very  remiss  in  one 
thing:  they  do  not  insist  on  having  “a  character” 
from  the  last  employer.  It  should  be  a  hard  mat¬ 


ter  for  a  bad  man,  or  one  who  left  his  employer 
during  the  busy  season,  to  get  another  place. 
Farmers  should  combine  to  drive  an  unfaithful 
servant  from  the  neighborhood.  Pay  good  wages, 
and  treat  them  with  kindly  consideration,  but  in¬ 
sist  on  having  respectful  behavior,  and  good  work. 
Know  what  a  good  day’s  work  is,  and  get  it;  but 
do  not  ask  for  more.  An  unreasonable  employer 
makes  discontented  servants.  If  they  do  well, 
tell  them  so ;  if  not,  reprove  mildly  but  firmly. 


Hints  about  Work. 

Hainy  Days. — These  will  be  frequent  this  month. 
There  is  nothing  more  important  than  to  clean  out 
the  cellar.  It  is  madness  to  suffer  any  decaying 
vegetables  to  remain.  It  is  the  cause  of  much 
sickness,  especially  among  the  children. 

Whitewash  the  walls,  ceilings,  etc.  Sec  that  the 
windows  will  open  and  shut  easily,  so  that  the 
cellar  can  be  readily  and  frequently  ventilated. 
Clean  empty  pork  and  cider  barrels,  inside  and 
outside,  and  make  the  cellar  neat  and  tidy.  Water 
in  the  Cellar  must  be  got  rid  of,  no  matter  wliat  the 
cost  of  draining  may  be.  If  it  cannot  be  drained, 
better  fill  it  up,  and  make  an  outside  cellar.  In¬ 
convenience  can  be  endured  better  than  ill-health. 
At  any  rate,  those  who  are  afflicted  with  a  wet  cel¬ 
lar  should  not  delay  a  moment  after  the  water  has 
subsided  to  clean  out  the  sediment  and  cover  the 
bottom  with  lime,  which  should  be  removed  iu  a 
day  or  two,  and  some  chloride  of  lime  be  sprinkled 
about  the  cellar  as  a  disinfectant.  In  the  Barn , 
there  is  abundant  of  work  for  rainy  days.  Make 
every  thing  clean,  and  havc-a  place  for  every  tiling, 
and  see  that  every  thing  is  iu  its  proper  place. 
Brush  out  the  eobwebs.  Clean  the  windows,  and 
see  that  they  will  open  and  shut.  Grind  ail  the 
tools,  rakes,  hoes,  and  spades.  Mark  them,  and 
rub  the  handles  with  petroleum  or  linseed  oil. 
Scour  off  the  rust,  and  rub  on  a  little  petroleum  to 
keep  them  bright.  Oil  harness,  and  be  sure  to  wash 
it  clean  with  warm,  soft  water,  soap  and  brush,  be¬ 
fore  applying  the  oil.  An  extra  evener  for  two,  and 
especially  for  three,  horses,  will  come  handy  on  a 
stony  farm  before  you  are  through  plowing,  and 
now  is  the  time  to  make  it.  See  that  the  Flows  are 
iu  order;  and  if  a  new  point  or  a  new  wheel  is 
needed,  get  it  now.  Have  the  harrow  teeth  sharp¬ 
ened.  Examine  the  drill,  the  roller,  and  the  cul¬ 
tivators.  If  any  of  the  wood-work  is  beginning  to 
split,  put  in  a  carriage  bolt.  Faint  every  thing  with 
petroleum,  or  with  linseed  oil  paint.  For  old  im¬ 
plements,  machines,  wagons,  etc.,  the  former  is 
best,  as  it  penetrates  much  deeper  into  the  wood, 
and  is  far  cheaper. 

Sheep. — Tag  any  that  need  it.  For  mild  cases  of 
scours,  nothing  is  better  than  milk-porridge,  made 
with  wheat-flour — say  a  pint  of  milk  and  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  flour  for  each  sheep.  For  severer 
cases,  give  prepared  chalk,  or  ten  drops  of  laud¬ 
anum,  repeating  the  dose  every  four  or  five  hours 
till  the  discharges  are  arrested.  Give  gruel  and 
tonics  to  keep  up  the  strength  of  the  animal.  Salt 
regularly,  and  mix  a  little  sulphur  with  the  salt- 
say  three  pints  of  salt  and  half  a  pint  of  sulphur, 
twice  a  week,  for  a  hundred  sheep.  Ewes  expected 
to  lamb  should  be  watched  night  and  day.  But  be 
careful  not  to  render  assistance  when  it  is  not 
needed.  Rub  the  lambs  dry,  and  see  that  they  get 
milk  immediately  ;  and  after  that,  with  ordinary 
care,  there  is  little  danger.  A  chilled  lamb  may  be 
restored  when  apparently  nearly  dead,  by  putting  it 
in  a  bath  of  warm  water — say  at  blood-heat ;  or  in 
the  absence  of  this,  place  the  lamb  in  a  heap  of 
hot  fermenting  manure.  After  the  bath  rub  and 
dry,  and  be  careful  that  it  does  not  take  cold. 

Milch  Cows  tiiat  have  but  recently  calved  should 
have  a  liberal  diet  of  good  bay,  with  a  pailful  of 
warm  ,brau-slops  twice  a-day ;  and  in  our  opinion 
a  quart  of  corn-meal,  added  to  the  bran,  would  be 
an  improvement.  Let  the  cows  be  kept  in  the 
stable  nights  and  stormy  days.  See  that  their 
mangers  are  cleaned  out  every  day.  Whitewash 
the  stable,  and  let  it  be  well  ventilated.  Cows  ex¬ 
pected  to  calve  should  have  exercise  every  fair  day, 
and  see  that  their  bowels  arc  not  constipated.  Bran- 
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'  or  oil-cake  will  regulate  this  matter.  If  the  cow  is 
very  fat,  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  glauber  salts  ten  days  before  calving,  and  repeat 
the  dose  every  three  or  four  days,  if  needed,  to 
keep  the  bowels  moderately  loose. 

Calves  Fattening  for  the  Butcher  should  suck  the 
eow,  and  should  be  tied  up  in  a  warm,  dry,  well- 
ventilated  apartment,  that  is  not  too  light.  Keep 
them  as  quiet  as  possible,  and  feed  the  cow  liber¬ 
ally.  After  the  third  day  there  is  little  danger  of 
milk-fever. 

Calves  to  be  Beared  may  be  at  once  removed  from 
the  cow,  and  taught  to  drink  milk  from  a  pail,  un¬ 
less  they  are  choice,  thorough-bred  animals,  when 
it  is  better  to  let  them  suck  the  cow  and  have  all 
the  new  milk  they  will  take.  Valuable  shorthorn 
calves  are  sometimes  allowed  to  take  all  the  milk 
they  want  from  two  cow6.  Common  calves  that 
are  not  allowed  to  suck  the  cow,  should  have  their 
own  mother’s  milk  for  a  week,  and  afterwards  a 
little  skimmed  milk  may  be  substituted  for  a  part 
of  the  new  milk ;  and  in  place  of  the  cream  re¬ 
moved  from  the  milk,  a  little  flax-seed  tea  should 
be  substituted.  It  is  a  great  loss  to  starve  a  calf. 
When  the  calf  gets  to  be  a  month  or  six  weeks  old, 
the  cheapest  and  best  food  for  it  is  oil-cake  boiled 
in  fresh  skimmed  milk;  or  if  the  milk  is  too  sour 
to  boil  without  curdling,  boil  the  oil-cake  in  water 
till  it  will  form  a  jelly  on  cooling,  and  then  mix  it 
with  the  milk. 

Pigs. — Last  fall’s  pigs  must  be  well  fed,  and  got 
into  a  thriving  condition  before  being  turned  out  to 
clover.  Do  not  begrudge  them  all  the  eom-meal 
they  will  eat.  It  will  pay  better  at  this  season  than 
next  fall.  Breeding  sows  should  be  put  into  a  pen 
by  themselves  a  week  or  so  before  they  come  in. 
Have  a  rail  round  the  pen  to  keep  the  sow  from 
crushing  the  little  ones.  It  should  be  from  eight 
to  twelve  inches  from  the  ground,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  sow,  and  six  or  eight  inches  from  the 
sides  of  the  pen.  Give  a  liberal  allowance  of 
chaffed  straw  for  bedding.  Give  the  sow,  for  a 
week  before  and  a  week  after  pigging,  warm  bran- 
slops  and  milk ;  and  later  give  richer  food,  such  as 
cooked  corn-meal  with  the  bran.  As  soon  as  they 
will  eat,  let  the  little  pigs  have  a  few  oats  or  soaked 
corn,  or  cooked  corn-meal,  in  a  separate  pen  from 
the  sow.  On  warm  days  let  the  sow  run  out  for  an 
hour  or  two,  and  feed  the  little  p^s  just  before 
she  is  let  in  again,  and  while  they  are  hungry.  Our 
readers  will  find  6ome  useful  hints  on  this  subject 
in  “  Harris  on  the  Pig.” 

Hens,  to  lay  well,  must  have  plenty  of  exercise  and 
liberal  feeding.  Let  all  their  apartments  be  kept 
scrupulously  clean.  Where  they  have  but  a  narrow 
range,  they  must  have  animal  food,  as  a  substitute 
for  the  worms  and  insects  they  find  when  running 
at  large.  Hens,  with  young  chickens,  shbuld  be 
confined  in  coops,  and  the  chickens  should  be 
abundantly  supplied  with  soft  food  and  fresh 
water.  Let  the  coops  be  moved  on  to  fresh  ground 
every  few  days.  A  common  mistake  is  to  have  the 
coops  too  small.  They  should  be  at  least  three 
feet  high  and  well  ventilated.  During  a  rain-storm, 
place  the  coops  so  that  the  back  part,  which  is 
boarded  up,  will  keep  out  the  rain. 

Barley  is  the  first  crop  to  be  sown.  Plow  the 
laud  only  when  it  is  dry,  and  sow  as  fast  as  it  is 
plowed.  It  should  be  harrowed  and  cultivated  until 
the  soil  is  mellow.  Drill  in  IX  to  2  bushels  per 
acre.  Roll  the  laud  soon  after  the  barley  comes  up. 

Clover-Seed  should  be  sown  on  the  winter  wheat. 
If  the  land  is  dry  and  hard,  harrow  the  wheat  be¬ 
fore  sowing  the  clover-seed.  It  will  kill  weeds  and 
help  the  wheat,  and  the  clover-seed  is  more  likely 
to  germinate.  A  smoothing  harrow  may  be  passed 
over  the  land  after  the  seed  is  sown.  If  the  land 
is  mellow  and  in  good  condition,  4  quarts  of  clover- 
seed  and  4  quarts  of  timothy  seed  per  acre  is 
enough.  For  permanent  pasture  add  a  pint  of 
white  clover.  When  nothing  but  clover  is  sown, 
we  generally  put  in  from  6  to  8  quarts  per  acre. 
Lost  year  we  lost  eur  whole  seeding  from  not  sow¬ 
ing  early  enough. 

Oats  will  do  better  on  sod  land  than  barley,  but 
neither  of  them  do  as  well  on  a  tough  sod  as  after 


corn  or  potatoes.  Two  bushels  per  acre  is  little 
enough  seed.  Land  plowed  last  fall  may  be  sown 
to  oats  without  again  plowing.  Harrow  them  in 
thoroughly.  If  to  be  seeded  down,  make  the  laud 
as  smooth  as  possible  after  the  oats  are  sown,  and 
then  sow  the  grass  and  clover-seed,  and  then  roll. 

Peas  will  do  well  on  sod  land,  drilled  in  or  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  Shares  harrow.  Sow  as  early  as  the 
land  can  be  got  read}' — two  bushels  per  acre.  One 
or  two  bushels  of  plaster  per  acre  will  be  beneficial. 

Potatoes. — Plant  early  on  dry  land.  Deep  planting 
and  harrowing  the  land,  just  as  the  potatoes  come 
up,  saves  much  hoeing,  but  increases  the  labor  of 
digging.  Plaster  sometimes  has  a  marked  effect  on 
potatoes,  and  sometimes  appears  to  do  little  good. 
See  “  Walks  and  Talks.” 

Land  intended  for  Roots  should  be  plowed  and 
harrowed,  cultivated,  rolled,  and  plowed  agaiu,  and 
worked  until  it  is  as  mellow  as  a  garden.  Pars¬ 
nips  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  the  land  is  in  good 
order,  and  carrots  a  week  or  two  later.  Mangels 
and  other  beets  need  not  be  60wn  until  May,  and 
rutabagus  two  or  three  weeks  later.  Make  the  land 
rich  with  well-rotted  manure,  and  guano  or  super¬ 
phosphate. 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

At  the  time  we  write  these  notes,  early  in  March, 
the  weather  is  as  warm  and  mild  as  it  usually  is  in 
April,  and  every  thing  bids  fair  for  an  early  return 
of  spring.  But  it  is  not  safe  to  depend  too  much 
upon  the  weather  at  this  season,  as  it  is  always  very 
variable  at  the  North.  If,  however,  this  weather 
should  continue,  much  of  the  work  in  the  horti¬ 
cultural  departments  that  is  usually  done  in  April 
will  have  already  been  disposed  of. 

Orchard  and  Nursery. 

The  suggestions  given  last  month  will  apply  in 
many  portions  of  the  North  for  April.  Trees  for 
spring  planting  ought  to  be  handled  carefully  and 
not  allowed  to  become  dry  and  shriveled ;  the 
nursery-man  is  often  blamed  for  sending  out  poor 
trees,  when  the  fault  is  with  the  planter  who  does 
not  take  care  to  preserve  them  properly  until  ready 
for  setting.  Never  set  out  trees  until  the  land  is 
dry  enough  to  work  without  leaving  it  in  a  lumpy 
condition,  as  the  lumps  will  never  pack  close,  and 
the  air  has  a  chance  to  circulate  around  the  roots, 
often  causing  the  death  of  the  newly  planted  tree. 

Pruning  ought  to  have  been  done  last  month.  Do 
not  prune  after  the  sap  has  commenced  to  circulate. 

Scraping ,  however,  can  be  done  at  any  time,  and 
the  trees  will  be  benefited  by  a  thorough  washing 
with  whale-oil  soap,  or  very  strong  soapsuds  ;  this 
destroys  many  eggs  which  are  found  upon  the  bark. 

Canker-worms. — This  month  is  particularly  favor¬ 
able  to  the  ascent  of  these  pests  of  fruit-growers. 
Follow  the  directions  given  last  mouth. 

Grafting  should  be  done  this  month.  Care  must 
be  taken  not  to  graft  too  early,  as  this  is  often  more 
injurious  than  late  grafting.  Cions  may  be  cut  if 
the  buds  have  not  started,  and  preserved  in  sand  or 
earth  until  ready  to  set. 

Seeds  for  stocks  ought  to  be  put  in  early.  The 
pits  of  peaches  and  other  stone  fruits,  which  have 
been  buried  during  the  winter,  start  very  early; 
they  should  be  hapdled  carefully,  so  as  not  to  break 
off  the  sprouts,  if  any  have  pushed.  The  seeds 
must  have  a  good  mellow  soil  to  grow  in,  with  a 
liberal  dressing  of  well-rotted  manure  and  ashes. 

Manure  may  be  hauled  out  and  plowed  in  when¬ 
ever  the  ground  is  dry  enough. 

Boot- Grafts. — Set  out  in  rows  for  enough  apart  to 
work  with  a  cultivator. 


Fruit  Garden. 

In  many  places  the  work  suggested  in  the  notes 
of  last  month  has  not  been  done  yet ;  proceed  as 
fast  as  possible  with  all  planting,  as  the  earlier 
plants  are  set,  after  the  ground  has  become  warm, 
the  better  growth  will  they  make. 

Strawberries. — Finish  setting  out  new  beds,  and 
plow  or  spado  up  all  old  and  unfruitful  plants. 


Gooseberries. — Set  out  tiie  Iloughtou  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Seedling,  aud  thin  out  tuc  branches  of  old  and 
crowded  plants  to  admit  light  and  air. 

Currants.— When  the  old  plants  have  been  allow¬ 
ed  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  the  clumps  are 
filled  with  grass  and  weeds,  the  best  way  is  to  grub 
them  up  and  make  new  plantations  ;  cuttings  root 
very  easily,  and  will  bear  a  small  crop  the  second 
year  if  properly  cared  for  after  planting. 

Raspberries. — Uncover  the  tender  varieties,  and 
make  new  plantations  early,  before  the  buds  have 
commenced  to  grow.  Among  the  blackcaps,  the 
Seneca  and  McCormick  are  good  sorts. 

Blackberries. — Plant  early.  The  Kittatinny  is  one 
of  the  best  varieties  for  general  planting. 

Dwarf  Trees. — Where  trees  are  needed,  order 
early,  and  in  setting  use  great  care  s®  as  not  to  in¬ 
jure  the  roots  or  bark,  as  a  slight  injury  often  does 
a  great  deal  of  damage  to  the  after-growth. 


Kitchen  Garden, 

This  month  is  one  of  activity  in  this  department, 
as  the  ground  is  warm  enough  for  planting  mauy 
of  the  hardier  vegetables.  Last  month  we  enumer¬ 
ated  some  of  the  standard  varieties  of  vegetables; 
these  sorts  should  be  ordered  of  the  seedsman,  if 
not  done  already.  The  hot-beds  and  cold-frames 
will  need  particular  care  this  month,  as  a  neglect 
to  give  air  during  a  bright  warm  day,  may  scorch 
the  whole  of  the  plants  in  a  few  hours,  so  that  the 
labors  of  the  past  month  will  be  entirely  lost. 

Window  Boxes  ought  to  have  an  exposure  to  the 
air  every  mild  day  to  harden  the  plants,  so  that  they 
will  not  be  put  back  when  transplanted. 

Asparagus. — Give  a  liberal  coating  of  manure  if  not 
done  last  month.  Go  over  the  bed  with  a  spading 
fork,  and  be  careful  not  to  break  nor  injure  the  bud* 
or  roots.  If  plants  are  to  be  raised  from  seed,  so\T 
in  carefully  prepared  soil,  in  drills  a  foot  apart. 
An  ounce  of  6eed  will  produce  about  five  hundred 
plants.  When  well  up,  thin  to  three  inches. 

Beans. — Do  not  plant  in  the  open  ground  until 
all  danger  of  frost  is  over.  Limas  may  be  planted 
in  hot-beds  any  time  this  month. 

Beets  may  be  sown  early  this  month  in  rich,  fine 
soil.  Their  growth  is  facilitated  by  soaking  in 
warmish  water  for  24  hours,  and  then  pour  off  the 
water  and  put  in  a  warm  place  until  the  sprouts 
start;  roll  in  plaster  to  facilitate  sowing.  One 
ounce  of  6eed  is  sufficient  for  100  feet  of  drill. 

Cabbages. — Set  out  plants  from  cold-frame  as  scon 
as  the  ground  is  dry.  Sow  6eeds  in  open  ground, 
and  as  soon  as  an  iuch  or  two  high,  sprinkle  with 
ashes  to  keep  off  the  cabbage-flea. 

Cauliflower. — Treat  the  same  as  cabbages ;  they 
ought  to  be  planted  2X  feet  apart  in  the  rows. 

Celery.  —  Sow  seed  in  the  hot-bed  this  month, 
and  when  the  plants  are  an  inch  or  two  high, 
transplant  to  a  frame  and  6et  three  inches  apart. 

Cress  must  be  sown  for  a  succession  in  drills  ten 
inches  apart,  and  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  ten  days. 

Egg-Plants  ought  to  be  several  inches  high  by 
this  time;  transplant  to  another  hot-bed  with  a 
gentle  heat,  and  use  great  care  to  prevent  their  be¬ 
soming  chilled. 

Horse-radish. — The  earlier  this  is  planted,  the  bet¬ 
ter  growth  will  it  make.  Set  out  the  small  roots 
which  have  been  preserved  during  the  winter  in 
sand.  This  crop  needs  a  large  application  of  ma¬ 
nure  to  secure  the  best  results.  The  roots  should 
be  about  two  inches  long  and  set  out  in  rows  from, 
eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  apart. 

Herbs  can  be  sown  in  hot-beds  now,  or  in  open 
ground  as  soon  as  it  is  warm  enough ;  those  most 
commonly  used  are  Sage,  Thyme,  Savory,  Sweet 
Marjoram,  and  Basil. 

Lettuce ,  sown  in  liot-beds,  may  be  transplanted  to 
the  open  ground ;  60W  seeds  in  warm  dry  soil. 

Melons. — A  few  may  be  planted  on  sods  in  hot¬ 
beds  for  early ;  they  must  not  be  planted  in  the 
open  ground  until  it  is  well  warmed. 

Onions,  in  order  to  succeed  well,  need  to  be  sown 
as  early  as  the  ground  can  be  worked.  Sow  in  fine» 
rich  soil,  in  drills  a  foot  apart  Put  out  Potato  and 
Top  Onions  in  rows  fifteen  inches  apart,  aud  the 
bulbs  four  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 
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Parsnips, — Sow  last  year’s  seed  in  drills  15  inches 
apart ;  one  ounce  of  seed  is  enough  for  300  feet. 

Peas  may  be  planted  on  high  ground  where  the 
soil  has  become  thoroughly  dry,  in  double  rows. 

Peppers. — Sow  in  hot-bed  the  same  as  Egg-Plant. 

Potatoes ,  placed  in  a  warm  room  to  sprout  last 
month,  can  be  planted  out  in  well-manured  soil. 

Radishes. — Sow  iu  drills  tliickly  once  a  week  for 
succession. 

Salsify  should  be  sown  this  month  and  treated 
like  parsnips. 

Spinach  for  summer  use  may  be  sown  now;  that 
planted  last  fall  will  be  ready  to  cut.  The  Perpetual 
Spinach  Beet  is  valuable  for  early  greens. 

Tomatoes  may  still  be  sown  under  glass ;  those 
planted  last  month  ought  t®  be  transplanted.  Never 
set  out  in  open  ground  until  it  is  warm  and  dry. 

Turnips  .for  early  crops  should  be  sown  in  drills 
one  foot  apart;  thin  to  5  or  C  inches  in  the  drills. 

Manure. — See  that  the  stable  manure  is  not  allow¬ 
ed  to  heat;  turn  it  as  often  as  it  becomes  hot,  until 
ready  to  be  plowed  or  spaded  under. 


Flower-Garden  and  Lawn. 

Prepare  the  soil  by  plowing  and  spading.  New 
beds  can  be  cut,  and  walks  made  and  repaired, 
as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground.  If  the 
soil  in  the  flower  garden  is  of  a  strong  loamy  na¬ 
ture,  it  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  sand  well  mixed  with  the  soil.  Only  well- 
rotted  manure  should  be  used  in  the  flower-garden. 

Floioering  Shrubs. — A  few  of  these  will  probably 
come  into  flower  the  latter  part  of  the  month  ;  give 
them  a  dressing  of  fine  manure  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  wood  during  the  summer.  If  any  are 
without  a  few  of  the  more  common  flowering 
shrubs,  they  ought  to  procure  plants  and  set  them 
out  this  spring.  Syringas,  Lilacs,  Weigelas,  etc., 
are  perfectly  hardy,  and  with  little  care  will  give  an 
abundance  of  flowers  during  the  summer. 

.  Climbers. — The  hardy  climbers  are  numerous  and 
very  pretty  for  covering  arbors,  or  used  as  screens  ; 
Wistarias,  Honeysuckles,  Virgius  Bower,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  the  elegant  Akebia  quinata,  are  all 
perfectly  hardy,  and  give  an  abundance  of  flowers. 

Annuals  started  in  hot-beds  or  window  boxes 
last  month,  may  be  set  out  when  the  soil  is  dry. 

Rulbs  of  Gladioluses,  Japan  Lilies,  etc.,  may  be 
planted  now  for  summer  flowering. 

Lawns. — Care  must  be  taken  that  nothing  is 
allowed  to  cut  up  the  lawn,  and  no  one  should  be 
allowed  to  walk  upon  it  until  the  ground  is  entirely 
free  from  frost  and  well  dried. 

Greenhouse  aim!  Window  Plants. r 

Repotting— At  this  season  most  of  the  greenhouse 
plants  need  repotting,  before  they  commence  their 
growth.  When  very  large  plants  are  shifted,  the 
best  plan  is  to  plant  iu  a  box  of  the  required  size; 
these  always  look  neat,  and  if  proper  drainage  has 
been  provided,  the  plant  will  do  as  well  as  if  plant¬ 
ed  in  a  pot;  besides,  all  danger  of  breakage  is  avoid¬ 
ed.  The  larger  boxes  ought  to  have  hooks  of  iron 
attached  to  the  sides,  so  that  poles  can  be  used  in 
moving  from  one  place  to  another. 

Redding  Plants.  See  that  there  is  a  good  supply 
of  bedding  plants  for  out-door  decoration  as  well  as 
for  growing  iu  windows  or  boxes,  during  summer. 

Dahlias  may  now  be  brought  out  and  laid  in  a 
warm  place  with  a  little  sand  to  retain  moisture. 
When  the  sprouts  arc  a  few  inches  high,  remove 
to  pots  or  set  out  in  the  open  ground  if  suitable. 

Plants  in  flower  need  to  be  kept  near  the  light  and 
free  from  all  insects. 

Seeds  of  the  finer  and  delicate  annuals,  like  the 
Lobelia,  Salpiglossis,  etc.,  ought  to  he  sown  in  pots 
and  then  transplanted  to  the  open  ground. 

Tuberoses  do  best  if  started  in  pots  and  planted 
out  when  the  soil  is  warm. 

Roses  and  Carnations.—' They  are  nearly  hardy,  and 
will  do  to  go  out  any  time  after  the  frost  is  out. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
show  at  a  glance  Hie  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
March  16, 1S71,  an  .  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  ME  NEW-YORK  MARKETS. 
Receipts.  Fin  n-.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  Bariev.  Oats. 
21  days  this  m’l, li.234  600  307,000  416.000  15,450  111,000  267,000 
25  days  last  ui’tli.291,  DO  254,000  296,000  17,300  104,000  217,000 

Sat.es.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  Barlei/.  Oats. 

24dnys<Wsm’Hi.317.  '001,305,000  1,107,000  49,000  206,000  908,000 
25  days  last  ni’th.311,'JJ0  1,651,000  879,000  33,500  198,000  716,000 

2.  Comparison  toilh  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

24  days  1871 . 231,000  307,0110  416.000  15  450  111,000  267,000 

21  days  1870 . 193,500  228,500  118,000  1,000  87,000  189,000 

Sai.es.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats 

24  days  1871.  .317,000  1,305,000  1,107,000  49,000  206,000  908,000 

22  days- 1870.  .199,000  1,251,000  806,000  21,000  288,000  734,000 


3. 


1871. 

1870. 

1869. 

1808. 


Exports  from  New  York ,  Jan.  1  to  March  8 : 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

. 397,126  1,628,358  491,703  - - 1  9,129 

. 295,725  1,717,501  49,327  6,709  -  5,298 

. 194,449  1,712,169  656,051  -  31,616  - 

. 130,106  437,527  1,797,749  01,692  -  16,211 


Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York : 
Wheat, 
bnsli. 

...1,523,785 


4. 

1871. 

March  13. 

Feb.  13 . 2, 203^677 

Jan.  16 . 3,685,116 

1870. 

Dec.  15 . 3,060,762 

Nov.  9 . 2,092,900 

Oct.  10 . 1.809,921 

Sept.  12 . 1,387,487 

Aug.  8 . 1,438,876 

July  11 . 1,231,913 

June  7  .  706.178 

May  10 . 1.158,052 

April  11 . 1,845,186 

March  7 . 2,509,608 


Corn,  Bye,  Barley, 
bash.  hash.  hash. 
204,388  150,514  329.319 
311.471  148,498  481,863 
272,618  157,730  554,491 


Oats,  Malt, 
bash.  hash. 
1,133,897  218,231 
1,409,995  215,124 
1,736,936  216,394 


231,129 


Current  ■Wholesale  Prices. 

Feb.  18. 


Price  of  Gold 


111)4 


Flour— Super  to  Extra  State$  5  90  @  7  25 
Super  to  Extra  Southern.. . .  0  25  @11  50 

Extra  Western . .- .  6  65  @10  25 

Extra  Genesee .  7  30  @  9  25 

Superliue  .Western. .  5  90  @6  40 

Ryr  Flour  ... . 4  35  @6  85 

Corn-Meat . 3  65  @4  35 

Wheat— All  kinds  ofWhite..  155  @190 
All  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber.  1  20  @  1  62 % 

Corn— Vellow .  82  @  8?" 

Mixed  . .  79  @  85 

Oats— Western .  66  54@  75 

State .  70  @  — 

Rye  .  90  @  1  10 

Barley . .  85  @115 

Hay— Bale  78  100  10 .  120  @115 

Straw,  ^3 100  Tb .  80  @  1  35 

Cotton— Middlings;  f)  ft _  15 %®  16 

Hops— Crop  ol'1870.  ?<  ft .  5  @  12 

Feathers—  Live  Geese,  7ft  ft.  70  @  80 

Seed— Clover,  ^  ft  . 

Timothy,  if!  bushel . 

Flax,  id  bushel . 

Sugar— Brown,  ?!  lb  . 

Molasses.  Cuba,  id  gal . 

Coffee— Rio,  (Gold,  in  bond) 

Toracco,  Kentucky,  &c„  ?tft. 

Seed  Leaf,  id  ft  . 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,?)  ft. 

Domestic,  palled,  id  ft . 

California,  unwashed, . 

Tallow,  ?!  ft  . 

Oil-Cake—?!  ton .  40  25  @42  (10 

Pork— Mess,  id  barrel .  22  00  @23  00 

Prime,  id  barrel  .  18  50  @19  50 

Beef— Plain  mess . 10  00  @15  00 

Laud,  in  tree.  &  barrels,  ? 

Butter— State,  ?i  ft . 

Western,  ^  ft . 

Cheese  .  . . 


March  16. 

11154 


00 
25 
50 
35 
00 
35 
75 
65 
40 
88 
84 
G7 
69 
1  10 
1  00 
1  10 


@  7  50 
@11  25 
@10  25 
@  9  25 
@  6  50 
@  6  35 
@  4  75 
@  2  00 
@  1  75 
@  90 

@  89 

@  11% 
@  71 

@  1  20 
@  1  20 


80  ®  1  35 

85 

©  1 

55 

15)<@ 

16 

14K® 

13% 

5  @ 

12 

6 

@ 

12 

70  ® 

80 

70 

@ 

SO 

1154® 

W 

12 

® 

1254 

6  00  @6 

50 

2  15  ©  2  25 

854® 

n 

20  @ 

85 

10  @ 

14 

6>4@ 

12  @ 

1214 

75 

47  @ 

58 

25  @ 

45 

20  @ 

33 

8%@ 

9 

00  ©  6  50 
1254®  2  25 


20  @ 
1054@ 
6  @ 
12  @ 
47  @ 
25  @ 
20  @ 


35 

1454 

12% 

75 


5S 
43 
@  33 

9 

@42  00 
@22  00 
@18  50 


Bkas— Canada,  free,?!  bu... 

Eggs— Fresh.  ?!  dozen  . 

Poultry— Dressed  Fowls. . . 

Turkeys,  dressed,  id  ft . 

Geese,  ?)  ft. . . 


Ducks,  ?!  ft .  . 

Ducks,  Wild,  ?*pair. 
Quails,  per  dozen... 

Venison,  per  ft . 

Potatoes,  ?!  bbl... 


Garbages—?)  10 
Onions— id  bbl. 


Broom-corn—?)  ft.. 
Apples— id  barrel.. 


!>.  12!4@ 

13)4 

1254® 

1354 

20 

@ 

42 

20 

a 

42 

12 

© 

33 

12 

© 

35 

5 

@ 

1654 

5 

a 

1654 

.  2  00 

©  3  10 

87 

@  3  25 

.  1  30 

@  1  35 

1  41) 

a  i  45 

26 

a 

82 

18 

a 

20 

15 

« 

IS 

15 

a 

20 

16 

@ 

20 

17 

a 

20 

13 

® 

15 

14 

a 

16 

.  1  01) 

©  1  25 

— 

© 

— 

16 

© 

20 

21 

a 

24 

30 

@ 

75 

— 

a 

— 

.  1  25 

©  1  50 

— 

a 

— 

8 

@ 

10 

— 

a 

— 

3  00 

®  6  00 

2  50 

@  6  00 

.  3  50 

@  4  00 

3  50 

@  4  00 

©  1  25 

1  01) 

@  1  25 

.  12  (111 

@18  00 

8  00 

@16  60 

.  4  00 

©  4  50 

8  50 

@  4  00 

.  7  00 

@10  00 

7  60 

@18  00 

354® 

654 

4 

a 

8 

.  2  50 

@  5 

50 

1  50 

@  4  50 

Gold  lias  been  rather  steadier  in  price,  on  a  more  active 
demand  for  Custom-house  purposes,  as  well  as  for  ex¬ 
port  and  on  speculative  account.  The  supply,  however, 
lias  been  liberal,  and  has  served  to  prevent  any  material 

rise.  The  closing  quotation,  March  15th,  was  11114 _ 

Breadstuff's  have  been  in  fair  request,  partly  for  export; 
and,  while  flour  has  not  varied  remarkably  in  value, 
wheat,  corn,  rye,  and  oats,  have  been  quoted  decidedly 
firmer  in  price,  on  very  limited  offerings  of  desirable 
samples.  There  has  been  an  unusually  free  export 
movement  in  corn,  chiefly  for  English  ports.  At  the 
close,  the  market  was  steady,  though  not  active,  for  all 
kinds  of  grain _ Provisions  have  shown  a  moderate  de¬ 

gree  of  animation,  the  demand  having,  been  partly  for 
home  use  and  shipment,  but  largely  on  speculation, 
especially  iu  mess  porlc  and  prime  Western  steam  lard. 

Prices  have  been  irregular,  closing  with  more  firmness _ 

Cotton  has  been  offered  freely  at  lower  and  unsettled 
prices,  leading  and  extensive  transactions  for  both 


prompt  and  forward  delivery.  The  later  dealings  show 
a  steadier  market. ..  .Wool  has  been  in  reduced  stock 

and  moderate  demand,  at  stronger  prices _ In  the  line 

of  grass-seeds,  clover  has  been  the  only  active  article, 
having  been  purchased  freely,  mainly  for  export,  and  it 
has  been  quoted  decidedly  higher. ..  .Tobacco  has  been 
moderately  dealt  iu  at  steady  rates. ..  .Hops  have  been 
more  active,  closing  in  favor  of  sellers. 

Pl’cw-¥ork  Lirc°§t«ck  Markets. — 

week  ending.  Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tot'l. 

Feb.  20tli .  7,850  57  739  28,518  9,947  47,181 

Feb.  27th .  5,755  83  9S9  15,887  11,808  34,522 

March  6th .  4,571  82  987  17,091  12,742  35,476 

March  13th.... .  5,195  51  947  18,781  14,529  39,508 

Total  in  4  Weeks - 23,371  276  3,662  80,280  49,026  156,685 

(lo.Jorprev.  4  Weeks  23,608  243  3,398  109,593  56,461  191,308 

Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 


Average  per  1  Veek . 5,843 

do.  do.  last  Month _ 5,902 

do.  do.  prev’s  Month...  .6,247 
Average  perWeek,  1870.  6,847 

Average  per  Week,  I860.  6,275 

do.  do.  do.  1868  .  5,733 

do.  do.  do.  1867  .  5,544 

do.  do.  do.  1S66.  5,748 

do.  do.  do.  1S65  .  5,255 

Total  in  1869  . 326,280 

Total  in  1SC8 . 29S.128 

Total  in  1867.. 

Total  in  1866. 


Total  in  1865  .  270,271 

Total  in  1861 .  267,009 


69  915  20,070  12,256 

61  849  27,398  14,115 

66  863  28,535  20.490 

97  2,240  28,151  17,108 

92  1,752  28,836  35,348 

105  1,588  27.182  18,809 

61  1,320  22,154  2C.605 

94  1,200  20,000  33,000 

IIS  1.500  36,091  11,023 

4,827  91,033  1,499,509  798,199 

5,466  82.571  1,413,479  978,061 

.293,832  3,369  69.911  1,174.154  1,102.643 

298,880  4,885  62.420  1,040,000  672,000 


6,161 

7,003 


71,991 

75,621 


836,733 

782,462 


573,190 

660,277 


Beef  Cattle.— Receipts  have  averaged  a  little  less 
than  during  the  previous  month,  hut  the  demand,  as  is 
usual  in  Lent,  has  fallen  off  so  much  that  a  decline  of  lc. 
per  lb.  is  noted.  Trade  has  been  very  unsatisfactory  for 
the  Western  shipper.  Not  nnfrequently  have  droves 
been  sold  on  this'  market  at  just  about  what  they  cost  in 
Chicago,  thus  losing  the  owners  the  freight,  shrinkage, 
feed-bills,  etc.  Dealers  have  held  on  with  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  a  turn  in  their  favor,  only  to  find  the  market  here 
going  from  had  to  worse.  Their  only  salvation  appears 
to  he  in  getting  the  rates  dotvn  at  the  other  end,  for  it 
looks  as  though  it  will  be  hard  to  advance  the  prices 
hers.  Poultry  lias  been  very  plenty  and  cheap,  with  eggs 
glutting  the  market.  These  largely  take  the  place  of  beef. 

Below  we  give  the  range  of  prices,' average  price,  and 
figures  at  Which  large  lots  were  sold : 

Feb. 2l)th, ranged  854@1554c.  Av.  1314c.  Large  sales  32  @11% 
do.  27th,  do.  S54©15  c.  do.  12^c.  do.  do.  12  @14 

in  /TV.  1  X  n  tin  A  /I  /-»  1 0  /0 1 0 


March6th,  do.  10  @15  c.  do.  12%c.  do. 
do.  13tli,  do.,  9  @15  c.  do.  12%c.  do. 


do.  12  ©131? 
do.  12  ©13% 


Ulilcli  Cows. — When  milk  is  scarce  and  high,  fresh 
cows  can  be  sold  independent  of  the  price  of  beef.  Now 
there  is,  a  near  affinity  between  the  two,  the  very  low  rates 
of  dry  cows  making  a  poor  market  for  milkers.  One 
other  thing  greatly  injures  the  trade,  and  that  is  the  poor 
quality  of  the  cows  sent  here  for  sale.'  A  good  coav  is 
worth  keeping  at  home,  hut  the  worthless  ones  must  he 
got  rid  of,  and  so  are  sent  to  this  city.  They  have  been 
sold  as  low  as  $30  per  head,  the  calf  thrown  in  at  that. 
Good  milkers  are  in  moderate  request.  Common  cows 
are  quoted  at  $40@$55  each  ;  medium  to  good,  $65<®$80, 
with  a  few  prime  at  $90 — occasionally  $100  . . .  Calves. — 
The  market  has  ruled  weak  until  within  a  few  days  past. 
Prime  milk-fed  calves  run  down  to  lie.,  but  will  now 
command  12c.  per  lb.  live  weight.  A  pen  of  140  ib.  State 
veals  was  just  sold  at  12c.  There  is  a  falling  off  in  re¬ 
ceipts  of  dressed,  the  weather  being  unfavorable  for 
selling  them.  We  call  thin  live  calves  worth  7c.@9c., 
with  fair  to  prime  at  llc.@12c  —  Sheep.—  There  has 
been  quite  a  falling  off  in  receipts  of  stock,  farmers 
holding  hack  for  iambs  and  fleeces.  Prices  have  ad¬ 
vanced  a  full  !4c.  per  lb.  in  consequence,  and  the  market 
is  active  and  strong.  Thin  lots  sell  at  5%c.@5%c.;  medi¬ 
um  at  6>4c.@(5!4c.,  with  prime  to  extra  100@130  lb.  sheep 
at  7c.@8c.  A  few  weighing  150  lbs.  were  sold  at  814c. 
One  lot  of  sheared  sheep  cam£  in  from  Ohio  a  few  days 
since.  They  weighed  75  ibs.,  and  sold  at  5J4c.  Spring 

lambs  are  expected  next  week _ Swine.- These  are 

also  in  lighter  supply,  while  Western  dressed  have  almost 
entirely  ceased  coming  forward.  They  are  no  longer 
quotable.  With  this  light  run  of  live  hogs,  prices  have 
declined  lc.  per  lb.,  selling  at  7%c.@,7-hc.,  and  city 
dressed  at  9J4c.@10c.  The  packing  season  is  nearly  over, 
which  lessens  the  demand  for  hogs. 


- — . - —  ow  i  . 

Pasturing;  SIteep  on  Wheat. — J.  H. 

Sellman,  of  Anne  Arundel  Co.,  Maryland,  asks :  “  Is  pas¬ 
turing  sheep  upon  wheat  during  the  winter  months  con¬ 
sidered  injurious  or  beneficial  to  the  crop  ?  Does  it  have 
a  tendency  to  make  the  wheat,  thinner  or  thicker?— and 
adds :  The  practice  prevails  largely  in  this  neighborhood. 
All  acknowledge  the  benefit  to  the  sheep,  but  I  am  scep¬ 
tical  about  the  advantage  to  the  wheat.” — Ans. :  It  is 
rarely  of  advantage  to  the  wheat,  except  when  there  is  a 
great  growth  of  leaves,  which  smother  the  crowns  and 
keep  thpm  too  warm  in  case  a  good  fall  of  snow  comes. 
When  fed  off  in  the  autumn  adesirable  thickening  npof 
tue  stand  often  takes  place.but  when  fed  close  after  growth 
stops,  injury  occurs.  The  point  is  to  know  when  to 
feed  and  when  to  stop.  We  never  feed  off  grain  with 
sheep  on  good  farms  at  the  North.  Calves  are  used; 
their  feet  arc  not  so  sharp,  and  they  do  not  bite  close. 


1871.  J 
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Any  one  of  the  above  Sums  cam  foe 
Easily  obtained — foy  Men,  Women, 
and.  Children  even,  foy  the  judicious 
use  of  Odd  Spells,  such  as  evening  s, 
rainy  days,  etc.,  during  APMIL,  or 
during  A5*I£5E  and  MAY,  or  during 
APML,  MAY,  and  JO'K. 

Tlxe  above  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  a  little  sen¬ 
sational,  but  it  is  only  a  statement  of  what  has 
been  done  by  many  thousands  of  persons 
all  over  the  eouutrv;  and  Mthat  has  been  done 
by  these  thousands,  can  be  done  by  other  thousands 
just  as  well.  It  only  needs  the  desire  to  do  it, 
and  the  WILL  to  do  it,  and  it  will  be  done. 

1st — There  are  now  about  40,000,000  people 
in  this  country,  nearly  all  within  reach  of  the 
38,000  Post-offices.  The  most  of  these  people 
arc  pushing  along,  seeking  to  better  their  condi¬ 
tion.  Their  success  depends  upon  two  tilings, 
viz. :  Steady,  hard  work,  with  body  or  mind,  and 
knowledge  enough  to  turn  their  work  to  the  best 
account.  One  drudges  along  and  fails  of  success, 
because  he  does  not  know  how  to  work  to, the  best 
advantage;  another  works  less,  and  yet  succeeds 
better,  because  his  knowledge  directs  and  aids  his 
physical  or  mental  labor. 

•id— It  is  a  benefit  to  the  former  class  to  add  to 
his  or  her  knowledge  by  every  possible  means. 

*lrZ— 1 Two  Journals,  viz.,  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  (monthly)  and  Hearth  and  Home  (weekly)  are 
prepared  by  those  who  make  it  their  earnest  busi¬ 
ness  to  gather  all  possible  reliable  information 
about  the  best  methods  of.  doing  work ,  and  of  turn¬ 
ing  that  work  to  the  best  possible  advantage.  These 
persons  talk  and  write  from  large  experience 
as  workers,  and  from  extensive  observation,  and 
from  an  immense  amount  of  correspondence  from 
practical  men  and  women  ail  over  the  country. 

&th — It  is  impossible  for  any  person,  whatever  his 
calling ,  to  read  the  condensed  information  thus  given  in 
these  journals  without  getting  thoughts  and  hints  that 
will  directly  or  indirectly  increase  the  value  of  his  or 
her  work  many  limes  more  than  the  cost  of  the  papers. 
Tice  first  one  costs  less  than  half  a.  cent  a  day ,  and  the 
second  one  less  than  one  cent  a  day ,  and  the  two  toge¬ 
ther  less  than  cents  a i  day — sums  easily  saved. 


5th — It  only  needs  some  one  to  show  the 
people  these  papers,  point  out  their  useful¬ 
ness,  and  receive  and  forward  their  sub¬ 
scriptions. 

G/h — Out  of  40,000,000  people,  there  is 
at  least  one  in  every  forty,  or  a  million 
in  all,  who  could  take  one  or  both  of 
these  journals  with  profit ,  whereas  there 
are  only  about  200,000  that  now  take 
them,  or  one  in  every  two  hundred. 

7th — We  offer  fine  Premiums,  as  good  as 
cash,  (see  next  column,)  to  those  persons 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  show  the 
papers  and  collect  and  forward  the  sub¬ 
scriptions.  It  can  be  done  at  odd  si>ells, 
without  interfering  with  other  work, 
and  premiums  all  the  way  from  §5  to 
§625  can  thus  be  secured  without  cost. 

8 ill — This  has  been  done  at  11,000  Post- 
offices  by  about  12,500  persons,  with  people 
enough  left  at  these  offices  to  make  up 
twice  as  many  premium  clubs.  There  are 
B.7,5©®  other  Post-offices  where  no  pre¬ 
mium  clubs  have  been  raised,  simply  be¬ 
cause  no  one  has  taken  hold  of  the  work. 

&th  and  —  ESEA15E12,  you 

can  do  it,  this  month  of  APRIL.  It  is 
a  good  time;  spring  work  is  opening 
and  people  arc  wanting  help  and  informa¬ 
tion,  and  they  can  get  it  from  these 
journals.  Fori  can  secure. one  or  more  of 
the  excellent  premiums.  You  can  do  it 
this  month,  and,  if  you  wish,  have  May 
and  June  to  swell  your  club  up  to  a  larger 
premium.  'fl'IlEA 

See  Explanatory  Aotes. 

Note.— Many  persons  canvass  all  (lie  time  as 
a  business,  sell  the  premiums  received,  and  thus 
I  clear  large  wages,  One  Lady  actually  thus  earns 
over  $3,009  a  year,  and  multitudes  in  tills  way 
secure  salaries  of  $300  to  $1,500  a  year. 


Explanatory  Notes. 

Head  and  carefully  Note 

the  following  Items :  (a)  All  subscribers 
sent  by  one  person  count,  though  from  one  or  a 

dozen  different  Post-offices.  But _ (5)  Tell  us 

with  each  name  or  list  of  names  sent,  that  it 
is  for  a  premium. .  ..(c)  Send  the  names  as  fast 
as  obtained,  that  the  subscribers  may  begin  to 
receive  the  paper  at  once.  You  can  have  any 
time,  from  one  to  three  months,  to  fill  up  your 

list _ ( cl)  Send  the  exact  money  with  each 

list  of  names,  so  that  there  may  be  no  con¬ 
fusion  of  money  accounts. .  .'.(e)  Old  and  new 
■subscribers  all  count  in  premium  clubs,  but  a 
portion,  at  least,  should  be  new  names;  it  is 
partly  to  get  these  that  we  offer  premiums  to 
canvassers.....!/)  Specimen  Numbers,  Cards, 
and  Sliow-bills  will  be  supplied  free  as 
needed  by  canvassers,  but  they  should  be  used 
carefully  and  economically,  as  they  are  very 

costly _ (?)  Remit  money  in  Checks  on  New- 

York  Banks  or  Bankers,  payable  to  order  of 
Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  or  send  Post-office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  these  is  obtainable, 
Register  Money  Letters,  affixing  stamps  both 
for  tlie  postage  and  registry ;  put  in  the  money 
and  seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of  the  Post¬ 
master,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it.  Money 
•sent  in  any  of  the  above  ways  is  at  our  risk. 


HEIP  Full  Descriptions  of  the  Premiums  sent  free  to  ALL  Applicants, 


[In  the  following  table  is  given  the  price  of  each  article,  and  the 
number  ol' subscribers  required  to  get  it  free,  at  the  regular  rates,  $1.50 
and  $3.00  a  year,  for  the  two  papers  ;  also  at  the  club  rates  of  $1  and  $3.50.] 


N.  I?. — In  all  Premium  Clubs  for  either  paper,  TWO  copies  of 
American  Agriculturist  at  $1.50  each,  and  ONE  copy  of  Hearth  and 
Home  at  $3.00,  will  count  exactly  the  same.  So  also  two  copies  of 
American  Agriculturist  at  $1  each,  and  one  copy  of  Hearth  and 
Home  at  $2.50,  will  count  exactly  the  same.  In  this  ivay  Premium 
Clubs  can  be  made  up  from  the  rigld-liand,  or  from  the  left-hand 
columns  below,  or  partly  of  both,  only  excepting  Premium  No.  39. 


Table  of  Premiums  and  Terms, 
For  American  Agriculturist-, 
and  for  Hearth  and  Home, 
for  the  Year  1S71. 


American  j  i 
Agricul-  ! 
turisti 


Open  to  all— IVo  Competition.  £  § 

No.  Names  of  Premium  Articles.  - 

1— Knives  and  Forks  (.Patterson  Pros.) . $14  00 


d— Knives  and  Forks 

3—  Knives  and  Forks 

4—  Knives  and  Forks 

5—  Carver  and  Fork 
G— Fluted  Steel 


(do. 

(do. 

(do. 

(do. 

(do. 


do.) . $18  50 

do.) . *22  CO 

do.)' . $25  50 

do.) .  $3  00 

do.) .  $2  50 


Number , 
of  Sub-  \ 
scribers] 
required i 
at 
$1. 


1— French  Cook's  Knife,  Fork,  and  Steel. ...  $3  (0 

S— Pocket  Knife  (Smith  Ac  Clark! .  *1  50 

9— Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.) .  $>  CO 

XO— Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.) .  $2  50 

11—  Ladies'  Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.) .  *2  00 

12—  Pen  Set  Hart’s  best  Silver-plated. .  .*50  00 

i:{—  Casters  and  Fruit  Basket  (do.  do.)  ..$38  00. 

14—  Cake  Basket,  (do.  do.)  ..$12  GO! 

15—  Revolving  Butter  Cooler,  (do.  do.)  ..  *8  001 

Id— Ice  or  Water  Pitcher  (do.  do.)  ..$18  00 

U—  One  Dozen  Teaspoons  (do.  do.)  ..  *6  00 

IS— One  Dozen  Tablespoons  (do.  do.)  .  $12  00 

IQ— One  Dozen  Table  Forks  (do.  do.)  ..$1200 

HO— Child’s  Cup  (do.  do.)  ..$2  75 

3X—  Cold  Pen,  Sit.  Case  (George  F.  Hawkes),* 3  25 

21—  Gold  Pen  and  Silver  Case,  (do.  do.)*5  (0 
29— Gold  Pen.  Handle  gold-tipped,  (do.  <io.)$ 0  06 

24 —  Ladies'  Gold  Pen  and  Rubber  Case  (do.)*0  00 

25 — Lozo  Pendulum  Board . $10  (0 

21  ',—Ainuselle .  —  . $0  00 

27— Garden  Seeds  for  a  Family  (40  kinds).  *5  CO 
38— Blower  Seeds  for  a  Family  (TOO  kinds).  *5  00 
20— Garden  Seeds  dk  Flower  Rulbs(Selection)§'l  CO 

SO— Nursery  Stock  (any  kinds  desired) . $20  Cu 

31— Set  of  Field  Croquet .  $8  CO 

22—  Sewing  Machine  (Grover  <6  Maker) . *55  0(1 

33 — Sewing  - Machine  (Florence) . *03  00 

34 — Sewing  Machine  (Willeox  <0  Gibbs) . *55  00 

35—  Washing  Machine  ( Doty's ) .  *14  00 

38—  Clothes  Wringer  (Best— Universal) . *10  00 

37 — Melodeon,  4 -octave  (G -A. Prince  it.  Co.’s)  *67  CO 
:fH—Melodeon,  5-octave  (do.  dp.) . .,.$112.00 

39—  Piano,  Splendid  1-oct.(Steimcay Ac  Soils )$625  CO 

40—  Silver  Watch  (American .  Match  Co.) _ *40  00 

41 — Ladies'  Fine  Gold\Vatch(Am.  Watch  Co.)*100  00 

42 — Frank  Wesson's  Breech-loading  Rife _ $30  CO 

43 —  Breech- loading  Pocket  Rifle. . *16  (  0 

44 —  Maynard’s  Combination  Gun . *55  00 

45—  Double  Ubt.  Gun,  (  Cot per,  Harris  cfc//.)$00  00 

40  —Tool  Chest  (Paltersm  Bros.) . *45  00 

47—  Case  of  Mathematical  Instruments  ....  *9  00 

-IS — Case  of  Mathematical  Instruments . *15  00 

•19— Charles  Pratt's  Astral  Oil  (1  can.  5  Gal.)  *4  00 

50 —  Barometer 

51 —  Barometer 
53— Buckeye  1 

53—  Patent  Cylinder  Plow ( P.  H.  Allen  Ac  C'o.)*18  00 

54—  Collins  it  Co.'s  Cast  Cast-Steel  Plow _ $25  00 

55 —  Hand  Cultivator  and  Wceder (Comstock)  *9  00 

5(5 — American  Submerged  Pump. . $15  00 

57 —  Pump  and  Sprinkler  ( Page's ) .  $5  00 

58—  Family  Scales  (Fairbanks  &  Co.) . $14  00 

59—  Building  Blocks  (Crandall) .  *2  00 

60—  Pockel  Lanterns  (One  Dozen) .  *9  00 

61—  New  American  Cyclopaedia  ( Appleton' s)%‘F)  00 
O  2 —  Worcester's  Great  Illustrated  Dictionary  $10  00 

03 — Humeian  Grape-line,  No.  1 .  $1  00 

04 — Humeian  Grape-Vine.  Extra . . . *2  00 

05  —Double.  Harpoon  Horse  Hay-Fork. . $10  00 

06— -lay  Back  Volume  Agriculturist  -g  $1  75 


i  rau  s  nsu  at  uu  t 1  can.  ;>  c,at.)  .1, 

•»'  (  Woodruf"s  Mercurial) ....  A 10  CO 

»/’  (Woodruff's  Mercurial) . *15  00 

Harvester  Merer . . *125  CO 


Any  _  „  .. 

(57 —Any  Two  Back  Volumes 
08— Any  Three  do. 

09— Any  Four  do. 

70 — Any  Five  do. 

71—  Any  Six  do. 

Id— Any  Seven  do. 

73— Any  Eight  do. 

—(Each  add'l  Volume  at  same  rate) 
7G— Fourteen  Vols.  XVI  to  XXIX 

77 —  Any  Back  Volume  Agriculturist 

78—  A  ny  Two  Back  Volumes  do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


79—  Any  Three  do. 

80 —  And  Four  do. 

81—  .-lay  Five  do. 
83— Jay  Six  do. 

83—  Jay  Seven  do. 

84—  Jay  Eight  tie. 
"  -Any  Nine  do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


—(Each  add’l  Volume  at  same  rate) 

87 — Four  teen  Vols.  XVI  to  XXIX 

88—  J  ®  10  Library  ( Your  Choice) 

89 —  A  Si  15  Library  do. 

90—  A  »30  l  ibrary  do. 

91—  J  S35  library  do. 

93— J  §30  Library  do. 

93—  A  §35  Library  do. 

94—  A  S40  Library  do. 

95 — A  §■«  5  Library  do. 

9(5 — -1  §50  Library  do. 

97—  J  800  Library  do. 

98—  J  §7  5  Library  do. 

99—  J  8500  Library  do. 

100—  J  Choice  of  Good  Books. 

101—  A  Steam-Engine  that  will  GO 


*3  50 
$5  25 
.  .  $7  00 
1=3  $8  75 

feg $10  no 

*12  25 
$14  CO 


_ $24  50 

.  $2  50 

S  $5  00 
S  $7  50 
*  $10  OO 
§812  50 
$15  00 
*17  50 
$20  CO 
$22  5!) 
$25  00 


at 

$1.50 

21 

27 

3! 

39 

13 

6 

8 

4 

5 

6 
5 

6  6 
44 
]9 

36 
27 
35 
39 
39 

7 

8 

32 

33 
33 
38 
13 

32 
12 

5 
30 
3G 
60 
70 
60 
21 
38 
78 
3J6 
620 
60 
310 
44 
24 
GO 
46 
GO 
38 
•  22 
9 
38 
22 
3  no 
27 

38 

37 

39 

33 
21 

G 

37 
96 

38 
3 


t  3 
o 

cq 

-Toe- $10  CO 

■  oo 

■  g  £  $20  00 

g$25  00 
;^fc}$30  00 
•8  .  4=35  00 
“So $40  00 
-a^$45  00 
•■£'£$50  00 
£>$60  00 1 
-g  "$75  00' 

■^•ioo  00 


Or 

Hearth 

and 

Home. 

Number 
of  Sub- 
.scribers 
required 
at  1  at 
$3.00 1  $2.50 


24 


35 

45 

55 

62 

39 
33 
15 

ii 

33 

•31 

333 

70 

33 

26 

45 

28 

33 

33 

14 

15 
19 
19 
19 
29 
19 
17 
17 
11 
49 
26 

129 
138 
120 
35  \ 
29 
148 
200; 
520 
75 
175 
70 

40 
120 ; 

75 
05 
28; 
88 
10  ■ 

29 

38 
225 

45  : 
GO 
27 
S3 

39 
35 

30 
27 

3  63 
29 


72 

29 

43 

S3 

63 

72 

8L 

89 

96 

304 

339 

341 

380 


XfigT  Every  Premium  article  is  view  and  of  the  very  best  manufac¬ 
ture.  No  charge  is  made  for  packing  or  boxing  any  article  in  our 
Premium  List.  The  Premiums,  Nos.  8  to  11,  21  to  24,  27,  28, 
29,  47,  48,  G3,  64,  and  66  to  100  inclusive,  will  each  be  de¬ 
livered  FREE  of  all  charges,  by  mail  or  express  (at  the  Post-office  or 
express  office  nearest  recipient ),  to  any  place  in  the  United  States  or  Ter¬ 
ritories. —  The  other  articles  cost  the  recipient  only  the  freight  after  leav¬ 
ing  the  manufactory  of  each,  by  any  conveyance  that  may  be  specified. 
(Steam-Engine  rnniledfoi'M  ttcnls  extra.) 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 


[April, 


Special  Premiums. 

For  a  renewal  and  one  new  subscriber  to 
American  Agriculturist,  or  one  subscriber  to 
Hearth  and  Home. 

Trophy  Tomato  has  proved  so  far  superior  to 
others  that  we  desire  to  have  it  widely  distributed,  and 
we  have  made  such  arrangements  with  Col.  Waring  as  to 
enable  us  to  offer  pure  Beed  from  headquarters,  with  his 
trade  mark  guarantee  of  genuineness. 

Japan  Lilies.— We  offer  from  the  gardens  of  A.  S. 
Fuller,  Esq.,  several  of  the  beautiful  Japan  Lilies,  some 
of  which  have  been  sold  by  seedsmen  within  the  last  two 
years  as  high  as  $5  each.  Any  one  of  these  is  an  orna¬ 
ment  to  any  garden,  and  they  can  be  had  free  as  premiums. 

Enmelan  Grape-Vines. — Hasbrouck&Bushnell, 
proprietors  of  the  original  stock,  will  supply  us  with 
vines  of  this  most  excellent  variety,  and  we  wish  all  of 
our  subscribers  would  try  at  least  one. 

I.  — To  every  subscriber  who,  after  this  date,  sends 
$1  .50  for  American  Agriculturist  for  1871,  and  5  cents  for 
postage,  we  will  send  1  Package  (100  Seeds)  of  Trophy- 
Tomato  Seeds. 

II. — To  every  old  subscriber  to  American  Agriculturist 
who  after  this  date  renews,  and  sends  one  new  subscrib¬ 
er,  with  $1.50  for  each,  and  5  cents  for  postage  on  the 
premium,  we  will  send  any  one  of  the  following  eight 
articles  that  may  be  chosen : 

1  Package  (200  Seeds)  of  Trophy  Tomato  Seeds. 

Or 1  Bulb  Bed  Japan  Lily,  Lilium  speciosum  rubrum. 

Or : — 1  Bulb  White  Japan  Lily,  Lilium  speciosum  album. 
Or : — 1  Bulb  Golden-banded  Lily,  Lilium  auratum. 

Or: — 1  Bulb  Long-flowered  Lily,  Lilium  longiflorum. 

Or: — 1  Bulb  Gladiolus,  or  Sword  Lily,  named  varieties. 
Or : — 2  Bulbs  TVyn'rfia, or  Mexican  Tiger  Lily, differ’t  kinds. 
Or :— 1  Eumelan  Grape-Vine  No.  1. 

in.— For  one  subscriber,  received  after  this  date  to 
HEARTH  AND  HOME,  for  one  year,  at  $3,  with  5  cents 
for  postage  on  the  article,  we  will  send  any  desired  one 
of  the  above  premiums.  Subscriptions  taking  these  spe¬ 
cial  premiums  will  not  be  counted  in  other  premium  lists. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


Consulting  Agriculturist. — In  a  large 
Agricultural  Warehouse  like  that  of  R.  H.  Allen  &  Co., 
there  are  constant  applications  for  advice  about  fertil¬ 
izers,  animals,  implements,  etc.  To  meet  the  wants  of 
its  patrons,  the  above-named  firm  has  engaged  the  services 
of  Col.  Mason  C.  Weld,  as  consulting  agriculturist.  Col. 
W.  is  eminently  able  to  fill  such  a  position,  both  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  thorough  chemical  education  and  practical 
knowledge  of  agriculture,  while  his  editorial  experience 
upon  the  Agriculturist  has  made  him  familiar  with  the 
wants  of  farmers  in  different  portions  of  the  country. 

Money  in  the  Garden.  By  P.  T.  Quinn. 
This  work,  published  by  the  Tribune  Association,  comes 
to  hand  just  as  we  are  going  to  press,  and  we  cannot 
now  give  more  than  a  mere  announcement  of  its  publi¬ 
cation.  Mr.  Quinn  is  widely  known  as  a  successful  cul¬ 
tivator,  and  being  over-run  by  inquiries— as  every  man 
will  be  who  allows  his  name  to  get  into  print — he  has  in 
self-defence  put  his  garden  experience  in  a  book  form, 
and  says :  “  Friends,  you  will  find  it  all  in  this  volume.” 
Sent  from  this  office,  by  mail,  for  $1.50. 

Smoked  Meats.-1'  Subscriber,”  of  Mary¬ 
land,  proposes  the  following  questions:  How  long  ought 
pork  to  be  smoked,  to  keep— say  one  year  from  time  of 
smoking?  How  long  will  smoked  pork  keep,  properly 
cared  for,  without  spoiling  ?  And  will  it  keep  packed  in 
barrels  and  stored  in  a  cool  place  for  one  year?— Ans.  : 
Meat  should  be  well  salted  or  pickled  before  itis  smoked. 
It  is  the  pickling  quite  as  much  as  the  smoking  that 
keeps  the  meat.  The  length  of  time  it  will  keep  depends 
both  upon  the  strength  of  the  pickle,  the  length  of  time 
it  remains  in  it,  and  tho  thoroughness  of  the  smoking. 
A  pickle  containing  a  small  quantity  of  alkali  (potash)  is 
very  penetrating,  and  causes  the  meat  to  take  smoke  well. 
To  keep  a  yea.  meat  must  be  much  salter  than  most 
people  like,  though  sugar  may  be  made  to  take  the  place 
of  salt  to  a  considerable  extent.  To  keep  hams  and 
bacon,  wrap  in  stout  brown  paper,  and  pack  them  in 
barrels  in  fresh  wood-ashes.  The>  potash  of  the  ashes 
will  do  no  harm  even  if  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  meat. 


Harley  vs.  Oats  as  3'ood.-(M.  A.  B., 
of  Illinois.)  When  both  are  fed  on  the  farm  to  horses,  a 
crop  of  oats  usually  pays  better  than  a  crop  of  barley, 
and  with  you  corn  must  be  the  more  profitable  crop  for 
feeding  hogs  or  cattle.  Barley  is  a  better  crop  to  seed 
with  than  oats,  and  is  excellent  food  for  either  pigs  or 
horses.  But  you  cannot  get  as  large  a  crop  per  acre  as 
from  oats. 

Death  of  Sanford  Howard. — Just  as 
we  are  making  up  the  last  pages  of  the  paper,  the  intel¬ 
ligence  comes  of  the  death  of  Sanford  Howard,  Esq.,  at 
Lansing,  Mich.  For  the  present  we  must  content  our¬ 
selves  with  the  statement  that  Mr.  H.  was  widely  known 
as  an  agricultural  writer,  and  had  been  for  several  years 
Secretary  of  the  Michigan  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

The  Louisiana,  Fair,  which  had  been 
announced  for  April  8th,  has,  on  account  of  the  burning 
of  the  fair  buildings,  been  postponed  until  Nov.  18th. 

Asbestos  Hoofing-- — The  advertisement 
of  Mr.  Johns  is  worthy  the  attention  of  those  who 
desire  a  cheap,  good  roofing.  Mr.  Johns  has  been 
engaged  for  many  years  in  making  improvements  in 
roofing,  and  means  to  treat  his  patrons  well,  which  is 
saying  a  good  deal,  though  we  aim  to  admit  no  one  into 
our  advertising  columns  who  we  do  not  think  will  do  this. 
Some  of  our  editorial  corps  have  examined  and  tried 
his  later  improvements,  and  are  well  pleased  with  them. 

The  Mew  ¥J.  S.  Loan  is  a  matter  of  great 
interest  to  the  whole  country.  It  appeals  not  only  to 
patriotism,  but  it  opens  a  very  convenient  means  of  de¬ 
positing  money  safely  where  it  will  pay  Gold  interest 
regularly  over  a  long  series  of  years,  with  no  change. 
The  Bonds  can  not  he  called  in  under  ten  years,  and  they 
will  have  an  advantage  over  other  securities  in  that 
they  will  always  be  convertible  at  once  into  cash.  The 
5-20s  at  the  present  market  price  pay  but  a  trifle  more 
interest,  and  they  are  subject  to  be  called  in  at  par  when¬ 
ever  the  Government  is  in  funds  to  buy  them. 

Horse  and  Horsemanship  of  the 
United  States  and  British  Provinces  of 
North  America.  By  Frank  Forrester.  This  book 
was  published  fourteen  years  ago,  and  has  had  quite  an 
extensive  sale,  as  it  was  considered  a  necessity  in  the 
important  public  and  private  libraries  of  the  country.  It 
has  now  been  thoroughly  revised  by  Messrs.  S.  D.  and  B. 
G.  Bruce,  of  the  Turf,  Field  and  Farm ,  whose  knowledge 
of  our  thorough-bred  and  trotting  horses  is  unexcelled. 
Pedigrees,  performances,  and  importations  of  well-known 
horses  have  been  revised  and  continued  to  date.  In  ad¬ 
dition  the  histories  and  performances  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  horses  of  to-day  are  given  with  fourteen  fine  new 
steel  portraits,  which  add  much  to  its  value  to  all  lovers 
of  fast  horses.  It  is  published  in  two  large  octavo 
volumes  on  fine  paper,  and  contains  in  all  thirty  beautiful 
steel  portraits.  Price,  post-paid,  $15. 

A  Cheap  Leveling-  Instrument,  very 
convenient  for  drainage  and  other  purposes,  is  advertised 
by  tlie  Warwick  Tool  Company.  Send  for  their  circulars 
which  give  full  particulars. 

Plants  Mamed. — “  J.  C.  H.,”  of  New  York. 

Your  “Hibiscus”  is  Malvaviscus  arborens _ “Mrs.  C. 

J.  A.,”  Staffordville,  Conn.  No.  1.  Abutilon  Mesopota- 
micum.  No.  2.  Fringed  Gentian,  Gentiana  crinita.  No. 
3.  Achyrauthes  Verschaffeltii. 

Samples  of  Seed. — We  have  just  put  into 
the  chicken-feed  a  large  number  of  samples  of  wheat, 
corn,  oats,  etc.,  whicli  have  been  for  some  time  accumu¬ 
lating.  These  parcels  were  all  sent  by  mail,  and  no  let¬ 
ters  have  been  received  informing  us  concerning  their 
contents  and  the  object  in  sending  them.  Our  corre¬ 
spondents  should  always  send  an  explanatory  note  by  the 
same  mail  that  the  seeds  are  forwarded.  No  writing 
whatever,  beyond  a  label,  should  accompany  the  seeds, 
unless  full  letter-postage  is  paid  upon  the  parcel. 

Gapes  in  Chickens.— J.  M.  J.  Manning, 
of  Calloway  Co.,  Ky.,  informs  us  that  he  has  never  failed 
to  cure  gapes  in  chickens,  by  the  use  of  soft-soap,  mixed 
with  the  dough,  just  enough  to  color  it  slightly.  We 
have  heard  this  remedy  spoken  of  highly  by  others  who 
have  tried  it. 

Raspberries. — D.  B.  Richards,  Brewster’s 
Station,  N.  Y.  Plant  from  4  to  6  feet  apart  each  way,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  variety.  Set  as  early  as  possible.  Cut  off 
all  of  last  year’s  stems.  You  might  get  a  few  straggling 
berries  from  them  but  no  crop.  The  bearing  will  be  next 
year  from  the  stems  which  grow  this  year.  The  canes 
bear  but  once  and  are  cut  away  when  the  fruit  is  off. 


“  Will  posts  put  in  the  ground 
when  green  last  as  long  as  seasoned  ones  ?» 

— We  think  not. 

“  Answer  through  the  Paper  *» 

is  a  request  we  are  obliged  to  disregard,  when  the  answer 
is  of  no  interest  to  any  one  but  the  person  asking  the 
question.  All  questions  of  a  purely  personal  nature 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  stamp  for  a  reply — not  a 
cent  more.  Nothing  is  more  unpleasant  than  to  receive 
25  or  50  cents  to  pay  for  “  information.” — We  answfir 
private  letters  of  this  kind  if  we  can,  ami  when  we  can, 
but  it  is  a  matter  of  courtesy  only,  not  one  of  obligation. 

The  Iron-clad  Can  Co.  have  removed 
to  spacious  quarters  in  a  five-story  building  No.  51  Dey- 
street,  in  order  to  meet  the  pressing  demands  for  their 
goods.  Since  the  introduction  on  the  market  of  their 
Iron-clad  Milk-Pail  about  00  days  ago,  they  have  disposed 
of  17,000  of  the  “Patent  Bottoms.”  This  Company  com¬ 
menced  business  in  a  small  room  a  few  months  ago.  See 
the  results  of  advertising  a  good  article  in  a  good  journal. 

American  Agriculturist  or  Hearth 
and  Home  ? — Many  correspondents  address  inquiries 
to  Orange  Judd  &  Co.  without  specifying  whether  they 
wish  the  answer  to  appear  in  the  Agriculturist  or  Hearth 
and  Homs.  We  hope  that  all  onr  friends  will  take  both 
papers,  but  those  who  content  themselves  with  one 
should  indicate  which  one,  as  they  are  entirely  different. 

Canker  of  the  Month  and  Head 
In  Fowls.. — Geo.  Faulkner,  Fleming  Co.,  Ky.  The 
new  disease  which  you  have  among  your  fowls,  by  which 
their  mouths  and  throats  become  filled  up  with  a  cheesy 
substance  of  very  offensive  odor,  which  causes  in  some 
cases  a  stoppage  of  the  windpipe  and  death  by  suffocation 
is  called  canker  of  the  mouth.  We  have  treated  it  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  this  way.  1st— If  the  fowl  is  not  worth  a 
good  deal  cut  its  head  off.  2d — If  worth  savivg,  with  a 
small  spoon  and  pincers  take  out  all  the  cheesy  matter 
and  wipe  out  all  the  s^my  mucus  from  month,  nostrils, 
and  eyes.  3d— Prepare  a  solution  of  chlorinated  soda  or 
chloride  of  lime.  If  chlorinated  soda  (Labaraque's  so¬ 
lution)  is  used,  dilute  it  with  one  or  two  parts  of  water. 
Wash  the  head,  eyes,  nostrils,  mouth,  and  throat,  out 
thoroughly,  using  a  soft  swab  with  one  of  these  solutions, 
and  in  20  minutes  give  the  fowl  a  good  feed  of  chopped 
meat,  mixed  with  bread  soaked  in  ale  or  spirits  and  wa¬ 
ter,  and  well  sprinkled  with  Cayenne  pepper.  Give  some 
solution  of  iron  in  the  water,  and  keep  up  the  diet  indi¬ 
cated  until  well.  Put  the  whole  flock  on  a  similar 
regime  for  a  few  days,  especially  those  having  colds. 

Mangels. — “3.  8.  F.,”  Somerset  Co.,  Pa. 
The  quantity  of  seed  usually  planted  is  4  to  6  lbs.  per  acre. 

Rose-Slugs  and  Green-Fly.— “  Mrs. 
E.  L.  Crumb,”  Danville,  R.  I.  You  mistake  in  supposing 
the  worm  and  fly,  which  attack  your  rose-bushes,  to  be 
the  same.  They  are  entirely  different ;  the  "  worm  ”  is 
known  as  the  rose-slug,  and  the  "  insect”  as  the  green¬ 
fly.  If  you  have  only  a  few  rose-bushes,  the  best  way  to 
manage  the  slug  is  to  lay  a  paper  on  the  ground,  under 
the  plants,  and  shake  them.  If  this  be  done  early  in  the 
morning,  the  dormant  slugs  are  easily  captured.  The 
green  fly  is  destroyed  by  syringing  with  tobacco-water. 

Ne»v  England  Foil  I  try  Club’s  Ex¬ 
hibition,  at  Worcester,  March  7th  to  10th,  1871.  A. 
M.  H.  writes:  “  The  entries  were  fully  up  in  numbers  to 
last  year  and  far  superior  in  quality.  Attendance  good. 

“  The  competition  was  very  close  in  many  of  the  classes. 
In  light  Brahmas,  especially,  the  judges  could  not  decide 
between  the  best  three  coops,  which  should  rank  first, 
and  two  more  persons  were  called  in,  -and  then  they 
were  unable  to  agree.  Finally  it  was  voted  upon.  This 
is  unusual.  The  largest  exhibitors  were  Messrs.  Williams, 
Ball,  Rice,  Buzzell,  Pogen,  and  Upham.  A  new  feature, 
and  a  very  pleasing  one,  was  the  ‘  Club  Supper ,’  held  on 
the  evening  of  the  8th,  This  was  a  reunion  of  Poultry 
fanciers  from  this  and  other  kindred  societies.  About 
100  sat  down  to  a  well-filled  table.  An  address  was  given 
by  the  President,  Mr.  O.  B.  Hadwin,  and  a  poem  by  the 
Treasurer,  Mr.  H.  Woodward. 

“  The  guests  and  members  of  other  societies  were  then 
called  upon  for  speeches.  The  addresses  took  a  practical 
turn,  and  much  interesting  and  valuable  information  was 
elicited.  The  resolution  adopted  by  the  Poultry  Conven¬ 
tion  of  Feb.  15,  requesting  Poultry  societies  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  in  their  ‘Rules  for  Exhibition,’  the  following, 

‘  that  exhibitors  be  required  to  name  the  breeder  of  the 
fowls  exhibited,  and  that  both  the  name  of  breeder  and 
exhibitor  shall  be  placed  upon  the  coop  during  the  ex¬ 
hibition,’  was  dismissed  and  cordially  agreed  to  by  all 
present.  This  is  a  much  needed  regulation,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  will  be  generally  adopted.” 
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Gray’s  Botanical  Works.  —  “How 
shall  I  study  botany  ?”  is  probably  asked  a  hundred  times 
a  year  of  the  writer.  The  reply  is  essentially  the  same, 
hut  modified  according  to  the  age  of  the  applicant.  For 
achild,  “How  Plants  Grow  for  an  intelligent  youth,  the 
First  Lessons,  and  for  an  advanced  student,  the  Structural 
and  Systematic  Botany  are  recommended.  These  books 
are  all  by  Prof.  Asa  Gray,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the 
different  classes  of  students.  These  works  all  teach  the 
structure  of  plants.  After  this  is  understood,  the  exam¬ 
ination  and  classification  of  plants  may  be  undertaken  ; 
for  this  we  have  the  Manual  of  Botany,  which  includes 
all  the  wild  flowering  plants  of  the  Northern  States, 
and  the  School  and  Field-book  of  Botany,  comprising 
the  most  frequently  occurring  wild  and  cultivated  plants. 
Either  of  these  may  be  had  bound  up  with  the  lessons.” 
These  works  form  the  most  complete  botanical  series 
ever  published  in  this,  or  indeed  in  any  other  country.  It 
is  very  fortunate  that  one  who  stands  among  the  first  of 
living  botanists  has  given  time  and  thought  to  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  elementary  works — a  task  too  often  left  to 
mere  book-makers.  Even  those  who  do  not  wish  to 
Study  botany,  will  find  the  “  Lessons  ”  of  great  interest, 
as  they  give  just  that  information  about  plants  and  vege¬ 
table  growth,  which  every  intelligent  person  should 
possess, presented  in  a  form  at  once  attractive  and  simple. 

Homes  in  Kansas. — All  who  contemplate 
going  West,  will  be  interested  in  the  advertisement  of 
the  “Kansas  Emigration  Society.”  This  Association  is 
organized  under  State  authority,  and  is  designed  to  fur¬ 
nish  just  the  kind  of  information  desired  by  emigrants. 
Every  Western  and  Southern  State  and  Territory  should 
not  only  have  such  an  organization,  reliably  officered, 
but  also  advertise  the  fact  as  widely  as  possible.  A  small 
increase  of  population  will  indirectly  make  up  all  the 
expense,  and  mnch  more;  and  multitudes  of  emigrants 
will  escape  a  vast  amount  of  uncertainty  and  swindling. 

Comstock’sHaiul  Cultivator,  Onion 
Weeder,  and  Seed-Sower  combined,  which  we  offer  as 
premiums,  will  be  found  one  of  the  most  useful  imple¬ 
ments  in  the  garden.  It  affords  to  amateurs  the  right 
kind  of  muscular  exercise,  enabling  them  to  accomplish 
a  great  deal  of  garden  work  without  fatigue.  By  prac¬ 
tice  the  operator  in  weeding  will  soon  learn  to  run  it 
close  to  the  rows  without  disturbing  the  young  plants, 
and  the  implement  works  so  easily  and  beautifully  that 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  use  it.  See  our  Premium  List,  No.  55. 
Descriptive  circulars  sent  to  applicants. 

SUNDRY  HUMBUGS.  —  The  list  of 
swindlers,  of  which  accounts  have  been  received  within  a 
month  past,  is  appalling  1  Sorting,  sifting,  andcatalogue- 
ing  the  bushels  of  letters,  circulars,  investigations,  etc., 
before  us,  and  condensing  and  classifying  them,  we  find 
we  have  no  less  than  alxtyfive  (65)  different  swind¬ 
lers,  and  respecting  the  operations  of  single  individuals, 
we  have  as  many  as  fifty  different  letters  detailing  the 
attempt  to  fleece  their  several  victims.  If  these  65  opera¬ 
tors  have  scattered  on  an  average  only  15,000  letters  each 
(some  #f  them  each  send  out  100,000  to  200,000  or  more), 
they  have  tried  their  schemes  on  at  least  a  million  per¬ 
sons — probably  many  more.  We  will  refer  to  a  few. 

Medical. — J.  H.  Tuttle,  who  (or  his  namesake)  has 
been  in  various  enterprises,  is  now  making  the  kindly 
effort  to  furnish  “electric  bandages  ”  for  those  weakened 
by  self-abuse,  etc.  He  says :  “  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
among  physicians,  that  no  man  sick  or  well  should  fail  at 
times  to  wear  a  bandage,”  etc.,  which  is  sheer  nonsense, 
or  worse.  No  man  should  wear  any  thing  of  the  kind 
except  after  the  examination  and  prescription  of  a  reli¬ 
able  physician.  Never  send  your  money  for  any  thing  of 
this  kind  except  to  a  well  known,  reliable  party,  if  yon 

expect  to  get  what  you  pay  for . It  would  be  amusing, 

were  it  not  sorrowful,  to  see  the  swarms  of  poor  nervous 
mortals  that  flock  in  companies  and  regiments  after  every 
self-dubbed  peripatetic  “doctor”  who  wanders  through 
the  country,  especially  in  the  South  and  West,  sticking  up 
his  shingle  at  a  hotel  temporarily,  and  scattering  huge  bills 
— proclaiming  his  superhuman  skill,  his  great  reputation 
in  N.  Y.  and  London,  etc.,  and  professing  to  have  made 
wonderful  discoveries  by  means  of  which  he  is  able  to 
infallibly  cure  about  every  disease  that  flesh  is  heir  to. 
As  a  rule,  this  class  feed  up  their  patients  on  stimulants, 
and  keep  up  t-heir  hopes  and  faith,  until  their  money  is 
gone,  and  then  the  doctor  moves  on  to  “  fresh  fields  and 
pastures  new.”  Every  suck  traveling  doctor  is  positively  a 

quack  and  a  swindler . The  so-called  “Benefactor 

and  Medical  Friend,"  issued  at  Albany,  is  a  villainous 
sheet,  and  they  will  do  the  wise  thing  who  at  once  burn 
the  copies  pushed  into  their  hands  through  the  mail.  It 
abounds  in  falsehood  as  well  as  vileness  and  mischief 

. It  is  passing  strange  that  there  are  enough  people 

so  ignorant  as  to  afford  patronage  to  the  advertisers  of 


medicines  sent  out  from  N.  Y.  City,  and  elsewhere,  as 
the  prescription  of  some  old  granny,  or  ye  Indian  savage. 
...  .  D.  J.  Henry  Hodge  of  Owensville,  Robertson  Co., 
Texas,  alias  some  other  place,  offers  “Magnetic  balls” 
for  certain  purposes,  which  they  will  not  effect  even  were 
the  results  desirable.  Better  put  the  $5  in  your  pocket, 
and  pick  up  the  first  round  stone  ;  it  will  be  just  as  good, 
and  a  deal  cheaper,  than  this  humbug’s  pretended  nos¬ 
trum .  T.  L.  H.,  of  Penn.,  and  other  inquirers,  are  in¬ 

formed  that  we  have  no  medicine  or  medical  advice  to 
sell  or  give  away.  No  man  can  prescribe  for  disease  ex¬ 
cept  a  thoroughly  educated  physician  who  can  personally 
examine  the  patient 

Gift  Enterprises. — Aid  for  the  suffering  French 
should  be  sent  direct  to  the  Relief  Committees,  and  not  to 
any  pretended  Grand  Diamond  Gift  Concerts,  said  to  be 
open  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  but  for  which  the  money  is 
to  be  sent  to  parties  in  Broadway,  New  York.  You  are 
more  in  danger  of  being  struck  by  lightning,  than  of  ever 
seeing  one  of  those  “  $9,650  sets  and  separate  articles,  all 

in  diamonds,”  offered  to  ticket-buyers  at  $6  each . 

Another  of  these  “Grand  Gift  and  Musical”  schemes, 
alias  grand  humbugs,  is  announced  as  to  come  oft'  at 
Keene,  N.  II.  If  any  new  hands  want  to  try  their  luck  in 
this,  let  them  first  ask  the  advice  of  those  who  have  been 
through  the  mill  in  San  Francisco,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  etc., 

etc . A  Gift  Enterprise,  alias  lottery,  is  advertised  at 

Denton,  Caroline  Co.,  Md.,  also  at  Wilmington,  Del., 
offering  engravings,  farms,  watches,  sewing  machines, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  a  paper,  called  the  Caroline  Pearl ,  is  issued 
to  advertise  it.  It  is  of  a  piece  with  several  gift  enter¬ 
prises,  which  have  so  disgusted  the  participators  during 
a  year  past.  None  but  foolish  people  invest.  Most  of 
the  gift  enterprises  in  the  country  resemble  one  started 
in  this  city  some  time  ago.  A  man  tried  to  selfto  various 
publishers  (to  those  of  this  journal  among  others)  some 
plates  and  lithographic  stones,  for  print  ing  large  pictures, 
which  had  not  sold  on  their  own  merits.  The  printed 
sheets  would  have  cost,  perhaps,  25  or  50  cents  each,  but 
they  were  not  sold.  Shortly  after,  a  grand  gift  enterprise 
was  announced,  in  which  these  same  pictures  were 
puffed  to  the  skies,  and  purchasers  invited  at  $5  each, 
with  the  bait  thrown  in,  that  each  purchaser  would  re¬ 
ceive  a  ticket,  entitling  him  to  a  chance  (one  in  15,000 
or  20,000),  to  draw  a  great  farm,  or  something  else,  at¬ 
tractively  described. ...If  one  wants  pictures,  the  cheapest 
way  is  to  6ee  the  pictures,  and  buy  on  their  real  merits, 
and  not  trust  to  exaggerated  printed  descriptions. 

The  “  Queer,”  or  pretended  “  counterfeit  money  ” 
operators  still  abound.  William  Lewis  &  Co.,  59  Cedar- 
street,  N.  Y.,  is  a  new  name  for  James  Fisher  &  Co.,  be¬ 
fore  exposed . B.  F.  Cramer,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  is  of 

like  character . Francis  Ogden,  131  Fulton-street, 

alias  Horace  L.  Austin,  5  Park  Place,  ditto,  ditto,  with 
the  offer  of  tobacco  stamps.  The  following  are  also  of 
the  same  class;  they  make  great  pretensions  of  “deal¬ 
ing  on  the  square,”  etc.,  etc. :  James  A.  Holt,  9  Beek- 
man-street ;  James  Reed  &  Co.,  62  Broad  way,  alias  James 
Goodwin  &  Co.,  67  Exchange  Place;  William  Wade  & 
Co.,  59  Cedar-street;  Albert  J.  Hackett,  85  William- 
street,  and  11  Ann-strect;' William  Cooper,  688  Broad¬ 
way  ;  R.  II.  Foster,  alias  B.  W.  Howard,  Fourth-street, 
Wiiliamsburgh.  Smith  &  Co.,  22  Ann-street  advertise  in 
the  Tribune  for  “Agents,”  and  to  inquirers  they  send 
circulars  with  tempting  offers  (to  the  dishonest)  to  buy 
their  pretended  counterfeits.  All  these  parties  either 
make  no  return  for  money  sent  them,  or  send  off  a  box 
of  saw-dust  and  old  paper,  C.  O.  D.  ;  or,  if  they  get  their 
victims  into  their  dene,  fleece  them  out  of  all  the  money 
they  have,  as  previously  described  by  us  (see  Oct.  No., 
p.  365).  No  one  corresponding  with  them,  or  calling 
upon  them,  dares  to  complain,  or  appear  as  a  witness,  lest 
he  implicate  himself  as  one  trying  to  deal  in  counterfeit 
money.  So  the  swindlers  go  on  safely,  cheating  other 

would-be  swindlers . W.  F.  Langdon,  agent  of  the 

U.  S.  &  Canada  Express,  at  Plymouth,  N.  II.,  writes  us 
describing  the  r.ceipt  of  C.  O.  D.  boxes  for  parties 
with  $50,  etc.,  to  be  collected.  The  boxes,  after  being 
paid  for,  are  opened,  and  found  to  contain  old  papers, 
chips,  etc.  This  is  a  sample  of  multitudes  of  similar 
reports  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  victims  are 
scarcely  to  be  pitied,  as  they  are  trying  to  secretly  get 
counterfeit  money  to  circulate.— Many  letters,  to  and 
about  these  chaps,  we  have  no  room  for. 

Various  other  Swindles.  —  A  pretended 
“  Watch  Company,”  with  a  great  show  of  names  of  offi¬ 
cers,  and  a  picture  of  a  “  manufactory,”  pretends  to  give 
for  $4,  a  watch  guaranteed  to  keep  correct  time  for  two 
years,  in  cases  undistinguishable  from  gold,  and  for  all 
practical  purposes  just  as  good  as  gold;  all  of  which  is 
sheer  bosh  printed  on  paper.  There  is  not  a  new  watch 
sold  any  where  for  $4  or  $5,  that  is  worth  a  dollar  to 
any  body  but  the  seller.  No  one  can  now  safely  buy 
a  watch,  except  of  a  well-known,  responsible  dealer,  to 
whom  he  can  surely  return  it,  if  not  good,  and  get  it  put 
right,  or  his  money  back . Every  vinegar  recipe  of¬ 


fered  for  sale  is  to  be  avoided,  no  matter  by  whom  recom¬ 
mended.  One  of  these  was  unwittingly  indorsed  by  two 
college  professors  ;  but  we  have  their  own  letters,  posi¬ 
tively  withdrawing  their  indorsement . Don ’t  send  a 

dime  to  any  recipe-seller,  no  matter  how  plausible  he 
writes  and  prints.  This  applies  to  a  score  or  more.  There 
is  no  money  to  be  made  with  any  of  these  recipes,  except 
as  you  temporarily  humbug  others  into  buying  them  of 

you . Very  many  of  the  advertisements  “Agents 

Wanted  at  $50,  $75,  $100  a  week,”  and  upward,  contain 
a  cat  in  a  meal-tub,  that  will  scratch  you  badly  if  you 
touch  them— so  beware.  In  no  case  advance  any  money 
for  samples,  or  accept  them  C.  O.  D.,  or  to  be  paid  for 

afterward . Frank  Lewis,  103  Ludlow-street,  N.  Y., 

promises  a  valuable  secret  for  25  cents,  but  “  no  atten¬ 
tion  is  paid  to  you,  unless  25  cents  is  first  inclosed  to 
him.”  This  is  cool.  We  suppose  there  are  people  green 
enough  to  send  25  cents  on  such  unsupported  claims 
and  promises ;  but  such  people  ought  to  be  scarce 

for  their  own  good,  and  the  good  of  the  world . 

The  “  Sunlight  Oil,”  of  which  circulars,  etc.,  still 
come,  was  exposed  by  us  as  a  humbug  in  May,  1870. 
The  “Great  American  Oil”  is  of  like  character.  The 

$35  a  week  promised  is  “  all  in  your  eye.” . Advance 

no  money  for  Ink  recipes  or  Powders,  Tobacco- 
Substitutes,  Corn-Extractors,  etc. ;  the  money  will  never 

be  seen  again . Isaac  H.  Hitchcock,  of  Philadelphia, 

is  sending  out  circulars,  offering  for  $15  to  sell  a  secret  of 
saving  80  per  cent  of  seed  potatoes.  We  make  this  offer 
to  him  :  If  he  will  send  us  the  secret,  we  will  examine  it, 
and  will  keejvit  secret,  and  if  it  seems  plausible,  we  will 
tell  a  good  many  hundred  thousands  of  farmers  so,  and 
how  the  $15  will  flow  in  to  him  1  Until  he  accepts  our 
proposition,  we  advise  all  our  readers  to  hold  on  to  their 
$15.  We  would  willingly  invest  the  $15,  and  get  the 
secret,  but  we  have  no  security  that  it  will  come,  if  we 
send  the  money.  So,  though  we  spend  any  amount  of 
money  freely  for  information  promising  to  be  useful  to 
our  readers,  we  can  ’t  make  up  our  minds  to  this  trial — it 

do  n’t  look  right  1 . We  repeatfor  the  twentieth  time, 

give  a  wide  berth  to  all  Destroyers  of  Insects  on  Trees 
by  any  powder,  etc.,  no  matter  how  well  fortified  by 
bogus  recommendations.  The  devil  himself  could 
get  up  a  number  of  recommendations  of  character— fic¬ 
titious  and  otherwise.  We  once  heard  a  clergyman  say,  in 
the  pulpit,  that  the  devil  was  a  gentleman,  and  understood 
good  manners,  because  he  was  brought  up  in  good 
society— that  he  would  enter  no  man’s  house  (or  heart) 

where  he  was  not  invited! . The  (rhubarb)  wine- 

plant  humbug  is  alive  again — a  swindle  that  has  cost  the 
farmers  of  our  country  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars, 
and  not  a  few  have  lost  their  farms  by  it,  loo.  As  a  hum¬ 
bug,  it  bei^s  the  morus  multicaulus  “  all  to  pieces.” _ The 

so-called  “ Enterprise  Publishing  Company”  of  Broad¬ 
way,  N.  Y.,  will  be  advoided  by  all  decent  people,  and 
they  will  take  care  that  their  sons  avoid  it.  Any  one 

sending  his  money  there,  ought  to  lose  it . Swindling 

soldiers ,  is  about  the  meanest  act  we  can  think  of.  Parties 
here  and  there,  especially  at  the  West,  advertise  to  collect 
their  bounties,  and  ask  soldiers  to  send  them  a  dollar  or 
two  for  this  purpose.  Of  course  they  pocket  the  money, 
and  answer  no  further  inquiries.  Soldiers  should  con¬ 
sult  with  no  one  but  a  well-known  lawyer  of  first-class 
character.  Such  men  will  give  advice  freely,  and  if  they 
undertake  the  collection  of  bounties,  will  at  most  charge 

only  a  very  small  sum  for  necessary  expenses .  Some 

Railroads  allow  peddlers  to  go  through  the  cars  and  sell 
prize  packages  for  50c.  guaranted  to  contain  silver  or  gold 
coin  of  5c.  or  10c.  to  $10.  These  parcels  contain  4c.  or  5c. 
worth  of  candy,  and  very  seldom  over  5c.  or  10c.  It  is  a 
small  lottery  swindle,  that  ought  not  to  be  allowed.  We 
have  recently  seen  these  operators  on  the  Erie,  and  the 
N.  Y.  &  New  Haven  railroads.  The  news  agents  on  some 
roads  constantly  thrnst  into  the  faces  of  respectable 
ladies  the  basest  sort  of  semi-obscene  illustrated  journals. 
The  nuisance  ought  to  be  obviated  by  the  railroad  officers, 

without  requiring  the  public  to  come  to  the  rescue . 

A  so-called  “  Spanish  Policy,”  is  advertised  (by  mailed 
documents)  by  G.  B.  Chappell  &  Co.,  680  Broadway — a 

swindle . A  book,  called  “  Silent  Friend  ”  extensively 

advertised,  is  to  be  let  alone  severely  except  by  those 

who  are  anxious  to  buy  the  sheer  nonsense . For 

the  “Royal  Havana  Lotteries,”  many  persons  advertise 
themselves,  as  “Agents.”  Nine-tenths  of  these  are 
swindlers  who  pocket  your  money,  and  give  no  answer, 
and  your  chance,  through  any  real  agent  is  not  worth  a  six¬ 
pence  a  ticket.  None  but  the  lunatic  or  insane  will  in¬ 
vest  a  dime  through  any  agency  real  or  pretended . 

Galvanized  wire  for  clothes-line,  if  of  good  quality  and  at 
a  reasonable  price,  is  useful.  Some  who  have  acted  as 
agents  complain  of  receiving  it  of  poor  quality  from  those 
issuinggood  certificates.  We  have  hardly  time  to  investi¬ 
gate  all  these  cases,  and  only  insert  this  paragraph  to  put 

buyers  on  their  guard . “Co-operative”  Insurance 

Companies  are,  in  our  opinion,  not  worthy  of  being 
patronized,  whether  advertised  by  reliable  parties  or  not. 
We  have  seen  some  bogus  advertisers  of  them  who  of 

course  pocketed  all  the  funds  received . But  our  space 

is  exhausted  and  we  must  wait  until  next  paper  before 
finishing  the  pile  of  swindling  schemes  before  us. 
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"Wliat  to  ink  with  Mcn-ManKre. — 

“  J.  II.  F.,”  Lima,  Pa.,  asks  what  is  the  best  thing  to  mix 
with  lien-manure  to  make  a  compost  to  put  in  the  hills 
of  corn.  A  mixture  of  hen-dung,  unleached  wood-ashes 
and  plaster,  frequently  has  a  wonderful  effect  on  corn. 
Whether  they  would  not  have  just  as  good  an  effect  ifap- 
plied  without  previous  mixing,  has  not  been  determined. 
If  the  ashes  and  lien-manure  arc  perfectly  dry ,  no  de¬ 
composition  or  chemical  change  will  take  place  when 
they  are  mixed  together.  But  if  moist,  more  or  less  am¬ 
monia  will  escape,  and  the  plaster  will  not  hold  it.  The 
only  advantage  of  mixing  these  articles  together,  aside 
from  the  ease  of  applying  them,  is  probably  this  :  When 
the  dry  hen-manure  is  thoroughly  broken  up  fine,  and 
mixed  with  the  ashes  and  plaster,  and  applied  in  the 
hill,  the  moist  soil  soon  induces  chemical  action.  This 
produces  more  or  less  heat  immediately  under  the  seed  and 
favors  germination  ;  carbonate  of  ammonia  would  also  be 
given  off  and  would  be  absorbed  by  the  soil  immediately 
in  contact  with  the  roots  of  the  young  corn  plants,  and 
would,  if  everything  is  favorable,  cause  them  to  grow 
rapidly  and  assume  a  dark-green  color.  And  we  all  know 
that  nothing  is  more  important  in  the  management  of  a 
corn  crop  than  to  give  the  plants  a  good  start.  But  'care 
must  be  used  in  applying  the  mixture  or  it  may  do  more 
harm  than  good  by  burning  the  roots.  It  should  be  well 
mixed  with  the  soil  and  not  come  in  direct  contact  with 
the  seed.  Soaie  farmers  apply  it  on  the  hill  after  the 
plants  are  up,  just  as  they  frequently  apply  plaster  or 
ashes  alone. 

A  Run-down  Kliotle  Island  B’ansj. 

— A  lady-farmer  in  Rhode  Island  says :  “  I  want  to  ask  a 
few  questions  about  bringing  a  run-down  farm  into  bear¬ 
ing  order.  What  is  the  best  fertilizer,  when  stable-ma- 
nure  is  out  of  the  question,  for  meadows  without  plowing? 
What  would  be  the  best  to  spread  on  a  cornfield,  with 
stable-manure,  or  on  a  soil  that  is  not  very  light?  ” — One  of 
the  best  means  of  renovation  for  worn-out  grass  lands  is 
a  subsoil  plow,  run  eight  or  ten  inches  deep  at  intervals 
of  two  feet,  first  lengthwise  and  then  across.  This 
should  be  done  early  in  the  spring,  and  followed  with  a 
dressing  of  two  or  three  .hundred  pounds  to  the  acre  of 
finely-ground  bone-dust,  Peruvian  guano,  or  a  reliable 
superphosphate  of  lime.  After  several  rains  have  fallen, 
and  before  the  grass  has  become  too  high,  it  will  be  well 
to  pass  a  roller  over  It,  to  smooth  down  the  elevated 
tracks  of  the  subsoiler.  Any  of  the  special  fertilizers 
mentioned  above  would  be  well  to  use  in  connection  with 
stable-manure  for  corn  ;  one-half  the  amount  being  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  hill  before  the  first  hoeing,  and  the  other 
half  is  to  be  sown  broadcast  before  the  second  hoeing. 

Tlie  Cottage  iritliont  ;i  Cess-pool. 

— A  correspondent  in  Wcstboro’,  Mass.,  asks,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  plan  described  on  page  52  of  the  present  vol¬ 
ume,  what  effect  frost  has  on  the  drainage,  thinking  that 
the  drains  must  be  closed  in  winter  when  the  ground  is 
frozen. — The  author  of  the  article  referred  to  informs  us 
that,  with  more  severe  frost  this  winter  than  he  has  ever 
before  known  in  Newport,  there  has  been  no  trouble ; 
the  drains  having  worked  uninterruptedly.  In  a  colder 
climate,  like  that  of  Massachusetts,  the  ground  imme¬ 
diately  over  the  drains,  and  for  a  foot  or  two  on  each  side, 
should  be  covered  with  a  coating  of  coarse  manure,  or 
some  other  protection,  unless  there  is  a  sufficient  growth 
of  grass  to  keep  the  frost  from  penetrating  to  the  pipes. 
The  covering  should,  of  course,  be  removed  early  in  the 
spring,  as  no  manuring  of  the  land  will  be  necessary 
beyond  what  the  house-drainage  itself  would  supply. 


Multum  in  Parvo  Pocket-knife. 


The  various  combination  pocket-knives,  are  almost 
always  too  heavy  and  clumsy  to  be  constantly  carried  in 
the  pocket.  When  in  London,  four  years  since,  we 
chanced  to  find  the  one  here  illustrated  that  contained 
many  useful  articles  in  a  length  of  3  inches,  and  only 
weighing  abont  2  ounces.  We  have  carried  it  ever  since, 
and  twenty  dollars  would  not  buy  it  if  we  could  not  get 
another.  Its  weight  is  not  inconvenient  in  the  pocket. 
The  handle  is  of  ivory. — Desckiption  :  Fig.  1  shows  it 
closed,  a,  fig.  2,  is  an  excellent  saw  with  double 
teeth,  so  that  it  cuts  smooth  on  both  sides.  We  have 
often  cut  off  an  inch  board  3  or  4  inches  and  more  wide. 
It  is  very  handy  to  cut  a  notch  in  a  stick  instead  of  strain¬ 
ing  the  hands  in  using  a  blade.  Wc  have  found  hundreds 
of  occasions  for  using  it.  b,  is  a  good  pen,  or  nail- 
blade  ;  c,  is  a  strong  screw-driver,  seen  on  one  end  of  the 
closed  knife  (fig.  B).  This  we  have  also  used  hundreds  of 
times  on  all  sizes  of  screws  up  to  an  inch  or  more ;  d,  is 
the  large  blade  ;  e,  is  a  very  handy  hook,  useful  for  lifting 
stove  covers,  prying  open  small  boxes,  doors,  etc.,  pulling 
on  shoes,  cleaning  horses’  hoofs,  and  in  many  other  ways. 
It  is  rasped  at/,  and,  when  shut  down  upon  the  hollow, 
<7,  is  a  convenient  small  nut-crack.  The  flat  back  of  e, 
when  closed,  is  much  used  as  a  small  hammer  for  driving 


tacks,  pins,  etc. ;  h,  is  a  brad-awl  for  punching  or  enlarg¬ 
ing  holes  in  wood,  leather,  harness,  etc ;  i,  is  a  good 
gimlet ;  j,  is  an  effective  cork-screw ;  A,  when  drawn  out, 
is  a  good  pair  of  twezers  for  extracting  slivers,  etc. ; 
and  l ,  when  drawn  out,  is  a  long,  slim,  pointed  brad-awl, 
or  punch,  for  many  purposes.  There  is  no  end  to  the 
uses  for  the  various  parts  of  such  a  knife.  It  has 
saved  us  a  great  deal  of  time  that  would  have  been  con¬ 
sumed  in  looking  after  other  tools.  We  have'  no  doubt 
that  it  saves  us  as  much,  or  more,  than  the  annual  in¬ 
terest  on  a  cost  of  $50  (one  cent  ^  day).  After  four  years 
of  constant  use,  every  part  is  as  good  as  new.  We  name 
it  the  “Multum  in  Parvo  Knife”— “  much  in  little.” 

AVe  have  sent  to  London  and  Sheffield  several  times  to 
get  two  or  three  dozen  for  friends  and  for  holiday 


Fig.  1. 


presents,  but  never  succeeded  in  securing  one  with  all  the 
parts  in  so  convenient  a  size  and  weight.  The  original 
maker  is  reported  deceased.  At  last  we  called  upon  our 
Bronxville  friends,  Messrs.  Smith  and  Clark,  and  we  are 
happy  to  announce  that  they  have  reproduced  for  us  a 
lot  every  way  like  the  original— a  little  better,  if  possible. 
They  can  be  sold  at  $3.50  each,  (sent  by  mail  at  same  price). 
AVe  intend  them,  however,  chiefly  as  Premiums,  and 


make  the  following  offers :  One  of  ,nese  Multum  in  Parvo 
Knives  will  be  presented  to  any  Boy  (or  man)  who  will 
now  send  us  eight  subscribers  for  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  for  1871,  at  $1.50  each;  or  four  subscribers  for 
Hearth  and  Home ,  at  $3  a-year,  to  begin  at  any  time. 
Or  a  club  may  be  partly  for  both  papers,  counting  one 
subscriber  to  Hearth  and  Home  the  same  as  two  sub¬ 
scribers  to  American  Agriculturist ,  or  vice  versa.  It  will 
also  be  sent  for  eight  combined  subscriptions — that  is, 
eight  subscriptions  at  $4  each  for  the  two  journals.  The 
knives  will  be  sent  any  where  iu  our  country,  post-paid. 

— ^  1  — Qi  - 

Slow  nnicSa  Food  aloes  an  Animal 
require  to  Sustain  the  Vital  Functions ?— 

Mr.  R.  S.  Ilinman,  of  Conn.,  writes :  “  ‘Walks  and  Talks,’ 
in  the  February  No.  of  the  Agriculturist,  says  he  ‘  cannot 
find  any  experiments  that  show  the  exact  maintenance 
ration  of  well-bred  cattle,  etc.’  In  the  same  number  he 
says :  ‘An  animal  will  eat  3  lbs.  of  hay  per  day  for  each 
100  lbs.  of  live  weight.’  I  have  a  breeding  mare,  weighing 
1,150  lbs,  and  a  cow  weighing,  I  judge,  about  the  same, 
that  I  have  kept  so  far  through  the  winter  on  1G  lbs.  of 
hay  per  day,  and  I  think  they  are  in  as  good  order  as  they 
were  last  fall.  I  fed  the  same  to  a  couple  of  heifers  com¬ 
ing  two  years  old,  with  calf,  I  suppose,  but  I  find  that 
growing  animals  need  much  more  in  proportioti  to  their 
weight;  and  1  find  that  full-grown  animals  make  more 
manure  from  the  same  amount  of  hay  than  growing 
ones.”  These  are  precisely  the  kind  of  facts  we  want  to 
get  at — provided  they  are  facts.  All  the  evidence  we  have 
tends  to  show  that,  on  the  average,  an  animal  that  is 
growing,  fattening,  giving  milk,  or  working,  requires 
about  3  lbs.  of  hay  or  its  equivalent  per  day  for  each  100 
lbs.  of  live  weight.  -And  what  we  want  to  ascertain  is, 


how  much  of  this  food  is  used  to  keep  up  the  animal  heat 
and  sustain  the  vital  functions  and  how  much  of  it  is  left 
for  the  production  of  growth,  or  milk,  or  force  ?  Mr. 
Ilinman  thinks  about  half  the  food  is  required  for  this 
purpose.  If  the  animal  is  of  a  quiet  dispesition  and  is 
kept  warm  and  comfortable,,  he  is  probably  not  far  from 
right.  But  we  believe  that  bwodhirds  would  be  much 
nearer  the  average.  That  is  to  say,  that  a  cow  weighing 
1,000  lbs.  and  eating  30  lbs.  of  hay  per  day.  would  use  20 
lbs.  of  it  to  “  run  the  machine,”  and  only  10  lbs.  of  it  to 
produce  growth  or  milk.  But  this  is  precisely  the  point 
we  want  to  get  at.  And  we  hope  others  will  make  similar 
observations  to  those  of  Mr.  Ilinman,  and  especially  as¬ 
certain  the  exact  weight  of  the  animal  before  and  after 
the  experiment.  In  regard  to  old  animals -making  more 
manure  from  the  food  consumed  than  growing  animals, 
such  is,  of  course,  the  case,  provided  the  old  animals  do 
not  use  up  as  much  of  the  food  in  fattening  or  in  nourish¬ 
ing  their  young  or  in  producing  milk  as  the  young  ani¬ 
mals  do  in  producing  growth.  The  difference,  however, 
is  far  less  than  is  usually  supposed.  The  heifers  referred 
to  must  have  grown  better  than  we  should  suppose  they 
could  on  the  amount  of  food  mentioned  if  they  took  out, 
for  growth,  5  per  cent  of  the  food  consumed.  It  requires 
liberal  feeding  and  a  well-bred  animal  to  get  10  per  cent 
of  the  food  retained  iu  the  growth. 

- —  * - - -  — - 

About  Railroads  and  Farmers. 

During  a  business  trip  out  on  the  Erie  Railroad  the 
other  day,  we  were  particularly  impressed  by  the  frequent 

announcement  “Passengers  change  cars  for  the - — 

Railroad ;”  that  is  to  say,  every  few  miles  there  w^s 
some  branch  railway  extending  oft"  from  ten  to  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  or  more  into  a  rich  valley,  so  that  the  whole 
southern  part  of  the  State,  but  recently  almost  an  inaccess¬ 
ible  wilderness,  is  now  supplied  with  a  net-work  of  rail¬ 
roads  that  branch  off  from  the  great  trunk  line  like  the 
limbs  or  roots  of  a  tree.  And  this  is  the  case  with  the 
various  trunk  roads  leading  from  the  Atlantic  sea-board 
westward.  Each  one  of  these  roads,  by  bringing  the  re¬ 
gions  through  which  it  passes  nearer  to  a  market,  greatly 
increases  the  value  of  every  acre  of  land,  and  every  house, 
for  a  wide  distance  on  each  side.  AVe  doubt  not  that  it 
could  be  demonstrated  that  there  is  hardly  a  region  pene¬ 
trated  by  a  railroad  where  the  real  estate  has  not  advanced 
enough  to  pay  the  entire  expenses  of  the  road.  For  il¬ 
lustration,  suppose  we  estimate  the  cost  of  the  railroads 
to  average  $31,6S0  per  mile,  or  $G  per  foot.  If  we  con¬ 
fine  the  benefits  to  a  strip  6)4  miles  wide  on  each  side,- 
each  foot  of  railway  would  then  benefit  1*4  acres,  and  if 
taxed  upon  the  land  would  amount  to  $4  per  acre.  Is 
there  a  region  penetrated  by  a  railroad  where  the  advance 
in  real  value  has  not  been  more  than  twice  $4  per  acre 

on  the  average? . The  annual  interest  on  $4  we  will 

call  30  cents.  That  is  equal  to  2  cents  per  bushel  on  15 
bushels  of  wheat,  or  1  cent  per  bushel  on  30  bushels  of 
corn ;  or  30  cents  on  a  ton  of  hay,  and  so  of  other  prod¬ 
ucts.  Is  there  a  point  reached  by  a  railroad  where  the 
advance  in  the  value  of  produce  has  not  been  many  times 
greater  than  this  ?  It  would  be  nearer  the  mark  to  say 
that  the  advance  in  price  is  enough  to  pay  for  a  new  rail¬ 
road  every  year.  The  inevitable  conclusion  is  that  rail¬ 
roads  are  of  an  inestimable  value  to  the  agricultural 
regions  of  our  country,  and  we  hail  with  pleasure  every 
new  railway  enterprise,  no  matter  where  it  is  located. 

As  above  stated,  every  great  truiik  railroad  is  the  center 
or  main  artery  of  a  wide  system  of  branches.  This  is 
true  of  the  N.  Y.  Central  R.  R.,  the  Midland  R.  R.,  ap¬ 
proaching  completion,  theN.  J.  Central  and  Pennsylvania 
Central,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  And  now  we 
are  soon  to  have  still  another  further  southward,  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  R.  R. — which  will  have  advantages 
of  grade,  climate,  etc.,  even  more  favorable  than  any  of 
the  others.  The  construction  is  in  rapid  progress,  and 
will  be  finished  by  the  middle  of  next  year.  All  of  these 
trunk  lines,  aided  by  their  many  branches  and  their 
through  business  from  the  great  AVest,  have  proved  prof¬ 
itable — at  least  their  first  mortgage  bonds  are,  we  believe, 
at  par  or  above,  and  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  they 
will  continue  so.  They  furnish  a  safe,  good  interest-pay¬ 
ing  investment  for  any  surplus  funds.  The  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  R.  R.  offers  a  comparatively  moderate  amount 
of  bonds  per  mile,  as  stated  in  the  advertisement  of 
Messrs.  Fisk  &  Hatch  in  another  column,  and  these  bonds 
are  especially  inviting  to  all  who  have  money  to  invest. 

Coi-Bi-Emasslsiaag-  Maclaine  ioa  B£:oa- 
sas. — A  couple  of  young  men  at  Mission  Creek,  Kansas, 
who  “  have  each  a  homestead,  and  intend  to  make  farm¬ 
ing  their  business,”  wish  to  know  if  it  would  pay  them 
to  buy  a  husking  machine.  “  There  is  but  one  thrashing 
machine  in  this  section,  and  it  pays  well.”  No  doubt; 
and  so  will  the  husking  machine  when  it  is  brought  to 
the  same  degree  of  perfection  ns  the  thrashing  machine. 
Until  this  is  done,  we  Would  advise  our  young  friends  to 
stick  lo  the  farm  and  not  invest  their  capital  in  new  ma¬ 
chines.  They  can  use  their  money  to  better  advantage, 
in  improving  the  land  and  introducing  good  stock. 
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American  Agricultural  Annual 

for  187  3 . — Though  tardy  in  making  its  appearance, 
this  Annual  has  lost  nothing  hy  the  delay.  The  usual 
variety  and  value  of  the  articles  has  been  more  than 
maintained,  and  the  Farmers’  Directory,  which  has  been 
for  two  or  three  years  a  prominent  feature,  has  been  much 
extended  and  better  classified,  giving  the  addresses  of  re¬ 
liable  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  seeds,  fertilizers,  im¬ 
plements,  and  live-stock  over  the  whole  Union.  The  An¬ 
nual  contains,  besides  the  usual  review  of  the  year,  and 
the  pr'ospects  of  the  year  to  come,  with  the  notes  upon 
Progress  in  Dairy  matters,  Veterinary  Medicine,  Fish 
Culture,  and  the  record  of  valuable  Agricultural  Inven¬ 
tions,  etc.  Articles  upon  Peat  for  Fuel,  Steaming  Fod¬ 
der,  Gas-Tar  Walks,  New  Harrows,  Fish  for  Sport  and  the 
Table  (Black  Bass) ;  on  Leguminous  Plants,  by  Joseph 
Harris ;  on  the  best  Potatoes  of  1S70,  by  Dr.  Hexamer, 
on  Mutton  Sheep  and  other  articles  of  practical  value. 
Many  of  the  illustrations  are  of  rare  excellence.  There 
is  a  complete  list  of  the  agricultural  and  kindred  papers 
of  North  America,  and  of  the  books  of  the  past  year  hav¬ 
ing  even  a  remote  reference  to  agriculture. 

The  five  volumes  now  issued  form  a  neat  Fanner's 
Library  of  themselves,  containing  really  a  great  fund  of 
very  valuable  information  upon  many  topics.  They  each 
contain  152  pages,  are  beautifully  illustrated,  and  are 
bound  either  in  enameled  paper  or  cloth  covers.  The 
price  per  volume  is  50c.  in  enamelled  paper;  75c.  in 
cloth.  Sont  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price  by  Orange 
Judd  &  Co.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 

Stands  iai  I#ava. — J.  II.  IV.  We  must  de¬ 
cline  publishing  such  letters  as  yours  ;  if  we  allow  one  to 
present  the  claims  of  his  locality  we  must  allow  all  to  do 
so,  and  we  could  easily  fill  the  paper  with  nothing  else. 

Cii*ial>.s  in  Cattle. — C.,  Oregon  City.  The 
grubs  under  the  skin  of  cattle  along  the  back,  come  from 
an  egg  deposited  by  a  fly..  The  common  name  of  the 
trouble  is  warbles.  A  full  account,  with  illustrations,  was 
given  in  August  last.  The  grubs  may  be  killed  by  press¬ 
ure,  or  by  pricking  them  with  a  hot  sharp  wire. 

BSog-  disease. — J.  M.  Mitchell,  Knob  Nos- 
ter,  Mo.,  Mar.  G,  1871, writes :  “  I  wrote  you  a  month  since 
referring  to  a  hog  disease  prevailing  here.  Since  that 
time  this  neighborhood  has  lost  probably  1,000  hogs. 
The  disease  or  diseases  seems  to  resemble  Measles, 
Pneumonia,  and  Erysipelas  as  described  by  Yonatt  and 
Martin.  One  additional  matter  has  been  noted,  viz.,  the 
existence  of  large  balls  of  small  worms  in  the  windpipe 
of  the  Pneumonia  cases— no  pleurisy.” — All  the  symp- 
tons  and  lesions  you  describe,  are  those  of  malignant  or 
irregular  Measles  or  Rubeola,  which  has  broken  out  in 
the  epidemic  form  in  your  neighborhood.  The  causes  are 
little  known — want  of  cleanliness,  atmospheric  changes, 
individual  predisposition,  and  contagion,  being  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ones.  It  is  a  blood  disease,  usually  associated  with 
severe  derangement  of  the  bowels,  also  with  pulmonary 
troubles;  in  the  first  case  often  called  blue  disease,  or 
hog  cholera.  The  treatment  in  mild  cases  is  generally 
simple. — great  attention  to  cleanliness,  free  ventilation, 
and  little  medicine.  If  the  eruption  is  slow  to  appear  as 
in  severe  cases,  diffusible  stimulants  such  as  camphor 
and  carbonate  of  ammonia  may  be  used  with  good 
effect.  Much  benefit  is  also  obtained  from  elder-flowers 
and  chamomile  teas.  Inoculation  has  not  succeded  yet 
in  producing  a  milder  form  of  the  disease.”— [The  former 
letter  of  this  correspondent  was  sent  to  the  Veterinary 
Editor,  but  was  accidentally  mislaid  and  unanswered.] 

A  Word  to  “  The  Farmer.”— There 
comes  to  us  by  the  foreign  mail  a‘  paper  called  “  The 
Farmer— Tlie  Farm— The  Field— The  Forest— The  Garden 
—A  Journal  for  the  Country  House.”  This  journal  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin.  Havin'* 
reached  its  16th  volume,  one  would  think  it  ought  to 
have  arrived  at  years  of  discretion  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  distinction  between  meum  and  tuum.  A  frequent  in¬ 
spection  of  this  “  Farmer  ’’shows  it  to  be  a  most  unblush¬ 
ing  literary  thief.  For  months  it  has  published  the  “Tim 
Bunker  Papers  ”  as  if  they  were  original  contributions. 
There  was  no  accidental  omission  to  give  credit,  as  it 
has  adapted  the  articles  to  the  English  reader  by  the  use 
of  £  s.  d.  instead  of  our  currency,  and  various  verbal 
changes  have  been  made,  to  try  to  give  the  papers  an 
English  air.  This  is,  of  course,  a  lame  attempt,  as  the 
papers  are  so  thoroughly  American  in  character,  that  no 
intelligent  person  can  be  deceived.  Besides  this,  “The 
Farmer”  has  taken  whole  chapters  from  books  published 
by  us,  and  used  them  in  its  pages  as  communications, 
signing  the  name  or  the  initials  of  the  author,  to  make  it 
appear  as  if  the  matter  were  written  expressly  for  its 
columns.  We  have  allowed  these  tilings  to  pass  unno¬ 
ticed  until,  emboldened  by  our  silence,  “The  Farmer” 


has  committed  an  outrage  upon  propriety  which  calls  for 
the  punishment  of  exposure.  Timothy  Bunker,  Esq.,  is 
the  nom  deplume  which  a  well-known  agriculturist  and 
agricultural  writer  uses  for  a  certain  class  of  his  articles, 
and  is  as  much  his  own  property  as  “Boz”  was  that  of 
Dickens,  or  as  “  George  Elliot”  isnow  that  ofMrs.  Lewes. 
What  would  be  thought  of  a  waiter  who  should  sign  an 
article  George  Elliot?  He  would  be  branded  by  the 
whole  press  as  a  literary  forger.  This  is  exactly  what 
this  “Farmer”  has  done.  Not  content  with  stealing 
“  Timothy  Bunker’s  ”  articles,  it  now  filches  his  good 
name.  In  “  The  Farmer  ”  for  Jan.  30th  we  find  a  note,  in 
which  the  writer  says  that,  not  being  in  a  writing  humor, 
he  has  prevailed  upon  Mark  Twain  to  send  an  account  of 
his  experience  as  an  agricultural  editor— and  this  note  is 
signed  “Timothy  Bunker,  Esq.,”  with  a  coolness  that 
could  only  come  of  a  long  persistence  in  the  habit  of  ap¬ 
propriating  other  people’s  property.  We  know  that 
there  is  no  written  law  to  prevent  these  things,  and  our 
only  redress  is  in  exposing  its  thievery  and  forgery. 

CJi'cat  Mortality  amojig  Swine. — 

We  continue  to  receive  a  great  many  letters  from  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  in  regard  to 
the  diseases  of  pigs.  A  farmer  in  Ohio  writes  that  he 
has  lost  over  60  pigs.  We  cannot  tell,  from  his  descrip¬ 
tion,  what  the  disease  is.  He  sends  us  some  of  their 
teeth,  which  are  discolored  at  the  top,  and  asks  if  the 
disease  can  be  the  “  black  tooth.”  We  have  seen  many 
healthy  pigs  with  teeth  much  blacker  than  those  he  sends 
us.  Black  teeth  may  be  an  effect,  but  cannot  be  a  cause 
of  the  disease.  His  pigs  are  “  fat,”  and  have  been  fed  on 
middlings,  shorts,  and  corn-meal,  cooked,  with  a  little 
raw  corn.  We  could  not  wish  for  better  food,  and  we 
are  assured  that  they  have  had  good  care  and  treatment. 
And  many  others  make  similar  statements.  We  cannot 
account  for  this  great  mortality,  unless  the  ancestors  of 
the  pigs  have  been  badly  treated.  The  whole  subject 
needs  thorough  investigation.  We  would  advise  not  only 
good  treatment  of  the  pigs  we  have,  but  also  the  exercise 
of  great  care  in  selecting  animals  to  breed  from  that  have 
for  several  generations  back  also  received  good  treat¬ 
ment,  and  which  were  selected  to  breed  from  because  of 
their  health,  vigor,  and  general  superiority.  We  are 
aware  that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  find  such  pigs,  but 
this,  at  any  rate,  should  be  our  aim.  We  can  suggest  no 
remedy  for  pigs  actually  diseased.  As  a  rule,  the  best 
thing  to  do  with  a  sick  pig  is  to  make  soap-grease  of 
him.  Our  whole  attention  must  be  turned  to  keeping 
the  stock  healthy. 

Inflammation  of  the  Filing'!!)  In 
Lambs. — The  most  fatal  disease  to  which  lambs,  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  English  breeds  of  sheep,  are  subject,  is  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  lungs.  When  once  attacked,  it  is  rare 
that  a  lamb  recovers.  When  a  farmer  loses  a  lamb,  ho 
should  examine  the  lungs,  and  if  inflamed,  or  there  arc 
parts  which  look  somewhat  like  liver,  cut  out  a  piece  of 
this  inflamed  part  and  throw  it  into  water,  and  if  it  sinks , 
we  may  conclude  that  the  lamb  had  what  physicians  call 
infantile  pneumonia,  or  inflammation  of  the  lungs;  and 
the  next  lamb  that  is  taken  sick,  if  the  symptoms  are 
similarto  the  one  that  died,  may  be  treated  for  this  dis¬ 
ease.  And,  what  is  more  important,  we  should  take  im¬ 
mediate  measures  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease. 
Not  that  it  is  infectious,  but  the  same  causes  that  pro¬ 
duce  it  in  one  case  will  be  likely  to  produce  it  in  others. 
It  is  not  believed  to  be  hereditary,  though  we  have 
known  a  lamb  die  of  the  disease  in  less  than  twenty-four 
hours  after  it  was  born.  We  shall,  probably,  be  safe  in 
concluding  that  there  is  something  wrong  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  ewes  and  lambs.  Damp  and  poorly-ventilated 
sheds,  barns,  or  cellars,  wet  or  fermenting  manure,  that 
the  poor  sheep  and  lambs  are  compelled  to  lie  on,  or  ex¬ 
posure  to  draught?  of  cold  air,  are  among  the  most  fre¬ 
quent  causes  of  this  fatal  disease.  The  month  of  March 
and  beginning  of  April  is  a  particularly  trying  time  for 
young  lambs.  Better  have  them  come  in  February,  or 
defer  it  until  the  latter  end  of  April  or  May.  In  the  steady 
cold  weather  of  February  lambs  will  do  much  better  than 
in  the  damp,  rainy,  cold,  and  changeable  weather  we  fre¬ 
quently  have  the  latter  part  of  March  and  beginning  of 
April.  The  rain  and  melting  snow  make  the  previous 
damp,  and  we  sometimes  have  a  warm  day,  with  the 
thermometer  at  75",  followed  by  a  night  ten  or  fifteen  de¬ 
grees  below  the  freezing-point,  and  the  sheep-breeder 
who  has  not  every  thing  properly  arranged  will  be  likely 
to  suffer  great  loss.  We  know  a  farmer  who,  two  years 
ago  in  March,  lost  fifty  nice  Merino  lambs  in  two  weeks, 

“  and  yet,”  said  he,  “  I  kept  them  very  warm  in  a  base¬ 
ment-cellar.”  They  could  not  have  been  in  a  worse 
place.  Had  he  put  them  on  the  barn-floor,  or  in  the  bays 
above  the  cellar,  he  might  have  saved  every  lamb.  Dry 
cold  is  not  half  as  bad  as  warm  dampness.  Comparative¬ 
ly  little  can  be  done  for  a  lamb  attacked  with  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  lungs.  The  first  thing  is  to  put  it  in  a  warm 
room,  and  wrap  it  in  flannel ;  or,  what  is  better,  make  a  , 


flannel  wrapper  for  it.  Put  some  tincture  of  cantharides 
on  the  chest,  or,  in  the  absence  of  this,  a  mild  mustard- 
blister;  give  half  a  teaspoonful  of  castor-oil  and  3  drops 
of  laudanum,  and  repeat  the  latter  every  four  hours  ;  give 
a  little  warm  new  milk  frequently,  but  not  too  much  at  a 
time.  If  taken  in  t  ime,  the  lamb  may  be  saved,  but  rare¬ 
ly  otherwise.  Should  it  get  better,  it  would  be  well, 
when  it  is  taken  back  to  the  ewe,  to  put  them  in  a  pen 
by  themselves,  and  to  leave  the  flannel  wrapper  round 
the  lamb  for  a  few  days. 

I®rice  of*  Wheat  in  Coimeclicut 
Eighty  Years  Ago. — Mr.  L.  M.  Lane,  in  looking 
over  some  old  papers,  came  across  a  table  his  grandfather 
had  prepared,  showing  the  price  of  wheat  per  bushel  at 
different  times,  from  1790  to  1818,  and  he  has  forwarded 
it  to  the  Agriculturist.  From  February  12,  1790,  to  April 
12,  1791,  the  price  was  5s.  3d.  The  next  year  it  was  4s. 
6d.,  and  the  next,  4s.  From  February  11,  1792,  to  January 
12,  1795,  it  was  4s.  6d,  and  during  the  next  two  years  it 
was  9s.,  showing  that  prices  fluctuated  then  as  much  as 
they  do  now.  In  1798,  it  was  down  to  6s.,  and  in  two 
years,  up  to  9s.  again,  and  the  next  year,  10s.  2d.  In  1803, 
it  was  down  to  6s.  4d.,  and  in  1805,  Us.  9d  ;  in  1803,  7s. 
6d.,  and  in  1810,  it  reached  12s.  In  1S13,  it  reached  12s. 
6d.,  which  is  the  highest  figure  reached  during  the 
twenty-six  years.  In  1816,  it  was  10s.  6d.,  and  in  1818, 
12s.  The  prices  are  taken  from  Mr.  Lane’s  own  books, 
and  the  table  is  prepared  with  great  neatness,  and  doubt¬ 
less  with  much  care. 

- - - - >-■» - 

3Ixlk-iiooms. — Mr.  A.  O.  Bagley,  of  Derby, 
Vt.,  asks  for  a  plan  of  a  good  milk-room.  He 
describes  a  room  built  by  his  father  many  years 
ago,  which  for  some  unknown  reason  is  useless. 
It  is  15  x  20  feet,  3  feet  below  the  ground,  and 
6  feet  above  it;  the  foundation-wall  and  floor 
being  of  stone.  It  is  ventilated  by  a  door  at 
one  end  and  a  window  at  the  other.  The  ther¬ 
mometer  stands,  during  hot  weather,  at  about 
60°  in  the  lowest  part,  and  65°  in  the  highest. 
Still  he  does  not  get  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  cream  that  he  does  in  another  room  where 
the  thermometer  stands  at  80°  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  cream  is  of  no  better  quality. — Unless 
his  thermometer  is  incorrect,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  difficulty.  Common  thermom¬ 
eters  are  often  faulty;  and  if  his  marks  two  or 
three  degrees  too  high,  then  his  cellar  milk- 
room  is  too  cool ;  for  60°  is  the  lowest  that 
should  be  allowed  under  any  circumstances, 
and  unless  the  ventilation  is  very  free,  65° 
would  be  better.  Wo  would  suggest  the  ex¬ 
periment  of  putting  another  window  in  the  side 
of  the  room  that  is  most  exposed  to  prevailing 
summer  winds,  so  as  to  secure  as  free  an  admis¬ 
sion  of  warm  air  as  may  prove  to  be  necessary 
to  secure  the  best  product  of  cream.  We  know 
several  milk-rooms,  built  on  the  plan  of  this 
one,  that  are  entirely  satisfactory;  and  in  all 
successful  milk-rooms,  arrangements  are  made 
to  keep  the  temperature  down  to  65°,  or  lower. 
About  Philadelphia,  where  the  best  butter  is 
made,  they  sometimes  use  spring-houses,  built 
of  stone,  in  the  side  of  a  bank,  setting  the  milk- 
pans  in  water  of  even  less  than  60°  temperature. 
Others  have  dry  milk-cellars,  the  whole  of 
which,  except  room  for  ventilation  at  the  eaves, 
is  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  In  these 
rooms  cream  rises  much  more  slowly  than  in  a 
warmer  temperature;  and  it  is  possible  that 
our  Vermont  friend  would  have  more  cream  if 
he  gave  it  a  longer  time  to  rise. 

Value  or  Clover.  —  Mr.  Harris,  in  his 
January  “Walks  and  Talks,”  falls  far  short  of 
my  standard  of  faith  in  the  manorial  influence 
of  clover.  I  believe,  and  I  think  I  have  had 
good  reason  for  the  belief,  that  “necessarily 
and  immediately  the  actual  field  ”  on  which  an 
abundant  crop  of  clover  has  been  grown  is 
much  richer  by  it,  though  two  cuttings  a  year 
for  two  years  may  have  been  removed  entirely 
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from  it.  As  Dr.  Yoelcker’s  experiments  clearly 
prove,  there  remains  in  the  soil,  after  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  crop,  an  enormous  weight  of 
clover  roots ,  which  on  their  decomposition  sup¬ 
ply,  in  an  available  form,  a  large  amount  of 
plant  food  that  this  vigorous  feeder  has  col¬ 
lected  largely  from  sources  that  would  have 
been  inaccessible  to  the  finer  tendrils  of  wheat 
roots.  Furthermore,  clover  roots  penetrate 
deeply  into  the  subsoil,  and  when  they  decay 
they  leave  open  a  well-furnished  and  inviting 
channel  by  which  the  roots  of  more  delicate 
plants  can  descend  beyond  the  influence  of 
drouth.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  nitrogen  in  the  substance  of  the  roots, 
and  in  the  fallen  leaves  of  the  crop.  Whatever 
the  reason  may  be,  the  fact  is  most  obvious 
whenever  I  have  been  able  to  observe  its  effect, 
that  the  growth  of  clover  has  invariably  added 
to  the  apparent  fertility  (the  available  fertility) 
of  the  soil.  The  good  effect  is  much  more  ob¬ 
vious  after  two  years’  growth  of  the  clover. 


Tim  Bunker  on  Selling  Land. 


Mr.  Editor,— ‘  Ye  do  n’t  say  ye  ’re  gwine  to 
sell  that  Horse-Pond  lot  and  the  Mash,  do  ye  ?  ” 
inquired  Seth  Twiggs,  with  an  astonished  air, 
as  he  walked  up  to  my  shed  where  I  was  chop¬ 
ping  and  splitting  wood.  It  was  a  bitter  morn¬ 
ing,  and  the  frost  hung  upon  Seth’s  long  beard 
and  whiskers  like  a  mantle  of  snow,  and  the 
smoke  curled  up  from  his  pipe  as  from  the  top 
of  a  chimney. 

“  Why  not?”  I  asked.  “The  time  to  sell  any 
thing  is  when  you  can  get  your  price  for  it ;  and 
Deacon  Smith  has  offered  me  more  than  I  think 
the  land  is  worth  to  me  for  farming  purposes.” 

“I  should  as  soon  have  thought  of  your  sell- 
in’  your  house,  blam’d  ef  I  should  n’t,  Squire,” 
said  Jake  Frink.  “I  did  n’t  s’pose  you  could 
buy  that  hoss-pond  lot  ef  you  kivered  it  with 
greenbacks,  it  growed  such  smashiu’  big  crops 
sence  you  got  hold  on ’t.” 

“And  did  ye  say  the  Deacon  was  gwine  to 
buy  the  Mash,  too?”  inquired  Uncle  Jotham 
Sparrowgrass,  as  he  knocked  his  cane  against 
the  hickory  log  on  which  I  was  chopping.  “  The 
Deacon  is  a  master  critter  to  get  hold  of  land. 
He’s  allers  wanting  more.” 

“And  what’s  the  price?”  asked  George 
Washington  Tucker,  who  is  a  good  deal  wor¬ 
ried  about  the  price  of  land,  as  most  landless 
people  are  apt  to  be. 

“  Four  hundred  dollars  an  acre,”  I  answered, 
“cash  down.  The  Deacon  never  runs  in  debt; 
has  always  paid  as  he  goes;  and  if  you  had 
gone  on  that  principle,  you  might  have  owned 
the  best  farm  in  Hookertown  to-day,  instead  of 
living  in  a  wood-colored  house,  with  old  hats  in 
the  windows.  It  was  running  up  scores  at  the 
tavern,  and  at  the  grocer’s,  and  at  every  place 
where  they  would  trust  you,  that  fixed  you,  and 
always  kept  you  a  poor  man.” 

“Four  hundred  dollars  an  acre!  What  a 
price  for  land  in  Hookertown  !  ”  exclaimed  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin  Jones.  “It  will  sarlinly  be  the 
death  of  us;  and  we  might  as  well  get  into  our 
graves  at  once,  to  find  a  spot  where  we  can 
rest.  I  s’pose  I  shall  have  to  move  agin,  Squire, 
this  Spring.” 

“  May-be  not,”  said  I.  “  The  Deacon  has  got 
to  let  the  house  to  somebody,  and  if  you  pay 
the  rent  promptly  I  suppose  he  will  let  you 
stay.” 

“  That,  you  see,  is  just  where  the  shu  pinches. 
I  have  been  bothered  to  death  to  pay  the  rent 
to  you,  and  400  dollars  an  acre  means  higher 


rent  next  year.  Land  is  gettiu’  skase,  and  I 
shall  have  to  emigrate.” 

My  neighbors  are  at  a  loss  to  know  why  I 
will  sell  land  that  is  producing  such  crops  as 
grow  on  the  Horse-Fond  lot  and  the  Marsh — 
two  and  three  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre,  selling 
this  year  at  30  dollars  a  ton.  It  pays  a  big  in¬ 
terest.  I  expect  that  was  what  Deacon  Smith 
looked  at,  when  he  offered  me  four  hundred 
dollars  an  acre  for  it.  Then  it  was  as  product¬ 
ive  grass  land  as  lies  in  Hookertown,  requiring 
very  little  care  to  keep  it  up,  and  never  wanting 
the  plow,  save  with  top  dressing,  to  produce 
paying  crops  as  long  as  grass  grows  anywhere. 
Banks  fail  sometimes  to  make  dividends,  and 
sometimes  fail  entirely.  Since  I  knocked  the 
bottom  out  of  that  pond-hole,  the  Hookertown 
bank  has  gone  up  entirely,  and  the  stockholders 
will  not  get  the  first  red  cent  of  their  capital.  It 
used  to  be  thought  as  good  as  Government  bonds. 
I  was  fool  enough  to  buy  bank  stock  once.  That 
thousand  dollars  haunts  me  yet.  Not  a  dollar 
ever  came  back  again.  But  this  land  that  I 
bought  of  Jake  Frink,  thirteen  years  ago,  for 
forty  dollars,  has  given  me  nothing  but  satisfac¬ 
tion.  I  got  rid  of  a  nuisance  by  draining  it. 
That  has  been  a  comfort  every  time  I  have 
looked  at  it,  and  I  have  seen  it  about  every  day 
since.  It  produced  big  crops,  where  nothing 
but  green  grass  and  hard-hack  grew  before. 
That  was  a  sight  worth  seeing.  The  cattle  ate 
the  hay  well,  and  that  was  cheerful,  and  grew 
fat  and  sold  for  cash,  which  was  not  bad  to 
take.  The  improvement  of  the  land  cost  me 
nothing,  for  the  first  two  crops  paid  for  every 
ditch  and  tile  put  down,  and  left  a  surplus.  I 
have  now  sold  for  800  dollars  what  cost  me  but 
40  dollars.  The  purchase  is  a  good  one  for 
Deacon  Smith,  and  the  sale  a  good  one  for  me — 
i.c.,  I  can  afford  it.  The  Deacon  has  not  so 
much  taste  for  poor  land  as  I  have  ;  don’t  like 
novelties  so  well.  He  is  contented  with  three 
tons  of  hay  to  the  acre  straight  along.  I  get 
sick  of  one  thing  after  a  while,  and  after  raising 
that  crop  for  a  dozen  years,  I  had  rather  begin 
on  a  new  piece  of  worn-out  land  or  swamp, 
and  astonish  the  barren  acres  with  new  crops. 
The  Marsh  has  not  increased  so  much  in  value, 
because  it  was  not  so  well  purchased.  It  cost 
a  hundred  dollars  an  acre,  and  sold  for  400  dol¬ 
lars.  There  was  a  strip  of  upland  with  it  that 
will  answer  for  building-lots,  so  that  the  price 
of  the  Marsh  reclaimed  perhaps  might  not  be 
stated  at  more  than  three  hundred  dollars  per 
aerp.  An  increase  three-fold  upon  stock  that 
has  paid  regular  dividends  of  10  per  cent  for 
thirteen  years  in  succession,  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  fair  business  by  bankers  or  railroad 
men.  I  find  a  good  deal  more  satisfaction  in 
buying  poor  land,  and  fixing  it  up,  than  in  hold¬ 
ing  on  to  land  that  is  producing  about  all  it  can. 
This  sale  of  land  to  Deacon  Smith  will  give  me 
capital  enough  to  buy  another  piece  of  marsh 
four  or  five  times  as  large  as  the  old,  and  to  re¬ 
claim  it.  That  improvement  led  to  a  good 
many  others  in  the  neighborhood ;  and  as  the 
story  was  told  in  the  Agriculturist,  it  led  to 
many  more  in  other  parts  of  the  laud.  I  have 
visited  two  in  Massachusetts,  upon  a  much 
larger  scale,  aud  I  have  heard  of  one,  at  least, 
in  California.  I  calculate  that  the  country  is 
richer  by  a  good  many  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  for  this  Hookertown  experiment.  You  see 
the  light  that  is  put  in  your  candlestick  shines 
a  great  way,  and  helps  a  great  many  people. 
Mi's.  Bunker  sends  her  respects,  and  says  she 
hopes  you  will  keep  shining. 

Iloolcertoion,  Conn.,  I  Yours  to  command, 

Feb.  7,  1871.  f  Timothy  Bunkei:,  Esq. 


Ogden  Farm  Papers— No.  16. 

I  have,  in  my  time,  lost  two  good  “  native  ” 
cows  by  milk-fever,  and  I  have  seen  enough 
fatality  from  this  dreadful  disease  among  my 
neighbors’  cattle  to  have  made  me  fear  it  more 
than  any  non-contagious  ailment  that  ever  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  herd,  and  to  give  some  attention  to 
studying  its  character  aud  treatment.  The  first 
result  of  my  examination  was  a  conviction  that 
the  worst  thing  to  be  done  in  the  premises,  is  to 
call  in  the  assistance  of  a  country  cow-doctor, 
with  his  drugs  and  lancet — and  the  best,  to  leave 
nature  the  fullest  control  of  the  case  ;  adopting 
always  such  aids  as  warmth,  quiet,  and  cleanli¬ 
ness,  aud,  above  all,  the  utmost  care  of  the  diet 
as  a  'preventive  measure. 

It  is  reported  that  cures  have  been  effected 
when  the  disease  has  progressed  so  far  that  the 
animal  can  no  longer  rise,  but  I  have  never  seen 
such  a  case,  nor  would  I  have  much  faith  in  re¬ 
covery  at  this  stage  under  any  form  of  treat¬ 
ment — least  of  all  under  the  violent  handling  of 
common  farriers,  who  know  nothing  beyond 
the  recipes  of  a  school,  whose  science  is  sealed 
to  them,  aud  who  lack  the  judgment  of  its 
trained  practitioners.  I  would  always  appeal  to 
a  sensible  physician  rather  than  to  a  cow-doc¬ 
tor;  but  the  latter  is  often  an  excellent  nurse, 
and  will  be  a  valuable  aid  to  the  physician,  if 
he  can  only  be  made  to  leave  his  lancet  and  his 
bottles  at  home.  The  worst  thing  about  the 
country  farrier  —  after  his  remedies  —  is  his 
“  gab.”  He  always  “  knows  all  about  it ;  ”  and 
he  has  a  power  to  bully  a  farmer  (who  knows 
nothing  himself,  and  who  is  helpless  to  prevent 
the  death  of  his  beast)  that  is  difficult  to  resist. 
But  it  must  be  resisted  or  all  is  lost. 

As  most  farmers  are  so  situated  that  they 
cannot  procure  proper  aid  for  the  treatment  of 
such  sudden  and  severe  illness,  it  will  be  well 
for  them  to  know  what  to  do  to  avoid  it,  and, 
so  far  as  it  is  in  their  power,  to  help  nature  to 
cure  the  disease  when  it  does  arise.  The  great 
safety  lies  in  prevention. 

From  three  days  to  a  month  before  the  calv¬ 
ing  time — longer  with  a  large  milker  or  a  fleshy 
animal  than  with  a  small  milker  or  a  lean  one — 
stop  all  feed  except  dry  hay  ;  if  there  is  much 
milk  in  the  bag,  milk  it  half  out  three  times  a 
day,  even  two  or  three  days  before  calving;  if 
the  bag  is  hot  and  hard,  rub  it  every  hour  with 
the  hand  wet  with  cool  water.  After  the  calf  is 
born,  give  the  cow  half  a  pailful  of  warm  water 
with  a  little  bran  or  flour  in  it,  not  hot  and  not 
too  much.  Give  absolutely  nothing  beyond  this 
one  drink,  and  nowand  then  a  little  warm,  pure 
water,  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  great  source 
of  danger  is  in  food  given  before  or  soon  after 
calving.  There  is  no  safeguard  like  starvation 
— and  nothing  will  so  surely  prevent  fever.  On 
the  second  day  give  a  warm  mash — a  pailful 
this  time — and  about  a  quarter  ration  of  hay. 
The  next  day  give  a  half  ration.  Until  after  the 
fourth  day  do  not  give  even  cool  water  to  drink, 
nor  so  much  hay  as  the  cow  would  like,  nor  any 
other  food  whatever.  The  danger  will  now  be 
passed,  if  the  food  is  gradually  increased  in 
quantity  and  in  richness.  Another  week  of 
good  feeding  will  bring  the  milk  to  its  full  flow. 
If  the  calf  is  removed  at  once,  the  cow  should 
he  milked  from  three  to  six  times  a  day,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  quantity  of  milk  in  her  bag,  until 
after  the  fourth  day,  and  then  gradually  reduced 
to  the  regular  milkings.  I  think 'ten  drops  of 
tincture  of  aconite  on  a  bit  of  bread  given  once 
a  day  until  the  milk  flows  regularly  would  add' 
very  much  to  the  security  of  the  treatment. 
But  the  great  cause  of  the  fever  is  kindness.  Wo 
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all  have  an  insane  idea  that  food  is  the  great 
cureall,  and  your  country  cow-doctor  will 
pour  gruel  through  a  horn  into  the  stomach  of 
a  cow  that  is  down  with  milk-fever,  when  she 
is  already  bloated  with  the  gases  of  her  undi¬ 
gested  food,  and  burning  up  with  a  fire  to  which 
his  food  is  only  additional  fuel.  What  we 
want  to  do  is  to  get  the  food  out  of  the  cow — 
not  to  pour  more  in.  Our  fault  has  been  in 
giving  too  much.  Until  health  is  full}'  restored, 
and  the  cow  raises  a  natural  cud,  the  less  she 
gets  to  eat  the  better— she  ought  to  have  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing.  Have  no  fear  of  starvation.  No 
cow  falls  with  milk-fever  without  food  enough 
in  her  stomach  and  fat  enough  on  her  bones  to 
carry  her  safely  through  any  duration  of  the 
disease,  and  the  great  fear  is  that  she  has  too 
much  of  both.  I  believe  in  high-feeding  in 
health  and  high-starving  in  all  febrile  disease. 

There  is  little  or  no  danger  with  heifers  calv¬ 
ing  for  the  first  time,  and  the  disease  is  less  fre¬ 
quent  in  winter  than  in  summer. 

I  wish  wre  were  a  more  thorough  people 
and  did  not  do  things  on  so  cheap  a  basis. 
Especially  would  it  be  well  if  we  used  a  little 
more  wrouglit-iron  instead  of  cast-iron.  During 
the  frosty  weather,  an  important  casting  of 
my  wind-mill  was  broken.  I  soon  had  a  new 
one  with  which  to  replace  it,  but  the  weather 
was,  incessantly,  too  cold  or  too  windy  for 
the  renewal  to  be  made.  During  all  this  time, 
we  were  suffering  immensely  for  want  of  water. 
The  two  wells  near  the  barn  were  nearly  dry,  the 
pond  frozen  nearly  to  the  bottom,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty,  and  at  great  outlay  for  labor,  that 
we  could  scrape  together  barely  enough  to  water 
the  stock  and  to  make  steam  for  driving  the 
cutting  machine  and  grist-mill.  We  could  not 
get  enough  clean  water  for  wetting  the  cut  feed, 
and  so  we  could  not  steam  jt ;  thus  an  important 
advantage  of  the  machinery  was  lost.  Had  the 
piece  in  question  been  made  of  wrouglit-iron, 
all  this  bother  would  have  been  saved,  and  we 
would  not  have  lost  more  than  its  cost  in  labor 
and  in  inability  to  cook  our  fodder.  The  milk 
and  butter,  too,  fell  off  seriously  in  the  absence 
of  the  steamed  forage  to  which  the  cows  are 
accustomed — possibly,  too,  from  their  not  always 
lniviug  water  at  baud. 

There  is  a  great  advantage  in  having  a 
tight,  warm,  well-ventilated  barn,  and  as  I  went 
about  among  the  cattle  in  the  bitter,  winter 
weather,  I  could  not  help  thinking,  that,  how¬ 
ever  poor  I  might  be,  if  I  were  going  to  start 
afresh  in  farming,  I  would  make  a  snug,  com¬ 
fortable,  airy  stable  the  first  object  of  my  ef¬ 
forts;  for,  in  cold  weather,  while  badly  sheltered 
animals  were  piling  in  all  the  hay  they  could 
get  to  keep  up  the  animal  heat  which  was  being 
constantly  robbed  from  their  coats  by  the  cold 
air  moving  about  them,  mine  seemed  not  to 
be  eating  more  than  in  mild,  winter  weather. 
They  never  looked  better  and  never  seemed 
more  flourishing. 

I  commenced  last  fall  a  new  extravagance, 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  it  pays  wrell.  I  had 
hitherto  wintered  my  young  calves  on  the  same 
food  with  the  yearlings,  and  always  succeeded 
in  bringing  them  through  the  winter  in  toler¬ 
able  condition— quite  as  good  as  the  average. 
This  winter  I  have  given  to  each  from  half  a 
pint  to  a  pint  a  day  of  whole  oats,  and  1  am  sat¬ 
isfied  that  they  hare  grown  as  fast  as  the}'  would 
have  done  on  summer  pasture.  The  growth, 
too,  is  of  the  right  character — in  the  bones;  they 
are  thrifty  and  lusty  without  being  at  all  fat, 


and  I  think  have  a  better  chance  of  becom¬ 
ing  copious,  bony  cows  and  good  milkers  than 
if  they  had  received  only  the  usual  rations. 
Some  of  my  neighbors  feed  coYn-meal  to  their 
calves,  and  I  observe  that  the  effect  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  oats,  producing  less  develop¬ 
ment  of  bone  and  more  of  fat — the  opposite  of 
what  we  want  in  milking  stock. 

We  have  had  some  reason  to  apprehend 
trouble  from  the  cattle  disease  (Epizootic  Aph¬ 
tha),  as  there  have  been  several  cases  on  the 
Island  and  much  of  it  in  different  parts  of  the 
State.  We  hope  to  escape  it  by  applying,  in 
addition  to  the  strict  measures  adopted  by  the 
State  authorities,  a  rigid  system  of  quarantine 
for  our  own  farm.  No  horned  cattle,  sheep  or 
swine  are  allowed  to  come  upon  the  place  under 
any  pretext,  nor  are  our  own  animals  allowed 
to  go  upon  the  highways— the  oxen  being  used 
for  home  work  only.  If  this  system  were 
adopted  by  all  farmers  in  whose  vicinity  the 
disease  breaks  out,  its  spread  would  be  prevented 
and  it  would  die  out  in  a  few  weeks. 

After  weighing  the  question  of  corn-growing 
in  all  its  bearings,  I  have  concluded  to  make 
the  experiment  of  giving  it  up.  This  year  I 
shall  grow  none  for  grain.  Instead  of  it  I  shall 
put  in  double  the  quantity  (nearly  twenty  acres) 
of  fodder  corn,  perhaps  even  more.  In  this  I 
am  “  experimenting,”  for  I  have  never  known 
fodder  corn  to  be  largely  grown  as  a  substitute 
for  hay.  It  may  be  a  failure,  but  I  think  the 
chances  are  good  enough  to  justify  the  trial. 
My  reasoning  is  this  :  If  corn-stalks  that  have 
produced  and  ripened  their  ears,  and  are  only 
cut  when  fully  mature,  and  containing  their  full 
measure  of  woody  fibre,  are  a  good  forage  for 
milch  cows — and  they  are — younger  stalks, 
which  contain  in  their  sap  much  of  the  material 
from  which  grain  is  formed,  have  very  little 
woody  fibre,  and  are  sugary  and  tender,  ought 
to  be  much  better.  The  rock  on  which  there  is 
the  most  danger  of  splitting  is  the  difficulty  of 
getting  the  fodder  sufficiently  cured  to  store 
without  molding.  I  think  this  may  be  done  if 
we  treat  it  as  wTe  do  ripe  corn  fodder,  save-  that 
it  should  be  well  dried,  lying  on  the  ground 
until  thoroughly  wilted,  before  being  sliooked 
up.  Then  the  stacks  must  be  small  and  they 
must  stand  for  some  weeks.  When  they  are 
well  dried  I  think  the  bundles  may  be  put  up 
in  small  stacks  with  safety.  By  the  middle  of 
November  the  stalks  may  be  mowed  away 
with  hay,  unthrashed  oats,  or  other  well-dried 
forage  intermixed  in  layers.  It  will  be  none 
the  worse  for  feeding  for  the  admixture. 

After  all,  corn  is  one  of  the  grasses,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  if  we  can  overcome  the 
difficulty  of  curing,  it  will  be  the  best  of  all 
from  which  to  make  hay  for  milch  cows.  As  to 
the  quantity  that  may  be  produced  from  an 
acre,  I  can  form  no  just  estimate,  but  I  believe 
it  will  be  less  than  those  who  have  only  used 
the  crop  for  soiling  would  suppose.  If  the 
amount  could  be  brought  up  to  five  tons  per 
acre  even  under  the  best  circumstances,  I  think 
we  may  be  satisfied.  From  the  trial  I  have  had 
of  its  quality  I  believe  that  it  will  make  as  much 
milk  or  butter,  ton  for  ton,  as  the  best  qualify 
meadow  or  clover  hay.  However,  this  is  only 
an  opinion,  and  I  hope  to  know  more  about  it 
next  winter  and  to  report  satisfactory  results. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  that  the  teachings  of 
brother  Harris,  as  they  have  been  set  forth  in 
his  invigorating  Walks  and  entertaining  Talks 
on  the  Farm,  are  taking  root  and  producing  so 


good  an  effect.  This  is  observable  in  many 
ways,  but  especially  with  reference  to  Essex 
pigs.  Two  years  ago  I  was  offered  animals  of 
this  stock  at  quite  moderate  prices  from  all 
sources.  A  short  time  since,  my  own  litters 
having  been  sold  down  to  low-water  mark,  and 
applications  constantly  coming  for  more,  I 
applied  to  all  the  breeders  within  my  knowl¬ 
edge  for  young  animals  to  supply  the  demand. 
Only  one  among  them  all  could  offer  sow  pigs 
even  at  $30  each,  and  when  I  wrote  a  few  days 
after  to  say  that  I  would  take  them,  they  had 
all  been  sold  to  go  South.  I  think  that  the 
simple  fact  of  his  influence  in  extending  a 
knowledge  of  this  breed,  is  an  ample  “reason 
to  be,”  as  the  French  say,  for  all  his  writings, 
for  there  is  no  direction  in  which  so  widely 
valuable  an  improvement  is  likely  to  be  effected 
as  in  the  general  introduction  of  these  swine. 
The  “improved”  Berksliires  may  be  as  good — I 
have  never  seen  them ;  it  is  hardly  possible  they 
should  be  better. 

Speaking  of  pigs,  I  hardly  know  which 
makes  me  the  more  glad,  the  rise  of  the  Essex 
or  the  fall  of  the  Chester,  for  a  considerable  ex¬ 
perience  and  much  more  extensive  observation 
have  convinced  me,  that  of  all  mongrel-bred, 
mix-blooded  brutes  that  ever  had  a  name  given 
them,  the  Chesters  are  entitled  to  the  palm.  I 
have  three  or  four  of  them  now,  bred  from 
parents  (not  akin),  purchased  from  the  best 
breeders  in  Chester  Co.  and  warranted  pure 
Chester,  among  which  a  skillful  zoologist  might 
find  clear  traces  of  at  least  a  half-dozen  distinct 
porcine  races.  The  only  quality  in  whidi  they 
are  all  alike  is  the  size  of  the  ears.  If  there  is 
any  difference  in  them  in  this  regard,  it  is  that 
one  has  larger  ears  than  the  other.  There 
seems  to  have  been  an  effort  of  nature  to  prove 
how  much  ear  a  given  amount  of  pig  can  carry, 
and  any  one  of  them  would  supply  material 
enough  to  furnish  the  ears  of  my  whole  family 
of  Essexes — father  and  mother  and  six  children. 

In  my  reports  made  last  summer  of  experience 
with  Thomas’  Smoothing  Harrow7,  I  expressed 
the  opinion  that  it  was  not  so  good  as  the  invent¬ 
or  believed  for  the  cultivation  of  corn.  I  think 
that  this  was  the  opinion  of  many  others  who 
gave  it  a  fair  trial.  Mr.  Thomas  has,  since  that 
time,  made  several  important  modifications  of 
the  implement  with  a  view'  to  overcoming  the 
difficulties  suggested.  So  far  as  I  can  judge 
without  a  trial,  he  has  probably  succeeded,  and 
it  is  especially  notew'orthy  that  he  offers  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  new  implement  to  those  who  were  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  old  one  on  very  fair  terms. 
Whether  the  new  tool  will  be  a  complete  suc¬ 
cess,  of  course  only  a  season’s  trial  will  show7, 
but  what  it  proposes  to  accomplish — the  entire 
work  of  cultivating  field-corn  without  hand 
hoeing — is  so  important  as  to  justify  a  thorough 
trial,  and  the  fullest  publicity  of  the  result. 


Riding  on  Horseback.— No.  2. 

The  practice  prescribed  in  our  last  having 
been  persevered  in  until  the  pupil  has  made 
himself  perfectly  at  home  in  the  saddle,  and  so 
suppled  his  loins  that  the  motion  given  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  has  no  effect  on  the  seat, 
he  may  now  resume  the  stirrups  and  learn  their 
use.  They  arc  very  important  as  a  matter  of 
convenience  and  comfort,  but  they  should  aid  a 
rider  to  easily  regain  his  seat  when  lie  has  lost 
it,  rather  than  to  keep  it.  It  is  very  fatiguing 
to  ride,  even  at  a  walk,  with  the  legs  dangling 
at  the  horse’s  sides,  and  especially  so  when  they 
arc  kept  in  the  position  indicated  in  the  previous 
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article — the  only  position  that  can  give  a 
secure  seat.  In  walking,  a  gentle  support  of 
the  stirrups  will  help  keep  the  body  from  sway¬ 
ing  from  side  to  side  as  the  horse  moves.  In 
trotting,  where  stirrups  are  almost  indispensa¬ 
ble,  they  enable  the  horseman  to  either  “rise  to 
the  trot,”  or  to  so  distribute  the  shock  in 
“  riding  hard,”  that  it  shall  be  no  shock  at  all, 
but  an  easy,  quick  movement,  distributed  be¬ 
tween  the  feet,  the  seat,  and  the  thighs. 

The  length  of  the  stirrups  should  be  carefully 
attended  to.  Take  the  proper  position  in  the 
saddle,  wTith  the  whole  inner  part  of  the  thighs, 
as  far  down  as  the  knees,  pressing  firmly  and 
immovably  against  the  saddle,  and  the  legs 
below  the  knees  hanging  vertically — the  toes 
pointing  a  little  downward.  Then  have  the 
stirrup-leathers  so  adjusted  that  the  irons  will 
just  touch  the  hollows  of  the  feet,  giving  them 
support  without  raising  their  position.  There 
will  then  be  no  danger  that  the  stirrups  will 
disturb  the  seat,  either  by  raising  the  knees  or 
by  the  effort  of  the  rider  to  reach  down  to 
them  when  the  straps  are  too  long,  while  by 
drawing  back  the  feet,  so  that  their  balls  rest 
on  the  irons,  a  leverage  'will  be  given — from  the 
balls  of  the  feet  to  the  ankle-joints — that  will  be 
sufficient  to  maintain  an  even  pressure,  even  if 
the  person  is  thrown  a  little  from  the  saddle  by 
the  movement  of  the  horse.  As  men’s  legs  and 
their  arms  are  generally  of  proportionate 
length,  and  as  the  stirrups  are  usually  fastened 
a  certain  distance  down  on  the  sides  of  the  sad¬ 
dle,  the  stirrups  are  of  the  proper  length  when 
the  whole  length  of  leathers  and  irons  is  a  trifle 
less  than  that  of  the  arm  and  hand ;  that  is, 
lay  the  tips  of  the  fingers  on  the  band  of  the 
leathers  where  they  pass  around  the  bolt  on  the 
saddle-tree,  and  draw  the  irons  toward  the 
arm-pit.  If  they  just  touch  the  muscle  under 
the  shoulder-blade  (not  reaching  away  into  the 
ribs),  the  straps  are  usually  of  the  right  length. 

In  ordinary  riding,  it  is  best  to  have  the  ball 
of  the  foot  touch  the  stirrups,  as  the  play  of  the 
ankle-joint  gives  more  elasticity  to  the  support ; 
but  in  rough  galloping  or  leaping,  it  is  best  to 
“  drive  the  feet  home,”  and  carry  the  stirrup  in 
the  hollows.  Especially  must  small  stirrups  be 
avoided.  The  irons  should  not,  of  course,  be  so 
large  that  the  boot-lieels  can,  by  any  accident, 
get  through  them,  but  there  should  be  ample 
room  for  the  foot  to  be  thrust  in  and  out  with 


perfect  freedom.  This  will  be  one  of  the  best 
safeguards  against  the  worst  mishap  that  can 
befall  an  unhorsed  rider — that  of  being  dragged 


by  the  heels  by  a  runaway  horse,  owing  to  the 
binding  of  the  foot  in  the  stirrup.  There  have 
been  numerous  devices  made  to  prevent  this 
calamity.  The  only  one  of  them  that  is  even 


tolerably  sure  (and  that  one  is  nearly  perfect),  is 
shown  in  fig.  3.  This  is  simply  an  arrangement 
for  closing  the  back  part  of  the  iron  by  which 
the  stirrup-leather  is  fastened  to  the  saddle, 


Fig.  5. — MEXICAN  SADDLE. 


with  a  movable  piece  held  in  place  by  a  spring, 
exactly  as  the  blade  of  a  pocket-knife  is  held. 
It  takes  a  sharp  jerk  to  open  this  catch,  but 
(unless  it  is  allowed  to  become  fastened  with 
rust)  it  will  yield  to  much  less  strain  than  that 
of  a  falling  rider.  These  safety  irons  are  at¬ 
tached,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  all  English 
saddle-trees.  At  some  future  time,  we  shall 
enter  at  length  into  the  question  of  the  con¬ 
struction  of  saddles,  but  the  beginner  is  most 
likely  to  use  the  saddle  that  he  can  get  most 
conveniently.  Whether  this  is  a  “  McClellan” 
(fig.  4),  saddle,  a  Mexican  (fig.  5),  or  the  better 
English  (fig.  6)  saddle,  is  not  very  important  at 
the  commencement. 

Precisely  as  he  has  schooled  his  muscles 
to  the  requirements  of  his  new  position  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  stirrups,  so  must  the  learner  now 
learn  to  make  proper  use  of  them,  and  he  should 
attempt  nothing  further  until  he  has  learned 
how  to  use  these  accessories — that  is,  how  to 
use  them  as  accessories  only ,  not  as  an  essential 
dependence.  Their  most  important  office  is  to 
rest  the  legs,  and  to  relieve  the  muscles  of  the 
fatiguing  work  of  keeping  the  seat  firm  at  all 
times.  So  long  as  there  is  no  unusual  disturb¬ 
ance  of  the  position,  it  is  well  to  depend 
mainly  on  the  stirrups  to  preserve  it ;  but  any 
sudden  start,  in  whatever  direction,  should  find 
the  knees  and  thighs  at  once  ready  to  perform 


their  duty  of  grasping  the  saddle.  This  cannot 
be  the  case  if  the  weight  is  thrown  too  much 
on  the  feet;  but  it  is  also  important  to  learn  to 
stand  in  the  stirrups  (while  the  horse  is  in  mo¬ 
tion),  turning  so  as  to  look  to  the  rear,  and  to 
throw  the  weight  first  on  one  foot  and  then  on 
the  other;  in  short,  to  assume  every  possible 
position  rapidly  and  easily,  for  all  this  adds 
immensely  to  the  security,  freedom,  and  grace 
of  the  seat.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  one  can 
hope  to  become  so  perfect  a  horseman  as  to 
justify  the  old  description  as  being  “  a  part  of 
the  horse,”  of  “  seeming  to  grow  out  of  the 
horse’s  back.” 

This  branch  of  the  subject — acquiring  a  good 
seat  with  and  without  the  aid  of  stirrups — may 
be  appropriately  closed  by  a  quotation  from 
“  Man  and  Horse”  :  “  When  you  can  sit  your 

horse  perfectly  in  his  trot  and  canter,  you  pos¬ 
sess  a  seat  such  as  not  one  rider  in  half-a-dozen 
ever  acquires.  You  are  still  far  from  being  a 
good  horseman.  You  cannot,  indeed,  properly 
speaking,  be  termed  a  horseman  at  all.  But  you 
may  look  forward  with  confidence  to  becoming 
what  most  men  would  consider  an  excellent 
horseman  ;  because  you  have  had  the  patience 
and  perseverance  to  drudge  on  until  you  have 
been  bumped  and  jolted  into  a  smooth  and  solid 
union  with  your  saddle.  It  is  by  the  absence  of 
this  union,  and  by  the  abrupt  shocks  and  dis¬ 
placements  to  which  they  are  consequently  ex¬ 
posed,  that  so  many  riders  are  disabled  from 
acquiring  the  proper  use  of  their  hands  and 
legs;  consequently  from  ever  becoming  masters 
of  their  horses.” 

The  next  step  should  be  to  free  yourself  from 
your  bondage  to  the  person  who  has  up  to  this 
time  managed  your  horse  for  you ;  and  a  real 
bondage  it  is,  as  you  will  find  when  you  first 
attempt  to  take  him  in  hand  yourself.  You 
may  even  have  been  somewhat  accustomed  to 
riding  before  your  present  exercises  com¬ 
menced,  yet  you  will  feel  very  awkward 
when  you  first  attempt  to  repeat  your  lessons 
while  managing  the  animal  yourself;  for  the 
mere  fact  of  having  to  do  something  with  your 
hands  will  have  a  tendency  to  constrain  your 
position.  It  gives  the  body  another  employ¬ 
ment,  and  the  combination  of  demands  upon  it, 
and  upon  the  attention,  must  be  made  familiar 
before  it  can  become  easy.  There  is  no  other 
rule  than  to  learn  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  then 
to  learn  the  combination  of  each  with  all  that 
has  preceded  it,  before  taking  the  next  step  ; 


Fig.  6.— ENGLISH  SADDLE. 


and  this  rule  is  equally  applicable  to  the  man 
and  to  the  horse.  Both  are  “  getting  the  knack  ” 
of  an  artificial  habit,  and  they  must  learn  it 
gradually ,  or  they  will  never  learn  it  at  all. 
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Hybrids  among  Domestic  Poultry. 

At  the  recent  Poultry  Pairs  at  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  and  elsewhere,  several  interesting 
hybrids  have  been  exhibited.  Two  of  these  we 
have  had  drawn  and  engraved.  They  are  shown 
in  the  accompanying  picture,  and,  with  quite  a 
large  class  of  similar 
origin,  form  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  will  re¬ 
pay  the  close  study 
of  naturalists.  The 
curious  fowl  in  the 
background  is  a 
cross  betwreen  the 
'Turkey  -  hen  and 
Guinea  -  cock.  Its 
■appearance  is  so 
totally  dissimilar  to 
that  of  either  parent, 
that  strong  efforts 
were  made  to  throw 
a  doubt  upon  this 
statement  of  its  ori¬ 
gin  ;  but  after  a 
close  canvassing  of 
the  testimony,  we 
see  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  truth  of 
the  breeder’s  asser¬ 
tion,  especially  as  it 
was  confirmed  in  a 
singular  and  con¬ 
clusive  manner  by  a 
gentleman  from  Kansas,  who  recognized  the 
fowl  at  once  as  the  product  of  this  cross,  from 
having  seen  similar  ones  at  the  Par  West.  In 
this  bird  we  have  a  style  of  plumage  much  like 
that  of  the  barn-door  fowl.  The  body  somewhat 
like  the  Turkey,  but  more  like  the  former.  The 
shape  of  the  head  is  also  more  like  the  barn-door 
fowl  than  the  Turkey,  and  totally  dissimilar  to 
the  Guinea-hen.  There  is,  however,  a  caruncu- 
lated  ring  about  the  eyes,  and  a  pendant  curtain- 
like  appendage  which  hangs  below  the  bill,  not 
unlike  that  of  the 
Turkey,  but  cover¬ 
ed  with  feather,  as 
is  the  -whole  head. 

The  tail  is  much 
like  that  of  the  hen, 
but  set  drooping ; 
and  we  regard  the 
fact,  that  the  legs 
are  considerably 
feathered,  to  be,  on 
the  whole,  the  most 
remarkable  feature 
of  this  strange  ani¬ 
mal  ;  neither  of 
the  parents  have 
feathered  legs,  nor, 
so  far  as  we  know, 
have  ever  shown 
any  tendency  to 
feathering  upon  the 
legs.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  its  curi¬ 
ous  form  and  dis¬ 
similarities  to  its 
parents,  this  bird 
is  totally  uninterest¬ 
ing,  being  shy  and  wild,  and  apparently  foolish, 
and  uttering  a  peculiar  sharp, startled  cry, not  like 
that  of  any  of  our  domestic  poultry.  In  sexual 
character  it  is  a  true  mule.  A  Turkey-hen  was  left 
solitary  upon  the  farm  where  this  bird  was  bred, 
and  accepted  a  Guinea- cock  for  her  mate.  She 
laid  several  eggs,  which  hatched ;  but  this,  we 


believe,  was  the  only  bird  which  was  raised. 
Tiie  pair  of  beautiful  ducks  shown  in  the  en¬ 
graving,  are  as  comely  as  their  companion  is 
the  reverse.  They  were  bred  by  crossing  the 
Musk-drake  upon  common  ducks.  These  are 
mules  also,  but  of  symmetrical  form  ;  and  we 
believe  others  like  them  have  not  unfrequently 


i  bred  with  one  or  the  other  of  the  parent  breeds, 
as  do  also  the  mongrel  geese,  which  are  bred 
between  the  China  or  African  and  the  common 
geese.  The  valuable  characteristic  of  these 
“mongrel”  ducks,  as  well  as  geese,  is  their  ex¬ 
cellence  for  the  table.  They  grow  rapidly  to  a 
large  size,  fatten  very  easily,  and  are  of  excel¬ 
lent  flavor,  without  the  musky  odor  of  one  of 
the  parent  species.  These  bird’s  always  bring 
a  good  price  in  market,  and  it  is  rather  re¬ 
markable  that  more  of  them  are  not  raised. 


Those  who  fish  for  “pot”  resort  to  means 
of  capture  that  the  regular  sportsman  looks 
upon  with  contempt.  One  of  the  ways  of 
taking  fish  in  an  unsportsmanlike  manner  is  by 
shooting  them.  Mr.  R.  E.  Robinson,  of  Ver¬ 


mont,  sends  us  a  sketch  of  the  manner  of  hunt¬ 
ing  for  pickerel,  and  the  following  account : 

“  When  the  ice  thaws  out  in  the  marshes  of 
Lake  Champlain  and  the  more  sluggish  of  its 
tributaries,  the  pickerel  come  in  great  numbers 
into  the  shallow  water,  lying  basking  in  warm, 
sheltered  places,  or,  in  bright  still  days,  playing, 
with  their  back  fins 
just  breaking  the 
surface  of  the  water. 
I  do  not  know 
whether  they  come 
to  spawn,  but  con¬ 
clude  so  from  the 
fact  that  there  are 
almost  always  two 
or  more  together,  a 
female  and  male,  or 
a  female  and  several 
males.  With  many, 
shooting  them  at 
this  season  is  a  fa¬ 
vorite  sport.  The 
fowling  -  piece  is 
most  used,  though 
some  prefer  the 
rifle.  The  sports¬ 
man,  if  so  he  may  be 
called,  walks  slowly 
along  the  shore,  or 
wades  cautiously  in 
the  shallow  water; 
or,  what  is  better,  is 
paddled  in  a  light- 
boat  by  the  skillful  hand  of  a  companion,  and  ex¬ 
amines  closely  every  place  in  which  fish  are  like¬ 
ly  to  lie  in,  and  watches  for  the  ripple  of  a  fin  on 
the  glassy  surface.  When  a  fish  is  discovered,  he 
approaches  it  with  the  utmost  caution  as  closely 
as  he  can  without  disturbing  it,  for  it  is  useless 
to  fire  at  a  fish  at  a  greater  distance  than  ten  or 
twelve  yards;  nor  even  at  that,  unless  it  is  very 
near  the  surface.  Having  come  as  close  as  may 
be,  the  hunter  aims  low,  to  allow  for  refraction, 
and  fires.  If  lie  is  near  enough,  and  has  aimed 
correctly,  ho  is  re¬ 
warded  by  seeing 
the  gleaming  bell}', 
or  bellies,  of  one, 
two,  three,  some¬ 
times  as  many  as 
eight  or  nine  picker¬ 
el,  turned  up,  shin¬ 
ned  and  motionless. 
Now  he  must  bestir 
himself  with  all 
speed  to  secure 
them,  or  such  fish 
as  are  not  killed 
outright — and  they 
seldom  are  — -  will 
come  to  their  senses 
and  be  off  like  light¬ 
ning.  If  the  sports¬ 
man  shoots  from  a 
boat,  lie  should  have 
a  spear,  gaff,  or  land¬ 
ing  net  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  ;  but  if  on  foot, 
he  must  trust  to  his 
hands  alone.  Some¬ 
times,  all  the  condi¬ 
tions  being  favorable,  great  numbers  of  fish 
are  taken  in  the  manner  we  have  described, 
and  the  sport  is  very  exciting.  Now  and  then 
a  monster  pickerel,  of  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds’ 
weight  is  killed,  but  the  average  weight  is  from 
two  to  six  pounds.  Very  large  fish  are  sel¬ 
dom  taken,  as  they  are  scarce,  and-*  very  wild.” 
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Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— No.  88. 


The  Deacon  has  been  visiting  a  farmer  in  an 
adjoining  town,  and  brought  me  a  sample  of  his 
clover  hay.  It  i3  as  bright,  sweet,  and  almost 
as  green  as  when  cut,  “I  thought  I  would  let 
you  see,”  said  the  Deacon,  “  what  kind  of  hay 
a  good  old-fashioned  farmer  makes.  He  says 
he  would  not  have  one  of  those  spreading  ma¬ 
chines  if  you  would  give  him  one.  The  less 
you  stir  clover  hay  the  better.” — “It  is  splendid 
hay,”  I  said;  “but  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have 
not  got  some  that  is  just  as  good,  though  not 
quite  so  bright.” — “Ail  his  hay  is  just  like  this,” 
said  the  Deacon ;  “  I  picked  this  out  of  the  barn 
just  as  it  came.  It  is  a  good  sample  of  the 
whole.” — Now,  it  so  happened  that  the  Deacon 
had  not  bis  spectacles  with  him,  and  there  was 
a  good-sized  thistle  in  the  sample  of  hay. 
“Well,  Deacon,”  said  I,  “  if  this  «sa  fair  sample 
of  the  whole,  your  friend  has  as  many  thistles 
on  his  farm  as  I  have,  though  I  presume  I  can 
beat  him  in  docks.” — By  thorough  cultivation, 
I  have  made  encouraging  progress  in  reducing 
the  number  of  all  weeds  on  my  farm  except 
docks.  It  would  seem  that  the  more  we  work 
the  land  the  more  the  docks  grow.  It  causes 
the  seeds  to  germinate.  There  ought  to  be 
some  way  of  killing  the  young  dock  plants  in  a 
wholesale  way,  but  I  have  not  yet  discovered 
it.  The  Deacon  says  he  will  cure  his  clover 
hay  in  future  as  his  friend  does,  and  thought  I 
would  do  the  readers  of  the  Agriculturist  a 
good  turn  by  publishing  the  method.  It  is  sim¬ 
ply  this :  Cut  the  clover  with  a  machine  in  the 
morning.  Let  it  lie  until  toward  evening,  with¬ 
out  stirring  it,  and  then  put  it  in  moderate-sized 
cocks,  and  let  it  remain  in  these  cocks  until  it  is 
well  cured  and  fit  to  draw  into  the  barn.  Last 
year  he  let  the  cocks  remain  out  five  or  six  days. 
Now  this  is  a  capital  way  of  curing  clover  hay, 
'provided  you  could  be  sure  of  the  weather.  I 
was  with  Lawes  and  Gilbert  when  they  made 
their  well-known  experiments  with  different 
manures  on  red  clover,  and  I  took  duplicate 
samples  of  25  lbs.  of  the  clover,  as  soon  as  it 
■was  cut  from  each  plot,  for  analysis.  Of  course 
we  had  to  save  every  particle  of  it,  and  -we 
wrapped  each  sample  in  large  sheets  of  brown 
paper,  and  conveyed  it  to  a  well-ventilated 
room  warmed  by  a  stove.  Better  hay  was 
never  made,  and  nothing  would  please  me  bet¬ 
ter  than  to  have  a  hundred  tons  of  such  hay  to 
feed  out  every  winter.  And  if  the  Deacon  will 
cure  it  for  me  in  this  way,  I  will  let  him  have 
the  job:  Cut  the  clover  when  the  dew  is  off, 
and  draw  it  in  immediately  without  bruising  it, 
and  then  cure  in  thin  layers  in  a  warm  ventil¬ 
ated  room  in  the  shade ;  this  is  the  perfection 
of  hay-making.  But  this  cannot  be  done  ‘in 
practice.  Now,  what  is  the  next  best  method? 
To  bruise  the  clover  as  little  as  possible,  and 
dry  it  by  means  of  the  wind  rather  than  by  the 
sun ;  and  never  let  it  be  exposed  to  dew  or 
rain,  especially  after  it  is  partly  cured.  But,  this 
is  comparatively  a  slow  method ;  and  every 
day’s  delay,  and  in  fact  every  hour’s  delay,  in¬ 
creases  the  risk  of  having  the  hay  damaged  by 
rain.  Taking  this  into  consideration,  and  after 
giving  considerable  thought  and  study  to  the 
subject,  I  have  concluded  that,  all  things  con¬ 
sidered,  the  best  plan  is  to  cure  the  hay  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  possible.  If  you  chew  a  blossom  of 
clover,  you  will  find  it  quite  sweet.  It  contains 
considerable  sugar.  And  this  sugar  is  soluble 
in  water.  And  yet  the  heaviest  rain  falling  con¬ 
tinuously  on  a  field  of  growing  clover  in  full 
blossom  will  not  wash  out  a  particle  of  the 


sugar.  The  sugar  is  soluble,  but  the  water  can¬ 
not  get  at  it.  But  cut  down  the  clover  and  let 
it  wilt  and  become  partly  dr}’,  and  the  water 
will  then  wash  out  the  sugar. 

Experienced  hay-makers  know  very  well  that 
a  heavy  rain  or  dew,  falling  on  clover  only  just 
cut  down,  will  not  injure  it.  But  rain  or  dew, 
falling  on  a  field  of  partially-cured  clover,  does 
considerable  damage.  And  the  more  the  clover 
has  been  bruised  in  shaking  it  about,  the  great¬ 
er  will  be  the  damage  done  by  the  rain.  Bear¬ 
ing  these  facts  in  mind,  when  there  is  consider¬ 
able  clover  to  cut,  I  would  start  the  machine 
about  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  cut  as 
long  as  I  could  see;  and  unless  there  was  a  very 
heavy  dew,  I  would  start  the  machine  soon 
after  daylight  in  the  morning,  and  keep  on  cut¬ 
ting  until  nine  or  ten  o’clock.  By  this  time  t he 
hay  cut  the  night  before  will  need  moving. 
How  best  to  do  this  is,  with  me,  an  open  ques¬ 
tion.  Some  good  farmers  do  it  with  a  tedding 
machine.  My  own  plan  has  been  to  take  a 
self-acting  steel-rake,  that  can  be  easily  raised 
and  lowered  rapidly,  and  pull  the  clover  into 
small  windrows,  five  or  six  feet  apart.  In  an 
hour  or  so  afterward,  turn  these  windrows  by 
hand,  and  if  any  of  the  clover  is  green  and 
matted  together,  shake  it  out.  Treat  the  morn¬ 
ing-cut  clover  in  the  same  way.  And  if  you  have 
time,  turn  the  night-cut  clover  again  before  din¬ 
ner;  but  if  not,  turn  it  immediately  after  dinner. 
If  it  has  been  spread  out  much  in  turning,  the 
horse  steel-rake  can  be  used  again  to  consider¬ 
able  advantage.  I  have  a  twelve-year-old  boy 
that  does  this  work  with  the  rake  to  perfection. 
The  rake  is  lifted  by  the  wheel,  and  it  is  thrown 
in  and  out  of  gear  by  a  lever.  He  moves  this 
lever  back  and  forth,  and  keeps  the  rake  going 
up  and  down  about  every  second.  The  object 
is  not  to  rake  the  grass  together,  but  to  turn  it. 
The  oftener  the  green  hay  can  be  stirred  the 
more  rapidly  it  cures,  and  this  is  the  main  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  first  day’s  operations.  About  three 
o’clock,  pull  the  hay  together  into  windrows 
with  a  wooden  revolving-rake,  and  put  it  into 
moderate-sized  cocks.  At  the  same  time,  let  the 
boy  with  the  steel-rake  run  it  between  the  rows 
of  cocks,  and  make  every  thing  clean  and  snug. 
The  next  morning,  if  necessary,  turn  over  the 
cocks,  and  spread  out  any  part  of  the  hay  that 
is  still  green.  And  it  may  be  necessary  to  turn 
the  hay  again  in  an  hour  or  so.  By  one  o’clock 
the  hay  should  be  fit  to  draw  in.  The  objec¬ 
tions  to  this  method  are  (1),  that  it  takes  more 
labor,  and  (2)  that  opening  the  cocks,  if  done 
carelessly,  may  shake  off  the  leaves  of  the 
clover,  which,  except  the  blossoms,  are  the  best 
part  of  the  hay.  The  advantage  is  simply  a 
gain  of  time,  and  less  risk  from  bad  weather. 

A  heavy  growth  of  clover,  badly  knocked 
down,  and  twisted  together  by  rain  and  wind, 
is  a  bad  crop  to  handle.  Better  cut  a  heavy 
crop  early,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  having  it 
fall  down.  What  you  lose  in  the  first  crop  by 
early  cutting,  you  will  gain  in  the  second,  or  in 
the  seed.  Or,  if  you  are  short  of  pasture,  an 
early-cut  field  of  clover  soon  gives  a  capital  bite 
for  recently-weaned  lambs.  But  early-cut  clover 
shrinks  a  good  deal,  and  it  requires  extra  care 
in  curing.  The  hay  is  very  deceptive.  It  ap¬ 
pears  cured  when  it  is  not.  The  sap  is  quite 
weak,  and  the  ingredients  of  the  clover  are  only 
partially  organized,  and  consequently  more  in¬ 
clined  to  run  into  injurious  fermentation.  Ear¬ 
ly-cut  clover,  therefore,  must  be  thoroughly 
cured.  It  then  makes  capital  hay  for  milch  cows. 

One  of  our  large  potato-dealers  remarked  to¬ 


day  :  “  Early  Rose  will  be  cheap  next  fall,  and 
Peachblows  scarce  and  high.  Everybody  is 
going  to  plant  Early  Rose.”  I  wish  I  could  be 
sure  that  Peachblow’s  would  bring  a  good 
price.  There  is  no  crop  that  pays  better,  in  this 
section,  than  Peachblow  potatoes,  provided 
you  have  a  good  yield,  and  get  a  fair  price.  I 
sold  mine  this  year,  in  February,  for  $1  per 
bushel  of  GO  lbs.  If  I  could  be  sure  of  50  cents 
a  bushel  at  digging-time,  potatoes  would  pay 
much  better  than  any  other  farm-crop.  But  we 
should  make  our  land  rich  enough  to  average 
200  bushels  per  acre.  The  labor  of  digging  is 
the  main  objection  to  the  crop,  and  the  only 
practicable  wTay  of  lessening  this  labor  is  by  get¬ 
ting  a  large  yield  per  acre.  It  costs  very  little 
more  to  dig  an  acre  that  will  yield  200  bushels, 
than  one  thatonly  yields  100  bushels;  and  if  the 
poor  crop  is  weedy,  as  it  is  likely  to  be,  it  will 
cost  more  to  dig  the  hundred  bushels  than  the 
two  hundred.  I  think  you  can  raise  more  pota¬ 
toes  per  acre,  provided  the  land  is  rich  enough, 
by  planting  in  rows  than  by  planting  in  hill's, 
but  it  costs  more  to  hoe  them,  and  a  good  deal 
more  to  dig  them.  And  so,  except  on  high- 
priced  land,  it  is,  perhaps,  better  to  plant  in 
hills,  say  three  feet  apart  each  way.  Last  year 
I  planted  my  Peachblows  31  feet  apart  each 
way,  and  tw’O  sets  in  each  hill,  and  the  tops 
completely  covered  the  ground.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  we  talk  too  much  about  “  large  vs.. 
small  potatoes  for  seed,”  “  planting  in  hills  or 
drills,”  and  depth  of  covering,  and  far  loo  little 
about  enriching  and  preparing  the  ground,  and 
keeping  the  crop  free  from  weeds.  If  the  land 
is  dry,  rich,  and  clean,  and  the  potatoes  are 
planted  in  good  season,  and  the  soil  kept  well 
stirred  by  the  use  of  the  cultivator  until  there 
is  actual  danger  of  cutting  off  the  roots  and 
tubers,  and  any  weeds  that  have  escaped  the 
hoe  are  afterward  pulled  out  by  hand,  the 
chances  are  favorable  for  a  good  crop,  no  mat¬ 
ter  wThat  system  of  planting  is  adopted.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  land  is  wet  and  poor, 
and  the  -weeds  are  suffered  to  choke  the  crop,  it, 
is  no  use  sending  to  Dr.  Ilexamer  for  seed,  or 
of  asking  him  what  is  the  best  method  of  culti¬ 
vation.  With  all  his  skill,  he  cannot  tell  you 
how  to  raise  a  good  crop  in  such  circumstances. 
Get  the  land  right,  and  if  you  have  then  time  to 
talk  about  new  varieties,  and  the  best  method 
of  planting,  well  and  good  ;  but  do  not  try  to 
get  a  good  crop  by  any  species  of  agricultural 
legerdemain.  You  cannot  cheat  nature;  and  all 
who  attempt  to  do  so  arc  ultimately  found  out 
and  punished.  It  is  the  greatest  evil  connected 
with  our  farming. 

Mr.  Cook,  of  Perry  Co.,  Pa.,  says  he  has  two 
hundred  acres  of  land  that  has  been  dressed 
with  lime  at  the  rate  of  100  to  150  bushels  per 
acre.  This  puts  it  into  paying  condition,  but 
not  much  more.  And  he  wants  to  bring  it  into 
a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  he  cannot  possi¬ 
bly  make  barn-yard  manure  enough  for  this 
purpose,  and  he  asks  if  it  will  pay  to  use  pure 
bone-dust  at  $50  per  ton.  With  ordinary  farm- 
crops  I  do  not  think  it  will.  It  would  pay  bet¬ 
ter  on  turnips  and  mangel  wurzel  than  on  any 
other  crop,  and  if  we  could  get  it  for  about  $25 
per  ton,  it  would  be  a  profitable  manure  for 
turnips,  and,  probably,  for  old  grass-land  in  the 
dairy  districts.  I  think  Mr.  Cook  can  make 
manure  much  cheaper  than  he  can  buy  it.  Land 
that  has  received  such  a  liberal  dressing  of  lime 
ought  to  produce  capital  crops  of  clover.  And 
the  clover  may  be  fed  out  on  the  farm  in  con¬ 
junction  with  bran  and  oil-cake,  and  thus  the 
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richest  of  manure  would  be  obtained.  It  is 
much  more  economical  to  buy  bran  and  oil-cake 
than  to  buy  bone-dust  at  $50  per  ton. 

.  The  present  condition  of  the  artificial  manure- 
market  in  this  country  is  eminently  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  farmer.  The  manures  are  mostly 
poor  in  quality  and  very  high  in  price.  If  we 
could  get  Peruvian  guano,  containing  15  per 
cent  of  ammonia  and  25  per  cent  of  phosphates, 
for  $60  per  ton  in  gold,  we  could  afford  to  use 
it.  Formerly  it  was  not  difficult  to  obtain  guano 
that  would  come  up  to  this  standard.  But,  as  I 
understand  the  matter,  the  deposits  of  guano  on 
the  Cliincha  Islands  are  exhausted,  and  the 
guano  now  sold  by  the  Peruvian  Government  is 
very  variable  in  composition,  and  of  inferior 
average  quality.  Some  cargoes  are  worth  as 
much  again  per  ton  as  others  equally  “  genuine 
as  imported.”  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  dealers. 
It  is  owing  to  the  variable  quality  of  the  guano 
on  the  islands.  There  is  but  one  remedy  for 
this  evil.  The  Peruvian  Government  should  in¬ 
struct  its  agents  to  sell  the  guano  in  accordance 
with  its  intrinsic  value,  or  in  other  words,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  composition.  Take,  for  instance, 
a  guano  containing  14  percent  of  ammonia  and 
25  per  cent  of  phosphates  as  a  standard,  and 
worth  say  $60  per  long  ton  in  gold.  The  am¬ 
monia  would  then  cost  us  14  cents  per  lb.,  and 
the  phosphates  3  cents  per  lb.  The  Peruvian 
Government  is  selling  some  guano  in  our  mark¬ 
ets  at  these  figures,  and  all  we  ask  is  that  it 
shall  sell  all  its  guano  at  the  same  rates.  If  the 
rates  are  not  high  enough,  put  them  higher;  say 
16  cents  per  lb.  for  the  ammonia,  and  3  cents 
for  the  phosphates.  But  whatever  price  is  de¬ 
termined  on,  let  all  the  guano  sent  here  by  the 
Peruvian  Government  be  sold  at  one  uniform 
price,  according  to  its  composition.  We  have  a 
right  to  ask  this;  and  until  some  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  is  made,  there  can  be  no  satisfactory  trade 
in  guano.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  United 
States  would  take  200,000  tons  of  Peruvian 
guano  a  year,  if  the  trade  could  be  placed  on  a 
satisfactory  basis.  Until  then,  our  dealers  should 
turn  their  attention  to  nitrate  of  soda.  Cannot 
it  be  imported  for  $70  or  $75  per  long  ton,  in 
gold?  Ordinary  commercial  nitrate  of  soda 
contains  nitrogen  equal  to  19  per  cent  of  am¬ 
monia.  It  acts  quicker  than  guano,  and  I  would 
be  willing  to  pay  20  cents  a  lb.  for  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  ammonia.  This  would  be  $85.12  per  tou 
for  the  nitrate.  Cannot  it  be  sold  at  this  price  ? 

I  have  an  orchard  of  over  two  hundred 
Northern  Spy  apple-trees,  set  out  about  a  dozen 
years  ago.  I  want  to  keep  it  in  grass,  as  it  is 
very  conveniently  situated  for  pasturing  my 
Cotswold  sheep,  and  in  hot  weather  the  shade 
of  the  trees  is  grateful  to  the  sheep.  I  have 
given  it  a  liberal  top-dressing  of  manure,  but  if 
I  could  get  "nitrate  of  soda  at  a  reasonable  price, 
I  would  sow  50  lbs.  per  acre,  two  or  three  times 
a  year,  during  showery  weather.  I  should  ex¬ 
pect  to  see  the  grass  immediately  assume  a  dark 
green  color,  and,  when  closely  cropped  by  the 
sheep,  the  field  would  look  as  handsome  as  a 
well-kept  lawn.  And  furthermore,  if  the  grass 
could  not  take  up  all  the  nitrates,  they  would 
sink  down  into  the  soil  and  be  taken  up  by  the 
roots  of  the  trees.  I  believe  nitrate  of  soda 
will  prove  to  be  our  cheapest  source  of  nitrogen 
for  some  years  to  come.  Let  our  manure-deal¬ 
ers  turn  their  attention  to  the  matter. 

M.  S.  Clark,  of  Vermont,  has  a  piece  of  land 
that  was  in  corn  last  year  that  he  wishes  to  sow 
next  fall  with  winter  rye  and  seed  down  with 


grass.  His  object  is  to  get  a  good  permanent 
meadow  or  pasture.  He  has  no  manure,  and 
proposes  to  sow  the  field  this  summer  with 
buckwheat  and  turn  it  under,  and  asks  my 
opinion  of  the  plan.  If  the  soil  is  clayey,  I 
should  prefer  a  good  summer  fallow.  Make  the 
land  as  smooth  and  mellow  as  a  garden,  and 
sow  on  the  grass-seeds  the  last  of  August  with¬ 
out  any  other  crop.  Mr.  C.  asks  me  “  how 
many  crops  of  buckwheat  would  be  equal  to  a 
dressing  of  25  tons  of  barn-yard  manure.”  We 
have  not  the  necessary  data  to  answer  this  ques¬ 
tion,  hut  judging  from  what  facts  we  have,  I 
think  it  would  take  eight  or  nine  average  crops 
of  buckwheat  to  furnish  as  much  nitrogen  as  is 
contained  in  25  tons  of  good  manure. 

The  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society 
offers  a  prize  for  the  best  pen  of  five  spring 
pigs,  without  regard  to  breed.  In  the  “  small 
breed”  class  the  prize  was  awarded  to  me,  for 
a  pen  of  cross-bred  Essex  and  Berkshires.  We 
killed  them  yesterday,  when  they  were  just  one 
year  old.  The  following  is  their  live  and 
dressed  weight,  with  the  percentage  of  dressed 
weight  to  live  weight : 


— 

Live 

Weight. 

Dressed 

Weight. 

Percentage 

of 

Dressed 
to  Live 
Weight. 

fts. 

Ibs. 

No.  1  Barrow . 

430 

382 i4 

88.95 

“  2  Sow . 

438 

384  !4 

S7.78 

“  3  Sow . 

461 

404 

87.63 

“  4  Barrow . 

371 

321 V2 

86.65 

“  5  Barrow . 

3S0 

328 

86.31 

Average  of  the  five  Pigs . 

416 

304 

87.48 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  about  these 
weights.  In  fact,  they  are  insignificant  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  big  hogs  we  often  read  about. 
All  that  can  be  claimed  for  them  is,  that  they 
are  quiet  and  docile,  are  good  graziers,  fatten  at 
an  early  age,  and  make  the  choicest  of  pork 
and  hams  with  a  minimum  of  offal.  As  things 
now  are,  they  are  better  for  the  consumers  than 
for  the  producers.  I  question  if  the  butchers 
will  give  me  more  than  half  a  cent  per  lb. 
above  the  market  price  for  them,  and  yet  they 
are  well  worth  three  cents  per  pound  more  than 
ordinary  hogs.  The  lard  is  well  grained  and 
remarkable  for  its  whiteness  and  solidity,  and 
the  choice  parts  of  the  carcass  are  fully  devel¬ 
oped,  while  there  is  comparatively  little  bone, 
ears,  snout,  and  legs.  The  whole  hog  is  prac¬ 
tically  solid  meat.  A  good  many  Western  sub¬ 
scribers  of  the  Agriculturist  have  written  to  me 
in  regard  to  Berkshire  and  Essex  pigs.  The 
above  facts  will  answer  their  inquiries.  They 
seem  to  think  that  they  are  too  small.  They 
can  judge  for  themselves.  For  my  part,  I  think 
pigs  that  will  average  364  lbs.,  dressed  the  day 
they  are  a  year  old,  are  large  enough.  The 
only  objection  I  can  see  to  these  fine-boned 
pigs  is,  that  they  are  worth  more  than  we  can 
get  for  them.  But  I  live  in  hopes  of  seeing  the 
day  when  the  pork-packers  will  discriminate 
between  good  and  poor  hogs.  And  in  fact  they 
are  now  making  more  difference  than  formerly. 
As  a  rule,  what  is  good  for  consumers  will  in 
the  end  be  good  for  producers.  And  I  believe 
that  Berkshire  pigs  are  as  well  suited  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  Western  farmers  as  any  other 
breed.  But  they  must  judge  for  themselves.  A 
Western  breeder  of  Chester  Whites  accuses  me 
of  “  puffing  ”  the  Berkshires  from  interested 
motives.  He  does  not  know  that  I  do  not  breed 
any  Berkshires  for  sale.  If  his  hogs  at  a 
year  old  will  dress  over  87  per  cent,  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  the  fact. 


A  subscriber  of  the  American  Agriculturist , 
in  one  of  the  Western  States,  says  he  has  a 
neighbor  who  makes  a  good  deal  of  money  by 
raising  mustard-seed,  but  he  will  give  no  infor¬ 
mation  in  regard  to  the  business,  and  he  writes 
to  know  if  we  can  tell  him  how  to  raise  and 
harvest  the  crop.  I  do  not  exactly  see  how  a 
farmer  can  keep  the  management  of  a  crop  a 
secret.  In  this  section  my  neighbors  know  a 
good  deal  more  about  what  I  am  doing  on  my 
farm  than  I  do.  I  supposed  there  were  no 
secrets  in  farming,  any  more  than  there  are  in 
medicine — the  secrets  belong  to  the  quacks. 
There  is  certainly  no  secret  about  mustard¬ 
growing.  The  chief  difficulty  is  in  harvesting 
it.  It  requires  considerable  skill,  energjq 
promptness,  ingenuity,  and  judgment,  to  cut  at 
the  right  time,  cure  properly,  and  gather  and 
thrash  the  crop.  I  know  an  English  farmer 
who  has  had  considerable  experience  in  raising- 
mustard,  and  I  will  get  him  to  write  an  article 
on  the  subject  for  the  Agriculturist ;  and  as  lie  is 
personally  acquainted  with  our  soils  and  cli¬ 
mate,  he  will  be  able  to  give  just  such  directions 
as  we  need.  The  profits  of  the  crop  are  some¬ 
times  very  large.  A  story  is  told  of  an  English 
farmer  who  took  a  load  of  mustard-seed  to 
market  and  got  $2,500  for  it.  Mustard  for  seed 
requires  rich  land,  and  it  should  be  got  ready 
the  year  previous.  If  I  was  going  to  raise  a 
crop,  I  should  summer-fallow  the  best  field  I 
had,  and  manure  it  with  well-rotted  manure 
next  fall,  and  drill  in  the  seed  in  good  season 
the  next  spring.  The  great  point  is  to  make 
the  land  rich  and  clean.  The  seed  is  drilled  in 
rows  one  foot  apart,  and  the  plants  are  singled 
out  with  a  hoe  about  ten  inches  apart.  The 
young  plants  grow  slowly  at  first,  and,  un¬ 
less  hoed  in  good  season,  the  weeds  will 
smother  them.  Hence,  the  importance  of  rich, 
clean  land.  When  the  plants  are  hoed  and  get 
fairly  started,  they  need  no  farther  hoeing.  The 
mustard  grows  so  rapidly  as  to  smother  every 
thing.  Nothing  more  is  required  until  the  crop 
is  ready  to  harvest.  There  are  two  varieties  of 
mustard,  the  white  and  black  mustard.  The  black 
is  the  most  pungent,  and  makes  the  best  table 
mustard,  but  both  kinds  are  used  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers.  The  white  is  extensively  grown  as  a 
green  food  for  sheep.  It  is  often  sown  after 
harvest  on  wheat  stubbles,  and  is  eaten  off 
by  sheep  in  September  and  October. 

- —«♦■— — — - - 

A  Reclaimed  Salt  Marsh. 


In  the  summer  of  1869,  E.  Cheseboro  reclaim¬ 
ed  about  ten  acres  of  salt  marsh  at  Stonington, 
Ct.  The  principal  part  of  the  work  was  a  dyke, 
eight  or  ten  rods  long,  thrown  across  the  nar¬ 
row  neck  of  land  that  connects  the  marsh  with 
tide-water.  This  and  the  tide-gate  cost  about 
three  hundred  dollars.  Previous  to  the  im¬ 
provement,  the  marsh  was  overflowed  in  the 
high  tides,  and  produced  but  two  or  three  loads 
of  black  marsh  grass,  very  good  for  bedding 
and  manure,  but  of  little  value  for  fodder.  The 
past  season  it  has  yielded  three  or  four  times  as 
much  hay  as  before,  and  of  much  better  quality. 
The  blue  grass  is  every  where  making  its  ap¬ 
pearance.  Formerly,  cows  did  not  care  to  go 
upon  the  marsh  to  graze  at  all.  Now  they  crop 
the  aftermath  with  great  relish.  It  only  re¬ 
mains  to  top-dress  with  a  light  coat  of  soil  and 
to  sow  grass-seed,  to  transform  the  whole  into  a 
productive  meadow.  Mr.  Cheseboro  considers 
the  question  ol  reclaiming  as  fully  solved.  The 
following  figures  will  very  nearly  represent 
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the  expenses  and  profit  of  the  enterprise: 
To  10  acres  of  marsh,  $20  per  acre,  Dr..  $200 

To  cost  of  reclaiming .  300 

By  10  acres  of  reclaimed  meadow,  at 

$200  per  acre . ". .  2,000 

Profit.... . . .  $1,500 

We  have  no  doubt  the  land  will  pay  the  in¬ 
terest  on  this  sum,  if  nothing  further  be  done 
for  it.  By  sowing  grass  seed,  top-dressing,  and 
further  draining,  it  can  be  easily  made  to  pay 
the  interest  on  three  hundred  dollars  an  acre. 
One  of  the  largest  crops  of  hay  we  ever  cut 
upon  this  kind  of  meadow  was  from  a  top¬ 
dressing  of  mud,  taken  from  a  salt-water  ditch. 
This  mud  lies  in  inexhaustible  quantities  within 
a  stone’s  -  throw  of  this  reclaimed  meadow. 
Three  tons  to  the  acre  are  not  a  large  yield  of 
hay  for  such  top-dressed  land.  Hay  is  now 
selliug  in  this  locality  for  thirty  dollars  a  ton. 
But  at  twenty  dollars  the  crop, would  be  worth 
sixty  dollars  an  acre,  and  the  cost  of  haymak¬ 
ing  in  good  weather,  with  our  improved  imple¬ 
ments,  is  not  over  three  dollars  a  ton.  We  are 
glad  to  notice  the  progress  that  is  making  in 
this  class  of  improvements. 

Home-made  Horse-powers  Again. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Leonard  writes  :  “  I  was  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  article  on  ‘  Home-made  Horse¬ 
powers  ’  in  the  December  Humber  of  the 
American  Agriculturist.  I  wish 
to  have  one  under  my  barn, 
and  as  there  would  not  be 
room  between  the  posts  that 
support  the  barn,  I  want  to 
know  if  it  would  be  practicable 
to  run  a  hollow  shaft  around 
one  of  these  posts,  and  what 
kind  of  bearing  would  be  the 
best  for  the  lower  end  of  the 
shaft  to  run  upon.” — We  think 
there  would  be  no  difficulty 
about  constructing  such  a 
power.  First,  mark  a  circle, 
a  a,  fig.  1,  not  more  than  12 
inches  from  the  bottom  of  the 
post,  and  another  as  near  the 
top  as  will  leave  room  to  oil 
the  wheels.  Then  with  a  chisel 
cut  a  nick  all  round  the  post 
where  you  have  marked,  an  inch  deep,  and  in 
the  form  represented  at  a  a ,  fig.  2.  The  bottom 
slope  of  the  lower  nick 
and  the  top  slope  of  the 
upper  one  should  then 
be  covered  by  an  iron 
ringp^-incli  thick  and 
1  inch  wide,  to  act  as  a 
railway  -for  the  small 
friction- wheels.  This  re¬ 
quires  fitting  with  nice¬ 
ty.  Perhaps  the  better 
plan  is  to  have  the  ring 
screwed  on  in  halves, 
when,  by  packing  up 
one  place  and  screwing 
down  another,  a  level 
track  can  be  made  with 
small  trouble.  Then 
surround  the  post  with 
a  square  box,  b,  b,  b,  b, 
as  shown  in  the  section, 
fig.  3,  made  of  3-inch 
pine.  Let  it  be  strong¬ 
ly  spiked  together,  and 
three  or  four  places. 
Get  from  a  foundry  eight  small  wheels,  c,  about 


G  or  8  inches  in  diameter  and  3|4-inch  wide,  witli 
a  bore  of  1  inch.  Each  wheel  must  be  fitted 
with  an  axle,  d,  fig.  2,  18  inches  long,  cramped 
at  e  to  an  angle  of  45°,  and  with  bolt-holes  to 
bolt  it  securely  to  the  box,  5,  as  shown  in  fig.  2. 
Adjust  them  so  that  each  wheel  stands  at  the 
same  angle,  and  presses  equally  upon  the  tram¬ 
way.  The  engraving  is  shown  with  beveled 
wheel-gearing;  but 
the  same  principle 
is  applicable  to  any 
other  method  of 
j  i.  transmitting  power. 

0  ! 0  Make  your  sweep 

out  of  white  ash  or 
hickory,  as  long  as 
your  room  will  al¬ 
low.  A  great  de¬ 
fect  in  many  horse¬ 
powers  is  making 
the  sweeps  too 
short.  A  horse  cannot  exert  his  strength  to 
so  much  advantage  when  walking  in  a  circle 
15  feet  in  diameter  as  he  can  in  one  25  feet  in 
diameter ;  and  it  is  preferable  to  get  the  speed 
by  increasing  the  size  of  the  driving-wheel, 
rather  than  by  decreasing  that  of  the  horse- 
walk.  If  possible,  therefore,  make  your  sweep 
13  feet  long,  and  5  inches  square  at  one  end,  de¬ 
creasing  to  3  inches  at  the  other.  Select  a 
straight  grain ,  which  may  save  you  the  trouble 
of  replacing  it  at  some  future  day,  when  you 


Fig.  3.— SECTION. 


Fig.  1. — HOIIE-MADE  HORSE-POWER. 

can  ill  afford  to  lose  time.  Saw  it  down  the 
middle,  as  far  as  /,  and  secure  it  from  splitting 
by  a  substantial  iron  hoop  driven  on  over  the 
end.  Force  the  cleft  open,  wide  enough  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  square  shaft,  b,  about  2  feet  to  2  feet  G 
inches  from  the  ground.  Let  the  cleft  ends  into 
the  upright  shaft,  just  enough  to  make  them  fit 
down  close,  and  secure  by  two  good  bolts 
through  the  sides  of  the  hollow  shaft.  Such  a 
pole  or  sweep  will  be  difficult  to  break,  and  has 
so  much  spring  as  to  prevent  jerking  and  irreg¬ 
ularity  in  the  motion. 


Fig.  3.— SECTION  OF 
■WHEEL. 

banded  with  iron  in 


Abortion  in  Cows. 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Sharpless,  well  known  as  a 
breeder  of  Jersey  cattle,  has  written  an  article 
for  the  Practical  Farmer ,  in  which  he  advances 
the  idea  that  the  tendency  to  abortion  may  be 
overcome  by  giving  a  rest  to  the  generative 
organs.  He  says :  “  A  neighbor,  in  the  early 
spring  of  18G9.  had  thirteen  cows  which  aborted. 
It  happened  when  they  were  on  winter  keep, 
in  January,  February,  and  March.  Instead  of 
putting  them  to  the  bull  in  the  summer,  lie 
adopted  the  suggestion  of  keeping  them  over 
until  November,  December,  and  January,  which 


brought  them  to  calve  from  August  to  October, 
1870.  They  all  carried  to  maturity.  This  suc¬ 
cess,  if  understood,  was  reached  from  the  fact 
that  they  had  time  to  heal  before  being  again 
stinted ;  and  that  after  a  good  wintering,  they 
c;\me  out  on  the  grass  of  1870  with  the 
calves  very  young  in  them,  before  the  aborting 
time,  which  is  from  five  to  eight  months  from 
conception.” 

How  far  this  explanation  may  be  scientific, 
we  are  not  prepared  to  say;  but  whether 
scientific  or  not,  the  fact  of  such  decided  success 
in  practice  must  have  great  influence  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  owners  of  aborting  cows  to  try  the 
experiment.  The  experiment  will  be  attended 
with  no  risk,  save  loss  of  time;  and  it  cer¬ 
tainly  seems  natural,  that  after  such  a  shock  to 
her  system  as  the  loss  of  a  calf  must  occasion, 
the  animal  must  be  decidedly  benefited  by  the 
functional  rest  of  the  injured  parts.  If  Mr. 
Sharpless  meaus  by  the  use  of  the  word  “  heal,” 
the  cicatrizing  of  any  open  wound,  we  think 
that  his  reasoning  needs  the  support  of  experi¬ 
mental  proof;  but  if  he  means  a  general  resto¬ 
ration  to  health,  he  is  probably  quite  right. 

Milk-fever. — In  the  same  article,  Mr. 
Sharpless  makes  some  very  sensible  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  milk-fever,  saying  that  there  is 
danger  of  its  occurrence  in  winter  as  well  as  in 
summer,  in  the  case  of  very  large  milkers,  or  of 
animals  in  high  condition.  He  recommends 
that  such  animals  be  restricted  to  an  exclusive 
hay  diet  from  the  time  they  first  begin  to  spring 
bag ;  advising  the  same  treatment  even  in 
summer-time,  unless  the  animal  is  kept  in 
very  close  pasture,  and  shows  no  tendency  to 
fatten.  He  advises,  also,  that  a  moderate 
feeding  of  hay,  only,  be  continued  until  Hie 
fourth  or  fifth  day  after  calving,  at  which 
time  the  full  flow  of  milk  is  established,  and 
the  danger  of  puerperal  fever  has  become  slight. 

Mr.  Sharpless  suggests  the  propriety  of  giv¬ 
ing  all  cows  a  daily  dose  of  aconite  for  two 
or  three  days  after  calving,  increasing  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  the  doses  on  the  least  indication  of 
fever  (hot  horns,  dry  muscle,  or  glassy  eyes). 
Mr.  Sharpless,  no  doubt,  wrote  after  much  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  subject,  for  it  is  less  than  half 
a  year  since  he  lost  his  best  imported  Jersey 
cow  by  milk-fever.  In  like  manner,  the  writer 
of  this  article  lias  had  his  attention  drawn  to 
the  subject  by  the  recent  loss  of  a  very  fine 
native  cow  from  the  same  disease,  evidently 
brought  on  by  the  mistaken  kindness  of  her  at¬ 
tendant,  who  kept  her  too  fat  before  calving, 
and  fed  her  too  much  immediately  after. 

- -»-* - - 

Hitching  a  Horse. 

When  a  horse  is  hitched  by  a  rope  halter, 
tied  in  the  common 
way,  it  often  happens 
that  by  backing,  the 
knot  is  drawn  so  tight 
that  it  is  difficult  to  un¬ 
tie  it.  H.  II.  II.,  River¬ 
side,  Maine,  sends  us 
his  manner  of  over¬ 
coming  the  difficulty, 
illustrated  by  a  dia¬ 
gram.  Instead  of  tying 
the  rope  in  the  ring  in 
the  usual  manner,  with 
a  slip-knot  around  the 
“standing”  part,  he 
puts  the  end  of  the  rope 
up  through  the  ring,  hitching-ring. 
as  at  A,  in  the  engraving;  it  then  passes  over 
the  ring  at  P,  under  the  staple  at  C;  over 
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the  ring  again  at  D,  under  the  rope  at  E ;  and 
over  the  ring  at  F.  This,  lie  claims,  will  not 
get  drawn  tight,  and  wdll  not  untie  itself. 

Curing  small  Skins. 


The  market  value  of  a  skin  is  greatly  affected 
by  the  care  taken  in  removing  it  from  the  ani- 


Fig.  1.— BOW  STRETCHER. 


mal,  and  in  drying  it.  The  common  -way  for 
boys  in  the  country  is  to  tack  the  skin  to  the 
barn-door  and  let  it  remain  stretched  until  quite 
dry.  The  trapper  in  the  woods,  having  no  such 
convenience  as  the  barn-door  at  hand,  is  obliged 
to  resort  to  other  methods.  One  plan  is  to  dry 
the  skin  on  a  hoop.  A  skin  to  be  dried  in  this 
manner  must  not  be  ripped  down  the  belly, 
but  it  is  cut  from  the  lower  jaw  of  the  animal 
to  just  below  its  fore-legs;  the  lips,  eyes,  and 
ears  being  cut  around,  the  skin  is  stripped  off, 
leaving  the  fur  side  inward.  The  hoop  consists 
of  a  branch  of  hickory  or  other  elastic  wood, 
an  inch  through  at  the  butt.  This  is  bent  and 
pushed  into  the  skin,  which  is  drawn  tight,  and 
fastened  in  place  by  notches  in  the  bow,  draw¬ 
ing  the  skin  of  the  lip  into  these  notches,  as  in 
figure  1.  A  much  neater  way,  and  one  gener¬ 
ally  preferred,  is  to  use  stretchers  of  thin  wood. 
As  these  have  to  be  carried  by  the  trapper,  they 
are  made  of  light  wood  and  very  thin.  They 
are  s|,6  of  an  inch  thick,  20  inches  long,  6  inches 
wide  at  the  larger  end,  and  slightly  tapering. 
They  are  rounded  to  a  blunt  point  at  the  lower 
end,  and  the  edges  chamfered.  The  skin  is  drawn 
over  the  board,  as  in  figure  2,  and  secured  with 
tacks.  Skins  stretched  by  either  of  these  methods 
should  not  be  dried  in  the  sun  nor  by  a  fire,  but 
in  a  cool  place  where  they  will  be  sheltered 


Fig.  2.— BOARD  STRETCHER. 


from  the  rain.  Ho  salt  or  other  preservative 
is  used  upon  skins  intended  for  the  market. 


Saving  Timber. — It  may  be  we  are  all  right 
on  fuel,  and  that  the  coal  basins  and  peat  swamps 
are  inexhaustible.  Should  these  fail,  it  may 
be  that  we  have  oxygen  and  hydrogen  enough 
in  the  water  to  give  us  lights  and  fuel  for  all 
coming  time.  But  these  substances  can  never 
supply  the  innumerable  other  uses  to  which  we 
apply  wood.  Ten  millions  of  acres  of  wood¬ 
land  are  said  to  be  swept  off  every  year  by  our 
present  population,  and  the  destruction  is  con¬ 
stantly  increasing.  This  must  eventually  make 
some  impression  even  upon  a  continent.  Alaska 
and  St.  Domingo  will  not  supply  us  with  tim- 
Iwr.  For  the  good  of  the  whole  country,  for 


its  highest  productiveness,  we  want  at  least  one- 
fifth  of  its  whole  surface  covered  with  forest.  A 
wise  regard  to  his  own  pecuniary  interests 
should  lead  every  farmer  to  retain  at  least  a 
fifth  part  of  his  land  in  wood.  Timber  is  con¬ 
stantly  appreciating  in  value.  He  can  not  bet¬ 
ter  provide  for  his  old  age,  or  leave  a  safer  in¬ 
heritance  for  his  children. 

- ■©-« —  - 

Another  Portable  Fence. 


The  Rev.  "W.  B.  Wells,  Butler  Co.,  O.,  sends 
a  model  of  a  post  for  a  movable  fence,  which 
lie  has  tried  with  much  satisfaction.  The  en¬ 
graving  will  show’  the  construction.  The  up¬ 
right  portion  of  the  post  consists  of  two  boards, 
fixed  wide  enough  apart  to  allow  two  boards  of 
the  fence  to  enter  the  space  between  them,  and 
rest  upon  pins  placed  for  the  purpose.  A  post 
like  this  is  used  for  the  reception  of  the  ends 
of  the  fence-boards,  and  an  intermediate  one 
is  used  for  each  pannel  to  support  them  in  the 


center.  This  middle  post  has  the  space 
only  wide  enough  to  admit  one  board. 

. .  «Q— <  "  u  '■  g>..  ■  —  . 

Bringing  in  Clover. 

White  clover  will  not  come  into  any  soil  by 
any  process  whatever  where  the  seed  is  not  al¬ 
ready  sown.  On  most  old  meadows  and  pas¬ 
tures,  the  seeding  has  been  going  on  for  many 
generations ;  and  it  is  so  abundant,  that  when 
the  land  is  laid  down  to  grass,  no  white  clover 
seed  is  sown  with  the  timothy  and  red-top.  It 
takes  care  of  itself,  and  is  seen  in  the  hay  and 
aftermath  for  several  seasons,  and  then  disap¬ 
pears.  It  is  highly  esteemed  for  hay,  and 
makes  the  best  of  dairy  feed.  This  very  desir¬ 
able  feed  may  be  secured  in  many  old  pastures 
by  sowing  plaster  at  the  rate  of  a  bushel  or  two 
to  the  acre.  The  action  perhaps  has  never 
been  satisfactorily  explained,  but  it  does  act, 
and  the  dormant  seeds  sprout,  and  the  field  is 
thickly  strewn  with  clover  blossoms  the  next 
season.  In  many  districts,  the  pastures  have 
been  completely  renovated,  and  are  kept  in 
high  condition  by  this  cheap  fertilizer.  Feeding 
with  sheep  on  some  farms  greatly  increases  the 
growth  of  white  clover.  Spreading  stable 
manure,  compost,  or  ashes,  secures  the  same 
result.  Burning  over  old  pastures,  especially  if 
infested  -with  briers  and  brush-heaps,  helps  the 
growth  of  clover  and  the  grasses.  Sometimes 
scarifying  an  old  moss-bound  sod  with  a  har¬ 
row  has  an  excellent  effect,  and  gives  a  new 
start  to  the  grass.  Almost  auy  pasture  will 
improve  by  close  feeding,  if  the  animals  are 
suffered  to  remain  upon  it  at  night. 
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Traps  for  the  Muskrat  and  Bear. 


In  the  article  upon  “  Trapping  the  Bear  and 
Muskrat,”  given  last  month  on  page  94,  we  had 
not  space  to  give  engravings  of  the  traps  in  use. 


Fig.  1. — MUSKRAT  TRAP. 


Good  trappers,  after  trying  various  devices, 
have  fallen  back  upon  some  modification  of  the 
old  steel-trap.  Many  of  the  traps  found  upon 
sale  are  nearly  worthless.  They  either  lack 
power  to  hold  the  animal ;  the  jaws  are  so  thin 
as  to  cut  off  the  animal’s  leg  by  the  spring  of 
the  trap;  or  there  is  some  defect  in  the  moving 
parts  that  prevents  the  trap  from  springing 
with  the  requisite  quickness.  An  old  trapper 
is  as  particular  about  his  traps,  and  is  as  well 
acquainted  with  their  peculiar  merits  and  de¬ 
merits,  as  is  ahuntsnmn  with  his  rifle  or  shot¬ 
gun.  For  the  muskrat,  mink,  etc.,  the  trapper 
chooses  as  light  a  trap  as  possible;  as  large 
numbers  have  to  be  carried  on  an  expedition. 
Those  in  use  are  but  little  larger  than  the  com¬ 
mon  rat-trap,  but  are  made  with  a  spring  strong 
enough  to  hold  a  larger-  animal  than  the  musk¬ 
rat.,  if  necessary.  Figure  1  shows  oue  of  the  ap¬ 
proved  forms.  For  the  bear,  a  very  powerful 
trap  is  required,  like  that  in  figure  2.  It  differs 
from  the  traps  for  smaller  animals  in  having 
two  powerful  springs.  The  jaws  have  a  spread 
of  some  1G  inches.  In  the  one  figured  the  jaws 
are  furnished  with  strong  teeth ;  but  the  utility 
of  these  is  a  point  upon  which  experienced- 
woodsmen  are  not  agreed.  The  pan  is  smaS 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  jaws,  in  ordei 
to  bring  the  animal’s  leg  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  center.  To  retard  the  movements  of  the 


Fig.  2. — BEAR  TRAP. 


animal  a  strong  chain  is  attached  to  the  trap, 
and  is  terminated  by  a  three-pronged  grapnel, 
or  attached  to  a  heavy  cleg. 

Coal-Aahes  for  Earth-Closets. 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  idea  that  reforms 
are  to  be  spread  by  dint  of  giving  “line  upon 
line  and  precept  upon  precept,”  we  shall  be 
justified  in  recurring  again  and  again  to  the 
simple  means  by  -which  all  persons  in  town  and 
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country  may  effect  tne  perfect  deodorization  and 
disinfection  of  human  faeces,  and  convert  what 
is  usually  a  great  source  of  annoyance  and 
waste  into  a  valuable  manure  and  source  of 
profit.  One  great  obstacle  to  the  rapid  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  earth-closet  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  idea  that  people  dread  the  difficulty  of  ob¬ 
taining  suitable  earth  in  the  proper  state  of  prep¬ 
aration.  Wherever  coal  is  used  for  fuel,  this 
obstacle  is  entirely  removed,  for  the  coal  re¬ 
quired  to  heat  an  ordinary  house  will  yield 
ashes  enough  to  supply  the  closets  of  its  inmates. 
In  our  own  experience,  with  a  family  of  six 
persons,  the  fire  of  a  small  furnace  which  only 
partly  heats  the  house,  supplies  the  three  earth- 
closets,  which  are  the  only  conveniences  of  the 
family,  and  a  sufficient  surplub  will  be  accumu¬ 
lated  from  that  and  the  kitchen  range  during 
the  winter  to  carry  them  through  the  summer. 
Aside  from  the  ease  with  which  this  provides 
the  necessary  material,  there  is  a  further  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  regular  sifting  o.f  the  cinders  that 
the  system  requires.  A  great  deal  of  half- 
burned  coal,  that  would  otherwise  be  thrown 
away,  is  thus  economized  for  a  second  burning, 
and  the  ashes  themselves,  instead  of  accumu¬ 
lating  until  the  public  dustman  can  be  induced 
to  take  them  away,  are  made  very  valuable  for 
use  in  the  garden.  It  seems  to  make  no  differ¬ 
ence  whether  the  ashes  arc  made  from  anthra¬ 
cite  or  from  bitumint  us  coal.  We  are  using 
anthracite  ashes,  and  fi.ud  them  as  good  as  the 
best  earth,  while  in  New  Oilcans,  the  ashes 
from  bituminous  coal  from  Pittsburgh  have 
been  used  five  times  over,  and  seem  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  inoffensive  at  the  end. 

- •  *  »  m 

How  to  have  Good  Mutton. 


The  sheep  is  a  delicate  feeder,  and  makes  one 
of  the  most  delicious  and  digestible  of  all  the 
butcher’s  meats.  Like  most  animals,  it  im¬ 
proves  in  flavor  by  age,  and  attains  its  perfec¬ 
tion,  in  most  breeds,  at  the  age  of  three  years, 
when  it  makes,  in  Daniel  Webster’s  language, 
red-mutton— so-called  because  the  gravy,  though 
well  done,  is  red  and  of  hig-h  flavor.  In  feeding 
sheep  for  the  luxurious  table,  there  should  be 
but  few  together,  which  allows  them  greater 
variety  of  food  and  more  repose.  In  large 
flocks  the  strong  sheep  monopolize  the  best 
herbs  and  grasses,  and  the  weaker  ones  are  poor 
and  mean  meat;  besides,  there  are  always  rest¬ 
less  sheep  where  many  feed  together,  and  the 
others  of  the  flock  are  ill  at  ease  whilst  any  are 
on  foot.  Sheep  well-grazed  a-re  better  than  the 
stall-fed,  and  have  that  “ gamey  ”  and  juicy  flesh 
so  liked  by  epicures.  The  best  table-sheep  in 
the  British  isles  are  the  small  Welsh  breed, 
which  have  the  wide  range  of  those  mountains. 

But  the  best  sheep  in  the  world  are  often 
spoiled  by  bad  butchering,  and  I  propose  to 
show  how  this  should  be  done.  Many  persons 
become  disgusted  with,  and  never  eat,  mutton, 
because  of  what  they  term  the  “  wool-taste.” 
Now,  a  sheep  well-dressed,  may  be  wrapped  in 
the  skin  and  wool,  as  well  as  in  the  purest 
linen,  and  never  have  a  “wool”  flavor.  The 
intestines  of  the  sheep  are,  like  those  of  all  the 
ruminating  animals,  very  long  and  powerful  in 
capillary  absorption  ;  and,  if  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  body  after  death,  infuse  the  odor  and 
flavor  of  their  contents  into  the  meat,  and  thus 
give  that  ill  taste.  Everything,  then,  depends 
upon  rapid  dressing.  While  yet  alive,  the  sheep 
should  be  suspended  by  the  hind  legs,  well 
apart,  to  two  pegs,  or  hooks,  to  a  cross-timber, 
so  that  the  body  may  be  easily  reached  on  all 


sides  without  turning  it.  The  butcher  should 
be  prepared,  with  a  sharp  knife,  ax,  meat-saw, 
thread,  and  water;  also,  with  a  block,  or  low 
stool,  to  stand  upon,  if  need  be ;  for  the  sheep, 
when  suspended,  is  too  long  generally  to  be 
easily  reached  in  all  parts.  The  throat  should 
then  be  cut,  severing  both  arteries,  and  the 
blood  entirely  let  out;  if  Professor  Bergh  is 
about,  the  animal  may  be  knocked  on  the  back 
of  the  head  with  the  pole  of  the  ax,  before  using 
the  knife.  The  skin  should  then  be  rapidly 
taken  off,  at  least  from  the  parts  to  be  cut  in 
taking  out  the  intestines,  and  pinned  back,  so 
as  freely  to  allow  that  operation.  This  fin¬ 
ished,  the  blood  should  be  well  washed  out  by 
casting  on  the  body  clean  water  freely.  Should 
the  intestines  at  any  time  be  broken,  let  them  be 
tied  up  at  once,  and  the  soiled  parts  well  cleansed. 
The  body  should  then  hang  until  it  is  well  dry, 
when  it  is  ready  for  use.  Mutton  (and  all 
meats)  never  ought  to  be  salted,  if  possible,  until 
it  is  ready  for  the  cook.  Salt  absorbs  the  juices, 
dries  and  preserves  the  meat,  but  spoils  the 
flavor.  Meat  should  be  hung  in  a  cool,  dry 
place,  so  that  all  parts  may  be  aired.  Do  not 
allow  it  to  become  frozen,  but  if  frozen,  it  should 
be  used,  at  once,  if  possible.  In  some  parts  of 
Mexico,  beef  will  hang  in  the  air  for  weeks  in 
the  warmest  weather,  because  of  the  diyness 
of  the  climate.  The  Indians  and  hunters  dry 
their  meats  with  slow  fires. 

After  large  experience  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  I  should  say  that  “flesh,  fish,  and  fowl” 
should  be  eaten  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
animal  heat  is  out.  Persons  in  cities  learn  to 
like  “high”  and  stale  meats,  because  they  get 
no  other;  but  it  is  a  depraved  taste,  as  men  may 
learn  to  use  tobacco,  which  will  kill  most  ani¬ 
mals  and  make  a  dog  sick !  C. 

[Remarks. — We  commend  the  above  sugges¬ 
tions  to  the  readers  of  the  Agriculturist.  They 
are  from  a  gentleman  of  great  experience  and 
observation.  We  think  he  should  have  added 
that  cooking  is  also  an  essential  point.  The  al¬ 
lusion  to  “  red-mutton  ”  is  very  suggestive.  It 
is  dependent,  to  some  extent,  on  the  age,  breed, 
and  food  of  the  sheep,  and  also  on  so  cooking 
the  mutton  that  the  juices  will  be  all  retained 
in  the  meat.  The  flavor  of  mutton  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  influenced  by  the  food ;  but  we  can 
hardly  expect  farmers  to  do  more  than  to  rid 
their  land  of  all  noxious  weeds,  and  encourage 
the  growth  of  nutritious  grasses.  If  they  provide 
their  sheep  with  good  pasture,  on  dry  upland,  in 
summer,  and  plenty  of  clover  hay,  or  bright 
straw  and  grain  in  winter,  with  abundance  of 
fresh  water,  the  mutton  even  from  Merino  sheep 
will  not  be  bad  flavored.  A  well-fatted  Merino 
sheep  has  little  of  that  “  woolly  taste”  so  much 
complained  of.  The  trouble  is,  that  not  one 
Merino  sheep  in  a  thousand  is  fatted  at  all  be¬ 
fore  being  sent  to  market.  It  has  been  proved, 
by  the  experiments  of  Lawes  and  Gilbert,  that 
the  juiciness  of  meat  is  due,  in  a  good  degree, 
to  the  fact  that  it  contains  a  less  proportion  of 
water.  In  a  well-fed  sheep  the  water  in  the 
lean  meat  is  replaced  to  some  extent  by  invisi¬ 
ble  fat.  This  fat  does  not  evaporate  in  cook¬ 
ing,  as  water  does,  and  consequently  the  meat 
is  juicy.  Flavor,  perhaps,  requires  age,  but 
juiciness  and  nutriment  can  be  obtained  with¬ 
out  keeping  sheep  until  they  are  four  j'ears  old. 
And  it  is  certain  that,  in  the  older-settled  parts 
of  the  country,  we  cannot  afford  to  keep  ani¬ 
mals  designed  for  meat,  month  after  month,  and 
year  after  year,  merely  to  give  the  meat  a  little 
higher  flavor.  We  must  have  early  maturity, 
or  we  cannot  afford  to  keep  animals  at  all.  On 


all  farms  worth  $100  per  acre,  there  is  no  profit 
in  raising  sheep  for  mutton,  unless  they  can 
mature  before  they  are  two  years  old. — Ed.] 

- - — -  —  Om  - ,  m- 

The  Fresh-Water  Bass. 

In  the  newly  awakened  interest  in  fish-cul¬ 
ture,  and  the  rage  for  stocking  ponds,  there  is 
great  danger  that  our  waters  may  be  perma¬ 
nently  injured  by  transplanting  inferior  kinds 
of  fish.  Immense  damage  has  already  been 
done  by  transplanting  pickerel  to  waters  admir¬ 
ably  fitted  for  trout.  The  rule  should  be  to 
stock  with  the  best  varieties  of  fish  that  the 
water  will  sustain.  Deep,  cold  ponds,  and 
brooks  that  are  congenial  to  the  Salmonidae, 
should  be  devoted  exclusively  to  these  fish. 
Ponds  that  are  too  warm  in  summer  for  trout 
should  be  given  up  to  Black-bass  (Gh'ystes  ni¬ 
gricans,  of  Agassiz),  the  best  of  all  the  fresh¬ 
water  fishes  that  go  by  the  name  of  bass.  It 
costs  no  more  to  get  the  best  variety,  they  are 
as  easily  raised,  are  better  game,  and  will  give 
much  better  satisfaction  in  every  respect.  It  is 
a  serious  matter  to  introduce  a  hardy  fish  into 
new  waters.  They  often  take  complete  pos¬ 
session,  and  they  can  only  be  got  rid  of  by  in¬ 
troducing  a  fiercer  and  stronger  fish. 

We  place  the  Black-bass  ( Grystes  nigricans') 
at  the  head  of  the  list  of  fresh-water  bass.  It 
was  found  originally  in  the  St.  Lawrence  basin, 
and  from  thence  probably  made  its  way  through 
the  Champlain  canal  into  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Hudson.  It  is  caught  in  great  abundance 
in  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  in  most  of  the  lakes 
and  ponds  of  Central  and  Northern  New  York. 
It  has  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  other  species, 
in  addition  to  the  excellence  of  its  flesh,  which 
is  by  many  persons  considered  equal  to  salmon. 
It  runs  from  three  to  nine  pounds  in  weight,  as 
taken  i»  its  native  waters,  and  in  ponds  that 
have  been  long  stocked  with  them.  Few,  how¬ 
ever,  are  taken  that  weigh  over  five  lbs.,  and  six 
lbs.  is  considered  a  very  large  fish  of  this  variety. 
It  is  readily  distinguished  by  a  carmine  dot  in 
the  eye,  and  by  a  strong  musky  odor.  This  fish 
early  attracted  the  attention  of  the  late  Samuel 
T.  Tisdale,  and  was  regarded  as  the  only  worthy 
substitute  for  troutin  the  ponds  of  eastern  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  They  were  transplanted  thither  from 
Saratoga  Lake  in  1850,  and  from  thence  have 
been  widely  distributed.  Nearly  all  the  ponds 
in  New  England  that  contain  this  fish — and  there, 
are  over  a  hundred  of  them — have  received  their 
stock  directly  or  indirectly  from  Saratoga  Lake. 

The  Black-bas3  of  the  South  (Grystes  sal* 
moides)  looks  much  like  the  northern  Black- 
bass  to  the  casual  observer.  Its  habits  are  simi¬ 
lar,  as  are  its  fins  and  color,  but  it  has  a  larger- 
head,  and  grows  to  a  larger  size.  Its  flaky  meat 
is  soft  and  watery,  and  in  this  respect  it  is  quite 
inferior  to  the  St.  Lawrence  fish.  It  abounds 
in  the  rivers  of  Florida,  and  is  found  in  many 
of  the  rivers  of  the  Western  States,  as  far  north 
as  Minnesota.  It  was  first  introduced  to  our 
Eastern  waters  by  Mr.  Stabler,  a  conductor  on 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  who  brought 
them  from  Wheeling  Creek,  in  his  locomotive 
tank,  and  put  them  into  the  Potomac  at  Cum¬ 
berland.  All  the  tributaries  of  this  river,  down 
to  Great  Falls, are  now  abundantly  stocked  with 
them.  Last  fall  they  were  planted  in  the  Del¬ 
aware,  at  Easton,  which  we  consider  a  very 
serious  error,  as  it  must  damage  the  prospect  oV 
restoring  shad  and  planting  salmon  in  the  up¬ 
per  waters  of  that  river.  It  is  well  known  t& 
sportsmen  that  there  are  no  finer  trout-stream* 
than  the  tributaries  of  the  Delaware  in  Penn. 
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sylvania  and  New  York,  and  that  salmon  will 
flourish  in  any  water  congenial  to  trout.  It 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  much  wiser  policy 
to  have  reserved  this  stream  for  the  king  of  the 
river  fishes.  The  Black-bass  of  the  South  can¬ 
not  fail  to  prove  very  destructive  to  salmon 
spawn  and  fry,  should  it  ever  be  attempted  to 
stock  the  river  with  salmon. 

The  Oswego  bass  is  named  from  Oswego  Lake, 
in  which  it  is  found,  but  it  is  by  no  means  con¬ 
fined  to  those  waters.  It  is  found  in  most  of 
the  lakes  in  the  interior  of  this  State,  and  in  the 
Waters  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  and  in  the  west 
part  of  Canada.  It  is  similar  to  the  Grystes  ni¬ 
gricans  in  all  outward  marks,  except  that  it  has 
a  larger  head,  lacks  the  double  curve  at  the 
end  of  the  lateral  line  at  the  joining  of  the  tail, 
and  lias  no  red  in  the  eye.  Its  flesh  is  softer 
and  more  watery.  We  are  not  aware  that  any 
efforts  have  been  made  to  transplant  this  fish. 

The  Spotted-bass  and  the  Rock-bass  of  the 
lakes,  are  both  smaller  varieties,  rarely  reaching 
two  pounds  in  weight,  and  though  considered 
very  good  pan-fish,  are  not  worth  propagating 
where  the  larger  and  better  varieties  will  flour¬ 
ish.  These  different  species  of  bass  have  led  to 
a  good  deal  of  confusion  in  the  minds  of  fisli- 
culturists.  Some  persons  have  exported  fish 
called  Black-bass  both  to  England  and  France, 
but  whether  they  were  the  Grystes  nigricans  is 
quite  questionable.  Many  are  now  inquiring 
for  the  best  fish  to  stock  ponds  that  will  not 
support  trout,  and  are  liable  to  be  misled  for 
want  of  the  information  we  have  here  endeav¬ 
ored  to  lay  before  our  readers.  The  Grystes  ni¬ 
gricans  does  well  wherever  it  is  introduced. 
It  has  gone  into  Pennsylvania;  and  for  all 
places  north  of  the  southern  line  of  that  State, 
we  have  no  doubt  it  is  the  best  lake  fish  we  have. 
— - -  — - - 

The  Steaming  and  Cutting  of  Fodder. 


Wm.  Q.  Elliott,  of  Centreville,  Ind.,  asks: 
(1.)  Are  there  steam-powers  in  use  which  both 
furnish  the  power  to  cut  the  feed  and  steam  to 
cook  it  with?  (2.)  If  so,  where  are  they  to  be 
got,  and  what  is  the  cost  of  one  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  cut  and  steam  for  100  head  of  cattle  ? 
(3.)  We  have  manufactured,  in  Indiana,  a  feed- 
cooker  designed  to  boil  corn  in  a  large  hopper, 
and  it  does  it  effectually.  From  your  experience 
in  cooking  and  steaming,  would  }'ou  think  that 
a  tight  cover,  placed  over  this  large  vat,  and 
fastened  down  to  save  the  steam,  would  make 
this  answer  to  steam  fodder  in  a  large  box,  or 
chest,  at  a  short  distance?  (4.)  What  do  you 
use  to  cut  with— what  to  steam  with?  (5.) 
What  precautions  have  you  against  fire  ?  (0.) 
The  size  of  your  car  from  which  you  feed? 

(1.)  The  only  steam-power  we  know  any  thing 
about  is  the  steam-engine.  This,  with  its  boil¬ 
er,  does  all  you  ask  about.  (2.)  They  are  to  be 
had  from  many  machine-works  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  The  cost  of  a  boiler  and  engine, 
to  cut  and  cook  for  100  head  of  cattle,  would  be 
from  $500  to  $900,  according  to  circumstances. 
(3.)  The  principal  objections  to  this  apparatus 
would  be  that  it  would  not  make  steam  fast 
enough,  and  would  not  bear  pressure  enough  to 
allow  the  steam  to  be  raised  to  the  most  econom¬ 
ical  degree  of  heat. — For  further  particulars 
on  this  point,  see  Ogden  Farm  Papers  in  our 
March  number.  Whether  this  apparatus,  or  a 
better  one,  is  used,  the  distance  to  the  steaming- 
box  should  be  as  short  as  possible.  If  you  have 
this  apparatus,  and  cannot  conveniently  incur 
the  expense  of  getting  the  better  one,  it  will,  of 
course,  be  possible  to  cook  with  this,  but  it  will 


take  longer  and  cost  more.  You  will  need  to 
have  some  mechanical  power  to  cut  your  fodder, 
and  an  engine  is  the  best ;  consequently,  if  you 
have  100  head  to  feed — or  even  50  head— it  will 
pay  you  to  start  right.  (4.)  We  use  Cummings’ 
Cutter  (Rochester,  1ST.  Y.),  driven  by  the  steam- 
engine,  and  steam  from  the  same  boiler  that 
drives  the  engine.  (5.)  The  engine-room  is 
built  outside  of  the  stone  wall  that  forms  the 
north  side  of  the  first  story  of  the  barn  ;  the 
boiler  (in  this  room)  stands  in  a  pit  4  feet  deep, 
so  that  all  the  firing  is  done  in  a.  safe  place, 
and  the  smoke-stack  is  carried  high  above  the 
eaves  of  the  barn.  (6.)  The  floor  of  the  car  is 
about  4x6  feet,  and  its  sides  are  two  feet  high. 

The  Progress  of  the  Earth  System. 


It  has  been  a  source  of  surprise  to  ourselves 
and  to  all  who  were  enthusiastic  in  the  belief 
that  the  earth-closet  would  effect  a  rapid  reform 
in  the  habits  and  economies  of  our  people,  that 
its  progress  has  thus  far  been,  comparatively, 
slow;  but  on  reflection  it  seems  not  unnatural 
that  this  should  have  been  the  case.  Until 
now,  the  system  has  been  adopted  mainly  by 
the  better  educated  and  more  intelligent  classes. 
The  masses — those  for  whom  it  really  promises 
the  greatest  benefits — are  slow  to  change  their 
habits  in  any  respect.  The  inconvenience,  the 
wastefulness,  the  danger  to  health,  and  the  an¬ 
noying  exposure  of  the  system  that  prevails, 
especially  in  villages  and  in  the  country,  and 
above  all  in  the  Southern  States,  are  deplorable 
in  the  extreme ;  but  they  have  so  long  been  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  necessary  evil,  that  those  who  en¬ 
dure  them  have  come,  by  long  habit,  to  disre¬ 
gard  them,  and  to  look  with  indifference  upon 
any  plan  proposed  for  their  avoidance.  The 
means  for  the  application  of  the  reform  are  so 
perfectly  within  the  reach  of  even  the  poorest 
people,  that  the  bringing  of  the  closet  within 
the  house  itself,  cannot  fail  sooner  or  later  to 
approve  itself  to  the  minds  of  all. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  the  establishment  of 
a  satisfactory  earth-closet,  that  the  patented 
apparatus  should  be  adopted,  even  the  moder¬ 
ate  cost  that  this  would  entail  would  be  a  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  to  deter  many  persons.  But  as  the 
full  essential  benefit  of  the  system  lies  within 
the  easy  reach  of  all  who  can  provide  them¬ 
selves  with  earth  of  almost  any  description,  or 
with  coal-ashes,  without  the  least  necessity  for 
the  outlay  of  money,  it  is  certainly  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  amendment  of  our  customs, 
which  has  taken  so  strong  a  hold  among  those 
who  are  in  more  comfortable  circumstances, 
will  in  due  time  secure  universal  adoption.  And 
when  we  reflect  that  the  benefits  of  the  use  of 
earth  in  stables  aro  hardly  less  marked  than 
those  of  its  use  in  closets,  we  are  impatient  to 
sec  its  influence  brought  to  bear,  to  check  the 
appalling  waste  of  every  kind  of  animal  ma¬ 
nure  that  i3  now  threatening  the  entire  agri¬ 
cultural  prosperity  of  the  country. 


How  to  make  a  Simple  Hive. 

BY  M.  QUIMBT. 


A  subscriber  to  the  Agriculturist  in  Florida 
wishes  a  full  description  of  the  frame  hive  so 
often  referred  to,  and  directions  for  use.  He 
says  :  “  The  woods  are  full  of  bees,  but  they  do 
not  seem  to  work  well  in  the  old  hive,  many 
swarms  leaving  the  day  after  hiving  from  the 
tree.  If  I  knew  how  to  make  them  slay,  I 


could  get  as  many  swarms  as  I  could  tend  in  a 
month.  Information  on  these  points  will  be 
gladly  received.” 

The  “information”  may  possibly  benefit 
Northern  bee-keepers  also.  A  full  description, 
and  directions  for  making  and  using  the  simple, 
movable  comb-hive  will  be  found  in  “Bee 
Keeping  Explained.”  There  is  another  hive, 
still  more  simple,  particularly  adapted  to  the 
honey  emptying  machine,  which,  from  present 
indications,  is  just  what  is  wanted  in  Florida. 
The  frames  are  about  11x18  inches  square; 
strips  for  top  and  ends  l'|3-inch  by  ’| ,-inch ; 
the  bottom  may  be  square  or  triangular.  These 
frames  are  held  upright  by  a  short  piece  of 
hoop-iron,  bent  in  this  shape,  [,  and  nailed  on 
the  bottom  of  the  frame  thus,  □,  and  hooked 
on  the  edge  of  another  piece  of  hoop-iron, 
nailed  to  the  bottom  board ;  one  edge,  raised 
slightly,  is  sufficient  to  hook  the  bent  piece  un¬ 
der;  the  bottom  board  may  be  any  size.  Cut 
out  a  space  for  ventilation,  a  few  inches  square, 
in  the  center,  and  cover  with  wire  cloth.  Set 
up  a  half  dozen  frames  close  together,  and  put 
boards  on  each  side  just  the  size  of  frames,  and 
you  have  a  hive  very  near  perfection  for  the 
warm  climate  of  Florida.  Farther  North,  an 
outside  box,  simply  set  over  the  frames,  will  be 
an  additional  protection  from  the  weather. 
The  boards  forming  the  box  may  be  held  at 
the  corners  by  hooks  instead  of  nails.  If  sur¬ 
plus  boxes  are  used,  holes  can  be  made  through 
the  top,  and  boxes  set  directly  on  the  frames. 
I  think  Mr.  Warner  would  find  it  to  his  inter¬ 
est  to  make  his  bottom  board  large,  and  put¬ 
ting  some  twenty-five  such  frames  together, 
making  an  enormous  hive,  and  then  use  the 
honey  emptying  machine  for  his  surplus.  If 
the  honey  thus  obtained  is  as  much  superior  to 
the  ordinary  Southern  honey,  as  our  machine- 
extracted  is  superior  to  ordinary  strained  honey, 
the  difference  in  value  would  be  inestimable. 

From  the  south  somewhere,  honey  now  comes 
to  our  market  by  barrels,  tierces  and  hogsheads. 
The  flavor  is  very  unpleasant,  which,  if  not 
natural  to  it,  may,  and  probably  is,  caused  by 
carelessness  in  mashing  up  dead  bees,  larva 
and  bee-bread,  etc.,  in  straining.  It  only  finds 
a  ready  market  here  when  Northern  honej'  is 
scarce.  But  let  pains  be  taken  in  preparing  it 
for  market,  and  sending  a  pure  article — no  taste 
of  bee-bread  or  other  adulteration — and  our 
Mohawk  Valley  honey,  that  is  now  unsurpassed 
for  fine  flavor,  would  find  a  serious  competition 
in  quantity  as  well  as  quality.  But  the  reflec¬ 
tion  that  ten  times  the  amount  will  be  used  that 
is  now,  when  we  have  a  better  article,  thereby 
increasing  the  demand,  ought  to  satisfy  our 
Northern  producers  that  I  have  not  wholly  ru¬ 
ined  their  business  by  my  instructions.  Where 
bees  are  so  plenty  in  the  woods  that  .they  may 
be  had  for  the  taking,  swarms  can  be  no  object, 
and  swarming  should  be  controlled.  The  large 
hive  alluded  to  above  would  have  a  tendency 
to  discourage  preparations,  but  would  not  al¬ 
ways  do  so.  Find  and  clip  one  wing  of  the  old 
queen,  and  when  the  swarm  issues,  the  queen, 
unable  to  fly,  will  be  found  near  the  hive ;  or  if 
there  is  not  time  to  watch  for  their  issuing,  the 
hive  maybe  opened  once  a  week,  and  whenever 
any  queen  cells  are  found  sealed  up,  destroy  all 
but  one.  The  old  queen,  also,  not  being  of  much 
account,  should  be  destroyed,  otherwise  more 
cells  will  continue  to  be  started.  Another  ex¬ 
amination  should  be  had  in  four  or  five  days,  to 
destroy  other  cells  which  might  be  started  from 
the  brood.  In  this  way  the  whole  force  that 
accumulates  may  be  employed  in  one  hive.  By 
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emptying  the  combs  every  few  days,  and  re¬ 
turning  ready  for  refilling,  the  bees  lose  no  time 
in  making  comb,  and  collect  several  times  the 
quantity  they  would  if  compelled  to  do  so.  To 
get  combs  in  these  frames,  procure  the  contents 
of  several  of  the  trees  from  the  woods,  bees, 
combs,  brood,  etc.,  transfer  to  the  frames — re¬ 
jecting  most  of  the  drone  comb,  according  to 
directions  in  “  Bee  Keeping  Explained  ” — -being 
sure  to  retain  but  one  queen,  with  wing  clipped. 
You  would  then  have  a  mammoth  swarm  to 
begin  with.  It  can  be  kept  so  by  frequently 
emptying  the  combs,  and  keeping  a  supply  of 
empty  cells  ready  for  the  queen  to  deposit  eggs 
in  during  the  whole  honey  season,  whatever 
may  be  its  length. 

If  combs  have  to  be  built  for  a  full  supply, 
the  frames  should  have  a  piece  of  guide-comb 
stuck  in  the  top,  and  then  put  in  between  others 
near  the  middle  of  the  hive.  When  these  are 
filled,  others  may  be  added  until  the  hive  is  as 
large  as  wished.  We  hope  to  furnish  artificial 
comb  soon,  that  will  save  time  to  the  bee  as 
well  as  honey.  This  style  of  hive  involves  the 
use  of  a  honey-emptying  machine — melextrac- 
tor.  This  machine,  introduced  only  a  few  years 
ago,  is  rapidly  growing  in  favor  in  the  North. 


The  Snowy,  and  other  Owls. 

The  Snowy  Owl,  Nyctea  nivea,  though  not 
rare  in  the  Northern  States  during  the  winter 
months,  is  regarded  as  only  a  transient  visitor, 
as  it  does  not  breed  within  our  limits.  Indeed, 
its  resting-place  is  not  known  with  certainty, 
but  it  is  supposed  to  be  very  far  to  the  north¬ 
ward.  Its  large  size  and  white  plumage  make 
it  a  very  noticeable  bird.  Though  designated  as 
the  White,  or  Snowy  Owl,  its  plumage  is  not 
entirely  white,  it  having  spots  and  bars  of 
brown.  These  markings  vary  greatly  in  different 
individuals.  Nearly  all  owls  are  nocturnal  in 
their  habits;  but  this  species  hunts  in  the  day¬ 
time,  aud  proves  a  serious  enemy  to  grouse, 
ducks,  and  pigeons,  which  it  pounces  upon 
when  they  are  upon  the  ground,  or  upon  the 
wing.  It  is  said  to  be  very  annoying  to  trap¬ 
pers,  as  it  robs  their  traps  of  muskrats.  Not 
only  does  this  bird  prey  upon  quadrupeds  and 
birds,  but  it  is  expert  at  fishing.  The  Snowy 
Owl  is  sometimes  found  as  far  south  as  Georgia, 
hut  it  is  more  frequently  met  with  in  the  New 
England  Slates  Ilian  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country,  and  even  there  it  is  of  very  rare 
occurrence  after  the  early  part  of  February. 


The  Great  Horned  Owl,  Bubo  Virginianus,  is 
readily  recognized  by  its  large  ear-tufts.  This 
is  also  a  large  owl,  being  about  twenty  inches  in 
length.  It  is  found  all  over  the  United  States, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  rapacious  of  the  owls. 
It  is  variously  mottled  with  brownish  black, 
light  brown,  and  gray;  there  is  a  conspicuous 
white  spot  upon  the  chin. 

This  species  inhabits  so  wide  a  range — extend¬ 
ing  into  South  America — and  presents  such  a 
variety  in  its  color  and  markings,  that  several  of 
its  forms  have  been  described  as  distinct  species. 
It  is  a  bird  to  be  classed  with  “  the  pests  of  the 
farm,”  as  its  nocturnal  forays  are  not  confined 
to  a  search  for  wild  food.  The  turkey-breeder 
has  cause  to  regard  him  as  an  enemy  ;  aud  those 
who  do  not  give  their  fowls  secure  roosting- 
places,  are  losers  by  this  owl.  In  full  sunshine 
the  bird  may  be  approached  and  captured,  but 
in  diffused  sunlight  it  is  able  to  see  sufficiently 
well  to  escape.  The  smallest  of  the  trio  in  the 
engraving  is  the  Acadian,  or  Saw-whet  Owl, 
and  it  is  the  smallest  owl  of  the  Northern 
Slates.  It  is  only  seven  to  eight  inches  in 
length,  and  its  general  color  is  reddish  brown. 
It  is  called  the  Saw-whet  Owl,  liecause  its  note 
resembles  the  sound  produced  in  filing  a  saw. 
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The  Swiss  Stone,  or  Cembrian  Pine. 

(Pinus  Cembra.) 


A  few  weeks  ago  we  received  from  M.  F.  R. 
Elliott,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  some  notes  upon 
the  Cembrian,  or  Swiss  Stone  Pine.  Mr.  E.  re¬ 
gretted  that  a  tree  of  so 
many  merits  should  be  so 
little  planted,  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  it  ought  to  be 
brought  more  prominently 
to  the  notice  of  the  public. 

We  regret  having  mislaid 
Mr.  Elliott’s  note,  as  we 
would  be  glad  to  present 
the  evidence  of  so  ex¬ 
perienced  a  planter  in 
favor  of  this  tree.  Com¬ 
ing  from  the  highest  limit 
of  tree-growth  upon  the 
Alps,  it  possesses  the  im¬ 
portant  requisite  in  an 
evergreen — hardiness.  No 
matter  what  grace  of  form 
or  beauty  of  foliage  an 
evergreen  may  present,  if 
it  be  not  hardy,  it  must  be 
discarded  from  our  lists. 

It  possesses  another  quali¬ 
ty  which  adapts  it  to 
general  cultivation:  it  is 
not  at  all  particular  about 
soils,  but  will  grow  in  the 
poorest,  and  in  the  most 
exposed  and  unpromising 
situations.  It  is  true  it 
will  grow  more  rapidly 
in  a  fine  deep  soil,  but  it 
is  a  satisfaction  to  know 
of  one  evergreen  that  does 
not  need  to  be  coaxed  and 
petted,  and  that  will  grow 
and  flourish  in  soils  and 
situations  in  which  no 
other  will  maintain  itself. 

The  young  tree  is  of 
slow  growth,  and  presents 
great  regularity  of  form. 

We  give  an  engraving  of 
a  specimen  in  the  grounds 
of  Parsons  &  Co.,  Flush¬ 
ing,  L.  I.,  which  shows  the 
appearance  of  the  tree  before  it  becomes  old 
and  broken  in  outline.  The  dark  foliage  makes 
it  valuable  in  grouping  with  other  evergreens. 
To  the  great  majority  of  those  who  plant  trees, 
one  evergreen  is  as  good  as  another,  and  we 
find  place  after  place  presenting  nothing  but 
Norway  Spruce  and  Arbor  Yitses.  These  are 
two  most  useful  trees,  but  their  constant  repeti- 


native  localities,  attains  the  bight  of  fifty  feet 
or  more.  The  wood  is  very  soft,  fine-grained, 
and  exhales  a  pleasing  fragrance;  it  is  much 
used  in  Europe  for  the  interior  finishing 
of  houses,  and  is  the  wood  from  which 
the  beautifully  carved  Swiss  toys  are  made. 


myrsiphyllum  ix  flower. — (See  nexu  page.  i 

tion  produces  the  effect  of  sameness.  There  is 
quite  a  long  list  of  evergreens  that  may  be  ob¬ 
tained,  that  will  give  a  pleasing  variety  in 
color  and  habit.  The  flowers  'and  young- 
cones  of  the  Cembrian  Pine  are  bright  pur¬ 
ple,  and  very  ornamental.  This  tree,  in  its 
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Cheap  Remedy  for  the  Peach-Borer. 

BY  M.  B.  BATEHAM,  ESQ.,  PAINESVILLE,  O. 


I  have  been  more  or  less  engaged  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  “  peach-culture  for  profit”  for  the  past 
twenty  years,  and  have  flattered  myself  that  I 
thoroughly  understood  this  branch  of  fruit¬ 
growing;  but  on  reading  Mr.  Fulton’s  little 
book  on  Peach-Culture,  published  by  Orange 
Judd  &  Co.,  I  have  gained  some  hints  which 
would  have  been  some  hundreds  of  dollars  ad¬ 
vantage  to  me  if  I  had  read  them  before  plant¬ 
ing  my  present  orchard  of  3,000  trees,  six  years 
ago.  But  my  object  in  writing,  at  this  time,  is 
not  so  much  to  commend  this  book,  as  to  make 
known  what  I  believe  to  be  a  simpler,  more 
effective,  and  cheaper  method  of  preventing  in¬ 
jury  by  the  peach-borer ,  than  any  contained  in 
that  or  any  other  book  within  my  knowledge. 

In  the  chapter  on  Insects,  Mr.  Fulton  very 
justly  says:  “The  Borer  (JEgeria  exitiosa)  is  the 
most  common,  as  it  is  the  most  troublesome 
enemy  of  the  peach.”  *  *  *  '■'•But  it  must 
be  destroyed  at  all  events.  There  must  be  no 
truce,  no  mercy,  if  you  wish  to  save  your  trees. 
If  you  leave  even  one,  it  will  probably  be  the 
death  of  your  tree,  for  it  will  eat,  and  eat  away, 


until  it  will  destroy  it.  The  greatest  care  should 
be  taken  to  remove  all.  Sometimes  quite  a 
number  will  be  found  in  one  tree.  Five  and  six 
are  not  at  all  unfrequent ;  and  even  more  will 
sometimes  be  found.”  Then  follows  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  methods  of  destroying  the  borer. 

The  first  and  second 
years  after  planting  my 
orchard,  the  borers  were 
quite  troublesome,  and  I 
fought  them  with  the  knife 
and  wire,  but  still  lost 
about  one-tenth  of  my 
trees,  and  more  were  badly 
damaged.  I  then  tried 
coal-tar ,  thickened  with 
wood-ashes,  to  the  con¬ 
sistence  of  paint  or  cream, 
and  applied  with  a  paint¬ 
brush  around  the  base  of 
each  tree  to  the  bight  of  6 
or  8  inches.  This  did  not 
kill  the  worms  that  were 
already  in  the  trees,  but 
was  quite  useful  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  moths  from 
depositing  their  eggs,  if 
the  application  was  made 
early  in  June,  or  just  be¬ 
fore  they  commenced  their 
mischief;  but  the  remedy 
was  not  completely  ef¬ 
fective,  because  the  growth 
of  the  trees  being  quite 
rapid  in  summer,  the  outer 
bark  would  expand  and 
form  little  fissures,  in 
which  the  insect  could 
deposit  its  eggs,  during 
July  and  August,  safe  from 
the  effects  of  the  coal-tar ; 
and  even  a  second  appli¬ 
cation  would  not  reach 
them  all.  This  remedy  is 
also  objectionable  as  be¬ 
ing  sometimes  injurious  to 
the  bark  of  young  trees 
at  least,  in  hot  weather. 
I  next  tried  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  tarred  roofing- 
paper,  in  the  form  of  col¬ 
lars  fastened  around  the 
base  of  the  trees,  and  I  found  these  quite  effect¬ 
ive  and  cheap,  but  requiring  a  good  deal  of  care 
in  their  application.  I  therefore  abandoned  this 
method  for  the  much  better  one  which  I  am 
about  to  describe. 

Having  read  the  circular  of  Messrs.  Buchan 
&  Co.,  of  New  York,  describing  the  effects  of 
their  Carbolic  Soap  as  an  iusect-destroyer,  I  sent 
and  procured  a  lot  of  that  article  for  experi- 


MYRSIPHYLLUM  IN  FRUIT. 

ment,  and  after  two  years  of  trial,  I  feel  quite 
safe  in  recommending  its  use  as  the  cheapest 
and  best  method  yet  found  for  the  prevention 
of  injury  by  the  peach-borer.  (I  presume  it 
will  prove  equally  effective  for  the  apple-borer, 
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but  I  have  not  as  yet  tried  it  for  that  purpose.) 
My  method  of  using  this  remedy  is  as  follows: 
Take  a  five-pound  can  of  the  soap  (costing  only 
$2),  and  turn  it  into  a  barrel  one-third  full  of 
hot  water;  stir  it  occasionally,  and  let  stand  a 
few  hours,  or  over  night,  for  the  soap  to  dis¬ 
solve;  then  fill  up  the  barrel  with  cold  water — 
or  I  sometimes  use  soapsuds  from  the  kitchen 
for  this  purpose.  The  liquid  is  now  fit  for  use. 
It  is  of  a  milky  appearance,  and  pungent  but 
not  offensive  odor.  It  is  too  strong  for  using  on 
plants,  but  will  not  hurt  the  bark  or  wood  of 
trees.  Applied  with  a  paint-brush  around  the 
base  of  the  trees,  taking  care  to  have  the  liquid 
enter  all  crevices,  it  immediately  destroys  all 
the  insect-eggs  that  have  been  deposited,  and 
any  young  worms  which  have  not  penetrated 
farther  than  the  bark;  and  I  believe  that  for 
some  weeks,  at  least,  unless  heavy  rains  occur, 
the  odor  prevents  the  moths  from  depositing 
eggs.  I  at  first  thought  that,  for  this  purpose,  a 
second  application  of  the  liquid  might  be  neces¬ 
sary  ;  but  my  experience  the  past  season  has 
convinced  me  that  one  application  in  July,  or 
early  in  August,  is  sufficient. 

The  barrel  of  liquid  described  is  enough  for  a 
thousand  trees  of  bearing  size,  and  an  active 
lad  can  do  the  work,  in  two  days,  if  the  orchard 
is  in  fair  condition.  But  if  many  weeds  are  in 
the  way,  it  will  be  necessary  to  first  clear  the 
surface  around  the  stems  of  the  trees  with  a  hoe. 
The  average  expense  of  this  remedy  is  not  over 
five  dollars  per  year  for  a  thousand  trees,  or  less 
than  one-fourth  that  of  the  old  method  of  kill¬ 
ing  the  worms  by  hand  (after  they  had  done 
much  mischief);  and  then,  too.  thq.new  method 
is  vastly  more  effective. 

■  ■  -  *  t -  —  »—»»—-  . . — -  - 

The  Myrsiphyllum,  or  Myrtle-leaf,  as  a 
House  Plant. 


In  December,  1869,  we  figured  the  Myrsiphyl¬ 
lum  asparagoides,  a  beautiful  climber,  which  is 
often  incorrectly  called  Smilax.  The  engrav¬ 
ing  referred  to  had  leaves  only;  we  now  give 
fragments  showing  the  flower,  which  is  very 
small  and  white,  and  the  small  and  asparagus¬ 
like  berries.  Our  especial  object  in  referring  to 
the  plant  at  this  time  is  to  call  attention  to  its 
great  value  for  window  cultivation.  The  por¬ 
tions  here  figured  tire  from  a  fine  wreath  sent 
by  a  lady  to  show  how  successful  she  had  been 
with  the  plant  in  her  window  garden.  The 
lady  lives  in  the  country,  where  gas  and  fur¬ 
naces  are  not,  and  grows  house  plants  in  great 
perfection.  The  Myrsiphyllum,  which  in  a  city 
window  will  hardjy  keep  alive,  with  her  runs 
all  over  the  window-casing,  and  flowers  and 
fruits  most  freely.  It  needs  a  good  rich  soil  and 
a  sunny  window,  and  the  poison  of  gas  and  the 
drying  heat  of  a  furnace  being  absent,  it  will 
grow  most  luxuriantly.  The  plant  bears  cutting 
well,  which  is  fortunate,  as  the  graceful  branches 
are  in  great  demand  for  floral  decorations,  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  hair.  Indeed,  in  the  winter,  the  flor¬ 
ists  in  New  York  charge  a  dollar  a  yard  for  the 
stems,  and  find  it  difficult  to  meet  the  demand. 


Market-gardening  in  the  Rural  Dis¬ 
tricts. — The  census  often  shows  the  drift  of 
farm-life  more  accurately  than  any  partial  ob¬ 
servation,  however  minute.  It  is  quite  clear, 
from  the  returns  already  examined,  that  there 
is  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  live-stock  in  the 
New  England  and  Middle  States  during  the 
past  decade,  and  likewise  a  decrease  in  the 
yield  of  staple  grains,  while  there  will  be  shown 


a  large  increase  in  the  crops  of  vegetables  and 
in  garden  products.  This  shows  pretty  con¬ 
clusively  that  grain-farming  and  live-stock  rais¬ 
ing,  does  not  pay  so  well  as  some  other  branches 
of  farming.  The  city  and  village  population 
has  increased,  and  the  farmers  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  these  large  towns  are  turning  their 
attention  more  and  more  to  supplying  their  daily 
wants.  They  can  sell  potatoes  and  turnips  every 
day  in  the  year  if  they  have  them,  and  garden 
products  all  through  the  summer  and  fall. 
There  is,  however,  a  brisk  demand  for  poultry, 
eggs,  milk,  calves,  lambs,  and  swine,  and  they 
very  property  raise  what  the  market  demands. 

• - «•  *  — a  — »~c»  ■  ■  

Horticultural  Memoranda  from  Ten¬ 
nessee. 

BY  ANGERON  PAGE. 


Magnolia  Grandiflora  Seed. — I  obtained 
a  few  seeds,  gathered  in  Memphis,  Tenu.,  on 
Christmas,  1869.  These  I  planted  on  a  rich, 
sandy  loam,  cast  up  to  a  ridge.  I  covered  the 
ridge  lightly  with  oak  leaves,  and  stuck  down  a 
row  of  cedar  switches  on  the  south  side  to 
break  ofF  the  sun.  Late  in  the  spring  they  be¬ 
gan  to  come  up,  and  now  I  have  eighty  beau¬ 
tiful  plants  in  my  seed-bed.  Other  seed  that 
were  kept  in  sand  until  spring,  and  then  planted 
out,  did  not  germinate  at  all.  These  other  seeds 
were,  however,  gathered  at  a  different  time  and 
place.  [The  seeds  of  our  hardy  magnolias  may 
be  preserved  until  spring  if  removed  from  the 
cones  as  soon  as  they  open,  and  then  mixed 
with  an  abundance  of  sand  and  kept  cool. — Ed.] 

Seed  of  other  Evergreens. — At  the  same 
time,  I  planted  fresh  seed  (so  said  the  seeds¬ 
man),  bought  in  New  York — viz.,  one  pound 
each  of  Hemlock  Spruce  and  of  Norway  Spruce, 
the  soil  and  all  being  the  same  as  for  the  Mag¬ 
nolia.  The  Hemlock  came  up  beautifully,  the 
Norway  Spruce  not  at  ail.  The  summer  heat 
killed  out  a  great  many  of  my  little  Hemlocks. 
The  rest  made  a  poor  growth,  and  look  feeble 
now.  [It  is  impossible  to  raise  seedling  coni¬ 
fers  unless  the  young  plants  are  shaded.  The 
Hemlock  is  particularly  sensitive  to  exposure 
to  the  sun  until  it  is  well  established.— Ed.] 

Azalea  Indica — I  planted  out-doors  and  in¬ 
doors,  on  hot-beds  and  on  borders,  seeds  of  this 
shrub  without  securing  a  single  plant.  I  have 
equally  failed  in  trying  to  germinate  our  native 
IIollv,  and,  on  hot-bed  planting,  failed  to  ger¬ 
minate  a  single  seed  of  the  Chinese  Tea  Plant. 
[The  Azalea  requires  nice  management  to  raise 
it  from  seed.  The  Holly  seed  does  not  come 
up  until  the  second  year  after  sowing. — Ed.] 

Tea  Plants.— Grow  well  here  out  of  doors. 
They  are  hardy  in  this  State,  and  I  think  will 
stand  a  degree  or  two  north  of  us.  But  my  ex¬ 
perience  is  that  tea  made  from  the  leaves  with¬ 
out  rolling  or  bakiug,  bears  no  comparison  to 
tea  prepared  by  the  Celestials.  I  know  no  rea¬ 
son,  however,  why  that  preparation  might  not  be 
imitated. 

Let  your  readers,  however,  bear  in  mind  that 
the  writer  has  no  seed,  and  no  plants  of  this  or 
any  thing  else  to  sell.  Tea  plants  can  be  had 
of  P.  J.  Berkmans,  Augusta,  Georgia,  at  moder¬ 
ate  prices.  They  are  a  beautiful  evergreen. 

Growing  Grape  Cuttings  in  Clay  Soil. — 
We  have  to  haul  our  sand  here,  and  pay  for  it, 
too.  Our  stiff  clay  soil  is  the  worst  in  the  world 
for  all  sorts  of  cuttings.  I  secured  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  cuttings  of  Clinton,  Concord,  and  Hartford 
grapes,  from  S.  E.  Duke,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
These  I  buried,  top  downward,  in  a  ditch,  be¬ 


low  frost.  I  trenched  my  ground  and  under¬ 
drained  each  row ;  then  I  hauled  dirt  from  the 
creek  and  filled  with  it  a  furrow  run  through 
each  row.  In  Ibis  I  planted  mjr  cuttings  in 
February',  and  secured  almost  as  uniform  a 
stand  and  growth  as  I  did  from  rooted  plants. 

Miscellaneous  Items. — Our  fall  and  early 
winter  have  been  so  warm  that  our  strawber¬ 
ries  all  bloomed  out  in  November,  and  continue 
yet  to  bloom  (middle  of  December);  a  few  ripe 
berries  have  been  gathered,  but  the  whole  pros¬ 
pect  for  a  spring  crop  is,  I  fear,  utterly  blighted. 
I  have  pinks  in  bloom  in  the  open  ground  at 
this  time.  A  light  covering  of  cedar  brush  pro¬ 
tects  them.  A  large  jar  containing  a  Camellia 
Japonica  was  left  out  until  a  few  days  ago 
(January).  When  I  moved  it  into  the  pit,  it 
was  as  fresh  as  if  it  were  midsummer. 

- - - «»■>- - - - 

Greenhouse  and  Hot-house  Plants  from 
Seed. 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON. 


Very  few  not  engaged  iu  the  cultivation  of 
flowers  as  a  business,  know  that  many  of  the 
most  beautiful  ones  used  to  decorate  flower¬ 
beds  in  summer,  and  the  hot-house,  or  parlor, 
in  winter,  can  be  raised  from  seed.  The  price 
of  seeds,  as  compared  with  plants,  is  very  low ;  a 
package  of  seed  costing  twenty-five  cents  will 
usually  raise  as  many  plants  as  could  he  bought 
from  the  florists  for  $25.  It  is  true  that  care 
and  labor  are  necessary  in  starting  them,  but 
the  pleasure  derived  from  the  operation  alone, 
well  repays  that,  independently  of  economic 
considerations.  April  is  the  best  month  for 
sowing  most  of  the  seeds  of  tropical  plants,  and 
it  is  best  done,  where  the  a.  Is  the  convenience, 
by  hot-bed.  The  hot-bed  is  made  in  the  usual 
manner.  The  soil  used  should  be,  if  possible, 
of  a  light,  sandy  nature,  mixed  with  at  least 
one-third  of  leaf-mold  from  the  woods;  if  the 
leaf-mold  is  not  procurable,  pulverized  muck, 
or  stable  manure  rotted  to  the  condition  of  mold, 
will  do  nearly  as  well.  This  is  spread  over  the 
manure  of  the  deptli  of  about  six  inches.  The 
sashes  of  the  hot-bed  should  fit  close,  and  there 
should  be  some  material  ready  for  covering  the 
sasti  at  night;  either  straw,  mats,  or  shutters. 
We,  ourselves,  use  shutters  made  out  of  ,|3-inch 
stuff,  and  exactly  the  size  of  the  sash.  All 
these  preparations  being  made,  insert  a  ther¬ 
mometer  in  the  soil  covering  the  hot-bed,  and 
when  it  indicates  a  declining  temperature  of  75 
degrees,  the  seeds  may  be  sown.  Most  of  the 
flower-seeds  may  be  sown  in  a  hot-bed  just  as 
we  sow  egg-plants  or  tomatoes,  which  is  best 
done  for  private  use  by  sowing  in  rows  from  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  depth,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  size  of  the  seed,  the  distance  between 
the  rows  being  two  or  three  inches.  Let  me 
here  repeat  a  caution  that  I  have  often  given  iu 
connection  with  seed-sowing:  Be  sure  that  the 
soil  used  for  covering  the  seed  is  light ;  nothing 
is  better  than  leaf-mold,  but  if  it  cannot  be  got, 
use  the  other  substitutes  before  named.  One- 
half  of  the  loss  in  seeds  is  in  consequence  of 
their  being  covered  with  a  heavy,  clayey  soil. 
The  vital  force  of  different  plants  in  this  respect 
is  widely  different.  Thus,  while  the  seeds  of  to¬ 
mato  will  germinate  in  almost  any  soil,  the 
e<rg- plant — a  vegetable  of  the  same  class — re¬ 
quires  the  utmost  care.  As  soon  as  the  seeds 
have  grown  so  as  to  attain  the  first  true  leaves 
— that  is,  the  first  leaves  that  show  after  the 
seed-leaves— :they  must  be  replanted  carefully  in 
soft,  light  soil,  at  from  one  to  three  inches  apart, 
according  to  the  kind.  This  will  not  only  prevent 
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them  from  damping  off,  as  many  of  them  are 
very  apt  to  do,  but  they  will  be  much  stronger 
and  suffer  less  when  replanted  to  the  open 
ground.  We  prefer  to  replant  the  seedlings  in 
shallow  boxes — a  soap-box  cut  in  three,  making 
a  depth  of  two  inches ;  they  are  more  portable 
thus  than  if  planted  again  in  the  soil  of  the  hot¬ 
bed;  though,  of  course,  after  planting  in  the 
boxes  these  are  put  again  in  the  hot-bed.  I  may 
here  mention  that  after  the  seedlings  have  been 
planted  in  these  boxes  they  should  be  lightly 
watered  and  shaded  for  two  or  three  days.  As 
the  season  advances,  ventilation,  watering,  and 
covering  up  at  night,  should  be  attended  to. 

To  such  as  have  not  the  convenience  of  a  hot¬ 
bed,  the  flower-seeds  may  be  sown  in  the  shal¬ 
low  boxes  above  mentioned,  and  placed  in  the 
Avindow  of  a  south  or  east  room,  where  the 
thermometer  does  not  average  les3  than  70  de¬ 
grees.  Success  would  be  more  complete,  how¬ 
ever,  if  panes  of  glass  were  placed  over  the 
seeds,  resting  on  the  edge  of  the  box  an  inch  or 
so  from  the  soil.  This  would  prevent  evapora¬ 
tion,  and  render  watering,  which  lias  the  effect 
of  caking  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  preventing 
germination,  less  necessary. 

We  will  name  the  varieties  of  flowers  most 
suitable  for  sowing  at  this  season. 

Canna  Indica,  or  Indian  Shot,  grown  main¬ 
ly  for  the  beauty  of  its  foliage.  Sown  in  hot¬ 
bed  in  April,  and  planted  out  in  the  open  ground 
in  June,  will,  by  August,  attain  a  higlit  of  six 
or  eight  feet.  In  addition  to  the  rich,  tropical- 
looking  foliage,  the  fhnvers  of  some  sorts  are 
handsome — colors  yellow,  scarlet,  orange,  etc. 

Antirrhinum,  or  Snap-Dragon. — A  beauti¬ 
ful  summer-flowering  plant,  presenting  a  great 
diversity  of  coloring,  is  easily  raised  from  seed 
in  the  hot-bed.  The  Antirrhinums  may  be 
planted  out  in  this  latitude  in  May,  and  floAver 
from  middle  of  June  throughout  the  summer. 

Cobaja  Scandens. — A  climbing  plant,  which 
Avill  attain,  from  seed,  a  growth  of  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  in  one  season.  The  flowers  are  bell¬ 
shaped;  purple  ;  3  inches  in  length  by  1 1  |o  inch 
in  breadth.  The  seeds  of  this  plant  are  thin  and 
flat,  and  will  germinate  more  safely  if  placed 
on  edge  Avhen  sown. 

Coleus. — This  famous  ornamental-leaved 
plant  is  easily  raised  from  seed,  and  breaks  into 
endless  varieties.  It  is  exceedingly  tender,  Iioav- 
ever,  and  had  better  not  be  soavu  before  May, 
nor  planted  out  before  June. 

Zonal  Geraniums  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
valuable  of  all  plants  for  summer-blooming  in 
our  climate.  They  are  easily  raised  from  seed, 
and  will  well  reward  the  amateur  by  the  endless 
variety  produced.  A  few  years  ago  the  only  col¬ 
ors  of  these  were  scarlet  and  pink.  Now  Ave 
have  them  of  every  shade,  from  white  to  crim¬ 
son,  Avith  endless  tints  of  scarlet  and  rose. 
The  Zonal  Geraniums  may  be  lifted  and  potted 
in  the  fall,  and  if  well  pruned  in  Avhen  lifted, 
will  bloom  finely  in  Avinter. 

Lantana  is  another  summer-floAvering  plant, 
easily  raised  from  seed,  the  floiver  resembles 
somewhat  the  Verbena,  but  has,  besides  many 
of  the  colors  found  in  the  Verbena,  orange, 
and  yelloAv,  which  are  not  found  in  that  floAver. 

Lobelias. — Dwarf  plants,  well  suited  for 
hanging-baskets,  or  for  ribbon-lining.  The  Aoav- 
•ers  range  from  pure  white  to  blue.  The  blue  of 
the  Lobelia  is  often  of  the  richest  azure,  unsur¬ 
passed  by  that  of  any  other  plant. 

Pansy,  or  Heart’s-ease. — The  usual  mode 
with  the  florists  i3  to  sow  the  seeds  of  Pansy  in 
the  fall,  so  that  the  plants  may  be  large  enough 
to  be  in  bloom  Avhen  he  sells  iu  May.  In  this 
■condition  it  Avill  flower,  perhaps,  only  to  the 


middle  of  June,  for  by  thus  being  prematurely 
forced  into  flower  it  becomes  exhausted  and 
stops  blooming,  and  often  dies  outright ;  but 
Avhen  soavu  in  spring  the  groivtli  is  natural  and 
unchecked,  and  it  Avill  groAv  and  floiver  with¬ 
out  cessation,  from  June  to  November. 

Petunias,  being  of  rapid  growth,  will  floAver  the 
first  season,  even  if  sown  in  the  open  ground,  but 
usually  not  before  July  or  August.  If  soavu  in 
the  hot-bed  in  April,  they  will  bloom  in  June, 
and  make  much  larger  and  finer  plants. 

Dianthus. — The  Pinks  are  numerous  and 
varied,  many  of  them  having  a  rich,  close  fra¬ 
grance.  They  present  an  endless  variety  in  col¬ 
or  and  style  of  flower. 

Salvia  Splendens,  or  Scarlet  Sage. — Seeds 
of  this  soAvn  in  April  will  flower  by  July  or 
August,  and  continue  throughout  the  season ; 
this,  perhaps,  is  the  most  gorgeous  plant  of  our 
gardens  ;  single  plants  often  attain  a  bight  of  6 
feet,  and  nearly  as  much  in  diameter,  having  a 
hundred  scarlet,  plume-like  flower-spikes;  the 
color  is  so  intense  Avhen  seen  against  a  green 
background,  that  it  is  often  visible  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  half  a  mile. 

Verbenas. — The  most  popular  plant  of  the 
day,  is  easily  raised  from  seed,  and  no  other 
plant  that  Ave  know  of  will  so  AA’ell  reward  the 
trouble.  The  number  of  varieties  noiv  attained 
is  something  wonderful,  even  to  us  in  the 
trade.  Every  year  develops  some  neiv  strain. 
Every  color  seemingly  is  obtained,  but  yellow  or 
orange ;  these  Ave  never  expect  to  have,  as  there 
seems  to  be  a  natural  laiv  of  the  floral  kingdom 
that  blue,  yelloAv,  and  scarlet,  are  never  found 
in  varieties  of  the  same  species.  Thus  Ave  have 
in  Dahlias  and  Roses,  yellow  and  scarlet  colors, 
but  no  blue,  just  as  Ave  have  in  Verbenas  blue 
and  scarlet,  but  no  j-ellow.  Your  readers  will 
do  Avell  to  remember  this,  and  be  saved,  as  they 
occasionally  are,  from  investing  in  “blue” 
Roses  or  Dahlias,  and  “  yellow”  Verbenas,  and 
know  that  the  seller  must  either  be  ignorant  of 
his  trade  or  dishonest. 

Double  Zinnias. — These,  like  Petunias  or 
Balsams,  can  be  raised  to  flower  by  August,  if 
soavu  in  the  open  ground,  but  if  sown  under 
glass  in  April,  Avill  flower  in  June,  and  through¬ 
out  the  entire  season,  making  larger  and  finer 
plants.  There  are  feiv  plants  that  have  im¬ 
proved  so  much  as  the  Zinnia,  it  being  only  ten 
or  tivelve  years  since  the  first  double  ones  were 
introduced,  and  feAv  of  us  then  imagined  that 
the  present  perfection  of  form  and  great  variety 
would  be  obtained.  We  have  now  dazzling  scar¬ 
lets,  yellow,  orange,  lilac,  rose,  white,  and  crim¬ 
son,  rivaling  the  Dahlia  in  symmetry  of  form. 

- «•-. -  Wfi - - - 

An  Orchard  Record. 


Every  orchard,  at  least  those  in  which  there 
are  several  varieties  of  trees,  should  be  recorded. 
The  planter  may  perhaps  be  able  to  remember 
the  names  of  the  trees  he  sets  out;  but  orchards 
do  not  always  remain  in  the  possession  of  those 
who  plant  them,  and  a  record  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  one  avIio  succeeds  to  the 
property.  Aside  from  the  convenience  to  him¬ 
self,  it  is  a  duty  to  those  who  come  after  him 
for  each  one  who  plants  an  orchard  to  make 
such  a  record  as  Avill  be  readily  understood  by 
others.  Many  plans  have  been  proposed  ;  the 
simplest  is  the  best.  We  are  reminded  of  the 
matter  at  this  time  by  a  letter  from  M.  S.,  Haw- 
leytown,  N.  Y.,  in  Avliich  he  gives  his  method. 
He  numbers  his  toavs  from  south  to  north,  be¬ 
ginning  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  orchard, 
and  the  trees  east  and  Avest.  This  being  stated 
at  the  head  of  the  record,  the  name  c; f  eacb 


tree  may  be  easily  found  by  its  position: 


Tree. 

Roav  No.  1. 

Tree. 

Itow  No.  2  (next 
north). 

1 

Baldwin . 

1 

NcwIoavh  Pippin. 

2 

Ladv . 

2 

Bomrh. 

3 

Peck’s  Pleasant . 

3 

Porter,  etc.,  etc. 

Osage  Orange  Seed. 

We  have  quite  frequently  stated  the  man¬ 
ner  of  treating  the  seed  of  the  Osage  Orange, 
yet  as  several  neiv  subscribers  send  us  inquiries 
about  it,  Ave  reply  briefly.  The  seed  is  to  be 
soaked  in  blood-AArarm  Avater  for  a  week,  chang¬ 
ing  the  Avater  every  day.  At  the  end  of  a  Aveek 
turn  off  the  Avater,  and  cover  the  seed  Avith 
thick  woolen  cloths  in  order  to  keep  them 
moist,  and  set  them  near  the  stove  until  they 
sprout.  Examine  the  seed  daily,  and  stir  them 
Avith  the  hand.  When  minute  sprouts  appear 
just  breaking  through,  the  seed  should  be  soAvn. 
The  seed-bed  should  be  good,  light,  rich  land, 
and  the  seeds  be  soavu  as  early  as  possible.  Soav 
in  drills,  tivo  inches  deep  and  a  foot  apart,  put¬ 
ting  about  twenty-five  seeds  to  the  foot,  and 
covering  before  the  seed  is  dry.  The  young 
plants  are  to  be  carefully  Aveeded  and  cultivated 
during  the  summer,  and  thinned  Avherever  they 
are  crowded.  In  the  fall  the  plants  are  taken 
up,  assorted  into  sizes,  and  lieeled-in. 


That  Grape-vine. 

We  say  that  grape-vine,  because  it  is  likely 
that  the  majority  of  our  readers  Avho  live  in 
toAvns  and  villages  are  obliged  to  content  them¬ 
selves  with  only  one  vine.  What  will  apply  to 
one  vine,  Avill  serve  for  a  dozen,  or  a  whole  vine¬ 
yard  ;  but  this  is  Avritten  for  those — and  unfor¬ 
tunately  it  is  a  large  class — Avho  have  no  vine 
at  all,  never  grew  a  vine,  and  are  more  likely 
to  go  wrong  than  to  go  right.  In  the  first  place, 
you  cannot  have  fruit  within  a  few  days  after 
the  vine  is  planted.  Some  jobbing  gardener  may 
come  along  with  a  clump  of  a  vine  two  inches 
through,  and  promise  it  to  bear  the  same  season. 
It  may  bear  a  feAV  poor  bunches,  but  the  vine 
will  neArer  be  a  satisfactory  one.  Get  a  young 
vine,  at  most  two  years  old,  Avith  good  roots.  If 
the  vine  comes  with  two  or  three  feet  of  stem  to 
it,  cut  it  nearly  all  off,  leaving  only  a  short  por¬ 
tion  Avith  three  buds  upon  it.  Set  it  in  a  sunny 
place  if  at  command  ;  but  if  it  must  be  put  in 
some  particular  place  in  order  to  cover  a  trellis, 
give  it  the  best  possible  chance.  A  vine  Avill 
stand  almost  any  kind  of  abuse,  except  giving 
it  a  Avet  spot  to  groAV  in.  If  the  ground  is  wet, 
make  a  large  and  deep  excavation,  and  throAV  in 
stones,  bricks,  or  other  rubbish  for  drainage. 
See  that  the  roots  are  placed  in  good  soil;  it 
need  not  be  over  rich,  but  it  should  not  beAvorn 
out  and  impoverished.  When  the  buds  push, 
and  the  shoots  have  groAvn  a  feAV  inches,  rub  off 
the  two  Aveaker  ones  and  leave  but  one  shoot. 
It  Avill  be  hard  for  most  persons  to  do  this,  the 
young  shoots  all  look  so  promising;  but  the  fu¬ 
ture  success  of  the  vine  depends  upon  its  being 
done.  The  first  season  after  planting,  the  Avhole 
business  of  the  vine  should  be  to  groAv  one 
strong  and  vigorous  shoot.  We  shall  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  name  some  varieties,  and  for  every 
body  every  Avhere  aa’c  think  that  the  Concord  is 
best  adapted.  There  are  vastly  better  grapes, 
but  it  is  so  hardy  and  so  reliable,  that  the  novice 
had  better  make  his  first  essay  Avith  the  Con¬ 
cord.  Among  the  neAver  varieties  there  is  none 
of  greater  promise  than  the  Eumelan,  which  is 
a  new,  black  grape,  of  most  excellent  quality. 
T‘  !-  (.I;"1’  i  pi;b"  Vr’:  premium-list. 
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DWARF  JUNE-BERRY. 

bush  or  Shad-flower,  Service-berry,  Swamp- 
pear.  It  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  far  north  as  the  arctic  zone,  and 
from  Hudson’s  Bay  to  the  Pacific.  Having  this 
wide  range,  it  presents  a  great  diversity  of  appear¬ 
ance,  and  the  earlier  botanists  described  as  dis¬ 
tinct  species  the  different  forms,  which  are  now 
considered  as  varieties  of  one  widely-distributed 
plant.  The  varieties  differ  in  the  length  of  the 
petals,  the  shape  and  downiness  of  the  leaves, 
size  of  the  flower,  cluster,  etc.  While  some 
may  be  considered  as  full-grown  when  only 
four  or  six  feet  high,  others  attain  a  higlit  of 
thirty  or  forty  feet.  Notwithstanding  these 
differences,  the  forms  seem  to  run  into  one  an¬ 
other,  and  they  are  all  put  under  one  species, 
Amelanchier  Canadensis.  The  shrub,  or  tree,  is 
very  common  in  swampy  places,  and  along 
streams,  and  opens  its  clusters  of  white  flowers 
in  April.  It  is  a  very  graceful  shrub,  and  flow¬ 
ers  so  profusely  as  to  be  conspicuous  in  the 
landscape.  We  have  often  Avondered  that  such 
an  early-flowering  shrub  was  not  cultivated  in 
ornamental  grounds.  The  popular  New  Eng¬ 
land  name,  Shad-flower,  has  reference  to  a  belief 
that  the  flowers  open  at  the  time  shad  ascend 
the  streams.  The  flowers  are  in  long  drooping 
clusters;  they  have  the  same  general  structure  as 
the  apple  and  pear,  to  which  the  plant  is  close¬ 
ly  related,  but  they  are  much  smaller,  and  the 
petals  are  long  and  narrow.  The  fruit  is  a 
more  or  less  pear-shaped  berry,  containing  sev¬ 


ering  variety.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this 
highly  ornamental  species  of  rose  is  not  generally 
hardy ;  and  we  hope  that  our  readers  who  live  in 
the  milder  parts  of  the  country,  will  see  that  it 
is  more  generally  grown  than  it  is  at  present. 


eral  seeds.  The  pulp  is  sweet  and  pleasant, 
though  tlie  fruit  of  our  common  varieties  is  sel¬ 
dom  seen,  as  it  is  a  great  favorite  with  the  birds. 

Many  years  ago,  Nuttall  discovered,  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  a  dwarf  variety  of  the  Juue- 
berry,  which  has, 
within  a  few  years, 
been  sparingly  cul¬ 
tivated  for  the  sake 
of  its  fruit.  It 
blooms  and  bears 
profusely  when 
only  a  foot  high, 
and  old  bushes 
only  attain  the 
bight  of  four  or 
six  feet.  We  have 
had  for  some  time 
a  bush  of  this  va¬ 
riety  among  our 
ornamental  slirub- 
berjq  where  its 
neat  habit,  and 
early  and  profuse 
flowering,  makes 
it  an  interesting 
object.  Last  spring 
we  procured  a 
number  of  plants 
of  Mr.  II.  A.  Ter¬ 
ry,  Crescent  City, 

Iowa,  and  placed 
them  in  the  fruit- 
garden.  Mr.  T., 
who  has  been  fore¬ 
most  in  introduc¬ 
ing  this  plant  into 
cultivation,  states 
that  it  has  become 
quite  popular  in 
his  vicinity,  where, 
besides  the  name 
of  June-berry,  it 
also  bears  that  of 
Mountain  or  High¬ 
land  Huckleberry. 

The  fruit  has  al¬ 
ready  appeared  in  their  market,  where  it  meets 
with  a  ready  sale  at  good  prices.  We  are  always 
pleased  to  see  any  addition  to  our  list  of  small 
fruits,  and  consider  the  Dwarf  June-berry  worthy 
of  a  trial  bj'  those  curious  in  such  matters.  The 
great  fondness  of  the  birds  for  the  berries  is 
likely  to  prove  an  obstacle  to  its  cultivation, 
our  only  bearing-bush  being  stripped  before  the 
fruit  reached  maturity.  The  fruit  is  red,  turn¬ 
ing  to  a  blackish-purple  when  it  is  fully  ripe. 


Lady  Banks’  Rose. 


The  Banksian  rose  was  so  named  in  honor 
of  the  Avife  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  upon  its  intro¬ 
duction  from  China  into  England  in  1807.  The 
plant  is  a  vigorous  climber,  attaining  the  higlit 
of  30  to  50  feet.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  hardy 
in  the  Northern  States,  but  our  friends  at  the 
South  can  avail  themselves  of  it  as  a  most 
charming  plant  Avith  Avliicli  to  ornament  the 
pillars  to  their  verandas.  The  fioAvers  are  only 
about  half  an  inch  across,  and  groAV  in  clusters, 
which  are  produced  most  profusely.  The  en¬ 
graving  gives  the  flo Avers  of  the  real  size ;  there 
are  white,  yellow,  and  salmon-colored  varieties. 
This  species  is  sometimes  used  to  train  over  the 
rafters  of  a  greenhouse,  and  Avlien  its  numer¬ 
ous  flowers  are  seen  among  its  glossy  foliage, 
the  effect  is  most  pleasing ;  but  as  it  blooms 
only  once  in  the  year,  florists  generally  prefer 
to  give  the  space  to  some  more  frequent  Aoav- 


BANKS1,  OR  BANKSIAN  ROSE. 


Starting  Sweet-Potato  Plants. 


It  is  not  necessary  to  start  sweet-potatoes  un¬ 
der  glass,  although  Avlien  but  few  are  Avanted  it 
is  often  convenient  to  use  a  part  of  a  hot-bed  for 
the  purpose.  Florists  sometimes  turn  the  unoc¬ 
cupied  benches  of  their  greenhouses  to  good  ac¬ 
count  in  raising  sweet-potato  plants.  In  the 
Gulf  States  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  any  heat¬ 
ing  material  at  all.  Beds  about  four  feet  Avide 
are  made  in  a  sheltered,  sunny  place;  they  are 
well  enriched,  and  made  to  slope  a  little  toward 
the  sun.  The  potatoes  are  laid  upon  the  beds; 
an  inch  or  tivo  apart,  and  covered  to  the  depth 
of  three  or  four  inches  with  rich,  light  soil. 
Ten  bushels  of  potatoes  are  allowed  for  each 
acre  to  be  planted.  Farther  north,  heating  ma¬ 
terial  is  required,  and  a  rude  hot-bed  is  made 
by  excavating  a  pit  Ihree  or  four  feet  deep, 
which  is  to  be  nearly  filled  Avith  coarse  ferment¬ 
ing  horse-manure.  Six  inches  of  sandy  soil  is 
put  upon  the  manure,  and  the  potatoes  are 
placed  upon  this,  and  covered  as  above  stated. 
The  bed  is  covered  with  planks  at  night  and 
during  chilly  days.  Water  is  given  as  needed; 
this  should  not  be  cold,  as  it  Avould  check  the 
groAvlh  of  the  plants.  Add  hot  water  to  bring 
it  to  the  temperature  of  the  bed ;  and  if  the  bed 
becomes  too  hot,  it  is  cooled  by  making  holes 
down  through  the  manure  by  means  of  a 
etick.  Tins  is  a  cheap  but  efficient  substitute 
for  a  hot-bed,  but  not  so  convenient  to  manage. 


The  Dwarf  June-berry. 


One  of  the  most  widely-distributed  of  our 
native  shrubs  is  that  popularly  knoAvn  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  country  as  June-berry,  Shad- 
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( For  other  Household  Items,  see  “  Basket  ”  pages.) 


Fashions  in  Boot-jacks. 


One  would  suppose  that  a  boot-jack  was  not  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  much  improvement,  and  that  a  simple 
notched  board,  with  a  cleat  to  give  it  the  proper 
elevation,  would  be  all  that  was  required.  Yet 
boot-jacks  have  been  improved,  and  have  even 
been  the  subject  of  numerous  patents.  If  one  has 
to  use  an  implement  daily,  he  desires  it  to  be  made 
in  as  comely  a  form  as  possible  ;  hence  it  is  pleas¬ 
ant  to  have  the  crude  appearance  of  figure  1,  with 
its  sharp  angles,  modified  into  the  neatly-rounded 
implement  of  figure  2.  Those  who  travel  much 
prefer  carrying  their  own  boot-jack  to  trusting  to 
the  uncertain  resources  of  ordinary  hotels.  For 
the  convenience  of  packing  in  the  trunk,  the  folded 


implement,  shown  in  figure  3,  has  been  contrived. 
Another  folding  style  is  shown  in  figure  4;  the 
shorter  portion  has  two  stout  pins,  which,  when  in 
use,  sufficiently  elevates  the  end  from  the  floor. 
When  the  parts  are  folded  together,  the  pins  fit 
into  holes  in  the  longer  portion.  All  of  the  forms 
are  easily  made  of  wood,  and  numerous  fancy  pat¬ 
terns  in  iron  may  be  had  at  the  furnishing-stores. 
A  bench  for  resting  the  foot  while  blacking,  and 
which  also  serves  as  a  box  to  hold  the  brushes,  etc., 


is  given  in  fig.  5.  It  is  made  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  shut  up  and  occupy  but  a  small  space.  The  box, 
D,  forms  the  top  of  the  bench,  and  holds  the  black¬ 
ing  and  brushes.  The  lid,  A,  serves,  when  open, 
to  hold  the  two  folding  legs,  C,  in  place.  When 
packed  away,  the  lid,  A ,  shuts  down  upon  U,  and  the 
legs  are  then  folded  together,  and  secured  by  a  hook. 


A  few  Hints  to  Carvers  and  others. 

BT  MBS.  .1.  W.  T. 


When  carving  a  joint  of  meat,  always  keep  the 
guard,  or  prong,  open  on  the  back  of  the  carving- 
fork.  Although  you  may  have  no  fears  for  your¬ 
self,  some  of  your  guests  may  suffer  exceedingly 
from  fear  that  the  knife  will  slip  and  injure  you  or 
the  person  sitting  at  your  left.  Aside  from  this 
consideration,  it  appears  very  awkward  when  the 


Fig.  3.— travelers’  boot- jack 


guard  is  shut  during  the  process  of  carving  a  joint. 
In  cutting  up  a  beefsteak,  or  in  helping  to  ham, 
mutton-chops,  etc.,  the  guard  should  be  shut,  as 
then  it  seems  just  as  awkward  to  have  it  open. 

Never  place  a  guest  at  the  left  hand  of  the  carver 
if  the  carver  is  right-handed,  nor  to  the  right  if  the 


carver  is  left-handed.  Some  nervous  persons,  if 
seated  in  the  line  of  a  large,  sharp-pointed,  highly 
polished,  carving-knife  blade,  would  imagine  all 
kinds  of  possible  casualties  to  themselves,  and 
would  be  exceedingly  uncomfortable  during  the 
whole  process  of  carving.  When  the  meat  is  a 
joint,  do  not  help  a  guest  to  slices  from  the  dish, 
but  cut  them  fresh  from  the  joint  as  required. 


When  carving  from  a  joint  of  cold  meat  that  was 
partly  used  the  day  before,  do  not  help  a  guest  to 
the  outside  slice.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious  : 
the  juice  has  drained  out,  making  it  dry;  it  has 
also  been  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and  is  alto¬ 
gether  a  very  undesirable  piece  of  meat.  It  is, 
however,  the  piece  which  an  unthinking  carver 
generally  gives  to  the  most  honored  guest,  because 
he  helps  her  first.  In  helping  persons  the  second 
time  from  the  same  joint,  do  not  give  them  so 
much  as  at  the  first  time.  Where  the  first  person 
helped  prefers  the  meat  rare  or  underdone,  the 
carver  will  be  under  the  necessity  of  cutting  off 
several  slices  from  the  outside ;  these  pieces  may 
be  placed  neatly  on  the  joint  until  wanted.  It  is 
usual  to  cut  up  the  whole  of  a  chicken  or  duck 
without  removing  the  fork,  afterward  helping  to 
any  portion  preferred.  A  guest  should  never  hesi¬ 
tate  when  asked  by  the  carver  which  part  of  the 
chicken,  turkey  or  duck  he  will  take.  He  should 
anticipate  the  question,  and 
be  ready  to  say  which  part  he 
would  like.  If  the  guest  is 
embarrassed,  and  says,  “  I 
have  no  choice,”  the  carver 
must  not  press  the  question, 
but  help  to  any  part.  It  is 
well  to  give  some  of  both  the 
white  and  dark  meat.  It  is 
quite  enough  for  the  carver  to 
help  to  the  meat.  He  should 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
vegetables  or  accompaniments. 

The  waiter  should  attend  to 
this,  always  going  to  the  left  of 
the  guest,  in  order  to  allow  of 
the  right  hand  of  the  guest  being  used.  Where  there 
is  no  waiter,  the  persons  sitting  opposite  each  vege¬ 
table  will  kindly  help  to  it.  The  most  convenient 
place  for  a  carver  to  sit  is  facing  the  doors  where  the 
servants  pass  in  and  out.  In  this  position  he  com¬ 
mands  the  whole  situation  of  affairs.  Many  carv¬ 
ers  are  put  in  the  center  of  the  table,  which  is  very 
inconvenient.  The  carver  sits  at  the  end  of  the  ta¬ 
ble  ;  he  has  much  more  room  than  if  in  the  center. 

The  use  of  Soda  and  Saleratus. 

BY  A.  H. 

I  have  seen  housekeepers  who  seem  to  be  ignor¬ 
ant  of  the  effect  of  soda  upon  the  materials  used 
in  cooking.  They  6eem  to  have  an  idea  that  soda 
alone  has  a  tendency  to  make  any  thing  rise.  Hence 
they  use  it  indiscriminately  in  bread,  biscuit,  or 
cake.  Years  ago  I  knew  an  old  lady  who  had  this 
idea,  and  it  was  impossible  to  convince  her  to  the 
contrary.  Whenever  she  was  afraid  that  the  bread 
would  not  be  light  enough,  she  would  add  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  saleratus.  Her  bread  was  oftcui  as  yellow 
as  saffron  and  not  fit  to  eat.  I  often  see  yellow 
pie-crust,  especially  upon  chicken  and  meat-pies, 
plainly  showing  that  soda  has  been  used.  Soda 
or  saleratus  should  never  be  used  unless  the  bread 
or  pastry  is  sour,  or  uuless  you  add  to  the  flour,  or 
to  the  dry  soda,  before  mixing,  a  proportionate 
quantity  of  acid— such  as  cream  of  tartar.  If  you 
add  soda  alone  to  a  perfectly  sweet  material,  it  has 
no  more  effect  in  making  it  rise  than  would  so 


much  salt.  It  will,  however,  affect  the  flavor  and 
color  of  the  material.  When  using  soda,  be  care¬ 
ful  to  use  only  enough  to  neutralize  the  acid. 
Some  persons  consider  the  use  of  soda  at  all  in 
cooking,  as  positively  injurious.  They  labor  under 
a  mistake,  I  think.  Where  the  alkali  and  acid  are 
properly  proportioned  and  come  together  in  the 
moist  material,  they  completely  neutralize  each 
other  and  form  a  compound — Rochelle  salt — the 
presence  of  which  in  small  quantities  is  not  per¬ 
ceptible,  nor  is  it  considered  unwholesome.  When 
too  much  soda  has  been  used  in  bread  or  biscuit, 
it  is  readily  manifested  by  the  color.  In  cookies 
or  sponge-cake,  it  is  not  so  easily  detected,  as  the 
yellow  tinge  may  be  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  egg 
used.  I  am  not  thus  deceived.  The  col  r  given 
to  cake  and  cookies  by  eggs  is  a  bright,  rich,  gold¬ 
en  yellow,  while  that  from  the  use  of  too  much 
soda  is  a  dull,  smutty,  heavy-looking  yellow.  There 
are  those  who  consider  the  free  use  of  soda  as  very 
beneficial  to  health.  27ieymake  a  serious  mistake. 
Soda  is  sometimes  used  as  a  medicine,  to  correct 
acidity  in  the  stomach.  It  is  better  at  such  times 
to  take  the  quantity  prescribed  mixed  in  a  little 
water,  and  not  in  the  food.  The  free  use,  for  a 
length  of  time,  of  cookies,  cake,  etc.,  in  which 
there  is  a  superabundance  of  alkali,  will  result  in 
an  impaired  digestion. 


How  to  choose  Meat. 


BY  ESTELLE  EDGERTON. 


I  have  often  been  surprised  at  the  large  number 
of  persons  who  seem  to' have  no  idea  of  the  great 
difference  there  is  between  good  and  inferior  meat, 
and  who  also  seem  to  have  implicit  faith  that  the 
butcher  will  give  them  the  best  and  primest  parts 
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of  the  animal.  Now,  it  is  not  probable  that  he  will 
give  his  best  meat  to  persons  whom  he  has  found  by 
experience  will  be  satisfied  with  that  of  ordinary 
quality.  There  is  always  a  demand  for  prime  cuts, 
and  as  much  the  smaller  portion  (especially  in  beef) 
is  prime,  the  butchers  are  very  glad  to  dispose  of 
those  cuts  that  are  not  so  desirable,  and  the  more 
so  when  they  get  the  “prime  beef”  price  lor  it. 
Depend  upon  it,  the  only  way  to  get  the  best  meat 
the  butcher  has,  is  to  be  able  to  judge  of  the  qual¬ 
ity  yourself.  In  this  case  it  would  not  always  be 
necessary  for  the  purchaser  to  look  at  the  meat 
before  ordering  it,  for  the  butcher  will  very  soon 
find  out  that  you  know  good  meat  when  you  see  it. 

It  is  very  poor  economy  to  buy  inferior  beef  for 
a  roast,  even  if  you  get  it  at  a  lesser  price,  because 
a  considerable  portion  of  such  meat  is  wasted.  Poor 
beef,  if  you  buy  it  at  all,  should  be  boiled  or  stewed, 
or  made  into  soup. 

A  good  housekeeper  should  know  exactly  what 
to  do  with  a  piece  of  meat  that  lias  been  sent  in.  If 
her  husband  has  ordered  a  roasting-picee  of  beef, 
and  the  butcher  has  "sent  up  a  piece  only  fit  for  boil¬ 
ing,  she  should  cither  send  it  back,  or  have  ii  boiled 
or  stewed.  It  would  be  folly  to  roast  it,  as  all  the 
gristle  and  tough  muscle  which  would  soften,  if 
gently  stewed,  would  harden  in  the  oven  ;  and  if  it 
Were  stewed  in  water  for  a  week  afterward,  it  could 
not  be  softened. 

Good  beef  will  be  very  fat,  and  the  grain  smooth 
and  fine.  The  fat  should  be  more  inclined  to  be 
white  than  yellow  ;  the  lean  a  bright  healthy  red. 
Beef  should  be  mature.  I  do  not  like  it  when  it  is 
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neither  veal  nor  beef.  Heifer  or  very  young  beef 
may  be  easily  told  by  the  color.  It  is  far  less  bright 
than  matured  beef,  being  of  a  dull,  bloodless-look¬ 
ing  color,  something  between  that  of  veal  and  beef. 
The  bones  are  small,  and  the  fat  white.  Bull  beef 
is  known  by  its  high  color,  its  coarse  grain,  and  un¬ 
pleasant-looking  fat.  It  is  of  very  strong  flavor, 
and  undesirable,  especially  when  old. 

In  good  beef  the  fat  is  thoroughly  mingled  with 
the  lean  ;  but  those  cuts  where  there  is  the  largest 
amount  of  this  intermingling  of  fat  with  the  lean, 
are  not  always  the  best  to  buy.  The  ribs  and  the 
rump,  in  my  opinion,  are  the  best  for  roasting.  I 
am  quite  well  aware  that  the  latter  is  usually  salted 
and  boiled,  but  it  makes  an  excellent  roasting-piece 
nevertheless  ;  tender,  juicy,  and  of  fine  flavor.  The 
sirloin  is  the  tenderest  part  of  beef,  but  when 
roasted,  has  not  so  fine  a  flavor  as  the  ribs.  Many 
prefer  it,  however.  It  is  generally  cut  up  into 
steaks  for  broiling,  for  which  purpose  it  is  the  best 
adapted.  Steaks  are  often  cut  from  the  middle  of 
the  rump,  and  also  from  the  shoulder.  These  are 
very  good,  but  not  being  prime  parts,  a  much  less 
price  should  be  paid  for  them.  A  round  steak  from 
good,  tender,  fat  beef  is  good  and  of  excellent  flavor ; 
but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  purchase  when  the 
leg,  from  which  the  round  is  taken,  has  been  cut 
down  too  far.  The  muscular  leg  should  not  be  cut 
into  steaks,  but  the*  butchers  will  do  it  so  long  as 
they  can  sell  it.  The  thick  ribs  next  to  the  shoulder 
are  often  sold  by  butchers  to  their  best  customers, 
as  the  primest  part,  and  at  a  prime  price.  It  makes 
a  thick,  firm,  compact-looking  roast,  the  lean  very 
handsomely  intermingled  with  fat.  The  shoulder- 
blade  runs  three  inches  or  more  deep  into  the  meat. 
This  is  removed,  and  a  piece  of  solid  suet  neatly 
inserted  in  its  place,  thereby  deceiving  the  unwary. 
It  makes  a  very  inferior  roast. 

To  choose  3futlon. — It  should  be  fat,  and  the  fat 
clear  and  white.  Have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
mutton  where  the  fat  is  yellow.  Good  mutton  is  of 
an  entirely  different  color  from  good  beef.  The 
latter  is  a  bright  carnation,  whereas  mutton  is  of  a 
darker  and  deeper  hue.  Mutton  should  be  made 
from  fully-matured  sheep.  If  only  a  year  old,  it 
would  be  lamb.  It  should  be  three  years  old  to  be 
good,  and  five  years  old  to  be  prime.  The  hind- 
quarter  is  best  for  roasting.  The  fore-quarter  of 
lamb  is  excellent  roasted,  but  the  fore-quarter  of 
fully-matured  mutton  should  be  boiled.  The  ribs 
may  be  used  for  chops,  however.  Chops  are  cut 
from  the  ribs,  the  loin,  and  the  middle  of  the  leg. 
I  think  the  rib  chops  the  best,  though  where  the 
butcher  charges  the  same  price  for  both,  the  leg- 
cutlets  are  the  more  economical,  as  there  is  much 
less  bone,  and  no  hard  meat,  as  on  the  ribs. 

The  butcher  will  sell  to  the  inexperienced  buyer 
chops  cut  from  the  neck ;  also  chops  where  the  neck 
and  shoulder  join,  and  more  than  half  bone. 

Many  persons,  because  they  do  not  like  fat,  buy 
lean  meat.  This  is  poor  economy.  It  is  better  to 
buy  the  fat  meat.  The  butcher  is  generally  willing 
to  cut  off  considerable  of  the  fat. 

Veal  should  be  clear,  white,  firm,  and  not  too 
large.  It  is  not  fit  to  cat  when  neither  veal  or  beef. 
Do  not  buy  veal  when  it  is  dark  and  thin,  and  where 
the  meat  shows  through  the  surface-skin. 


Hints  on  Butter-making. 

A  lady  who  thinks  that  much  that  is  written 
about  butter-making  is  by  “  men,”  and  not  by  ex¬ 
perienced  butter-makers,  gives  a  few  hints.  For 
the  improvement  of  winter  butter,  she  very  sen¬ 
sibly  begins  with  the  cow,  and  advises  feeding  In¬ 
dian  meal.  She  says:  “  My  rule  in  winter  is  to  let 
the  milk  stand  on  a  table  in  the  cellar  for  34  hours  ; 
set  it  on  the  6tove  until  the  cream  wrinkles  (do  not 
lot  it  get  too  hot),  then  let  it  stand  another  24 
hours,  and  skim.  Use  a  skimming-ladle  with  holes, 
in  order  to  have  as  little  milk  as  possible  with  the 
cream.  Stir  the  cream  every  day  ;  and  the  day  be¬ 
fore  churning  put  the  pot  near  the  stove  to  allow 
the  cream  to  warm  and  get  sour.  Some  have  the 
mistaken  idea  that  cream  should  not  get  sour;  but 
it  makes  better  butter,  and  more  of  it.  Stir  the 
cream  well,  as  much  depends  upon  that.  If  a  clear, 


yellow  skin  forms  ou  the  cream,  it  will  make  the 
butter  strong;  it  is  as  bad  as  mold,  or  worse.  In 
summer  throw  a  handful  of  salt  into  your  cream- 
pot  when  you  first  set  it ;  it  will  keep  the  cream 
sweet  longer.  Be  sure  to  ventilate  the  cellar  or 
milk-room.  It  is  a  mistake  to  clmrn  sweet  and 
sour  cream  together,  as  it  makes  the  butter 
streaked.  Do  not  work  the  butter  too  long ;  it 
will  become  oily;  but  have  a  fine  cloth,  squeezed 
out  of  cold  water,  to  take  up  the  buttermilk  with.” 
- —  . — . — —  <»  — - - - 

How  I  Wash  my  Dishes. 

Of  course,  I  make  sure  before  breakfast  or  din¬ 
ner  that  there  is  plenty  of  water  in  the  boiler,  and 
also  in  the  tea-kettle.  After  the  table  is  cleared, 
the  table-cloth  brushed  off  and  neatly  folded  away, 
and  the  diuing-room  disposed  of,  I  proceed  with 
my  dishes.  First,  I  take  my  large  dish-pan,  put 
into  it  a  piece  of  soap,  and  pour  over  the  soap  three 
or  four  dipperfuls  of  hot  water  from  the  boiler. 
Then  I  add  two  or  three  dipperfuls  of  cold  rain¬ 
water.  Then  my  dish-cloth.  The  water  should 
now  be  so  cool  as  not  to  turn  the  hands  red  when 
put  into  it.  Take  the  dish-cloth  and  rub  from  the 
soap  the  melted  surface,  and  put  the  remainder 
away.  Wash  a  dish  at  a  time  and  pass  it  to  anoth¬ 
er  pan ;  a  milk-pan  is  generally  used.  When  all 
are  done,  or  the  pan  is  full,  take  the  tea-kettle  and 
pour  over  enough  hot  water  to  thoroughly  rinse 
and  heat  them.  Now  take  them  from  the  water, 
one  at  a  time,  and  place  them  bottom-side  up  upon 
a  tray  or  pan  to  drain.  If  they  have  been  properly 
washed,  this  hot  rinsing  water  will  run  off  or  evap¬ 
orate  in  a  minute,  leaviug  the  dishes  n earl 3-  dry. 
However,  they  should  now  be  wiped  with  a  clean, 
dry  towel,  and  put  away.  Dishes  must  be  washed 
in  soft  water.  Especially  is  this  necessary  where 
soap  is  used.  And  soap  is  really  indispensable  in 
washing  dishes  properly.  The  dishes  should  be 
scraped  free  from  grease,  crumbs,  bones,  etc.,  be¬ 
fore  commencing  to  wash  them.  A  neat  house¬ 
keeper  will  have  the  same  dish-cloth  in  use  until  it 
is  worn  out,  when  it  should  be  put  into  the  rag¬ 
bag.  Never  allow  the  dish-cloth  to  be  used  for 
any  thing  else  but  washing  dishes.  Mbs.  W.  T. 
- ... - .  » - 

How  to  make  Head-Cheese. 

BY  MBS.  I.  W.  T. 


Select  the  cleanest  and  fattest  and  most  perfect 
pig’s  head.  The  butcher  splits  the  head  only  once 
— through  the  center  of  the  forehead  and  snout — 
taking  off  the  jowls.  Direct  him  to  give  it  a  cross 
cut — by  the  eyes — separating  the  snout  from  the 
forehead.  Now  ask  him  to  take  out  the  eyes, 
which  he  can  do  very  readily  with  his  sharp  knife ; 
see  that  he  takes  out  both  eye-lids — upper  and 
lower — with  the  sac,  in  which  is  the  eye  and  the 
surrounding  membranes.  He  must  go  close  to  the 
bone  socket,  in  order  not  to  break  the  eye.  Now 
let  him  take  off  the  ears,  including  the  wrinkled 
portion  of  the  6kin  surrounding  them,  and  going 
deep  enough  to  remove  the  whole  canal  of  the  ear. 
Open  the  ear,  and  scoop  out  the  horny  portion, 
about  as  large  as  an  egg,  containing  the  wax, 
drum,  and  dirt.  It  is  easily  done.  The  bones  of 
the  snout  may  now  be  removed  without  loss  of 
flesh.  The  pieces  should  then  be  put  to  soak  in 
plenty  of  lukewarm  water.  The  water  should  be 
drained  off  and  renewed  until  all  the  blood  is  re¬ 
moved.  The  flesh,  especially  the  fat  part,  and  also 
the  skin,  will  be  of  a  very  white  and  delicate  ap¬ 
pearance.  Hair  will  remain  on  60iue  parts  of  the 
head  and  on  the  ears,  which  the  knife  will  not  re¬ 
move.  These  must  be  singed  off  with  a  piece  of 
lighted  paper.  It  is  well  to  examine  the  fleshy 
part  of  the  snout  and  lower  jaw,  and  with  a  knife 
scrape  off  the  skin  which  the  butcher  cannot  re¬ 
move  before  the  head  is  split.  I  always  find  scald¬ 
ed  6kin  here,  which  comes  away  with  a  mere  touch 
of  the  knife.  After  this  is  done,  wash  again  and 
then  salt.  Take  a  quart  of  salt  and  a  tablespoonful 
of  finely  pulverized  saltpetre,  mix  them  thoroughly 
together,  and  rub  the  pieces  of  pork  with  the  mix¬ 
ture,  adding  sugar  or  molasses  if  you  wish.  I  add 
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neither;  nor  do  I  put  any  water  to  the  salt,  nor  over 
the  meat ;  but  I  am  careful  that  some  of  the  6alt 
6hall  touch  every  part  of  the  meat  I  pack  the 
pieces  closely  in  a  crock,  and  let  them  stand  for 
ten  days  or  two  weeks.  It  is  well  to  turn  them 
occasionally,  letting  the  top  pieces  g*  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  into  the  brine  that  has  been  formed.  In  two 
weeks,  or  perhaps  less  time,  I  take  the  pieces  for 
the  cheese  from  the  crock,  wash  the  brine  from 
them,  and  boil  them  gently  until  very  tender.  If 
the  bones  do  not  slip  from  the  meat  without  the 
aid  of  a  knife  or  force,  it  is  not  tender  enough. 
When  boiled  sufficiently  remove  from  the  kettle, 
and  take  out  all  the  bone.  Now  cut  it  up  fine 
with  a  knife  and  fork — some  use  a  chopping-knife 
and  bowl,  but  I  do  not  like  that  way.  Season  with 
black  pepper — the  meat  is  probably  quite  salt 
enough.  Many  add  pulverized  sage.  This  is  also 
objectionable  to  me  and  my  family,  so  I  do  not  put 
any  in.  I  use  only  pepper.  A  little  mace  might 
be  good,  as  it  improves  almost  every  thing  when 
sparingly  used.  When  the  meat  is  chopped  or  cut 
up  fine,  it  must  be  put  into  bowls  to  be  pressed 
into  shape.  I  think  the  practice  of  putting  head¬ 
cheese  into  milk-pans  is  wrong.  It  is  a  very  incon¬ 
venient  shape  from  which  to  cut  the  slices  proper¬ 
ly.  A  two-quart  bowl  is  the  shape  I  use  for  my 
family.  Where  two  or  more  bowlfuls  are  made, 
only  one  is  removed  from  the  bowl  as  wanted,  as 
the  cheese  keeps  better.  It  will  keep  for  some 
time  if  not  loosened  from  the  sides  of  the  bowl, 
while  a  head-cheese  exposed  to  the  air  soon  de¬ 
teriorates  in  flavor.  A  weight  is  necessary  to  press 
the  meat  in  the  bowl.  An  inverted  plate  and  a 
flat-iron  will  do.  The  jowls  or  cheeks  are  seldom 
used  in  the  cheese,  as  they  are  too  fat.  I  salt 
mine  with  the  rest  of  the  head  ;  and  at  the  time  of 
making  the  cheese  remove  them  from  the  brine, 
wipe  them  dry,  wrap  them  in  a  paper,  and  hang 
them  up  to  dry  and  cure.  They  will  be  nice  with 
roast  or  boiled  chicken,  or  veal,  next  Summer. 
Cut  head-cheese  in  very  thin  slices — the  thinner 
the  better — and  eat  with  mustard  and  vinegar. 


To  Itoil  Mam.— The  ham  should  be  nicely 
washed  in  warm  water  and  put  into  cold  water. 
Allow  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  each  pound  of  ham. 
When  sufficiently  boiled,  remove  it  from  the  water 
and  place  it  in  a  baking-pan  ;  remove  the  rind,  and 
roast  or  bake  one  hour  in  a  quick  oven,  dredging  it 
frequently  with  a  mixture  of  finely-powdered  and 
sifted  bread-crumbs  and  flour,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  part  of  flour  to  three  of  bread-crumbs.  If  not 
scorched,  it  will  look  finely  upon  the  table.  The 
flour  prevents  the  crust  of  crumbs  from  scattering 
over  the  ham  when  cut.  W. 

Bluelcvrliejit  Calces. — Nanna  W.  thinks 
that  her  buckwheat  cakes  are  so  good  that  others 
ought  to  know  how  they  are  made.  One  cupful 
of  corn-meal,  two  cupfuls  of  wheat  flour,  four 
cupfuls  buckwheat  flour,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  salt, 
one  teacupful  of  yeast,  and  sufficient  warm  water 
to  make  a  pouring  batter ;  mix,  and  let  rise  over 
night,  and  bake  in  the  morning.  Leave  a  pint  of 
the  batter  to  set  the  next  lot,  and  you  need  not  use 
any  more  yeast  the  whole  season.  Keep  the 
“  stock  ”  cool  when  not  wanted.  If  the  batter 
turns  sour,  stir  in,  just  before  using,  a  teaspoonful 
of  baking  soda  dissolved  in  cold  water. 

Green  Spina-cli. — At  the  head  of  that 
class  of  pot-herbs  commonly  called  “greens,” 
stands  spinach,  admitted  to  be  the  most  delicate  in 
texture  and  acceptable  in  flavor.  Many  like  their 
greens  boiled  with  meat — a  treatment  that  may  be 
well  enough  for  turnip-tops,  cabbage-sprouts,  and 
the  like  coarse  herbs,  but  to  drench  the  refined  and 
delicate  spinach  in  greasy  pot-liquor,  is  to  my  no¬ 
tion  out-and-out  sacrilege.  Often,  with  the  best  of 
intentions,  the  cook  will  send  spinach  to  the  table 
of  an  olive  or  nearly  brown  color,  instead  of  the 
dark,  pleasing  green,  which  makes  it  as  welcome  to 
the  eye  as  it  is  to  the  palate.  This  want  of  proper 
color  is  because  the  cook  does-  not  know  one  sim¬ 
ple  dodge.  Always  boil  spinach  in  an  uncovered 
pot,  AVhen  the  spinach  is  done,  drain  it  on  a 
colander,  chop  it  fine,  warm  it  up  with  a  good  lump 
of  butter,  and,  when  well  heated  through,  serve. 
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THc  Icicle  Prizes. 


When  I  offered  prizes  for  the  best  essays  on  the  icicle, 
I  little  thought  that  it  would  be  until  the  mild  days  of 
April  before  I  should  announce  who  were  the  sucaessful 
competitors.  I  told  you  last  month  the  cause  of  the  de¬ 
lay.  There  is  another  thing  I  did  not  foresee — that  I 
should  have  over  a  hundred  and  twenty  essays  to  read  ! 
This  was  a  little  laborious,  but  it  was  very  interesting  to 
see  the  different  ways  boys  would  express  themselves 
upon  the  same  subject.  One  boy  wrote  six  pages,  and 
only  two  of  them  were  about  the  icicle.  The  briefest 
article  was  from  a  boy  in  Dutchess  Co.  He  condensed 
the  whole  matter  as  follows :  “  An  icicle  grows  down¬ 
ward  from  its  base.  It  is  formed  by  drops  of  water 
freezing  one  upon  another.”  Some  used  many  more 
words  without  telling  any  more  than  that.  It  was  very 
difficult  to  choose  between  the  half-dozen  best  essays,  as 
some  touched  points  not  noticed  by  others  ;  but  upon  the 
whole  I  think  the  first  prize  must  go  to  Rileigh  T.  Scott, 
Yellow  Stone,  Wis.,  and  the  second  to  John  Sengcr,  St. 
Vincent’s,  Pa.  Master  Scott’s  account  i's  printed  in  an¬ 
other  column.  Those  whose  articles  were  so  good  as  to 
puzzle  me  in  the  decision,  should  be  named.  Here  they 
are :  Wm.  T.  Cooke,  Scituate,  R.  I. ;  Albert  W.  Bee, 
Dorchester,  Mass.  ;  Jerry  W.  Jenks,  St.  Clair,  Mich.  ; 
Edward  Jackson,  Westchester,  Pa. ;  H.  M.  Seymour, 
Hawley,  Mass. ;  Olin  Landreth,  Rnshville,  N.  Y. ;  Felix 
G.  Owen,  Springfield,  Mo.  I  hope  that  we  shall  have 
other  and  more  promptly  decided  contests  another  win¬ 
ter,  and  that  the  girls  as  well  as  the  boys  will  be  able  to 
take  a  part.  The  Doctor. 

Note  from  “  Carleton.” 

Mr..  Editor:— I  am  under  great  obligations  to  my 
young  friend,  for  such  I  take  him  to  be,  who  lives  away 
out  in  Kansas,  for  calling  my  attention  to  the  mistake  in 
my  talk  with  the  young  folks  about  Vesuvius,  in  the  Feb. 
Agriculturist.  I  said  that  Plutarch  was  a  Roman.  I  had 
no  right  to  say  so,  for  he  was  n’t.  I  was  writing  about 
the  old  Romans,  and  it  was  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world  for  me  to  speak  of  him  as  a  Roman  historian, 
whereas  he  was  a  native  of  Greece. 

Now  let  me  say  to  the  boys  and  girls  that  it  was  Master 
Still,  of  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  who  had  eyes  sharp 
enough  to  see  the  mistake,  and  I  am  much  obliged  to  him 
for  calling  my  attention  to  what  may  seem  to  be  a  very 
small  affair ;  but  it  is  best  to  be  always  right. 

Carleton. 


Aunt  Sue’s  Puzzle-Box. 


I  again  offer  a  prize  for  the  longest  list  of  correct  an¬ 
swers  to  all  the  puzzles.  Also,  a  set  of  anagram-letters, 
to  be  drawn  by  lot,  for  a  correct  solution  of  all  the  ana¬ 
grams. 

That  those  sending  answers  may  be  saved  the  trouble 
of  writing  the  titles,  I  shall  number  the  puzzles  consecu¬ 
tively. 

Answers  to  these  must  reach  me  before  the  first  of  May. 
Those  received  later  will  not  be  credited. 

Address  Aunt  Sue,  Box  111,  P.  O.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ANAGRAMS. 


1.  I  run  lame,  Ben. 

2.  Lo  1  rum  it. 

3.  Aiding  me. 

4.  Runs  alive. 

5.  Erie  Daw. 


6.  Bridle  ns. 

7.  Card  snake. 
•8.  Crop  Street. 

9.  Be  less  him. 

10.  Angle-net. 

ACROSTIC. 


11.  The  initials  and  finals  will  name  two  different  col¬ 
ors. 

1.  To  plot.  2.  A  leather  thong.  3.  Legally  elsewhere. 
4.  A  fruit.  5.  A  game.  Ski. 

WORDS  ENIGMATICALLY  EXPRESSED. 

12.  Cut  our  hair. 

13.  It  is  not  smaller.  Keystone. 

14.  My  crows  contend. 

15.  The  string  of  the  hotel. 

16.  An  article  at  a  distance. 

17.  Fruit  pitcher. 

PUZZLE. 

Find  the  word  out  of  which  the  following  sentence  was 
made  (repeating  the  letters,  of  course). 

18.  A  modern  Matron  had  on  a  Roman  garment  and 
tore  it  on  a  thorn. 

decapitations. 

19.  Behead  a  portion  and  leave  an  animal. 

20.  Behead  an  animal  and  leave  part  of  the  human 

frame. 

21.  Behead  part  of  the  human  frame  and  leave  a  fish. 

22.  Behead  a  fish  and  leave  an  animal. 

63.  Behead  an  animal  and  leave  a  grain. 

24.  Behead  a  grain  and  leave  a  luxury. 


25.  Complete  I  go  through  many  a  board  ; 

Behead, — a  weapon  unlike  a  sword  ; 

Behead  once  more  you  ’ll  plainly  view 

Nickname  applied  to  many  a  Jew. 

Adolph  M.  Nagel. 

ZOOLOGICAL  ENIGMA. 

26.  I  am  composed  of  seven  letters  : 

My  1,  2,  3,  4,  is  an  animal  found  in  cold  climates. 

My  4,  5,  6,  7,  is  an  animal  found  in  warm  climates. 

My  whole  is  an  animal  found  in  cold  climates. 

A.  M.  N. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 

27.  I  am  composed  of  22  letters : 

My  17,  7, 14,  15,  is  an  officer. 

My  19,  5,  4,  13,  is  an  actor. 

My  16,  20,  21,  11,  is  a  tube. 

My  6,  8,  IS,  11.  22,  an  edentate  animal. 

My  10,  2,  9,  1,  3,  12,  5,  is  a  country  in  Africa. 

My  whole  is  good  advice.  J.  I.  M. 

AUNT  she’s  NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Harry  II.  I  do  “love  children.”  Is  it  not  against  the 
rule  to  “write  in  school  hours”?  If  not,  thanks  for 
your  puzzles. 

Harry  (No.  2).  It  would  make  the  anagrams  too  easy 
of  solution  to  define  them  as  you  suggest. 

Harris.  Thanks:  they  will  “do”  very  nicely. 

Uncle  Ed.  Only  the  little  ones  make  cross-word  en¬ 
igmas  ;  can’t  you  soar  higher? 

A.  II.  II.  You  can  study  those  things  in  school. 

Bk.  I  hope  you  will  find  occasion  to  write  every  month. 

Grant.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  furnish  entertainment  to 
one  so  courteous  as  yourself. 

John  A.  Boston.  The  same  remark  applies  to  you. 

D.  E.  Stevens.  Suppose  I  give  you  the  words  “Sly 
ware,”  and  tell  you  it  is  an  anagram  for  you  to  solve. 
You  print  the  letters  “SLY  WARE”  on  a  card, 
then  cut  them  separate,  and  transpose  them  until  you 
make  the  original  word  with  them  ;  which  is  “  Lawyers.” 
To  understand  the  acrostics,  —  study  the  original,  with  its 
answer. 

John  and  Griz.  I  was  rather  sorry  for  the  poor  dog  on 
the  gridiron ;  but  never  mind,  it  will  do  very  nicely, 
thank  you  ;  our  artist  will  straighten  him  out. 

Nellie  B.  Chapman.  Thank  you  for  telling  me  just 
how  you  went  to  work.  Did  you  suppose  I  should  offer  a 
prize  for  any  thing  that  was  “as  easy  as  rolling  offa  log”  ? 

Auntie.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  and 
Robbie  again.  Your  case  must  be  discussed. 

Cora  E.  Shultz.  Did  you  write  that  letter  your  own 
self?  I  never  saw  such  pretty  writing  for  “  twelve  years 
old.” 

Blue  Bird.  I  give  a  prize  every  week  in  Hearth  and 
Home,  for  the  solution  of  anagrams. 

Jos.  II.  Bird.  Your  answers  were  so  clearly  and  beau¬ 
tifully  arranged  that  I  was  in  hopes  you  would  win  the 
prize  :  but  alas  !  your  solutions  of  Anagram  No.  8,  and 
Numerical  Enigma  No.  2,  were  incorrect,'  and  two  others 
you  did  not  attempt  to  answer. 

Ida  B.,  and  O.  B.  McC.,  will  please  read  the  paragraph 
in  the  Special  Notice  to  Puzzlers,  which  alludes  to  original 
puzzles. 

Sarah  G.  Bates.  If  you  “  really  cannot  wait  for  the 
chances,”  you  can  have  a  set,  by  inclosing  twenty-five 
cents  to  Box  111 ;  but  you  must  promise  not  to  give  up 
trying  to  find  out  the  Anagrams. 

PRIZES. 

Tlie  Anagram  prize  was  drawn  by  David  Baird,  N.  E. 
cor.  109th-street  and  Second  Avenue,  New  York. 

I  had  to  exclude  several  names  from  competition  be¬ 
cause  one  word  in  each  of  their  lists  was  wrong;  but  in 
the  prize  for  the  greatest  number  of  correct  answers  I 
counted  all  the  Anagrams  which  were  right. 

John  A.  Boston,  P.  O.  Box  246,  Newburyport,  Mass., 
answers  22  of  the  puzzles  correctly,  and  wins  the  prize. 
He  failed  to  answer  the  eighth  Anagram,  and  answers  the 
Charade  with  “  Steam  Boats  ”  ;  which,  though  very  in¬ 
genious,  will  not  quite  do. 

Wm.  Taylor,  and  Lillie  Streeper,  each  answer  20. 
Correct  answers,  more  or  less,  have  been  sent  by  S.  L.  D., 
Harry,  E.  S.  K.,  Lillie  G.,  Mary  Bridge,  H.  S.  H.,  Harris, 
A.  W.  K.,  Adolph  M.  N.,  Julie  A.  T.,  Bk.,  H.  W.  O., 
Grant,  J.  H.  S.,  Mary  H.  Cole,  W.  T.  C.,  Bertha  S.,  Benja¬ 
min  J.,  Clarence  Clifford,  Lizzie  L.  A.,  Clinton  F.,  D.  E. 
S.,  T.  II.  II.,  Willie,  C.  S.  M.,  F.  W.  H.,  and  H.W.  L., 
G.  H.  F.,  O.  B.  McC.,  M.  Byrto,  Nellie  Bache,  Hattie 
E.  P.,  Harry  Anderson,  H.  M.  C.,  E.  Carr,  S.  E.  Ober,  M. 
Richardson,  B.  W.  P.,  C.  W.  Drury,  Jere  Plumcr,  N. 
Walker,  Jessie  F.  G.,  C.  B.  Jr.,  B.  Rockwell,  Robbie  Ed- 
dowes,  Annie  Batchelder,  Cora  E.  S.,  Claison  S.  W.,  Sa¬ 
rah  G.  B.,  and  Blue  Bird. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  FEBRUARY  NUMBER. 

Riddle.  A  letter. 

Anagrams.  1.  Medicament.  2.  Anecdotes.  3.  Mu- 
lattoes.  4.  Between.  5.  Original.  6.  Consolidate.  7. 
Brandished.  8.  Betrothal.  9.  Reopening.  10.  Pantomime. 

Transformations.  Scold,  cold,  fold,  gold,  told,  sold, 
bold,  hold,  old. 


Double  Acrostic.  Battle-fields  :  brief,  alibi,  trifle,  tall, 
lightning-rod,  express. 

Charade  and  Decapitation.  Scare-crow :  care,  row, 
car. 

Divisions.  1.  Wardrobe.  2.  Tomahawk.  3.  Jarring, 
4.  Grandam. 

Conundrum.  The  waist  (waste). 

Numerical  Enigma,  No.  1.  Egotism.  2.  Envy  is  a 
self-executioner. 

Rebuses.— =401.  Labor,  either  brain  or  manual  work, 
will  be  sure  to  pay :  perseverance  and  patience  pay 
doubly  for  efforts  bestowed.  402.  United  we  stand,  but 
divided  we  fall.  403.  Isle  of  Man. 

Thanks  for  puzzles,  etc.,  to  A.  R.,  I.  II.  Plummer,  Harry, 
Uncle  Ed.,  Bertha  Stout,  Clarence  Clifford,  H.  W.  L., 
Jesse  Plummer,  Maria  L.  B.,  Geo.  E.  Perry,  W.  H.  M., 
Louise  E.  Turner,  E.  B.  Jr.,  M.  Richardson,  Clinton  F., 
Iowa,  S.  L.  D.,  and  Bayard  W.  Purcell. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE  TO  PUZZLERS. 

We  do  not  want  any  Anagrams,  so  do  n’t  waste  your 
time  over  them  on  our  account.  As  we  give  prizes  for 
their  solution  we  prefer  to  make  them  ourselves. 

Be  kind  enough  to  send  none  but  original  riddles.  It 
would  be  a  poor  compliment  to  our  clever  puzzlers  to 
serve  them  up  ancient  and  secend-hand  affairs. 

If  you  will  write  your  answers  in  the  same  order  that 
you  see  them  printed,  it  will  save  me  much  trouble. 

Several  answers  to  the  “  Seven  ”  puzzle  were  received 
after  the  March  No.  had  gone  to  press. 


406.  Illustrated  Rebus. — Good  advice,  but  it  will  be 
found  difficult  by  some  to  follow  it. 


I^et  ns  Have  a  Garden, 


We  do  not  know  how  boys  and  girls  can  get  more  in¬ 
struction  and  amusement  than  in  cultivating  a  little 
garden.  Almost  every  one  of  them  who  lives  in  the 
country  can  easily  have  a  small  piece  of  land.  Dwellers 
in  cities  must  have  their  garden  in  the  back-yard,  or 
even  be  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  a  box  of 
earth.  Whether  it  be  large  or  small,  the  things  that  grow 
in  it  will  be  more  valued  in  the  eyes  of  the  owner  than 
acres  belonging  to  others.  What  shall  you  grow  in  it? 
That  will  depend  upon  what  seeds  you  can  get.  If  you 
have  no  money  to  spend  for  seeds,  you  must  depend  upon 
the  kindness  of  others  for  a  supply.  If  you  know  of  a 
man  or  woman  who  really  loves  flowers,  you  need  not  be 
afraid  to  ask  for  seeds.  The  culture  of  flowers  opens  the 
heart  and  lets  in  kindness.  That  is  one  reason  why  we 
wish  you  to  have  a  garden.  You  will  have  beautiful 
flowers,  and  you  will  enjoy  them  so  much,  that  you  will 
wish  others  to  have  them  too.  Sow  the  little  seeds  in 
the  earth,  after  the  cold  rains  are  over,  covering  them 
very  slightly,  and  mark  the  place  where  they  are.  The 
next  day  you  will  probably  go  to  see  if  the  seeds  are  up, 
and  as  they  are  not,  you  will  think  something  wrong,  and 
perhaps  be  tempted  to  dig  where  they  were  sown  to  find 
out  what  the  matter  is.  Do  not  do  any  such  thing.  An¬ 
other  reason  for  having  a  garden  is,  that  it  teaches 
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patience;  gome  seeds  will  break  the  ground  in  four 
days,  and  others  in  a  fortnight  after  they  are  sown. 
Wait-;  for  you  have  committed  the  seeds 'to  the  care  of 
mother  Earth,  and  she  will  not  he  hurried.  By  and  by 
the  flowers  come,  and  then  the  seeds— seeds,  little  dark 
or  black  things,  dry,  seemingly  dead,  and  so  unlike  the 
flowers  from  which  they  came  1  Yet  you  feel  sure  that 
next  year  these  dry  grains  will  give  beautiful  flowers, 
and  you  have  been  taught  a  fesson  of  faith.  So  let  us 
have  the  little  gardens  ;  the  flowers  will  please  the  senses 
of  all,  and  to  the  more  thoughtful  they  will  bring  lessons 
of  kindness,  patience,  faith,  and  love. 

A st  Hfic’le  Pciie  A3*ti£<-le. 

BY  RILEIGH  T.  SCOTT,  YELLOW  STONE,  WIS. 

The  air  must  be  at  a  certain  temperature  to  form  icicles 
well.  If  too  warm,  the  water  rims  away  without  any 
forming ;  if  too  cold,  there  is  no  water  to  run.  From 
tvhat  I  have  noticed,  icicles  form  mostly  on  the  north 
side  of  a  building,  and  while  the  weather  is  steadily 
mild,  for  winter.  If  you  will  notice  the  eaves  of  a  house, 
or  any  other  place  that  water  drips  from,  you  will  see 
that  it  drips  off  in  pretty  regular  places.  These  places 
are  where  icicles  are  formed.  At  times  the  rain  or  snow¬ 
water  begins  to  drop  slowly,  but  steadily,  from  the  roof; 
an!  as  the  air  gets  colder,  a  small  drop  of  water  that  has 
collected  on  the  eaves  becomes  chilled,  and,  before  an- 
oiiuT  comes,  is  frozen  into  ice.  This  is  the  foundation  of 
an  icicio.  The  particles  of  water  are  gathering  and  mov¬ 
ing  down  all  (he  while;  soon  they  are  gathered  in  the 
form  of  another  drop  and  hang  from  the  first.,  are  chilled 


by  the  cold  winds,  and  frozen.  A  dozen  drops  or  more 
may  go  through  the  same  change,  making  the  icicle  half 
an  inch  or  more  long.  The  water,  when  it  comes  to  the 
ice  of  which  the  little  icicle  is  composed,  wets  it  all 
around  in  its  descent  to  the  lower  end,  and  this  thin  film 
or  wetting  is  frozen  to  it,  thereby  increasing  its  diameter. 
So  the  process  goes  on,  adding  drops  to  the  lower  end, 
and  thin  sheets  of  ice  to  the  sides  of  the  icicle,  until  the 
flow  of  water  is  stopped  by  Jack  Frost.  I  have  seen 
forked  icicles.  They  are  caused  by  a  drop  of  water  start¬ 
ing  down  the  main  icicle,  and,  being  chilled  by  the  ice 
and  wind  before  it  gets  many  inches,  is  frozen  to  the 
side ;  the  particles'  of  water  gather  another  drop  to  this 
frozen  one,  which  is  frozen  likewise.  In  this  way  a  fork 
is  formed,  perhaps  half,  or  maybe  equal  in  length  to  the 
main  icicle.  Icicles  are  sometimes  caused  to  slant  at 
many  degrees  from  a  perpendicular,  by  the  steady  blow¬ 
ing  of  wind.  It  seems  to  me  that  icicles  are  more  fre¬ 
quent  on  kitchen  roofs  than  any  other,  because  kitchens 
are  generally  built  only  one  story  high,  which  brings  the 
roof  closer  to  the  stove,  causing’ the  snow  to  melt  very 
slowly,  thereby  making  icicles ;  while  on  a  two-story 
building  the  snow  lays  until  a  fine  day,  when  the  sun 
takes  it  off  as  “  slick  as  a  whistle.” 

MTSae  April  Slsowcr. 

The  pets  of  the  poultry-yard  were  out  for  a  promenade. 
The  bright  sun  of  the  fine  April  day  made  the  plumage 
of  .the  beautifully-marked  Bantams  more  brilliant  than 
over.  IIow  they  enjoyed- the  walk— especially  the  newly- 
arrived  Japanese  Bantam  rooster,  who  appeared  to  feel 


as  if  he  was  the  Tycoon  himself  1  He  strutted  to  such  an 
extent  that  his  tail-feathers  nearly  touched  his  comb. 
Some  ducks  had  joined  themselves  to  the  party,  and  were 
not  altogether  in  favor  with  the  Bantams.  They  did  not 
Strut  at  all,  but  only  waddled — and  such  feet  1  The  aris¬ 
tocratic  Bantams  felt  scandalized  at  being  seen  in  such 
company,  and  tried  to  get  rid  of  them.  “  My  dear,”  said 
Mrs.  Scebright  Bantam  to  the  mother  duck,  “  you  had 
better  not  go  with  ns;  the  grass  is  likely  to  bo  damp, 
and  your  little  ducklings  will  get  their  feet  wet.”  “  Just 
see  that  Rouen  drake,”  said  the  Japanese  dandy ;  “he 
puts  on  airs  because  he  has  some  bright  feathers ;  his 
voice  shows  him  to  be  a  coward,  who  would  run  at  the 
first  sign  of  danger.”  Just  then,  with  but  slight  warning 
of  gathering  clouds,  down  came  one  of  those  showers 
such  as  only  come  in  April.  Such  a  dashing  of  large 
drops!  At  the  first  sprinkle  away  went  the  Bantams  in 
search  of  shelter,  their  proud  bearing  and  airs  of  superi-  ' 
ority  quite  forsaking  them,  their  only  thought  being  to 
save  their  well-dressed  plumage  from  a  wetting.  At  last 
they  succeeded  in  finding  a  friendly  vine,  which  served 
as  shelter,  and,  when  fairly  assured  of  their  own  safety, 
they  looked  out  to  see  what  a  ludicrous  sight  the  ducks 
must  rnnke  in  hurrying  to  get  under  cover.  Much  to  their 
surprise  the  ducks  made  no  effort  to  get  out  of  the  rain ; 
and  the  little  ducklings,  about  which  Mrs.  Bantam  was 
so  much  concerned,  were  actually  swimming  in  one  of 
the  little  pools  formed  by  the  rain.  The  artist  lias  made  a 
beautiful  picture,  which  shows  the  state  of  affairs  just  at 
this  point;  and  we  might  add  that  the  little  story 
teaches  a  bit  of  a  moral,  only  we  prefer  to  let  our 
young  friends  find  out  the  lesson  by  themselves. 
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Office,  of  Fisk  &  Hatch,  Bankers, 

No.  5  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

February  27,  1871 

THE 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  BONDS 

OF  THE 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  Co., 

originally  offered  by  us  last  Winter,  were  so  rapidly  taken 
that,  prior  to  the  1st  of  June  last,  a  sufficient  amount  had 
been  sold  (upward  of  $5,000,000)  to  supply  the  Company 
with  all  the  money  that  would  be  required  until  March 
or  April  of  the  present  year. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad,  A  New  Trunk 
Line  from  the  Sea-Board  to  the  West,  is  already  completed 
and  in  operation  from  Richmond  to  the  celebrated  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  227  miles. 

During  the  past  year,  the  work  on  the  extension  to  the 
Ohio  River  has  been  prosecuted  with  great  vigor ;  over 
4,000  men  having  been  employed  during  a  great  portion 
of  the  time. 

The  completed  portion  of  the  Road  is  doing  a  good  local 
business,  and  its  advantages  as  a  great  East  and  West 
through  line  for  the  transportation  of  the  heavy  freights 
(which  constitute  the  principal  part  of  the  East  and  West 
through  traffic)  are  numerous  and  important. 

1.  A  short  route.  2.  Low  grades.  3.  Light  curves.  4. 
Genial  climate.  5.  East  and  West  termini  at  favorable 
points  on  tide-water  and  the  Ohio  Liver.  6.  A  very  large 
through  and  local  traffic  aivaiting  its  progress. 

All  these  conditions  favor  a  cheap  and  economical 
working  of  the  line,  and  will  enable  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  route  to  do  a  profitable  East  and  West  through  busi¬ 
ness  at  rates  which  would  not  pay  by  the  more  difficult 
and  costly  lines,  and  to  control  an  enormous  Southwestern 
through  trade. 

The  most  apparent  and  pressing  want  of  the  grain ,  pork, 
and  wool-producing  regions  of  the  West,  at  the  present  time, 
is  more  economical  transportation  to  the  sea-board. 

The  waters  of  the  Ohio  River,  which  flow  by  the 
western  terminus  of  the  CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO 
RAILROAD,  connect  with  more  than  12,000  Miles  of  Re¬ 
liable  Liver  Navigation,  and  8,000  miles  additional 
which  are  available  for  portions  of  the  year,  and  with 
over  20,000  miles  op  railroad. 

These  rivers  and  railroads  wash  the  shores  and  traverse 
the  territory  of  sixteen  magnificent,  populous,  and  growing 
States,  containing  1,000,000  square  miles  ;  unite  more 
than  200  towns  and  cities,  of  which  at  least  twenty-five 
contain  each  a  population  of  20,000  and  upward,  and  min¬ 
ister  to  the  wants  of  10,000,000  of  people. 

To  all  this  vast  area,  with  its  magnificent  internal  sys¬ 
tems  of  water  and  railroad  transportation,  its  teeming 
population,  its  wealth  of  production,  and  its  enormous 
commerce,  the  CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD 
opens  an  accessible,  slurrt,  easy,  and  economical  outlet  to  the 
Atlantic  coast,  upon  whose  shores  the  great  West  and 
Southwest  must  fiud  the  chief  market  for  their  products, 
and  whence  they  must  mainly  draw  their  supplies  of 
manufactured  and  foreign  goods. 

Among  the  Officers  and  Directors  are  some  of  our  best 
known  and  prominent  business  men— Mr.  C.  P.  Hunting- 
ton,  whose  financial  management  of  the  great  Central 
Pacific  Railroad  lias  been  so  successful,  is  President  of 
the  Company,  with  Messrs.  W.  H.  Aspinwall,  A.  A.  Low, 
Jonas  G.  Clark,  Richard  Irvin,  and  others,  well-known 
merchants  of  Now  York,  as  Directors. 

We  are  now  authorized  to  sell  an  additional  amount  of 
FIRST  MORTGAGE  6  PER  CENT  GOLD  BONDS  of  the 
Company,  at  the  original  price  of  90  and  aeci'ued  interest. 

The  bonds  are  secured  by  a  mortgage  upon  the  entire 
road,  franchises,  and  property  of  the  Company,  which 
now,  in  completed  road  and  work  done,  exceeds 
THE  ENTIRE  AMOUNT  OP  THE  MORTGAGE,  and  which, 

when  completed,  will  be  worth  at  least  $30,000,000. 

A  SINKING  FUND  of  $100,000  per  annum  is  provided 
for  their  redemption.  They  are  issued  as  Coupon  or 
Registered  Bonds,  and  in  denominations  of  $100,  $500, 
and  $1,000.  Interest  payable  May  and  November,  in  the 
City  of  New  York. 

The  superior  advantages,  valuable  property  and  fran¬ 
chises,  and  able  and  honorable  management  of  the 
CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD  COMPANY, 
render  it  one  of  the  most  substantial,  reliable  and  trust¬ 
worthy  Corporations  in  the  country,  and  commend  its 
Securities  to  the  unhesitating  confidence  of  capitalists 
and  investors. 

Pamphlets,  maps,  and  full  particulars  furnished  upon 
application. 

FISK  <fc  HATCH,  Hankers. 


Safety  Lamps. — The  alarming  frequency  of  dis¬ 
astrous  fires  ancl  shocking  deaths  from  the  breaking 
and  explosion  of  glass  kerosene  lamps,  renders  a 
really  safe  metal  lamp  very  desirable.  “Perkins  & 
Houses  Patent  Safety  Metallic  Kerosene  Lamp” 
claims  to  be  perfectly  safe  from  explosion  or  break¬ 
ing.  Light  equal  to  gas,  and  no  odor.  Eminent 
scientific  men,  and  thousands  of  families,  including 
many  of  our  readers,  are  delighted  with  it.  For 
particulars,  and  terms  to  canvassing  agents,  address 
Montgomery  &  Co.,  42  Barclay-street,  New  York, 
or  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Doty's  Washer  and  the  Universal  Wringer. — You 
cannot  do  a  better  thing  for  your  wife  on  a  washing-day 
than  provide  her  a  Doty  Washer  and  a  Universal  Wringer. 
It  will  keep  aches  from  her  hack  and  arms,  wrinkles 
from  her  forehead,  and  roughness  from  her  hands.  It 
will  do  the  work  of  a  hired  woman  and  save  your  linen 
from  being  scrubbed  out  and  her  temper  from  being 
chafed  out.— New  York  Weekly  Tribune ,  March  22d,  1870. 
Now  Ready, 

Money  in  the  Garden. 

A  Vegetable  Manual. 

Prepared  with  a  view  to  economy  and  profit. 

By  P.  T.  Quinn, 

Practical  Horticulturist, 

(Author  of  “  Pear  Culture  for  Profit.") 
Illustrated  with  nearly  100  fme  engravings  of  Vegetables 
and  Labor-Saving  Implements. 

A  List  of  Seeds  for  the  Kitchen  Garden,  do.  Plants,  Quantity 
of  Seed  to  an  Acre.  Distance  Table,  &c.,  &c. 

Every  Farmer  as  well  as  Gardener  should  have  this  Book. 
Price  $1.50.  Sent  by  mail,  postage-paid. 

Address  The  Tribune, 

New  York. 


SMITH’S 

AMERICAN  ORGANS, 

A  NEW  AND  POPULAR  SERIES 

OF 

INSTRUMENTS  NOW  READY ! 

The  Manufacturers,  desirous  of  meeting  the  general  de¬ 
sire  for  Organs  with  all  substantial  excellencies,  and  at  a 
moderate  price,  have  lately  designed  and  made  a  few  styles 
that  are 

SN  ALL  RESPECTS  SUPERiOR 

to  any  instruments  for  similar  prices ;  namely,  from  $100 
to  $200. 

Not  only  are  the  cases  of  new  and  tasteful  designs,  but 
every  part  of  the  mechanism  has  been  subjected!  to  the  most 
careful  scrutiny  in  order  to 

Combine  all  the  Elements 

that  can  be  looked  for  in  instruments  of  their  size. 

Number  Three  has  a  new  and  exquisite  Solo  stop,  named 

THE  KALOPHON. 

Tile  tone  possesses  a  most  fascinating  qual¬ 
ity,  closely  resembling  the  real  V OX  HUMANA, 
being  Delicate  ami  sympathetic,  ami  free  from 
the  disagreeable  tremor  that  haunts  most  of 
the  miscalled  VOX  HUMANA  stops. 

Send  for  a  Circular !  Address 

Tbo  Smith  American  Organ  Company, 
BOSTQM,  MASS. 


Inventors’  Exchange, 

245  Broadway,  fiew  York. 

(.American  Agriculturist  Building.) 

Tangible  inventions  negotiated. 

No  goods  received  unless  ordered. 
 B.  F.  Eli MP,  Proprietor. 


the: 

PHILADELPHIA  LAWN  MOWERS. 

Five  sizes,  from  $13.00  to  $75.00.  Send  for  Descriptive 
Circular. 

GRAHAM,  EillLEK  &  PASSMORE, 
Patentees  and  Manufacturers. 

631  Market-st.,  Philadelphia.  Penn. 


WESTERN  LANDS. 

For  Sale,  1,000,000  acres,  selected  carefullv  in  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Illinois.  Descrip¬ 
tions  guaranteed  to  parties  who  cannot  examine  personally. 
Send  for  Lists  referring  to  this  advertisement.  I  have  made, 
and  still  make,  investments  for  Eastern  parties,  which  pay 
from  50  to  150  per  cent. 

W.  JT.  BARNEY, 

President  National  Board  of  Real  Estate  Agents, 

163  Lasalle-st.,  Chicago. 


MAPLE  SUGAR 

Will  be  scarce  this  coming  season,  as  there  is  no  old  sugar 
in  the  market,  and  will  bring  a  high  price  if  made  in  our 
IMPROVED  EVAPORATOR.  Send  stamp  for  our  Treatise 
on  Sugar  and  Syrup-Making,  to 

Hartford  Sorghum  Macliisic  Co., 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


A.  PRINCE  &  CO. 
OI&C4.A.IVS 


AND 

ME  LODEONS 

The  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Most  Perfect  Manufactory  in  the 
United  States. 

46,00© 

Now  in  use. 

No  other  Musical  Instrument  ever  obtained  the  same 
popularity. 

CST"  Send  for  Price-Lists. 

Address  BUFFALO,  X.  Y., 

_ Or  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Knox  Fruit  Farm 

AND  NURSERIES. 


BY  MAIL. 


We  will  send  by  mail,  postage-paid,  and  safe  carriage 
guaranteed,  to  any  address  in  the  U.  S.  or  Canada,  the 
following : 

©ISAIPEg. 

ForS5.— 12  Concord,  3  Martha,  2  Black  Hawk,  2  -.Hart¬ 
ford. 

For  SUO _ 24  Concord,  3  Martha,  4  Black  Hawk,  6  Ives, 

4  Hartford,  4  Creveling. 

§TM.AWSSESl!RIE§. 

For  S5.— (No.  1)  100  Jucuuda— our  No.  700,  12  Fillmore, 
12  Triomplie  de  Gand,  12  Burr’s  New  Pine,  12  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  12  Wilson. 

Or  (No.  2)  100  Jucuuda— our  No.  700, 100  Fillmore,  12  Burr’s 
New  Pine. 

For  S10.-(No.  1)  200  Jucunda— our  No.  700,  200  Fill¬ 
more,  100  Wilson. 

Or  (No.  2)  300  Jucunda— our  No.  700,  200  Charles  Downing. 

ElASP>15EflaSRIE§. 

For  $5.-6  Hornet,  6  Clarke,  6  Naomi,  6  Philadelphia, 
6  Pilate. 

For  SIO.— 12  Hornet,  12  Clarke,  12  Philadelphia,  12  Na¬ 
omi,  12  Pilate,  SDuhring. 

BLACK^EHEIES. 

For  @5.-24  Kittalinny,  24  Wilson’s  Early,  18  IJochelle. 

For 

We  will  send  one  of  each  of  the  above  $5  Lists :  6  American 
Seedling  Gooseberry,  12  Versaillaise,  and  12  White  Grape 
Currants.  .  _  . 

Our  handsome  Catalogue  and  Price-list  for  Spring  of 
1871,  will  lie  sent  to  all  applicants  for  10  cents. 

Catalogue  (No.  2)  of  Flowers  for  5  cents. 

R.  GUMMING  &  CO., 

Successors  to  J.  Knox, 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Cft  a  Month,  with  Stencil  and  Key-Check  Dies, 
sipkj  w?  D0Hq  fail  to  secure  Circular  and  Samples,  free. 
A ddress _ S.  M.  SPENCER,  Brattleboro,  Vt 

Wlk  UWF  pX$Q  reacl  “]L,AWI5  Git  ANT 

K  *3.£le,E,fu»  iLii  JIliO  f]  BONDS,”  on  another  page. 
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GREGORY’S 

Illustrated  Catalogue 

OF 

Garden  and  Flower  Seeds. 


Having  in  former  years  introduced  to  tlie  public  the  Hub¬ 
bard  Squash,  American  Turban  Squash,  Marblehead  Mam¬ 
moth  Cabbage,  Mexican  Sweet  Corn,  Phinney’s  Water-mel¬ 
on,  Urown's  New  Dwarf  Marrowfat  Pea,  Boston  Curled  Let¬ 
tuce,  and  other 

JVEW  AND  VALUABLE  VEGETABLES, 

with  tlie  return  of  another  season  I  am  again  prepared  to 
supply  the  public  with  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  of  the 
purest  quality.  My  Annual  Catalogue  is  now  ready,  and 
will  be  sent  free  to  all.  My  customers  of  last  year  will  re¬ 
ceive  it  without  writing  lor  it.  It  abounds  in  line  enerav- 
ings,  many  ol  which  were  taken  from  photographs  of  the 
vegetables  themselves.  It  has  not.  only  all  novelties,  but 
all  the  standard  vegetables  of  the  farm  and  garden  (over 
one  hundred  of  which  are  of  my  own  growing),  and  a  care¬ 
fully  selected  list  of  Flower  Seeds. 

All  my  seed  is  sold  under  three  warrants,— 1st :  That 
all  money  sent  shall  reach  me.  2d:  That  allseed  ordered 
shall  reach  the  purchaser.  3d:  That  my  seed  shall  he  fresh 
and  true  to  name.  I  invite  all  to  send  for  Catalogues,”  both 
for  themselves  and  their  friends. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


SEED  CATALOGUES. 

Our  Annual  priced-list  of 

Vegetable  and  Agricultural  Seeds, 

Embracing  all  the  standard  kinds,  at  popular  prices,  is  now 
ready,  and  mailed  free  to  any  address.  Also  ready ,  our 
Annual  Descriptive  List  of  Flower  Seeds,  including 
novelties  for  1871.  ALFRED  BRIDGEMAN  &  SOX, 

876  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  Mammoth  Deist  Corn, 

In  corn  that  yields  largely,  there  are  three  points  to  he 
observed,  viz. :  large  ears;  depth  of  grain;  and  well  filled 
at  both  ends.  Tlie  Mammoth  Dent  is  far  superior  to  all 
other  corn  in  these  respects.  It  has  from  twenty  to  forty 
rows  to  each  ear,  and  will  weigli  sixty  pounds  to  tlie  bushel. 
It  is  the  largest  early  field-coin  produced  in  America,  and 
will  ripen  in  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  days. 

In  circumference  of  ear  and  depth  of  (/ram,  it  far  sur¬ 
passes  any  corn  we  ever  sato.—H.  Y.  Bee  .Ioukn'ai.. 

Price,  by  mail:  two  pounds  for  one  dollar,  or  six  packages, 
two  pounds  each,  five  dollars.  Bv  express,  one  peck  for 
$2.00;  half  bushel,  $3.00;  one  bushel,  $5.00. 

No  order  filled  for  less  than  one  dollar. 

Send  stamp  for  Circular,  giving  full  description  of  the 
corn  and  other  choice  seeds;  also,  fancy  poultry,  etc. 

Address  ISAAC  N.  BALT  HIS, 

Box  59,  Corydon,  Indiana. 


Mexican  Sxveel  Corn. 

I  rank  this,  after  a  rigid  comparison  of  several  years,  with 
every  other  sort,  as  both  tlie  sweetest  and  tenderest  of  all 
varieties  of  Sweet  or  Sugar-Corn.  Per  package,  15  cts.  My 
Seed  Catalogue  free  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


ANFORD  CORN  FOR  SALE. — Seed  purchased 

last  year  from  S.  B.  Fanning,  Jamesport,  New  York. 
Warranted  genuine.  One  bushel,  $2.50;  two  bushels  and 
bag,  $4.50.  RICHARD  YOUNG, 

Morton’s  P.O.,  Springfield,  Del  Co.,  Pn. 


IVffamnioth  Sweet  Corn. 

This  is  as  much  larger  than  every  other  kind  of  corn  as  my 
Mammoth  Cabbage  is  larger  than  every  other  cabbage.  I 
have  had  over  a  thousand  kernels  on  a  single  ear,  and  ears 
as  gathered  from  the  stalk  weighing  between  two  and  three 
pounds.  Quality  excellent.  Per  package,  25  cts.  Seed  Cat¬ 
alogue  free  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

mg  ABOIO'm  MINT  COKV,  20  to  SO 

rows  to  the  e:u\  Price  per  bushel,  $3 ;  half-bushel, 
$1.75;  peck,  $1.  Address  JOHN  S.  CHESHIRE, 

East  Norwich,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


DWARF  BROOM-CORN 

Per  bushel,  $1;  per  peck,  $1.50;  per  quart,  50  cents. 
■Quarts  sent  post-paid. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


1  EVERGREEN  BROOM-CORN  SEED,  per  bush., 

A  $3;  peck,  $1,  by  express;  4  lbs.,  $!,  post-paid;  Joint 
Pop-corn,  25  cts.,  FREE  Trophy  Tomato,  21  cts.;  Potato 
Seed.  25  cts.  Catalogue  and  pkg.  Cassaba  Melon  for  3  cts. 
Address  N.  COLE,  Pella,  Iowa. 


EVERGREEN  BROOM-CORN. 

Ter  bHshel,  $1;  per  peck,  $1.25;  per  quart,  40  cents. 
Quarts  sent  post-paid. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


VORWAT  SEE1>  OATS,  genuine  and 

-L—  pure,  by  bushel  or  quantity.  For  terms,  address 

W.  II.  CORNELL,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 


SURPRISE  OATS. — The  true.  Van  Olinda  Seed 

►Tt  at  $■>  per  bu. ;  Prem,  Sanford  Corn,  $3  per  bit. 

C.  L.  VAN  DUSEN,  Nursery-man,  Maeedon,  N.  Y. 


P 


EERLESS  POTATOES. 

grown  witli  unusual  care.  $4 
STEPHEN  UIIL, 


—  Genuine  Stock 
per  bushel,  $9  per  bar- 
Foughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


JEERLESS  OR  BRESEE’S,  No.  6,  very  fine ,  ?4 

per  bu.,  $9  per  bbi..  grown  and  for  Sale,  by 

EDWIN  MARSHALL,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


$100.00 

Copies  sold  alrc  t!-. 


PRIZE  ESSAY  on  Potato  sent 

to  nnv  ed  tress  for *25  cents.  100,000 

G.  V,  I’KA.’HKR,  New  Castle,  Pit. 


CORN 


NGl 


SANFORD. 

268  Bushels  (cars)  per  Acre !  ! 

J.  T.  HiiXYEfi,  Waupun,  Wis.,  writes: 
"  I  never  raised  so  fine  a  piece  of  corn. 
Planted  104  rods  of  ground.  I  hired  a 
man  for  $6  to  husk  and  put  tlie  same  in 
crib,  keeping  an  exact  account  of  the  No. 
of  Bushels.  lie  figures  up  181  Buslsels 
(ears),  not  one  ear  hut  that  was  sound. 
Tlie  finest  grade  of  Corn  I  ever  saw,  and 
so  considered  by  all  who  have  seen  it. 
Tlie  man  who  husked  and  tlie  man  who 
cut  it  up,  botli  say  they  never  saw  so 
much  Corn  grown  on  so  small  a  piece  of 
ground.  Planted  the  23d  of  May— not 
one  soft  ear  in  the  field.” 

We  are  credibly  informed  that  certain 
parties  who  purchased  small  quantities 
of  tliis  Seed  last  spring,  and  are  now  of¬ 
fering  at  low  prices,  have  largely  over¬ 
sold  their  stock.  Beware  of  cheap  and 
impure  Seed.  Get  tlie  genuine. 

One  Quart,  by  mail,  post-paid,  75  cents. 
Two  Quarts,  $1.25.  By  Express,  per  Peck, 
$2;  Half  Bushel,  $3;  $5  per  Bushel. 

Each  package  of  Corn  will  contain  one 
of  tlie  famous  Peerless  potatoes  and 
sample  White  Probestier  oats— sufficient 
for  trial. 

Purchaser  to  pay  Express  or  Freight 
charges. 

Address 


S.  B.  FANNING, 


JAMESPORT, 

Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A.SFA.RAGH JS. 

This  superior  variety,  highly  prized  in  the  Boston  Markets, 
lias  uniformly  taken  the  first  premium  at  the  Exhibitions  of 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  at  Boston.  On  the 
second  day  of  June,  last  year,  Mr.  Moore  exhibited  a  bunch 
of  twelve  stalks,  which  weighed  3  lbs.  5  oz.  At  the  same 
time  there  was  on  exhibition,  from  New  York,  a  hunch  of 
Conover’s  Colossal,  containing  eighteen  stalks,  weighing  3 
lbs.  8  oz.,  only  three  ounces  more  than  the  twelve  stalks  of 
Moore’s  Premium,  to  which  the  first  prize  was  unanimously 
awarded. 

Half-ounce  packets  of  fhe  Seeds,  50  cents,  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  price. 

Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  gratis  for  two  stamps. 

HOVEY  &  CO.,  53  North  Market-st.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Conover’s  Colossal  Asparagus. 

Send  for  Circular  of  Directions  for  growing  Asparagus. 


Seed,  SI  per  oz.;  SI 3  per  lb.,  by  mail. 

Roofs,  $3  Hundred ;  $25  per  M. 

Early  Mohawk  and  Early  Rose  Potatoes, 
S7  per  Bbi.  S.  B.  CONOVER, 

2G0  West  Washington  Market,  foot  of  Fulton-st.,  New  York. 

Mammoth.  Russian  Sunflower. 

The- heads  of  this  enormous  variety  grow  to  the  size  of 
20  inches  in  diameter  under  ordinary  cultivation ;  produces 
an  immense  amount  of  valuable  green  fodder,  and  about 
50  bushels  seed  per  acre.  Seed  white,  the  size  of  Dent  corn 
grains— valuable  or  feeding  poultry  and  horses,  or  for  oil. 
A  seed-head  of  mine,  shown  at  the  Mass.  Hort.  Society,  at¬ 
tracted  great  attention,  on  account  of  its  large  size.  A  field 
of  this  variety  makes  the  host  bee  pasture  known.  A  few 
stalks  planted  in  door-yards  will  prevent  fever,  by  absorbing 
malaria.  Extensively  cultivated  iu  Russia.  Have  selected 
a  quantity  of  the  largest  heads  for  seed.  Plant  in  May;  a 
large  package  of  extra  seed,  sufficient  to  plant  15  square 
rods,  sent  post-paid,  with  directions,  for  35  cents:  small 
package,  15  cents.  E.  BATCH  ELLER, 

Box ‘909.  Boston,  Mass. 

Michigan  Mammoth  Pumpkin. 

Grows  to  weigh  from  thirty  to  forty-five  pounds— will 
average  as  large  round  as  a  barrel,  and  yield  on  rich  land 
from  twelve  to  twenty  tons  to  tlie  acre,  top-shelled.  Per 
package,  15  cts.  My  Seed  Catalogue  free  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

CHOICE  MELOM 

Editors  of  Hearth  and  Home  ’*  say :  “  Both  this  year  and 
last  Ward’s  Nectar  was  in  point  of  sweetness  and  flavor,  the 
best  of  several  varieties  tested.”  Cassaba  grows  to  weigh 
12  or  15  lbs.,  is  very  thick-fleshed,  sweet,  and  delicious.  Ar¬ 
lington  grows  to  a  still  larger  size,  and  is  of  superior  quali¬ 
ty.  Each  of  these  are  green-fleshed.  Sill’s  Hybrid  has 
Salmon-colored  flesh,  and  is  characterized  by  a  delicious, 
spicy  sweetness.  Each  variety,  per  package.  15  cts  ;  Ward’s 
Ncclar,  59  cts.  per  oz.  Seed  Catalogues  sent  free  to  nil. 

JA MSS  J.  II.  GREGORY,  )!:::■  Mehcad  Uus. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS, 

Cold-Frame,  Early  Wakefield  Cabbage  Plants 

(now  ready) . $10,00  per  1,000 

Hot-bed,  Early  Wakefield  Cabbage  Plants  (ready  in 

,,  May) .  . $5.00  per  1,000 

Void -Frame,  Erfurt  Cauliflower  Plants'  (now 

ready).  . . $20.00  perl, 000 

Mot-bed,  Erfurt  Cauliflower  Plants  (ready  in  May). 

„  •••■■-,- . :$10.0C  per  1,000 

New-York  Market  Tomato  Plants  (ready  in  May),  $25 

Per .  1,000 

New-York  Market  -Egg-plants  (ready  m  May) . $6  per  100 

Horse-radish  sets  (now  ready) . ,.$G  per  1,000 


67  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

BOUVAEPIA  VREELANDIL 

This  is  the  most  valuable  of  our  White  Winter  Blooming 
Plants. 

New  York,  March  13, 1871. — S.B.  Yreelaud,  Esq. — Dear  Sir  : 
I  consider  Bouvardia  Vrcelandii  to  be  one  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  acquisitions  to  our  winter  flowering  plants  that  has 
been  Introduced  for  the  past  20  years.  Petek  Henderson. 

Prices,  net,  $1.50  each,  $15  per  doz.,  $100  per  hundred. 
Descriptive  Circulars  sent  free  to  all  applicants.  Address 
S.  B.  VREELAND,  Greenville,  Hudson  Co.,  N.  J. 

FLOWERING  PLANTS 

BY  MAII.. 

Sent  with  safety  to  any  Post-office.  Priced  Circular,  with 
instructions  for  culture,  free. 

My  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  New  and  Rake  Plants  mailed 
on  receipt  of  25  cents. 


67  Na 


ft.,  Now  York, 


npiREES,  PLANTS,  SWELLS.— Large 

Stock,  wholesale  and  retail.— Early  Rose  Potatoes, 
Conover’s  Colossal  Asparagus,  per  100,  $2.00 ;  per  M.,  $15.00. 
Catalogues  mailed  free. 

No.  1.  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  and  Shrubs.— No.  2.  Roses  and 
Bedding  Plants.— No.  3.  Choice  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds. 
JOHN  R.  &  A.  MURDOCH,  112  Smithfield  St,., 

Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

iROPHY  TOMATO  SEED  !  —  Warranted  gemi- 

iue.  Fifteen  cents  per  LARGE  packet. 

LUDLOW  &  WILSON,  Auburn,  Geauga  Co.,  Ohio. 


T 


©sage  ©range  Seed 

By  mail,  post-paid,  75  cents  per  pound. 

Address  L.  G.  PRATT  &  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

fiiEEDS  AND  BULBS. — Bv  mail  free.  Send 
►T9  stamp  for  Circular.  S.  H.  MARTIN,  Marblehead, 
Mass.  State  where  you  saw  this. 

QAA  AAA  Honey  Locust,  Scotch  Laburnum,  Am. 
OUvJ«UUU  Locust,  Norway  Spruce,  at  low  rates.  Also, 
Evergreen  &  Fruit  Seeds.  B.  M.  WATSON,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

WLJffiSERY  FOK  fSPILE.— The  Stock 

•  23  and  Lease  of  a  newly-established  Nursery,  is  well 
furnished  with  a  fine  Stock  of  Fruit  and  Evergreen  Trees  in 
a  good  locality,  within  12  miles  of  New  York  City,  and  one 
mile  of  Newark,  N.  J. ;  contains  about  20  acres  of  Land,  all 
planted  with  Trees,  majority  of  which  are  salable. 


Address 


C.  B„  130  Liberty-st.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  C  A  |  p”  a  one-third  or  one-half  in¬ 
is  it  <3  r\  terest  in  a  first-class  Nursery, 

with  or  without  an  interest  in  tlie  land,  which  covers  100 
acres,  located  11  miles  from  tlie  City  Halt,  New  York  City. 
The  business  established  in  1830,  and  offers  unequnled  facil¬ 
ities  for  trade.  To  the  right  man,  who  must  lie  a  thorough 
practical  business  man,  an  excellent  opportunity  is  offered. 
No  agents  need  apply. 

Address,  with  full  name  and  address, 

A.  M„  Box  5,620,  P.  O.,  New  York. 


187®,  Utosaey  Liocaast  &eeds, 

From  Honey  Locust  Farm,  L.  I.  1  lb.,  75  cts.;  between  10 
and  20  lbs.,  05  cts. ;  between  20  and  50  lbs.,  GO  cts. :  100  ills., 
$50.00.  Also,  Genuine  Norway  Oats,  1  bu.  to  20,  $1.50; 
between  20  and  50.  $1.25 ;  100  bu..  $100.00.  Bags  holding  2% 
hu.,  50  cts.  Also,  Mott’s  celebrated  Corn,  ears  15  to 
18  inches  long,  $3  per  hu. ;  King  Philip  (90  days)  and  San¬ 
ford  Corn,  eacli  $2  per  bu. 

R.  CRISWELL,  Brooklyn,  L.  I. 

SMPORTED  AND  NATIVE  NURSERY  STOCK, 

all  kinds  and  sizes.  Wholesale  and  retail. 

A.  P.  CHAPMAN,  Importer  and  Nursery -man. 

50  and  52  Vesey-st.,  New  York. 

Price-lists  mailed  free. 


f  EVERGREENS !  EVERGREENS !  EVER- 
4  GREENS!  4,000,000  Plants  for  Sale  this  Season! 
8,000,000  Am.  Arbor-Vitue,  4  to  6  in.;  1,000.000  White  Pine,  4 
to  Gin.  Prices.  1, COO, $2.00 ;  25,000,  $10.00  ;  50,000.  $7C.00 ;  1 00.000, 
$125.00  ;  500,000,  $500.00.  Correspondence  solicited.  Address 
WM.  MORTON  &  SON,  Portland,  Maine,  “Box  1,994.” 


Plant’s  Partners  &  Gardeners’ 
Aiinnuiic  for  1871. 

Witli  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  now 

ready,  and  will  he  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

Address  L.  G.  PRATT  &  CO.. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Mew  and  Choice  Vegetables,  Rare  and  Beautiful  Flowers, 

For  Sale  by  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS,  Nos,  23  Park  Place  and  20  Murray  Street,  (P.  ©.  Box  5,712,)  New  York* 


ONE-HALF  THE  AVERAGE  SIZE. 

GrEVUINE  SEED.— The  experience  of  the  pest  two  seasons  fully  confirms  all  that  was  Claimed  for  this  variety 
when  first  offered,  and  it  now  stands  unrivaled  in  size,  productiveness,  and  quality. 

Specimens  were  exhibited  the  past  season  by  Mr.  Conover,  which  were  grown  alongside  the  best  “Oyster  Bay”  varieties, 
and  received  the  same  care  and  treatment,  which  attained  four  times  the  size  of  that  popular  variety. 

Though  but  two  years  from  the  seed,  many  of  the  plants  produced  from  twenty  to  thirty  sprouts,  averaging  front  two  to 
four  inches  in  circumference,  and  were  ready  for  cutting  one  year  in  advance  of  the  ordinary  varieties.  Our  stock  is  all 
from  the  original  Bed,  and  we  guarantee-  its  genuineness.  Seeds  in  half-ounce  packets,  so  cents  per  packet,  $10  per  pound. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS,  23  Park  Place,  New  York. 


Peerless  in  Beauty, 


Peerless  in  quality  and  Size. 

Peerless  in  Product  iveness. 

A  trial  the  past  summer  confirms  all  that  was  claimed  for 
it  when  it  was  first  offered  by  us  in  the  spring  of  1810,  and  it 
now  stands  without  a  rival  for  a  general  crop.  J.  W. Beach, 
of  South  Orange,  N.  J.,  raised  from  a  single  potato,  weigh¬ 
ing  'll  ounces,  cut  into  single  eyes.  278  ]hs.  Several  others 
report  having  grown  from  GOO  to  800  bushclstothe  acre,  with 
ordinary  field  culture. 

•1  lbs.  hv  mail,  upon  receipt  of  St.CO.  By  express,  $1.50  per 
peck ;  $5.00  per  bushel  $10.00  per  bbl. 

TJie  Earliest  Potato  in  Cultivation.— Bre- 
sce’s  King  of  tlie  Earlics  (or  No.  4).  Known  also  as 
the  Fifty-Hollar  Potato.  Ileady  for  marketing  from  seven 
to  ten  days  in  advance  of  the  Karlv  Hose.  By  mail,  4  lbs., 
$1;  by  Express,  $1.50  per  peck;  $5  per  bushel;  $10  per  bbl. 
To  avoid  freezing,  no  potatoes  will  be  sent  out  until  the  first 
of  April,  unless  specially  ordered. 

E.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

Nos.  23  Park  Place  and  20  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


Wethersfield  ©mien 


Seed  (New  Crop). 

4  oz.  lb. 


oz. 

Extra  Early  Bed,  very  early . 40  $1.25  $4.00 

Medium  Early  Hed . . 10  1.25  4.00 

Wethersfield  Large  Bed . 35  1.00  3.50 

Yellow  Danvers  (True) . 40  1.25  5.00 

White  Portugal . 50  1.50  5.00 

White  Globe  (extra  line) . 50  1.50  5.00 

The  above,  will  be  sent  post-paid  to  any  address  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  affixed.  Address 

E.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 
Nos.  23  Park  Place  and  >20  Murray  St..  New  York. 


Jerusalem  Arfllchoke. 

This  ■well-known  but  much  neglected  vegetable  just  be¬ 
gins  to  be  appreciated,  and  is  much  inquired  for.  It  will 
grow  anywhere— in  fence  corners,  ditch  sides,  old  pastures, 
or  wherever  a  piece  happens  to  fall.  The  tubers  make  excel¬ 
lent  pickles,  and  are  very  good  boiled  like  potatoes.  Sheep 
are  fond  of  the  green  leaves,  and  hogs  will  never  cease  root¬ 
ing  lor  it  as  long  as  one  can  be  found,  and  rapidly  gain 
flesh.  It  also  possesses  anti-malarial  properties,  like  the 
Sunflower,  and  should  be  grown  where  Fever  and  Ague 
prevails.  4  lbs.  by  mail,  $1.00;  by  expressr  $1.50  per  peck; 
$5.00  per  bushel ;  $1)1.00  per  bbl.  Address 
B.  EL.  BLISS  &  SONS,  P.  O.  Box  5,712,  New  York. 


THE  BEST  TOMATO. 


ONE-HALF  THE  AVERAGE  SIZE. 


The  best  in  cultivation.  Early,  large,  productive,  and  of 
the  very  best  quality.  25  cts.  per  packet,  5  packets  for  $1.00, 
$5.00  per  ounce.  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

Nos.  23  Park  Place  and  20  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


Collections  of  Flower  Seeds  by  Mail- 

The  following  collections  contain  tlie  most  showy  varie¬ 
ties  in  our  large  assortment,  with  full  directions  lor  culture. 
Each  packet  contains  a  mixture  of  the  different  colors  and 
varieties  of  its  species,  so  that  a  greater  display  can  be  made 
at  a  much  less  price  than  when  ordered  in  separate  packets. 
Those  unacquainted  with  Flowers,  as  well  as  the  experi¬ 
enced  cultivator,  may  order  without  fear  of  disappointment. 
Coll.  A— contains  twenty  choice  varieties  of  Annuals. .$1.00 
Coll.  B— contains  twenty  choice  varieties  of  Biennials.. 

and  Perennials .  1.00 

Coll.  C— contains  ten  extra  varieties  of  Annuals  and 
Perennials,  embracing  many  of  tlie  new  and 

choicest  in  cultivation .  1.00 

Coll.  D — contains  five  very  choice  varieties,  selected 
from  Prize  flowers,  of  English  Pansies,  Ger¬ 
man,  Carnation,  and  Picotee  Pinks,  Verbenas, 
Truffaut's  French  Asters,  Double  Hollyhocks..  1.00 
Any  one  remitting  $3.00  will  receive  the  four  assortments 
postage  free. 


Collections  of  Kitchen-Garden  Seeds. 

A  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  FOR  ONE 
YEAR’S  SUPPLY,  FOR  A  LARGE  OR  SMALL  GARDEN. 

The  following  Collections  are  made  up  in  the  most  liberal 
manner,  care  being  taken  to  give  a  sufficient  quantity  of  all 
the  finest  varieties  and  most  useful  sorts  of  Vegetables  re¬ 
quired  in  tlie  Kitchen-Garden  : 

Assortment  No.  5  contains  CO  varieties,  $3.50 
“  No.  6  contains  40  varieties,  2.00 

“  No.  7  contains  20  varieties,  1.00 

The  above  are  prepared  expressly  for  sending  by  ?nai7,and 
will  be  sent  post-paid  upon  receipt  of  prices  annexed. 

Larger  Collections,  which  can  be  safely  sent  by  express 
(freight  paid  by  purchaser),  to  any  part  of  the  country,  as 
follows : 

No.  1,  $20.00  ;  No.  2,  $15.00 ;  No.  3,  $10.00;  No.  4,  $5.00. 


Bliss’s  Improved  Long-  ©range  Carrot. 

This  superior  variety  is  the  result  of  a  careful  selection, 
for  successive  years,  of  Hie  best-formed,  largest,  and  deepest- 
colored  roots  of  the  Imported  Long  Orange  Carrot,  by  which 
it  has  attained  a  perfection  hitherto  unknown  in  this  useful 
vegetable,  being  larger,  better  flavored,  and  of  a  deeper 
orange  color,  and  more  sure  to  produce  a  crop.  Buttcr- 
makers  will  find  this  variety  very  useful  in  giving  to  their 
butter  a  rich,  deep  yellow  color.  We  unhesitatingly  pro¬ 
nounce  it  the  best  variety  in  the  market,  and  one  which  will 
not  fail  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  purchaser.  1  oz.,  15  cts. ;  4 
oz.,  50  cts.;  l  pound,  $1.50,  by  mail,  post-paid. 

B.  It,  BLISS  <&  SONS,  P.O.Box  5,712,  New  York. 


Bliss’s  Celebrated 

Seed  Catalogue  and  Amateur’s  Guide 
to  the  Flower  and  Kitchen-Garden, 


just  published,  and  will  bo  mailed  to  all  applicants  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  25  cts.;  an  edition  beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  50  cts. 

This  is  without  exception  the  largest  and  best  Catalogue 
ever  published  in  this  or  any  other  country.  It  contains  192 
pages— 5ii  of  which  are  finely-executed  engravings,  including 
four  beautifully-colored  lithographs  of  favorite  Flowers  and 
Vegetables,  and  136  pages  of  closely-printed  matter,  giving  a 
descriptive  list  of  upward  of  2,500  species  and  varieties  of 


Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds, 

including  all  the  novelties  of  the  past  season,  with  direc¬ 
tions  for  their  culture ;  also  a  list  of  upward  of  One  Hun¬ 
dred  varieties  of  clioice  Gladiolus,  with  many 
other  S  ummcr-Flowcriug  Bulbs,  and  much  useful 
information  upon  the  subject  of  gardening  generally.  Also, 
a  Descriptive  Price-list  of  Small  Fruits,  embracing  all 
the  leading  varieties  of  Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
Blackberries,  Currants,  Grapes,  etc. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

CP.  O.  Box  5,712),  MEW  YORK. 


Comstock’s  New  Horticultural  Implements 

COMBINED. 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Comstock’s  Hand  Cultivator  and  Onion 

Wccdiv  will  do  the  work  of  six  men  with  hoes.  It  is  the 
only  implement  that  pulls  the  iceeds  and  thoroughly  pul¬ 
verizes  the  soil.  As  much  superior  to  the  hoe  for  all  small 
drill  crops,  as  the  mowers  and  reapers  are  to  the  scythe  and 
cradle.  Trice,  $9.09.  Boxing,  25  cents. 

Comstock’s  Seed  Sower.— The  neatest  and  most 
perfect  small  seed  sower  yet  in  vented— sowing  Beet.  Parsnip, 
and  other  difficult  seeds  with  tlie  greatest  regularity.  Com¬ 
bined  with  tlie  Cultivator  and  Weeder,  and  can  be  separated 
in  five  minutes.  Price,  $15.  The  Seed  Sower  alone,  $10. 
Boxing,  35  cents. 

Comstock’s  Strawberry  Cutter,  for  removing 
Strawberry  runners,  cultivating  between  tlie  rows  at  the 
same  time— with  the  Cultivator  and  Weeder  combined. 
Price,  $12.  Boxing,  25  cents. 

Comstock’s  Weeding  Hook,  50  cents. 

The  whole  complete,  including  boxing,  $18.85.  Descriptive 
Circulars  sent  to  all  applicants.  Address  B.  K.  BLISS  & 
SONS,  23  Park  Place,  or  20  Murray-street,  New  York. 


He w  and  Clioice  Vegetables. 

Rare  and  Fresh  Flower  Seeds,  &c. 

Our  New  Catalogue  of  150  pages  embraces  every  thing 
offered  for  sale  by  the  trade,  and  contains  a  list  of  about 
three  thousand  varieties  of  Seeds,  including  the  Novelties 
and  Specialties  of  the  season.  Collections  of  Flower  and 
Kitchen-Garden  Seeds  by  mail,  all  at  the  most  favora¬ 
ble  rates  put  down  in  any  catalogue,  for  which  please  send 
for,  and  see  our  new  Flower  and  Kitchen-Garden  Directory, 
a  copy  of  which  we  intend  to  forward  all  our  customers  of 
1870.  We  shall  also  be  happy  to  mail  it  to  all  others  who  in¬ 
close  us  15  cents.  Address  CURTIS  &  COBB, 

161  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


For  Descriptive 
Price-lists  of  the 
best  and  cheap¬ 
est  FRUIT  — — - 
BASKETS, 
BOXES.and 
CRATES,  address 
American  Basket  Co., 
New  Britain,  Conn.,  or 
Newfanc  Basket  Co,, 
Newfanc,  N.  Y. 


DWARF  BROOM-CORN, 

Per  bush,  of  10  lbs.,  $3.00  ;  peck,  $1.00;  or  4  lbs.,  by  mail,  for 

$1.00. 

Broad-leaved  Sajre, 

True,  fresh,  yields  more,  and  is  stronger  than  common  kind, 
60c.  per  oz. ;  $6.00  per  ib. 

IPBsinney’s  Early  Watermelon, 

Genuine,  at  20c.  per  oz. ;  $2.00  per  lb. 

Surprise  Oafs, 

Per  bush,  of  32  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  bush.,  or  over,  at  $1.00  (very 
heavy).  J.  A.  FOOTE,  Seedsman. 

65  Main  St.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


All  lands  of 

Fruit,  Berry,  and  Truck 

BASKETS.  Sole  Agents  in  New 
York  for  the  American  flasket  Co.'s 
baskets  ;  also,  Agents  for  and  Dealers 
in  tlie  Beecher,  Mellish,  and  other 
styles. 

A.  D.  HOPPING  &  WILSON, 

214,  213  and  220  Washington-st.,  N.  Y. 


Best  Grape. 

Circulars  free. 

$1  to  $2  ea. ;  $6  to  $13  doz. 


Morrell  &  Coleman, 
Geneva.  N.  Y. 
$50  per  C. ;  $350  per  M. 


EUMELAN 


Ci-OOD  TBHES,  LOW  PBICES, 


WOLF  CHEEK  2TOHSERY, 

And  delivered  to  Railroad  at  following  rates  : 

Apple,  2  and  3  years . Ft.  JO  ICO  1,000 

No.  1 . 5  to  6  “  $  2.50  $13.00  $150.00 


No.  2',. . 4  to  5  “  1.50  10.00 

“  1  to  2  feet  for  Nursery-men  ..  3.00 

Dwarf  Apples,  5  to  6  years. .  4.00  30.00 

Std.  Pears,  2  and  3  years,  No.  J,  4  to  G  ft.  0.00  4‘‘.00 

Dwarf  Pears,  4  to  0  years,  extra .  4.00  30.00 

“  “  2  and  3  years,  No.  1 .  2.50  20.00 

“  “  “  “  No.  2 .  1.50  10.00 

Peaches,  1  year,  extra . 5  to  6  ft..  2.00  10.00 

“  “  No.  1 . 3  to  4“  1.50  8.00 

“  2  to  3“  1.00  5.00 

Golden  Dwarf, . 2  to  3  “  2.50  15.00 

“  “  10  to  IS  inches .  2. CO  10.00 

l’lum  on  Pencil,  fine . 5  to  6  “  3.00  10.00 

“  “  “  . 3  lo  4“  2.25  13.00 

Early  May  Cherry,  3  to  4  years,  extra.  "  3.25  20.00 

'  '  No.  2,. . 3  to  4“  2.25  12.00 

■'  5.00  35.00 


60.00 

25.00 


90.00 

70.00 

40.00 


180.00 

100.00 


Martha  Grapes,  2  years,  fine .  “ 

Osage  Plants,  No.  1,  per  100. . . $3.00,  per  10,000,  $7a.00 

Egyptian  Joint  Pop-Corn,  10  ears  to  a  stalk,  500  grains, 
40  cts. ;  1  pk.,  $1.00. 

Other  Trees  and  Plants  at  equally  low  rates. 


JOHH  WAMPLER, 

Trotvvood,  Montgomery  Co.,  OMio. 


S  ALEM  A  first-class  Grape  for  Market. 

S.\  LEM  A  first-class  Grape  for  Winter  Keeping. 
SALEM  :— A  first-class  Grape  for  Wine. 

The  best  red  Grape  adapted  to  general  cultivation.  Original 
stock;  strong  plants.  Eumelax,  Martha.  All  varieties, 
cheap.  One  extra  three-year  Salem  sent  for  $1,  post-paid. 
Address  for  Circulars,  BABCOCK  &  CO., 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 
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SILK  FINISHES 

BLACK  PURE  MOHAIRS. 


These  GOODS  are  finished  alike  on  both  sides,  and  are 
distinguished  for  their  silky  appearance,  lus¬ 

tre,  and  pure  shade  of  fast  Slack.  Being  made  of  the 
very  finest  material,  they  positively  excel  all  other 
Mohairs  ever  sold  in  the  United  States. 

These  splendid  Goods  arc  sold  by  most  of 
the  leading  Reta.il  Dry  Goods  Merchants  in 
all  the  leading  cities  and  towns  throughout 
all  the  States. 

ET" Purchasers  will  know  these  Goods,  as 
a  ticket  is  attached  to  each  piece  bearing  a 
picture  of  the  Beaver,  precisely  like  the 
above. 

PEAKE,  OPBYCKE  &  CO., 

4 '1 7  and  429  Broadway,  New  York. 


GARDEN  BORDER  EDGING. 


A  new  and  beautiful  appliance  for  Bordering  Flower-beds, 
Walk's,  Lawns,  and  Ornamental  Grounds.  This  Edging  is 
made  ol  line  terra  cotta,  of  a  light  straw  color,  and  may  be 
used  in  its  natural  tint,  or  painted  of  any  desirable  shade. 

As  it,  withstands  the  ravages  of  frost  and  weather  in  any 
climate,  it  forms  the  cheapest  and  most  permanent  Orna¬ 
mental  Edging  m  use.  Is  made  in  numerous  and  elegant 
designs. 

Send  stamp  for  our  Circular,  giving  full  information,  to 
UNION  DliAIN  PIPE  AND  T Kill! A  COTTA  WORKS, 

431  West  14th-st.,  New  York. 

The  Humeian  Grape 

'Was  awarded  ihe  following  First  Premiums 
for  quality  during  the  Fall  of  18G0  s 
Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  (Philadel¬ 


phia) . Sept.  13, 10. 

Ohio  State  Fair  (Toledo) .  “  13,10. 

New  York  State  Fair  (Elmira) .  “  13, 10. 

Geneva  Horticultural  Society  (Geneva,  N.  Y.)  “  25,  20. 

Hammondsport  Grape  Exhibition .  “  29,  30. 

N.  Y.  State  Grape-Growers’  Exhibition  (Can¬ 
andaigua) .  Oct.  5,  6. 

Ohio  Grape-Growers' Association  (Cleveland).  “  13,14. 

Lake  Shore  Grape-Growers’  Association 
(Erie,  Pa.) .  ••  15,  16. 


Also  at  many  important  Exhibitions  in  1870. 

These  are  the  strongest  commendations  of  its  quality,  and 
the  universal  reputation  this  Grape  lias  gained  the  past 
three  years,  in  addition  to  its  previous  history,  will  make 
for  it  a  very  general  demand. 

ETyOur  stock  of  Plants  is  produced  from  the  original 
Vines,  which  are  growing  in  our  own  grounds,  and  every 
one  is  warranted  true  to  name. 

By  reason  of  the  great  success  of  the  Eumelan  Grape 
wherever  it  has  been  planted,  both  North  and  South,  as  well 
as  East  and  West,  and  its  superior  worth  to  all  others,  The 
Florida  Improvement  Company  of  the  City  of  New  York 
have  purchased  of  us  for  Spring  planting  Ten  Thousand 
Dollars’  worth  of  Eumelan  Vines,  of  our  best  quality,  with 
the  view  of  propagating  it  extensively,  and  making  the 
most  extensive  Vineyard  in  the  State  with  the  Eumelan 
Grape  alone. 

AVe  have  yet  a  sufficient  stock  of  these  Vines  to  supply  a 
very  large  demand,  and  offer  them  at  as  low  rates  as  the 
same  class  of  Vines  can  he  obtained  elsewhere. 

Our  terms  to  Agents  and  Canvassei'3  are  very  liberal. 
Posters  and  descriptive  Pamphlet,  with  Price-list  and  Can¬ 
vasser’s  terms,  will  he  sent  upon  application. 

Trophy  Tomato  Seed  given  as  premium  with  Arines. 

HASBROUCK  &  BUSHXELL, 

■  “  Iona,”  near  Pcekskill, 

_ _ _ AVestehester  Co.,  New  York. 

Not  to  be  Paid  for  until  Tried 


on  your  Farm.  The 
BURCH 

UNIVERSAL 

PLOW, 


for  level  land,  side-lull,  sod.  stubble.  No  dead  furrows.  Send 
for  Circular.  Agents  wanted.  PICEKSK1LL  PLOW  WORKS, 
9-1  Beekm  m-st.,  New  York;  ancl6l  Merwin-st., Cleveland,  (>. 


RHOD.O  H»  SON  SI  RO  \  *. 

For  prices  of  both  seedling  and  grafted  plants,  apply  to 
PARSONS  &  CO.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


First  Premium  Awarded  by  American  Institute,  1870. 

1858.  lbs  Great  Improvement  ia  1871. 

ROOFING. 

H.  W.  JOHNS’  IMPROVED  ASBESTOS  ROOFING. 


This  Improved  Roofing  Material  is  entirely  different  from  any  other,  and  is  TEN  TIMES  STRONGER 
than  any  other  Portable  or  Composition  Roofing  in  use.  It  is  adapted  for  steep  or  flat  roofs  in  all  climates,  and  can  he 
readily  applied  by  any  one.  , 

From  Certified  Report  of  Judges  American  Institute,  Exhibition  of  1870. 

“This  Improved  Roofing  is  strong  and  flexible ;  unaffected  by  the  sun’s  heat;  practically  fire-proof  and  water-proof, 
and  is  really  an  article  of  the  first  order  of  merit.” 

(  Horace  Greeley,  Pres’t, 

Signed,  \  Geo.  Peyton,  Rec’g  Sec'y, 

(  Sam’l  D.  Tillman,  Cor'g  Sec’y. 

Extract  from  Report  of  Committee  appointed  by  Am.  Institute  Farmers’  Club  to  examine  the  ASBESTOS -ROOFING. 

“  The  material  constitutes,  for  a  cheap  rooting,  one  of  unusual  merit,  much  superior  to  any  of  the  class  previously 
brought  to  their  notice,  and  worthy  of  trial  by  those  who  desire  a  durable,  easily  applied,  and  comparatively  inex¬ 
pensive  and  safe  roofin"-,  the  material  having,  in  addition  to  the  other  merits  claimed  for  it,  that  of  being  practically 
fire-proof,  and  consequently  much  less  liable  than  the  shingles  commonly  used  on  barns  and  rural  dwellings,  to 
catch  fire  from  flyiug  sparks,”  &c.  .  ,  „  _ .  n, 

Jos.  B.  Lyman,  Ag’l  Ed.  N.  Y.  Tribune. 
James  A.  Whitney,  Ed.  American  Artisan. 

AVe  also  manufacture  from  the  indestructible  fibrous  mineral  Asbestos,  the  patent 


Asbestos  Roof  Coating 


A  fibrous  covering,  prepared  ready  for  use.  which  can  be  applied  with  a  brush,  and  forms  an  Klastic  Y  ater-proof 
Felting  of  anv  desired  thickness.  It  is  invaluable  for  restoring  and  preserving  old  shingle  and  othei  loots. 

Also,  Manufacturer  of  _ _ _  _  _ _ 

ASBESTOS  CEMENT, 

For  repairing  Leaks  around  Chimneys,  etc. 

Roofing  and  Sheathing  Felts,  Building  and  Lining  Paper,  Preservative  Paints,  etc.,  and  dealer  in  Asphaltum  and  Asbestos. 

F«ll  Descriptive  Pampklets,  Price-list,  and  Samples  seat  free. 

H.  W.  JOHNS,  Sole  Manufacturer, 

78  William  Street,  New  York. 

(£g?-To  Merchants  Generally:  These  articles  find,  a  ready  sale,  and  are  needed  everywhere  ;  exclusive  right  of  sale 

and  liberal  terms  will  be  given.  _ _  .  T ,  ^ ^ „  ..  , 

These  materials  are  for  sale  by  BARRETT,  ARNOLD  KLIMJL5 Alt Lj ,  1^*4:  Lit  Sullc»st»,  Clncapo,  Ill. 

TO  PARTIES  BUILDING 

NEW 


Tiffin  Horse-rake  with -Hickory  Teeth. 

OVER  0,000  SOLD  ANNUALLY' ! 

Simply  and  easily  Operated. 

The  improved  tripping  arrangement  has  no  equal.  Price,  $9. 

J.  R.  DECATUR  &  CO., 

197  Water-street.  New  York. 
THE  RURAL  SOliTHELsiEil. 

THE  RURAL  SOUTHERNER. 

THE  RURAL  SOUTHERNER. 

The  liveliest,  best,  and  cheapest  Agricultural  Monthly  in 
the  South,  at  Oxk  Dollar  pur  Annum.  Specimen  copy 
free.  SAML.  A.  ECHOLS,  Publisher,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

PUREGlRDENr seeds. 

CATALOGUES  FREES. 

Address  SHEPPARD  SEED  STORE, 

P.  O.  Box  3,972.  39  Fiilton-«*t. ,  N cw  Yorlt. 

Telegraph  Knife  and  Scissors  Sharpener,  sharp- 
cns  Knives  and  Shears  instantly.  Can  he  used  by 
'mh0  any  person  at  oner.  Greet,  inducements  to  Agents. 
7 Sample  with  terms,  mailed  for  :.5  cents.  Address 
COMBINATION  TOOL  CO.,  03  Mercer-st.,  N.Y. 


Cheese  Factories, 


AND  INTERESTED  IN 


CHEESE  HOOPS, 

We  call  your  atteni  ion  to  the  improved  Hoop  which  we 
are  now  manufacturing,  as  it  excels  any  thing  of  the  kind 
ever  offered  to  the  public.  '1  hey  arc  made  ol  me  finest  iron, 
after  which  they  arc  lituied,  making  them  the  same  as  one 
solid  piece.  A.l  parties  of  experience  will  readily  see  the 
difference  between  a  tinned  Hoop  and  one  galvanized, 
as  tinning  u  far  superior  to  galvanizing,  when  it  conies  in 
contact  with  Rour  whey.  _  _  _ 

At  wholesale  bv  the  TOON-CLAD  CAN  (  O., 

51  Dey-st.,  New  York;  200  Randolph-fit.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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FARMERS 


YOUK 


(Patented  May  29th,  1856.) 

Danville,  Pa.,  June  G,  1870. 

The  shoes  came  safe  to  hand,  and  I  am  well  pleased  with  them ;  they  are  champions 
indeed.  I  am  now  in  my  18th  year,  and  I  never  had  any  thing  on  my  feet  that  can  compete 
with  them  for  ease  in  walking.  Yours  truly,  M.  D.  Skciiler  (Farmer). 

Clabksville,  Tf.nn,,  July  11,  1870. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  my  shoes;  they  came  up  to  your  representation  in  every  particular,  in 
quality,  ease,  fit,  etc.,  and  if  you  will  continue  to  use  nothing  but  the  best  material  and  not 
permit  the  quality  of  the  shoes  to  decline,  it  is  hound  to  be  the  universal  shoe  among 
farmers.  Sam.  Brockman. 

'Gainsville,  Fla.,  May  26, 1S70. 

The  Champions  came  safe  to  hand.  Being  so  much  pleased  with  them.  I  shall  of  course 
show  them  to  my  friends,  and  induce  them  to  order.  Please,  send  me  three  more  pairs  at 
once,  as  I  will  wear  no  other ;  they  more  than  come  up  to  my  expectations. 

Yours  truly,  W.  S.  Dudley. 

Weldon,  N.  C.,  June  27, 1870. 

The  two  pairs  of  Champions  came  safe  to  hand,  aud  I  like  them  very  much  indeed,  just  as 
you  represented.  Inclosed  find  money  for  three  more  pairs.  I  am  confident  large  quanti¬ 
ties  are  bound  to  be  sold.  Z.  B.  Zollicoffkr. 

Cold  Water  Depot,  Miss.,  June  21,  1870. 

•  I  received  my  shoes,  which  I  am  well  pleased  with.  I  now.  want  you  to  send  two  more 
pairs.  I  think  they  are  a  great  invention,  saving  much  trouble  in  tying.  I  think  they  are  the 
best  shoe  I  ever  saw.  I  think  I  can  induce  all  my  neighbors  to  send  for  them. 

G.  H.  Heiger. 


FEET !  The  Advantages  ti£  Champion  Shoe ! ! 

THERE  is  yet  to  And  any  thing  which  for  ease  and  comfort  to  tiie  foot  is  equal  to  the  ordinary  Boot. 
The  “  Common  Brogan,”  perhaps  the  least  objectionable  of  all,  requires  to  be  constantly  and  snugly 
laced,  as  the  whole  bearing  and  hold  upon  the  loot  depends  entirely  upon  the  lacing  ;  if  this  gives  out,  the 
shoe  directly  gets  out  of  shape,  and  becomes  not  only  a  groat  source  of  annoyance  to  the  wearer,  but  is 
utterly  WORTHLESS.  The  “  Balmoral”  is  open  to  the  same  objection,  in  addition  to  which  is  the  hard 
seam,  binding  the  feet  at  the  most  tender  points.  The  whole-cut  “  Plow  Shoe”  must  of  course  be  laced- 
and  is  at  best  an  ill-fitting  thing.  In  the  “  Champion  Slioe”  we  claim  to  have  overcome  all  these 
defects,  and  produced  a  shoe  the  foot  of  which  is  precisely  like  the  ordinary  boot.  The  IDE  A  is  to 
produce  a  shoe  that  will  stay  on  the  foot  without  fastening.  The  Shoe  can  be  put  on  in  the  DARK  as 
readily  as  the  Boot,  aud  combines  all  the  advantages  of  both  Boot  and  Shoe  in  one.  It  needs  only  to  be 
closed  at  the  top  by  a  simple  “■  Buckle  and  Strap,”  (which  will  be  seen  lias  nothing  to  do  witli  the  fit  of 
the  Shoe),  but  is  merely  to  close  the  top  against  dirt  and  rubbish,  saving  much  TIME,  TROUBLE,  and 
ANNOYANCE  to  the  wearer.  The  advantages  and  sterling  qualities  possessed  by  this  Slioe  must  be 
obvious  to  every  one.  Its  merits  have  been  thoroughly  tested  by  the  Farmers  in  all  sections  of  the  country, 
and  its  adaptability  is  without  exception.  Here  we  have  reached  the  great  “  DESIDERATUM,”  a. 
Shoe  doing  away  entirely  with  Lacing,  made  so  as  to  lie  absolutely  secure, 
against  ripping,  and  seams  at  such  points  as  can  never  hurt  the  Feet.  YOU 
"WILL  see  that  the  “Champion”  is  a  combination  of  botli  Boot  and  Shoe,  and  is  necessarily  a 
higher  cost  shoe  than  the  “Common  Brogan”  or  “Balmoral.”  The  price  is  a  little  in  advance  of  the 

it  doubt  the 
HONEST, 

. _ .  .  „  _ S,  and  worth. 

the  MONEY.  »  .  . - 

TESTIMONIALS. 

From  the  American  Agriculturist ,  June  1S70. 

We  have  carefully  examined  “  Ballard’s  Champion  Shoe,”  and  we  should 
judge  it  to  be  a  capital  article.  The  peculiar  cut  gives  it  the  set  and  bearing  of  a 
boot,  with  all  the  ease  and  lightness  of  a  shoe,  and  the  strap  brings  it  as  closely  as 
desired  around  the  ankle,  without  the  trouble  of  strings.  Those  which. we  have 
seen  are  of  good  stock  and  well  made.  ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO. 

Marble  Hill,  Mo.,  June  4,  1870. 
Tiie  three  pairs  of  Champions  came  safe  to  hand. 
They  are  an  excellent  lit  and  give  perfect  satisfac¬ 
tion.  .  Rev.  John  Branch. 

Sec  wliat  the  Farmers  Say. 

Sherborn,  Mass.,  May  29,  1S70. 
The  shoes  came  duly  to  hand  ;  all  farmers-  know 
how  disagreeable  it  is  to  wear  hoots  in  warm 
weather.  I  have  tried  for  live  years  to  find  a  shoe 
that  would  keep  out  the  dirt  when  at  work  in 
plowed  land,  but  had  thrown  away  the  last  pair  in 
disgust.  When  I  saw  vour  advertisement  in  the 
American  Agriculturist  1  thought  I  would  venture 
a  pair  of  Champions.  I  have  worn  them  in  plowing 
and  planting,  and  find  them  just  the  tiling.  My  feet 
will  he  as  clean  at  night  as  if  my  hoots  were  worn,. 
and  as  free  from  dirt  and  grit.  Sore  feet,  so  common 
among  farmers,  is  caused  by  wearing  shoes  in  sum¬ 
mer  that  will  not  keep  out  the  dirt.  The  Champion 
obviates  this  fault  and  will  prove  a  blessing  to 
farmers  and  others  who  till  the  soil.  As  soon  as 
your  slioes  become  known  to  the  farmers  you  will 
have  large  sales.  I  find  the  slioe  just  as  von  repre¬ 
sented  it.  T.  B.  White  (Farmer). 

DON’T  FORGET  THIS.— We  are  not  by  any  MEANS  in  the  RETAIL  TRADE 
and  our  only  object  in  sending  out  these  single  pairs  is  to  get  our  Champions  thoroughly 
introduced  among  the  Farmers  ;  as  we  have  a  GOOD  THING,  we  want  it  on  every 
FARMER’S  FOOT.  ASK  YOUR  MERCHANTS  FOE  THEM  EVERYWHERE. 


THE  SECRET  OF  THEIR  SUCCESS. 

Every  pair  contains  a  heavy  sole-leather  counter.  For  a  Plow  Shoe  they  are 
EXCELLENT.  For  the  harvest  field  they  are  invaluable.  For  boys’  wear  they 
are  superior.  They  save  time,  trouble,  and  vexation  by  the  entire  absence  of 
strings,  and  can  he.  put  on  in  the  DARK  as  readily  as  the  Boot.  The  seams  are  in  such 
parts  as  can  never  hurt  the  feet,  and  need  only  to  be  closed  at  the  top  by  a  simple. 
"buckle  and  strap.”  The  forepart  OVERLAPPING  tiie  back,  acts  like  a  PLOW; 
any  thing  coming  in  contact  witli  the  foot  must  FALL  away,  and  renders  it  UTTERLY 
IMPOSSIBLE  for  dirt  or  rubbish  to  enter  the  Shoe,  which  to  FARMERS  proves  a  bless¬ 
ing  indeed. 

WHAT  WE  MAKE. 

Men’s  Sewed,  talr  Stitch,  lined,  high  cut,  fine  French  Calf  (a  splendid  Dress  Shoe)  $5.00 

Men’s  Pgd.  Double  Sole  or  Single  Sole,  high  cut,  fine  French  Calf. .  4.00 

Men’s  Pgd.  Double  Sole  or  Single  Sole,  low  cut,  fine  French  Calf. . .  .  3.75 

Men’s  Pgd.  Double  Sole  or  Single  Sole,  best  Oak  Kip. . . 2.75 

Men’s  Pgd.  Double  Sole  or  Single  Sole,  best  N.  K.  Kip _ _ ....  2.50 

Boy’s  Pgd.  Double  Sole  or  Single  Sole,  best  Oak  Kip . . . ........ 

Boy’s  Pgd.  Double  Sole  or  Single  Sole,  best  N.  K.  Kip,... . . 


2.25 

2.00 


CLUBS  AND  PREMIUMS. 

We  liave  received  so  many  .communications  from  Farmers  asking  what  inducements  or 
considerations  wc  would  givi  to  get  up  Clubs  among  their  neighbors, that  we  liavemade  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  extending  this  GREAT  OFFER 

For  a  CLUB  of  TWENTY-FOUR  pairs  of  “Champions,”  we  will  send  one  pair  of  our 
Sewed,  fair  stitch,  lined,  high  cut,  fine  French  Calt  (a  splendid  Dress  Shoe). 

Fot:  a  Club  of  eighteen  pairs,  one  pair  of  Pgd.,  high  cut,  fine  French  Calf. 

For  a  Club  of  twelve  pairs,  one  pair  of  Pgd.,  best  Oak  Kip. 

For  a  Club  of  six  pairs,  one  pair  of  Boy’s  Pgd.  N.  K.  Kip. 

Men’s  Sizes  run  6's  to  It’s ;  Boy’s  Sizes,  l’s  to  5's. 

DON’T  HESITATE  because  you  don’t  happen  to  need  a  pair  of  Slioes  RIGHT 
AWAY.  YOU  WILL  WANT  THEM.  GO  RIGHT  AHEAD,  and  get  up 
your  Club,  and  get  a  pair  of  “Champions”  FREE  for  yourself,  and  a  GOOD  THING 
for  your  neighbor. 

GETTING  UP  CLUBS. 

Let  each  person,  wishing  to- join  in  a  Club,  say  what  kind  of  a  Shoe  lie  wants ;  select  tire 
kind  and  price  from  our  Price-list,  as  published.  Write  tiie  party’s  name,  kind  of  Shoe,  and 
SIZE,  and  whether  double  sole  or  single  sole,  plainly  in  a  list;  and  when  tiie  Club  is  com¬ 
plete,  send  it  to  us  by  mail,  and  we  will  put  up  eacli  party's  Shoes  in  a  package,  and  mark 
the  name  plainly  upon  them,  so  there  need  be  no  confusion  in  their  distribution.  Tiie  cost  of 
transportation,  the  members  of  the  Club  can  divide  equitably  among  themselves,  which  will 
be  from  5c.  to  20c.  per  pair,  according  to  distance  sent.  Tiie  funds  to  pay  for  Slioes  ordered,  can 
be  sent  by  “Drafts  on  New  York,”  “Post-office  Orders.”  “  Registered  Letters,”  or  by 
“  Express,”  at  tiie  option  of  the  Club  ;  or  if  the  amount  exceeds  “Fifty  Dollars,”  we  will,  if 
desired,  send  goods  by  Express  to  “  Collect  on  delivery.” 

We  want  at  least  ONE  Club  from  every  Post-office  tiie  Agriculturist  reaches,  so  as  to  get 
our  “Champions”  thoroughly  distributed  over  tiie  country.  Now,  Farmers,  if  you  wish  to 
procure  for  yourselves  and  hoys  a  GOOD,  HONEST,  AND  SERVICEABLE  SHOE,  one  that 
will  give  you  entire  satisfaction,  save  you  TIME,  TROUBLE,  and  ANNOYANCE,  you  can 
remit  us  prices  as  per  List,  and  t.hey  will  be  sent  to  you  by  return  Express.  EVERY 
PAIR  WARRANTED.  FORM  YOUR  CLUBS  RIGHT  AWAY. 

Tiie  Champions  are  manufactured  solely  by  the  well-known  House,  “The  Bay  State  Shoe. 
.  jr-st.  Address 


and  Leather  Co.,”  32  and  34  Vesey-s 


P.  O.  Box  5,000. 


A.  8 ALLARD  &  SON, 

32  ami  34.-  Vcsey  Street,  New  York. 


FORRESTER  SUBMERSED  PUMP 

IS  a  double-acting  N©fl« 
Freeasisig  Force  Pump. 
It  is  simple  in  construction,  very 
durable,  and  not  liable* to  get 
out  of  order.  Having  no- pack-- 
ings  but  a  water  lubrication,  the 
friction  and  wear  of  the  parts  are 
reduced  to  the  minimum. 

.  As  a  FORCE  PUMP  it. is  .avail-  ' 
able  for  extinguishing  fires,  washing 
carnages,  forcing  water  to  distant 
points,  filling  tanks,  etc.  No  timber* 
is  used  in  connection  with  this  pump, 
it  being  held  in  place  by  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  stationary  pipe.  Will 
work  in  wells  of  any  depth,  and  is  the  cheapest  and  BEST  for 
general  use. 

AGENTS  can  make  a  paying  and  permanent  business. 

DEALERS  specially  interested.  Exclusive  territory  given, 

FORRESTER  ffl’FG  GO,, 

20  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


THE  PEARL. 


An  entire  new  collection  of  beautiful  Sabbath-School 
Wusic,  by  J.  M.  Kieffer.  No  old  or  worn-out  tunes,  but 
(y-^ery tiling  New,  Fresh,  and  Sparkling.  Words  and  Mnsic 
by  the  best  writers  in  the  country,  forming  the  most 
attractive  collection  of  Sabbath-School  Songs  published. 
Specimen  pages  sentyVee,  or  a  single.copy mailed  on  receipt 
of  35  cents.  Price,  $30  per  hundred.  Everv  person  in¬ 
terested  in  S.  S.  Music  should  examine  THE  PEARL. 

Address,  ’  S.  BRAINAPvD  &  SONS,  Publishers ,  Cleve¬ 
land,  O. 


Harder’s  Premium  Railway  Horse  Power 
and  Combined  Thresher  and  Cleaner, 


Two  Gold  Medals] 

AWARDED  ONE  MACHINE. 


At  the  Great  National  Trial,  at  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

For  “Slow  ancl  easy  movement  of  horses,  15  rods  less 
than  1}$  miles  per  hour.  Mechanical  Construction  of  the 
very  best  kind,  thorough  and  conscientious  workman¬ 
ship  and  material  in  every  place,  nothing  slighted,  excel¬ 
lent  work,  Ac.,’’  as  shown  by  official  Report  of  Judges. 
Threshers,  Separators,  Fanning  Mills,  Wood  Saws, 
Seed  Sowers  and  Planters,  all  of  the  best  in  Market. 
Catalogue  with  price,  full  information,  and  Judges 
Renort  of  Auburn  Trial  sent  free.  Address 

MINARD  HARDER, 
Cobleskill,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y.’ 

NEW  POWER  SCREW 
Press,  Ratchet-head  Screws, 
Improved  Graters,  Seed  Wash. 
,  ers,  and  forty  other  articles  for 
' 8  Cider  Mills  and  Vinegar  Factories. 
For  Circulars,  address  J.  W.  MOUNT,  Medina,  N.  Y. 


CIDER, 


FOB  PRACTICAL  MEW. 

My  new  and  enlarged  Catalogue  of  PRACTICAL 
AND  SCIENTIFIC  BOOKS,  83  pages,  8vo„  will  bo 
sent,  free  of  postage,  to  any  one  who  will  favor  me 
with  his  address. 

HENRY  CAREY  BAIRD, 
Industrial  Publisher,  403  Walnut  St., 
Philadelphia. 


1812. 


PENSSONS  !  PENSIONS! 

NEW  LAW. 


1812. 


1  copy,  t 

with  8-cent  stamp,  \VM.  E.  PRESTON,  Army  and  Navy 
Agent,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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TREES 

PLANTS  and  VINES. 

We  offer,  forthe  Spring  Trade  of  1S71,  the  largest  and  most 
-elegant  stock  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  Fruit-trees, 
Grape-vines  and  Small  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.,  etc.,  ever  offered  by  us.  py-particu- 
lar  attention  called  to  our  stock  of 

New  American  and  Kilmarnock  Willows, 

Weeping  Mountain  Ash,  Mountain  Ash, 
American  Arbor  Vital,  1  to  4  ft.  high, 
and  Dwarf  Pear  Trees. 

Descriptive  Catalogues  will  be  furnished  on  application. 
.Also,  Trade  list  for  Nursery-men  and  Dealers. 

GOULD  BROTHERS, 
Monroe  County  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

BLOOMINGTON  NURSERY,  ILL 

19th  Tear.  600  Acres.  13  Greenhouses. 

Largest  Assortment— all  sizes.  Best  Stock  I 
LOW  PRICES  I 

Would  you  know  Wliat,  When,  How  to 
Plant ! 

Fruit,  Shade,  Evergreen  Trees;  Root-Grafts;  Seedlings; 
“Osage  Plants;  Apple  Seed;  Early  Rose  Potatoes;  Shrubs; 
Roses ;  Greenhouse  and  Garden  Plants,  etc.,  etc. 

FLOWER  and  VEGETABLE  SEEDS! 

Finest,  Best  Collection,  Sorts  and  Quality. 

Send  10  cents  for  New,  Illustrated.  Descriptive  Catalogue— 
^0  page3.  Send  stamp,  each,  for  Catalogues  of  Seed6,  with 
:plain  directions— 64  pages.  Bedding  and  Garden  Plants  32,  and 
Wholesale  Price-List— 24  pages. 

Address  F.  K.  PHOENIX,  Bloomington,  III. 

IVY  HILL  NURSERIES. 

Our  Catalogue  of  200  varieties  of  Seed  Potatoes,  over  100 
varieties  of  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Grape- 
Vines,  Garden  Seeds,  etc.,  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants. 
Address  ItEISIG  &  HEXAMER, 

New  Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

HEIKES’  NURSERIES. 

■^ULL  Assortment  for  the  Spring  of  1871.  Special- 
JL  ties — Apple  Seedlings,  Pear  and  Cherry  Seedlings, 
Stand,  and  Df.  Pear,  Peach  and  Cherry  Trees  (Plum-Trees 
$150  per  M.),  Grapes,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Raspberries 
and  Blackberries,  Pear,  Plum  and  Apple  Root-Grafts,  etc. 
(Established  1S22.) 

Address  W.  F.  HEIKES,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Commercial 

Established  1830. 

Just  Published,  the  New  Circular  of  Prices  per  doz.,  per 
100,  per  1,000,  for  the  Spring  of  1811.  Colored  Plate,  of 
the  splendid  New  Winter  Pear  JIT.  VERNON,”  sent 
free.  Order  direct  from  the  Nurserv.  and  address, 

W.  S.  LITTLE,  Rochester,  N.  T. 

Evergreen  and  European  Larch 

SEEDLIN  GrS. 

#  1,000.  5,000.  V  1,000. 

Norway  Spruce,  2yrs„  2  to  4  inches,  $4. 

Scotch  Pine,  2  yrs ,  3  to  8  “  *8. 

Austrian  Pine,  2  yrs.,  3  to  5  “  $8. 

European  Larch,  2  yrs.,  3  to  12  “  $6. 

The  above  are  grown  from  seeds  on  our  own  grounds.  For 
50c.  we  will  send  50  plants  per  mail,  post-paid,  for  samples. 
Also,  Native  Evergreens,  5  to  12  inches  high.  Arbor-Vitae, 
Hemlock,  and  White  Pine,  $2.50  perl, 000  ;  5,000,  $16.  Balsam 
Fir,  $4  per  1,000 ;  5,000,  $15.  American  Spruce  and  Red  Pine, 
$5  per  1,000.  Also,  Larch,  and  Sugar  Maple,  $2  per  1,000; 
18,000,  $15.  Packing  free.  JOIIN  UECKE, 

Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Native  Evergreens, 

5  to  12  Inches  high,  at  $3  per  1,000;  $12.50  for  5,000.  Balsam 
Fir,  Arbor  Vitae,  White  Pine,  Hemlock,  Am.  Spruce  and 
Larch.  Packing  free.  JAME§  A.  ROOT,  Skancateles,  N.Y. 

I  OA  AAA  ARBOR  VITJES  for 

Ji.  WVawS/V  sale,  from  one  (1)  to  five  (5)  feet  high. 
Price,  from  $4  to  $15  per  hundred. 

Address  H.  K.  SCHUYLER, 

Belleville,  New  Jersey. 

4  AAA  AAA  EVERGREENS  for  Sale.  Very  low. 

Sco  WM-  JIORTON  &  SON’S  advertise- 
DieRt  on  another  page. 

Grape  Vines  by  Mail. 

Eumehm,  Walter,  $1;  Martha,  Salem,  50c.;  Delaware, 
Iona,  Diana,  Rebecca,  Israelis,  Crcvelling,  Adirondac,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Concord,  25c„  all  No.  1  two-year-old  Vines  ;  Orango 
Quince-Trees,  one  year  old,  25c.  Order  must  be  for  $1  or 
more.  Address  C.  L.  VAN  DUSEN, 

Macedon  Nurseries,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 

AAA  MARTHA  GRAPE-VINES,  No.  1, 

m  ^  I"  at  $250  per  1,000.  Send  10  cents  for  De¬ 

scriptive  Catalogue,  with  illustrated  cut  of  this  most  valu¬ 
able  Grape.  G.  W.  FRAZIER,  General  Agent,  Lawrence 
Nurseries,  New  Castle,  Pennsylvania. 

1,000,000  GRAPE-VINES.  ^ 

CONCORD  VINES,  2  years  old,  No.  1,  only  $25  per  1,000. 
The  largest,  cheapest,  and  most  superior  stock  of  leading 
varieties  of  well-rooted  Grape-Vines  ever  offered. 

Without  fail,  cheaper  than  you  can  buy  elsewhere. 
Address  Bloomington,  ill.  DR.  II.  SCHRCEDEK. 

rfTJE'JT  TIKE  IKKST. —  Charles  Downing 

— Strawberry  Plants  at  $3  per  1,000. 

SAMUEL  C.  Dli  COH,  Recklcsstown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


Nurseries. 


UO.  V  5,000.  0)  ]  ,000. 
4.  $15.  No.  2,  $2. 

8.  $30.  “  $5. 

8.  $30.  $5. 

6.  $25.  “  $4. 


Innisfallen  Greenhouses. 

12  Fine  Plants  for  $2.00. 

The  following  named  plants  I  will  send  by  mail,  prepaid, 
on  the  receipt  of  $2.00: 

1  Monthly  Tea  Rose,  1  Golden  Coleus, 

2  Fuchsias,  l  Achyranthus  Lindenii, 

1  Scarlet  Salvia,  1  Monthly  Carnation, 

1  Heliotrope,  l  Double  Geranium, 

1  Gozania,  1  Scented  Geranium,  and  1  Zonale  Geranium. 
Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  58  pages,  containing  a  line 
Colored  Plate  of  a  new  Double  Geranium,  is  now  ready,  and 
will  be  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

Address  C.  A.  REESER,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


DOUBLE  TUBEROSE  BULBS  (in  quantity). 

To  all  who  inclose  10  cents,  with  their  address,  I  will 
send  2  flowering  bulbs  of  this  exquisite  flower.  Send  for 
circular.  CHAS.  T.  STARR,  Avondale,  Pa. 


GENESEE  VALLEY 

NURSERIES, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

For  epring  of  1871,  we  offer  onr  usual  large  and  well  as¬ 
sorted  stock  at 

VERY  LOW  PRICES. 

Catalogues  Bent  on  application,  as  follows : 

No.  1,  Ff.uits,  10c.;  No.  2,  Obnamental,  10c.;  No.  3, 
Geeenhousk,  5c.  ;  No.  4,  Wholesale-list,  Geatis. 

FROST  &  CO., 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Address 


OLM  BROTHERS'  CATALOGUE, 

Springfield,  Mass. 

New  and  Rare  Hot  and  Greenhouse  Plants— Ornamental 
Foliage  and  Bedding  Plants.  Fruit-trees,  Grape-vines, 
Small  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Evergreens, 
Lily,  Gladiolus,  etc.  Send  stamp  for  Catalogue.  The  choic¬ 
est  New  and  Hardy  Ornamental  Plants,  Bocconla  Japonica, 
or  Macleya  Jedoniensis— Salvia  tricolor,  Delphinum  grandi- 
florum  maculatum.  25  cents  each.  Daphne  cneornm,  best 
hardy  Shrub.  It  blooms  all  summer ;  50  cents  each,  by 
mail ;  $2.50  per  100. 


ANY  MAN 

Can  turn  an  honest  penny  by  selling 

AMERICAN  SWEET 

CHESTNUT 

TREES. 


Spring  is  the  time  to  plant.  Now  is  the  time  to  take  or¬ 
ders.  Can’t  do  your  neighbors  a  greater  kindness  than  to 
urge  them  to  buy,  as  it  is  the  best  farm  tree  planted,  both 
for 

TIMBER  AND  NUTS. 

Terms  and  Circulars  free.  Address, 

STORRS,  HARRISON  &  GO., 

Painesville,  Lake  Co.,  O. 

ALSIKE  CLOVER. 

Fresh  seed,  per  bushel,  $15 ;  per  peck,  $4 ;  per  pound,  75 
cents.  Pounds  sent  post-paid. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

IRST-CLASS  CONCORD  GRAPE-VINES, 

2  years,  $60  per  M. 

Full  assortment  of  Nursery  Stock.  Send  for  Catalogue  to 
‘  '1.  CLEM]  . .  '  " 


A.  M. 


1ENT  &  CO.,  Lowell,  M  ass. 


50,000  4  and  5  yr.  old  Apple  Trees,  v.  fine,  $123  per  M. 

20,000  2d  class  Apple  Trees,  3  to  6  ft.,  $90  per  M.,  packed. 
10,000  1  yr.  old  “  “  $30  per  M.,  packed. 

5,000  2  yr.  old  Plum  on  Peach  Stock,  $100  per  M.,  packed 
5,000  Cherry  Trees,  5  to  8  ft.,  $100  per  M.,  packed. 

ADFRED  S.  SHELLEK,  Riverside  Nurseries, 

Lcwisburgh,  Pa. 

Westchester  Black-Cap  Raspberry 

Is  pronounced  by  Committees  from  the  Fruit  Growers’  and 
Farmers’  Clubs  of  the  City  of  New  York,  by  Reports  dated 
July,  1869,  the  earliest,  the  most  productive,  and  the  best 
Jlavored  ol  all  the  Black-Caps.  Plants,  $2  per  dozen,  post¬ 
paid  ;  $8  per  100,  $60  per  1,000. 

L.  J.  MABIE,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 
Sec  Sept.  Agriculturist,  1809. 

ONTARIO  RASPBERRY. — A  new  and  distinct 

variety.  The  best  for  market ;  for  the  amateur  ;  and 
for  every  body.  Enormous  bearer ;  very  large;  earlier  than 
the  Doolittle:  sweet;  solid;  Juicy,  and  excellent  flavor. 
Circular  sent  free,  giving  description,  price,  testimonials, 
&c.  Address  E.  E.  LORD,  Newark,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

YEW  SEEDLING  RASPBERRY,  EARLY  AN- 

IY  DREWS,  ripens  a  week  earlier  than  any  other  kind ; 
fruit  red,  large,  firm,  sweet,  excellent ;  strong  cane,  stand 
up  without  tying,  perfectly  hardy ;  Plants,  $3  doz. ;  $20  100. 

Strawberries,  Bsyden’s30,  Charles  Downing,  Nicanor,50c. 
doz. ;  $1  109 ;  Kentucky,  Wonderful,  “ extra,”Hudson’sNo.9, 
Hudson’s  Earlv.  $1  doz.,  the  7  varieties  1  doz.  each,  by  mail, 
$4.  W.  S.  CARPENTER  &  SON,  Rye,  Westchester  Co.,N.  Y. 

THE  cheapest  and  best  BERRY  BASKET  and 

CRATE,  Verbena  and  Plant;  Baskets,  Grape  and  other 
Boxes  for  forwarding  Plants  by  mall,  are  manufactured  by 
Am.  Basket  Company,  New  Britain,  Conn.  Send  to  them 
for  Circulars.  New  York  Agents:  A.  D.  HOPPING  & 
WILSON,  214,  218  &  220  Washington-street. 


TREES. 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL, 

For  Spring  of  1871. 

THE  LARGEST  AND  MOST  COMPLETE  STOCK  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  CATALOGUES  MAILED  PREPAID,  AS  FOLLOWS  I 

No.  1,  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits,  10  cts. 
No.  a,  “  Ornamental  trees,  &c.,  10c. 

No.  3,  “  Greenhouse  plants,  &c.,  10c. 

No.  1,  Wholesale,  2c. 

No,  5.  Catalogue  of  Bulbs,  published  Aug.  1st,  ibc. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 
Jllount  Hope  Nurseries, 
[Established  1840.]  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Black  Defiance  Strawberry. 

The  highest  flavored  large  strawberry  in  cultivation.  50 
cents  per  plant;  $2  per  half-dozen;  $3  per  dozen.  '1  lie  en¬ 
tire  stock  of  plants,  raised  by  the  originator,  for  eale  exclu¬ 
sively  by  REISIG  &  HEXAMER. 

New  Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.. 
_ or  B,  K.  BLISS  &  SONS,  23  Park  Place,  New  York. 

RAPE-VINES.— IVES,  NORTON’S,  MARTHA, 

Eumclan,  e*cv  yct  prime.  Philadelphia,  Clarke, 
and  other  Red  and  Black  Raspbkp.ries,  large,  fine  stock. 
Strawberries,  new  and  comrtrori  sorts. 

Currants,  three  best.  Evergreens. 

Price-lists  Free. 

M.  H.  LEWIS,  Drawer  150, 

_ _ _  Sandusky,  O. 

T*  I  a  A  _ STRAWBERRY,  sent  by 

^  mail,  post-paid,  at  price  per 
dozen  and  hundred ;  others  at  dozen  rates  onlv. 
lurner  8  Beauty,  Nonsuch,  Prolific.  Queen,  doz.  100.  1.000 
,_an?  Favorite  ;  new;  all  should  trv  them.  $1.00  $0.00  $30.00 

Kentucky  ;  new  ;  large  and  valuable .  50  3.00  20.00 

President  Wilder*  of  great  promise..; .  1.00  5.00  40.00 

Lady  Finger  and  Philadelphia.. . 

Agriculturist  and  Peak’s  Emperor.. ........ 

Stinger  and  Durand . 

Nicanor  and  Lady  of  the  Lake... 

Naomi  and  General  Grant . 

Golden  Queen  and  Green  Prolific.......  .  . . 

Boyden’s  No.  30  and  Lennig’s  White . . 

Stump  Seedling  (a  seedling  of  the  Hovey).  -iu  i.i  u 

Triumph  of  America  and  Michigan _ ....  50  1.00 

Charles  Downing  and  Alhanv .  or>  OA 

Downer,  French,  Cutter  and'Colfax. 

Mammoth  Asparagus,  one  year .  .. 

“  44  two  44  .  DU  i  .du  o.uu 

Conover’s  Colloseal,  true  to  name .  50  S.00  25.00 

“  44  seed  crop  1870 . 1  oz.,  $1.  %  lb.,  $5. 

AI90,  other  varieties  of  Strawberry,  and  all  tlie  valuable 
varieties  of  Raspberry,  Blackberrv*\Currants,  Gooseberry, 
Grape-Vines  and  Seed  Potatoes.  Also,  agent  for  the  Roches¬ 
ter  Berry  Basket.  Send  for  Price-list. 

_ _ THOS.  C.  ANDREWS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS, 

MOORESTOWN,  N.  J., 

Sells  pure  Plants,  One  hundred  or  less,  post-paid,  by  mail. 


Kentucky  Strawberry .  49 

President  Wilder .  “ 

Boyden  No.  30 . 

W.  Albany  or  Downer . 

Chas.  Downing . 

Turner  Seedlings,  5  sorts,  3  of  each,  $1; 

20  of  each,  $6;  200  of  each,  $80. 

Philadelphia  Raspberry .  50 

Conover  Colossal  Asparagus . .  50 

“  “  Seed,  one  ounce 
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1.00 

S.00 

40 

1.IO 

5.0« 

50 

1.00 

10.00 

30 

SO 

4.00 

SO 

80 

3.00 

25 

75 

3.09 

50 

1.50 

5.00 

50 

3.00 

23.00 

Doz. 

100 

1,000 

40 

$1.50 

$10.00 

80 

4.00 

35.00 

40 

1.00 

6.00 

30 

0.75 

3.00 

30 

0.75 

3.00 

50 

3.00 

15.00 

50 

2.00 

15.00 

X  lb.  6.00  lib.  10.00 


New  and  Rare  Plants  for  Spring  of  1871. 

JOHN  SAUL’S 

Catalogue  of  new  and  beautiful  plants  will  be  ready  about 
February  1st,  containing  a  beautiful  colored  plate  of  two 
fine  new  Geraniums  (Coleshill  and  Lady  Edith),  mailed  free 
to  all  my  customers;  to  others,  price  10 cts.  or  a  plain  copy 
to  all  free. 

_ JOHN  SAUL,  Washington  City,  P.  C. 

Fruit  farms  for  sale;  good  soil; 

healthy  climate;  30  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and 
near  New  York  Railroad.  A  desirable  Farm  of  SO  acres, 
well  located ;  modern  new  2-story  house,  9  rooms ;  good 
barn,  sheds,  etc  ,  in  order  ;  2  acres  in  strawberries,  1  y,  acres 
blackberries,  1  acre  raspberries, 500  peach,  S00  pear,  lOOapple 
trees,  grapes,  etc.  Price,  $4,000  :  one-half  can  remain.  Also, 
25-Acre  Farm,  $1,500;  13-Acre  Farm,  $1,S00;  13-Acre  Farm, 
$1,500  ;  5-Acre  Farm,  $1,000.  For  information  address 

R.  J.  BYRNES,  Hammonton,  New  Jersey. 

SILVER  MAPLE. — Fresh  seed  sent  in  May,  with 

full  directions  for  cultivation,  warranted  aobtl,  post¬ 
paid.  1  oz.,  10c.;  S  ozt,  60e.;  1  ft,  $1.  J.  M.  BENTHALL, 

Qnasqueton,  Iowa. 

FINE  TOBACCO  DUST, 

PUT  UP  EXPRESSLY  FOR 

HOUSEHOXjID  use, 


Gardeners,  Nursery-men  and  Farmers. 

It  will  prevent  Moths  in  Clothing,  Carpeting  and 
Furs.  Also  destroy  the  Currant-worm  and  Lice 
on  Plants ,  and  Vermin  on  Sheep ,  Cattle ,  etc. 

Manufactured  and  sold  by 

WM.  S.  KIMBALL  A  CO., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


1871.] 
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NOURSE,  WHITE  &  CO., 

Westboro,  Mass., 
Manufacturers  of 

Pot,  Plant,  Garden,  and  Ve¬ 
randa  Trellises, 

AND 

bourse’s  Folding  Plant  Stand, 

Also,  Bulb  Tables,  Ferneries, 
AVardlan  Cases,  and  various  Floral 
and  Horticultural  Adornments, 

Plant  and  Dahlia  Sticks  from  2  to  6  ft. 
high.  Wc  are  now  prepared  to  till  orders 
for  Spring  trade,  to  any  extent  required. 
Our  Trellises  are  made  wholly  of  wood 
and  reeds,  being  much  lighter,  cheaper, 
and  more  durable  than  wire,  and  include 
a  great  variety  of  styles  and  sizes.  Cat 
alogues  sent  upon  application. 

For  sale  generally  by  dealers  in  Agricul 
tural  and  Horticultural  Implements. 


OREEN  ISLAND  GRAPE-VINES  (Thompson’s), 

Propagated  and  for  Sale  by 

P.YDKP,  *  CO., 

Send  for  a  Circular.  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y. 


1  00  ®us-  Evergreen  Broom-Corn. — Seed  well 

matured  and  clean,  unexcelled  In  quality.  One 
peck,  75c.;  X  bu„  $1.25;  one  bu„  $2.  JAMES  L.  PACE. 

Kingston,  Luzerne  Co.,  Pa. 

6  ODD  DOWNING’S  SEEDLING  GOOSE- 

9'^'vxv  BERRY.  Send  stamp  for  price. 

G.  W.  FKAZIElt.  New  Castle,  Pennsylvania. 

Special  Notice. 

2,500  No.  1  Cold-frame  Jersey  Wakefield  Cabbage 
Plants  now  ready,  at  S8  per  1,000.  No  charge  for  pack¬ 
ing  or  delivery  to  Express  office.  $1  per  100,  by  Mail, 
post-paid.  25,000  Genuine  Trophy  Plants  ready  in 
May;  150,000  Nnnsemond  Sweet-Potato  Plants  in 
May  and  June. 

FLOWER  SEEDS. 

20  choice  varieties,  annuals,  $1;  20  choice  varieties,  peren¬ 
nial  and  biennial,  $1 ;  10  choicest  varieties,  extra  fine,  peren¬ 
nial  and  biennial,  $1.  The  three  collections  mailed  free 
on  receipt  of  $2.50. 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 

Conover’s  Colossal  Asparagus;  10  varieties  Bush  Beans; 
12  var.  Pole  Beans;  5  var.  Celery;  S  var.  Sweet  Corn  ;  6  var. 
Egg-plant;  7  var.  Lettuce;  8  var.  Water-melon;  5  var. 
Onions ;  10  var.  Peas ;  C  var.  Pepper ;  and  many  other  vari¬ 
eties  of  seed,  at  10c.  pkt.  Mailed  free  on  receipt  of  price. 
New  Valparaiso  Muskmelon,  very  large  and  fine, 
13c.  pkt.  Joint  Pop-corn,  25c.  Joint  Sweet-corn,  50c.  per 
pkt.,  or  5  pkts.  for  $2.  Sanford  Corn,  10c.  pkt.  New  Egyp¬ 
tian  Beet,  10c.  pkt.  Moore’s  Early  Concord  Corn,  50c.  pkt. 
Trophy  Tomato  Seed,  Free,  as  previously  advertised. 
Special  Offers  to  Clubs.  Catalogues  free. 

Address  H.  E.  ACKER,  Seed-Grower, 

Woodbridge,  N.  J. 


it 


GUANO.” 

No.  1  Peruvian. 


Sardy’s  “Soluble  Phospho-Peruvian.” 
do.  “Ammoniated  Soluble  Pacific.” 

The  use  of  the  above  “Soluble  Phospho-Peruvian,"  and 
“Ammoniated  Soluble  Pacific”  Guanos,  is  particularly 
recommended,  being  compounds  of  the  richest  Phosphatlc 
Guanos,  rendered  soluble,  and  highly  ammoniated  ;  making 
the  most  concentrated  and  profitable  fertilizers  in  use  for 
all  Cereal  and  Boot  Crops. 

For  prices  and  full  particulars  send  for  pamphlet. 

For  sale  in  quantities  to  suit,  by  JOHN  B.  SARDY, 
88  Wall-st..  New  York.  P.  O.  Box  5,883. 
“Feed  your  land  and  it  will  feed  you.” 

j  W  A  C  |  TRADE-MARK. 

AMMONIATED  SUPERPHOSPHATE, 

Superior  to,  arid  much  cheaper  than, 

PERUVIAN  GUANO. 

Orders  solicited  from  Dealers  or  Consumers.  Send  for  a 
Pamphlet.  JOHN  VANDERBILT  &  BROTHERS,  General 
Agents.  Warehouse  for  Choice  Seeds,  Fertilizers,  and  Im¬ 
plements.  23  Fnlton-st.,  N.  Y. 

Blood  &  Bone  Fertilizer. 

The  Bergen  Fertilizing  Co.  are  prepared  to  offer  an 
article  which  is,  as  it  is  represented  to  be,  simply  blood 
and  bone,  equal  to  pure,  Peruvian  Guano.  Price,  delivered 
in  New  Torn,  $65  per  ton. 

Agents,  HENDERSON  &  FLEMING. 

_ _ __ _ 67  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

BONE-MEAL^ 

For  Agricnltural  purposes,  free  from  adulteration.  Send 
for  Circular. _ LISTER  BROTHERS,  Newark.  N.  J, 

ERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  SALE.— Cows,  Bulls, 

Heifers,  and  Calves.  Address,  RICHARD  YOUNG, 
Morton's  P.  O.,  Springfield,  Del.  Co.,  Pa. 
Catalogues  sent  free. 

FOR  SALE,  HERO,  Thorough-bred  Jersey  Bull, 
with  Pedigree,  20  months  old. 

F.  A.  NOURSE,  Milford,  N.  H. 


Great  auction  saee  or 

Choice  Ayrshire  Cattle.— Being  under  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  reducing  my  stock,  I  will  sell  at  auction  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  the  19th  day  of  April,  at  2  o'clock,  P.  M„  from  30  to 
40  head  of  Pure-bred  A  yrshire  Cattle.  Cows,  Heifers,  and 
Bulls,  a  majority  of  which  were  bred  with  great  care  under 
my  own  eye.  The  sale  will  take  place  at  my  farm  in  the 
City  oT  Springfield.  Mass.,  about  one  mile  north  of  the  Rail¬ 
road  Depot.  Catalogues  sent  on  application. 

i.  II.  Page,  Auctioneer. 
WEI.  BIRNIE, 

Springfield,  Mass. 


Beautiful  bay  stallion,  16  hands  high, 

coming  eight  years,  trots  in  three  minutes,  sired  by 
“  Kemble  Jackson.”  Price,  $1,500.  Thorough-bred  Shorthorn 
Durham  Bull,  3  years  old.  Price,  $300.  Imported  Alderney 
Bull,  3  years  old.  Price,  $150.  For  sale  by 

N.  GUILBERT.  Gwynedd,  Pa. 

ALDERNEYS  (JERSEYS)  for  sale,  by 

G.  IV.  FARLEE,  Cresskill,  N.  J. 
One  hour  from  New  York. _ 

PRIZE  JERSEY  OR  ALDERNEY  COWS, 

Heifers,  and  Calves  for  Sale,  low.  Every  Animal 

guaranteed  as  represented.  Full  pedigree.  Send  stamp  for 
ircular.  „  „  , 

J.  M.  HALSTED,  571  Broadway,  New  York. 

Premium  Chester  White  Pigs. 

Bred  and  for  sale  by 

GEO.  B.  HICKMAN, 

West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
XW  Send  for  Circular  and  Price-List. 

LBS.  WEIGHT  of  two  Ohio  Improved 

CHESTER  HOGS.  Send  for  Description  of 
this  Famous  Breed,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  Thorough¬ 
bred  and  Imported  Animals  and  Fowls. 

L.  B.  SILVER.  Salem,  Ohio. 

Pure-bred  CHESTER  PIGS  and  choice  POUL¬ 
TRY.  Also,  Peerless,  Early  Rose,  and  Climax  rota- 
toes,  and  Norway  Oats.  Send  for  Circular.  Eggs,  after 
March  1st.  'P.  W.  HARBAUGH,  New  Lisbon,  Ohio. 

URE  BRED  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS,  Bred 

and  lor  sale  by  C.  C.  FULLER.  Nelson,  Portage  Co., 
Ohio.  Send  for  Circular  and  Price-List. 

piJRE-BRED  CHESTER  WHITE 

-*■  Pics.  Fancy  Poultry,  <Stc.,  bred  and  shipped  by 
J.  W.  &  M. IRWIN,  Penningtonville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Eggs  for  Hatching  a  specialty.  Send  stamp  for  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular. 

GREAT  GOLD  MEDAL, 

NEW  YORK. 

SECOND  TIME  DECEMBER,  1870. 

Silver  cup  for  Dark  Brahmas,  Silver  cup  for  Buff  Cochins, 
Silver  medal  for  Black-red  Game,  Silver  medal  for  Geese, 
also  seven  Bronze  medals,  five  Diplomas  and  one  Honorable 
mention  o*- ’Dorkings,  Spanish,  Brown-red  Game  Creve- 
coeur.  La  Fleche,  Sultans,  Rouen  and  Aylesbury  Ducks, — 
winning  at  the  same  time  in  Dublin  and  Cork  Exhibitions, 
in  nearly  all  these  varieties,  and  notably,  both  1st  Prizes 
with  Houdans,  J.  C.  COOPER, 

Cooper  Hill,  Limerick,  Ireland. 
Can  supply  good  birds.  Price,  according  to  requirement. 

EGGS  for  hatching  from  my  choice  strains  of 
Poultry,  that  have  taken  1st  prizes,  gold,  silver,  and 
bronze  medals,  and  special  prizes  (silver  cups)  at  the  lead¬ 
ing  Exhibitions  in  the  U.  S.  Also,  the  N.  V.  State  Poultry 
Society's  large  gold  medal,  as  special  premium  from  the 
“  Agriculturist,"  for  the  best  Dark  Brahmas,  exhibited  Dec., 
1869. 

Per  doz. 

DarkBrahmas . $6.00 

Buff  Cochins .  6.00 

Partridge  Cochins . 6.00 

Light  Brahmas . 2.50 


White  Dorkings . 2.50 

Gray  “  2.50 

Aylesbury  Ducks .  4.C0 


Per  doz. 

Houdans . $5.00 

La  Fleche . 5.1/0 

Crevecoeurs . 5.00 

B.  R.  Game  Bantams . 6.00 

Duekwing  Game  “  _  6.00 

Golden  Seebright  •'  . 3.00 

Rouen  Ducks .  4.00 


N.  Y.  Draft,  P.  O.  Order  on  Utica  P.  O.,  sent  at  my  risk. 
No  Eggs  or  Fowls  sent  C.  O.  D.  G.  H.  WARNER, 

New  York  Mills,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

O  POULTRY  FANCIERS  ANDA  MATEURS. 

— Having  purchased  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Fry  (New  Brighton, 
N.  Y.)  his  entire  importation  of  White  Cochins  (for  which  I 
received  1st  premium  at  N.  Y.  State  Exhibition  in  New  York 
in  December,  1870).  also  his  choice  Birds  of  Bull'  and  Par¬ 
tridge  Cochins,  with  some  extra  Dark  Brahmas,  I  am  pre¬ 
pared  to  book  orders  for  Eggs  to  be  furnished  during  the 
coming  season.  Mr.  Fry’s  Establishment  having  been 
visited  by  most  of  the  Poultry  Fanciers  in  the  United  States, 
the  quality  ef  the  stock  is  too  well  known  to  require  fur¬ 
ther  comment.  The  Fowls  can  be  seen  in  my  yard  at  any 
time.  For  Frice-Lisuand  information,  address,  with  stamp 
inclosed, 

JOHN  J.  BERRY, 

Hackensack,  N.  J. 

POULTRY  FANCIERS,  ATTEN- 

*  TIONI— THE  AMERICAN  STANDARD  OF  EXCEL¬ 
LENCE.  Now  ready.  It  contains  a  complete  description  of 
every  known  fowl,  as  revised  by  the  Fanciers  of  America, 
at  their  convention,  February.  1S7I.  Also,  a  Treatise  on 
Raising  Prize  Birds  for  Exhibition.  Every  one  who  keeps 
fowls  musthave  it.  Price  50  cts.  Sent  post-paid.  Address 
WM.  IL  LOCKWOOD,  P.  O.  Box  590,  Hartford,  Conn. 

GGS  FOR  HATCHING.  —  Houdans,  Dark 


E 


Bantam,  $3  doz. ;  4  doz.  Light  Brahma  Eggs,  $5 ;  4  doz. 
Houdan,  $10.  We  are  breeding  from  a  Light  Brahma  Cock 
weighing  13>£  lbs. 

Several  kinds  of  our  Fowls  we  Imported  from  Cooper, 
good  as  any  in  the  country.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

W.  S.  CARPENTER  &  SON,  Rye,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Pure-bred  Houdans. 

From  tire  best  strain  in  the  country.  The  undersigned 
offers  for  sale  Eggs  of  the  above  @  $4  per  doz.  Address 
BENJ.  F.  ROBBINS,  Madison,  Jefferson  Co.,  Ind. 


Houdan,  Gray  Dorking  and  Dark  Brahmas. 

Tire  Subscriber  will  fill  orders  for  Eggs  from  the  above 
varieties,  which  lie  has  made  a  specially,  having  a  well-se¬ 
lected  stock  ot  tlie  best  imported  and  premium  Fowls. 
Houdan  and  D.  Brahmas,  $5.00  per  doz. ;  Gray  Dorking,  $3.00 
per  doz.  Address. 

C.  D.  VALENTINE,  Fordham,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

— Light  Brahma  cross  of  Williams  <b 
Teas'  stock.  SilverGray  Dorkings,  imp’t’d,  by  late  H.II. 
G.  Shaupi.hss,  extra  fine ;  and  superior  Rose  Comb  Domin¬ 
iques.  For  prices,  address  J.  L.  BROWNING. 

Chatham  4  Corners,  N.  Y. 

Eggs  for  Hatching 

From  Dark  and  Light  Brahmas,  Partridge  Cochina,  Hou¬ 
dans,  White  Georgian  Games,  and  Game  Bantams. 

A.  C.  WILLIAMS,  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  a  SPECIAI  TY.U^Bred 

witli  care  for  past  sevkn  voars,  $15  Trio,  by 

G.  IV.  FARLEE,  Cresskill,  N.  J. 

EGGS  for  hatching  from  Dark  and  Light 
Brahmas,  Houdans,  and  Crevecoeurs.  Inclose  stamp  for 
List  of  Prices.  E.  II.  WHITNEY,  Cambridgeport,  Mass. 

EGGS  for  Hatching  from  my  superior  Light 
Brahma  and  Golden  Hamburg  Stock.  Address,  with 
stamp,  LEWIS  T.  SANBORN,  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H. 

Empire  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 


Office,  -  139  Broadway. 

Success  the  Criterion  of  Excellence. 

The  EMPIRE  has  achieved  a  success  unparalleled  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Life  Insurance.  3,349  Policies  were  issued 
in  I  lie  first  Twelve  Months,  Insuring 
87,813,850.00,  which  is  the  largest  initial  year’s  business 
ever  done  by  a  Life  Insurance  Company. 

AND  WHY  NOT? 

Notice  the  following  Liberal  Features  t 
Ordinary  Whole  Life  Policies  absolutely  Non-For- 
fcltable  from  payment  of  the  first  annual  premium. 

All  other  Policies  Non-Forfeitablc  after  two  annual 
payments. 

All  Policies  incontestable  for  usual  causes,  and  abso¬ 
lutely  incontestable  nfter  two  annual  premiums. 

All  restriction  upon  travel  and  residence  removed, 
and  no  permits  required. 

One-tliird  ef  all  premiums  loaned  to  the  insured,  if 
desired,  and  no  notes  required. 

No  accumulation  of  Interest  on  Deferred  Premi¬ 
ums,  and  no  increase  of  annual  payment  on  any  class  of 
policies. 

Dividends  Accumulative,  the  surplus  being  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Policy-holder,  equitably  in  proportion  to  his 
contribution  thereto. 

The  business  of  the  Company  conducted  upon  the  Mutual 
Plan. 

Example  of  tlie  Non-Forfeiture  Plan  of  the 
Empire. 

Age  of  the  PaTty  insured,  35— Ordinary  Whole-Life  Policy. 
One  Annual  Premium  )  Will  f  2  years  and  3  days. 
Two  “  Premiums  continue  4  “  “  12  " 

Three  “  “  >  the  policy  l  6  “  “  27  “ 

Four  “  “  >n  3  “  “  46  “ 

Five  “  “  I  force  (10  “  “56  “ 

FIRST-CLASS  AGENTS  WANTED  in  all  parts  of  the  coua. 
try.  Apply  at  tlie  Home  Office,  139  Broadway, 

OFFICERS: 

G.  HILTON  SCRIBNEIt,  President. 

GEO.  W.  SMITH.  Vice-President. 

SIDNEV  W.  CROFUT,  Secretary. 
L.  H.  WATERS.  Actuary.  3 

THOS.  K.  MARCY,  M.D.,  Medical  Exam’r. 

EVERETT  CLAPP,  Superintendent 

WANTED — AGENTS,  to  sell  the  celebrated 
HOME  SHUTTLE  SEWING  MACHINE.  Has  tho 
underfeed,  makes  tlie  “lock-stitch"  (alike  on  both  sides), 
and  is  fully  licensed.  The  best  and  cheapest  family  Sewing 
Machine  in  tlie  market.  Address  JOHNSON,  CLARK  A 
CO.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  oi 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Col.  A,  Derrom’s 


PATENT 


PORTABLE 


SECTIONAL 

BUILDINGS 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  ©era'osn  Betiding1  Company,  at  Paterson,  Mew  Jersey. 

Packed  and  shipped  to  order,  set  tip  in  a  few  hours,  and  can  be  taken  down  and  re-erected  without  damage  to  the  Materials. 
Persons  of  ordinary  intelligence  can  set  them  up.  Cottages  in  Plain,  Swiss,  French,  Old  English,  and  Gothic  Styles,  made  in 
seetions  undpp  this  Patent,  convenient  for  transnortation.  and  pan  he  nut.  nn  without,  usimr  nails  or  screws,  and  used  l’or  the 


For  the  Farm. 

Seaside. 


Barns. 

Stables. 

Carriage-House. 
Wood-House. 
Ice-House. 
Milk-House. 
Fruit-House. 


For  tlie  Plantation. 
Mountains. 


sections  under  this  Patent,  convenient  for  transportation,  and  cau  be  put  up  without  using  nails  or  screws,  and  used  lor  the 
lollowing'purposes,  viz. : 

For  the  Prairies. 

“  “  Village. 

Aviary. 

Office. 

Library. 

Study. 

.Studio. 

Dining-Room. 

_ _  _ _ _ _ „.  Smoking-Room.  -  -  _  ...  .. 

Other  Exhibition  Buildings,  or  buildings  of  any  size  or  stj'le  in  this  mode,  cau  be  made  advantageous  for  many  localities, 
packed  to  send  to  any  part  of  the  werld.  Villages  got  up  with  dispatch. 

All  orders  executed  promptly.  For  full  particulars,  address  the  manufacturers, 

THEDEKROM  BUILDING  COMPANY,  Paterson,  N.  JT. 
Builders’  Materials  of  all  descriptions  at  lowest  market  rates. _ • _ A.  DERROM,  Pres’t. 


Smoke-House'. 

Store-House. 

Granary. 

Corn-Crib. 

Hennery. 

TooMIouse. 

Work-shop. 


Boat-House. 

Kitchen. 

Laundry. 

Bakery. 

Bath-House. 

Grapery. 

Conservatory. 


For  the  City.  For  the  Camp. 

“  “  Suburbs.  “  “  Woods. 

Billiard-Room.  Museum/ 

Children's  Play-house. Warehouse. 
Gymnasium.  Saleroom'. 

Ruling-School.  Station-House. 

Church.  Laborer's  Shanty. 

Chapel.  Sick-room  or  Hospi- 

School-Room.  Ag’l  Buildings,  [till. 


TISia  USE  '-OSE 


Averill  Chemical  Faint, 

It  is  Purest  White,  and  all  tlie  fashionable  shades; -of  the 
right  consistency  for  use_;  requires  no  oil,  thinning,  or 


tuner’s  prices.  Sample  card  and  recommends  from  owners 
of  the  finest  villas  in  the  country  furnished  free,  by  address¬ 
ing 

AVERILL  CHEMICAL  PAINT  CO.,  New  Yoke. 
AVERILL  CHEMICAL  PAINT  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 

G.  W.  PITKIN,  Chicago,  III. 

.1.  MULLIKEN  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

CHARLES  OSGOOD  &  CO..  Norwich,  Conn. 

ItOBT.  SHOEMAKER  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  I’a. 

R.  &  W.  II.  CATHCART,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LAWRENCE  &  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

W.  P.  CONVERSE.  New  Op.leans,  La. 

WM.  M.  BIRD  &  CO.,  Charleston.  S.  C. 

WM.  M.  BIRD  &  CO.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

THERE  WERE '  SOLD  IN  THE  YEAR  1810, 

Of  Blatchley’s  Cucumber 


TRADE 


MARK. 


Leveling  Instrument. 

A  want  has  long  been  felt  by  Carpenters,  Masons,  and  all 
persons  having  occasion  to. use  the  ordinary  Spirit  Level  for 
the  purpose  o t  what  is  termed  .“running*'  level  lines  on  a 
horizontal  plane,  of  something  more  accurate  than  any 
thing  now  in  use,  less  expensive  than  a  Surveyor’s  Instru¬ 
ment.  In  placing  this  Instrument,  represented  above,  before 
the  public,  we  are  sure  that,  for  all  distances  within  the 
scope  ot  the  eye,  and  for  the  practical  purposes  of  tlie 
Mechanic  and  Farmer,  it  is  equal  to  more  expensive  instru¬ 
ments.  To  the  Carpenter  and  Mason  for  the  purpose  of 
Leveling  for  Foundations,  etc.,  etc. ;  to  the  Farmer  for 
Leveling  tor  Ditching,  and  other  purposes  about  the  farm, 
they  are  indispensable. 

Price  of  Instrument,  mounted  on  tripod . $12.00 

u  T,  ,  with  Pivot...., . *  4.50 

Board .  2  00 

“  Adjusting  Screws  and  Ears.....*.*.* _ ..  .  .....  L50 

T  'll  <rp  .,nS  iiS t0  to  Wood  Level,  with  Pivot.. .  3.00 

Send6for  Cii-cular‘5<ll3COUntS  t0  tU°  Tra*e’ 

WARWICK  TOOL  CO., 

CllUCk  iU  U,e  W0Hd’  au(l  ot  1®1’ 

&AST0N  T.  HUBBARD,  Treasurer, 

Rfliddletown,  Conn. 


wood 

Measuring  213,566  feet  in  length,  or  sufficient  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  for  A  Well  over  40  Miles  Deep, 

Simple  in  Construction;  Easy  in  Operation ;  Giving  no 
Taste  to  the  Water;  Durable;  Reliable  and  Cheap.  These 
Pumps  are  their  own  best  recommendation.  For  sale  by 
Dealers  in  Hardware  and  Agricultural  Implements,  Plumb¬ 
ers,  Pump-Makers,  &c.,  throughout  the  country.  Circulars, 
&c.,  furnished  upon  application  bv  mail  or  otherwise. 

Single  Pumps  forwarded  to  parties  in  towns  where  1  have 
no  agents,  upon  receipt  of  the  regular  retail  price. 

In  buying,  be  careful  that  ypur  Pump  bears  my  trade¬ 
mark  as  above,  as  I  guarantee  no  other. 

CHAS.  G.  BLATCHLEY,  Manufr, 
Office  anil  Warcroom : 

624  ami  626  Filbcrt-st.,  Pliiladclpliia.  Penn. 

IROM  4  to  500  Horse¬ 
power,  including  Corliss 
Engines,  Slide  Valve  Stationary 
Engines,  Portable  Engines,  etc. 
Also  Circular  Saw-Mills,  Shafting, 
Pulleys,  etc.,  Wheat  and  Corn- 
Mills,  Circular  Saws,  etc. 

Send  for  Price-list. 

Wood  ifc  Mann  Steam- 

Engine  Company, 
Works— Utica,  N.  Y. 
Principal  Office, 

42  Cortlandt  Street, 

New  York. 


F 


PANCOAST  &  MMJIiE, 

Philadelphia,  Pa., 
j  Succeed  Morris  'I  asker  &  Co.  us 

CON  UBACTOBS 

j  For  the  Heat  ing  <:  Buildings  of  every  description, 
a  by  Steam  and  IIoc  Water. -after  the  most  approved 
a  methods.  Greenhouses,  Com-  t  vntories,  and  Fore- 
Sing  Houses  heated  to  any  desired  temperature. 
| Laundry  nnd  Culinary  Apparatus  in  detail.  Esti¬ 
mates  furnished  upon  application. 


New  York  State  iiricelteral  Works, 

WHEELER,  MELICK  &  CO., 

PROPRIETORS,  PATENTEES  AND  MANUFACTURE RS  OF 

RAILWAY  CSS  A  IN  AID  LRYCR 
S-XOXILSJS  P»OWERS, 

Combined  Threshers  and  Winnowers,  Overshot-Threshers. 
Clove  r-Hullers,  Feed-Cutters,  Saw-Mills.  Horse-Rakes, 
Horse-Pitchtorks,  Shingle-Machines,  &c.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

UILMNG  PAPER 

OF  THREE  GRADES. 

TARRED  SHEATHING, 

For  outside  of  Studding,  under  Clapboards.  A 
non-conductor  of  cold,  heat,  and  dampness. 
PREPARED  PL, ASTERING-BOARD, 
a  cheap  and  perfect  substitute  for  lath  and  plas¬ 
ter  ;  makes  a  smooth,  warm,  and  substantial  wall, 
at  less  than  half  the  usual  cost. 

double-thick:  roofing, 

and  Quartz  Cement,  make  a  good  water  and  fire¬ 
proof  roof  for  less  than  £3.50  per  square. 
Samples  and  Circulars  sent  free,  by 

ROCK  RIVER  PAPER  CO., 

Chicago ;  or, 

B.  E.  HALE, 

21  and  21  Frankfort-st.,  N.  Y. 

e  Power  for  nothing1. 

Our  Patent  Self-Regulating,  Storm-Defying  Wind¬ 
mill  is  superior  for  pumping  water  for  Railroads, 
Country  Residences,  Hotels,  Farms,  Stock-Fields,  Drainage, 
litigation,  etc.  For  Circulars,  address 

CONTINENTAL  WIND-MILL  CO., 

5  College  Place,  New  York. 

Peteler  Portable  Railroad  Company. 

OFFICE,  42  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


MotiV' 

B&lEsS  Our  T 


TO  CONTRACTORS,  MINERS,  ETC. 

By  this  invention,  one  horse  does  the  work  of  ten,  one 
man  the  work  of  eight.  Extensively  used,  highly  approved 
by  all. 

CARS  AND  TRUCKS  FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET. 
Samples  at  the  office.  Illustrated  Circulars  free.  State 
and  County  rights  for  sale. 

Great  Western  Gun  Works. 

Rifles,  Shot  Guns,  Revolvers. 

Caps,  Powder,  Shot,  Wads,  Bullets,  Game-Bags,  Shot-Belts, 
Powder-Flasks,  Gun  materials  and  Sporting  Goods  of  ever/ 
description  at  very  low  prices.  Send  stamp  for  a  Price-list. 

We  send  goods  by  Express,  C.O.D.,  with  privilege  to  ex¬ 
amine  before  paying  the  hill.  Army  Guns  and  Revolvers 
bought  or  traded  for.  Address  J.'  H.  JOHNSTON, 

Great  Western  Gun  Works,  Pittsburgh,  Pa- 

Self-Acting  Gates. 

Nicholson's  Patent  Self-Acting  Carriage  Gate 

and  Self-Shutting  Hand  Gates  are  the  latest  improved and 
best  in  the  world. 

For  illustrated  Circulars  and  Price-list  send  to  the 

American  Gate  Company,  Cleveland,  0. 

EVERY  FARMER  SHOULD  USE  THE 


I 

[11 

KM 

11? 

mm 

PM 

Will  not  *l  slick”  in  any  soil, 
lion,  address  Collins  &  Co., 

I’  or  circulars  givn.g  nu;  lnlorma- 
212  Water  St.,  New  York  City. 

FI.  AX.  IS  EMI®.  KAMI  00. 

We  make  separate  Brakes  for  each  article.  The  Flax 
Brake  is  well  known  as  the  best  in  any  market.  The  Hemp 
Brakes  are  strong  and  will  break  fast  nnd  first-rate,  taking 
out  nearly  all  the  woody  matter.  Tlie  Ramie  Brake  will  do 
the  work  and  clean  this  new  plant  as  required.  Please  send 
for  Circular  to  JOHN  W.  QUINCY, 

Treasurer,  Mallory  &  Sanford  Flax  and  Tlemp  Machine  Co. r 
_ OS  William  St„  New  York. 

66  nspifflR  F.TAPOISATOR  described  by 
-£*-  W.  J.  Chamberlain,  in  the  article  on  Mnpie-Snqar 
J  taking,  in  the  February  number  of  the  Agriculturist^'  is 
manufactured  by  the  IT.  S.  M.  CO..  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Send  stamp  for  Circular. 
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WOOD  ’  S 

CELEBRATED 


Prices  reduced  for  1871. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

Address, 

WALTER  A.  WOOD, 

JPpcst  • 

Hoosic  Falls,  N.  Y., 

,Dr  44  CqrtEandt"Stn,  New  York. 


Johnston’s 


Self-raking1 


Reaper, 


Champion!  King!  Sweepstakes! 

And  many  other  like, encomiums  have  been  enthusiastically 
awarded  this  .Reaper,  the  past  few  years,  for  meritorious 
work. 

It  is  the  only  reaper  that  will,  save  the  entire  crop  when 
badly  tangled  and  lodged  and  it  has  the  only  Original  De¬ 
vice  that  is  of  practical  worth  for  Reeling  and  Raking  grain. 

Wo  make  them  to  cut  a  5  or  6-feet  swath,  the  draft  of  which 
is  about  the  same  as  that  of  a  4-feet  cut  light  mower.  15 
acres  is  an  ordinary  day’s  work.  21  acres  were  cut  with  ail 
ordinary  pair  of  horses  between  sunrise  and  sunset  with  a 
6-feet  cut ;  it  is  so  simple  in  its  construction,  that  any  boy  or 
ordinary  field-hand  can  work  it  to  its  full  capacity  ;  or  it  may 
be  worked  automatically,  as  preferred. 

For  particulars  send  for  Pamphlets,  anti* address 
_ C.  C.  BRADLEY  &  SON,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Double  'Harpoon 

Horse  Hay -Fork. 

Highest  cttcard  and  Bronze  Medal 

at  the  New  YorfpStdte  Rair  arid  'Trial  inf 870.' 

Thirty  Premiums  in  1870 ,  j 

Endorsed  by  1000  Farmers  in  1870. 

J  Descriptive  Catalogue  Sent  Free. 

11  Pennock  Manufacturing  Co. 

Kennett  Square;  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

IMPORTANT  TO  FARMERS! 

Hinmnn’s  Railway  Hay  Conveyor,  used  with  Horse-Fork,' 
will  cany  Hay  or  Grain  to  the  most  remote  part  of  the 
mow,  either  from  the  barn-floor,  or  the  outside.  ‘Circulars 
sent  free. 

HOMER  W.  FITCH  &  CO., 

_ _ Ijitfigow,  Dntclicss  Co.,  N,  Y.  _ 

tte  improved 
PLANET 
DRILLS, 


Remodeled,  improved,  cheapened,  under  new  patents  of 
1870.  No  gearing,  no  friction,  no  waste.  No.  1,  for  Farm  or 
Garden.  No.  2,  for  Market-Gardeners,  Seed-Growers,  Nur¬ 
sery-men  ;  has  convenient  marker.  They  drop  evenly ,  in  open 
sight,  and  without  cake  plant  at  a  uniform  depth, 
Peas,  Beans,  Beet,  Carrot.  Turnip,  Parsnip,  Onion,  Nursery 
Seeds,  Broom-corn,  etc.  Twice  the  usual  size  for  the  price. 
No.  3  has  no  equal  for  sowing  Peas.  Beans,  Broom-corn, 
Rice,  Nursery  Seeds,  Cotton,  etc.,  in  the  furrow,  or  Guano 
and  Fertilizers,  spreading  them.  Thoroughly  galvanized. 
‘  Liberal  discount  to  dealers.  S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

119  South  4tli  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

S87I.  EMPLOYMENT.  1871. 

THE  very  Best  GRINDER  for  MOWERS  and 
REAPERS  and  all  Edge  Tools,  is  our  improved 
EMERY  GRINDER  for  1871.  It  grinds  exactly  true, 
cut9  very  fast,  turns  easily,  and  is  light,  durable  and  cheap. 

Every  Parmer  will  have  t.  {S^UVE  Agents 
Wanted  every  where.  For  very  liberal  terms, 
address _ E.  G.  STORKE,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

,  Received  the  Highest  Premium 

J^Z  t,(’ZlX£rnrni  n&T  at  tbe  N* Y-  stale  Fair>  lb7°— 

can*  Enclose  stamp  lor  Circular  con* 

fj.y  tnining  large  cuts,  Editorial 

“  •  Notices  and  Testimonials  from 

nearly  every  State  in  the  ILion 
1  I  offer  a  ice 1 1  groien  Assortment 
of  Nursery  tjtock.  -  Trices  Lovt, 


rake  5 

Dropp 


nrisESE 

CHINE? 


CEI.EBMtTEB  MA¬ 
CHINES  are  made  in  four  sizes  as  Mowers. 

No.  1.  One-Horse.  38-inch  "Wheel.. . . . cuts  3K feet. 

“  2.  Light  Two-Horse,  30-meli  wheel .  “  4  “ 

“  3.  Medium  Two-Horse,  32-inch  wheel .  “  4 M  “ 

“  4.  Large  Two-Horse,  36-inch  wheel .  “  4>^  or  5. 

To  tlie  No.  4  is  attached  for  reaping,  either  a  Dropper  or  a 
Self-Rake,  and  the  change  is  so  easily  made  that  not  over 
five  or  ten  minutes’  time  is  required,  and. only  two  pins  and 
two  nuts  have  to  lie  removed  and  replaced.  As  a  Reaper 
the  Clipper  cuts  514  l'edt  in  width,  and  the  hight  of  cut 
ranges  from  three  to  eighteen  inches,  and  can  be  quickly 
and  easily  regulated.  It  is  perfectly  balanced,  leaving  no 
weight  on  the  necks  of  the  team. 

Its  EXTRAORDINARY  LIGHTNESS  of, draft  takes  one- 
tliird  of  the  labor  off  the  team.  The  adjustability  of  the 
finger-bar  to  cut  high  or  low,  without  stopping  the  team,  is 
worth  $23  on  any  machine.  It  is  the  only  Mower  that  has 
the  true  center  draft,  in  accordance  with  correctjmechanical 
principles.  In  short,  it  is  the  lightest,  the  most  durable,  the 
least  complicated,  tbe  most  perfectly  constructed,  and  the 
most  symmetrical  in  design  of  any  implement  of  its  class. 
Farmers,  the  Clipper  is  the  Horses’  Friend,  and  you 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  their  welfare.  Send  for  pamphlet. 
Investigate,  see  or  write  to  some  one  who  lias  used  the 
Clipper.-  See  the  machine  yorirself  before  you  buy  any  other. 

THE  CUPPER  i^OWER  &  REAPER  CO., 

154.  CHAMBERS  STREET,  • 

P.  O.  Box  6,173, _  New  York, 

O  PERFECTED  ! 

TESTED  ! 
ADOPTED  I 

NELLIS’ 

(Formerly  Rogers’)  ‘ 

Original  Harpoon 

HORSE  HAY-FORK 

IMPROVED. 

Patented  Sept.  0,1861;  re-issued  Dec.  IS.  1866.  Pat.  Jan. 

24,  1863;  re-issued  May  29,  1866.  Pat.  March  20, 1866 ;  Dec. 

18,  ’66;  Aug.  13,  ’67;  Nov.  19,  ’07;  Jan.  11,  ’.70  ;  Jail.  IS,  ’70. 

We  have  erected  new'  works  for  the  manufacture  of  these 
goods; and  now  hope  to, avoid  the- disappointments  experi¬ 
enced  by  ohr  customers,  in  not  being'  able  to  supply  tbe 
rapid  increased  demand.  And  as  to  their  merits,  we  can 
produce  evidence  that  they  are  superior  to  any  tiling  in  tho 
market,  which  fact  our  Horse  Hay-Fork  aud  Fixtures  have, 
established  at  22  Staffe  Fairs,  where,  in  15  months,  they 
were  awarded'  37  First.  Premiums,  and  upward  of  600  First 
Premiums  at  County  Fairs.  All  the  Premiums  awarded  at 
State  Fairs  were  from  actual  test  of  goods.  These  facts  are 
not  equaled  in  the  history  of  Agricultural  Implements. 

NELLIS’  GRA  PPLE,  patented  March  ' 

1st,  1870.  Adopted  by  evefy  farmer  that  lias 
become  familiar  with  its  advantages.  With  it, 

I’ulieys  can-  be  affixed  to  rafter  or  beam,  or 
changed  in  one  minute  without  the  use  of  a 
ladder.  Its. nominal' cost  is  no  consideration 
for  its  value  and  advantages.  Also,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Cultivator  Teeth,  Agricultural 
Steels  and  Irons,  of  all'  kinds  artd  sizes. 

Pamphlets,  giving  full  particulars,  with  il¬ 
lustrations,  for  dep Ositing  nay  or  straw  in  mow  or  on  stack, 
are  furnished  free,  by  applying  to  A.  J.  NELLIS  &  CO.. 

Manufacturers  and  Proprietors.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

All  Horse  Hay-Forks  oii  tlie  single  or  double  Harpoon 
principle  not  made  by  us  or  under  our  license,  are  infringe¬ 
ments  on  one  or  more  of  tlie  above  Patents.  We  grant  no 
license  for  llieir  manufacture.  We  camion  all  parties  to  be¬ 
ware  of  infringements,  either  in  manufacture,  sale,  or  use. 

Not  to  be  Paid  for  until  Tried 

on  your  Farm.  Do 
3‘ou  want  the 
Agency  (or  for  your 
own  use)  of  tlie 

NISHWITZ 


with.  Sprint 

See  recommendations  in  American  Agriculturist,  Feb., 

.  - p - 


PULVERISING- 
HARROW, 

Scat. 
t,  Feb., 

1871,  page  77.  Circulars  free.  PKEKSKJLL  PLOW  WORKS, 
94  Beekinan  St.,  New  York ;  and  61  Mer.wih  St„  Cleveland,  O. 

THE  GLEN  &  HALL” 

Grain  and  Clover  Threshing  and 
Separating  Machines. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  and  DETROIT,  MICH. 

Catalogues  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

‘  “  GET  THE  BEST.” 

GET  THE 

Blanchard  Churn. 

.  Sold  Everywhere.  Made  only  by. 

Porter  Blanchard’s  Sons,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Wholesale  Agents, 

R.  H.  ALLE1V  &  CO.,  P.  0.  Box  376,  N.  Y,  City. 


NEW  STYLES!  REDUCED  PRICES 


BIT'S"  "ST'SXEi  rBZESJS'E'S 


STYLES,  SIZES  &  PRICES  TO  SUIT  ALL  FARMERS. 

Dcscriptivo  Circulars  Forwarded  by  Mail. 

TAYLOR’S  PATENT 


Steel-Tooth  Hay  and  Grain  Poke,  and 
Patent  Tedder  Attachment. 


Over  14,00©  fiat  Use,  185  First  Prizes 
and  Premiums  Awarded. 

The  Teeth  are  Cast-steel,  of  an  oval  shape,  therefore  giv¬ 
ing  more  strength  than  any  round  tooth  of  the  same  weight. 
With  one  horse  anti  a  hoy,  can  rake  from  20  to 
25  acres  per  day,  which  will  soon  pay  for  a  Rake.  It 
has  been  thoroughly  tested  in  2G  States,  Territories, 
and  Canada.  We  invite  farmers  and  dealers  to  exam¬ 
ine  our  Rake.  If  there  is  no  Agent  in  your  locality,  address 
B.  C.  TAYLOR  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
DAYTON,  OHIO. 

HEXAMEB/S  PRONG-HOE. 

The  best  hand-cultivator  in  use.  None  genuine  unless 
labeled 

“  HEXAMER’S  PRONG-HOE.” 

Price  $1.50  each  ;  $15  per  dozen.  Send  for  Circular. 

For  sale  bv  REISIG  &  HFXAMER, 

New  Castle.  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y., 
and  by  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS,  23  Park  Place.’New  York. 


Cultivator  Teeth, 

The  Teeth  made  by  us  are  well  known  to  the  trade  gener¬ 
ally,  and  are  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  Soil.  Our  Illustrated 
Catalogue  and  Trade  Price-list  of  Cultivator  Teeth ,  Culti- 
vators  and  Farmers’  Boilers,  sent  free  on  application. 

J.  S.  &  M.  PECKHAM, 

Utica,  N.  T. 


portable  mills. 

Grist-Mill,  Two  Run  of  Stone,  Com¬ 
plete  for  $1,200.  For  Corn-Meal, 
Wheat-Floui^tg  and  Stock  Feed, 
Bolts.  Smutters,  Corn-Sliellers,  Flour- 
Packers,  Hominy-Mills.  Belting,  Picks 
and  Mill-Work  generally. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Pamphlet 

ISAAC  STRAUB  &  CO., 

Cincinnati,  O. 

KANE  &  LYMAN7- 

Civil  Engineers  and  Surveyors. 

Farms  surveyed.  Topographical  Maps  prepared  for  tbe 
improvement  of  Parks,  Villa  Sites,  Cemeteries,  etc.,  and 
plans  of  Drainage  arranged.  Roads  and  Avenues  surveyed 
ana  laid  out,  and  their  construction  superintended. 

■  (Rooms  31  and  35.)  119  Broadway,  New  York. 
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BUY  A 

JULIEN  CIIURN 

AND 

Butter  Worker, 

Warranted  the  best 
Churn  in  use. 
Wholesale  Agents: 
Griffikg  &  Co., 

New  York. 

Scorn e  IiuKD  &  Smith, 
Pittsburgh. 
G.  E.  Hutchinson, 

Cleveland. 
Samuel  Cupples, 

St.  Louis. 

Marston  4s  Peck  Bros., 
Chicago. 

Baker  &  Hamilton, 
San  Francisco. 
W.  C.  Chamberlain, 
Dubuque,  Iowa. 


Metropolitan  Agricultural  Works, 

Office  &  Warehouse,  58  &  GO  Cortlandt  St., 

New  York. 

We  manufacture  and  sell  to  Dealers  4s  Farmers  Mohawk 
Valley  Clipper  Steel  Plows ;  Eagle  and  Peekskili. 
Plows;  Southern  Plows;  Harrows  and  Cultivators  ol' 
all  kinds;  Copper  Strip  and  Telkgp.apii  Hay  and  Stalk 
Cutters;  Harrington's,  Holbrook's,  and  Comstock's 
Seed  Sowers  and  Cultivators;  and  everv  other  imple¬ 
ment  needed  by  the  farmer.  Also.  FERTILIZERS  ot  ail 
kinds.  Pure  No.  1  Peruvian  Guano  in  lots  of  from  1  to  1,000 
tons.  Pure  Ground  Pone  by  the  ton  or  cargo. 


LODI  MANUFACTURING 

Double  Refinkb  Poudi 


COMPANY’S 

Gomhon  and  Double  Refined  Poudrettk  at  retail  and 
wholesale.  This  valuable  fertiliser  lias  been  manufactured 
the  past  season  with  more  than  usual  care,  and  having  an 
abundance  of  pure  night-soil,  it  lias  been  used  without  stint 
in  its  manufacture.  We  give  but  few  of  the  hundreds  of 
testimonials  received  from  those  who  have  used  it  the  pa6t 
season. 

E.  W.  Christie,  of  Hnverstraw,  N.  Y.  tinder  date  of  Oct. 
20th,  1870,  says :  “  I  used  the  Double  Refined  Poudrette  on 
Corn,  Potatoes,  and  Cabbage.  I  never  saw  better  corn  or 
more  on  the  acre  than  I  raised  this  year.  I  am  satisfied  the 
use  of  the  Poudrette  increased  the  yield  fully  one-third.  It 
gives  the  plant  an  early  start,  makes  it  grow  rapidly,  giving 
less  work  to  cultivate  it ;  I  also  find  it  ii  sure  preventive  of 
the  Cut,  or  Wire- worm,  which  often  destroys  the  young  corn 
or  cuts  the  roots.  It  more  than  doubled  my  yield  of  pota¬ 
toes  aud  eabbagos." 

R.  D.  Pearce,  of  Squam  Village,  N.  J„  says  in  a  letter  da¬ 
ted  Sept.  20th.  1S70 :  “  I  used  the  Double  Refined  Poudrette 
mostly  on  corn.  The  corn  came  up  in  a  superior,  healthy 
condition,  and  conlinued  to  grow  faster  and  more  stalky 
than  that  planted  in  the  same  field  with  best  barn-yard 
compost.  I  am  well  satisfied  my  corn  is  twice  better  "than 
the  cost  of  the  Poudrette.  I  also  applied  It  to  pumpkins 
and  other  vines  with  much  better  results  than  with  com¬ 
post." 

Price  of  Double  Refined  Poudrette,  $25  per  Ton. 

tominon  Poudrette,  $2  per  Barrel. 

GRIPPING  &  CO., 

_ 58  and  60  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 

Caltoon’s  Broadcast  Sower, 
For  Sowing  all  Kinds  of  Grain  and 
Grass  Seed. 

The  unprecedented  success  of  this  Seeder  the  past  year  is 
without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ments.  Joseph  Harris,  authorof“WalksandTalks”in  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist,  says :  “  I  like  the  Calioon  Seeder  very 
much  indeed.”  Wm.  Crozier,  Beacon  Stock  Farm,  North- 
port,  L.  I.,  says:  “It  is  the  best  Seed  Sower  I  ever  saw.” 
Highly  recommended  by  the  American  Agriculturist,  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman,  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  the  Agricultural 
Press  generally. 

The  Hand-Machine  will  sow  5  acres  ;  and  the  Horse-Power 
machine  12  acres  an  hour. 

Price  of  Hand-Sower,  $10.  Circulars,  with  full  particu¬ 
lars  and  directions,  furnished  to  all  applicants. 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 


189  and  191  Water  St. 


P.  O.  Box  376, 

New  York. 


¥  ADY  Agents  wanted,  to  6ell  the  greatest  work 

MA  on  the  subject  ever  published : 

WOMAN  AS  A  WIFE  AND  MOTHER. 

By  Pyk  H.  Chayassk,  M.l). 

The  only  genuine,  unmutilated  Edition,  officially  indorsed  ; 
over  seventy  thousand  copies  sold  in  England. 

Circulars,  etc.,  mailed  free  of  expense.  Address  at  once 

EVANS,  STODDART  &  CO., 

710  Sansom  Street, 

_ _ _  PHILADELPHIA. 

PAGKS  devoted  to  Feeding,  Breeding,  and 

■“  ®  how  we  manage  Swine  in  Chester  County.  Sent 
by  mail,  post-paid,  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25  cents- 
worth  ten  times  its  cost.  Every  owner  of  a  Hog  should 
have  it.  It  ia  accompanied  with  our  Circular,  giving  a  thor¬ 
ough  description  of  the  Genuine  Chester  White  Pigs,  prices 
etc.,  etc.,  bred  and  for  sale  by  us.  Address, 

JAMES  YOUNG,  Jr.,  4;  CO., 

Marshallton,  Chester  Co.,  Penn. 


HEAPEST  BOOKSTOKE  in  the  World. 
— '  176,872  New  and  Old  Books  on  hand. 

Catalogues  Nos.  23  to  26,  free.  Send  stamp. 
LfcGGAT  BROTHERS.  3  Beckman  Street. 


c 


__  Street.  New  York. 

1VANTEU!  —  Wide-awake  Canvassers  lor 

John  S.  C.  Abbott's  “  Prussia,  anil  Franco- 
Prussian  War,”  in  both  English  and  German.  The 
book  for  the  timos.  B.  B.  RUSSELL.  Publisher.  Boston,  Mass. 

IVOVELTY  C4KKI10C  CKADI.Ii 

■LJ  BABY  JUMPER  AND  CARRIAGE  COMBINED. 
Bend  stamp  for  circular. 

LEWIS  r.  TIBBALS,  478  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


THE  CELEBRATED 


BRAND 

BLACK  ALPACAS 


This  brand  of  Alpaca  is  acknowledged  (by  the  leading 
fashiou  authorities)  to  be  the  standard  Alpaca  bow  sold  in 
the  United  States. 

They  are  greatly  improved  in  lustre  and  Shade  of 
black.  For  Spring  and  Summer  wear— being  finished 
alike  on  botlx  sides,  and  made  of  the  very  finest 
material,  they  far  surpass  all  other  Black  Alpacas 
sold  in  this  country. 

Tkcsc  splendid  Goods  are  sold  by  most  of 
the  leading  Retail  Dry  Goods  Merchants  in 
all  the  leading  cities  and  towns  throughout 

all  the  States, 

tlF  Purchasers  will  know  these  Goods,  us  a 
ticket  is  attached  to  each  piece  bearing  a 
picture  of  the  Buffalo,  px-ccisely  like  the 
above. 

PEAKE,  OPDYCKE  &  CO,, 
_ 427  &  129  Broadway,  New  York, 

Thomson’s  New  Styles^ 

•GLOVE-FITTING  CORSETS. 


The  Ventilating,  a  Summer  Corset,  entirely  new  in  style, 
and  perfect  in  shape. 

The  Curvilinear,  rich  and  elegant  in  finish.  Also,  a  lower 
cost  "  Glove-Kitting  ”  than  ever  before  oifered.  These  justly- 
celebrated  Patent  Glove-Fitting  Corsets  are  constantly  gain¬ 


ing  in  favor  all  over  the  land,  as  well  as  in  foreign  countries. 
Always  ask  lor  Thomson's  genuine  Glove-Fitting,  every 

'■ - *  ’“•■ig  stamped  with  the  name  and  trade  mark,  the 

THOMSON,  LANGDON  &  CO.,  Sole  Patentees, 


Corset  bein 
crown. 


391  Broadway,  New  York. 


NIELSON  ELASTIC. 

This  beautiful  article  consists 
of  a  delicate  spiral,  heavily 
i  plated  with  gold  or  silver,  and 
k  is  the  mo6t  elegant  and  com- 
j  fortable  garter  and  armlet 
’  ever  worn  by  Lady  or  Gentle¬ 
man.  Combines  healthfulness 
and  economy  with  durability 
and  elegance  of  design. 

Patented  Ang  16,  1870. 

Largo  profits  for  Agents.  Sample  pairs  (Silver 
plated,)  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  25  cents  and  Stamp. 
Manufactured  by  THE  HELIX  WIRE  CO. 

BRIDGEPORT,  Conn. 
INVALIDS’ 

TRAVELING  CHAIRS, 

FROM  $15  to  $40.  ’ 

FOR  IN  AND  OUT-DOOR  USE. 
Any  one  having  use  of  the  hands 
can  propel  and  guide  one. 

Having  no  use  of  the  hands,  any 
child  of  five  years  can  push  a  grown 
person  about. 

Invalids’  Carriages  to  order. 
Patent  Srdav  Carrying-Chairs. 

State  your  case  and  send  stamp  for 
circular.  STEPHEN  W.  SMITH, 

90  William-street,  New  York. 

HINKLEY  KNITTING  MACHINE. 

The  Simplest,  Cheapest,  and  Best  in  Use !  lias  but  One 
Needle!  A  Child  can  Run  it ! 

Agents  wanted  in  every  Town. 

Send  for  Circular  and  sample  Stocking,  to 

HINKLEY  KNITTING  MACHINE  CO.,  Bath,  Me. 

JOSEPH  GIL* LOTT’S 
STEEL  PENS, 

For  sale  to  the  Trade  at  the  NEW  TURK  branch  of  the 
House,  91  John  Street. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS. 

_H kn ry  Owkn,  Agent. _ 

Easilymadc  with  our  Stencil  and  Key- 

Check  Outfit.  Circulars  Free. 
STAFFORD  M'F’G  CO., 

66  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


MONEY 


AGENTS  WANTED 

-t"*-  everywhere— large  profits— to 
sell  a  little  article  indorsed  by  every 
woman  using  it.  It  keeps  the  needle 
from  piercing  the  linger  and  thumb 
wliile  sewing.  With  It  she  sewfi 
one-third  faster.  Sample  and  circu¬ 
lar  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  SO  cts. ; 
or  call  and  examine. 

National  Finger  Guard  Co., 
777  Broadway,  New  York. 

De  La  VERG1TE  &  HARE, 

WHOLESALE  COMMISSION  DEALERS  IN 

EGGS,  BUTTER,  CHEESE, 

AND  OTHER  PRODUCE, 

No.  299  Wasiiington-st.,  cor.  Reade-st., 

N  CI)DHAKE?ERGNE'  NEW  YORK. 

REFERENCES. 

Hon.  H.  H.  Van  Dyck,  New  York. 

Hon.  D.  B„  St.  John,  New-  First  National  Bank,  N.  Y. 

burgh,  N.  Y.  Col.  Lockwood  L.  Doty,  N.  Y. 

Hon.S.  F.  Miller,  Franklin,  D.  Weidman  &  Co.,  Albany. 

Del.  Co.,  N.  Y.  N.Y. 

G.  Wait,  Esq.,  2  Young’s  A.  M.  Brumaghim  &  Co.,  Al- 
Bldg’s,  Montreal.  bany,  N.  Y. 

Fourth  National  Bank,  St.  First  National  Bank,  Cincia- 
Louis,  Mo.  nati,  O. 

Louisville  Insurance  &  Bank-  Manufacturers'  Nati’al  Bank, 
ing  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.  Chicago,  111. 

Messrs.  A.  &  J.  C.  S.  Harrison,  Bankers.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Botanical  Text-Books. 

By  Professor  ASA  GRAY, 

Of  Harvard  University. 

"•How  Plants  Grow,"  “ School  and  Field-Book  qf 
Botany"  “  Manual  of  Botany “  Structural  and 
Systematic  Botany"  <ke.,  &c. 


The  publishers  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  those  about 
forming  classes  in  Botany  to  the  well-known  works  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Gray.  Having  been  carefully  revised,  they  present 
the  latest  and  most  accurate  principles  of  and  developments 
of  the  science,  and  it  is  sufficient  indorsement  of  them  to 
state  that  they  are  used  in  almost  every  noted  College,  High. 
School,  and  Seminary  in  the  country,  and  are  recommended 
over  other  series  by  nine-tenths  of  the  leading  Professors 
and  Botanical  Teachers  in  the  United  States. 

No  author  has  vet  approached  Professor  Gray  in  the  rare 
art  of  making  purely  scientific  theories  and  dry  details  pop¬ 
ular  and  interesting.  From  his  charming  elemontary  work 
"How  Plants  Grow”  to  his  more  elaborate  “Manual,  there 
is  one  simple,  concise,  and  yet  exhaustive  method  of  teaching 
the  various  grades  of  the  study. 

Descriptive  Circulars,  giving  full  titles  and  prices ,  iviU 
be  forwarded  by  mail ,  to  any  address,  on  application. 

Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co. 

I’  ublishers, 

138  and  140  Grand  Street,  New  York. 

BOTANY  ~  ~~  BOTANY 

The  Gentle  Science, 

P.EIT.ESENTEb  BY 

PROF.  ALPH0NS0  WOOD,  A.M., 

ITS  CHIEF  AMERICAN  EXPONENT. 

Prof.  Wood  has  just  issued  liis  best  work,  the  result  of  a 
lifetime  of  labor,  in  which,  by  a  new  classification,  lie  con¬ 
denses  the  whole  subject  in  one  cheap,  compact  volume, 
viz. : 

THE  AMERICAN  BOTANIST  AND  FLORIST, 

Price  $2.50.  post-paid. 

Besides  this  we  offer  Wooil’s  Object  Legsona  in  Bot¬ 
any,  $1.50,  for  beginners  or  a  short  course ;  and  Wood’s 
New  Class-book  of  Botany,  $3.50— a  perfect  Cyclo¬ 
pedia  of  the  Science  ;  also,  the  Botanist’s  Apparatus  for  the 
Field.  Descriptive  Circular  free  to  any  address. 

A.  S.  BARNES  A  COMPANY, 

111  and  113  William  Street,  New  York. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

NEW  AND  VALUABLE  STANDARD  W0EK. 
DISEASES 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  HORSE, 

AND 

CATTLE  AND  SHEEP: 

Their  treatment,  witli  a  full  description  of  the  medicines 
employed.  By  Robert  McClure,  M.D.,  V.S.,  of  the  Veter¬ 
inary  College  of  Philadelphia.  Profusely  illustrated,  1  vol. 
12mo.,  cloth.  This  work  embraces  a  fist  of  all  forms  of  dis¬ 
eases  in  the  horse,  cow,  and  sheep,  and  is  alphabetically  ar¬ 
ranged,  so  that  the  disease  and  the  remedy  may  be  readily 
found.  The  work  is  throughout  comprehensive,  reliable, 
and  clearly  written. 

Every  One  can  Understand  it. 

There  was  need  for  jnstsuch  a  hold  hand  as  Dr.  McClure's 
to  strike  down  old  (and  new)  humbugs,  and  to  build  up  a 
true  and  humane  practice  in  the  treatment  of  that  most  use¬ 
ful  and  noblest  of  animals,  the  horse,  as  well  as  that  of 
cattle  and  sheep. 

No  Farmer,  Amateur,  Stock-Breeder, 
Veterinarian,  or  Stock-Owner, 

Should  be  without  this  book.  It  is  printed  from  large  and 
clear  type,  is  handsomely  bound,  and  will  be  sent  to  any 
address,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  $2.00. 

Liberal  arrangements  will  be  made  with  Agents  for  its 
Sale .  Address,  for  Circular  and  terms, 

JOHN  E.  POTTER  4t  CO..  Publishers, 

614  aud,  617  Sausom  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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The  First  Division  of  the 

ST.  PAUL  &  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY 


Offer  for  sale  1,500,000  Acres  of  Land 

Along  their  lines  of  Railroad.  Also,  TO  \JK/  3KT  LOTS 
Iu  twenty  flourishing  Towns  and  Railroad  Stations. 

ACTUAL  SETTLERS  can  purchase  oa  long  credit  with  7  per  eent  annual  interest.  The  Bonds  of  the  Company 
taken  at  par  on  Cash  Sales.  For  Descriptive  Pamphlets,  Prices,  and  other  Information,  apply  to 
General  Office  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  HERMANN  TROTT,  Land  Commissioner. 

Mem.:—  Attention  is  called  to  Government  lands  on  the  west  end  of  the  Main  Line,  which  can  be  taken  under  the 
Homestead  Law. 


1,500,000  ACRES 

of  the 

THIS  RICHEST  FARMING  LANDS 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

FOR  SALE  TO  ACTUAL  SETTLERS. 

NEOSHO  VALLE  r,  KANSAS. 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railway  Co. 

Cars  now  Running. 

The  Lands  now  offered  by  this  Company  are  mainly  within 
20  miles  of  each  side  of  the  road,  extending  Go  miles 
along  the  NEOSHO  VALLEY,  the  richest,  finest,  and  most 
inviting  vallsy  for  settlement  in  the  West. 

One-third  of  the  labor  required  at  tbe  East  in  the  culture 
of  farms  will  insure  here  double  tbe  amount  of  crops. 

PRICE  OF  LAND.— $2  to  (8  per  acre ;  credit  of  ten  years’ 
time. 

TERMS  OF  SALE.— One-tentli  down  at  time  of  purchase. 
No  payment  the  second  vear.  One-tenth  every  year  after, 
until  completion  of  payments,  with  annual  interest. 

For  further  information  address 

ISAAC  T.  GOODNOW, 

Land  Commissioner,  Neosho  Falls,  Kansas. 

White  Spring  Farm,  Geneva, 

FOR  SALE. 

This  very  desirable  farm  of  SCO  acres,  located  within  one 
mile  of  the  Village  of  Geneva,  is  offered  for  sale. 

It  is  situated  on  a  ridge  overlooking  Seneca  Lake  and 
Geneva,  and  commands  a  most  extensive  view. 

The  Farm  is  In  a  very  high  state  of  cultivation,  thor¬ 
oughly  underdrained,  and  the  buildings  mostly  now  and  in 
excellent  repair. 

The  Orchards  are  in  full  bearing;  and  the  supply  of 
water  is  very  abundant,  and  of  excellent  quality. 

The  Lawn  surrounding  the  house  contains  some  40 
acres.  Is  in  fine  order,  and  ornamented  with  Natural 
Forest-Trees. 

As  tlie  farm  is  so  well  known,  a  further  description  Is 
deemed  unnecessary. 

To  any  one  desiring  an  elegant  country  residence,  tills 
offers  a  very  favorable  opportunity. 

JAMES  O.  SHELDON,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
For  particulars  apply  to  J.  W.  PRINCE,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

AGENTS  WANTED  FOR  THE  YEAR 

OF  RATTLES. 

Accurate,  reliable,  and  complete.  The  only  one  published. 
Send  $1.50  for  outfit,  and  secure  the  best  territory  at  once. 
Address  J.  W.  GOODSPKKD  &  CO,  New  York  or  Chicago. 

First  Premium  Awarded  by  Am.  lust. 

1870. 

Microscopes,  )  Illustrated  Price-List  and  Catalogues 
Ma<Jio  Lanterns.  )  free  to  any  address. 

T.  H*  McALLISTER,  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

MAGIC  PHOTOGRAPHS— Neatest  wonders  of 

the  Age— 25  cents  a  package.  Library  of  Love,  F.tl- 
quette,  Courtship,  and  Marriage,  4  Books  for  50  Cts.  Sent 
postage  paid.  W,  C.  WEMYSS,  730  Broadway,  Now  York. 


or 


KANSAS 

IMMIGRATION  SOCIETY 

ORGANIZED  BY  STATE  AUTHORITY, 

Ql„.  Authentic  gjjJ  gjjj 

Information  to 
those 

Desiring  Homes 

tn  the 

WEST, 
either  on 

Homestead 

Lands, 

Pre-emption 

Lands, 


IMPROVED 

FARMS. 


Give* 

Correct 

Information 

as  to 

Quality  of  Soil, 

proxlmitv  to 

MARKETS,  SCHOOLS,  &c., 

together  with 

The  Cost  of  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery, 
Household  Goods  and  Subsistence,  at 
any  Point  in  Kansas  Desired 
by  the  Immigrant. 

It  has  organized  a  system  of 

Reduced  Transportation, 

Whereby  the  Immigrant  is  furnished  with  about 

Half  Rates  of  Passenger  Fare, 

In  first-class  Coaches,  on  the  order  of  the  Society,  with 
double  the  usual  weight  of  personal  baggage.  Also, 

Greatly  Reduced  Rates  of  Freight  to 
the  Immigrant. 

For  full  particulars,  address 

A.  B.  HAVENS,  Secretary, 

Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

^<:rib\i.ks  lvmbek  ai>i>  log 

^  BOOK.— Over  450,000  copies  sold.  It  gives  correct 
measurement  lor  all  kinds  of  Logs,  Lumber,  Boards,  Plank, 
Scantling,  Wood,  etc.,  and  has  become  the  standard  book 
lor  measuring  lumber  throughout  the  United  States.  Every 
farmer,  lumber  dealer  and  mechanic  should  have  a  copy. 
Ask  your  bookseller  for  it,  or  send  30  cents  to  me,  and  I  will 
forward  a  copy,  post-paid.  Address 

GEO.  W.  FISHER, 

6  Exchange-street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

AGENTS  LOOK  !— $12  a  day  made,  selling  our 
Scissors  Sharpener  and  oilier  wares.  Sample  25  cts. 
Catalogue  free.  T.  J.  HASTINGS  &  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


THOMAS  DENNY  &  00, 

Bankers  &  Brokers, 

8  JAUNCEY  COURT,  39  WALL  ST. 

OUR 

“ANNUAL  FINANCIAL  CIRCULARS ” 

Will  be  ready  on  March  I. 

We  furnish  these,  together  with  those  issued  since  I860,. 

Gratuitously,  to  our  Customers  only.. 

To  others,  the  price  is  $5  for  the  set,  or  $1  per  copy  for  the 

“  Financial  Circular  of  1871,” 

and  SI  per  copy  for  the 

“BOND  CIRCULAR.” 

The  object  sought  in  these  Circulars  is  to  condense  in  as 
compact  a  shape  as  possible  all  needed  information  con¬ 
cerning  securities  bought  and  sold  at  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  and  also  of  Current  Railroad  Bonds. 


Grant 

of  the  Uni.n  Pacific.Des  Moines  Valley  .and  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad,  are  received  iu  payment  for  Lands.  Send  for  Cir¬ 
cular.  CHAS.  W.  HASSLER, 

24  Broad  street.  New  York. 


UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY, 
Have  a  Land  Grant  direct  from  the  Government  of 
19,000,000  Acres  of  the  Best  Farming  and  Mineral  Lands 
in  America.  3,000,000  acres  choice  farming  lands  on  the  liae 
of  the  road,  in  the  State  of  Nebraska,  In  the  Great  Platte 
Valley,  now  far  sale,  for  caBh  or  credit  at  low  rates  of  inter¬ 
est.  These  lands  are  near  the  41st  parallel  of  North  Latitude, 
in  a  mild  and  healthy  climate,  and  for  grain  growing  and 
stock  raising  aro  unequalled.  PrlceB  range  from  *2.50  to 
$10.00  per  ucre.  Gkbat  Inducements  to  Settlers  with  lim¬ 
ited  means.  2.500,000  Acbbs  rich  Government  lands 
along  the  road  between  Omaha  and  North  Platte, survey¬ 
ed  and  open  for  entry  under  the  Homestead  and  Pre-emption 
laws  ana  can  be  taken  by  Actual  Settlers  Only.  An  oppor¬ 
tunity  never  before  presented  for  securing  homes  near  a 
great  Railroad  with  all  the  conveniences  of  an  old  setUed 
country.  New  edition  of  descriptive  pamphlets  witli  maps, 
now  ready  and  sent  free  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Europe. 

Address  O.  F.  DAVIS. 

Land  Commissioner, 

U.  P.  P..  R.  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


The  Burlington  &  Mo.  River  R.  R.  Co. 


Offer  about  2,000,000  Acres 


Iowa  &  Nebraska  Lands  for  Sale 

On  10  Years'  Credit,  at  6  per  cent  Interest, 


No  part  of  Principal  duo  for  two  years  from  purchase  and 
afterwards  only  one-ninth  yearly. 


Products  will  Pay  for  Land  and  Improvements. 


The  Liberal  Credits  given ;  Free  Passes 

allowed ;  small  annual  payments  required ;  the  current 
market  value  of  money,  and  profits  on  Stock  raising,  prove 
these  terms  cheaper,  easier,  and  better  than  to  buy  U.S.  land 
within  railroad-land  limits  at  $2.?0  per  acre,  while  onr  prices 
range  generally  from  4  to  5,  O,  8,  and  10  Dollars  per  acre. 
Quality  and  looal  advantages  rule  tbe  price. 

On  these  generous  Terms  the  Industrious  and  com¬ 
petent  can  bnv  and  pay  for  a  good  Farm  and  Home.  In  be¬ 
ginning,  It  is  necessary  to  have  money  enough  to  pay  six  per 
cent  interest  on  the  land,  obtain  provisions,  build  a  cabin, 
buy  a  team  and  agricultural  Implements  till  crops  are  rais¬ 
ed,  which  can  bo  done  tbe  first  season,  by  commencing  in 
early  Spring. 

CIRCULARS  giving  full  particulars  are  supplied  gratis, 
and  any  wishing  to  induce  others  to  immigrate  with  them.or 
to  form  a  Colony,  ara  invited  to  ask  far  all  they  want  to 
distribute. 


A  SECTIONAL  MAP,  showing  exact  location  of 
ands  for  sale  in  Iowa,  hi  sold  for  30  cents,  and  a  similar 
ap  of  Nebraska  Laads  is  sold  for  20  cents. 


Apply  to 


GEO.  S.  HARRIS, 


.  —  ,  ..  n _ A 


For  Iowa  Lands,  at  BURLINGTON,  IOWA. 

For  Nebraska  Lands,  at  LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA. 


WATERPROOF  BUILDING  PAPER,  for 

Roofing,  Sheathing,  Ceilings.  Oil-Ciothe,  Shoe  Stiff- 
enings.  Tags.  Trunks.  Blasting  Cartridges,  Flour  and  Grain 
Bins,  etc.  (Patent  secured.)  For  sale  bv 

•T.  HUNTKK,  JR. 

Paper  Warohouse,  39  Dnanc-st.,  New  York- 
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ANOTHER  GREAT 
REDUCTION 

IN' 

Teas. 

GREAT  SAVING  TO  CONSUMERS 

BY  GETTING  UP  CLUBS. 

And  remunerative  to  Club  Organizers. 

THE 

Great  American  Tea 

COMPANY, 

Have  received  a  full  assortment  of 

NEW  CROP 


and  many  more  arriving,  with  which  to  supply  their  cus¬ 
tomers  in  all  cases,  and  have  again 

REDUCED  THE  PRICES'  OF  ALL  THEIR  TEAS 
to  the  lowest  point.  GOODS  WARRANTED  TO  GIVE 
SATISFACTION  in  all  cases  at  the  following 

LIST  OP  PRICES  : 

OOLONG,  (Black)  50,  00,  TO,  bestSOc.  per  lb. 

MIXED,  (Green  and  Black)  50,  00,  70,  best  80c.  per  lb. 
■JAPAN,  (Uncolored)  80,00,  $1.00.  best  $  .10  per  lb. 
IMPERIAL.  (Green)  70,  80,  90,  $1.00,  $1.10,  best-  $1.20  per  lb. 
YOUNG  HYSON,  (Green)  70,  80,  90,  $1.00,  best  $1.15  per  lb. 
GUNPOWDER.  (Green)  $1.20.  best  $1.10  peril). 

ENGLISH  BREAKFAST,  (Black)  70,  SO,  90,  $1.00,  best  $1.10 
per  lb. 


ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY,  always  under  our  own 
supervision  and  upon  our  own  premises.  ‘ 

GROUND  COFFEE,  15,  20.  25,  30,  best  35c.  per  lb. 

Hotels,  Saloons,  Boarding-House  Keepers  and  Families 
who  use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize  in  that 
article  bv  using  our  FRENCH  BREAKFAST  AND  DIN¬ 
NER  COFFEE,  which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  25  cts.  per 
pound,  and  warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

ROASTED  (Unground),  20,  25,  30,  best  35c.  per  lb. 
GREEN  (Unroasted),  20,  25,  best  30c.  per  lb. 

GETTING  UP  CLUBS. 

Let  each  person  wishing  t@  join  in  a  club,  say  how  much 
Tea  or  Coffee  lie  wants,  and  select  the  kind  and  price  from 
our  Price-List,  as  published.  Write  the  names,  kinds,  and 
amounts  plainly. on  a.  list;  and  when,  the  club  is  complete 
send  it  to  us  by  mail,  and  we  will  put  each  party’s  goods  in 
separate  packages,  and  mark  the  name  upon  them,  with  the 
cost,  so  there  need  he  no  -  confusion  in  their  distribution- 
each  party  getting  exactly  what  he  orders,  and  no  more. 
The  cost  of  transportation,  the  members  of  the  club  can  di¬ 
vide  equitably  among  themselves. 

The  funds  to  pay  for  the  goods  ordered  can  be  sent  by 
drafts  on  New  York,  by  Post-Office  money  orders,  or  by  Ex¬ 
press,  as  may  suit  the  convenience  of  the' club.  Or,  if  the 
amount  ordered  exceeds  thirty  dollars,  we  will,  if  desired, 
sesd  the  goods  by  Express,  to  “  collect  on  delivery .” 

Consumers  can  save  5  to  8  profits  by  purchasing  of 

THE 

Great  American  Tea  Comp’y, 

31  33  Vesey  Street , 


P.  O.  Box,  5,643.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLE. 


Unequaled  for  making  light  and  nutritious  Bread,  Bis¬ 
cuits,  Pastry. etc.,  and  is  used  and  approved  by  Orange  Judd, 
Esq.,  Editor  of  this  Journal  ;Drs.  M.  II.  Henry  and  It.  O.  Do  re¬ 
mits  ^Professors  Ott  &  Chandler,  New  York  City;  Profes¬ 
sors  Janies  V.  Z.  Hlaney  and  It.  L.  Rea, Chicago  ;  Dr.  Wm.  S. 
Merrill,  Cincinnati. 

WILSON,  LOCKWOOD,  EVERETT  &  CO..  Gen’l  Agents, 
_  51  Murray  Street,  New  York. 

L  A  NDSC  APE  GAR  DENIM G.— Rohert  Morris  Copp- 
land,  Boston,  lias  20  years’  experience,  and  directs  all  kinds 
oi  Rural  Improvements.  Send  for  Circular. 


Thea-Nectar 

is  a 

BLACK  TEA 

with 

GREEN  TEA 
PLAVOR, 

and  will 

Suit  nil  tastes. 

W  arranted  Satisfactory. 

FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE. 

And  for  sale  Wholesale  only  by  the 

GREAT  ATLANTIC  &  PAC3FSC  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  5,506.  No.  8  Church  St.,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Thea-Nectar  Circular. 

NEW  LOAN 

OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 


IMF©  1ST  AMT  CIRCULAR. 

Treasssry  Department,  ) 

Washington ,  February  28,  1871.  j 

Public  notice  is  hereby  given,  that  books  will  be  opened 
on  the  sixth  day  of  March  next,  in  this  country'  and  in 
Europe,  for  subscriptions  to  the  National  Loan,  under  the 
Act  approved  July  14,  1870,  entitled  “An  Act  to  authorize 
the  Refunding  of  the  National  Debt',”  and  the  Act  .in 
amendment  thereof,  approved  January  20,  1S71. 

The  proposed  loan  comprises  three  classes  of  Bonds, 
namely : 

First. .  Bonds  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  millions  of 
dollars;  payable  in  coin,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  United 
States,  after  ten  years  from  the  date  of  their  issue,  and 
bearing  interest,  payable  quarterly  in  coin,  at  the  rate  of 
five  per  cent  per  annum.- 

Second.  Bonds  to  the  amount  -of  three  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars,  payable  in  coin,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
United  States,  after  fifteen -years  [from  the  date,  of  their 
issue,  and  bearing  interest,  payable  quarterly  in  coin,  at 
the  rate  of  four  and  a  half  per  cent  per  annum. 

Third.  Bonds  to  the  amount  of  seven  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars,  payable  in  coin,  at  the  pleasure  'of  the 
United  States,  after  thirty  years  from  the  date  of  their 
issue,  and  bearing  interest,  payable  quarterly  in  coin,  at 
the  rate  of  four  per  cent  per  annum. 

Subscriptions  to  the  loan  will  have  preference  in  the 
following  order,  namely: 

First.  Subscriptions  that  may  be  first  made  for  five  per 
cent  bonds  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  millions  of 
dollars;  of  which  there  will  be  reserved  for  twenty  days, 
one-half  for  subscribers  in  this  country  and  one-half  for 
subscribers  in  foreign  countries. 

Second.  Subscriptions  for  equal  amounts  of  each  class 
of  bonds. 


eminent,  quarterly,  on  the  first  days  of  February,  May, 
August,  and  November,  in  each  year. 

The  bonds  of  the  several  classes  aforesaid,  and  the  in¬ 
terest  thereon,  are  exempt  from  the  payment  of  all  taxes 
or  dues  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  from  taxation  in 
any  form  by  or  under  State,  municipal,  or  local  authority. 

After  maturity,  the  bonds  last  issued  will  be  first  re¬ 
deemed,  by  classes  and  numbers,  as  may  be  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  bonds  will  be  issued  at  the  United  States  Treasury, 
but  the  agents  for  the  negotiation  of  the  loan  in  Europe 
are  authorized  to  make  arrangements  with  subscribers 
for  the  transmission  of  the  bonds  to  the  agents  through 
whom  subscriptions  may  be  received. 

Subscribers  in  the  United  States  will  receive  the  new 
bonds  of  the  agents  with  whom  the  subscriptions  are 
made. 

In  the  United  States,  the  National  Banks  are  author¬ 
ized  to  receive  subscriptions,  and  subscriptions  may  also 
be  made  at  the  office  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  Assistant  Treasurer,  or  the  Designated 
Depositaries  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.:  Chicago,  Ill.;  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.;  Louisville,  Ky.;  Mobile,  Ala.;  and  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  following  banking-houses  are  also  authorized  to 
act  as  agents  ,  in  receiving  subscriptions  ip  the  United 
States,  viz :  i 

New  Yorle  City. 


Austin  Baldwin  &  Co, 
Baker  &  Kitchen. 

A.  Belmont  &  Co. 
Blake  Brothers  &  Co. 
Brown  Brothers  &  Co. 
Budge,  .Schiff  &  Co. 
Cecil,  Stout  &  Thayer. 
John  J.  Cisco  &  Son. 
Clark,  Dodge  &  Co. 
Henry  Clews  &  Co. 

Jay  Cooke  &  Co. 
Dabney,  Morgan  &  Co. 
Thomas  Denny  &  Co. 


Iioiintze  Brothers.  * 
[Leonard,  Sheldon  &  Foster. 
Maitland,  Phelps  &  Co. 
Marx  &  Co. 

Morton,  Bliss  &'Co. 

P,  M.  Myers .&  Co. 

George. Opdyke  k  Co 
E.  D.  Randolph  &  Co. 

Reid,  Leo  &  Content. 
Security  Bank. 

.  Kohn  Loeb  &  Co. 

'  J.  and  W.  Seligman  &  Co. 
Soutter  &  Co. 


Drexel,  Winthrop  &  Co.  Edward  Sweet  &  Co: 
Duncan,  Sherman  &  Co.  Moses  Taylor  &  Col 
Fisk  &  Hatch.  Trevor  &  Colgate. 

Frank  &  Gahs.  Turner  Brothers.’ 

Gibson,  Casanova  &  Co.  Chase  &  Higginson. 
Glcndinning, Davis  &Anrory.Union  Trust  Company. 
Hatch  &  Foote,  ,  Van  Schaick  &  Co. 

W.  T.  Hatch  &  Son.  .  Verinilye  ■&  Co. 

Edward  Haight,  L.  .Yon  Hoffman  &  Co. 

H,  A.  Heiser’s  Sons.  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co. 

Howes  &  Macy.  Baitzer  &  Taalcs.. 

James  G.  King’s  Sons.  Winslow,  Lanier  &  Co. 

GEORGE  S.  BOUT  WELL, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


Equaled  by  none  in  Combined  Merits  of 
Capacity,  Economy,  Durability,  Sim¬ 
plicity,  and  Perfection. 

WE  PORTABLE  ENGINE, 

Mounted  on  Locomotive  Boiler,  having  fire-box  and  ash-pit 
entirely  surrounded  by  water  space;  is  set  upon  legs  and 
timbers ;  occupies  little  room ;  needs  no  brickwork ;  is 
suitable  for  use  in  any  place  where  a  power  is  required — 
in  Mills,  Shops,  Foundries  or  Printing- Roams,  Or  in  Stock 
Barns,  for  grinding,  cutting,  and  steaming  food  for  stock. 
The 

STATIONARY  ENGINE 


Third.  Subscriptions  for  equal  amounts  of  bonds  bear¬ 
ing  interest  at  the  rate  of  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  and 
of  bonds  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent. 

Fourth.  Subscriptions  for  any  five  per  cent  bonds 
that  may  not  be  subscribed  for  in  the  preceding  classes. 

When  a’subscription  is  made,  the  subscriber  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  deposit  two  per  cent  of  the  amount  thereof  in 
coin  or  currency  of  the  United  States,  or  in  bonds  of  the 
class  to  bo  exchanged,  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  when  the  new  bonds  are  delivered ;  and  payment 
may  be  made” either  in  coin  or  in  bonds  of  the  United 
States  known  as  jive-twenty  bonds,  at  their  par  value. 

The  coin  received  in  payment  will  be  applied  to  the 
redemption  of  five-twenty  bonds,  and  the  debt  of  the 
United  States  will  not  be  increased  by  this  loan. 

The  bonds  will  be  registered  or  issued  with  coupons, 
as  may  he  desired  by  subscribers.  Registered  bonds  will 
be  issued  of  the  denominations  of  $50,  $100,  $500,  $1,000, 
$5,000,  and  $10,000  ;  and  conpon  bonds  of  each  denomina¬ 
tion  except  the  last  two.  The  interest  will  bo  payable  in 
the  United  States,  at  the  office  of  the  Treasurer,  any  As¬ 
sistant  Treasnrer,  or  Designated  Depositary  of  the  Gov- 


Is  complete,  with  Governor,  Pump,  and  Beater,  with  con¬ 
nections  fitted.  The 

AGRICULTURAL  EMGSME, 

Supplied  with  Locomotive  Boiler,  having  fire-box  and  ash-pit 
entirely  surrounded  by  water  space ;  is  mounted  on  wheels, 
with  pole  for  attaching  horses  for  moving  from  place  to 
place ;  is  suitable  for  Grain  Threshing,  Corn  Shelling, 
Wood  and  Shingle  Sawing,  <kc. 

Circulars,  with  description  and  prices,  furnished  on  appli¬ 
cation  to 

WOOD,  TABER  &  MORSE, 

EATON,  MADISON  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 

Ell  ME  LAN  GRAPE-VI1VES, 

Grown  from  the  original  stock.  Buy  no  other.  TROPHY 
TOMATO  SEED,  grown  from  "Headquarters  Stock.”  25 
cents  for  package  or  100  seeds,  post-paid.  Five  packages  for 
$1.  Trophy  Tomato  Seed  given  as  premium  with  Eumelan 
Grape-Yiues.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circulars  and  show¬ 
bills.  HASBROUCK  &  BUSH  NELL, 

“Iona,”  near  Peekskill,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Harney’s  Barns,  Out-buildings 

ami  Fences.  Just  published,  contain¬ 
ing  Designs  and  Plans  of  Stables,  Farm 
Barns,  Out-buildings,  Gates,  Gateways, 
Fences,  Stable  Fittings  and  Furniture, 
fully  described,  with  nearly  200  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Royal  quarto  eY&a.  Post-paid,  SIO. 

Suburban  Homes  for  New  Yorkers.  25c. 


Woodward’s  National  Architect. 

1,01)0  Dejjjjjrns.  Plans  and  Details  for  Country, Suburban 
aiul  Village  Houses  ;  with  Perspective  Views,  Front  and 
Side  Elevations,  Sections,  Full  Detail  Drawings,  Specifi¬ 
cations  and  Estimates.  Also,  Detail  Drawings  to  working 
scale,  of  Brackets,  Cornices,  French  Roofs.  Sectional  and 
Framing  Plans  of  French  Roofs.  Dormer  Windows  for 
French  Roofs,  B;iv  Windows,  Inside  Shutters,  French 
Windows,  Balconies,  Verand  «s,  Porches.  Lattice  Work, 
Stairs,  Newels,  Balusters,  Sliding  JDoors.Window  Casings, 
Gable.  Finish,  Fi nulls.  Crestings,  Canopies.  Hoods.  Ob¬ 
servatories.  Base.  Architraves,  Plaster  Finish,  Cornices, 
Ceilings.  Hard  Wood  Mantels,  and  all  that  is  required  by 
a  Builder  to  design,  specify, erect, and  finish  in  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  style.  One  superb  quarto  volume,  post-paid,  $1&. 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses. 

1SS  Designs  and  Pirns  of  low-priced  Cottages,  Farm- 
Houses,  and  Out-Buildings.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s  Suburban  &  Country  Houses. 

70  Designs  and  Plans,  and  numerous  examples  of  the 
French  Roof.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s  Country  Hom°s  .  150  Designs 

and  Plans,  with  Descriptions  of  the  Manner  of  Construct¬ 
ing  Balloon  Frames.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural 

Buildings.  With  Plans  for  Hot  and  Cold  Graperies, 
Conservatories,  Orchard  Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Cold 
Pits,  Hot-Beds,  &c.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Rural  Church  Architecture. 

Exemplified  in  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections  and  Details. 
By  Upjohn,  Renwick  &  Co.  One  folio  volume,  printed 
in  colors.  45  plates.  Post-paid,  $12. 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People.  100 

Original  Designs,  with  full  Descriptions  and  Construct¬ 
ive  and  Miscellaneous  Details.  Post-paid,  $3. 


Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes.  Houses  suited  to 

Country  Life.  Post-paid,  $2. 

Jacques’  Manual  for  the  House.  How  to 

Build  Dwellings.  Barns,  Stables  and  Out-bnildings  of  all 
kinds.  120  Designs  and  Plans.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden,  Farm 

and  Barn-Yard.  Embracing  the  Cultivation  of 
Vegetables,  Fruit.  Flowers,  all  Field  Crops,  Details  ofc 
Farm  Work  and  Rearing  Domestic  Animals.  New  and 
Revised  Edition.  One  vol.  Post-paid,  $3.50. 

Young  Farmer’s  Manual. 

Vol.  I.  The  Farm  and  the  Workshop,  with  Practical 
Directions  for  laying  out  a  Farm.  Erecting  Buildings, 
Fences,  Farm  Gates.  Selecting  good  Farm  and  Shop 
Tools,  amd  performing  Farm  Operations.  Fully  Illus¬ 
trated.  Post-paid,  $2.50. 

Younaf  Farmer’s  Manual. 

Vol.  u.  How  to  Make  Farming  Pay,  with  full  Details  of 
Farm  Management.  Character  of  Soils,  Plowing,  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Grass  Lands.  Manures,  Farm  Implements,  Stock, 
Drainage,  Planting,  Harvesting,  etc.  Illustrated.  Post¬ 
paid,  $3.30. 

Elliott’s  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees. 

For  Planting  Parks,  Gardens,  Cemeteries,  Private 
Grounds  and  Avenues.  Fully  Illustrated  and  described. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Culturist. 

on< 


The  Cultivation  of  Forest  Trees  for  Shade,  for  Shelter, 
for  Fuel,  for  Timber,  and  for  Profit.  Illustrated.  Post¬ 
paid,  $1.50. 

Husmann’s  Grapes  and  Wine. 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Native  Grape  and  Manufacture 
of  American  Wine.  By  Geo.  Husmann,  of  Missouri. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 


Burn’s  Architectural,  Engineering  and  Mechanical  Drawing  Book. 

A  Self-Instructor  for  the  use  of  Architects,  Builders,  Students,  &c.,  with  upward  of  300  Illustrations.  Price  $2.00. 
post-paid.  This  is  the  best  work  published  on  Architectural  Drawing. 

Burn’s  Illustrated  Drawing  Book. 

For  Schools,  Students,  and  Artisans.  With  300  Illustrative  Drawings  and  Diagrams,  embracing  Pencil  Sketching, 
Perspective  and  Isometrical  Drawing.  Price  $2,  post-paid. 

Burn’s  Book  of  Ornamental  Drawing  and  Architectural  Design. 

With  upward  of  200  examples,  giving  instructions  in  Decorative  Drawing,  and  Architectural  Plans  for  Practice. 
Price  $2,  post-paid. 

Woodward’s  Architecture. 

New  Designs  and  Hints  on  Building,  with  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue  of  all  Books  on  Architecture  and  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Quarterly,  25c. 

NEW  BOOKS  JUST  PUBLISHED, 

Bveleth’s  School  House  Architecture. 

Anew  and  original  work.  Containing  67  Plates.  Seventeen  Designs,  with  Perspectives,  Elevations,  Plans,  Details. 
Sections,  and  Specihcations,  all  drawn  to  working  scale.  With  Methods  of  Heating  and  Ventilation.  Quarto.  Post- 
paid,  $1  J.Oi).  c 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Al- 

phabets.  Giving  examples  in  every  style.  With 
Map  Titles,  Borders  and  Meridians,  Ciphers,  Mono¬ 
grams,  etc.,  adapted  to  the  practical  use  of  Sur¬ 
veyors,  Engineers,  Architects,  Draughtsmen,  Sign 
Painters,  Schools,  etc.  Oblong  octavo.  Post-paid, 

$3*00* 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Erou d way ,  New  York. 


Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist . $1.50 

This  is  the  latest  and  most  practical  work  issued  on  the 
Culture  of  tlie  Hardy  Grapes,  with  full  directions  for 
all  departments  of  Propagation,  culture,  etc.,  with  one 
hundred  and  five  excellent  engravings,  illustrating  the 
various  operations  of  Planting,  Training,  Grafting,  etc. 
New  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  By  Andrew  S. 
Puller.  Practical  Horticulturist.  Cloth.  12mo,  203  pp. 
Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price  by 
ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Mohr  on  the  Grape  Vine . $1,00 

This  is  a  very  plain  discussion  of  the  struo.ure  of  the 
Vine,  and  the  principles  involved  in  its  pruning,  train¬ 
ing,  and  cultivation  generally.  As  the  propagation  of 
American  varieties  is  different  from  that  pursued  in 
Europe,  the  translator  has  given  an  account  of  our 
methods,  and  added  brief  notes  on  the  American  varie 
ties.  By  Prof.  Frederick  Mohr.  Cloth,  12mo,  129  pp. 

Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  the  price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  SUPERB  VOLUME. 


BEAUTIFYING 

COUNTRY  HOMES 

A  IIAND-BOOK 

OF 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING. 

BY 

J.  WEIDENMANN. 

-A.  Splendid.  Quarto  Volume. 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED 

With  numerous  fine  Wood  Engravings,  and  with 

17  FULL-PAGE  and  7  DOUBLE-PAGE 
COLORED  LITHOGRAPHS 

OF  PLACES  ALREADY  IMPROVED. 

Make  Home  Beautiful. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

A  home !  A  home  in  the  country  !  And  a  home  made 
beautiful  by  taste  !  Here  are  three  ideas  which  invest 
with  a  triple  charm  the  subject  of  this  exquisite  vol¬ 
ume.  We  know  of  nothing  which  indicates  a  more 
healthy  progress  among  our  countrymen  than  the  grow¬ 
ing  taste  for  such  homes.  The  American  people  are 
quick  to  follow  a  fashion,  and  it  is  getting  to  he  the 
fashion  to  have  a  place  in  the  country,  and  to  beautify 
it;  and  this  is  at  once  fed  and  guided  by  such  books  as 
this,  which  lay  down  the  just  principles  of  landscape 
gardening,  and  teach  all  how  to  use  the  means  at  their 
disposal.  This  hook  is  prepared  with  careful  judgment. 
It  includes  many  plans,  and  furnishes  minute  instruc¬ 
tion  for  the  laying  out  of  grounds  and  the  planting  of 
trees.  Wc  have  found  very  great  pleasure  in  a  flrst  in¬ 
spection,  and  doubt  not  that  when  another  summer  re¬ 
turns,  we  shall  find  the  book  as  practically  useful  as  it 
is  beautiful  to  the  eye  and  exciting  to  the  imagination,— 
N.  Y.  Evangelist , 

Orange  Judd  &  Co.  have  just  issued  a  book  that  hun¬ 
dreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  our  readers  will  be  glad  to 
have.  It  is  a  quarto  volume,  devoted  to  views  and  plans 
of  grounds  around  and  about  rural  residences,  homes  in 
the  country;  actual  pictures  of  lawns  laid  out,  with 
walks,  and  fountains,  and  trees,  eacli  particular  tree  and 
bush  being  on  the  spot  where  it  stands  in  the  grounds  ; 
for  all  these  are  actual  sketches  of  places  owned  and  laid 
out  by  persons  whose  names  arc  given  with  them,  so  that 
the  places  themselves  may  be  visited  by  any  body  who 
wishes  to  see  them.  It  will  be  good  economy  for  any 
one  who  wishes  to  go  into  the  luxury  of  rural  residence 
to  buy  this  hook— it  will  cost  only  fifteen  dollars— and 
will  save  fifteen  hundred,  perhaps  as  many  thousands,  by 
opening  one’s  eyes  to  see  what  is  to  be  done,  and  what  it 
will  cost  to  do  it.— N.  Y.  Observer. 

We  have  from  Orange  Judd  &  Co.  a  magnificent 
manual,  entitled  Beautifying  Country  Homes;  a  Hand- 
Book  of  Landscape  Gardening.  It  is  a  brief  treatise  on 
landscape  gardening  and  architecture,  explaining  the 
principles  of  beauty  which  apply  to  it,  aijd  making  just 
those  practical  suggestions  of  which  every  builder  and 
owner  of  a  little  land,  who  desires  to  make  the  most  of 
it  in  the  way  of  convenience  and  taste,  stands  in  need ; 
in  regard  to  lawns,  drainage,  roads,  drives,  walks,  grad¬ 
ing,  fences,  hedges,  trees— their  selection  and  their 
grouping,  flowers,  water,  ornamentation,  rock-work, 
tools,  and  general  improvements.  The  chapter  on  “  im¬ 
proving  new  places  economically”  would  be  worth  much 
more  than  the  cost  of  the  book  ten  times  over  to  many 
persons.  The  whole  is  illustrated,  not  only  by  little 
sketches,  but  by  a  series  of  full  page  lithographs  of  places 
which  have  been  actually  treated  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  laid  down,  with  lists  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
other  useful  suggestions.  We  have  never  met  with  any 
thing — and  we  have  given  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  bought  a  great  many  hooks  upon  it— which 
seemed  to  us  so  helpful  and,  in  general,  so  trustworthy 
as  this  treatise,  which  we  heartily  commend.  We  omit¬ 
ted  to  say  that  it  lias  been  done  by  Mr.  J.  Weidenmann, 
Superintendent  of  the  City  Park,  and  of  Cedar  Ilill  Ceme¬ 
tery,  Hartford,  Conn.—  Congregationalist  (Boston). 

Price,  Prepaid,  $15.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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CLOTHING ! 
CLOTHING ! 
CLOTHING ! 


FREEMAN  &  BURR. 


138  &  140  Fulton  Street,  N.  Y-, 


Hcive  very  great  pleasure  in  inviting  an  inspection  of  their 
immense  Stock  for  the  present  Season. 


SPRING!  OVERCOATS,  in.Me1-) 

tons,  Tweeds,  Tricots,  and  Waterprools,  >  S-J  to  SJO 

all  the  newest  coloring  and  mixtures.... ) 


BUSINESS  ANI>  DRESS  SUITS, [ 

for  all  occasions  and  occupations;. every  U,,, ,  (>  go 
novelty  of  style  and  material,  Plaul,  f® 

Stripe,  and  Diagonal  Cassimerc,  etc . J 


BOA'S  AND  YOUTHS’  CLOTH-1 

I NG,  an  unparalleled  Stock  for  all  ages.  lovtoS‘IO 
All  the  favorite  designs  and  most  fasli- 1  “ 
iouable  materials . J 


tfJsRDERS  BY  LETTER  promptly,  filled.— The 

HiJy  easy  and  accurate  system  for  SELF-MEASURE  intro¬ 
duced  by  FREEMAN  &  BURR  enables  parties  m  any  part 

UUV/CU  * _ dnmot  frnm  t.llPin.  AVI  til  t.llft 


of  the  country  to  order  clothing'direct  from  them,  with  the 
certainty  of  receiving  the  most  perfect  fit  attainable. 


>ULES  FOR  SELF-MEASURE,  Samples  of 
b  Goods,  Price-list  and  Fashion  Sheet,  sent  fkkk  on 
application. 


Rl 


UOi|rf\r|i3^  Not  the  cheapest,  but  the  best  illumin- 

i  J.  j  o  ating  oil  ever  made.  Does  not  take  lire  or 


ilLIUK  Dll  evu  1IICVVIV.  xrwvo  ---  ~ 

Sk  explode  if  the  lamp  is  upset  and  broken. 

ASIFd/1  °V?r  100,000  families^  continue ^  t«o  ^itse  it, 


and  no  accidents  of  any  description,  di- 
OIL  Fectly  01  have  occurred  from 

Oil  House  M  Charles  Pratt,  Established  1770,  New  York. 


North  Missouri 


LANDS 


For  sale  hy  the 

Hannibal  &  St,  Joseph  It.  R. 

Offerbestinducements  to  those  intending  to  emigrate  AVEST. 
Tkey  Defy  Competition 


Send  30  cts.for  Sectional  Map  and  Circulars  giving  all  in- 
formation  needed,  and  state  that  you  saw  this  m  the  Amen- 
can  Agriculturist.  jgDAVARD  WILDER, 
Hannibal,  Feb.,  1871.  Land  Com.  II.  &  St.  Jos.  It.  Ii. 


$732  IN  31  DAYS 


Made  bv  one  Agent,  selling  Sti-vet.’s  Patent  Broom, 
100  OOO  in  use.  Recommended  by  Horace  Greeley  and 
Am  ' Apriculturi*'  ono  cmmiv  fmi  ftfieh  Aerent.  Prices  lie- 


use.  iveeuuiuiui uu.ti  i ,/.>  iti/f.wvt/ 
urist.  One  county  for  each  Agent.  Prices  He- 
aii'cedT  '  C;  A.  CLEGG  &  CO.,  New  York,  or  Chicago,  Ill. 


Hawaii  Improvements* 


li.  M.  COPELAND,  Landscape,  Gardeuer,  Boston,  Author 
of  Country  Life,  has,  during  the  last  20  years,  made  oyer 


oi  country  luc,  ur»,  w *. . X,  ,/ 

•ICO  plans  for  laying  out  Country  Places,  Cemeteries,  1  aiks, 
Villages.  &c.  Superintends  work  when  desired.  First-rate 

-*  ’  -  .  1  <  ...A.  .  f  ii . .  ....  1...F  fmi  Pii'/Milnv 


Villages,  0CC.  DU|n:niiW5ims  wwtix  pjwu  uv,ju 
references  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Send  for  Circular. 


CHESTNUT 


TREES. 

See  “ANY  MAN,”  on  another  page. 


70>HE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  is  print- 
-fl.  ed  with  Ink  furnished  hy  Cn  s.  K X KU  Johnson  &  Co., 
10th  and  Lombard  Sts.,  Phila.  59  Gold  St.,  cor,  of  Ann,  NY. 


BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 


HARRIS  ON  THE  PIG. 

Breeding,  Bearing,  Management,  and  Improvement.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  By  Josepli  Harris.  Price,  $1.50. 

This  is  the  only  American  treatise  upon  the  breeding, 
rearing,  and  management  of  swine,  and  is  by  one  thorough¬ 
ly  familiar  with  the  whole  subject.  The  poiutsof  the  various 
English  and  American  breeds  are  thoroughly  discussed,  and 
the  great  advantage  of  using  thorough-bred  males  clearly 
shown.  The  work  is  equally  valuable  to  the  farmer  who 
keeps  but  few  pigs,  and  to  the  breeder  on  an  extensive  scale. 


[Published  and  for  sale  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  245  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  forwarded  by 
mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 


Allen’s  (L.  F.)  American  Cattle . $  2  50 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture .  1  =0 

Allen's  (R.  L.)  American  Farm  Bool; .  1  50 

Allen’s  (it.  L.  and  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Bool;.. .  2  50 

Allen’s  (It.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals.  .  1  00 

Am.  Agricultural  Annual.’OT,  OR.’fi9,&'70,ca..na.,50c.;  clo.  .5 
Am. Horticultural  Annual  ’67,’CS,’69,&’70,ea,pa.,50c.;  clo.  - 

American  Bird  Fancier . 

American  Rose  Cnlturist . 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants . 

Bement's  Rabbit  Fancier .  . . 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures . 


30 
30 
1  75 
30 
25 


Boussingault's  Rural  Economy .  j  29 


1  75 

1  50 
1  00 

2  00 
75 


Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers  .. 

Buist’s  Flower  Garden  Directory . 

Buist.’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener . 

Caldwell’s  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis 

Cliorl ton’s  Grape-Grower's  Guide.  . 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener .  ™ 

Cole's  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Bool; .  j.2 

Cole's  Veterinarian .  _  i? 

Copeland's  Country  Idle.  ..  ..........  .  j!  92 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets .  A  w 

Crack  Shot.  (Barber).  .  {  iX 

Croft's  Model  Surburban  Architecture .  o  0) 

Dadd’s  (Geo  II.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor .  1  aU 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor .  {  •>“ 

Dana's  Muck  Manual . . . ■••••• .  1  ii! 

Darwin’s  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants.  .  2  Volumes  b  00 

Dead  Shot;  or  Sportsman's  Complete  Guiue .  1  w 

Do  Voe’s  Market  Assistant .  ..... ..... ....  -  =>« 

Downing’s  Fruits  &  Fruit  Trees.  New  Ed.  Oct.,  1122  pp.  4  00 

Downing's  Landscape  Gardening . 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry . .  . .  ‘® 

Elliott's  Western  Fruit  Grower's  Guide . 1  50 

Eveleth’s  Scliool-House  Architecture .  10  00 

Field’s  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture . 1  2a 

Flux  C III t II 1* G  •  ......  . .  . . .  oU 

Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports.  Svo.,  2  vols . . .  6  00 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing,  Svo.,  100  eng  s .  a  00 

Frank  Forester's  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen,  Svo. .  3  00 

Frank  Forester’s  Horse  and  Horsemanship.  Svo., 2  vols.  la  00 

French's  Farm  Drainage...  . .  }  23 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Cnlturist .  {  ™ 

Fuller's  Grape  Cnlturist..: .  1  ™ 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Cnlturist . 1  50 

Fuller’s  Strawberry  Cnlturist .  20 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture .  1  j™ 

Gregory  on  Squashes . paper..  au 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows...: . . 

Gun,  Rod  and  Saddle  • . . . . . *  & 


Harney’s  Barns.  Out-buiidings,  aiid  Fences . 52 

Harris’  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation, . cloth..  4  ou 

TJovrio  An  flip  Pi  o’.  .  .  .  1  DU 


Harris  on  the  Pig.  . .  .  , 

Henderson's  Gardening  for  Profit .  {  2“ 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture . . .  1  ■>« 


1  75 
3  00 
60 
40' 


Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horsekeepcrs. 

Hoopes’  Book  of  Evergreens . , . . . 

Hooper’s  Dog  and  Gun . paper,, 30c...  .cloth. . 

Hop  Culture .  •••  .  fin 

Hunter  and  Trapper .  {XX 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  House . . . . .  {  {2 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden  and  1'  arm- A  ai  d. .  2  a() 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed.  .  g!JH 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Grow . .  {  w 

Johnson’s  Peat  and  Us  Uses.-. .  1  2a 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry.  . .  }  «2 

Johnston’s  Elements  ol  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  .* 

Leucliar’s  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses .  {!™ 


Lyman’s  Cotton  Culture 
Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot 


luiie&ui:  uiv  .  .  (ln 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine .  .{  22 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview . * .  •  1  Si 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture .  •  . .  •••  «g 


.  Parsons . 


Norton’s  Scientific  Agricultur 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . . paper,  30c... cloth 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture........ 

Parsons  on  the  Hose,  hy  Samuel  B.  Pi 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer . •••• 

Percheron,  Horse . . . . . . *  •  . . 

Potato  Culture.  (Prize  Essay) . paper 

Quinliv’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  keeping., . . 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry .  . . . .  *  - 

Randall's  Fine-Wool  Sheep  Husbandry . •••■•  1  « 

Richardson  oil  the  Dog . paper  30  cents . cloth  60 

Rivers’  Miniature  Fruit  Garden. . . . •  ,1  10 


20 
00 
75 
1  50 
60 

1  00 
25 
1  50 
1  50 


Rural  Church  Architecture,  Folio,  in  colors,  45  plates. .  12  00 
coniifi/M’5'  nnniftstift  Poultry . paper,  40c.  .bound  »•> 


2  50 


AMERICAN  CATTLE. 

Their  History,  Breeding,  and  Management.  Illustrated. 
By  Lewis  F.  Allen.  Price  $2.50. 

This  book  will  be  considered  indispensable  by  every 
breeder  of  live-stock.  The  large  experience  of  the  author 
iu  improving  the  character  of  American  herds  adds  to  the 
weight  of  his  observations,  and  lias  enabled  him  to  produce 
a  work  which  will  at  once  make  good  its  claims  as  a  stand¬ 
ard  authority  ou  the  subject.  An  excellent  feature  of  the 
volume  is  Its  orderly,  methodical  arrangement,  condensing 
a  great  variety  of  information  into  a  comparatively  small 
compass,  and  enabling  the  reader  to  find  the  point  on  which 
he  Is  seeking  light,  without  wasting  his  time  in  turning  over 
the  leaves. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Dn  Breuil’s  Vineyard  Culture,  (Dr.  Warder) . 

Farming  for  Boys . 

Fishing  iu  American  Waters,  (Scott) . 

Flagg’s  European  Vineyards . 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  oh  Grasses . . 

Flint's  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming . 

Geyelin’s  Poultry  Breeding . . 

Gray's  How  Plants  Grow . 

Gray's  Manual  oi  Botany  and  Lessons,  in  oneVol . 

Gray’s  School  and  Field  Book  oi  Botany . 

Harazthy’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making . 

Hatfield’s  American  House  Carpenter .  . 

Horse  Training  Made  Easy  (Jennings) . 

Husmauu’s  Grapes*  Wine . 

Jennings  on  Cattle... .  .  . 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry . 

Jennings  on  the  Ilorse  and  his  Diseases . . 

Kenqp's  Landscape  Gardening . . . 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey  Bee  . 

Mayiiew's  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor  . 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management .  .  . 

Mayiiew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  lor  Farmers . 

Blanks  for.  do.  do.  . 

Mechanic’s  Companion,  (Nicholson; . 

Morrell’s  American  Shepherd . 

Mrs.  Hale’s  New  Cook  Book . 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood . 

Norris’  Fish  Culture . 

Packard's  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  insects, .  • 

Quincy  (Hon.  Josiali)  on  Soiling  Cattle . 

Rand’s  Bulbs . . 

Rand's  Flowers  for  Parlor  and  Garden.  . 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs.  Bound.  5  vols.,  eacii . 

Riddell's  New  Elements  Hand  Railing . 

Roosevelt’s  Five  Acres  too  Much . 

Rural  Studies . . . . 

Scribner’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Bool; . 

Silloway’s  Modern  Carpentry . . 

Strong’s  Cultivation  of  the  Grape . 

Tegetmeler’s  Poultry  Book . 

The  Horse  (St.oneheuge)  Eng.  edition,  Svo.,  022  pages.. 

The  Mule.  (Riley) . 

Thomas’  Fruit  Culturist . . . 

Trapper’s  Guide . . . 

Tucker’s  Register  of  Rural  Allan  s . 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages . . . 

Watson's  American  Home  Garden  . 

Youman’s  Household  Science . . 


2  00 
1  50 

3  50 

1  50 

2  50 
2  50 
1  25 

1  25 

4  00 

2  50 

5  00 

3  50 
1  25 
1  50 
1  75 
1  75 

1  75 

2  00 
2  00 
3  00 

3  00 
90 

1  20 
o  00 

1  75  v 

2  00 
1  75 
1  75 
0  00 

4  25 
3  00 
3  1.0 
1  5(1 

5  00 
1  50 
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Schcnck’s  Gardener’s  Text  Book 
Simpson's  Horse  Portraiture 

Skillful  Housewife..  . . .  .. 

Stewart’s  (John)  Stable  Book —  .  .  . .  1  50 

The  Do" ;  By  Dinks.  Mayhcw.and  Hutchinson . .  3  00 

Thomas’  Farm  Implements  aud  Machinery .  1  j>0 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals . .  j 

Tim  Bunker  Papers .  1 

Turner’s  Cotton  Planters. Manual  .  i  ^ 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register  .  o  00 

Wallace’s  American  Stud  Book.  Vol.  1 .  UJ  JSJ 

Warder’s  American  Pomology . . . 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens  . .  i  co 

Waring’s  Draining  lor  Profit  and  Health .  i  ™ 

Waring's  Elements  of  Agriculture.. . - .  1 

Waritm’s  Earth-Closets  and  Earth  Sewage . .  -)0 

Weidenmann’s  Beautifying  Country  Homes,  a  superb  • 

quarto  volume,  24  lithograph  plates  m  colois .  '5 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes.. .  . .  . . .  S  S 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People . 

White’s  Cranberry  Culture  . .  .  IS 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South  .  2  ou 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm-Houses .  }  " 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country  Houses .  1  -j0 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings...  1  50 

Woodward’s  National  Architect .  12  oo 

Wright's  Practical  Poultry  Keeper .  2  ou 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse .  i  ™ 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle .  [  ™ 

Youatt  on  the  Hog . .  {XX 

Youatt  on  Sheep .  1 

O.  J.  &  Co.  keep  in  Stock  tile  following  Books: 

Architecture.  By  Cummings  &  Miller .  [S  22 

“  Bicknell's  Village  Builder. ...  .  ..............  ™ 

“  Principles  and  Practice  of.  ByLoring&Jenney  12  00 
“  Review  and  American  Builder’s  Journal.  By 

S.  Sloan.  In  Nos.,  each .  ™ 

Art  of  Saw  Filing  ..(Holly) . . ■  ,  'i! 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States .  1  50 

Bement’s  Poulterer’s  Companion.......  .  S  XX 

Bridgeman’s  Young  Gardener’s  Assistant .  f  " 

Burr's  Vegetables  of  America .  — ■  ••• .  J  XX 

Carpenters  and  Joiner’s  Hand-Book.  .(Holiy) . 

Carpenter  and  Joiner.  (R.  Riddell) .  {  2X 

Chemistry  ot  the  Farm,  (Nichols' .  {  S 

Cider  Maker’s  Manual  .  .  i'Z 

Downing's  Cottage  Residences.. .  g  XX 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays . 


ewbmss  amusement 


BOYS  AM©  OTBUS. 


CRANDALL’S  BU5LDSN&  BLOCKS’*' 


furnish  a  most  attractive  amusement  for  children.^  They  are 
very  simple  in  construction,  will  stand  years. ot  children  s|L 
handling  without  breaking,  aud  give  renewed  pleasure  daily-!. 


Clmrclics, 

Arches, 

Bridges, 

Castles, 

Factories, 

Chairs, 

Fences, 

Houses, 


Velocipedes, 

Windmills, 

Fools, 

Sleds, 

Towers, 

Boxes, 

Sheds, 

Steamboats 


and  other  forms  in  almost  endless  variety,  can  lie  lmilt  ivitl 
them,  and  when'  finished,  the  structure  remains  firm,  so  tint 
it  can  he  carried  about  without  falling  to  pieces. 

The  Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat, strong,  boxes,  and  a  mig 
sheet,  giving  various  designs  of  buildings,  etc.,  accompanljj 
each  box.  Price:  No.  1,  $2.00;  No.  3,  $1.0oV  Orders  fm 
the  trade  will  ho  supplied  on  liberal  terms.  Address 
ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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THE  AMERICAN 

AGRICULTURAL  ANNUAL 


FOR  1871. 


A  YEAR-BOOK 


WANTED  BY  EVERYBODY. 


This  valuable  Year-Book  lias  now  reached  its  fifth 
number.  In  its  general  features  it  follows  the  plan  of 
the  four  numbers  that  have  preceded  it. 

It  contains  besides  the  review  of  the  year,  a  record  of 
Inventions  affecting  Agriculture ;  Progress  in  Dairy  Mat¬ 
ters,  by  Gardner  B.  Weeks  ;  Progress  in  Agricultural 
Education  ;  Veterinary  Matters,  by  Dr.  John  Busteed  ; 
Leguminous  Forage-Plants ;  Mutton-Sheep  in  America  ; 
Progress  in  Fish  Culture,  by  William  Clift  ;  The 
Pneumatic  Sewage  System,  by  Dr.  F.  Coar  ;  Poultry 
Raised  for  Flesh;  Agricultural  Books  for  the  Year; 
Farmers’  Directory,  giving  names  of  manufacturers  of 
agricultural  implements,  dealers  in  seeds,  stock,  etc. 

ISeaiiilf'nlly  Illustrated. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  PRICE,  FANCY  PAPER  COVERS, 
50  CENTS  ;  CLOTH,  75  CENTS. 

Either  of  these  Annuals  for  the  four  preceding  years 
may  be  had  at  the  same  prices. 

ORANGE  -JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

215  Broadway,  New  York. 
NEAV  AMERICAN  FARM  BOOK. 

Originally  by  Richard  L.  Allen.  Revised  andgreatly 
enlarged  by  Lewis  F.  Allen.  Trice  $2.50. 

Allen  s  American  Farm  Book  has  been  one  of  the  standard 
farmers’  liand-books  for  twenty  years ;  it  is  still  a  valuable 
book, but  not  up  to  the  times;  and  as  its  author,  Mr.It.L,  Allen, 
could  not  give  time  to  its  revision,  this  was  undertaken  by 
his  brother,  Hon.  Lewis  F.  Allen,  the  distinguished  farmer 
of  Erie  c aunty,  editor  of  the  American  Shorthorn  Herd- 
Book.  The  work  is  greatly  enlarged,  and  full  of  suggestions 
from  the  rich  experience  oi  its  editor  and  reviser,  and  is 
called  the  New  American  Farm  Book. 

HARRIS  ON  THE  PIG. 

Breeding,  Rearing,  Management,  and  Improvement.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  By  Joseph  Iliirris.  Price,  $1.50. 

This  is  the  only  American  treatise  upon  the  breeding, 
rearing,  and  management  of  swine,  and  is  by  one  thorough¬ 
ly  familiar  witli  the  whole  subject.  The  points  of  the  various 
English  and  American  breeds  are  thoroughly  discussed,  and 
the  great  advantage  of  using  thorough-bred  males  clearly 
shown.  The  work  is  equally  valuable  to  the  farmer  who 
keeps  but  tew  pigs,  and  totho  breeder  on  an  extensive  scale. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by  1 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN 


FOR  1871. 


A  YEAR-BOOK 


FOR  EVERY  HOME. 


The  fifth  number  of  this  bcautifnl  serial  is  now  ready. 
It  presents  reports  upon  the  various  departments  of 
horticulture.  Dr.  J.  A.  Warder  writes  upon  Apples ; 
P.  Barry  gives  an  account  of  New  Pears ;  Charles 
Downing  and  F.  R.  Elliott  treat  of  New  Peaches ;  A. 
S.  Fuller  gives  a  full  account  of  Small  Fruits ;  C.  I.. 
Allen  has  an  article  on  New  Bulbs  ;  Peter  Henderson 
tells  of  the  Now  Bedding  and  Other  Plants.  Besides 
these,  there  are  valuable  treatises,  among  which  are  those 
bn  Orange  Culture  in  Florida,  by  Samuel  B.  Parsons  ; 
Raising  Nursery-Trees  from  Seed,  by  Thomas  Meehan  ; 
Dwarf  Evergreens,  by  Josiah  IIoopes;  various  tables, 
summaries,  and  other  useful  matter  by  the  Editor,  in¬ 
cluding  a  list  of  the  principal  seedsmen,  nurserymen,  and 
florists  in  the  United  States, 

Illustrated  with  Elegant  Engravings, 

SENT  POST-PAID.  PRICE,  FANCY  PAPER  COVERS, 
50  CENTS ;  CLOTH,  75  CENTS. 

Either  of  these  Annuals  for  the  four  preceding  years 
may  lie  had  at  the  same  prices, 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 

PEACH  CULTURE. 

Illustrated.  By  .Tames  Alexander  Fult  on.  Price,  $1.50. 

Among  the  fruits,  the  Peach,  if  not  the  most,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  all.  It  is  so  easily  raised,  comes  into 
bearing  so  soon,  and  is  so  delicious,  as  well  as  beautiful,  it 
is  impossible  that  it  should  not  be  a  favorite.  Living  in  ttie 
very  center  of  the  peach-growing  district;  sharing  the  com¬ 
mon  interest  felt  in  the  subject;  deeply  impressed  with  its 
importance  to  the  individual  planters  themselves,  and  also 
to  the  community  at  large;  and  believing  that  alasting  bene¬ 
fit  could  be  done  to  both,  tlie  author  lias  been  induced  to 
prepare  this  work  on  pcacli  culture. 

CRANBERRY  CULTURE. 

Illustrated.  By  Joseph  J.  White.  Price,  $1.25. 

The  author  of  this  work  has  aimed  to  embody,  in  a  plain 
and  concise  manner,  all  the  useful  and  practical  facts  which 
study  and  experience  have  yielded  to  the  inquiring  cran¬ 
berry  grower  of  the  present* time.  The  business  lias  in¬ 
creased  enormously  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  knowledge 
and  experience  have  kept  pace  with  that  increase. 

The  endeavor  has  been  to  make  this  work  as  comprehen¬ 
sive  as  possible;  and  it  is  believed  that  it  will  prove  an  of- 
fleient  guide  to  all  who  may  have  cause  to  consult  its  pages. 

Either  of  the  above  hooks  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE,  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


MINTON’S  ENCAUSTIC  TILES, 

CARNKIRK  VASES  for  Lawns  and  Gardens, 
Chimney  Tops,  etc. 

MILLER  &  COATES,  279  Pearl-st.,  New  York.. 

/LilUimN  BORDER  EDdLNG,— 

See  advertisement  on  another  page. 

Maan’s  Improved  Double  Trolling  Spoon. 


Stands  unequaled  for  catching  Pike,  Pickerel,  Bass,  Trout,, 
etc.  Sent  by  mail.  Price,  $1.00.  JohnH.  Mann,  Syracuse, N.Y. 


ftVENTORS 


Who  wish  to  secure 
PATENTS  should, 
write  to  MUNN  & 

1  CO.,  37  Park  Row, 
N ew  York, for  Advice  and  Pamphlet,  108  page/s,  FREE. 

PURE  ANNATT0, 

Prices  changed.  Send  for  Price-list  to 

L.  E.  RANSOM,  47  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 

~TIIE  MARKET  ASSISTANT, 

Containing  a  brief  description  of  every  Article  of  Hu¬ 
man  Food  Sold  in  the  Public  Markets  of  the  cities 
of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Brook¬ 
lyn  ;  including  the  various  Domestic  and  Wild 
Animals,  Poultry,  Game,  Fish,  Vegeta¬ 
bles,  Fruits,  etc.,  with  many  Curious 
Incidents  and  Anecdotes,  by 
THOMAS  F.  DE  VOE, 

Author  of  “The  Market  Book,”  etc. 


illustrated. 

The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  present  that  which  may¬ 
be  found  practically  useful  as  well  as  interesting.  It  aims 
at  bringing  together,  in  as  small  compass  as  possible, 
and  in  a  form  easy  of  reference,  those  items  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  many  would  desire  to  possess  when  called; 
upon  to  cater  for  the  household. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  -  PRICE  $2.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 

THE 

GODEY’S 

LADY’S-BOOK  RECEIPTS 

AND 

HOUSEHOLD  HINTS. 


EDITED  By 


S.  ANNIE  FROST, 

(many  years  a  contributor  to  the  magazine.) 

One  large  12mo.  volume  of  nearly  500  pages,  clearly  print¬ 
ed,  and  bound  in  extra  cloth.  Price  $2.00. 


“  We  speak  confidently  of  tills  book,  because  we  are  fully 
acquainted  witli  the  contents.  Every  housekeeper,  young 
or  old,  should  have  a  copy.”—  Godey's  Lady's  Book. 

“  No  intelligent,  thrifty,  ambitious,  notable  housewife  can 
afford  to  be  without  it f—Philad.  City  Item. 

“  We  knpw  of  no  book  of  the  sort  more  comprehensive 
or  complete.” — St.  Louis  Times. 

“Will  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  cook's  library.”— 
Jlat'i'isburg  Patriot. 

“  Certainly  worth  $2.00  to  any  housekeeper.”  —  Burke's 
Weekly.  Macon,  Ga. 

“  The  collection  is  unquestionably  excellent,  and  contains 
many  hints  and  directions  that  will  prove  of  service  in  the 
culinary  department  of  any  household.”—  Ckicago  Evening 
Post. 

“  Carefully  selected  and  arranged.”— San  Erancisco  Even¬ 
ing  Bulletin. 

“  This  collection  deserves  a  first  place  among  books  of  its 
class."— Moravian,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

“  The  table  of  contents  of  itself  makes  an  appetizing  sight 
for  tlie  eye.”— Banner  of  Light,  Boston. 

“  Is  well  arranged,  and  lias  a  complete  alphabetical  index. 
Will  be  favorably  received."— Presbyterian. 

“  Tlie  volume  cannot  but  prove  a  boon  to  those  In  whoso 
behalf  it  is  published.”— Phila&hia  Inquirer. 

Will  be  mailed  free  of  postage  on  receipt  of  tlie  price,  $2. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 


FOR  THE 


Farm,  GrarcLen,  and  H  on  sell  old. 

“AGBICULTUKE  IS  THE  MOST  HEALTHFUL,  MUST  USEFUL,  AN1>  MOST  NOBLE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  M AN.”— Washington. 

orange  JUDD  &  co.,  )  ESTABLISHED  IN  1842.  (  ^-50  PSE  AIfNUM-  IN  advance. 

PUBLISHERS  AND  PROPRIETORS.  [•  -<  SINGLE  NUMBEB,  15  CENTS. 

Office,  245  BROADWAY.  )  Published  also  in  German  at  $1.50  a  Year.  (4Copies  for  $  5  ;  10  for  $12  ;  20  or  more,  $  leach. 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  April,  1871,  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  at  the  Office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington. 
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CLYDESDALE  STALLION  “LORD  CLYDE  ."—Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


Tlie  race  of  Clydesdale,  so  called  because 
they  are  principally  produced  in  tlie  Valley  of 
the  Clyde,  in  Scotland,  is  supposed  to  have 
originated  from  a  cross  between  the  Flemish 
stallion  and  the  native  mares  of  the  country. 
The  animals  of  this  race,  while  very  large,  have 
remarkable  activity,  and  move  with  great 
promptness  under  very  heavy  loads.  The  char¬ 
acteristic  length  of  body  and  bight  of  shoulder 
are  well  shown  in  the  animal  above  figured. 
Unlike  some  other  large  races,  the  Clydesdales 
have  well-developed  feet  with  remarkably  strong 
hoofs,  which  are  important  points  in  a  heavy 
draught-horse.  The  colors  are  usually  bay,  or 


brown,  but  gray  and  black  sometimes  occur. 
The  Clydesdales  are  especially  docile  and  intel¬ 
ligent,  and  these  qualities,  combined  with  their 
great  strength  and  activity,  make  them  prized 
for  farm  work.  Experiments  were  made  at  the 
School  of  Agriculture,  at  Versailles,  in  1850,  in 
which  two  Clydesdale  mares  were  put  at  the 
same  work  with  two  each  of  Suffolk,  Percheron, 
and  Boulogne  mares,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
two  Clydesdales  would  do  the  same  work  as 
three  animals  of  the  other  races.  On  the  other 
hand  the  two  consumed  as  much  food  as  three 
others.  Lord  Clyde,  of  which  w*e  present  an 
engraving,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  his  race.  He 


is  now  owned  by  Wm.  Crozier,  Esq.,  Beacon 
Stock  Farm,  Northport,  L.  I.  His  color  is  a 
dapple  bay,  with  a  heavy  black  mane  and  tail ; 
his  legs  are  all  black,  and  he  has  a  small  star  in 
the  forehead.  He  stands  16  hands  high,  and 
weighs  over  1,700  pounds.  His  sire  was 
“Lord  Clyde,”  bred  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Crawford, 
Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  and  he  was  by  Craw¬ 
ford’s  celebrated  Clyde,  winner  of  the  first  prize 
of  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society,  and  sold 
to  the  Douglass  Society  for  £  460  sterling.  The 
present  “  Lord  Clyde  ”  took  the  first  prize,  with 
diploma,  at  Hamilton,  Canada,  and  has  be¬ 
sides  taken  several  prizes  at  local  fairs. 
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Bee  Notes  for  May . _. .  169 

Boys  and  Girls’  Columns. — Among  the  Bees— Aunt 
Sue’s  Puzzle  Bos — Rebuses — The  Woods  in  May— 

. - . 3  Illustrations . .  187-188 

Breachy  Cattle . 178 

Checker-berry  or  Wintergrean . Illustrated. .  184 

Dwflrf  Cornel  or  Bunch-berry . Illustrated.  .181 

Eafly  Cucumbers . 183 

English  Double-furrow  Plow . 2  Illustrations .  .177 

Farm  Work  for  May . 162 

Fence — Cheap  Two-rail . 178 

Flower  Garden  and  Lawn  in  May . 163 

Fruit  Garden  in  May .  163 

Greenhouse  and  Window  Plants  in  May . 163 

Harrow — Home-made . 2  Illustrations .  .177 

Horses— Lord  Clyde . Illustrated .  .1 61 

Household— About  Baskets  —  Home  Topics — Teach 
Your  Daughters — Ironing  Made  Easy— Unprincipled 

Neatness — Lunches— Recipes _ 2  Illustrations .  .183-186 

Kitchen  Garden  in  May .  163 

Market  Reports . 163 

May-flower,  or  Trailing  Arbutus  . .  .Illustrated.  .181 

Mess  Pork .  118 

Musk-Ox . . Illustrated.  .173 

Notes  from  the  Pines— Bulbs— Bui  bocodium— Ane¬ 
mones  and  Ranunculuses— Cabbage-worm— Cordon 

Apples — Sowing  Weeds — Labels . 1S3 
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— Soiling  Cows— Increasing  Value  of  Herd— Cow 

Management . 170-171 

Orchard  and  Nursery  in  May . 163 

Partridge-berry  . Illustrated .  .1S4 

Peas  and  Potatoes .  1S2 

Petroleum— Early  Days  of  the  Business. . .  6  Ulus.  .179-180 

Poultry— An  Egg -Farm . Illustrated.  .169 

Poultry-House  and  Grapery . 5  Illustrations..  176 

Riding  on  Horseback,  No.  3 . 4  Illustrations.  .171-172 

Roller  and  Marker  combined .  Illustrated.  .182 

Roses  for  Winter-flowering . Illustrated..  181 

Swedish  Dairy  Farming . 178 

Sweet  Corn  and  Celery . 182 

Soaking  Seeds .  1S3 

Sturgeons  and  their  Products . Illustrated . .  173 

Verbenas — Self-sown . 183 

Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm,  No.  S9  — Doings 
on  the  Farm — Plowing  out  Stubble— Manure — Get¬ 
ting  out  Stones— Market-Days— Corn-Planting.  .174-175 
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Barn  Weevil . 166 

Boiled  Corn  for  Hogs. . .  .168 

Bones  for  liens . 166 

Bough  ton  Wheat . 168 

Brushing  Peas . 167 

Buying  Manure. . .  . 167 

Charcoal  for  Earth-clos¬ 
ets . 166 

Chester  Whites . 167 

Chinese  Yam . 168 

Colic  in  Pigs . 16S 

Corn  Husking . 168 

Cotton-Seed  vs.  Piaster.. 167 

Conaut’s  Binder . 165 

Cranberry  Lands . 168 

Curry-combs  and  Brusliesl06 

Dairy  Cows . 108 

Earth  under  Buildings. ..  168 

Fall  Fallowing . 167 

Farmer  or  Carpenter _ 156 

Fattening  Chickens . 167 

Fish  Breeding . 168 

Gang-Plows  and  Perche- 

rons .  168 

Gas-Lime . 168 

Hedge  tinder  Trees . 166 

Hoop-Poles . 166 

Importation  of  Poultry..  1GS 
Interested  Recommenda¬ 
tions . 168 

Jersey  or  Alderney . 167 

Kerry  Cows . 168 

Large  Duck’s  Egg . 107 

Large  Eggs . 168 


Locality  for  Gardening.  .168 

Milk  in  Summer . 167 

Milk-Rooms . 165 

Mr.  Judd’s  Residence _ 165 

Night-Soil . 167 

Norway  Oats .  168 

Onion . 166 

Osiers . 167 

Peas . . 166 

Pear-tree  in  Garden . 167 

Peruvian  Guano  or  Pou- 

drette . 166 

Plan  of  Ilog-pen . 167 

Plants  for  Rock-work. . .  167 
Plowing  under  Clover. .  .107 

Pomegranate . 167 

Poultry  Manure .  167 

Raisins .  168 

Raising  Turkeys .  166 

Rye  and  Abortion . 16S 

Schools  for  Young  Ladiesl66 
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Sluiced  Idine.— “  B.  F.  S.”  can  got 
some  lime  that  lias  been  exposed  to  the  weather  for  six 
months,  and  asks  if  it  is  worth  the  drawing  to  spread  on 
the  land  for  manure  ?— Certainly  it  is.  Probably  not 
more  than  half  the  lime  lias  been  converted  back  into 
carbonate  of  lime;  the  remaining  half  is  just  as  good  as 
fresh-slaked  lime,  and  even  the  carbonate  is  valuable  for 
manure.  Put  it  on  at  the  rate  of  2  bushels  of  the  slaked 
lime  to  a  square  rod,  and  work  it  into  the  soil. 

Cure  for  Xffogf  Cliolera.. — “J.  B.  C.,”  of 
Kentucky,  gives  the  Agricidturisl  “an  almost  infallible 
cure  for  Hog  Cholera,”  viz. :  One  part  slaked  lime  to 
three  parts  soft-soap.  “  My  hogs,”  he  says,  “  were  affect¬ 
ed  with  cholera,  and  I  used  it.  by  smearing  it  on  the  corn 
or  mixing  in  their  feed,  and  it  cured  in  every  instance, 
almost.  My  neighbor,  refused  for  a  long  time  to  use  it, 
on  account  of  its  simplicity,  and  lost  seven  hogs  to  my 
one.  It  is  not  a  new  remedy,  however,  by  any  means.” 
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NEW  YORK,  MAY,  1871. 

May  is  always  a  capricious  month  ;  fine  weather 
alternates  with  drenching  rains,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  the  snow-flake  flies,  and  “Winter  lingers 
in  the  lap  of  May;”  but  the  diligent  farmer  is 
not  thereby  discouraged,  but  patiently  toils  on,  im¬ 
proving  every  moment,  until  all  the  appointments 
of  his  farm  are  in  perfect  order,  and  the  labor  of 
planting  and  sowing  is  at  last  done,  and  well  done. 
Always  do  what  is  most  urgent  and  most  import¬ 
ant.  Early  rising,  and  punctuality  in  every  thing, 
is  now  most  necessary  to  success. 


Mints  about  Work, 

Beef  Cattle. — Roots  may  be  employed  as  a  relish, 
with  the  usual  dry  feed.  Curry  and  brush  off 
every  day;  give  an  hour  or  two  of  exercise  in  some 
dry,  pleasant  yard.  Bring  them  to  green  feed  by 
degrees,  increasing  the  rations  of  meal  daily  as  the 
warm  weather  advances. 

Beets.—' Those  who  raise  stock,  should  now  put 
in  their  field-crop  of  beets.  Select  a  piece  of 
ground  where  the  soil  is  deep  and  rich — not  less 
than  one-fourth  of  an  acre — an  acre  would  be  bet¬ 
ter.  For  good  land,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  two 
horse  wagon-loads  of  barn-yard  manure  to  the 
acre  will  do.  Break  up  and  harrow  the  land  well, 
Throw  the  surface  into  narrow  ridges  by  hack-fur 
rowing — from  two  to  two  and  one-lmlf  feet  apart. 
Rake  off  the  tops  of  the  ridges,  and  sow  on  them 
witli  the  seed-drill,  from  the  1st  to  the  15th  of 
May,  from  five  to  six  pounds  of  good  seed  to  the 
acre.  Expect  from  20  to  25  tons  of  roots  in  a  good 
season,  when  the  crop  is  well  taken  care  of. 

Buildings. — Take  away  the  earth  or  other  hank¬ 
ing  from  the  lower  beams  and  wood-work  of  farm- 
buildings.  Wherever  foundations  have  settled,  level 
them  up.  Examine  barn  and  stable  floors,  and 
where  there  is  a  defective  plank,  replace  it.  Gen¬ 
eral  repairing  and  refitting  continued  this  month. 

Birds. — In  many  of  the  States,  laws  are  in  foreo 
for  the  protection  of  birds.  Where  such  is  not  the 
case,  each  farmer  should  take  upon  himself  the 
office  of  their  defense.  Most  birds  arc  bis  friends. 

Bones. — It  is  not  practicable  for  farmers  to  grind 
hones  themselves.  Where  a  bone-mill  is  accessible, 
sell  the  bones  and  buy  the  ground  material.  The 


best  way  to  treat  bones  on  the  farm  is  to  break 
them  as  fine  as  practicable,  and  mix  them  with  good 
ashes.  The  whole  being  kept  moist,  not  so  wet  as 
to  leaGlt,  the  bones  will  after  some  time  crumble 

Calves. — The  remarks  of  last  month  upon  calves 
both  for  rearing  and  fattening,  are  applicable  to  this 

Carrots. — Sow  a  broad  space  to  the  Long  Orange 
or  White  Belgian  carrot,  as  soon  as  the  ground  be 
comes  warm  and  dry.  Distance  between  the  rows 
from  sixteen  to  twenty  inches.  Test  your  seeds 
Sow  two  pounds  good  seed  to  the  acre.  Yield 
with  good  attention  and  a  good  season,  three  bun 
dred  bushels  of  the  smaller  kinds,  and  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  of  the  White  Belgian  per  acre.  Ex¬ 
tra  cultivation  has  produced  one  thousand  bushels 
of  the  latter  per  acre. 

Corn. — Devote  to  this,  the  greatest  of  our  farm 
crops,  all  the  ground  that  can  be  spared — old  mossy 
pasture-land — meadows  choked  up  with  daisy  or 
wild  grass,  or  where  the  grass-seed  has  not  taken 
well.  Manure  heavily;  plow  deep.  After  the- 
ground  is  prepared,  mark  out  green  sward  with  a 
light  plow  or  marker;  plow  land  with  a  subsoil 
plow.  Plant  same  day.  Choose  a  variety  of  seed 
sure  to  ripen.  Soak  in  warm  water ;  stir  in  a  little 
pine  or  coal-tar  when  swelled,  and  roll  in  plaster 
before  planting. 

Cows. — The  remarks  in  regard  to  the  feeding  of 
beeves,  will  apply  equally  to  cows,  except  that  the 
quantity  of  meal  per  head  need  not  be  increased  as 
the  warm  weather  advances.  Accustom  them  to 
green  feed  by  degrees.  Look  closely  after  those 
that  are  calving,  and  guard  against  constipated 
bowels  and  swelled  udders,  by  remedies  heretofore 
recommended.  If  the  calf  sucks,  strip  out  the 
milk  left.  Milk  clean,  and  as  fast  as  possible. 

Drains. — Inspect  underdrains  all  ever  the  farm 
when  it  is  rainy  weather,  and  see  that  the  water 
from  above  does  not  throw  out  the  tiles,  and  fill  the 
inside  with  obstruct  ions.  Clear  away  the  outlets, 
so  that  the  water  can  have  a  free  passage.  Open 
all  the  ditches  in  your  grain  fields,  so  that  the 
springing  crop  may  not  be  water-killed. 

Grain  Fields. — Early  this  month  scatter  over  the 
fields  put  down  to  grain,  such  fertilizers  as  plaster, 
ashes,  guano,  etc.  Common  house-ashes  are  more 
easily  obtained  by  farmers  at  a  distance  from  large 
cities.  Leached  ashes  may  he  obtaiued  if  there  be 
an  ashery  in  the  immediate  neighborhood. 

Horses. — See  that  harnesses  fit  well ;  sponge  and 
rub  off  the  shoulders,  feet,  and  legs  of  laboring 
horses,  and  blanket  them  only  after  severe  sxercise. 

Machines  and  Tools. — Find  out  what  you  raced  for 
the  coming  season  ;  order  them  promptly;  so  that 
there  need  he  no  delay  when  they  are  required. 
Mowers,  particularly,  should  be  ordered  at  once,  as 
early  grass  will  he  ready  to  cut  next  month. 

Manure. — Neither  sell  nor  waste  any  manure,  and 
take  every  opportunity  of  increasing  the  stock  on 
hand.  It  is  like  money  in  bank.  Make  a  tank  for 
liquid  manure,  and  start  a  compost-heap  wherever 
convenient  to  do  so. 

Meadows. — Never  pasture  your  mowing  ground 
at  this  season.  Buy  hay  in  preference.  The  same 
fertilizers  may  be  applied  to  meadows  as  are  rec¬ 
ommended  above  for  grain  fields.  Liquid  manure 
is  the  best  application  for  irrigated  meadows,  and 
is  equally  good  for  any  other  kind  of  hay  land. 

Peas  and  Oats. — This,  as  a  forage  or  soiling  crop, 
will  be  ready  before  corn.  Plow  in  the  peas,  and 
give  the  oats  a  light  harrowing.  Sow  the  first  part 
of  the  month. 

Potatoes. — Plant  early,  and  let  what  manure  you 
use  be  spread  equally  over  the  surface.  Plant  good 
full-grown  seed. 

Poultry. — As  soon  as  the  gardens  are  planted, 
place  the  poultry  where  they  will  not  trouble 
them,  and  where  they  can  have  plenty  of  air,  wa¬ 
ter,  and  exercise.  Young  chickens  may  be  allowed 
to  run  in  the  garden,  if  the  hens  are  cooped  near 
by.  Geese,  ducks,  and  hens  sheuld  he  set  early ; 
turkeys  not  so  soon,  by  two  or  three  weeks. 

Bumpkins. — Where  corn  is  not  planted  too  thick¬ 
ly,  and  the  land  is  underdrained  and  well  manured. 
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pumpkins  will  do  no  damage  to  the  crop,  and  will 
be  so  much  clear  gain  to  the  farmer. 

Roads. — This  is  the  month  to  work  roads,  rather 
than  September.  The  track  becomes  hard  and 
beaten  before  the  fall  rains.  Level  off  the  slopes 
and  sides,  and  sow  red-top  or  Kentucky  blue- 
grass.  The  sod  thus  formed  will  rarely  gully, 
even  during  freshets. 

Sheep. — Let  your  sheep  run  under  some  kind  of  a 
shelter  during  the  cold  storms,  which  often  occur 
this  month.  Introduce  them  gradually  to  the  grass 
at  the  close  of  the  foddering  season.  This  is  the 
period  when  grain  and  roots  are  required  to  keep 
up  the  heart  of  the  animal,  and  to  provide  against 
the  scours.  Shear  early;  it  is  now  common  to 
omit  the  washing. 

Sorghum. — Plow  the  ground  deep,  and  till  thor¬ 
oughly.  Plant  very  early,  and  on  ridges,  instead 
of  in  a  furrow  or  drill.  Good  corn  ground  will 
produce  good  sorghum.  From  two  to  three  quarts 
will  plant  an  acre. 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

The  time  for  reading  will  necessarily  be  short 
this  month,  on  account  of  the  great  pressure  of 
spring  work, and  these  notes  must  be  brief  and  to  the 
point.  The  gardener,  to  succeed,  must  toil  early 
and  late,  and  if  he  has  laid  his  plans  well  during 
the  preceding  months,  there  will  be  little  need  of 
much  reading  now. 


Orchard  and  Nursery. 

Planting  must  be  forwarded  as  fast  as  possible, 
and  if  the  trees  have  been  properly  heeled  in,  they 
can  be  set  out  several  weeks  after  those  in  the  nur¬ 
sery  have  started.  If  any  crop  is  planted  between 
the  rows  of  young  trees,  be  sure  to  supply  plenty 
of  manure,  so  that  the  trees  will  not  be  robbed. 

Trees  received  from  the  nursery  now  are  often 
shriveled  and  apparently  worthless;  to  restore 
them,  bury  root  and  branch  in  the  ground  for  a 
week.  When  packed  close,  the  buds  sometimes 
start;  cut  back  to  a  dormant  bud  before  planting. 

Grafting,  except  with  stone-fruits,  may  be  done 
early  this  month  ;  but  use  great  care  where  vegeta¬ 
tion  is  active. 

Root-grafts ,  if  not  already  set  out,  must  not  be 
delayed ;  plant  in  rows  four  feet  apart  and  twelve 
inches  in  the  row;  press  earth  firmly  around  them. 

Mulsh  newly-set  trees  with  coarse  hay  or  straw ; 
it  enables  them  to  bear  the  drouth,  and  also  pre¬ 
vents  weeds. 

Risects.—  Destroy  all  tent-caterpillar’s  nests  as 
soon  as  they  appear ;  the  best  time  to  do  this  is 
either  at  night  or  in  the  morning.  Wild  cherry- 
trees  should  be  cut  down,  as  they  only  serve  as  a 
harbor  for  these  pests. 

Seedlings  of  all  kinds  of  trees  must  be  kept  free 
from  weeds  by  constant  stirring  of  the  soil.  If  any 
seeds  remain  to  be  planted,  do  it  early  this  month  ; 
they  need  to  be  shaded  and  have  a  free  circulation 
of  air  around  them ;  a  shelter  of  laths  is  the  best 
and  cheapest  in  use. 


Fruit  Gardeu. 

Planting  may  be  done  at  any  time  when  the  stock 
has  been  heeled  in  to  prevent  growth,  as  recom¬ 
mended  under  the  orchard  notes. 

Cuttings  of  currants,  gooseberries,  etc.,  which 
were  put  in  sand  last  fall,  may  now  be  set  out  in 
rows  three  feet  apart  and  6ix  inches  in  the  row,  and 
after  one  season’s  growth  taken  up  and  planted. 

Grape-vines.  —In  working  among  the  vines, be  care¬ 
ful  not  to  break  the  buds.  With  newly-planted  vines 
only  one  cane  should  be  allowed  to  grow  the  first 
year;  select  the  strongest,  and  cut  off  the  rest  that 
start. 

Layers. — Put  down  layers  of  last  year’s  wood  in 
trenches,  and  leave  uncovered  until  the  buds  are 
well  started,  then  gradually  cover  with  soil. 

Currants. — If  the  plants  look  weak  and  sickly,  it 
is  a  pretty  sure  6ign  that  borers  are  at  work ;  cut 


out  all  the  injured  portion,  if  it  takes  the  whole 
bush.  When  currant-worms  make  their  appear¬ 
ance  upon  the  leaves,  dust  with  powdered  white 
hellebore.  Mulch  all  newly-set  plants  early. 

Strawberries  must  be  set  as  soou  as  possible,  be¬ 
fore  they  have  started  into  growth.  Keep  the  beds 
clean,  and  if  a  mulch  is  given,  it  will  save  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  in  hoeing  the  weeds.  A  mulch 
should  always  be  put  on  before  the  berries  begin  to 
ripen,  as  it  keeps  them  free  from  dirt. 

Packages. — Where  fruit  is  sent  to  market,  a  supply 
of  baskets  and  crates  should  be  provided  for  send¬ 
ing  off  the  crop.  There  are  many  styles  offered. 

Raspberries  and  Blackberries.  ■ — •  Tie  up  the  last 
year’s  growth  to  stakes  or  trellises,  as  preferred, 
and  keep  the  ground  clear  of  weeds. 


KIte1i<eaR  (Sai*«lej6. 

Many  of  the  hardier  vegetables  were  sown  last 
month,  and  in  southern  localities  the  early  crop  of 
peas,  beets,  radishes,  etc.,  are  being  harvested. 
Where  the  ground  has  been  wet  and  cold,  there  is 
little  use  of  sowing  seeds  until  it  is  warm  and  dry. 
In  most  localities  all  kinds  of  seeds  may  be  sown 
this  month. 

Asparagus  may  be  cut  on  beds  which  are  two 
years  or  more  old.  New  beds  may  be  set. 

Beans. — When  all  danger  of  frost  is  over,  plant 
in  rows  three  feet  apart.  Limas  started  under 
glass  may  be  set  out  after  the  ground  is  dry  and 
warm ;  they  may  be  planted  to  poles  four  feet  apart. 

Beets. — The  early  plantings  must  lie  thinned  out 
and  kept  carefully  hoed  ;  the  plants  which  are  pull¬ 
ed  up  make  excellent  greens. 

Cabbage,  and  its  varieties,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower, 
etc.,  all  need  the  same  general  treatment  when 
young.  Set  out  the  early  plants  from  the  liot-beds 
and  cold-frames,  and  keep  well  hoed.  Seeds  for 
later  crops  may  be  sown  in  the  open  ground. 

Carrots  must  be  kept  free  from  weeds,  especially 
when  they  arc  small,  for  if  allowed  to  grow  they 
soon  exceed  the  carrots  in  size. 

Celery. — Sow  as  directed  last  month  ;  stir  the  soil 
between  the  rows  as  soon  as  up,  and  weed. 

Cress,  or  Topper-grass. — Sow  every  week  where  one 
has  a  good  locality  to  grow  it  well. 

Corn  may  be  planted  this  month,  in  rows  four 
feet  apart,  which,  in  a  garden,  is  preferable  to  hills. 
Plant  once  in  two  weeks  for  a  succession. 

Cucuiribcrs. — Where  there  are  cold-frames  or  hot¬ 
beds  from  which  the  plants  have  been  removed, 
they  can  be  profitably  devoted  to  cucumbers. 
Plants  started  in  pots  or  beds  earl}-,  may  be  set  out 
when  the  weather  becomes  warm.  Sow  plenty  of 
seed,  to  allow  for  losses  by  the  “bugs.” 

Egg-plants. — Set  out  as  soon  as  all  danger  of  frost 
is  over,  in  a  warm,  rich  spot. 

Lettuce.  —  Set  out  the  early-sown  60rts ;  give 
plenty  of  manure.  Sow  seed  for  a  succession. 

Melons  need  the  same  treatment  as  cucumbers. 
Give  liquid  manure  when  convenient ;  it  aids  the 
growth  of  the  plants  very  much. 

Onions. — Weed  as  soon  as  up,  and  keep  the 
ground  constantly  stirred.  A  dressing  of  ashes, 
worked  into  the  soil  between  the  rows  with  a  hoe, 
is  very  beneficial. 

Parsley. — Sow  in  open  ground  this  month  after 
soaking  the  seed  in  warm  water. 

Peas  should  be  bushed  before  they  fall  over. 
Earth  up  in  hoeing.  Late  sorts  may  be  sown. 

Potatoes. — Hoe  as  soou  as  up ;  finish  planting. 

Radishes.—  If  a  constant  supply  is  wanted,  sow 
every  week,  and  keep  clear  of  weeds ;  when  insects 
appear,  dust  with  air-slaked  lime. 

Parsnips  ought  to  be  sown  early  this  month ; 
they  require  the  same  treatment  as  carrots. 

Rhubarb. — Do  not  remove  the  stalks  from  plants 
set  last  fall.  Never  cut  the  leaves,  but  pull  with 
a  slight  sidewise  twist;  remove  flower-stalks. 

Squashes  for  late  use  may  be  planted  the  latter 
part  of  this  month  in  well  enriched  60il.  The 
early  sorts  are  managed  the  same  as  cucumbers. 


Tomatoes. — Transplant  from  hot-bed  as  soon  as 
danger  of  frost  is  over ;  set  four  feet  apart. 

Turnips. — If  the  black  fly  attacks  the  young 
plants,  give  a  sifting  of  fine  air-slaked  lime. 

Flowcr«Gardeu  and  La  vvii. 

Evergreens,  if  set  during  this  month,  usually  do-, 
the  best ;  the  great  secret  is  to  transplant  them 
just  as  they  begin  their  annual  growth.  As 
soon  as  they  are  taken  from  the  nursery,  see  that 
the  roots  are  protected  from  the  air,  as  a  tree  of 
this  kind,  the  roots  of  which  have  become  dryr 
seldom  recovers  and  does  well.  Among  the  best 
for  specimen  trees,  or  screens,  are  the  Hemlock,. 
Norway  Spruce,  Arbor  Vitae,  etc.  In  planting  se¬ 
lect,  if  possible,  a  moist,  cloudy  day ;  the  soil 
around  the  roots  should  be  fine  and  rich ;  fresh 
manure  ought  never  to  be  used,  but,  when  well- 
established,  give  an  annual  dressing  of  good  com¬ 
post,  with  plenty  of  vegetable  matter  in  it. 

Deciduous  Trees  may  still  be  set  in  cool  localities,, 
where  (lie  yearly  growth  has  not  commenced. 

Flowering  Shrubs,  if  not  set  last  mouth,  may  still 
be  put  out;  for  varieties,  see  last  month’s  notes. 

Margins  around  beds,  or  along  walks,  must  be 
kept  cut  smooth  by  the  use  of  the  edging-knife. 
The  outlines  of  the  beds  may  be  preserved  by  driv¬ 
ing  down  stakes  even  witli  the  surface. 

Annuals. — The  hardy  ones  must  be  sown  imme¬ 
diately,  while  the  tenderer  sorts  should  be  left  un¬ 
til  the  ground  becomes  warm  and  dry,  or  they  may 
be  sown  in  boxes  in  the  house  now. 

Perennials  may  be  sown  in  beds  apart  from  the 
annuals ;  keep  free  from  al>l  weeds.  Sow  seed  of 
those  coming  into  flower  as  soon  as  ripe. 

Bulbs. — Plant  out  Gladioluses,  Lilies,  etc.,  as  soon 
as  the  ground  is  dry.  Tuberoses  ought  to  be 
started  in  pots  in  the  house  or  greenhouse. 

Climbers. — Sow  seeds  of  the  Sweet-pea,  Cyprus- 
vine,  Morning  Glory,  ote.,  to  hide  old  fences  and 
other  unsightly  objects,  or  to  cover  trellises,  etc. 

Dahlias ,  which  have  been  started,  may  be  planted 
out  the  latter  part  of  this  month. 

Lawns. — In  order  to  have  a  line  close  turf,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  ground  should  be  rich,  the  seed- 
sown  thickly,  and  the  grass  mowed  often.  Weeds 
generally  flourish  best  in  a  poor  soil,  where  the 
grass  does  not  make  a  growth  strong  enough  to 
crowd  them  out.  Lawns  must  be  mowed  often  to 
keep  the  turf  thick,  and  to  destroy  all  annual 
weeds  ;  the  grass  ought  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  ground,  where  it  acts  as  a  mulch  and  fertilizer. 

dreeiiSiossse  aud  WSsaaEow  Brants. 

It  has  usually  been  the  custom  to  put  all  house- 
plants,  and  most  of  those  in  the  greenhouse,  out 
of  doors  during  the  summer ;  many  plants  are  in¬ 
jured  in  this  way,  and  whoa  in  the  fall  it  is  found, 
necessary  to  return  them  to  the  greenhouse,  they 
often  present  a  very  unsightly  appearance.  By 
ventilation,  and  shading  of  the  glass,  plants  may  be 
kept  in  excellent  sondition  during  the  summer. 

Shelter. — Plants  out  of  doors  need  shelter  from 
the  sun  and  winds,  especially  -Camellias  ;  the  pots 
ought  to  be  placed  upon  a  layer  of  coal-ashes,  to¬ 
pi-event  the  worms  from  getting  into  them. 

Plunging ,  or  setting  the  pot  in  soil  up  to  its  rim,, 
is  often  advisable,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  frequent 
watering  during  very  warm  weather. 

Bedding  Hants  may  be  set  out  in  the  open  border 
as  soon  as  the  ground  is  warm  and  dry. 

Wirnts  to  *»e  a  FSorist.—  Amateur  Flor¬ 
ist,  29  years  old,  states  that  he  is  a  genuine  lover  of 
plants  and  flowers,  and  wishes  to  be  a  florist.  He  asks 
our  advice  in  regard  to  the  matter. — His  love  for  flowers 
would  not  spocially  help  him  in  following  the  occupation 
of  Florist  as  a  business ;  in  fact,  it  is  rather  considered 
a  hinderauce  to  success,  as  sometimes  the  tendency  is  to 
grow  and  admire  particular  sorts  to  gratify  one’s  individ¬ 
ual  tastes  instead  of  discriminating  for  the  taste  of  the 
public.  In  learning  the  business  with  any  of  the  large 
Florists,  he  wonld  be  considered  as  an  apprentice,  and 
would  only  receive  $4  or  $5  a  week  for  two  years  or  so. 
The  age  (29)  would  be  no  hindcrance ;  some  success¬ 
ful  ones  in  the  trade  having  begun  later  than  that. 
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Annual  Subscription  Terms  (always  in  advance) :  $1.50 
'each  for  less  than  four  copies:  Four  to  nine  copies,  $1.25 
‘each:  Ten  to  nineteen  copies,  $1.20  each:  Twenty  copies 
and  upward,  $1  each.  Papers  are  addressed  to  eacli  name. 

•  HEARTH  AND  HOME  :  $3  a  year  for  less  than  foui- 
copies:  Four  to  nine  copies,  $2.75  each;  Ten  to  nineteen 
copies,  $2.50  each ;  and  twenty  or  .more  copies,  $2.25  each. 
Both  Papers  sent  to  one  address  for  $-1.00  a  year. 


Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  Publishers,  215  Broadway,  N.  T.  City. 


For  Two  Months  Only. 

$10,  $15,  $20,  $25,  $50, 
$75,  $100,  $125,  $625. 


Amy  ©sac  ©f  tike  alsovc  Sums  csisa  Id© 
Easily  ©totaisaed— fey  Mesa,  Women, 
sm«l  CSiildrem  even,by  the  Judicious 
use  of  Odd  Spells,  sucla  as  evenings', 
rainy  slays,  etc.,  during  51A¥,  ©r 
drai’isig'  S1A¥  santl  JUNE. 

The  above  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  a  little  sen¬ 
sational,  but  it  is  only  a  statement  of  what  has 
fojeen  done  by  saiasay  thousands  of  persons 
all  over  the  country;  and  what  has  been  done 
by  these  thousands,  can  be  done  by  other  thousands 
just  as  well.  It  only  needs  the  desire  to  do  it, 
and  the  WILL  to  do  it,  and  it  will  be  done. 

T[ st — There  are  now  about  4©,©©©,©©©  people 
in  this  country,  nearly  all  within  reach  of  the 
‘28,©©©  Post-offices.  The  most  of  these  people 
are  pushing  along,  seeking  to  better  their  condi- 
Siou.  Their  success  depends  upon  two  things, 
-viz. :  Steady,  hard  work,  with  body  or  mind,  and 
knowledge  enough  to  turn  their  work  to  the  best 
t account .  One  drudges  along  and  fails  of  success, 
because  lie  does  not  know  how  to  work  to  the  best 
advantage ;  another  works  less,  and  yet  succeeds 
better,  because  his  knowledge  directs  and  aids  his 
physical  or  mental  labor. 

ad— It  is  a  benefit  to  the  former  class  to  add  to 
liis  or  her  knowledge  by  every  possible  means. 

3 d — Two  Journals,  viz.,  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  (monthly)  and  Hearth  and  Home  (weekly)  are 
prepared  by  those  who  make  it  their  earnest  busi¬ 
ness  to  gather  all  possible  reliable  information 
about  the  best  methods  of  doing  work,  and  of  turn¬ 
ing  that  work  to  the  best  joossible  advantage.  These 
persons  talk  and  write  from  large  experience 
as  workers,  and  from  extensive  observation,  and 
from  an  immense  amount  of  correspondence  with 
practical  men  and  women  all  over  the  country. 

,U.h— It  is  impossible  for  any  person,  whatever  his 
calling ,  to  read  the  condensed  information  thus  given  in 
Jhese  journals  without  getting  thoughts  and  hints  that 
■will  directly  or  indirectly  increase  the  value  of  his  or 
her  work  many  times  the  cost  of  the  papers.  The  Agri¬ 
culturist  costs  less  than  half  a  cent  a  day ,  and  Hearth 
■and  Home  less  than  one  cent  a  day ,  and  the  two 
together  less  than  1 %  cents  a  day — sums  easily  saved. 


5th— It  only  needs  some  one  to  show  the 
people  these  papers,  point  out  their  useful¬ 
ness,  and  receive  and  forward  their  sub¬ 
scriptions. 

&th— Out  of  40,000,000  people,  there  is 
at  least  one  in  every  forty,  or  1,000,000 
in  all,  who  could  take  one  or  both  of 
these  journals  with  profit ,  whereas  there 
arc  only  about  200,000  that  now  take 
them,  or  oiily  one  in  every  two  hundred. 

7th — Yfe  offer  fine  Premiums,  as  good  as 
cash,  (see  next  column,)  to  those  persons 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  show  the 
papers  and  collect  and  forward  the  sub¬ 
scriptions.  It  can  be  done  at  odd  spells, 
without  interfering  with  other  work, 
and  premiums  all  the  way  from  $5  to 
$625  can  thus  be  secured  without  cost. 

&th — This  has  been  done  at  11,000  Post- 
offices  by  about  12,500  persons,  with  people 
enough  left  at  these  offices  to  make  up 
twice  as  many  premium  clubs.  There  are 
17,50©  other  Post-offices  where  no  pre¬ 
mium  clubs  have  been  raised,  simply  be¬ 
cause  no  one  has  taken  hold  of  the  work. 

iith  and  —  KiEAE&IEEg,  you 

can  do  it,  this  month  of  MAP.  It  is 
a  good  time ;  spring  work  is  progressing 
and  people  are  wanting  help  and  informa¬ 
tion,  and  they  can  get  it  from  these 
journals.  You  can  secure  one  or  more  of 
the  excellent  premiums.  Ton  can  do 
it  this  month,  and,  if  you  wish,  have 
June  to  swell  your  club  up  to  a  larger 
premium.  TRY  ST. 

Jgp  Sec  Explanatory  Notes, 

Note.— Many  persons  canvass  all  tlie  time  as 
a  business,  sell  the  premiums  received,  and  thus 
clear  large  wages.  One  Lady  actually  thus  earns 
over  $3,000  a  year,  and  multitudes  in  this  way 
secure  salaries  of  $300  to  $1,500  a  year. 


lExpSamatory  Notes. 

Stead  aaii  ©arefisSBy  Note 

Slse  following  Items:  (a)  All  subscribers 
sent  by  one  person  count,  though  from  one  or  a 

dozen  different  Post-offices.  But _ (b)  Tell  us 

with  c.ach  name  or  list  of  names  sent,  that  it 
is  for  a  premium.  ...(c)  Send  the  names  as  fast 
as  obtained,  that  the  subscribers  may  begin 
to  receive  the  paper  at  once.  You  can  have 
this  and  the  next  month,  to  fill  up  your 
list.... (d)  Send  the  exact  money  with  each 
list  of  names,  so  that  there  may  be  no  con¬ 
fusion  of  money  accounts ( e )  Old  and  new 

subscribers  all  count  in  premium  clubs,  but  a 
portion,  at  least,  should  bo  new  names;  it  is 
partly  to  get  these  that  we  offer  premiums  to 

canvassers . (/)  Specimen  Numbers,  Cards, 

and  Show-bills  will  be  supplied  free  as 
needed  by  canvassers,  but  they  should  be  used 
carefully  and  economically,  as  they  are  very 

costly _ (g)  Remit  money  in  Checks  on  New- 

York  Banks  or  Bankers,  payable  to  order  of 
Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  or  send  Post-office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  these  is  obtainable, 
Register  Money  Letters,  afflting  stain;  both 
for  the  postage  and  registry ;  put  in  the  money 
and  seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of  the  Post¬ 
master,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it.  Money 
sent  in  any  of  the  above  ways  is  at  our  risk. 


I=§f°  Full  Descriptions  ©f  the  Premiums  sent  free  to  ALL  Applicants. 


[In  the  following  table  is  given  the  price  of  eacli  article,  and  the 
number  of  subscribers  required  to  get  it  free,  at  the  regular  rates,  $1,5.0 
and  $3.00  a  year,  for  the  two  papers ;  also  at  the  club  rates  of  $1  and  $2.50.] 

N.  B*.— In  all  Premium  Clubs  for  either  paper ,  TWO  copes  of 
American  Agnculiurjst  at  $1.50  each ,  and  ONE  copy  of  Hearth  and 
Home  at  $3.00,  will  count  exactly  the  same.  So  also  two  copies  of 
American  Agriculturist  at  $1  each,  and  one  copy  of  Hearth  and 
Home  at  $2.50,  will  count  exactly  the  same.  In  this  way  Premium 
Clubs  can  be  made  up  from  the  right-hand,  or  from  the  left-hand 
columns  beloiv,  or  partly  of  both,  only  excepting  Premium  No.  39. 
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No.  Names  of  Premium  Articles. 

1—  Knives  and  Furies  {Patterson  Bros.) . $14  00 

2—  Knives  and  Forks  (do.  do.).. $18  50 


3—  Knives  and  Forks 

4—  Knives  and  Forks 

5—  Carver  and  Fork 
0— Fluted  Steel 


(do. 

(do. 

(do. 

(do. 


do.) . $22  00 

do.) . $25  50 

do.) .  $5  00 

do.) .  $2  50 


Number 
of  Sub¬ 
scribers 
required 
at  i  at 
$1.50  $1. 


78—  Any  Two  Back  Volumes 

79—  Any  Three  do.  do. 

80—  And  Four  do.  do. 

81 — Any  Five  do.  do. 

8 2—  Any  Six  do.  do. 

83 — Any  Seven  do.  do. 

84 — Any  Eight  do.  do. 

85 — Any  Nine  do.  do. 

—(Each  add'l  Volume  at  same  rate) 

87—  Fourteen  1  'ols.  XVI to  XXIX 

88—  A  S  to  Library  ( Your  Choice) 


$17  50 
$20  00 
$22  50 


8U— A  §15  Library 

90—  A  @30  Library 

91—  A  §35  Library 
93— .4  @30  Library 

93—  A  §35  Library 

94—  A  §40  Library 

95 —  A  , 


45  Library 
Oil— A  §50  Library 

97 — A  $00  Library 

98 —  A  $J5  Library 

99 —  A  $100  Library 
tOO— A  Choice  of  Good  Books. 

tot— A  Steam-Engine  that  will  GO . 

103— Pocket  Iinifc  (Hulium  m  Parvo) . . $8  50 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


7— French  Cook’s  Knife,  Fork,  and  Steel. ...  $3'  CO 

g— Pocket  Knife  (Smith  &  Clark) .  $1  50 

9— Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.) .  $2  00 

10 — Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.) .  $2  50 

11—  Ladies'  Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.) .  $2  00 

j  3—  'Tea  Set  Bart's  lest  Silver-plated. . .  $50  00 

13—  Casters  and  Fruit  Basket  (do.  do.)  ..$30  00 
14_ Cake  Basket,  (do.  do.)  ..$12  00 

15— Revolving  Butter  Cooler,  (do.  do.)  ..$3  00 

10— lee  or  Water  Pitcher  (do.  do.)  ..$18  00 

jij— One  Dozen  Teaspoons  (do.  do.)  ..  $6  00 

X^—One  Dozen  Tablespoons  (do.  do.)  .  $12  00 

19—  One  Dozen  Table  Forks  (do.  do.) 

30—  Child's  Cup  (do.  do.)  .. 

2J  —  Gold  Pen,  Sil.  Case  (George  F.  Hawkes),k 3  25 
jj3—  Gold  Pen  and  Silver  Case,  (do.  do.)$ 5  00  12 

23—  Gold  Pen,  Handle  gold-tipped,  (do.  do.)$0  00  IS 

<34_ Ladies'  Gold  Pen  and  Rubber  Case  (do.)  $6  00  13 

25—Lozo  Pendulum  Board . $10  00  18 

3  G—Amusette . $0  00  13 

37 —  Garden  Seeds  for  a  Family  (40  kinds).  $5  00  12 

28—  Blower  Seeds  for  a  Family  (ICO  kinds).  $5  00  12 

29—  Garden  Seeds  &  Flower  Bulbs(Selection)$2  00 

30—  Nursery  Stock  ( any  kinds  desired) . $20  00 

31—  Set  of  Field  Croquet . . .  $8  00 

32—  Sewing  Machine  (Grover  &  Baker ) . $55  00 

33—  Sewing  Machine  (Florence) . $63  00 

34—  Sewing  Machine  (Willcox  <t  Gibbs) . $55  00 

35—  Washing  Machine  ( Doty’s ) .  $14  00 

30_  Clothes  Wringer  (Best— Universal) . $10  00 

37_  Melodeon,  1-octave  ( G. A. Prince  d-  Co.’s)  $67  CO 

38—  Melodeon,  5-octave  (do.  dol) . $112  00 

39—  Piano,  Splendid  1-cct.(Steinway d:  Sons)§625  00 

40—  Silver  Watch  (American  Watch.  Co.) _ $40  00 

41—  Ladies'  Fine  GoldWatch(Am.  WatchCo.)$K0  00 

43 — Frank  Wesson's  Breech-loading  Rifle _ $30  00 

43 —  Breech-  loading  Pocket  Bifle . . . $16  00 

44—  Maynard’s  Combination  Gun . $55  00 

45 — Double  Bbl.  Gun,  (Cooper,  Harris  <L //.)$30  00 

46—  Tool  Chest  (Patterson  Bros. ) . . .  $45  00 

47—  Case  of  Mathematical  Instruments  ....19  00 

48—  Case  of  Mathematical  Instruments . $15  00 

49 —  Charles  Pratt's  Astral  Oil  (1  can,  5  Gal.)  $4  00 

50—  Barometer  (Woodruff's  Mercurial) . $10  00 

51 — Barometer  (Woodruff's  Mercurial) . $15  00 

53— Buckeye  Harvester  Mower. . . $125  00 

53—  Patent  Cylinder  Plow (B.  II. Allen  dk  Co.)$lS  00 

54 —  Collins  <0  Co.’s  Cast  Cast-Steel  Plow _ $25  00 

55—  Hand  Cultivator  and  Weeder (Comstock)  $9  00 

55— American  Submerged  Pump . . $15  00 

57—  Pump  and  Sprinkler  (Page's).. .  $5  00 

58—  Family  Scales  (Fairbanks  <t  Co.) . $14  00 

59—  Building  Blocks  (Crandall) .  $2  CO 

GO— Pocket  Lanterns  (One  Dozen) .  $9  00 

61 —New  American  Cyclopaulia  (Appleton's)$ 80  00 

63—  Worcester's  Great  Illustrated  Dictionary  $10  00| 

53—Eumelan  Grape-  Vine,  No.  1 .  $1  CO 

64 —  Eumelan  Grape-Vine, Extra .  .$2  00. 

65—  Double  Harpoon  Horse  Hay-Fork . $10  00; 

66—  Any  Back  Volume  Agriculturist  ' ®'  rK 

67  —Any  Two  Back  Volumes  do. 

68 — Any  Three  do.  do.  do. 

69 — Any  Four  do.  do.  do. 

70—  Any  Five  do.  do.  do. 

71 — Any  Six  do.  do.  do. 

72—  Any  Seven  do.  do.  do. 

73 — Any  Eight  do.  do.  do. 

—(Each  add’l  Volume  at  same  rate ) 

7 6—  Four  teen  Vols.  X  VI  to  XXIX 

77—  Any  Back  Volume  Agriculturist 
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25 

22 
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140 
65  i 
52 1 
90, 
45, 
65 
65 
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240 

150 

190 

55 

75 

32 

58 

75 

450 

90 

120 

54 

65 

87 

70 

■20 

54 

325 

58 


Or 

Hearth 

and 

Home. 

Number 
of  Sub¬ 
scribers 
required 
at  I  at 
$3.00  $2.50 


35 

45 

55 

62 

19 

13 

15 

"ii 

13 
11 

113 

70 

88 

26 

45 

28 

33 

33 

14 

15 
19 
19 
19 
29 
19 
17 
17 
11 
49 
26 

120 

138 

120 

85 

29 

148 

200 

520 

75 

175 

70 

40 

120 

75 

95 

28 

38 

16 
29 
38 

225 

45 

GO 

27 

S3 

19 

35 

10 

27 

163 

29 


72 

29 

43 

53 

63 

72 

81 

89 

96 

104 

119 

141 

180 


g®”  Every  Premium  article  is  new  and  of  tlw  very  best  manufac¬ 
ture.  No  charge  is  made  for  packing  or  boxing  any  article  in  our 
Premium  List.  The  Premiums ,  Nos.  8  to  11,  21  to  24,  87,  28, 
29,  47,  48,  ©3,  ©4,  and  66  to  100  inclusive ,  will  each  be  de¬ 
livered  FREE  of  all  charges ,  by  mail  or  express  (at  the  Post-office  or 
express  office  nearest  recipient),  to  any  place  in  the  United  States  or  Tei'- 
ritories.—The  other  articles  cost  the  recipient  only  the  freight  qfter  leav¬ 
ing  the  manufactory  of  each,  by  any  conveyance  that  may  be  specified. 
(Steam-Engine  mailed  for  36  cents  extra.) 
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Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


Gold  has  been  depressed  In  price,  having  receded  to 
110!s.  The  closing  quotation,  April  14th,  was  11014 
There  has  been  a  fairly  active  business  in  Breadstuffs 
since  our  last,  but  at  variable  prices.  The  export  demand 
has  been  good  for  Wheat  and  Corn.  The  home  trade  in¬ 
quiry  lias  been  moderate.  Prices  of  Flour  and  Wheat 
have  been  comparatively  well  supported,  on  restricted 
offerings  of  desirable  grades.  Corn  has  been  in  liberal 
supply  and  much  cheaper.  Rye,  Oats,  and  Barley,  closed 
heavily. . .  .Provisions  have  been  generally  quoted  lower, 
with  freer  selfers,  and  a  less  confident  demand  from  all 
sources. . .  .Cotton  has  been  less  sought  after,  and  prices 
have  been  irregular. ..  .Wool  has  been  held  with  a  fair 
degree  of  firmness,  on  a  limited  supply  of  choice  quali¬ 
ties,  but  the  demand  has  been  less  animated. . .  Hay  and 
Hops  have  been  in  request  at  comparatively  steady  fig- 

gures _ Seeds  have  been  dull  and  lower _ Tobacco 

has  been  quiet,  and  tending  downward. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
April  15, 1371,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 

1.  TUANS  ACTIONS  AT  THE  NEW-YORK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Tine.  Barley.  Oats. 

26  days  this  m'tli .361,000  473,000  827,000  13,000  121.000  293,000 

24  days  last  m’tli .234,000  307,000  416,000  13,450  111,000  267,000 

Sat.es.  Four.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

26  days  flu's  m’th. 283, 0001.413,000  1,336,000  25,000  297,000  705,000 
24  days  last  m’tli.317,000  1,305,000  1,107,000  49,000  206,000  908,000 

U.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts.  ,  Four.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

26  days  1871...  .261,000  473,000  827,000  13.000  121,000  293,000 

27  clays  1870 _  224,500  478,000  153,000  2,630  313,000  217,000 

Sai.es.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

26  days  4871 .  .283,000  1,413,000  1.336.000  23,000  292,000  793,000 

27  days  1870  ..210,000  1,1S5,000  897,000  18.5C0  321,000  659,000 

3.  Exports  from  Few  York ,  Jan.  1  to  April  13. 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

1871 . 559,351  2,662,210  1,071,519  - -  39,005  12,929 

1870  . 391,329  2,336.354  87,593  6,709  -  5,818 

1869 . 252,219  2,114,6-24  78S.278  - 31,934 

136S..- . 205,215  815,889  2,303,946  158,822  -  21,407 


i. 


Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  Few  York. 


1871. 


Wheat, 
bnsli. 

April  10 .  811,871 

March  13.  ... 1,323.785 

Feb.  13 . 2.203.677 

Jan.  10 . 3,685,116 

1870. 

Dec.  15 . 3,060,762 

Nov.  9 . 2,092.900 

Oct.  10 . 1.809,921 

Sept  12 . 1  ,S87.487 

Aug.  S . 1,138,876 

.Tulyll . 1,281.913 

.Tune  7 .  706.178 

May  10 . 1.158,052 

April  11 . 1,845,186 

March  7 . 2,509,603 


Corn,  Bye,  Barley,  Oats,  Malt, 
bush,  bush,  bush.  bush.  bush. 
180,947  159.951  161,393  709,363  171  897 

201,388  150,514  329.319  1,133,897  218,231 
311.171  148,49.8  481,863  1,109,995  215,124 
272,618  157,730  531,191  1,736,936  216,304 


231,129 


Current  Wholesale  Prices. 

March  16. 


Price  of  Gold . 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  State 

Sillier  to  Extra  Southern _ 

Extra  W estcrn  . 

Extra  Genesee . 

Superfine  Western. . 

Rye  Flour . . 

Corn-Meal.  . 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White.. 
All  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber. 

Corn— yellow  . . 

Mixed . 

Oats— Western . . 

State . 

Rye .  . 

Barley . . 

Hay— Bale  P  100  lbs . 

Straw,  p  100  Its . 

Cotton—  Middlings,  ill  n>.  .. 

Hops— Crop  of  1S70.  i?  lb . 

Feathers— Live  Geese,  lb. 

Seep— Clover,  P  lb  . 

Timothy,  P  bushel. . . . . 

Flax,  P  bushel . 

Sugar— Brown,  p  lb . 

Molasses.  Cuba.  P  gal. 
Coffee— Rio,  (Cold,"  in  bond) 
Tobacco.  Ken  lucky,  &c.,PIb. 

Seed  Leaf,  P  lb  . 

Wool— Do  mestic  Fleece, p  lb. 

Domestic,  pulled.  P  lb . 

California,  unwashed, . 

Tallow,  P  lb  . 

Oil-Cake— p  toil . 

Pork— Mess,  p  barrel . 

Prime.  P  barrel . 

Beef— Plain  mess . 

Lard,  in  trcs.  &  barrels.  P  lb. 

Butter— State,  P  lb . 

Western,  p  lb . 

Cheese  . 

Beans— P  bushel . 

Peas— Canada,  free,  P  bu _ 

Eggs— Fresh.  P  dozen . 

Poultry— Dressed  Fowls _ 

Turkeys,  dressed,  pib . 

Geese,  P  ft . 

Ducks  P  pair . 

Potatoes,  P  bbl . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  P  bbl . 

Turnips— P  bbl . 

Cabbages— P  100 . 

Onions— P  bbl.. . ..  . 

Cranberries— 73  bbl . 

Broom-corn— P  lb . 

Apples— P  barrel . 
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WEEK  ENDING. 


Beeves. 

Cows 

.  Calves. 

.  Sheep. 

Swine. 

.  Tot'l. 

.  4,545 

97 

1,247 

13,928 

12,504 

32,321 

.  7.023 

68 

1,386 

29,201 

13.592 

51,270 

.  7,123 

74 

1,917 

18,957 

16,039 

41,110 

.  6,307 

107 

2,479 

15,876 

9,773 

31,542 

.24,998 

346 

7,059 

77,962 

51,908 

162,273 

S  23,311 

276 

3,662 

80,280 

49,026 

156,685 

Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep. 

Average  per  Week . 

86 

1,765 

19,490 

do.  do.  last  Month. 

...5,813 

69 

915 

20,070 

do.  do.  prev’s  Month. 

...,5,902 

61 

849 

27,393 

Average  perWeek,  1870. 

6,847 

97 

2,210 

28,151 

Average  per  Week,  1809. 

6,275 

92 

1,752 

28.S36 

do.  do.  do.  1868. 

5,733 

105 

1,588 

27.182 

do.  do.  do.  1867. 

5,544 

64 

1,320 

22,151 

do.  do.  do.  1866. 

5,74S 

91 

1,200 

20,000 

do.  do.  do.  1S65. 

5,255 

118 

1,500 

16,091 

Total  in  1S69 . 

.326,280 

4.827 

91,033 

1,499,509 

Total  ill  1SCS . 

.298,128 

5.160 

8-2,571 

1,413,479 

672,000 

573,190 

660,277 


12,977 
12,256 
14,115 
17,108 
15,318 
18.809 
20,605 
13,000 
11,023 
798,199 
978,061 

Total  in  1867!..:;: . 293,832  3,369  69,911  1,174.154  1,102,613 

Total  ill  1S6G .  298,880  4.8S5  62,120  1,040,000  . . 

Total  ill  1865  .  270,271  6,101  71,991  S36.7S3 

Total  In  1861 .  267,609  7,603  75,621  782,162 

Beef  Cattle.— Beginning  with  the  close  last  month, 
and  the  first  general  market,  with  a  light  supply  of  cattle, 
ruled  strong  at  nearly  lc.  per  ft.  advance,  every  thing 
selling  off  early,  and  drovers  making  money.  The  re¬ 
ceipts  were  much  larger  the  following  week,  and  the 
market  showed  less  firmness.  In  fact,  it  nearly  amounted 
to  a  decline.  For  the  next  market  we  find  a  still  larger 
number,  and  the  rates  could  no  longer  be  sustained, 
holders  yielding  to  a  decline  of  y2c.@,%c. ,  else  they  had 
to  keep  their  cattle,  but  the  succeeding  was  the  hardest 
market  of  all,  coming  when  butchers  and  nearly  every 
body  else  were  participating  in,  or  enjoying,  the  grand 
German  Peace  Demonstration,  leaving  the  yards  de¬ 
serted.  Besides,  butchers  were  feeling  sore  under  heavy 
losses  caused  by  the  unseasonable  hot  weather,  which 
spoiled  abundance  of  beef  and  other  meat  before  it  could 
be  sold.  Since  then,  the  few  scattering  lots  are  selling 
very  slowly,  and  at  even  lower  rates,  fair  7  cwt.  steers 
going  at  P2J4c.@13c.  per  lb.,  net  weight. 

Below  we  give  the  range  of  prices,  average  price,  and 
figures  at  which  large  lots  were  sold  : 

Mar.  20th, ranged  11  @16  c.  At.  133fe.  Large  sales  13  @15 
do.  27th,  do.  11  ©16  c.  do.  14  c.  do.  do.  13  @15 

April  3d,  do.  10X©15Xc.  do.  13XC.  do.  do.  13  ©UJZ 

do.  10th,  do.  10  @15  c.  do.  13XC.  do.  do.  12X@14 

Blilcli  Cows.— As  is  usually  the  case  at  this  season 

of  the  year,  more  fresh  cows  have  been  sent  in  for  sale, 
partly  because  it  is  the  natural  period  for  cows  to  come 
in,  and  partly  because  there  is  more  demand  for  them. 
The  trade  is  unusually  dull  this  spring,  and  long  rows  of 
milkers  stand  in  the  sale  stables  day  after  day  awaiting 
purchasers.  This  city  is  each  year  becoming  less  and 
less  a  market  for  cows.  Just  at  present  the  depressed 
state  of  the  beef  trade  operates  against  selling  fresh 
milkers.  Common  cows  arc  quoted  at  $-15@$55  each ; 
medium  to  good,  $65@$75,  with  a  few  prime  at  $85@$95. 

_ Calves. — These  have  been  pouring  in  rapidly,  both 

dead  and  alive.  The  former  run  down  very  low  during 
the  heated  spell,  very  many  of  them  selling  at  2c.@3c. 
each,  while  hundreds  were  taken  by  the  sanitary  police, 
entirely  spoiled.  Nor  is  there  much  improvement  now, 
live  calves  selling  in  large  quantities  at  Oc.iffiSc.,  while  the 
best  hog-dressed  rarely  go  above  13c.  Load  after  load  of 
small  calves  has  been  sold  at  4c.@6c.  per  ft.  A  pen  of 
120  ft.  State  calves  was  just  weighed  off  at  7c.  We  call 
thin  live  calves  worth  4c.@Gc.,  with  fair  to  prime  at  7c.@ 

914c _ Sliecp. — About  one-half  of  the  stock  arriving 

at  present  has  been  sheared.  If  very  thin,  the  fleeces  are 
left  to  hide  their'leanness,  keep  them  from  freezing,  and 
help  sell  them,  the  pelts  being  the  most  valuable  part. 
Prime  sheep,  except  from  the  North,  where  the  weather 
is  too  cold,  are  generally  sheared,  as  more  can  be  got  in 
a  car,  and  they  show  their  good  points  to  advantage. 
Trade  is  dull,  and  prices  unsatisfactory  for  owners.  A 
few  spring  lambs  are  arriving,  but  in  such  small  quanti¬ 
ties,  that  they  sell  at  lSc.@20c.  per  ft.,  some  of  the  finest 
reaching  22c.,  but  they  will  rapidly  decline.  Thin  lots 
of  wool  sheep  sell  at5}4c.@6c.  ;  medium  at  6l4c.@6?£c., 
with  prime  to  extra  100@130  ft.  sheep  at  7y,c.hvSc. 
Clipped  sheep  range  from  5c.©7c.,  the  latter  price  for 
extra  fat  lots....  Swine.— With  only  a  slight  increase 
over  the  receipts  of  the  previous  week,  prices  have 
steadily  declined,  and  the  markets  have  shown  an  un¬ 
usual  dullness.  The  decline  in  all  hog  products,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  is  the  cause  of  the  lower  ruling  of 
live  and  dressed  hogs.  The  former  are  quoted  at  G%c.@ 
6%c.,  aud  the  latter  at  8%c.@8%c. 


BSow  to  Fatten  Slogs. — N.  P.  Pierce,  of 
Iowa,  wants  to  know  “the  best  way  to  prepare  food  for 
hogs,  which  with  us  in  Iowa  is  principally  corn.”  “I 
think,”  lie  adds,  “there  must  be  some  better  way  to 
raise  pork  than  that  practiced  about  here,  which  is,  to 
feed  hogs  on  dry  corn  some  18  months  to  get  them  lip  to 
250  lbs.”— Ope  trouble  is,  that  they  do  not  feed  enough 
corn.  It  seems  hardly  possible  tliaJ,  any  breed  of  pigs 
that  any  man  of  ordinary  common  sense  would  tolerate 
on  his  farm,  could  have  all  the  corn  they  would  eat  for 
IS  months,  and  then  only  weigh  250  lbs.  We  presume 


the  breed  is  partly  to  blame,  but  the  feeder  still  more.  It 
is  not  the  best  method  of  preparing  the  corn  that  is  so-' 
much  wanted,  bub  a  disposition  to  feed  liberally  every¬ 
day  during  the  pig’s  life. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 

Postage  ItS  Cecils  a  Tear  Ibi  Ad¬ 
vance.  —The  postage  on  the  American  Agriculturist 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  and  Territories,  paid  in 
advance,  is  3  cents  a  quarter,  12  cents  a  year.  If  not  paid 
in  advance,  twice  these  rates  may  be  charged. 

Mow  to  Stem  it  s— Claeclts  «n  ^'ew= 
Yorlt  Ranks  or  Bankers  are  best  for  large  sums  ; 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judd  <fc  fo. 

Post-Office  Money  Orders  may  l>e  obtain¬ 
ed  at  nearly  every  county-seat,  in  all  the  cities,  and  in 
many  of  the  large  towns.  We  consider  them  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  host  means  of  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  less, 
as  thousands  have  been  sent  to  us  without  any  loss. 

B£egistcre«I  JLetters,  umlei*  t.Bic  mew 
system,  which  went  into  effect  Oct.  1, 18G8,  are  a  very 
safe  means  of  sending  small  sums  of  money  where  P.  O.. 
Money  Orders  cannot  he  easily  obtained.  Observe,  the 
Registry  fee,  as  well  as  postage,  must  be  paid  in  stamps  at 
the  office  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  will  be  liable 
to  be  sent  to  the  Dead-Letter  Office.  Buy  and  affix  the 
stamps  both  f os'  postage  and  registry,  put  in  the  money,  and 
seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his- 
receipt  for  it.  Letters  thus  sent  to  us  are  at  our  risk. 

SCoiBud.  Copies  of  Volume  are- 
now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office ;  or  $2.50  each,  if 
sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  previous  thirteen  volumes 
(1G  to  28)  will  also  be  forwarded  at  same  price.  Sets  of 
numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style,  at  75  cents  per  vol.  (50  cents  extra,  if  return¬ 
ed  by  mail.)  Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 

Clubs  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting: 
for  each  addition  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members, 
or  a  small  club  may  be' increased  to  a  larger  one;  thus: 
a  person  having  sent  10  subscribers  and  $12,  may  after¬ 
ward  send  10  more  subscribers  with  only  $8  ;  making  a 
club  at  $20 ;  aud  so  of  the  other  chib  rates. 

Coaawt’s  IBisider. —  A  very  good  article 
for  preserving  papers  may  be  had  at  om-  store,  or  they 
will  be  sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Size  for 
American  Agriculturist,  75  cts. ;  Hearth  and  Home ,  $1.25. 

Mr.  Judd’s  BSesiilcEScc. —  Sixteen  years 
ago  Mr.  Judd,  the  senior  publisher  of  this  journal,  set¬ 
tled  in  Flushing,  L,  I.,  seven  miles  east  of  this  city,  and 
purchased  a  quantity  of  land  which  was  then  in  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  village  and  adapted  to  cultivation.  But  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  village,  from  3,000  or  4,000,  to  12,000 
or  15,000,  has  surrounded  him  with  a  large  number  of 
residences,  including  about  30  of  his  own  construc¬ 
tion,  and  the  laud  has  become  too  valuable  for  mere 
cultivation.  He  has  therefore  sold  out  most  of  his 
real  estate,  and  “pulled  up  stakes,”  surrendering  his 
residence  for  a  Female  Seminary,  to  which  it  seemed 
specially  adapted,  no  has  located  temporarily  in  this 
city  while  prospecting  for  a  future  permanent  residence 
at  some  desirable  point  within  convenient  reach  of  the 
business  office.  The  present  railroad  facilities  in  every 
direction  make  it  quite  easy  for  one  to  live  twenty  to 
forty  or  more  miles  away,  and  yet  come  to  the  city  at 
any  and  all  business  hours.  With  such  smooth  iron 
ways,  and  easy  cars,  as  wc  now  have  on  the  principal 
railroads,  one  can  read  almost  as  well  riding  as  if  sit¬ 
ting  still,  so  that  little  time  is  lost  in  traveling  to  and  fro,. 

Mil^c=voosns.  —  “  W.,”  Germantown,  Pa.? 
writes :  “  Say  to  A.  O.  Bagley,  in  addition  to  the  good 
advice  already  suggested,  try  ventilation  from  the  floor  of 
his  milk-room  before  be  abandons  it  as  useless.  In 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  wc  often  have  our  milk-rooms  or 
vaults  in  tbe  cellars  of  our  bouses,  instead  of  spring- 
houses,  and  ventilation  secures  good  results  with  us.  t 
built  one  in  my  cellar;  which  was  every  way  satisfactory. 
It  had  two  windows  in  it,  hut  depended,  as  I  believed, 
for  its  success,  on  having  a  flue  brought  down  from  the 
kitchen  chimney  to  the  floor  of  the  room.  The  flue  gives 
a  current  from  the  lower  part  of  the  room,  and  keeps  the 
air  always  sweet.” 
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is.  Sets. — “A  Friend.”  Light,  fine,  and 
•not  very  rich,  soil  is  required.  The  seed  is  sown  thickly 
in  rows  9  inches  apart.  To  facilitate  working,  every 
eighth  row  is  omitted  in  planting,  so  as  to  leave  a  walk. 
The  plants  are  kept  free  from  weeds  during  the  season. 
The  sowing  is  done  in  April,  and  the  sets  are  ripe  in 
August.  It  is  estimated  that  about  40  lbs.  of  seed  are  re¬ 
quired  for  an  acre,  and  that  a  pound  of  seed  will,  under  fa¬ 
vorable  circumstances,  give  three  er  four  bushels  of  sets. 

Many  Questions. — A  letter  containing 
from  ten  to  twenty  questions  on  widely  differing  sub¬ 
jects  is  very  likely  not  to  be  noticed,  as  long  as  there  are 
letters  with  only  one  or  two  queries  awaiting  a  reply. 

Peas. — “  E.  W.  J.”  asks  how  to  tell  when 
peas  are  large  enough  to  pick  “  without  pinching  them.” 
—One  familiar  with  peas  can  tell  by  the  looks  of  a  pod 
whether  it  is  “filled”  or  not. 

Excelled  4  !Scl&<»«>Ss  for  Yoiaeag- 

ILatlies.— The  opening  of  a  portion  of  the  N.  Y.  and 
Midland  B.  E.  has  brought  into  direct  connection  with 
N.  Y.  City  and  the  rest  of  the  country,  the  beautiful  and 
healthful  village  of  EllenviUe,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  where 
is  located  the  Ulster  Female  Seminary,  under  the  care  of 
S.  A.  L.  Post,  A.  M.,  Principal,  with  an  excellent  corps 
of  teachers.  Mr.  Post,  a  graduate  of  Yale,  in  1853,  has 
had  long  experience  as  principal  and  teacher,  and  this, 
■with  the  choice  character  of  the  School,  the  desirable  loca¬ 
tion,  the  family  and  parental  care  given  to  the  pupils,  and 
the  low  rates  for  board  and  tuition,  renders  the  Ulster 
Seminary  a  desirable  institution  to  parents  having  daugh¬ 
ters  to  be  educated.  For  particulars,  address  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  as  above . Miss  M.  Macgregor  has  for  several 

years  past  maintained  a  most  excellent  Boarding  and 
Day  School  for  girls  and  young  ladies,  at  Flushing,  Long 
Island,  and  has  given  great  satisfaction  to  parents  de¬ 
siring  their  daughters  to  secure  a  thorough  education 
under  a  conscientious,  faithful,  and  competent  teacher. 
At  the  desire  of  many  of  her  patrons,  she  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  commodious  residence  aud  beautiful  grounds 
of  Orange  Judd,  Esq.,  to  which  she  will  remove  May  1st, 
and  be  prepared  to  receive,  under  her  direct  family  care, 
a  limited  number  of  young  ladies.  From  our  personal 
•knowledge  of  her  competence,  we  unhesitatingly  com¬ 
mend  Miss  Macgregor’s  school  to  the  attention  of  those 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  vacancy  for  their 
■daughters  in  her  family.  Flushing  has  long  possessed  one 
•of  the  best  boys’  schools  in  the  country,  the  “Fairchild 
Institute,”  and  the  opening  now  of  Miss  Macgregor’s 
School  in  the  new  location,  will  enable  parents  to  place 
their  children  of  both  sexes  in  institutions  located  i»  the 
same  town.  Flushing  is  a  most  beautiful  place,  seven 
miles  east  of  N.  Y.  City,  and  connected  with  it  by  rail¬ 
roads  furnishing  communications  at  all  hours  of  the  day. 

Hooipi-Ssoles. — “E.  II.”  wants  information 
about  preparing  aud  selling  hoop-poles.  Will  some  of 
our  readers  furnish  it  ? 

SlTNEmY  1IITM18I7CIS.— We  note  with 
pleasure  that  the  N.  Y.  Tribune,  Sim,  and  a  few  other 
journals,  have  recently  been  nsing  the  cudgel  upon  some 
of  the  swindlers.  Now,  let  these  journals  exclude  all 
humbugs  from  their  advertising  columns,  and  then  con¬ 
stantly  keep  up  a  fire  upon  the  swindling  establish¬ 
ments,  and  they  may  help  save  to  the  people  a  vast 
amount  of  money.  Eight  glad  would  we  be  to  enjoy  a 
rest  and  let  our  cotemporaries  take  the  field. 

An  Ohio  correspondent,  asks  us  to  ventilate  the  case  of 
a  man  hailing  from  Cleveland,  who  is  traveling  as  agent 
for  certain  N.  Y.  papers,  but  apparently  pockets  the 
money.  The  particulars  and  proofs  given  are  too  indefi¬ 
nite  for  us  to  make  out  positive  charges  in  this  case  ;  but 
we  may  say  in  general  that  care  and  discrimination 
should  be  used  in  paying  ovor  money  to  agents  far  from 
home,  without  positive  evidence  of  their  reliability. 

. A  Providence,  K.  I.,  chap,  is  writing  letters  to 

distant  people,  pretending  that  some  aged  relative  of 
theirs  has  recently  died,  and  that  he,  as  attorney,  has 
documents  for  securing  them  $800  each  as  heirs  ;  and 
here  comes  in  the  milk  of  that  cocoa-nut — lie  wants 
$20.50  cash,  for  preliminary  expenses.  Thissis  an  old 
dodge,  often  revived,  with  variations .  Advertise¬ 

ments  for  a  proposed  new  journal  on  gardening,  to  be  is¬ 
sued  in  this  city,  are  being  solicited,  and  wc  are  asked 
about  it.  We  suspect  it  to  be  a  covert  scheme,  especially 

as  no  location  is  given,  except  a  P.  O.  Box  number . 

“  B.  Fox  &  Co.,’’  a  suspicious  name,  ought  to  have  a 
tocal  habitation  and  number,  to  keep  all  the  immense 
assortment  of  things  he  advertises  by  printed  circular 
to  supply ;  but  he  is  only  to  be  reached  by  mail  at 
••Station  A.”  Any  man  w/ho  will  offer  to  youth,  as  he 
has  done,  or  to  old  people  either,  such  villainous  things 
as  are  found  in  nis  catalogue  and  description,  would  not 


be  a  very  safe  person  to  send  money  to,  even  for  the 
good  things  he  offers. 

Cheap  Sewing  Machines  have  often  been  referred  to, 
and  we  will  here  only  add :  First :  Buy  no  machine  to  be 
turned  by  hand — that  is,  no  one  without  table  and  foot- 
pedal.  Second:  Send  no  money  for  any  new,  cheap  ma¬ 
chines,  until  you  have  seen  one  of  them  well  tested  and 
approved.  Third:  Accept  no  “agency”  from  anyone 
asking  a  portion  of  the  money  in  advance  with  the  bal¬ 
ance  C.O.D.  Fourth:  Accept  no  agency  for  sewing  or 
knitting  machines  from  parties  resident  in  large  cities 
who  omit  to  tell  you  on  what  street  aud  at  what  number 
they  may  be  found.  Fifth :  As  a  rule,  the  $5,  $10,  and 
$15  machines  are  not  worth  a  sixpence,  except  as  old 
metal,  no  matter  how  strongly  commended  by  certificates 
on  paper.  These  certificates  are  readily  manufactured 
by  the  thousand.  The  pretended  signers  are  seldom  to 

be  found  when  you  go  to  their  reported  residences . 

“Family  Eights  ”  to  make  Baking  Powders,  Soaps,  etc., 
etc.,  are  extensively  offered  to  “agents”  at  a  tremen¬ 
dous  discount.  We  are  safe  in  asserting,  from  no  little 
investigation,  that  most,  if  not  all  these  are  humbugs. 
A  lot  of  printed  recipes,  costing  less  than  a  halfpenny 
each,  aud  of  no  value,  are  sold  at  $15  to  $50  per  100 
to  agents  who  are  advised  to  sell  them  at  $1  or  more 
apiece ;  sometimes  nothing  is  returned  for  money  for¬ 
warded. 

Among  the  new  names  of  those  pretending  to  sup¬ 
ply  counterfeit  money,  we  have:  J.  B.  Page  &  Bro., 
200  Broadway,  who  have  the  impudence  to  promise 
“fair  dealing,”  etc.;  Day  &  Wallace,  143  Fult,on-st., 
N.  Y.,  who  advise  you  to  “invest  with  them  all  the 
money  you  can  spare ;  ”  Daniel  II.  Kappock,  35  Liberty- 
st.,  or  No.  11  Ann-st.,  Boom  8,  who  pretends  to  have  got 
your  name  from  a  neighbor  of  yours ;  Albert  II.  Smith, 
22  Ann-st.,  Boom  0;  Wm.  Wade  &  Co.,  59  Cedar-st.  ; 
Albert  J.  Haekctt,  85  William-st,,  who  sends  out  genuine 
$1  and  $2  bills  to  promising  customers,  as  samples  of  his 
immense  stock,  expecting  these  will  bait  on  bis  victims 
to  large  investments  in  sawdust  boxes  ;  Samuel  Davis  & 
Co.,  34  Liberty-st.,  who  can’t  get  any  thing  through  the 
Amer.  Merchants’  Union  Express;  E.  D.  Milton,  alias 
Thos.  Morgan,  599  Broadway.  Several  of  these  offer 
tobacco  stamps,  and  nearly  all  urge  you  to  call  at  their 
dens,  of  course  to  get  robbed  of  all  you  carry  with  you, 
as  we  have  previously  explained.  That  these  parties 
find  enough  other  would-be  swindlers  green  enough  to 
bite  at  the  bait,  is  evident.  We  have  hundreds  of  their 
circulars  coming  in  from  all  directions,  and  especially 

from  the  South  and  West . “Spanish  Policy”  is  a 

humbug.  Neither  Ed.  A.  Blanchard  &  Company,  nor 
Oliver  Elmore  &  Co.,  102  Nassau-st.,  nor  any  other  so- 
called  agents,  will  keep  any  promise  to  send  a  $200 

watch  on  receipt  of  $10.50 . We  make  no  exceptions, 

in  warning  our  readers  against  all  gift  enterprises, 
whether  ostensibly  gotten  up  for  foreign  sufferers,  or 
professed  good  home  objects.  Even  when  genuine,  if 
there  be  such,  a  large  percentage  of  the  money  goes  into 
their  pockets,  and  a  very  small  one  reaches  the  objects  of 
sympathy.  On  the  average,  $1  sent  as  a  direct  contribu¬ 
tion  to  responsible  parties,  is  of  far  more  value  to  the 
sufferers  than  $10  sent  through  any  gift  enterprise.  It  is 
not  worth  while  to  lose  the  other  $9  for  the  very  remote 
chance  of  yourself  getting  some  enormously  over-valued 
“prize.”  This  is  a  plain,  common-sense  view  of  all 

these  benevolent  gift  enterprises . Circulars  of  Wood, 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  J.,  continue  to  come.  He  has  been  too 
frequently  exposed  to  need  further  caution  to  our  readers. 

If  there  were  no  fools,  or  very  ignorant  people  left, 
such  operators  as  “  Dr.  F.  E.  Andrews,  of  Albany,” 
(and  404  East  58th-street,  New  York,)  would  shut 

up  shop  and  seek  a  respectable  employment . 

A  Detroit,  Mich.,  man,  offers  $16,995  in  Premiums, 
including  a  $42,000  Steamboat,  a  $9,000  House,  and 
$25,000  in  Cash,  as  premiums  for  40,000  Subscribers,  at 
$5  .00  each.  Whew  !  Will  any  body  get  any  prize  if  only 
39,999  subscribers  can  be  secured  ?  As  only  1,393  sub¬ 
scribers  get  prizes,  how  about  the  other  38,607  subscrib¬ 
ers  who  pay  $5.00  apiece !  Suppose  a  back-woodsman 
should  draw  the  steamboat,  what  would  he  do  with  it  ? 
Will  the  publishers  take  it  off' his  hands?  and,  if  so, 
how  much  will  they  pay  for  it  in  available  cash  ?  Ditto 

of  the  “  House  and  lot.” . Bemember  that  all  offers 

of  gratuitous  cures  for  consumption,  private  diseases, 
etc.,  etc.,  whether  byBev.  Wilson,  Inman,  Beeves,  or  a 
hundred  others,  contain  a  very  large  “  cat  in  a  meal- 
tub,”  and  that  the  free  offers  will  amount  to  nothing 
until  they  get  some  money  out  of  their  victims,  and  not 
any  thing  then  either. 

Young  men  and  others  should  know  that  every  single 
one  of  the  Doctors,  Howard  Associations,  Medical  Uni¬ 
versities,  etc.,  that  advertise  to  cure  or  remedy  ‘  private 
diseases,”  “  errors  of  youth,”  and  preventive  powders, 
pills,  etc.,  is  a  downright  humbug.  We  know  there  are 
no  exceptions  to  this  sweeping  statement.  Wc  have  re¬ 
ceived  accounts  of  multitudes  of  cases  where  these  oper¬ 
ators  have  squeezed  the  last  dollar  out  of  their  victims, 


and  without  any  benefit  in  return.  The  details  are  not 
proper  for  publication.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  several  of 
these  swindling,  self-styled  Doctors.  Philadelphia  is 
also  a  sort  of  headquarters,  and  N.  Y.,  Boston,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Chicago,  etc.,  are  not  without  a  few  of  them  . 

Every  advertising  “  Indian  Doctor,”  and  “  Cancer  Doc¬ 
tor,”  is  a  humbug.  We  know  there  are  no  exceptions. 

Tlaoa-nlless  Money  I.ocust. — “  L.  P.,” 
Alsbach,  Mo.  This  is  no  novelty.  It  was  figured  and 
described  75  years  ago.  The  variety  has  been  for  a  long 
time  in  cultivation,  as  there  is  a  tree  of  it  in  England 
over  60  feet  high.  As  an  ornamental  tree,  it  is  prefer¬ 
able  to  the  ordinary  form,  which  is  ofteti  annoying  by 
dropping  its  thorns. 

Mecig-e  lELMtica*  Ti-ees. — “  VV.  B.  E.,”  Ply¬ 
mouth,  Ill.,  has  maple-trees  20  feet  apart,  and  wishes  to 
make  a  hedge  between  them.  The  roots  of  the  maples 
completely  occupy  the  ground,  and  it  will  be  very  diffi¬ 
cult  for  a  hedge-plant  to  live  close  to  the  trees. 

Steasaa-eaig-isies  for  IFs&i-mi  Use.— 
Messrs.  Wood,  Taber  &  Morse,  Eaton,  N.  Y.,  send  us 
an  exceedingly  neat  pamphlet,  which,  though  particu¬ 
larly  intended  to  describe  their  own  engines,  contains 
items  of  interest  to  all  who  contemplate  using  steam  as 
a  motive  power,  or  for  cooking  food.  The  engines  made 
by  W.,  T.  &  M.  have  a  good  reputation. 

Bain  Weevil. — G.  IV.  Allwright,  Isabella 
Co.,  Mich.,  writes  that  powdered  lime,  sprinkled  over 
the  grain  and  on  the  barn  floor,  will  cause  the  weevils 
to  “  emigrate  to  a  more  congenial  climate.” 

lioiBes  j«f  Mens. — “  F.  M.  T.,”  Buflalo, 
N.  Y.,  finds  great  benefit  from  feeding  raiburnt  bones  to 
hens.  He  breaks  them  up  in  an  iron  mortar  with  a  cover 
to  it. 

Raiding'  TnrLceys. —  “  B.,”  Vt.  As  a 
rule,  we  think  it  best  to  confine  the  hen  in  a  coop  until 
the  young  turkeys  are  a  month  old  ;  although  in  a  very 
dry  season  we  have  sometimes  had  better  success  by  let¬ 
ting  them  run  at  large.  As  to  who  has  choice  poultry  to 
sell,  we  must  refer  you  to  the  advertising  columns  of  the 
Agi'iailturist.  We  hear  a  good  many  complaints  of  the 
firm  you  allude  to,  and  do  not  allow  them  to  use  our  ad¬ 
vertising  columns. 

Mow  to  laatroalnce  Ag-riculturstl 
Implements. — A  subscriber  of  the  Agriculturist  in 
Ohio  writes  that  he  lias  a  neighbor  who  has  “  invented  a 
hay-fork  that  has  taken  the  premium  over  all  other  forks 
at  tire  County  Fair,  and  wherever  exhibited,  aud  it  is 
thought  by  those  who  have  tested  it  to  be  the  best  that 
lias  ever  been  invented.  I  would  he  pleased  to  know  the 
best  method  of  introducing  it  to  the  public  favor.”  The 
best,  and  cheapest,  and  speediest  method  of  introducing 
ail  good  things  is  to  advertise  them  in  the  Agriculturist. 

Farmer  or  Farpcnter. — “  E.  L.  E.”  is 
the  only  son  of  a  Tennessee  farmer  of  160  acres,  and  writes 
us  that  he  is  “ingenious  and  apt,  and  has  some  notions 
of  learning  the  carpenter’s  trade.  Would  you  advise  me 
to  do  so,  or  stay  on  the  farm  ?  ”  If  your  father  wishes 
you  to  stay  on  the  farm,  do  so  ;  you  will  find  abundant 
exercise  for  all  your  ingenuity ;  but  if  your  father  thinks 
you  had  better  lie  a  carpenter,  follow  his  advice,  and 
make  up  your  mind  to  lie  a  good  one. 

Peruvian  Gnnno  or  Mondrette. — 
Mr.  Edmund  Lee,  of  Florida,  asks  what  he  had  better 
buy,  poudrette  or  Peruvian  guano— freight  from  New 
York  being  $3  per  bbl.  We  should  prefer  the  guano. 

Curry-combs  and  Mriaslies.  —  “G. 
P.,”  Eureka,  Mo.,  writes:  “Please  tell  us  something 
about  curry-combs  and  brushes.  I  cannot  do  without 
them ;  and  still,  after  trying  about  half-a-dozen  kinds, 
have  not  found  anything  to  suit  me.”  As  a  rule,  the 
curry-comb  is  used  too  much,  and  the  brush  too  little. 
When  a  horse  is  brought  into  the  stable,  covered  with 
sweat  aud  mud,  lie  should  be  rubbed  dry  with  straw. 
Then,  the  next  morning,  with  a  curry-comb  in  one  hand 
and  a  good  'brush  in  the  other,  he  can  be  thoroughly 
cleaned— the  curry-comb  only  being  used  to  straighten 
the  hair  ahead  of  the  brush.  The  difficulty  about  getting 
a  good  curry-comb  arises  from  the  neglect  to  rub  the  ' 
horse  clean  with  straw  before  leaving  him  for  the  night. 
Much  care  should  be  used  in  cleaning  a  horse’s  legs  with 
a  curry-comb,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  joints. 

Charcoiil  for  Ua.rt.la  -  closets.  — 
Inquirer.— Wc  canuot  state  the  value  of  charcoal  as  a 
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fertilizer,  after  having  been  used  as  a  deodorizer  in  an 
earth-closet.  In  one  of  our  southern  cities  (New  Orleans) 
charcoal  is  used  exclusively  as  a  substitute  for  earth,  and 
the  deposits  from  the  closets  find  ready  sale  through  a 
Fertilizing  Company  of  that  city.  Charcoal  applied  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  garden  would  be  of  little  use,  except  me¬ 
chanically,  on  a  stiff  soil.  Its  proper  employment  would 
be  as  an  absorbent  in  the  compost-heap. 

The  Tea  as  an  Ornamental  Shruh. 

— Mrs.  P.  M.  Edinondston  kindly  sends  ns  from  North 
Carolina  some  tea  nuts,  and  states  that  she  highly  prizes 
the  shrub  as  an  ornament  to  her  garden.  It  grows  10 
feet  high  with  her,  and  is  an  evergreen,  which  has  en¬ 
dured  the  severe  cold  of  the  past  winter  without  injury. 
With  protection,  it  would  be  hardy  further  north.  Mrs. 
E.  prepares  from  the  leaves  tea  of  satisfactory  quality. 

Vegetables  and  Fruits. — “  G.  IV.  L.,” 
Dacosta,  N.  J.,  offers  the  following  as  defining  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  vegetables  and  fruits:  “Fruits  are  the 
production  of  plants  which  live  through  the  winter, 
vegetables  are  grown  from  seed  planted  annually.  ” — 
Under  this  classification  melons  would  be  vegetables  and 
asparagus  a  fruit  1 

Tame  !>eer. — “H.  G.  P.,”  Weehawken,  N. 
J.  We  cannot  answer  your  question  ;  but  had  you  signed 
your  name,  as  every  man  who  writes  a  letter  should,  we 
should  have  taken  pleasure  in  referring  you  to  one  who 
could  give  you  the  information  you  seek. 

Pomes'i’amate. — Mrs.  J.  C:  Agard,  Tolland 
Co.,  Conn.,  has  a  dwarf  pomegranate,  leaves  of  which 
turn  yellow  and  drop  off.  If  she  will  put  her  plant  in  the 
cellar  during  the  winter,  it  will  start  into  growth  when 
brought  out  in  the  spring. 

JFatfftesiimg’  tDlaiekesas.— “  P.  H.,”  Bur¬ 
lington  Co.,  N.  J.,  gives  the  following  account  of  an  ex¬ 
periment  in  fattening  fowls  :  Weight  of  25  chickens  be¬ 
fore  fattening,  85*4  lbs.  After  feeding  12  days,  weight, 
93  lbs. ;  weight  when  dressed,  9214  lbs.  The  food  given 
was  414  pecks  of  corn,  1J4  pecks  cracked  corn,  and 
nothing  but  pure  water  to  drink. 

Osier.*. — M.  Leroy,  Hancock  Co.,  Ill.  The 
profitableness  of  the  osier  crop  will  depend  upon  facility 
for  marketing.  Good  canes  meet  with  a  ready  sale  in 
New  York.  They  are  always  sold  with  the  bark  removed. 
There  are  several  willow-peeling  machines,  but  we  do 
not  know  the  names  of  the  makers.  We  have  no  statis¬ 
tics  to  show  the  profitableness  of  the  crop. 

I*ear.Trce  iai  a,  <jJar«&en. — “  E.  D.  W.,” 
Cheshire,  Conn.,  says  :  “  There  is  a  large  pear-tree  in  my 
flower-garden.  In  spading  up  the  garden,  five  years  ago, 
many  of  the  tree-roots  were  broken  off.  These  now 
sprout  up,  and  with  the  flowers  I  have  numerous  little 

trees.  It  becomes  worse  each  year.” - We  are  afraid 

that  our  correspondent  must  give  up  either  his  pear-tree 
or  his  flowers.  If  any  one  will  suggest  a  remedy  in  his 
case;  we  shall  be  glad  to  publish  it. 

Brusliisig-  Peas, — C.  W.  Judd,  Mass.,  pro¬ 
poses  to  suspend  the  brush  from  poles  supported  above 
rows  upon  crotched  sticks.  He  thinks  that  this  will  pre¬ 
sent  the  spray  of  the  brush  to  the  young  plant  more  per¬ 
fectly  than  the  usual  maimer  of  setting  the  brush.  The 
objection  to  this  plan  is  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the 
brush  from  being  moved  about  by  the  winds.  Where 
white  birch  is  plenty,  most  excellent  pea-brush  can  be 
obtained,  and  one  can  hardly  invent  any  thing  better. 

ILiir^-e  3>mc‘3s’s  — Mr.  Wm.  Crozier, 

Northport,  L.  I.,  sends  in  a  Rouen  duck's  egg  which 
measures  9?4  inches  in  its  circumference,  lengthwise, 
and  7%  the  other  way,  and  weighs  6  oz.  Who  beats  that? 

Windmills,  —  A  subscriber  from  Illinois 
writes :  “  I  see  that  Col.  Waring  gets  his  corn  ground  at 
a  windmill ;  now  the  thing  I  would  like  to  know  is,  can 
a  windmill  be  used  to  grind  corn?  Is  it  strong  enough? 
And  how  many  feet  must  it  be  in  diameter  to  be  three 
horse-power  strong? ’’—This  not  only  can  be  done,  but 
has  been  done  for  centuries.  In  many  parts  of  Europe, 
where  there  is  no  water  power,  previous  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  steam-engine,  no  other  means  of  grinding 
were  known,  and  windmills  are  still  in  use.  The  mills 
■still  standing  on  the  Island  ofRhode  Island, have  five  arms, 
from  26  to  30  feet  long,  carrying  a  frame-work  some  5 
feet  9  inches  to  6  feet  wide,  set  angling  to  the  wind. 
When  it  is  desired  to  work,  canvas  sails  are  unfurled,  and 
made  to  cover  the  frame-work.  In  light  winds  the  whole 
sail  is  used,  and  in  very  high  winds  only  a  small  part. 
Tbe  shaft  to  which  the  sail-arms  are  attached  is  fastened 
t®  the  hood  of  the  building,  which,  by  a  cog-wheel  ar¬ 


rangement,  can  be  turned,  so  as  to  make  the  sails  face 
toward  any  point  of  the  compass  from  which  the  wind 
may  be  blowing.  The  modern  self-regulating  mills  have 
their  sails  arranged  to  occupy  the  entire  area  of  the  cir¬ 
cle,  and  they  are  kept  face  to  the  wind  by  large  vanes, 
working  like  a  weather-cock.  The  sails  are  made  of 
wood,  arranged  like  window-blinds,  so  as  not  to  offer  too 
much  resistance  to  a  gale.  These  sails,  furthermore,  ad¬ 
just  themselves  to  the  force  of  the  wind,  sometimes  pre¬ 
senting  more  and  sometimes  less  surface.  Probably  such 
a  mill  as  this,  to  give  three  horse-power  in  an  ordinary 
wind,  should  be  about  20  or  25  feet  in  diameter. 

I*oailti*y  Mamirc. — Mr.  Geo.  Hoover,  of 
Stark  Co.,  Ohio,  has  about  fifteen  bushels  of  poultry  ma¬ 
nure,  and  asks  how  he  shall  apply  it  to  corn. — The  best 
way  will  be  to  mix  it  with  twice  its  bulk,  or  more,  of  dry 
earth,  or  dry  coal-ashes,  turning  the  heap  several  times 
to  mix  it  thoroughly.  Then  give  it  a  good  wetting  in 
every  part,  make  it  into  a  compact  conical  heap,  and 
cover  it  with  2  or  3  inches  of  fresh  earth.  It  will  soon 
ferment,  and  the  manure  will  disappear,  diffusing  itself 
throughout  the  mass.  This  compost  may  be  used  in  the 
hill,  but  should  not  be  allowed  to  touch  the  seed,  lest  it 
cause  it  to  rot. 

litiyisig-  MaMiire. — A  correspondent  asks: 
“  What  can  I  afford  to  pay  for  manure ;  I  live  half-a-mile 
from  town  ?” — The  answer  to  this  question  depends  en¬ 
tirely  upon  circumstances ;  on  the  amount  of  grain  fed 
to  the  animals  making  the  manure,  on  the  work  they  are 
doing,  on  the  amount  of  litter  that  has  been  used  in 
making  it,  or  its  degree  of  fermentation,  or  the  condition 
of  the  laud  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  on  the  value  of  the 
crops  that  are  to  be  grown  by  it.  It  may  be  worth  from 
$1  to  §25  per  cord,  according  to  the  circumstances  named 
above.  There  is  no  safe  rule,  except  the  local  custom. 
The  price  of  manure  is  regulated  by  the  farmers  who  buy 
it.  As  a  general  proposition  it  may  be  stated,  that  it  is 
a  good  purchase  at  its  market  price,  for  farmers  will  not 
habitually  pay  more  than  they  find  profitable.  The  writer 
has  purchased  this  spring  forty  cords  of  manure  at  $8  per 
cord,  delivered,  made  by  artillery  horses,  receiving 
twelve  quarts  of  grain  and  doing  very  little  work.  The 
tobacco  farmers  on  the  Connecticut  River  pay  $15  per 
cord  for  manure  of  the  same  quality,  and  haul  it  five 
miles  or  more. 

.Jersey  or  Alalermey. — “M.  K.  G.”  asks 
the  difference  between  Jersey  cattle  and  Alderney  cattle. 
So  far  as  the  animals  in  this  country  are  concerned,  there 
is  not  necessarily  any  difference — that  is,  Jersey  cattle 
are  called  Alderneys,  but  the  same  name  also  applies  to 
cattle  from  the  Island  of  Guernsey,  which  are  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  from  Jersey.  We  know  of  but  one 
animal  in  the  country  from  the  Island  of  Alderney,  and 
she  looks  like  a  Jersey. 

Ptfig'iaS-sosB. — Henry  Anderson,  of  Jamaica, 
L.  I.,  has  a  nice  light  loam,  about  4  feet  deep,  with  a 
sandy  subsoil  under  it.  He  can  get  plenty  of  night-soil, 
and  asks  advice  as  to  the  propriety  of  using  it,  and  the 
best  mode  of  application.  The  land  is  very  poor.  If 
there  is  either  grass  or  grain  on  the  land,  the  best  plan 
will  be  to  apply  the  manure  broadcast,  at  the  rate  of  from 
ten  to  twenty  loads  to  the  acre.  If  the  manure  is  to  be 
used  for  hoed  crops,  a  night-soil  bank  should  be  made 
by  throwing  up  a  ridge  of  earth  about  two  feet  high,  in¬ 
closing  a  space — say  ten  feet  square.  Fill  this  half-full 
of  night-soil,  and  then  throw  in  earth  enough  to  absorb 
all  the  moisture.  After  standing  a  couple  of  weeks,  the 
mixture  will  be  entirely  inoffensive,  and  may  be  used 
like  auy  other  manure,  in  a  hill  or  otherwise.  There  is 
no  better  manure  for  any  crop  than  human  excrement. 

Setlisi"'  mas*  iai  SESjaimes-. — A  milkman 

in  Paterson  asks  if  there  is  any  method  of  treating  milk 
in  summer  to  prevent  its  souring — say  within  24  hours, 
and  at  the  same  time  not  to  injure  its  quality.  We  know 
of  no  method  except  thatof  cooling  the  milk  immediately 
after  it  is  drawn,  and  setting  it  either  in  a  very  cool  milk- 
room,  or  in  vats  of  ice-water. 

Cotton  Seed  vs.  Splatter. — “J.H.M.,”  of 
Tennessee,  says  he  can  buy  cotton-seed  at  $9.00  per  ton, 
and  Virginia  plaster  costs  $3.00  per  ton,  and  asks  which 
is  the  cheaper  manure?  These  articles  are  so  unlike  in 
their  action,  that  we  cannot  compare  the  two.  We 
should  use  both,  especially  if  the  cotton-seed  can  first  be 
used  for  food  and  afterward  for  manure. 

IF^s!l^-lF;lilIowa!ag•. — A  correspondent  in 
Conn,  writes  “  I  have  been  much  interested  in  what 
‘Walks  and’  ilks  ’  says  about  fall-fallowing.  I  had  sup¬ 
posed  that  i  1-fallowing  made  the  land  poorer.”  Fal¬ 


lowing  not  only  destroys  weeds,  but  develops  the  latent 
plant-food  in  the  soil.  If  the  crops  are  all  removed  from 
the  land,  and  no  manure  is  returned,  fallowing  is  an 
Impoverishing  process.  But  if  the  crops  are  fed  out 
on  the  farm,  and  the  manure  returned,  fallowing  will 
make  the  land  permanently  richer  and  more  productive. 

Are  CSaestcr  While  too 

Coarse  1  —  Mr.  R.  S.  Himnan,  of  Conn.,  writes: 
“  ‘  Walks  and  Talks,’  says  that  the  Chester  Whites  he  has 
seen,  ‘are  altogether  too  coarse.’  I  have  some  Chester 
Whites  that  were  obtained  from  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  which 
are  believed  to  be  pure  bred,  and  some  of  my  neighbors 
object  to  them  because  they  are  too  fine.  They  are  re¬ 
markably  easy  to  fatten,  and  spring  pigs  weigh  at  nine 
months  old  about  250  to  275  lbs.”  Have  they  not  got  a 
dash  of  Suffolk  blood  in  them  ? 

IPlsints  for  IkocJt-worli.— In  an  article 
on  rock-work  given  last  March,  we  promised  to  enumer¬ 
ate  some  of  the  plants  suited  to  planting  upon  it.  We 
name  some  of  the  most  readily  obtained.  Plants  of  a 
trailing  habit  are  particularly  useful  upon  rock-work. 
Among  them  are  the  Ivies,  several  species  of  Clematis, 
Ampelopsis  Vcitchii,  Money-wort,  Vinca  (Myrtle),  espe¬ 
cially  the  variegated.  Among  our  native  plants  are  Liver- 
leaf  ( Bepatica ),  Wood  and  Rue  Anemone,  Columbine, 
Harebell  ( Campanula  rotund  if olia),  Corydcdis  glauca , 
Dutchman's  Breeches,  or  Squirrel  Corn,  Moss  Pink, 
Bloodroot,  Two-leaved  Solomon's  Seal,  Bird’s-foot  Vio¬ 
let,  Prickly  Pear.  If  we  were  to  turn  to  the  nursery  cata¬ 
logues  a  very  long  list  could  be  made  out.  Most  of  the 
Sedums  and  Houseleeks  are  excellent  for  rock-work. 
The  beautiful  Sedum  Sieboldii,  both  plain  and  varie¬ 
gated,  makes  a  fine  show  if  placed  so  that  its  pendant 
branches  can  hang  over  the  edge  of  a  rock.  Some  things 
may  be  raised  from  seeds,  such  as  Arabia  alpina,  Aubre- 
tia  deltoidea,  Alyssum  saxatile,  Iberis  sempervirens, 
Tunica  Saxifraga,  Saponaria  ocymoidcs,  Cerastium  to- 
mentosum,  Calandrinia  umbellate,  Campanula  Carpatica, 
Myosotis,  several  species,  Audrosace,  etc.  If  it  be  de¬ 
sirable  to  make  a  show  with  annuals,  before  the  peren¬ 
nials  become  established,  Portulacas,  Dwarf  Tropteo- 
lums,  etc.,  may  be  used. 

Sows  Easing'  tlieir  Young'. — A  New- 

York  subscriber  of  the  American  Agriculturist  has  a 
“  very  fine  sow  that  had  a  litter  of  14  pigs,  which  she  ate 
all  up  a  few  hours  after  they  were  born ;  ”  and  he  asks  us 
what  he  can  do  to  prevent  her  eating  up  her  next  litter? 
We  answer,  make  her  fat,  and  then  kill  the  brute.  But, 
are  you  sure  she  did  eat  the  pigs  alive  ?  We  have  seen 
sows  eat  up  their  own  dead  pigs,  and  have  had  sows  eat 
up  other  sows’  little  pigs,  but  never  happened  to  have 
a  sow  that  ate  her  own  live  pigs.  A  number  of  remedies 
are  suggested  for  this  evil,  such  as  making  the  sow  drunk, 
or  giving  her  succulent  food,  or  bran,  or  oil-cake,  to  pre¬ 
vent  costiveness,  for  a  week  or  ten  days  before  she  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  come  in.  The  latter  is  certainly  good  practice, 
whether  it  will  or  will  not  prevent  the  evil.  Perhaps, 
giving  her  plenty  to  eat,  would  also  modify  her  unnat¬ 
ural  craving  for  animal  food.  A  sow  that  could  eat 
up  14  little  pigs  in  an  hour,  weighing  a  lb.  each,  could  not 
have  had  her  stomach  greatly  distended  with  food  before 
she  commenced  her  meal.  The  best  remedy,  however,  is 
the  butcher’s  knife.  A  breed  that  produces  such  sows 
ought  not  to  be  propagated. 

Flan  of  ii  vrsi  a  t ecJ . — N.  R. 

Pierce,  of  Iowa,  writes:  “I  want  Mr.  Joseph  Harris  to 
inform  me  through  the  Agriculturist  the  best  style  of 
hog-pen  for  a  farmer  keeping  some  75  hogs.” — In  his 
book  on  the  Pig,  Mr.  II.  has  given  several  plans  of  pig¬ 
pens,  and  among  them  a  plan  of  his  own  piggeries,  which 
are  cheap  and  simple,  and  well  adapted  to  his  wants ; 
but  probably  some  of  our  Western  breeders  can  furnish 
a  plan  better  suited  to  the  requirements  of  a  Western  pig- 
breeder,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  them. 

3*lowiug'  iindn1  Clover  vs.  Feeding 

it  Off. — An  Indiana  farmer  thinks  there  must  be  some 
mistake  about  our  assertion  that  animals  do  not  remove 
more  than  5  per  cent  «f  the  ingredients  of  food  most 
valuable  for  manure.  We  cannot  give  our  data  for  the 
assertion,  because  it  is  based  on  Lawes  &  Gilbert’s  ex¬ 
periments,  the  results  of  which,  on  this  point,  are  not 
yet  published.  And  we  presume  the  investigation, 
though  commenced  over  twenty  years  ago,  is  not  fully 
completed.  From  private  information  kindly  furnished 
us  by  Mr.  Lawes,  however,  we  think  it  will  be  found  that 
these  figures  will  r.  )t  vary  far  from  the  truth.  Even  if  as 
much  as  10  per  cent  of  nitrogen  is  removed  from  the 
food,  it  seems  a  great  waste  to  plow  under  a  good  crop  of 
clover  hay.  But  our  correspondent  must  determine  the 
question  for  himself. 
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Mow  muck  Corn  cun  a  ntaa  Husk 
in  a  Day  ?— In  a  late  number  of  the  Agriculturist , 
“  Walts  and  Talks  ”  desires  information  concerning  the' 
amount  of  com  that  can  be  husked  by  one  man  in  a  day. 
Two  of  my  neighbors,  B.  Funk,  and  L.  Funk,  tried  their 
skill  for  half  a  day.  Each  husked  seventy  (70)  bushels 
ears  of  corn.  Another  person  husked  eighty-three  (83) 
bushels  in  five  hours  and  twenty  minutes,  and  eighteen 
years  ago  the  same  person,  in  the  working  hours  of  one 
day,  husked  one  hundred  and  forty-five  (145)  bushels  ears 
of  corn.  In  each  case  the  corn  stood  in  the  hill  and  was 
untopped.  Four  rows  being  thrown  in  one  row  of  piles. 
The  above  can  be  proved  correct.  C.  C.  F.,  Rowsburgh,  O. 

Selection.  <>3"  Hairy  Cows. — D.  C.  Sco¬ 
field,  of  Ill.,  writes:  ‘'Cows  of  extraordinary  milking 
qualities  are  found  as  often  among  native  as  among  grade 
and  thorough-bred  animals.  The  greatest  milker  that 
has  come  under  my  observation  was  a  native.  She  would 
fill  two  pails  of  two-and-a-half  gallons  each,  or  five  gal¬ 
lons  at  each  milking,  during  four  or  five  months  of  the 
year.  The  best  milkers  in  my  dairies  have  been,  with 
few  exceptions,  natives.  The  grades  of  Durham  and 
other  stock,  never  excelling.  As  a  rule,  the  progeny  of 
these  extra  milkers  become  the  best  cows ;  and  every 
heifer  calf  from  such  should  be  raised,  except  it  fail  to 
carry  the  prevailing  mark  indicating  a  good  milker. 
This  mark  is  the  upward  growth  of  the  hair  on  the  inside 
of  the  thighs  of  the  calf  from  immediately  behind  the  ud¬ 
der,  as  high  as  the  hair  goes.  If  it  be  found  running  up 
in  a  smooth,  unbroken  column,  all  other  things  being 
equal,  with  good  care  and  continued  thrifty  growth,  there 
will  scarcely  he  a  failure.  But  whatever  extraordinary 
qualities  the  cow  may  possess,  unless  this  mark  is  found 
on  the  calf,  it  is  not  worth  raising  for  a  dairy  cow. 
There  are  several  other  signs,  or  conditions,  indicative  of 
valuable  milking  qualities,  some  of  which  attend  the  first 
described.  Smooth  and  fair-sized  teats;  a  large  and 
long  milk  vein  ;  slim  neck ;  and  sometimes  six  teats ; 
a  yellow  skin  apparent  about  the  eyes  and  nose,  and 
other  bare  spots,  are  indications  of  rich  milk,  and  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  a  good  cow.” 

Colic  in  2®Ig§. — “A.  J.  M.,”  of  Rhode 
Island,  writes :  “I have  a  pig  three  months  old,  which 
eats  and  grows  well,  but  has  spells  of  falling  down, 
trembling  all  over,  breathing  fast,  and  squealing  frantic¬ 
ally.”— lie  probably  has  the  colic.  For  immediate  relief, 
give  two  table-spoonfuls  of  castor-oil  and  fifteen  or 
twenty  drops  of  laudanum.  But  try  to  discover  and  re¬ 
move  the  cause.  It  is  probably  indigestion.  Do  not 
make  his  food  too  sloppy,  but  see  that  he  has  a  daily  sup¬ 
ply  of  fresh  water  in  a  separate  trough  from  the  food. 
Give  him  a  little  glaubcr  salts— say  not  more  than  the 
size  of  a  wheat  kernel,  given  with  his  food  three  times  a 
day  ;  given  in  these  small  doses,  they  seem  to  have  a  won¬ 
derfully  beneficial  effect  in  correcting  the  disorders  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels. 

Bosaglatosa  WSicat. — “T.  P.  C.,”  Perry 
Co.,  Pa.  The  Bough  ton  is  not  a  new  variety.  Wc  have 
known  it  in  Western  New  York  for  a  dozen  or  fifteen 
years.  It  was  introduced  there  from  Maryland.  It 
ripened  early,  and  could  be  grown  in  sections,  where  the 
Soules  was  seriously  injured  by  the  midge.  It  never  be¬ 
came,  however,  a  favorite  variety.  On  good,  rich  land  it 
produced  a  fair  crop  of  handsome  wheat,  but  in  unfavor¬ 
able  seasons,  or  on  poor,  undrained  land,  it  was  apt  to 
winter-kill.  The  Diehl  has  all  the  good  qualities  of  the 
Boughton,  and  is  early  enough  to  escape  the  midge,  and 
is  not  so  liable  to  winter-kill,  or  he  smothered  by  heavy 
snows.  We  believe  the  Tnppahannock,  Boughton,  and 
Early  May  are  one  and  the  same  variety. 

Norway  Oats. — Thomas  P.  Cochran,  of 
Penn.,  writes  :  “  Last  spring  I  got  of  Ramsdell  &  Co.  one 
bushel  of  Norway  oats,  for  which  I  paid  $7.00.  Sowed 
them  on  %  of  an  acre  of  good  black,  flint  loam,  early 
in  April.  Yield,  12  bushels  of  poor  oats.  As  nice  a 
swindle  as  ever  was  got  up.”— We  [“  Walks  and  Talks  ”] 
never  had  any  faith  in  Norway  oats.  But  it  is  evident,  in 
this  case,  that  there  was  something  wrong  either  in  the 
soil  or  season.  People  “  swindle  ”  themselves,  when 
they  imagine  that  there  is  any  breed  of  animals  or  variety 
of  plants  that  will  give  great  returns  without  food  and 
care.  A11  that  can  be  claimed  for  the  Norway  oats  is,  that 
in  favorable  conditions  of  soil  and  season,  they  give  a 
large  return  of  a  somewhat  inferior  product. 

Cranfeerry  lLa sills. — “New  Subscriber.” 
New  Jersey  is  the  great  cranberry  region.  We  gave  the 
whole  story  of  Cranberries  upon  Uplands  in  November 
last. 

Chinese  Yam.  —  C.  W.  Mills,  Rome,  Ga. 
The  tubers  are  usually  sold  by  seedsmen,  but  aro  rather 


scarce  this  year.  Ordinary  price  is  $2  per  dozen.  The 
small  bulblets  may  be  had.  The  great  depth  to  which  the 
tubers  descend,  and  the  consequent  labor  of  digging,  is 
the  reason  the  plant  is  not  grown  more.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy  at  the  North. 

Earth  from  Under  Old  Mouses.— 
J.  A.  Forney,  Mo.,  states  that  during  the  war  he  saw  a 
great  deal  of  saltpeter  made,  by  leaching  the  earth  taken 
from  under  old  houses,  evaporating  the  lye,  and  allowing 
it  to  crystalize.  He  asks  if  earth  of  this  kind  is  not  val¬ 
uable  as  a  fertilizer  ?— Certainly,  any  earth  containing 
nitrate  of  potash  or  saltpeter  is  valuable  as  a  fertilizer. 
For  a  similar  reason  the  lime  rubbish  from  old  houses, 
which  contains  a  considerable  portion  of  nitrates,  is  much 
valued  by  gardeners. 

Raisins. — “J.  W.,”  Shirley  Village,  Mass. — 
Raisins  can  not  be  made  from  any  American  grape.  The 
grapes  raised  in  California  are  European  varieties,  some 
of  which  make  raisins. 

Gang  Plows  and  Perchcroa 
Morses.— A  Constant  Reader  asks:  “ Do  Gang- Plows 
pay  ?” — Double  ones  do. . .  .‘‘Do  they  work  well  on  ordin¬ 
ary  prairie  land?”— Yes “Would  not  a  pair  of  large 

Percheron  horses  handle  a  gang  plow,  carrying  two 

shares,  with  sufficient  ease  ?”— Yes _ “And,  altogether, 

would  it  not  be  a  good  investment  for  a  young  man  just 
1  entering  the  profession  ’  of  farming  The  Percherons 
would  be  the  greater  investment,  and  a  very  desirable  one 
they  would  make.  Two  or  three  young  Percheron  mares 
from  which  you  could  get  two  colts  a  year  would  do  all 
your  plowing,  and  bring  a  large  increase  besides.  You 
would  have  to  import  them.  The  gang  plow,  or  double 
plow  rather,  drawn  by  two  or  three  heavy  horses,  is  just 
what  is  wanted  for  the  prairies. 

Will  IFisli  Breeding1  Pay  ? — “Sub¬ 
scriber,”  of  Lewisburg,  Preble  Co.,  O.,  describes  his  water 
privileges,  and  asks  advice,  which,  as  we  are  not  practical 
pisciculturists,  we  shrink  from  giving ;  and  were  we  to 
answer  the  questions  simply,  it  would  require  pages. 
Write  to  Wm.  Clift,  Mystic  Bridge,  Ct.;  Dr.  Slack, Blooms- 
burg,  N.  J. ;  or  S.  H.  Ainsworth,  West  Bloomfield,  N.  Y., 
for  advice.  If  good  fish  are  so  abundant  in  your  vicinity 
as  you  state,  it  would  hardly  pay ;  but  in  most  parts  of 
the  country  they  are  not,  and  it  would  pay  to  raise  them. 

Where  to  ILocate. — A  gentleman  in  St. 
Louis,  who  “can’t  stand  the  summers  there,”  and  who 
is  tired  of  commercial  life,  wants  “  a  good  country  home, 
with  enough  land  to  furnish  butter  and  milk,  fruit,  vege¬ 
tables,  etc.,  for  the  small  family,  and  food  for  the  animals 
on  the  place.  Does  not  want  to  farm  for  profit,  hut  for 
health  for  himself  and  his  family.”— He  wants  us  to  tell 
him  where  he  had  better  locate.  Of  course,  we  do  not 
propose  to  tell  him.  He  must  decide  for  himself.  There 
arc  thousands  of  just  such  places  as  he  wants.  If  he 
doubts  it,  let  him  advertise  in  the  Agriculturist.  And 
then  let  him  visit  all  the  places  offered  him.  He  will 
thus  find  abundant  occupation  for  a  year  or  two,  and  the 
travel  and  change  of  air  will  do  him  good.  But  seriously, 
and  in  point  of  fact,  such  a  place  as  he  wants  is  hard  to 
find.  A  small  farm  in  good  condition,  with  a  comfortable 
house  and  well-arranged  barns,  ice-house,  garden,  fruit 
and  ornamental  trees,  with  a  well-made  lawn  and  good 
roads  and  walks,  is  a  rare  thing  to  find,  and,  when  found, 
the  owner  does  not  want  to  sell  it.  For  a  bracing  at¬ 
mosphere  and  charming  scenery  we  should  look  among 
the  hills  and  valleys  of  New  England — say  Berkshire 
County,  Mass.  With  money  enough,  some  charming 
places  might  be  found  on  the  Hudson.  If  good  land  is 
desired,  in  addition  to  charming  scenery,  it  may  be  found 
among  the  Lakes  in  Western  New  York— say  New  Au¬ 
rora,  Geneva,  or  Canandaigua. 

Boiled  Corn  for  Hog's. — W.  H.  Barnes, 
Anderson  Co.,  Kansas,  asks:  “  Why  is  it  that  my  pigs 
will  not  eat  boiled  or  soaked  corn  ?”  He  says :  “  They 
will  run  about  and  squeal  and  fret  with  their  trough  full 
of  boiled  corn,  and  if  boiled  corn  and  raw  corn  are  scat¬ 
tered  together  in  the  pen,  they  will  Bort  out  the  raw  corn 
and  leave  the  soft  boiled  corn.  Nothing  hut  hunger  will 
drive  them  to  boiled  corn.” — We  presume  they  ate  it 
greedily  at  first,  but  they  want  variety.  Potatoes  would 
help  the  matter. 

Locality  far  Market  and  Fruit 
Gardening.— Book-Farmer  asks  if  a  place  on  Long 
Island,  25  miles  from  New  York  City,  would  be  a  suitable 
locality  for  him  to  raise  fruit  and  vegetables  for  the 
New  York  market,  and  what  kinds  he  shall  raise.— We 
think  25  miles  rather  too  far  out  to  profitably  raise  fruit 
or  vegetables  for  New  York;  the  distanc  should  not 
exceed  10  or  15  miles  from  Washington  or.  ulton  mark¬ 


ets,  New  York,  for  the  reason  that,  for 'the  business  to 
be  profitable,  particularly  for  vegetables,  the  less  hand¬ 
ling  the  better ;  and  if  you  are  within  the  distance  named, 
they  can  be  carried  in  and  sold  out  of  the  wagon  without 
removal.  For  the  kinds  of  vegetables  best  adapted  for 
market,  we  refer  you  to  Henderson’s  “Gardening  for 
Profit;”  of  fruits,  to  Fuller’s  “Small  Fruit  Culturist,” 
both  of  which  are  sold  at  this  office. 

Swamp-mud  Ashes. — “  A.  J.  M.”  If 
they  can  be  readily  gathered,  they  are  well  worth  drawing 
and  spreading  on  upland. 

In  teres  tc«l  Recommendations. — C. 
Thurston  asks :  “  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  nearly  every  thing 
connected  with  farming  is  only  or  mostly  recommended 
by  those  who  have  the  articles  for  sale  ?” — As  far  as  the 
Agricultural  Press  is  concerned,  we  can  say  decidedly  no. 
There  may  be  exceptions  to  this,  but  as  far  as  our  obser¬ 
vation  extends  we  think  that  the  leading  agricultural 
papers  throughout  the  country  praise  or  condemn  imple¬ 
ments,  seeds,  breeds  of  stock,  and  other  matters,  without 
the  least  interest  whatever  in  the  articles  under  consider¬ 
ation.  A  few  papers  published  in  connection  with  stores 
and  manufactories  are  of  course  mere  advertising  me¬ 
diums,  and  it  is  well  understood  that  they  are  such.  We 
often  request  a  person  to  give  us  an  account  of  an  article 
that  he  is  engaged  in  raising,  when  this  is  the  only  way 
in  which  we  can  get  the  information  required. 

Large  ffig'g'S. — A.  Clark,  Passaic,  N.  J., 
brings  in  four  hen’s  eggs,  which  weigh  15J4  oz.  The 
largest  one  weighs  4  oz.,  and  measures  8)4  inches  in  its- 
largest  circumference.  Who  can  beat  it? 

Smut  in  Wheat. — H.  Boand,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  The  “black”  upon  wheat  is  called  smut,  and 
the  use  of  blue  vitriol  that  you  have  seen  iu  Switzerland 
is  common  here  as  a  preventive. 

Gas.lime. — “  S.  R.  31. Hadlyme,  Conn.  It 
has  freqently  been  stated  in  these  columns  that  gas-lime 
that  has  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time  may  be 
used  wherever  other  lime  would  he  beneficial. 

Importation  of  Poultry. — Mr.  G.  II. 
Leavitt,  who  makes  a  specialty  of  Cochins,  has  recently 
imported  four  hens  and  a  cock  each,  of  White  and  Par, 
tridge  Cochins  ;  birds  which  have  taken  prizes  at  recent 
shows  in  England. 

Timothy  in  Pa. — Warren  Brink,  Pike  Co., 
Pa.,  .thinks  that  his  region  is  especially  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  timothy.  We  are  disposed  to  agree  with  him 
when  he  states  that  on  new  land  the  stalks  are  six  feet 
high,  with  heads  10  to  12  inches  long. 

Rye,  and- Abortion,  in  Cows. — “  E.  R. 
W.”  fed  his  cow  with  8  or  10  quarts  of  unground  rye 
a  week,  for  two  or  three  months  previous  to  the  time  of 
calving.  The  cow  dropped  her  calf  prematurely,  and 
asks  if  this  was  due  to  the  rye. — Rye  is  often  more  or 
less  ergotized,  i.e.,  infested  by  a  fungus.  Ergot  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  of  known  agents  for  producing  abor¬ 
tion.  It  is  very  probable  that  some  ergot  was  mixed 
with  the  rye,  and  that  the  effect  is  due  to  this  rather  than 
to  the  grain  itself.  What  say  others  ? 

Kerry  Cows. — Mr.  Ezra  Drew,  of  Orange 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  wants  to  know  where  he  can  get  Kerry  cows, 
and  whether  they  would  be  profitable  on  a  mountain 
farm.  The  late  Sanford  Howard  visited  the  native  dis¬ 
trict  of  the  Kerry  cow,  and  spoke  of  them  in  the  highest 
terms.  Some  of  them  have  been  imported,  but  we  do 
not  know  whether  they  have  proved  any  better  than 
some  of  our  small,  hardy,  native  cows. 

The  Tropliy  Tomato  Premium.— 

A  premium  of  $100  is  offered  for  the  largest  tomato  that 
shall  be  grown  during  the  coming  season  from  Colonel 
Waring’s  Headquarters  seed.  Those  to  whom  seed  has 
been  given  as  a  premium  for  subscriptions  to  the  Agri¬ 
culturist ,  or  Hearth  and  Home ,  can  compete  for  the  ize. 
The  fruit  is  to  be  sent  by  express,  prepaid,  to  the  office 
of  this  paper.  The  award  will  be  made  by  the  Editors, 
and  will  he  given  to  the  largest  (heaviest)  fruit  that  is 
perfectly  ripened,  and  free  from  irregularity  of  form. 
Hundreds  of  persons  have  announced  their  intention  of 
competing  for  the  premium ;  and  it  may  not  be  amiss 
for  ns  to  give  a  word  of  advice  to  such  of  our  readers  as 
desire  to  enter  the  lists.  The  secret  of  raising  large  and 
smooth  tomatoes  (it  being  understood  that  the  seed  of 
the  best-selected  fruit  is  a  sine  gtid  non),  lies  in  giving' 
them  an  abundant  supply  of  water ;  not  so  much  during 
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the  early  growth  of  the  plant,  for  at  this  time  they  usually 
get  enough  from  rains,  but  especially  during  the  ripening 
of  the  fruit,  and  in  keeping  the  soil  about  them  thor¬ 
oughly  stirred.  We  venture  to  predict  that  the  prize  will 
be  awarded  to  the  product  of  a  plant  about  which  the 
ground  has  been  hoed  every  morning  and  watered  every 
evening.  A  good  amount  of  leaf  should  be  left  on  the 
vine,  but  not  in  a  position  to  shade  or  shelter  the  few 
specimens  of  fruit  that  are  left  after  the  severe  thinning 
out  that  great  size  requires.  While  the  fruit  is  green, 
its  surfaces  perform  the  office  of  a  leaf,  and  it  feeds 
itself  directly  tVorn  the  atmosphere,  and,  therefore,  there 
should  be  a  free  circulation  of  air  about  it.  During  its 
ripening  it  needs  the  fullest  measure  of  direct  sunlight. 
If  the  vine  can  be  allowed  to  trail  on  the  ground— the 
fruit  being  slightly  elevated  by  little  mats  of  straw— it  is 
believed  that  the  growth  will  be  larger  than  when  trained 
on  a  trellis,  the  whole  weight  of  the  fruit  coming  upon 
the  stem.  Mrs.  Caroline  Graves,  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  says 
that  she  has  raised  the  tomato  from  selected  fruit,  weigh¬ 
ing  from  114  lbs.  to  2</2  lbs.  She  did  not  prune  her  vines 
at  all.  Her  plants  were  raised  in  hot-beds,  covered  with 
muslin  instead  of  glass. 

Foddcf  (Cora,-M.  J.  H.  Foster,  of  Greeley, 
Colorado,  in  a  letter  to  “Ogden  Farm,”  says:  “One 
season  I  grew  in  New  Jersey  as  high  as  five  acres  of 
fodder  coni  for  winter  feed.  I  had  no  scales  with  which 
to  ascertain  the  weight  per  acre  produced ;  but  I  became 
convinced  that  it  was  fully  three  times  what  the  same 
land  would  have  produced  in  timothy  hay,  besides  which 
it  was  much  better  for  milch  cows.  The  land  was  not 
rich,  was  strong  and  soddy,  and  the  hired  boys  (as  they 
will  generally)  sowed  it  too  thickly'.  My  rule  was  to 
grow  ten  stalks  per  foot  of  row.  On  this  land  I  only 
wanted  six  per  foot,  but  I  got  nearer  fifteen  ;  conse¬ 
quently,  it  did  not  grow  over  four  feet  high.  It  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  but  few  “nubbin  '  in;  but  when  we 
came  to  feed  in  winter,  the  dung  of  the  cows  was  freely 
interspersed  with  undigested  grains  of  corn.  There  was 
evidently  far  more  grain  upon  it  than  we  thought  there 
was.  1  never  had  cows  do  so  well.  I  fed  horses  on  it 
for  two  months  or  more  without  any  grain,  and  they  did 
■well,  and  worked  moderately,  doing  the  usual  winter 
hauling.  I  never  had  any  trouble  in  curing.  I  used  to 
cut  it  up,  and  place  it  in  shocks  of  the  same  size 
as  one  hundred  hills  of  corn  would  make.  De¬ 
layed  cutting  until  late— say  ten  days  before  we  ex¬ 
pected  frost.  Generally,  though  not  always,  I  let  it  wilt 
fora  few  hours  before  shocking,  cutting  from  the  time 
the  dew  was  off  until  about  2  P.  M.,  then  shocked  up.  I  do 
not  know  that  wilting  is  necessary.  In  pleasantweather, 
in  December,  we  divided  the  shocks  in  four,  tied  with 
rye-straw,  and  hauled  to  the  barn  :  never  stowed  it  more 
than  six  feet  deep  in  the  mow.  If  the  shocks  arc  well 
made,  it  will  keep  nearly  all  winter  in  the  shock.  The 
leaves  get  matted  on  the  outside,  and  turn  the  water  j 
nicely.” — (Note.)  The  foregoing  indicates  the  value  of 
corn  fodder  in  an  unmistakable  way ;  and  we  have  no 
dcubt  that,  when  grown  to  the  degree  of  ripeness  de¬ 
scribed,  the  question  of  curing  for  winter  becomes  very 
simple.  It  can  hardly  be  doubtful,  however,  that  the 
fodder  would  be  more  nutritious,  if  cut  when  in  blossom, 
rather  than  after  the  grain  is  ripened.  The  question  to  j 
be  decided  is,  whether,  while  the  stalks  are  full  of  sap—  I 
a  sap  containing  a  good  deal  of  sugar  and  other  matters  j 
that  ferment  readily — it  will  be  practicable,  without  the 
aid  of  artificial  heat,  to  cure  them  so  thoroughly  that 
they  will  not  spoil.  If  this  can  be  done  at  all,  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  will  be  by  the  aid  of  very  thorough  wilting 
before  shocking,  by  pntting  the  shocks  into  small  stacks 
as  soon  as  they  are  dry  enough,  and  by  postponing  the 
hauling  into  barn  until  cold  weather.  It  is  very  doubt- 
lul  whether  fifteen  plants  to  the  foot,  or  even  thirty, 
would  be  too  many,  if  the  land  were  in  the  condition 
best  suited  to  the  growth  of  fodder  corn— that  is,  in.  good 
tilth  and  perfectly  gorged  with  rich  manure. 


Bee  Notes.—  By  M.  Quinby. 

When  the  weather  is  wet  or  cold  for  a  few  days,  light 
colonies  will  need  especial  care  to  prevent  starving.  In 
favorable  springs  a  small  proportion  of  stocks  will  swarm 
during  the  blossoming  of  apple  orchards.  Many  will 
swarm  about  the  time  these  blossoms  disappear,  but  not 
generally  until  clover  comes.  Bees  that  do  not  gain  in 
honey  during  the  season  of  apple-blossoms,  will  be  quite 
sure  to  need  feeding  before  that  time.  A  knowledge  of 
their  natural  history  is  quite  as  convenient  this  month  as 
any  other.  The  appearance  of  the  queen-cells  indicate 
when  to  expect  swarms.  With  the  movable  comb-hive 
it  Is  only  necessary  to  quiet  them  with  smoke  or  sugar- 
water,  when  the  frames  can  be  lifted  out  and  seen.  The 
box-hive  must  be  inverted.  The  examination  is  more 
difficult,  and  the  results  more  uncertain,  but  with  smoke 
it  can  be  done.  The  queen-cells  are  generally  found  on 


the  edge  of  combs,  from  three  to  twenty  in  number.  The 
open  end  being  downward,  the  contents  are  easily  seen. 
They  are  sealed  up  when  about  an  inch  long,  when,  if  the 
weather  is  fine,  the  old  queen  leaves  with  the  first  swarm. 
The  advantage  of  being  tolerably  sure  when  the  swarm 
will  appear  is  obvious.  They  will  be  a  little  in  advance 
or  behind  this  period,  in  proportion  as  honey  is  plenty 
or  scarce.  If  through  neglect  it  is  uncertain  whether  a 
hive  has  swarmed,  and  none  of  these  cells  are  found  oc¬ 
cupied,  it  is  evidence  that  they  have  not.  Second  and 
third  swarms,  hived  now,  will  be  likely  to  get  enough 
honey  to  winter  them,  unless  the  season  is  very  poor. 
This  may  be  done  when  increase  of  stocks  is  more  de¬ 
sirable  than  box  honey.  Have  all  hives  clean  and  some¬ 
what  rough  inside.  Swarms  should  be  hived  immediately 
after  clustering.  Get  all  in,  if  possible.  Stir  them  gen¬ 
tly,  or  sprinkle  with  water,  if  obstinate.  Set  them  on  the 
stand  at  once.  Raise  the  front  one-half  inch  and  protect 
from  the  sun.  I  much  prefer  artificial  swarming,  being 
careful  to  do  it  only  when  the  bees  are  getting  honey  and 
seem  prosperous.  More  of  this  in  the  season,  but  ’tis 
well  to  think  of  it  now. 

Those  that  have  practiced  transferring  from  the  box- 
liive  to  the  movable  combs,  and  prevented  swarming  alto¬ 
gether,  have  obtained  so  much  better  results  that  I  cannot 
avoid  giving  directions  for  doing  it,  and  will  follow  next 
month  with  others,  for  the  transferred  hives  or  11011- 
swarmers.  Any  time  before  the  25th  of  May  in  this  lati¬ 
tude,  the  box-hive  may  be  treated  as  follows,  and  the 
best  results  realized  '  The  hive,  frames,  and  comb,  being 
ready,  proceed  to  raise  the  hive  a  little,  and  smoke  just 
enough  to  keep  the  bees  quiet.  Bring  into  a  warm  room, 
the  windows  all  darkened  but  one,  so  that  the  few  bees 
that  fly  will  gather  to  the  light,  ready  to  be  brushed  into 
the  hive  when  that  is  arranged.  Turn  the  hive  bottom 
up  on  a  table.  With  a  long  thin  knife  loosen  the  combs 
from  the  sides.  Split  each  of  the  sides  in  several  pieces 
with  an  ax,  and  remove  three  of  them,  leaving  the 
combs  standing  upright.  Very  many  of  the  bees,  by  this 
time,  will  creep  to  the  top  of  the  combs,  and  collect  in 
little  clusters,  showing  no  disposition  to  sting.  The 
outside  comb  is  cut  off  at  what  is  now  the  bottom,  and 
lifted  out  and  laid  on  a  flat  surface,  and  the  bees  brushed 
back ;  the  edges  trimmed  until  they  just  fit  the  frame. 
The  combs  are  held  in  frames  by  splints,  as  described  in 
“  Bee-keeping  Explained.”  When  arranged,  it  is  put  in 
place  in  the  new  hive.  The  drone-comb  should  be  nearly 
all  rejected. 

The  bees  on  the  second  comb,  taken  out,  may  be 
brushed  into  the  new  hive,  where  they  will  gather  on  the 
first  comb.  All  the  combs  containing  brood  must  be 
placed  in  the  same  relative  position  that  they  occupied 
before,  as  the  same  number  of  bees  can  better  protect 
them  from  the  cold.  When  all  is  done,  the  scattered  bees 
on  the  window  are  brushed  down  into  the  hive,  which 
should  be  placed  directly  under  it.  All  should  be  made 
to  go  among  the  combs.  The  hive  is  now  to  be  closed 
and  carried  to  the  stand.  The  chances  are  that  there 
will  be  room  enough  to  hold  all  stores  that  are  gathered 
until  next  month,  yet  if  they  seem  crowded,  give  another 
comb  or  two. 


A11  Egg'  Farm. 

by  h.  h.  STODDAiiD. — First  Article. 

The  tendency  is  for  fanning  to  become  di¬ 
vided  into  specialties.  It  is  only  through 
division  of  labor  that  the  precision  and  skill 
can  be  attained  that  becomes  necessary  as  com¬ 
petition  grows  keener.  Mixed  fanning  begins 
already  to  stand  at  a  disadvantage.  Sheep 
farms,  farms  for  milk,  others  for  butter,  small 
fruits,  market  vegetables,  and  so  on,  are  accom¬ 
plished  facts.  Eggs  and  fowls  form  such  im¬ 
portant  articles  of  food,  that  they  must  in  turn 
become  a  specialty,  and  be  produced  for  the 
use  of  the  great  cities  by  extensive  establish¬ 
ments  conducted  systematically,  instead  of  in 
the  old  uncertain  time-taking  wray  of  a  few  on 
each  farm.  The  wholesale  production  of  fowls 
for  the  table  has  already  succeeded  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  but  to  raise  eggs  on  a  large  scale  is  a  much 
more  difficult  undertaking;  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  following  is  the  first  correct  system 
ever  published.  Several  joint-stock  companies 
in  England  have  attempted  certain  plans,  pos¬ 
sessing  in  some  respects  much  merit,  particu¬ 
larly  Mr.  Geyelin’s,  but  some  defect  has  pre¬ 
vented  success ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
numerous  individual  undertakings  in  this  and 


other  countries.  The  production  of  eggs  mvrst' 
always  be  the  key  to  the  poultry  interest,  be¬ 
cause  raising  pullets  for  layers  brings  so  many 
supernumerary  cocks,  that  these,  with  the  fowls 
past  their  prime,  always  keep  that  side  of  the 
market  better  supplied  than  the  egg  depart¬ 
ment,  and  therefore  special  establishments  for 
raising  table  poultry  will  not  in  the  long  run  be 
demanded. 

In  managing  animals  of  any  kind  we  must, 
follow  Nature,  for  she  will  neither  follow  us 
nor  be  driven.  The  domestication  of  animals 
was  only  possible  at  the  outset  by  proceeding 
on  a  natural  ground- work.  To  illustrate  :  man 
domesticated  dogs  that,  when  wild,  followed 
one  of  their  own  number  for  leader,  by  install¬ 
ing  himself  as  leader  instead — so  naturalists 
state — and  the  cat  will  never  be  domesticated  in 
such  a  way  as  to  follow  her  master  when  he 
changes  his  abode,  because  originally  a  solitary 
animal.  Just  so  the  domestication  of  hens  was 
effected  by  building  upon  an  original  founda¬ 
tion.  In  understanding  the  nature  and  needs  of 
fowls,  it  will  assist  if  we  investigate  the  condi¬ 
tion  and  habits  of  the  wild  parent  stock  in  In¬ 
dia,  for  the  nature  of  any  species  remains  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  for  long  periods.  The  transfer 
from  forest  to  farm  has  affected  the  life  and 
most  important  habits  surprisingly  little.  The 
tame  fowls  have  the  same  cries  of  warning  to 
each  other,  and  other  language,  that  observers 
have  found  in  their  native  jungles;  they  still 
hide  their  nests  in  some  corner,  just  as  if  they 
were  selecting  a  nook  in  a  thicket;  and  they 
are  attached  to  the  premises  where  they  live, 
as  they  and  all  other  gallinaceous  birds  are  to 
some  small  district,  when  wild.  The  wild 
jungle  fowl  is  by  no  means  foreign  to  our  sub¬ 
ject;  and  in  attempting  to  manage  poultry  by 
thousands,  only  a  proper  regard  for  original 
nature  will  prevent  failure.  According  to  this 
nature  they  live  during  the  breeding  season  in 
distinct  families  under  polygamj’.  Each  family 
group  has  by  tacit  agreement  a  part  of  the  forest 
for  its  beat,  and  the  exclusion  of  strangers  of 
the  same  species  secures  privacy  and  tranquil¬ 
lity.  They  have  their  freedom ,  and  in  that 
word  are  comprehended  the  needful  exercise, 
sun,  pure  air,  shade,  and  varied  diet. 

Some  plans  upon  a  large  scale  have  secured 
small  separate  flocks  without  freedom,  and 
others  have  secured  freedom  without  separ¬ 
ation.  Small  flocks  at  liberty  on  distinct  farms 
have  been  kept  successfully  during  centuries, 
because  the  owners  were  unconsciously  imitat¬ 
ing  the  natural  groups  of  wild  jungle  fowl. 
But  when  it  has  been  found  that  a  flock  of 
twenty  gave  a  handsome  profit,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  has  been  increased  to  hundreds  to  multiply 
the  gains,  an  unnatural  mob  has  been  formed, 
the  hereditary  instincts  violated,  and  laying 
checked.  The  confusion  has  not,  however, 
lessened  the  amount  of  feed  consumed,  and  pe¬ 
cuniary  results  have  been  the  wrong  way. 
When  it  is  attempted  to  divide  the  number, 
and  place  in  separate  inclosures,  the  results  are 
still  far  from  satisfactory.  Small  flocks  kept 
yarded,  may  be  multiplied  on  the  same  farm  to 
any  desired  extent;  but  their  wants  can  be  all 
supplied  only  through  an  amount  of  labor  that 
eats  up  the  profits.  I11  this  land  of  high  wages 
the  expense  of  attendance  determines  to  a  great 
extent  the  success  of  the  whole  project.  All 
persons  who  have  tried  managing  a  number  of 
yards,  are  agreed  as  to  the  great  labor  involved 
when  thorough  care  is  taken,  while  without 
such  care  thrift  cannot  be  maintained  under  the 
inclosure  system. 

Upon  our  poultry  farm,  then,  we  dispense 
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with  yards  (excepting  for  some  special  pur¬ 
poses),  and  imitate  a  country  town ,  where  is  sta¬ 
tioned  at  every  farm-yard  a  flock.  This  method 
we  know  lias  succeeded  for  hundreds  of  years , 
since  men  became  partly  civilized ;  so  it  is  no 
new  experiment,  and  it  is  based  on  a  state  of 
things  still  older ,  extending  beyond  the  period 
of  domestication.  Across  a  tract  of  62’ h  acres, 
100  rods  square,  run  parallel  wagon  roads,  10 
rods  apart,  with  fowl-houses  located  quincunx 
style,  every  10  rods.  In  this  way  each  house  is 
surrounded  with  six  others,  and  is  10  rods  to 
11  and  a  fraction,  from  each.  Now,  when  a 
flock  is  attached  to  each  farm-yard  in  a  village, 
and  runs  at  liberty,  the  premises  may  be  as 
near  each  other  as  8,  or  0  rods  even,  without 
danger  of  the  birds  straying,  ordinarily,  when 
once  fairly  domiciled.  This  is  because  the 
neighbors’  premises  have  a  different  look,  and 
the  buildings,  garden,  orchard,  shrubbery,  and 
fences,  serve  as  landmarks  to  enable  them  to 
find  their  way  back.  To  make  each  flock  upon 
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DIAGRAM  OF  EGG  FARM. 

our  tract  know  its  home,  we  have  three  styles 
of  buildings,  so  unlike  in  color  and  other  re¬ 
spects,  as  to  be  distinguished  by  their  occupants, 
and  these  alternate  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent 
mistakes.  Here  the  ancient  instincts  of  the 
birds  are  our  reliance,  their  powers  of  discrim¬ 
inating  locality  being  very  strong.  It  must  be 
kept  in  mind  that  any  faculty  which  was  of  use 
when  the  race  was  wild  may  be  definitely 
counted  on,  unless  it  has  since  been  persistently 
bred  out.  The  buildings  are  white,  black,  and 
uncolored,  in  succession,  so  that  the  six  imme¬ 
diately  adjoining  any  one,  are  none  of  them 
like  itself.  The  white  and  black  coloring  arc 
of  the  cheapest  sort — lime-wash  and  coal-tar. 

In  the  diagram,  showing  a  portion  of  the 
farm,  the  quincunx  order  is  shown,  and  the 
position  of  the  wagon  path  is  indicated  by  the 
dotted  line.  The  alternation  of  the  colors  of 
buildings  will  be  understood  from  the  white, 
black  and  tinted  dots. 

While  pursuing  the  experiments  which  led  to 
this  system,  we  early  perceived  that  while  a 
flock  thus  situated  would  stay  near  home  so 
long  as  no  person  approached,  when  feeding 
them,  we  were  followed  by  birds  from  neigh¬ 
boring  flocks,  and  there  was  confusion.  Then, 
so  accustomed  do  fowls  become  to  associating 
the  sight. of  their  keeper  with  a  boon,  that  they 
will-  follow,  him  from  one  station  to  another, 
where  on  his  rounds  collecting  eggs,  dr  attending 
to  other  matters.  True,  their  ability  to  find  tlieir 
way  back  is  WO-ndeffuT,  but  fighting  follows  "in¬ 
trusions,  and  thus  the  'quiet  and  order- so: essen¬ 
tial  to  laying  are  impaired.  Besides,  frequent 
association  Of  this  kind  will,  after  awhile;  break 
down  all  distinction  between  neighboring  flocks. 
Such  a  trouble  would  be  fatal  to  the  wfliole  plan. 


The  solution  of  this  difficulty  is  original  with 
our  system,  and  the  key  to  its  success.  The 
feeding  business  is  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  and 
the  only  reason  why  fowls  follow  their  keeper. 
The  remedy  is  to  bring  about  the  feeding  indi¬ 
rect!}'.  From  earliest  chickenhood  the  birds  are 
brought  up  so  as  to  never  perceive  that  the 
keeper  has  any  thing  to  do  with  their  feed.  The 
small  coops  for  young  chickens  (on  a  separate 
part  of  the  farm)  have  boxes  where  the  feed  is 
placed,  and  a  simple  contrivance  attached,  that 
does  not  admit  the  chickens  until  some  time  af¬ 
terward.  This  device  will  be  described  in  the 
article  on  buildings.  Adult  fowls  are  given 
soft  feed  early  in  the  morning  in  a  feed- box  in 
their  house,  so  constructed  that  the  keeper  is 
not  seen  by  them  at  all.  All  the  hard  grain  for 
the  day’s  allowance  is  deposited  in  a  pile  of 
straw  outside,  before  they  are  let  out  of  the 
building,  and  it  is  a  day’s  work  for  them  to 
scratch  for  it.  This  employment  is  very  salu¬ 
tary  to  their  health  and  spirits,  and  assists  in 
keeping  the  flock  together.  The  bright  eye  and 
keen  faculty  for  prying  and  searching  are  em¬ 
ployed,  instead  of  the  birds  moping  or  standing 
listless.  They  feel  as  if  everything  was  right 
and  natural,  and  this  influences  laying  to  a  sur¬ 
prising  degree.  The  sight  of  the  keeper  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  no  gift  or  boon  whatever,  scrupulous 
care  being  taken  during  the  15  to  18  months 
that  limit  the  lives  of  most  of  the  main  laying- 
stock,  never  to  throw  to  them,  directly,  a  morsel 
of  food  or  allow  them  to  see  the  drinking-vessels 
filled.  All  motions  near  the  fowls  should  be 
slow  and  gentle;  they  should  never  be  fright¬ 
ened,  and  should  regard  their  keeper  with  nei¬ 
ther  fear  nor  aversion,  but  with  total  indiffer¬ 
ence.  The  two  points,  of  differently  appearing 
premises  at  different  stations,  and  indirect  feed¬ 
ing,  both  being  attended  to,  we  are  enabled  to 
keep  separate  flocks  in  freedom  upon  one  farm 
without  yards.  The  method  of  overcoming,  by 
use  of  a  team,  the  loss  of  time  in  attendance 
caused  by  the  scattering  of  the  buildings,  will 
be  described  in  its  proper  place,  as  well  as  the 
ways  of  securing  throughout  the  greatest  econ¬ 
omy  in  labor  and  lumber.  The  description  of 
soil  and  location,  buildings,  breeds,  and  general 
management,  will  also  appear  in  future  articles. 
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Ogden  Farm  Papers— Ho.  17. 

A  subscriber  of  the  Agriculturist  writes : 
“Will  Mr.  Waring  please  give  a  balance-sheet 
of  his  farming  operations  at  Ogden  Farm  an¬ 
nually?  If  he  will,  it  would  be  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  to  many  of  us  farmers.  We  are  will¬ 
ing  to  try  similar  farming/believing  it  will  pay 
in  time ;  but  would  like  to  know  how  much  we 
must  sink  before  it  will  pay,  that  we  may  know 
whether  we  can  stand  it.”  This  reminds  me, 
“  Whosoever  shall  compel  thee  to  go  a  mile,  go 
with  him  twain.”  The  inexorable  public,  at 
whose  behest  I  stand,  draws  from  me  month 
after  month  a  good  many  details  of  my  farming- 
affairs,  and  I  am,  of  course,  glad  that  they  are 
interesting  to  so  many  readers;  but  there  is  a 
point  beyond  which  it  hardly  seems  necessary 
to  go.  The  line  must  be  drawn  somewhere.  I 
draw  it  at  a  balance-sheet. 

It  would  be  impossible  now  to  offer,  any  fail- 
statement  of  the  true  position  of  an  Operation 
like  that  at  Ogden  Farm.  The  investment  of 
moiicy  has  hardly  been  made  in  a  single- in¬ 
stance  with  a  view  to  immediate  results,  and’ 
the'exRct  effect  it  has  on  the  filial  condition  of 
the  farm  and  its  finances  cannot  be  justly  esti¬ 
mated  in  advance.  I  cim  only  say  that  what¬ 


ever  has  been  done  has  been  with  a  view  to 
profitable  improvement,  and  while  the  mistakes 
that  are  inseparable  from  new  undertakings 
have  not  been  entirely  escaped,  I  hope  that  the 
issue  will  show  that  my  outlays,  viewed  as  a 
whole,  have  not  been  injudicious. 

Some  years  hence,  when  I  can  sJiow  a  profit, 
I  shall  have  no  hesitation  in  making-a  public 
exhibition  of  my  accounts,  for  it  would  do  good 
as  an  encouragement  to  others;  but  until  I  can 
show  a  profit  in  money ,  there  would  be  no  good 
end  subserved  by  parading  my  balance-sheet. 
No  such  statement  can  be  of  much  value  as  a 
guide  to  other  farmers,  except  in  a  very  general 
way;  for  circumstances  'alter  cases,  and  farm¬ 
ing  is  a  business  of  circumstances  which  are 
never  the  same  in  any  two  instances.  From  the 
farmer  himself  to  the  land  he  works,  there  is  to 
be  found  in  every  thing  some  reason  for  doing 
or  not  doing  what, under  other  conditions,  would 
be  most  proper  or  most  improper;  and  what¬ 
ever  be  the  facilities  at  the  farmer’s  hands,  and 
however  much  or  little  capital  he  may  invest, 
the  measure  of  his  success  is  usually  to  be 
found  in  his  ability  to  make  the  most  of  his  op¬ 
portunities,  to  decide  on  the  wisest  course  to 
pursue,  and,  having  decided  on  it,  to  stick  to  it 
through  thick  and  thin,  no  matter  how  discour¬ 
aging  it  may  sometimes  seem.  When  I  can 
show  a  profit,  my  showing  will  induce  some 
people  to  undertake  to  follow  in  my  tracks,  and 
many  of  them  will  fail,  because  they  should 
have  laid  out  new  courses  for  themselves ; 
others,  who  are  wiser,  will  see  in  the  example 
only  the  fact  that  good  farming,  well  followed, 
is  a  good  business,  and  they  will  feel  secure  in 
adopting  such  improvements,  not  as  have  been 
found  best  under  my  circumstances,  but  as  are 
best  suited  to  their  own. 

Were  I  obliged,  now,  to  make  a  balance- 
sheet  that  expressed  my  own  estimate  of  the 
state  of  affairs  at  Ogden  Farm,  I  should  make 
it  include  a  long  look  ahead,  comprising  not 
only  the  value  of  the  manure  I  have  already 
accumulated,  but  the  effect  on  a  naturally  good, 
but  long  abused  soil,  of  the  application  and  re¬ 
application  of  this  manure — of  the  chemical 
action  of  the  air,  and  the  rain-fall,  that  thorough 
draining  and  thorough  cultivation  will  allow  to 
have  its  effect  in  developing  the  native  fertility 
of  the  land — and  of  that  greatest  of  all  amelior¬ 
ating  influences,  the  decay  in  the  soil  of  the 
roots  of  good  crops.  And  the  whole  of  this 
part  of  the  estimate  would  have  to  be  sustained 
only  by  faith :  the  faith,  namely,  that  good 
farming  is  sure  to  prosper  in  the  end.  In  this 
faith  I  work  and  write;  and  I  do  not  shrink 
from  the  responsibility  of  urging  all  who  care 
for  improvement  to  accept  it  entirely,  and  to 
guide  their  actions  by  it. 

Whatever  may  be  said  on  the  question  of 
profit,  we  arc  now  drawing  rousing  dividends  ; 
drawing  them  with  double  teams,  out  of  the 
barn-cellar.  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  manure 
in  my  time,  but  I  think  I  have  never  seen  such 
“richness”  as  this.  We  use  no  litter,  bedding 
our  animals  with  beach  sand.  The  consequence 
is  that  our  manure  is  worth,  load  for  load,  fully 
three  times  as  much  as  that  made  with  profuse 
littering,  to  say  nothing  of  some  25  or  30  tons 
of  wheat-bran,  and  800  bushels  of  corn,  and 
considerable  other  grain  that  will  have  been 
consumed  by  the  stock  by  the  time  the  feeding 
season  has  ended. 

Another  correspondent  asks:  “What  can  a 
man  do  on  50  acres  of  fair  land  at  green-soiling 
cows  for  buttermilk,  and  will  "it  pay  where  there 
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is  no  home  demand  for  milk  (350  miles  from 
New  York).  Would  you  recommend  fixed 
stanchions  where  the  cows  are  to  be  kept  up 
most  of  the  time,  or  would  you  have  them  tied? 
Is  it  best  to  feed  the  cattle  in  the  stable  or  in  a 
small  lot?  Perhaps  you  will  tell  us  how  to 
manage  this  thing  most  economically/or  a  poor 
man,  commencing  at  the  stages/  soiling  crops ; 
how  cut ;  how  fed;  and  how  much  exercise 
cows  require  to  keep  them  healthy.  We  are 
near  a  creamery,  and  want  to  keep  all  the  cows 
we  can,  and  do  them  well.”  The  subjects  cov¬ 
ered  by  this  letter  are.of  sufficiently  general  in¬ 
terest  to  justify  the  devotion  of  a  little  space  to 
their  discussion.  It  being  assumed  that  although 
too  far  away  to  send  milk  to  the  city,  there  is  a 
sufficient  local  demand  for  cream  (or  for  milk) 
to  make  it  desirable  to  keep  as  many  cows  as 
possible ;  that  the  land  (50  acres)  is  of  fail- 
quality;  and  that  the  farmer  has  no  means  for 
rapid  improvement;  the  question  is:  How  shall 
lie  proceed  to  make  the  most  of  his  chances? 

Let  us  suppose  that  he  has  now  12  native 
cows  of  fair  average  quality.  As  it  is  too  late 
to  sow  oats  for  soiling,  and  as  rye  should  have 
been  sowed  last  fall  to  be  of  any  use  this  season, 
the  best  plan  will  be  to  sow  5  or  6  acres  of  the 
best  of  the  hind  to  some  gourd  seed-corn  for  green 
fodder  (put  in  in  drills  and  heavily  manured , 
even  if  it  is  necessary  to  borrow  money  to  buy 
bone-dust  or  Peruvian  guano),  and  to  continue 
in  the  old  way  until  this  begins  to  show  signs 
of  tasseling  out.  At  this  time  add  to  the  herd 
C  of  the  best  cows  to  be  found,  and  if  cream  is 
the  object,  buy  a  yearling  Jersey  bull.  The 
corn  fodder,  if  manure  has  been  abundantly  ap¬ 
plied  to  it,  will  support  tiie  herd  until  frost,  al¬ 
lowing  a  good  second  cutting  to  be  taken  from 
i  he  meadows  early  enough  for  a  good  fall 
growth  to  protect  them  through  the  winter,  and 
saving  them  from  the  great  injury  that  pasturing 
ai  ways  causes  them.  Some  of  the  pastures,  too, 
may  be  made  to  yield  a  little  hay  at  a  late 
mowing.  The  extra  hay  made  in  this  way 
would  often  be  enough  to  feed  the  extra  stock 
through  the  winter,  but  it  will  be  the  safest  plan 
to  raise  a  few  hundred  bushels  of  roots  to  make 
sure  of  having  enough,  and  to  convince  the 
farmer  that  he  can  never  afford  to  do  without 
them.  With  their  aid,  the  18  cows  should  come 
out  the  next  spring  in  better  condition  than  the 
13  did  this  spring.  This  is  not,  it  is  true,  a  very 
brilliant  showing,  but  it  is  best  to  “  make  haste 
slowly,”  and  (as  we  are  short  of  capital)  to  avoid 
the  necessity  for  buying  fodder.  We  have  de¬ 
voted  one  year  to  getting  ready,  and  the  prepa¬ 
ration  has  included  the  sowing  of  4  or  5  acres 
of  good  land  to  rye — in  September — for  our 
first  soiling  crop,  and  of  a  like  quantity  of  oats 
to  follow  it  (the  gap,  if  there  is  one,  being  filled 
by  grass  cut  from  the  meadows).  During  the 
year  we  will  have  studied  “Quincy  on  Soiling 
Cattle,”  and  the  articles  on  the  subject  in  the 
Agriculturist ,  and  shall  have  made  out  a  system 
for  soiling  better  suited  to  our  purposes  than 
any  man  writing  without  a'  knowledge  of  our 
circumstances  could  make  for  us ;  that  is  to  say, 

I  Cannot  tell  any  man  whose  farm  I  do  not 
know,  when,  what,  and  how  much  to  plant, 
one-lialf  so  well  as  he  can  find  it  out  for  him¬ 
self  if  he  will  make  a  serious  study  of  it  I  can  1 
tell  him  one  thing,  however,  that  he  may  not 
already  know,  that  is,  that  much  of  his  success 
will  depend  on  the  improvement  of  his  herd. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  extent  to'  which  the  j 
product  of  a  herd  can  be  increased  by  careful  j 
selection  and  suitable  feeding,  I  quote  from  a 


letter  recently'-  received  from  Mr.  C.  D.  Avery, 
of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. :  “Having  just  completed 
my  Milk  Report  for  1870,  perhaps  a  few  items 
from  it  may  be  of  interest  to  you,  especially  as 
farm  statistics  are  not  often  obtainable  unless 
guessed  at.  I  will  state  that  my  farm  of  80 
acres,  one  mile  out  of  town,  is  kept  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk  sold  in  the  city,  and  grain  and 
fodder,  particularly  for  the  cows.  I  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  raise  such  stock  as  I  would  prefer ; 
hence  I  have  only  a  good  selection  of  such 


cows  as  I  can  find  about  here. 

Average  number  of  cows  kept. ...  IS 

“  product  of  milk  per  cow.  5,359  lbs. 

“  price  per  quart .  4"/ioo  cents. 

“  time  of  cows  in  milk 9  mos.  3  wks.  1  dy. 

“  number  of  cows  in  milk 

for  the  season .  142/3 

“  number  of  cows  dry  for 

the  season .  8l/s 


We  estimate  a  quart  of  milk  to  weigh  2  lbs. 
My  gain  in  milk  for  1870  over  1809,  was  164 
lbs.  per  cow;  and  in  1869,  over  1868,  the  gain 
was  486  lbs.  I  am  satisfied  a  better  class  of 
cows,  and  a  better  mode  of  feeding,  will  improve 
these  results.” 

This  is  not  only  an  example  of  rare  precision 
in  the  keeping  of  farm  records,  but  it  shows  a 
remarkable  gain  in  money  returns,  still  more  in 
profit,  for  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  costs 
more  for  food  for  the  better  cows  than  for  the 
poorer  ones,  while  the  cost  of  attendance  was 
precisely  the  same.  Taking  the  price  of  milk 
at  5  cents,  the  gain  in  1870  over  1868  was  $16.25 
per  cow,  being  $392.50  for  the  herd.  This,  if  I 
understand  it,  is  what  is  meant  by  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  our  agriculture — an  addition  to  the 
money  profit  of  farming,  without  a  correspond¬ 
ing  increase  of  capital  invested. 

Feed  as  we  may,  avc  cannot  make  good  and 
cheap  butter  from  a  poor  coav.  The  more  Ave 
improve  our  stock,  the  more  money  avc  shall 
make;  and  improvement  (for  a  butter  dairy) 
must  lie  in  the  direction  of  a  more  complete 
extraction  of  the  nutriment  of  the  food  and  its 
more  complete  conversion  into  cream.  We  Avant 
the  highest  type  of  the  Jersey — a  butter  breed 
almost  exclusively — or  as  near  an  approach  to 
it  as  our  means  Avili  alloAV.  A  “poor  man” 
cannot  at  once  set  tip  a  herd  of  Jerseys,  but  no 
farmer  who  oAvns  50  acres  of  fair  land  is  so  poor 
that  he  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  thorough-bred 
Jersey  bull  from  which  to  raise  grade  heifers  to 
take  the  place  of  his  present  stock.  The  first 
cross  Avili  be  much  improved,  and  the  heifers 
may  be  alloAved  to  breed  at  2  years,  so  that  in  4 
years  there  will  be  a  good  sprinkling  of  3 14- 
breds.  This  generation  may  be  sired  by  the 
same  bull  that  sired  their  dams,  thus  much  of 
in-breeding  doing  no  harm  when  the  sire  is  a 
thorough-bred;  but  after  this  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  change  the  bull.  Of  course  good  “  native  ” 
coavs  should  be  selected  at  the  outset.  All  pom- 
milkers  should  be  sold  off  and  their  places  sup¬ 
plied  Avith  the  very  best  that  can  be  found. 
Such  a  plan,  coupled  Avith  soiling,  will  enable 
any  farmer  to  double  his  net  income  within  five 
years  if  he  is  farming  only  so  much  land  as  he 
can  properly  take  care  of. 

As  to  stanchions,  “I  go  agin  ’em,  that’s  flat.” 

I  think  them  an  invention  of  the  enemy — of 
comfort  and  thrift.  It-is  true,  they  are  conven¬ 
ient  and  effectual.  A  .coav  once  locked  in  betAveen 
stout  stanchions  is  as  fixed  as  a  man  with  his 
head  in  a  pillory,  and  I  think  about  as  comfort¬ 
able.  My  coavs  are  tied  Avith  3-foot  chains  and 
broad  collars  around  their  necks,  and  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  they  are  much  more  comfortable  than  .j 


. 


they  Avould  be  in  stanchions.  When  they  finish 
their  meals  they  lie  doAvu  and  stay  down,  which 
stanchioned  coavs  do  not,  for  when  a  single  posi¬ 
tion  becomes  tiresome  they  must  get  up  to 
change  it,  while  my  animals  can  loll  about,  lick 
their  sides,  and  stretch  themselves  out  at  full 
length  without  rising.  I  sometimes  find  a  coav 
lying  flat  on  her  side,  Avith  her  head  on  the  floor 
and  all  four  legs  stretched  out,  like  a  dead  coav, 
but  for  the  flirting  of  her  tail;  and  if  she  don’t 
enjoy  it,  there  is  no  enjoyment  to  be  had  in  a 
coAV-stall.  I  would  like  to  see  a  coav  attempt 
this  sort  of  luxury  in  stanchions. 

There  is  no  other  place  Avhere  a  cow  can  be 
fed  ,so  regularly,  nor  so  economically,  as  from 
her  oavii  manger,  and  no  place  where  she  will 
eat  so  quietly,  for  slieknoAVS  that  the  “  master” 
coav  is  snugly  tied  in  her  own  place,  and  cannot 
\  come  to  drive  her  aAvay  from  her  feed.  If  peace 
of  mind  is  important  to  a  coav,  Ave  can  but  pity 
the  poor  brute  -who  is  the  butt  of  the  yard,  and 
is  only  able  to  snatch  a  mouthful  here  and  one 
there,  as  she  is  driven  from  one  pile  of  fodder  to 
another,  cheAving  her  plunder  as  she  runs. 


Biding  on  Horseback.— Ho.  3. 


Major  Francis  Dwyer,  an  English  officer  in 
:  the  Austrian  cavalry  service,  recently  published 
;  a  work  on  “  Seats  and  Saddles,  Bits  and  Bit¬ 
ting,”  Avhich  has  the  great  advantage  of  being, 
in  some  respects, quite  different  from  other  books 
about  horsemanship. 

The  theory  advanced  Avith  regard  to  seats  is, 
that  at  a  poiut  of  the  horse’s  back,  directly  over 
the  fourteenth  vertebra — that  is,  about  half  Avay 
betAveen  the  Avithers  and  the  coupling  (or  top  of 
i  the  hips) — there  is  located  what  he  calls  the 
center  of  motion  and  the  center  of  strength ; 
the  central  point  from  Avhich  the  forces  of  the 
horse,  Avhen  carrying  Aveight,  may  be  figur¬ 
atively  said  to  radiate.  In  other  words,  this  is 
the  point— the  middle  of  the  back — Avhere  weight 
can  be  most  easily  carried,  Avhere  the  least  mo¬ 
tion  Avili  be  imparted  to  it,  and  Avhere  its  distri¬ 
bution  will  be  most  equal  OA'er  all  four  of  the 
horse’s  feet;  consequently,  it  is  over  this  poiut 
that  the  rider’s  center  of  gravity  should  fall. 
As  the  rider  should  sit  in  the  middle  of  his  sad¬ 
dle  in  order  that  it  may  transmit  his  Aveight 
equally  over  so  much  of  the  horse’s  back  as  it 
touches,  t]io  middle  of  the  saddle  should  be 
over  this  center  of  motion.  As  the  fastening  of 
the  saddle  by  the  girths  should  be  directly  un¬ 
der  the  rider’s  center  of  gravity,  it  follows 1  that 
they  should  be  under  this  center  of  motion. 
And,  again,  as  it  is  important  that  when  the 
rider’s  Aveight  is  transferred  to  the  stirrups,  it 
should  not  thereby  be  transferred  to  another 
point  on  the  saddle,  the  attachment  of  the  stir¬ 
rups  should  also  be  in  the  ceuterxff  the  saddle. 
The  reasoning  On  which  these  directions  are 
based  seem  sound;  but  they  are  so  different 
from  the  practice  in  Which  the  writer  has  been 
trained,  that  he  cannot  fully  indorse  the  recom¬ 
mendation  without  trial,  though  lie  is  quite 
ready  to  advise  that- they  be  borne  in  mind,  and 
that  they  be  conformed  to  as  nearly  as  the  con¬ 
struction  of  our  present  saddles  will  admit. 
His  own  inclination  .would  be  to  set  the  saddle 
a  little  farther  forward,  and  to  place  the  stir¬ 
rups  a  little  in  jidvance  of  its  center,  adhering 
of  course  to  the  injunction  that  the  rider’s 
weight  should  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
saddle  and  the  girths  attached  directly  in  its 
middle.  Major  Dwyer  is  undoubtedly  correct  in 
objecting  to  what  is  called  the  chair-seat,  Where 
the  rider  sits  far  back  on  the  saddle  and  sup- 
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ports  his  legs  by  stirrups  attached  near  its  front; 
and  his  illustration  of  the  sort  of  seat  that  is 


Fig.  1. — TUE  MODERN  MILITARY  SEAT. 

best  (see  fig.  1),  is  certainly  very  good  indeed, 
and  may  well  lie  taken  ns  a  model  of  elegance, 
ease,  and  safety  for  the  imitation  of  the  learner, 

Mr.  Apperley,  a  celebrated  English  authority 
on  fox-hunting,  says:  “  When  hounds  find  and 
go  away,  place  yourself  well  down  in  your 
saddle,  on  your  fork  or  twist;  and  do  not  be 
standing  up  in  your  stirrups  (as  was  formerly 
the  fashion,  and  the  cause  of  many  a  dislocated 
neck),  sticking  out  your  rump  as  if  it  did  not 
belong  to  you ;  ”  and  he  accompanies  his  direc¬ 
tion  witli  a  very  instructive  illustration  of  a  bad 
aud  a  good  seat  (fig.  2).  As  riding  is  an  imi¬ 
tative  art,  there  is  really  much  more  to  be 
learned  from  these  illustrations  than  from  any 
description  that  it  is  in  our  power  to  give;  but 
the  rider  should  always  bear  in  mind  that  a  well- 
balanced  horse,  in  turning  to  th#  right  or  the 
left,  turns  on  his  center  of  gravity,  or  “  center 
of  motion;”  and  that  if  the  rider’s  weight  is 
placed  to  the  front  or  rear  of  this  position,  it 
will  not  only  impede  the  horse’s  free  movement, 
but  will  feel  much  more  disturbance  than  if  in 
its  proper  position.  The  learner,  if  he  really 
desires  to  become  a  first-rate  horseman — and  it 
is  only  when  stimulated  by  this  desire  that  one 
can  really  enjoy  learning  to  ride — should 
consider  well  what  experience  has  shown  to  be 
the  best  position  (as  indicated  in  our  cuts),  and 
continue  his  practice  until  this  position  becomes 
the  most  easy  and  natural ;  it  surely  will  be¬ 
come  so  by  sufficient  practice,  aud,  when  a  good 
seat  is  once  obtained,  it  can  no  more  be  forgot¬ 
ten  than  the  art  of  swimming. 

The  second  part  of  Major  Dwyer’s  book, 


has  preceded  him,  the  importance  of  great  care 
in  the  adjustment  and  management  of  the  bit 
and  bridle,  giving  some  opinions  which  are  quite 
new  to  the  writer,  and  which  are  obviously  im¬ 
portant. 

His  device  for  the  head-gear  of  a  young  horse 
that  is  to  be  broken  for  any  purpose,  or  of  any 
horee  that  is  to  he  trained  to  the  saddle,  we 
show  in  fig.  3.  This  is  an  'ordinary  snafifie 
bridle,  with  a  single  pair  Of  reins,  with  the 
check-pieces  drawn  short  enough  to  cause  the 
bit  to  touch  lightly  in  the  corners  of  the  mouth. 
There  is  attached  to  it,  by  two  sti'aps  buckled 
one  into  each  check-piece,  a  nose-band,  or  strap, 
which  passes  around  the  nose  quite  below  the 
bit,  but  high  enough  to  take  its  bearing  bn  the 
bone  rather  than  on  the  cartilage  of  the  nose. 
This  strap  i^  drawn  tight  enough  to  prevent 
the  horse  from  opening  his  mouth  to  any  con¬ 
siderable  width.  There  is  no  way  in  which  a 
colt  does  more,  to  mate  himself  insensible  to 
the  action  of  the  bridle  than  by  stretching  open 
his  jaw  and  bearing  against  the  bit.  From  the 
position  of  this  nose-band,  it  is  entirely  out  of 
the  way  of  both  bridle  and  bit ;  and  as  the 
mouth  is  not  tightly  bound  together  by  it,  it  can 
in  no  way  interfere  with  proper  control  by  the 


grave  objections  that  hold  against  all  forms  of 
martingales,  having  nothing  whatever  to  do 
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i.—  RUNNING  REIN. 


rider.  It  simply  prevents  the  horse  from  re¬ 
sorting  to  a  very  common  means  of  defense. 

Another  apparatus  described  must  be  veiy 
useful,  not  only  in  training,  but  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  all  horses  who  have  the  trick  of  carry¬ 
ing  their  heads  so  high  as  to  cause  the  bit, 
when  pulled  upon,  to  ride  up  into  the  corners  of 
their  mouths  instead  of  bearing,  as  it  should  do, 
against  the  lower  jaw.  It  should  be  equally 


2. -"-GOOD  AND  BAD  SEAlV  1 

which  is  perhaps  even  more  valuable  than  the  |  valuable  ii\  'preventing  an  animal  from  tossing 

his  head  in,  u  fitful  way,  ns  many  horses  do,  It 


first,  relates  to  “Fits  and  Bitting;”  and  he 


Bfipws  more  conclusively  than  any  writer  who  {  is  at  the  ^ame  time  entirely  free  from  the 


— HEAD-GEAR  FOR  YOUNG  HORSES. 

with  the  reins,  and  subjecting  the  horse  to 
no  constraint  so  long  as  he  carries  his 
in  the  proper  position.  It  is  called  a 
running  rein,”  and  is  shown  in  fig.  4.  A 
short  strap,  d ,  about  six  inches  long;  with  a 
buckle  at  each  end,  is  fastened  to  two  rings 
of  the  snaffle,  and  passes  under 
the  horse’s  chin.  At  the  middle 
of  tiiis  strap  there  is  attached 
anoiher,  *,  three  or  four  inches 
long)  at  the  end  of  which  there  is 
a  stout,  smooth  ring,  c,  an  inch 
or  more  in  diameter.  There  is  a 
strap,  k,  around  the  neck  which 
supports  an  other,  l,  that  passes 
hack  to  the  girth  of  the  saddle, 
as  with  the  ordinary  martin¬ 
gale;  but  this  latter  strap,  instead 
of  being  split  into  two  parts,  as 
in  the  martingale,  extends  six 
or  eight  inches  beyond  the  neck 
strap,  Avhere  it  carries  another 
smooth  ring,  b,  somewhat  larger 
than  the  one  under  the  chin. 
These  rings  are  better  made 
of  ivory;  but  irou,  if  smooth, 
would  answer  tolerably  well.  The  “run¬ 
ning  rein”  e  to  /.  is  of  the  width  of  an 
ordinary  bridle-strap,  81 12  feet  long.  If  not 
made  of  one  piece  of  leather,  its  joints 
should  not  be  within  2  feet  of  the  center.  One 
of  its  ends  is  furnished,  with  a  buckle,  and  a 
tongue-strap  18  inches  long,  which  is  to  be 
buckled  through  a  staple  or  D  ring  on  the  left 
side  of  the  saddle  near  the  pommel.  The  other 
end  of  the  strap  is  then  passed  through  the 
ring,  b,  in  front  of  the  horse’s  breast,  then  through 
the  ring,  c,  under  liis  chin,  then  again  through  the 
breast-ring,  b,  and  brought  up  to  the  rider’s  right 
baud,/.  This  arrangement  gives  him  more  power 
to  draw  the  horse’s  head  down  to  its  proper 
position  than  any  other  device  in  use.  So  long 
as  the  animal  behaves  himself,  the  slackening 
of  the  “running  rein”  leaves  him  perfect  free¬ 
dom,  but,  when  necessary,  the  least  pull  acts 
with  double  force  on  his  head  aud  draws  it  in  a 
downward  direction. 

Whether  a  horse  is  to  be  used  for  riding  or 
for  driving,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  use  of  the 
“  running  rein”  aud  the  nose-baud  bridle  would 
offer  the  best  means  for  his  proper  training,  and 
would  do  very  much  to  prevent  fine  restiveness 
that  is  so  common  a  result  of  the  ordinary 
methods,  and  would  often  prevent  the  trainer’s 
loss  of  temper,  which  has  more  effect  in  spoil¬ 
ing  the  disposition  of  the  animal  than  have  his 
owu  inherited  qualities. 
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Sturgeons  and  their  Products. 

The  sturgeons  present  some  striking  peculi¬ 
arities.  The  skeleton  never  becomes  bony,  but 
,  remains  throughout  the  life  of  the  fish  in  the 
condition  of  cartilage.  The  surface  of  the  body 
is  furnished  with  large  bony  plates,  which  are 
placed  in  five  longi¬ 
tudinal  rows.  There 
is  but  one  back-fin, 
which  is  situated 
-well  toward  the  tail. 

The  mouth  is  placed 
under  the  elongated, 
and  often  pointed 
snout,  is  toothless, 
and  in  front  of  it 
hang  four  barbels, 
or  thread-like  ap¬ 
pendages.  The  gills 
are  concealed  by 
gill  -  covers,  each 
having  an  opening, 
which  is  protected 
by  an  operculum. 

Most  of  the  species 
inhabit  the  sea,  and 
ascend  the  rivers  to 
spawn ;  but  there 
are  some  peculiar  to 
.  fresh  -  water  lakes. 

The  sturgeons  be¬ 
long  to  the  genus 
Acipenser,  which  is 
the  Greek  name  for  a  fish  much  prized  by 
the  ancients,  and  believed  to  be  the  sturgeon. 
The  most  important  species  is  the  sturgeon  of 
the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  Acipenser  Huso. 
This  species,  which  grows  to  the  length  of 
twenty  or  twenty-five  feet,  furnishes  the  most 
valued  isinglass  and  caviare.  The  best  Russian 
isinglass  is  the  swimming-bladder  of  this  species, 
merely  washed  and  dried.  It  is  nearly  pure 
gelatine,  and  is  almost  entirely  soluble  in  hot 
water.  Less  valued  kinds  of  isinglass  are  pro¬ 
cured  from  other 
sturgeons,  and  some 
from  other  kinds  of 
fish.  Caviare  is  the 
roe  of  the  female 
sturgeon,  prepared 
by  salting  and  dry¬ 
ing.  This  is  highly 
esteemed  as  an  ar¬ 
ticle  of  food  in 
Russia,  Germany, 
and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  and  is  kept 
at  the  German  res¬ 
taurants  in  this 
country.  About 
9,000  persons  are 
said  to  be  engaged 
in  the  Caspian 
sturgeon  fisheries. 

The  sturgeon  busi¬ 
ness  at  various 
points  upon  the 
Hudson  River  is  of 
|  considerable  im- 
!  portance,  some  of 
the  fisheries  giving 
employment  to  fifty  men.  The  sturgeon,  though 
so  large  a  fish,  is  easily  caught  in  nets.  The  species 
caught  in  the  Hudson  is  principally  the  sharp¬ 
nosed  sturgeon,  Acipenser  oxyrhyncus.  It  is 
captured  mainly  for  its  flesh,  though  we  believe 
that  caviare  is  made  at  some  of  the  establish¬ 
ments.  Considerable  quantities  of  the  fish  are 


pickled  and  smoked.  Sturgeon  is  frequently 
offered  in  the  New  York  markets,  but  by  far 
the  greatest  share  caught  in  the  Hudson  finds 
its  way  to  Albany,  and  all  along  the  river  the 
fish  is  known  as  “  Albany  beef.”  As  many  as 
seventy-five  sturgeons,  weighing  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  about  nine  tons,  have  been  taken  to  Al¬ 


bany  by  one  of  the  steamers  at  one  trip.  The 
flesh  of  the  sturgeon  has  a  light  red  color,  and 
the  fat  is  pale  yellow.  It  is  eaten  fried  and 
roasted,  but  seldom  boiled.  It  is  by  some 
highly  prized  as  an  article  of  food.  Several 
years  ago  the  writer  tried  it,  and  has  since  had 
no  desire  to  repeat  the  experiment.  The  spoon¬ 
billed  sturgeon  of  our  western  rivers  belongs  to 
another  genus.  It  lias  no  bony  plates  upon  its 
body,  and  its  snout  is  expanded  into  a  broad 
thin  plate,  sometimes  nearly  as  long  as  the  body. 


MUSK-OX. 

The  Musk-Ox. — ( Ovibos  moschatus). 

Of  the  Bovinse,  or  Oxen,  we  have  in  this 
country  but  two  native  species  :  the  well  known 
Buffalo,  Bos  Amencanus ,  and  the  very  rare 
Musk-Ox,  Ovibos  moschatus.  The  genus  Ovibos 
is  distinguished  by  its  horns,  which  curve  out¬ 


ward  and  downward,  and  by  its  muffle,  which  is 
hairy,  except  a  small  place  between  the  nostrils. 
As  its  name  Ovibos  implies,  it  partakes  of  the 
characters  of  both  the  sheep  and  the  ox,  and 
some  naturalists  classify  it  with  the  sheep  and 
goat.  The  male  Musk-Ox  is  about  the  size  of  a 
two-year-old  cow.  The  horns  meet  on  the 
summit  of  the  head  ; 
they  are  broad  and 
flat,  and  curve 
downward  between 
the  eyes  and  the 
ears  until  opposite 
the  mouth, when  the 
points  are  turned 
upward.  The  hair, 
which  is  brownish- 
black,  is  very  long 
and  thick,  and 
hangs  down  below 
the  middle  of  the 
leg.  Beneath  the 
hair  is  a  soft  ash- 
colored  wool  of  an 
exceedingly  fine 
quality,  which  af¬ 
fords  the  animal 
ample  protection 
against  the  rigors  of 
an  arctic  winter. 
The  animal’s  tail  is 
so  short  that  it  was 
at  first  described  as 
tailless.  The  Musk- 
Ox  is  found  from  latitude  60°  to  as  far  north  as 
land  extends.  It  is  found  in  small  herds  of  twenty 
or  thirty;  when  attacked,  the  cows  run,  but  the 
bulls  show  fight,  and  prove  dangerous  antago¬ 
nists.  It  is  very  nimble  in  its  movements,  and 
climbs  hills  and  rocks  with  great  ease.  Its 
food  is  lichens  and  grasses.  The  flesh,  when 
the  animal  is  fat,  is  said  to  be  of  agreeable  flavor, 
but  when  poor  and  lean  it  smells  strongly  of 
musk.  The  fossil  remains  of  this  ox  are  said 
to  be  found  upon  the  northwest  coast,  and 
those  of  the  same, 
or  a  closely  allied 
species,  in  Siberia, 
ougli  this  ani- 
is  found  living 
only  upon  I  his  con¬ 
tinent,  it  lias  been 
exceedingly  difficult 
for  our  naturalists 
to  obtain  specimens 
from  which  to  de¬ 
scribe  it.  For  a  long 
time  the  only  speci¬ 
men  known  was 
one  sent  to  England 
by  Hearne,  a  cele¬ 
brated  traveler. 
Some  years  ago 
stuffed  specimen 
was  presented  by 
Doctor  Kane,  to 
the  collection  of 
the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  at 
Philadelphia,  where 
it  remains,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware,  the 
only  representative  of  the  species  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  We  do  not  know  that  any  attempts  have 
been  made  to  domesticate  the  musk-ox,  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  it  would  endure  the  climate  of 
even  the  northernmost  of  our  States.  Still  the 
exquisite  fineness  of  its  wool,  said  to  excel  that 
of  any  other  animal,  makes  it  desirable  that  the 
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experiment  should  be  tried.  If,  as  some  natur¬ 
alists  claim,  the  animal  is  more  of  a  sheep  than 
an  ox,  interesting,  and  it  may  be  useful,  hybrids 
might  result  from  crossing  it  with  the  sheep. 


Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— No.  89. 


The  Managing  Editor  of  the  Agriculturist 
■writes:  “Your  ‘Walks  and  Talks’  would  be 
more  interesting  if  you  would  tell  us  more 
about  your  own  agricultural  operations.  People 
want  to  know  what  you  are  doing  on  your  farm.” 
A  detailed  account  of  all  we  are  doing  would 
make  him  growl  when  he  reads  the  proof.  But 
he  will  have  no  one  to  blame  but  himself— -and 
that  very  fact  will  only  make  him  growl  the 
louder.  So  here  goes : 

To-day,  March  21,  a  neighbor  called  early  in 
the  morning  to  say  that  the  dam  on  the  creek 
which  floods  our  land  and  prevents  us  from 
draining,  had  been  washed  away;  and  I  went 
to  a  lawyer  to  see  if  we  could  not  get  an  injunc¬ 
tion  restraining  the  mill-owner  from  putting  it 
up  again.  He  told  us  if  those  interested  would 
stand  by  each  other  (which  means  foot  the  bill), 
it  could  be  done — and  we  are  going  to  do  it. 
Another  thing  I  did  was  to  go  to  our  railroad 
station.  Last  night  the  sheds,  containing  several 
hundred  cords  of  wood,  caught  fire,  and  this 
morning  there  was  a  noble  pile  of  ashes  that  I 
wanted  to  get  for  manure.  I  should  like  to  put 
them  on  my  Northern  Spy  Orchard.  This 
orchard  has  been  set  out  about  fifteen  years, 
and  last  season  was  the  first  year  it  has  borne 
fruit.  The  soil  is  sandy,  and  I  think  ashes 
would  help  the  trees.  Many  farmers  have 
urged  me  to  graft  the  trees  with  Baldwins,  but 
I  am  persuaded  that,  with  liberal  manuring  and 
thorough  pruning,  the  Northern  Spy  will  prove 
almost  equally  productive  and  more  profitable. 
We  have  just  finished  pruning  the  trees,  and 
have  drawn  off  the  brush  into  a  large  heap  to 
be  burned.  It  seems  a  shame  to  burn  up  so 
much  wood ;  and  I  once  bought  a  German  hook 
tor  the  purpose  of  chopping  it  into  lengths  to 
burn  in  the  steamer.  It  makes  capital  wood 
when  dry,  but  ought  to  be  chopped  while  green; 
and  the  trouble  is  to  store  it  away.  In  the  old 
country,  even  in  sections  where  coal  is  half  the 
price  it  is  here,  every  stick  would  be  used  for 
fuel ;  but,  then,  labor  costs  less  than  one-third 
what  we  have  to  pay.  I  am  now  paying  $1.25 
a-day;  and  to  one  extra  good  man  I  pay  $1.50. 
He  is  better  worth  $2.00  than  some  men  are 
worth  $1.00.  I  have  said  all  along  that  there 
would  be  no  marked  decline  in  wages,  and  in 
this  section  such  proves  to  be  the  case.  We 
are  paying  full  as  much  as  we  did  during  the 
war,  when  gold  was  worth  more  than  double 
what  it  is  now.  The  railroad  is  paying  $1.50 
per  day,  and  farmers,  whether  they  can  afford 
it  or  not,  must  pay  the  current  rates.  They  do 
not  control  the  labor-market. 

We  are  making  some  lye  from  wood-ashes, 
intending  to  use  it  for  washing  the  trunks  and 
limbs  of  the  apple-trees  to  clean  them  of  moss 
and  fungus.  We  scraped  off  all  we  could,  first, 
with  a  piece  of  hoop-iron.  I  think  crude  car¬ 
bolic  acid,  which  is  quite  cheap,  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  lye;  but  I  am  afraid  to  use  it  on  a 
large  scale  lest  it  should  injure  the  trees.  I 
used  a  weak  solution  of  it  last  year  to  kill  cur¬ 
rant-worms,  but  it  did  far  less  damage  to  the 
caterpillars  than  to  the  bushes. 

One  man  is  plowing  in  the  garden,  right  in 
front  of  where  I  am  now  writing,  and  some  fifty 
hens,  more  or  less,  are  running  along  the  fur¬ 


rows  picking  up  worms.  We  get  about  40  eggs 
a-day ;  and  the  ducks  have  commenced  to  lay. 
Last  year  we  had  capital  luck  with  the  turkeys, 
owing,  I  suppose,  to  the  dry  weather.  On  the 
whole,  poultry  is  the  most  profitable  live-stock 
on  the  farm,  except  the  pigs.  But  the  money  does 
not  come  into  my  pocket ;  and  if  things  go  on 
as  they  are,  we  shall  soon  have  as  many  hens 
as  Warren  Lei  and. 

The  soil  is  dry,  and  turns  up  beautifully  this 
spring.  Last  fall  I  manured  the  garden  and 
plowed  it  under.  That  which  was  applied 
early  has  nearly  all  disappeared,  while  that 
turned  under,  just  before  winter  set  in,  is  com¬ 
paratively  unaltered.  The  former  soil  is  in 
capital  condition  for  onions,  parsnips,  and  other 
small  seeds,  while  the  latter  should  be  reserved 
for  corn,  cabbage,  beets,  and  other  coarser 
vegetables.  We  sowed  peas  ten  days  ago,  and 
planted  potatoes  yesterday,  and  purpose  sowing 
onions  to-morrow.  It  is  the  earliest  spring  I 
can  recollect;  but  I  can  hardly  believe  that 
spring  has  really  come,  and  expect  to  wake  up 
one  of  these  mornings  and  find  two  feet  of 
snow  on  the  ground. 

We  are  still  cooking  food  for  pigs.  It  is  a 
good  deal  of  work,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  soring  of  food  would  pay  for  the  expense. 
But  I  cook  to  save  digestion  rather  than  to  save 
food.  I  want  to  enable  the  pigs  to  eat  and  di¬ 
gest  more  food.  And  if  cooking  will  do  this,  it 
will  pay.  Cooking  does  not  increase  the  amount 
of  nutriment  in  the  food.  It  may  make  it  more 
palatable  and  more  easily  digested — that  is  all. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  assimilating 
powers  of  a  well-bred  pig  are  greater  than  his 
digestive  capacity.  If  they  are  not,  there  is 
little  to  be  gained  by  cooking  the  food. 

We  are  still  feeding  our  cows  cooked  corn- 
meal— say  three  quarts  of  meal  per  daj’’  to  each 
cow.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  pays.  We  have 
made  just  as  nice  yellow  butter  all  winter  as  I 
wish  to  eat — better  butter  than  we  make  during 
the  hot  summer  weather.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  best  time  to  have  cows  come  in, 
where  nothing  but  butter  is  made,  would  be  in 
September,  and  let  them  go  dry  during  the  hot 
weather  of  July  and  August.  We  should  then 
have  plenty  of  skim-milk,  just  when  we  most 
want  it,  for  young  pigs.  And  the  cows  would 
run  in  the  pasture,  and  require  no  milking  dar¬ 
ing  the  busy  season  of  harvest. 

An  English  farmer  who  is  staying  with  me, 
and  who  formerly  kept  some  300  breeding  long- 
wooledewes,  was  at  first  quite  disposed  to  laugh 
at  my  Merinoes.  But  he  is  now  quite  converted. 
It  is  really  amusing  to  hear  him  talk  so  enthusi- 
asticalty  about  the  motherly  qualities  and  milk- 
producing  capacity  of  these  little  Merino  ewes. 
So  far,  we  have  had  34  lambs  from  26  ewes, 
and  have  saved  every  lamb,  except  one  whose 
mother  had  no  milk.  The  lambs  are  from  a 
thorough-bred  Cotswold  buck.  The  ewes  are 
common  Michigan  Merinoes,  that  cost  about 
$2.50  each.  They  have  been  well  wintered, 
and  the  lambs  come  strong  and  healthy,  and 
the  ewes  give  very  rich  milk.  But  both  ewes 
and  lambs  should  be  well  fed.  Butchers  ought 
to  pay  a  good  price  for  such  lambs  in  May. 
Some  farmers  have  thought  that  the  cross  be¬ 
tween  a  Leicester  or  Cotswold  ram  and  a  Merino 
ewe  was  too  violent,  but  such  is  evidently  not 
the  case.  I  do  not  desire  better  luck  than  we 
have  had  with  these  ewes  and  lambs ;  and  the 
ewes  have  had  no  roots. 

We  are  plowing  up  our  oat-stubble,  where 
the  clover  and  grass-seed  failed  last  year,  and, 
on  the  recommendation  of  my  English  friend, 


design  sowing  it  with  cole-seed  and  white  mus¬ 
tard,  to  be  fed  off  by  sheep  next  fall.  He  wants 
me  to  plow  it  three  times,  while  I  argue  that 
twice  plowing  and  twice  cultivating  and  har¬ 
rowing  would  be  cheaper,  and  do  the  land  more 
good.  There  are  12  acres  in  the  piece,  and  we 
have  figured  out  the  expense  of  the  two  meth¬ 
ods  as  follows,  reckoning  a  horse  at  $1.00  per 
day,  and  a  man  $1.50,  and  that  a  two-horse 
team  will  plow  one  and  a  half  acres  per  day : 


March  20. — Plowing  12  acres . $28.03 

May  1.—  Do.  do .  28.08 

June  18.—  Do.  do .  28.08 

“  “ — Harrowing  12  acres .  5.50 


Total .  . . . $S9.74 

The  method  I  propose  would  cost — 

March  20.— Plowing  12  acres . $2S.0S 

April  14.— Harrowing  do .  5.50 

May  1. — Cultivating  do .  5.50 

May  14. — Harrowing  do .  5.50 

June  1. — Cultivating  do .  5.50 

June  18. — Plowing  do .  28.08 

“  “  — Harrowing  do.  . .  .  5.50 


Total . $S3.66 


I  contend  that  this  would  do  the  most  good, 
as  the  land  is  stirred  seven  times  instead  of 
four.  A  greater  number  of  weed-seeds  would 
be  likely  to  germinate  and  be  destroyed,  and 
more  fresh  soil  would  be  exposed  to  the  decom¬ 
posing  influence  of  the  atmosphere. 

If  we  had  a  double  plow,  the  second  and  third 
plowings  might  be  done  with  three  horses,  get¬ 
ting  over  two  and  a  half  to  three  acres  a  da}', 
and  this  would  be  cheaper  and  better  than  cul¬ 
tivating.  Now  that  our  fields  are  getting  free 
from  stones  and  stumps,  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  cannot  use  these  double  plows ;  and  it  is 
surprising  to  me  that  our  manufacturers  do  not 
turn  their  attention  to  the  subject. 

The  cultivating  I  purpose  to  do  with  a  four- 
horse  cultivator,  which  would  go  nearly  as  deep 
as  the  land  was  plowed,  and  get  over  the  twelve 
acres  in  a  day.  I  have  a  cultivator  made  on 
purpose  for  this  work.  The  horses  are  attached 
four  abreast,  the  pole  going  between  the  two 
teams.  The  harrowing  should  be  also  done 
with  four  horses,  using  two  sets  of  harrows,  and 
going  round  the  field,  so  as  to  avoid  sharp 
turnings. 

Whichever  plan  is  adopted,  the  whole  suc¬ 
cess  will  depend  on  getting  the  land  clean  and 
mellow.  It  is  necessary  to  plow  up  fresh  moist 
soil  immediately  before  sowing  the  mustard  or 
cole-seed ;  and  the  land  is  to  be  seeded  down 
with  clover  and  grass-seed  at  the  time  of  sowing 
the  mustard  and  cole-seed.  This  is  the  plan ; 
and  though  I  have  some  doubt  in  regard  to  its 
success,  I  propose  to  try  it.  My  English  friend 
assures  me  that  he  has  done  it  frequently,  and 
that  it  is  the  best  of  all  methods  of  seeding 
down  land  to  grass. 

Another  thing  we  are  doing  is  turning  over 
the  manure  in  the  barn-yard.  In  the  center  of 
the  yard  we  scooped  out  a  basin  about  five  feet 
deep,  and,  say,  fifteen  feet  wide  and  thirty  feet 
long.  The  long  way,  the  sides  slope  so  grad¬ 
ually  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  drawing  out 
the  manure.  Into  this  basin  all  the  manure  is 
thrown,  or  wheeled,  or  carted,  as  fast  as  it  is 
made. 

We  are  now  turning  over  the  manure  in  this 
basin,  to  the  infinite  disgust  of  my  English 
friend.  He  thinks  “  all  the  ammonia  will 
escape  ;  ”  and  he  is  going  to  the  oity  to-morrow 
to  get  some  litmus  paper  to  prove  it.  We 
are  cleaning  out  the  sheep-yards  and  carting 
the  manursr  to  the  heap,  mixing  it  as  we  draw 
it  with  that  in  the  heap.  We  ought  to  have  at 
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least  200  tons  of  manure,  containing  15  lbs.  of 
nitrogen  to  the  ton.  The  heap,  therefore,  should 
contain  3,643  lbs.  of  “potential'’  ammonia; 
and  if  treated  as  I  propose  to  treat  it,  I  do  not 
believe  a  single  pound  will  escape.  You  must 
recollect  that  a  pound  of  ammonia  would  make 
a  powerful  smell.  Litmus  paper  will  detect 
ammonia  in  an  atmosphere  containing  only  one 
seventy-five-thousandtli  part  of  it;  and  Prof. 
Johnson,  in  an  article  written  for  Hearth  and 
Home ,  on  “  Mixing  Lime  with  Manure,”  says : 

“  It  is  certain  that  a  healthy  nose  is  not  far  in¬ 
ferior  in  delicacy”  to  litmus  paper.  And  so,  even 
if  the  litmus  paper  should  show— what  I  do  not 
believe — that  ammonia  is  escaping,  the  loss  can 
only  be  so  small  that  it  is  not  worth  while  troub¬ 
ling  about  it.  “  But  what  do  you  gain  by  turn¬ 
ing  the  heap  ?”  asks  my  English  friend.  In  the 
first  place,  we  can  reduce  the  bulk  of  the  ma¬ 
nure  more  than  one-half,  and  thus  save  much 
labor  in  carting  and  spreading  it;  and  then, 
manure  thoroughly  decomposed,  will  act  much 
quicker  on  the  plants ;  and  this,  for  corn  or 
roots,  is  a  very  important  gain.  We  have  a  tin 
boat-pump  for  pumping  up  the  liquid  that 
drains  from  the  heap  back  again  on  to  the  ma¬ 
nure  after  it  is  turned  over.  Without  this,  the 
manure  at  the  bottom  of  the  basin  is  so  wet 
that  it  will  not  ferment,  and  that  at  the  top  so 
dry  that  it  might  firefang.  But  pump  up  the 
water  and  keep  the  whole  moderately  moist, 
and  fermentation  will  proceed  rapidly  without 
loss  of  ammonia. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  we  are  doing 
just  now  on  the  farm.  But  perhaps  my  friend 
the  Editor  meant  to  ask  what  I,  myself,  person¬ 
ally,  was  doing  on  my  farm.  To-day  I  got  out 
some  stones  where  the  men  are  plowing.  I 
have  a  little  steel  bar  for  my  own  use,  which  I 
have  an  idea  the  men  derisively  speak  of  as  my 
Walking-stick.  Still  it  has  got  out  many  a  stone. 
But  my  favorite  tool  is  a  heavy  spade,  with 
straps  the  whole  length  of  the  handle.  It  is 
almost  as  strong  as  a  crow-bar,  and  it  has  the 
advantage  of  furnishing  its  own  “bate”  or 
fulcrum.  When  a  plow  strikes  a  stone,  get  this 
heavy  spade  on  the  side  or  under  the  bottom  of 
it,  and  let  the  horses  pull  steadily,  prying  on 
the  spade  at  the  same  time,  and  in  three  cases 
out  of  four  out  comes  the  stone.  To-day  I 
worked  a  couple  of  hours  cleaning  out  a  ditch. 

One  of  my  underdrains  discharges  into  a  ditch 
on  the  Deacon’s  farm.  At  the  outlet,  the  under¬ 
drain  is  not  more  than  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches 
deep;  but  as  the  land  rises  the  drain  is  deeper, 
and  some  of  the  branch  drains  are  three  and  a 
half  feet  deep.  The  Deacon’s  notions  of  draining 
are  somewhat  antiquated ;  and  the  open  ditch 
through  his  land  is  about  a  foot  wide  and  fifteen 
inches  deep,  running  along  the  fence  by  the  side 
of  his  garden.  The  cattle  tread  in  this  ditch 
every  summer,  and  the  Deacon  is  kind  enough 
to  allow  me  to  clean  it  out.  I  do  the  work  my¬ 
self,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  Deacon  by  cutting 
the  ditch  any  deeper  or  wider  than  just  enough 
to  allow  the  water  from  my  underdrain  to  pass 
off.  If  I  should  set  one  of  my  men,  who  is 
used  to  ditching,  to  clean  out  this  ditch,  he 
would  probably  cut  it  two  or  three  feet  deep, 
and  make  the  land  dry  and  double  the  crops, 
and  the  Deacon  would  thus  be  put  to  additional 
expense  in  harvesting  them.  And  so  for  the 
sake  of  good  neighborhood  I  do  the  work  my¬ 
self;  and  I  do  not  think  I  have  injured  the 
Deacon  to  any  greater  extent  than  removing 
the  surface  water,  and  rendering  two  or  three 
acres  of  his  land  dry  enough  to  plow  a  week 
or  two  earlier  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 


Another  thing  I  do  occasionally — and,  in 
fact,  I  have  done  it  to-day — is  to  take  a  flexible 
gutta  percha  curry-comb  and  card  the  cows  and 
pigs.  I  think  this  pays  as  well  as  any  work  I 
do  on  the  farm,  and  I  enjoy  it  full  as  much  as  I 
do  digging  a  ditch  on  the  Deacon’s  land,  but 
not  as  much  as  getting  out  stones.  But,  at  any 
rate,  the  cows  and  pigs  enjoy  it.  My  English 
friend  says  he  never  knew  a  farmer  that  was  so 
fond  of  animals  as  I  am,  or  who  gave  them  so 
much  personal  attention. 

To  be  frank,  I  do  not  “work"  a  great  deal  on 
my  farm.  I  do  not  think  it  would  pay  me  to 
go  into  the  woods  and  chop  all  day,  or  go  to 
plowing.  I  think  I  have  men  who  could  beat 
me  at  a  steady  day’s  work ;  and  John  Johnston 
once  told  me  that  as  soon  as  he  got  so  old  that 
he  could  not  do  more  work  than  any  man  on 
his  farm,  he  worked  no  more  with  his  men. 
He  planned  the  work  and  saw  that  it  was  done 
properly,  but  he  did  not  take  hold  himself. 

Thus  I  spend  my  days,  except  that  I  have  to 
write  some  hours  for  the  Agriculturist.  I  get  no 
credit  for  this  from  my  neighbors.  “  That  is 
not  work,”  they  say.  And  yet  I  would  at  any 
time  rather  dig  a  rod  of  ditch  than  write  for 
ten  minutes. 

The  evenings  are,  with  me,  the  pleasantest 
part  of  the  day.  The  Deacon  drops  in,  and  we 
talk  farming.  Or  we  read  the  agricultural  pa¬ 
pers,  and  comment  on  the  articles.  Last  night 
I  read  the  remarks  of  a  speaker  at  a  Farmer’s 
Club,  as  follows :  “  Buying  cattle  to  feed  is  not 
legitimate  farming;  it  may  be  in  England, 
■where  it  is  better  adapted  to  the  circumstances 
of  farmers,  but  it  cannot  be  done  to  advantage 
here.  It  is  uncertain  business;  it  is  doufctful 
whether  stock  can  be  bought,  fed  and  sold,  so 
as  to  make  the  operation  pay.  It  takes  capital ; 
farmers  do  not  always  have  it  to  use ;  they  must 
practice  economy.  If  all  adopt  this  system, 
where  will  they  get  stock  to  feed  ?  Some  must 
raise  the  stock  to  sell.  Buying  to  feed  and  sell 
makes  a  farmer  a  commercial  man,  and  is  a 
perfectly  liap-hazard  business.  Legitimate  farm¬ 
ing  is  raising  stock  and  crops  on  the  farm.” 
My  English  friend  thought  I  was  reading  an 
article  of  Mark  Twain’s,  and  laughed  heartily ; 
but  I  assured  him  the  man  was  in  earnest. 
“  Why,”  he  said,  “  you  have  a  much  better 
chance  to  make  money  by  fattening  stock  than 
we  have,  because  you  can  buy  lean  stock  in  the 
fall  for  much  less  per  lb.  than  it  is  worth  per 
lb.  when  fat.  In  England  we  cannot  do  this.” 
The  Deacon  said  nothing,  but  I  know  he  thinks 
it  rather  a  speculating  kind  of  business,  that 
farmers  had  better  let  alone.  In  England,  farm¬ 
ing  is  much  more  of  a  commercial  business  than 
it  is  here.  The  farmers  have  frequently  no  more 
capital  than  we  have,  but  ours  is  locked  up  in 
the  farm,  while  there  they  lease  the  farm  and 
use  their  capital  to  carry  on  their  operations. 
They  buy  and  sell  more  than  we  do — buy  ma¬ 
nure,  buy  stock,  and  buy  oil-cake  and  grain  to 
fatten  it  with.  They  risk  more  than  we  do, 
and  generally  make  larger  profits.  But,  of 
course,  they  sometimes  lose  heavily.  My  Eng¬ 
lish  friend  says  he  once  lost  $3,000  on  his  sheep 
in  a  season.  “  I  tried  to  keep  too  many,”  he 
said,  “  and  after  a  while  I  saw  they  were  not 
doing  well,  and  I  commenced  feeding  oil-cake 
and  grain  rather  freely,  and  got  the  fever  into 
them.  I  lost  150  hoggets  in  a  month  or  six 
weeks,  and  those  that  survived  had  to  be  sold  at 
a  sacrifice.” 

It  is  certain  that  a  farmer  who  has  not  had 
much  experience  should  not  go  largely  intc 


buying  stock  to  fatten.  And  in  fact,  a  farmer 
without  experience  should  not  go  largely  into 
any  thing.  But  why  a  farmer  who  has  acquired 
experience  should  not  use  it,  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand.  Such  men  as  John  Johnston  and 
J urian  Wiune,  who  have  made  themselves  and 
their  farms  rich  by  buying  sheep  in  the  fall  and 
fattening  them,  are  in  no  sense  speculators. 
They  run  no  more  risk  in  paying  four  dollars  a 
head  for  a  lot  of  sheep  to  fatten  than  the  farmer 
who  raised  them  would,  if  he,  instead  of  selling 
them  in  the  fall  at  this  price,  concluded  to  fat¬ 
ten  them  himself.  The  truth  is,  it  would  be 
much  better  for  us  all  if  there  was  more  of  a 
commercial  element  in  American  farming. 

“I  do  not  see  how  you  get  along  without 
Fail's  or  Market-Days,”  remarked  our  English 
visitor.  “With  us  they  are  absolutely  essential 
to  our  system  of  farming.  We  always  know 
where  to  buy  such  stock  as  we  want,  and  can 
depend  on  selling  it  for  what  it  is  worth  at  any 
market-day.”  He  is  riglR.  As  things  now  are, 
the  farmer  who  fats  fifty  or  seventy -five  sheep  is 
at  the  mercy  of  some  local  butcher.  He  cannot 
send  them  to  Hew  York  with  advantage,  be¬ 
cause  he  has  not  a  car-load  of  them.  But  if  we 
had  a  Fair  once  a  month,  we  could  sell  small 
lots  to  dealers  who  were  buying  to  ship,  and 
there  would  be  competition  enough  to  secure  us 
fair  prices.  Now,  if  a  farmer  has  more  feed 
than  he  wants,  he  does  not  know  where  to  look 
for  stock  to  eat  it.  He  must  spend  days  travel¬ 
ing  about  the  country,  picking  up  a  few  head 
here  and  there;  and  it  is  just  as  bad  if  he  finds 
himself  overstocked.  He  must  sell  to  some  one 
who  knows  how  he  is  situated,  and  who  will 
try  to  get  them  at  a  bargain. 

The  Deacon  is  still  inclined  to  show  fight  on  the 
corn-planting  question.  He  thinks  hills  prefer¬ 
able  to  drills,  both  for  corn  and  potatoes.  They 
certainly  give  one  a  better  chance  to  cultivate 
the  land,  and  save  much  labor  in  hoeing,  and 
also  in  cutting  up  or  digging.  We  agree  on  one 
point,  that  corn  is  seldom  cultivated  half  as 
thoroughly  as  it  should  be.  Working  the  soil 
to  kill  weeds  has  been  the  only  means  I  have 
had  to  depend  on  for  enriching  my  land.  And 
I  am  greatly  encouraged,  especially  when  we 
come  to  plow  up  a  clover  sod  that  four  years 
ago  was  in  corn,  and  received  such  an  extra 
amount  of  cultivating.  The  texture  and  color 
of  the  soil  has  completely  changed — and  vastly 
for  the  better.  In  fact,  it  does  not  look  like  the 
same  land.  The  men  get  quite  enthusiastic 
ever  it,  and  can  hardly  believe  that  such  a  sim¬ 
ple  thing  as  cultivating  a  corn  crop,  nine  or  ten 
times  in  a  season,  can  he  the  cause  of  the  im¬ 
provement'.  But  this  is  all  there  is  to  it. 


A  Poultry-house  and  Grapery  Combined. 

In  the  fall  of  1869,  Mr.  John  Warren,  of 
Flushing,  L.  I.,  put  up  a  structure  which  was 
intended  to  serve  both  as  a  poultry-house  and  a 
grapery.  It  has  thus  far  proved  a  success,  as 
far  as  the  fowls  are  concerned,  and  as  the  vines 
will  come  in  bearing  this  year,  for  the  first  time, 
the  profitableness  of  the  entire  establishment 
will  he  decided  this  autumn. 

Figure  1  gives  a  view  of  a  portion  of  the 
main  building,  which  fronts  to  the  south  ;  is  140 
feet  long,  18  %et  wide,  and  is  constructed  like 
any  ordinary  grapery.  The  great  surface  of 
glass  makes  it  a  warm,  dry  and  pleasant  day 
run  for  the  fowls.  The  interior  of  the  grapery 
‘s  divided  into  fourteen  separate  compartments, 
10  x  18,  which  accommodate  twenty  fowls  each. 
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Tlie  roosting  and  laying  rooms  are  immediately 
in  the  rear  of  the  grapery.  In  figure  2,  we  give 
a  ground  plan  of  a  portion  of  the  structure,  the 
rest  being  merely  a  repetition  of  the  parts  here 


experience  has  taught  him  that  for  market  and 
fancy  poultry,  his  present  breeds  are  decidedly 
favorites.  His  birds  are  kept  perfectly  pure, 
and  from  August  to  the  middle  of  October  the 


■ELEVATION  OF  MR.  WARREN’S  FOWL-HOUSE. 


represented.  In  the  plan,  A ,  A,  A,  are  apart¬ 
ments  in  the  grapery;  B,  B,  B,  are  the  roosting 
and  laying  rooms,  which  are  in  an  addition  at  the 
rear  of  the  grapery,  the  end  of  which  is  seen  in 
figure  1.  These  roosting  rooms  are  8  x  10. 
Between  these  and  the  apartments  in  the  grap- 
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Fig.  2. — SECTION  OF  PORTION  OF  FOWL-HOUSE. 

ery  are  the  self-feeding  bins,  filled  with  the 
different  kinds  of  grain,  and  so  arranged  that 
each  bird  may  have  a  bin  to  itself.  When  the 
fowls  are  let  into  the  glass  run  in  the  morning, 
the  bins  are  opened,  and  remain  so  until  their 
appetites  are  satisfied;  they  are  then  closed 
until  toward  night,  when  food  is  again  offered. 

Figure  3  shows  a  single  feeding  bin,  and  in 
figure  4,  which  represents  the  interior  of  the 
apartments  in  the  grapery,  the  bins  are  seen  in 
place.  The  roosting  rooms  have  board  floors  ; 
those  in  the  grapery  are  earth.  Figure  5  shows 
the  interior  ofthe  roosting  and  laying  apartments, 
ooking  towards  the  grapery.  The  roosts  are  18 
inches  from  the  floor,  and  are  4  inches  wide.  The 
nest-boxes  are  just  over  the  feed-bins,  three  feet 
from  the  floor,  and  are  reached  by  steps.  The 
roosting  apartments  are  ventilated  by  openings 
above  the  nests ;  these  connect  with  the  grapery, 
which  has  a  row  of  ventilators  extending  its 
whole  length.  The  building  is  so  arranged 
that  a  wheel-barrow  can  be  run  its  entire  length 
for  the  purpose  of  cleaning.  At  the  north  of  the 
building  are  yards,  D,  B,  D ,  figure  2,  where  the 
birds  run  during  summer.  These  yards  are 
10  x  26  feet,  and  each  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  covered  dust- 
shed,  figure  4.  About  the 
middle  of  March  the  fowls 
are  shut  out  of  the  grapery, 
the  partitions  removed,  and 
the  vines  made  ready  for  the 
season.  Beyond  the  small 
yards  are  large  grass  runs, 

Fig.  3.— feed-bin.  A1,  fig.  2,  where  the  fowls  are 
allowed  to  forage  for  a  few  hours  each  day.  The 
stock  consists  wholly  of  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas 
and  Buff  Cochins.  Mr.  Warren’s  experience  is 
that  these  are  the  most  profitable  varieties,  and 
has  spared  no  expense  in  procuring  the  best 
blood  to  be  found.  In  laying  qualities,  quiet 
■disposition,  and  hardiness,  they  are  unequaled. 

He  had  no  success  with  the  French  breeds,  and 


hens  are  kept  entirely  separate  from  the  cocks. 

The  setting-house  occupies  the  cellar  under 
the  barn,  and  is  capable  of  setting  150  hens ;  to 
the  north  of  the  barn,  are  large  runs,  well  shaded 
with  numerous  storm-houses,  where  the  pullets 
and  cockerels  are  raised,  the  two  sexes  being 

j. _ _  separated  as  soon  as  they 

can  be  selected  ;  they  are 
allowed  a  large  field  range, 
and  commodious  roosting- 
places.  Last  fall  he  had 
some  650  birds,  and  up  to 
the  last  of  September  was 
still  hatching.  His  birds 
were  all  free  from  disease, 
and  fine, vigorouschickens. 

Mr.  Warren  is  now  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  a  new  in¬ 
cubator,  and  has  succeeded 
in  hatching  chickens,  and 
before  another  season  he 
will  improve  on  his  present  plan.  Experience  has 
shown  him  that  it  is  practicable  to  rear  chickens, 
artificially.  Connected  with  this  extensive  es¬ 
tablishment  are  two  sheds,  which  open  to  the 
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breeding  of  choice  animals  to  disturb  the  usual 
law  of  demand  and  supply.  Like  any  other 
article  in  the  market,  they  are  worth  just  what 
they  will  bring.  The  scrub  cow  is  good  for  beef 
and  milk,  and  it  does  not  add  a  cent  to 
her  value  that  she  can  reproduce  her 
kind,  for  thousands  of  her  kind  are  every 
year  deaconed,  and  the  flesh  is  fed  to 
swine  or  thrown  away.  If  she  is  a  good 
milker  she  is  worth  sixty  dollars  as  a  new 
milch  cow,  if  that  is  the  market  price  of 
the  article.  If  she  will  make  five  hundred 
pounds  of  beef,  she  is  worth  eight  cents  a 
pound  live  weight,  if  that  is  the  market 
price.  You  can  get  as  many  asyoulike  at 
that  price.  But  the  thorough-bred  is  prized  for 
different  qualities  altogether.  If  known  to  be  a 
barren  animal,  she  is  worth  no  more  than  a  scrub 
of  the  same  weight.  If  she  can  reproduce  her 
kind,  every  good  quality  in  her  is  enhanced  in 
value.  We  are  ready  to  pay  for  her  pedigree, 


Fig.  4. — INTERIOR  OF  APARTMENTS  IN  GRAPERY. 

south,  60  x  13  each,  where  hens  and  chickens 
are  protected  fromstorms,  etc.,  and  are  kept  un¬ 
til  old  enough  to  put  with  their  several  classes. 

The  whole  management  and  arrangements  of 
this  establishment  are  most  complete,  and  it  is 
probably  the  largest  and 
best  paying  poultry -yard  in 
this  country.  From  the 
very  start,  the  establishment 
has  given  a  liberal  return. 

High  Prices  for  Thor¬ 
ough-bred  Animals. 

To  a  man,  who  deals  in 
scrub  cattle,  worth  fifty  dol¬ 
lars  a  head,  it  seems  an 
enormous  price  to  pay  two 
hundred  dollars  for  a  herd- 
book  animal,  and  six  hundred  is  deemed  a  clear 
case  of  extortion.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the 


Fig.  6.— DUSTING-BIN. 

her  beauty  of  form,  her  capacity  to  make  beef 
economically,  to  produce  a  large  flow  of  milk, 
or  to  make  rich  butter  and  cheese.  These  extra 
qualities  are  the  result  of  care  in  breeding;  they 
represent  capital  lavishly  spent,  and  skill  in  the 
breeder,  acquired  by  long  years  of  experience. 

He  has  in  the  carcass  of  his 
thorough-bred  animal  a  ma¬ 
chine  for  the  production  of 
certain  economical  results, 
which  has  cost  him  large 
sums  of  money.  If  he  can 
show  that  he  can  produce 
these  results  with  a  fair  share 
of  uniformity,  he  is  entitled 
to  an  extra  price  for  his  thor¬ 
ough-bred  animal.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  skillful 
breeder  can  do  this.  A 
shorthorn  bull  at  his  price  is 
cheaper  for  a  farmer  who 
wants  to  raise  beef  in  the 
blue-grass  region,  than  a 
scrub  bull  at  any  price.  It  is 
the  confidence  which  farmers  have  that  thor- 
ough-breds  will  transmit  their  good  qualities  that 
leads  to  the  steady  demand  for  them.  A  breeds 
them,  it  may  be,  to  sell  to  B  at  a  fancy  price.  But 
B  would  not  want  them,  unless  he  could  sell  to 


Fig.  5.— INTERIOR  OF  ROOSTING  AND  LAYING  APARTMENTS. 


C,  Who  is  engaged  in  raising  beef  cattle,  and 
has  found  out  that  grade  shorthorns  will  save  a 
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whole  year  of  feeding,  and  one  year’s  interest 
on  the  large  capital  he  has  invested  in  stock. 
He  wants  only  a  thorough-bred  bull,  and  thinks 
he  can  afford  to  pay  any  price  which  is  neces- 


furrow-wheel  (the  foremost  one),  which  is  made 
to  turn  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  by  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  long  lever  over  the  middle  of  the  plow, 
so  that  the  furrow  may  be  made  more  or  less 


Fig.  1.— ENGLISH  DOUBLE-FURROW  PLOW. 


sary  to  get  him.  The  high  prices  for  these  ani¬ 
mals  will  only  continue  as  long  as  farmers  find 
it  for  their  interest  to  buy  them.  The  several 
breeds  of  cattle  meet  real  wants  among  farmers 
who  desire  them  for  ordinary  purposes.  The 
demand  will  probably  continue  as  long  as  beef, 
milk,  butter,  and  cheese  are  eaten;  as 
long  as  oxen  are  used  upon  the  farm. 

It  is  the  most  thrifty  and  skillful  farmers 
that  invest  in  thorough-bred  animals. 

It  is  altogether  probable  that  they  under¬ 
stand  their  own  interests. 

The  English  Double-furrow  Plow. 

Plows  to  cut  two  furrows  at  once — or 
two  plows  attached  to  one  frame— are 
not  a  novelty ;  but  their  construction  has 
recently  been  so  much  improved  in 
England,  as  to  create  quite  a  general  sen¬ 
sation  among  the  farmers  of  that  country, 
and  to  promise  such  advantages  as  to 
make  it  well  worth  our  while  to  investigate 
the  matter  in  earnest.  It  is  claimed — and  the 
claim  is  based  on  practical  use — that  with  one 
of  these  double-furrow  plows,  one  man  and 
three  horses  will  do  the  work  of  two  men  and 
four  horses  under  the  single-furrow  system — ef¬ 


deep,  or  the  direction  changed  by  the  plowman. 

By  taking  off  the  plow  from  the  right-hand 
beam,  and  substituting  a  subsoil  plow  for  it,  we 
turn  a  single  furrow,  and  subsoil  the  furrow  of 
the  last  bout — with  the  great  advantage  that  the 
subsoil  track  is  never  trodden  by  the  team ;  it  is 


Berkshire  vs.  Chester  White  Pigs. 

A  breeder  of  Chester  White  swine  in  Iowa 
takes  exceptions  to  the  remark  of  a  “Western 
Farmer,”  as  given  in 
“Walks  and  Talks  on 
the  Farm,”  in  the 
Agriculturist  for  De¬ 
cember.  Speaking  of 
the  grand  show  of  pigs 
at  the  Illinois  State 
Fair,  this  prominent 
Western  Farmer  said : 
“  The  Berksliires  were 
decidedly  the  best  ani¬ 
mals.  The  Magee  and 
Chesters  were  out  in 
large  force,  but  they 
were  too  coarse,  and, 
moreover,  lacked  uni¬ 
formity.”  From  this, 
and  the  remarks  of 
“Walks  and  Talks.” 
our  correspondent 
these  gentlemen  are 
Such  is  not  the  case. 


concludes  that  both 
breeders  of  Berksliires. 


Neither  of  these,  gentlemen  breed  Berksliires 
for  sale,  and  could  have  no  other  than  disinter¬ 
ested  motives  for  speaking  of  them  as  they  did. 
The  readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist 


Fig.  3.— DOUBLE-FURROW  PLOW  AS  SUBSOILER. 


Fig.  1. — HOME-MADE  HARROW. 

fecting  a  saving  of  one-half  the  wages  and  one- 
fourth  the  horse  keep — enough  to  turn  the 
scale  between  profit  and  loss  on  many  an  acre. 

The  engraving,  figure  1,  shows  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  implement  so  clearly  that  ex¬ 
planation  is  hardly  needed.  The  beams  are 
“expanding,”  to  regulate  the  width  of  the  cut 
of  the  rear  plow.  The  wheels  stand  obliquely 
(a  novelty),  so  as  to  counteract  the  tendency  of 
the  plow  to  run  to  land — allowing  the  draft  to 
be  more  direct  than  in  the  ordinary  plow.  The 
depth  of  the  cut  is  regulated  by  the  left-hand 
lever,  which  is  held  in  place  by  a  ratchet.  The 
direction  of  the  movement  is  regulated  by  the 


immediately  covered  by  the  furrow  from  the  left- 
hand  plow.  Fig.  2  shows  such  an  arrangement. 

—  — ■ —  — — »-*■ - - 

A  Home-made  Harrow. 

M.  W.  L.  Durand,  Derby,  Conn.,  sends  us  a 
model  of  a  harrow  which  he 
has  made  for  his  own  use,  and 
which  he  thinks  will  be  found 
convenient  by  those  who  still 
use  the  old-fashioned  A  har¬ 
row.  The  timber  used  by  Mr. 
D.  is  3‘|4x  4-inch  white  oak, 
but  the  size  of  both  timber  and 
teeth  can  be  varied  according 
to  the  work  to  be  done.  The 
engraving  will  show  the  struc¬ 
ture,  the  only  peculiarity  about 
which  is,  that  it  allows  the 
implement  to  be  taken  apart.  Mr.  D.  finds  this 
a  convenience  in  loading  the 
harrow  into  a  cart,  and  it  also 
allows  it  to  be  hung  up  out  of 
the  way  when  not  in  use.  The 
cross-piece  has  a  tenon  at  each 
end,  which  fits  into  a  mortise 
upon  the  side-pieces.  The  side- 
piece  has  an  iron  eye  at  one 
end,  which  catches  upon  a 
hook  at  the  end  of  the  center- 
piece.  A  one-half-inch  iron 
bolt,  attached  to  a  chain,  passed  through  the 
tenon,  holds  the  parts  together  securely. 


need  not  be  told  that  we  have  done  no  little 
toward  introducing  the  Chester  County  pigs 
throughout  the  United  States.  We  think  very 
highly  of  them.  They  are  a  strong,  healthy, 
vigorous  race  of  hogs,  growing  rapidly,  and  at¬ 
taining  great  size  at  maturity.  They  have  done 
much  toward  improving  our  stock  of  common 
hogs.  But  it  does  not  follow  from  this,  that  we 
have  attained  perfection  in  pig-breeding.  It  is 
an  undoubted  fact  that,  as  compared  with  the 
Essex,  the  so-called  Suffolk,  the  Berkshire,  the 
Yorkshire,  or  the  Jefferson  County  breed,  the 
Chester  White,  as  usually  exhibited,  even  by 
the  best  breeders,,  lacks  refinement.  As  com¬ 
pared  with  these  breeds,  and  more  especially 
with  the  Essex,  the  Chester  White  is  a  large¬ 
boned,  heavy-eared,  coarse,  thick-skinned  hog. 
No  one  who  sees  the  two  breeds  together  would 
dispute  this  for  a  moment.  Now,  what  “  W alks 
and  Talks”  advocated  was  crossing  grade 


Fig.  3.— SIDE  OF  HARROW. 

Chester  White  sows,  or  large  common  sows, 
with  one  of  these  highly-refined  thorough-bred 
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boars.  We  believe  this  opinion  is  indorsed  by 
all  who  have  tried  the  cross.  A  letter  just  re¬ 
ceived  from  Mr.  Richard  Richards,  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  an  experienced  breeder  of  Chester  White 
and  Berkshire  pigs  says:  “I  agree  with  you 
fully  in  regard  to  crossing  a  fine-b*ned  boar  on 
large  sows.  When  I  first  got  a  Berkshire  boar 
there  was  none  of  my  neighbors  that  wanted 
to  use  him.  They  would  bring  as  many  as  a 
hundred  sows,  some  seasons,  to  my  Chester 
White  boar.  My  Berkshire  boar,  the  first  sea¬ 
son,  was  small,  and  as  many  of  them  had  small 
sows  they  were  obliged,  much  against  their 
will,  to  use  the  black  pig.  And  the  consequence 
was  it  opened  their  eyes,  and  now  these  farmers 
will  use  nothing  else  than  the  black  breed. 
And  I  think  they  are  right.  A  fine-boned  boar 
on  large  sows  gives  the  produce  plenty  of  size 
and  fine  form,  and  such  as  will  fat  readily  at 
almost  any  age.  I  agree  with  you,  too,  in  think¬ 
ing  that  the  better  bred  the  boar  the  better  the 
cross  will  be.” 

Our  Iowa  corresponde»t  says:  “If  your 
prominent  ‘  Western  Farmer’  is  a  sporting  man, 
I  will  wager  forty  pigs,  that  I  can  take  my 
Chester  Whites  or  Magees  and  beat  his  Berk- 
shires,  both  in  weight  and  form,  at  any  time, 
and  all  the  time,  from  two  weeks  to  two  years 
old.”  “Western  Farmer"  is  not  a  sporting 
man — he  is  a  gentleman — and  this  species  of 
argument  will  have  no  more  weight  with  him 
than  it  has  with  us.  It  is  a  poor  cause  that 
needs  a  wager  to  sustain  it.  “  Western  Farmer” 
is  not  a  Berkshire  breeder,  but  we  hazard  little 
in  saying  that  he  is  as  good  a  judge  of  the  rela¬ 
tive  merits  of  the  different  breeds  of  pigs  as 
any  man  in  the  country ;  and  furthermore,  he 
has  made  more  accurate,  more  thorough,  and 
more  conclusive  experiments  in  regard  to  the 
fattening  of  pigs  of  different  breeds  than  any 
other  man  in  the  United  States.  His  opinion 
on  a  question  of  this  nature  is  entitled,  at  any 
rate,  to  respectful  consideration.  He  thinks  the 
Chester  Whites  and  Magees  too  coarse,  and  it 
is  no  answer  to  say,  “They  will  weigh  more  at 
two  weeks  or  at  two  years  ”  than  the  smaller 
breeds.  This  is  not  denied.  But  will  they  at 
six  months  or  a  year  old  give  as  much  pork ,  and 
of  as  good  quality,  in  proportion  to  the  food 
consumed,  as  the  more  refined,  small  breeds? 
Will  the  grades,  from  common  sows,  be  as  good 
and  as  profitable  in  these  respects?  These  are 
the  questions  at  issue,  and  they  should  be  met 
with  candor  and  courtesy,  with  arguments  and 
with  facts,  and  not  by  assertions  or  wagers. 


Mess  Pork.— Several  ask  what  part  of  the 
hog  is  manufactured  into  “mess  pork,”  and 
how  it  is  made.  Cut  off  the  head,  the  should¬ 
ers,  and  the  hams ;  and  the  sides  that  remain 
make  mess  pork.  Sometimes  the  shoulders  and 
the  cheeks  are  also  included.  The  tenderloin 
and  spareribs  are  usually  taken  out  and  eaten 
fresh,  but  the  ribs  are  not  uufrequently  cured 
with  the  sides  without  being  taken  out.  The 
method  ©f  curing  is  very  simple.  Cut  the  sides 
in  the  direction  of  the  ribs  into  slices  about  six 
inches  wide,  and  pack  them  round  the  barrel, 
commencing  at  the  outside,  and  working  to¬ 
wards  the  middle.  Make  tiic  layer  as  close  and 
tight  as  possible.  Cover  the  layer  with  an  inch 
of  salt,  put  on  another  layer  of  pork,  another 
layer  of  salt,  and  so  on  until  the  barrel  is  full. 
Then  cover  the  top  layer  with  salt — and  always 
keep  it  covered.  Make  a  brine  with  boiling 
water,  (cold  wiki  answer  if  not  convenient  to 
boil  it,)  putting  in  as  much  salt  as  it  will  dis¬ 
solve,  and  pour  it  into  the  barrel  until  all  the 


pork  is  covered.  The  great  point  afterwards  is 
to  be  sure  and  keep  the  brine  at  the  top  of  the 
barrel  saturated  with  salt.  If  the  barrel  is 
headed  up,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  turn  it  over,  or 
upside  down  occasionally,  as  the  salt  is  apt  to 
settle  at  the  bottom  while  the  brine  at  the  top 
may  be  too  weak. 


A  Cheap  Two-rail  Fence. 

The  fence  question,  though  more  easily 
solved  where  stone  and  timber  are  more  plenty 
than  upon  the  prairies,  is  still  a  troublesome 
matter.  A  six-rail  fence  will  do  where  timber 
is  very  plenty,  and  you  wish  to  get  rid  of  it  as 
a  nuisance.  But  where  railroad  ties  are  worth 
GO  cents  a  piece,  chestnut  is  too  valuable  to  be 
put  into  rails.  We  have  tried  for  two  years  a 
cheap  two-rail  fence,  which  turns  cattle  quite 
as  well  as  the  ordinary  six-rail  fence ;  and  it 
has  this  advantage,  that  it  can  be  made  per¬ 
fectly  straight,  so  as  to  make  the  full  length  of 
every  rail  available.  It  is  made  by  driving- 
stout  crotches  about  three  inches  in  diameter 
on  the  line  of  the  fence,  just  far  enough  apart 
for  the  rails  to  span.  The  crotches  should  raise 
the  bottom  rail  about  two  and  a  half  feet  from 
the  ground.  Stakes  are  driven  at  the  crotches, 
crossing  each  other  in  the  usual  style  of  the 
Virginia  worm-fence.  A  rider  is  then  put  upon 
the  stakes,  and  we  have  a  substantial  fence, 
about  four  feet  high,  which  answers  a  good 
purpose  for  orderly  cattle.  If  for  any  reason  a 
higher  fence  is  desirable,  She  crotches  must  be 
made  higher.  This  fence,  of  course,  will  not 
answer  for  sheep  or  swine,  but  for  fencing  out 
cattle  from  wood  lots,  or  for  dividing  pastures, 
it  serves  a  very  good  purpose.  When  the  wosd 
is  at  hand,  and  the  cost  of  timber  is  not  reckon¬ 
ed,  this  fence  can  be  built  for  about  20  cents 
a  rod,  if  the  labor  is  not  over  $1.50  a  day. 


Breachy  Cattle.  —  “E.  V.”  writes  with 
reference  to  a  cow  that  throws  down  rail  fences : 
“  I  have  seen  cows  with  a  board  across  their 
horns  and  another  board  extending  to  the  end 
of  the  nose  with  nails  in  it  (the  nose  did  not 
have  nails  in  it,  but  the  board) ;  I  want  to  know 
how  to  fasten  the  board  to  her  horns,  or  if  there 
is  any  other  way  to  keep  her  from  letting  down 
the  fence  ?  ” — Bore  a  hole  through  each  end  of 
the  board,  where  they  will  exactly  fit  the  horns 
without  stretching  or  pressing.  Let  the  holes 
be  small  enough  not  to  go  too  far  down  on  the 
horns.  Leave  about  an  inch  of  the  horn  stick¬ 
ing  through  the  board ;  drill  a  small  hole  through 
it,  large  enough  to  admit  a  horse-nail  as  a  key. 
The  board,  reaching  from  this  cross-piece  to  the 
nose,  may  be  screwed  fast  to  it  (not  to  the  nose, 
but  the  cross-piece) ;  there  will  be  play  enough 
on  the  horns  to  give  the  necessary  swing.  If 
nails  are  used,  they  should  be  very  smoothly 
blunted.  We  have  never  seen  them  used  ;  the 
board  itself  over  the  nose  having  proved  effect¬ 
ive. — ~\Y.  E.  Harbaugh  asks  for  a  contrivance  to 
keep  a  breachy  bull  from  throwing  down  fences 
with  his  horns.  A  cross-piece  may  be  fastened 
to  the  horns,  as  described  above,  or  tied  to  the 
base  of  the  horns,  with  a  board  or  stake  running 
down  a  few  inches  beyond  the  nose.  From  the 
lower  end  of  this  another  stake,  about  a  foot 
long,  may  be  fastened  at  a  right  angle,  so  that 
when  the  animal  stands  in  a  natural  position  it 
will  project  toward  the  front.  When  he  lowers 
his  head  to  hook  the  fence,  this  projection  will 
interfere  with  his  design.  A  board  in  front  of 
the  eyes  will  sometimes  effect  the  same  purpose. 


Swedish  Dairy  Farming. 


Near  the  University  town  of  Lourd,  in  the 
county  of  Skane  (Sweden),  there  is  a  farm, 
leased  by  the  Baron  Von  Toll,  which  contains 
1,500  Prussian  acres  under  the  plow,  and  200 
acres  of  grazing  land.  It  is  a  fine  example  of 
rational  farming  in  the  fertile  region  of  South 
Sweden,  being  worked  under  a  10-year  rota¬ 
tion,  comprising  3  years’  pasture.  The  other 
crops  are  wheat,  oats,  and  barley.  The  land  is 
naturally  fertile,  and  has  a  gentle  slope  toward 
the  Baltic  Sea.  It  is  carefully  cultivated,  is 
thoroughly  drained,  and  well  manured. 

The  well-fed  English  Shorthorn  cattle — 125 
cows  and  50  oxen — are  pastured  during  the 
summer.  They  are  confined  by  long  ropes,  or 
“  lariats,”  to  stakes  driven  into  the  ground ;  and 
it  is  a  strange  sight  to  see  the  long,  straight  lines 
of  cattle  feeding.  The  clover  pasture,  being  of 
excellent  quality,  is  eaten  off  close;  and  each 
cow  describes  a  perfect  circle  in  eating,  causing 
the  field  to  look  as  if  it  had  been  mowed  with 
a  mammoth  scythe. 

Most  of  the  milk  is  sold  in  the  city.  That 
which  is  retained  for  the  butter  and  clieese  is 
treated  as  follows :  The  churn  is  an  upright 
one,  with  a  vertical  beater,  which  is  worked  by 
power.  The  butter  is  worked  in  an  English 
machine,  which  consists  of  a  heavy  tin  cylinder, 
2  feet  high  and  6  to  7  inches  in  diameter.  In 
the  bottom  are  a  number  of  small  holes  (about 
one-twelfth  of  an  inch  diameter),  and  after  the 
butter  has  been  well  worked  in  the  churn,  it  is 
forced  through  the  small  holes  in  the  butter- 
worker  by  means  of  a  close-fitting  piston,  which 
is  slowly  moved  down  by  a  screw.  The  small 
size  of  the  holes,  and  the  severe  pressure,  cause 
the  buttermilk  and  other  foreign  matter  to  be 
entirely  separated  from  the  butter.  This  butter- 
worker  is  made  in  England,  and  is  in  extensive 
use  there. 

Another  farm,  of  which  we  have  an  account, 
is  “  Hofgarden,”  on  Lake  Wetter,  which  is  man¬ 
aged  by  Mr.  G.  Swartz.  He  is  the  great  au¬ 
thority  throughout  Sweden  and  Denmark  in 
all  dairy  matters,  having  made  the  manufacture 
of  butter  the  study  of  a  lifetime.  An  entirely 
new  system  of  treating  milk  has  been  the  result 
of  his  researches. 

He  lias  1,800  Prussian  acres  under  the  plow, 
and  160  acres  permanent  meadow  and  pasture. 
The  rotation  of  crops  is  nearly  the  same  as  that 
followed  by  Von  Toll,  and  comprises  4  years’ 
pasture  on  land  laid  down  to  timothy,  yellow 
clover  (hop-trefoil),  and  white  clover.  There 
are  160  to  170  cows,  20  oxen,  and  32  working 
horses.  During  the  summer  the  cows  are  pas¬ 
tured,  but  they  are  stabled  at  night. 

Four  Prussian  acres  are  assigned  daily  to  132 
head  of  cattle ;  the  herdsmen  marking  with  a 
scythe  the  bounds  within  which  the  animals 
may  roam. 

It  is  strange  to  see  how  they  remain  on  the 
ground  set  apart  for  them ;  a  few  sometimes 
straying  off  to  the  section  on  which  they  had 
been  the  day  before,  they  being  allowed  to  do 
so.  On  coming  to  the  stable  at  evening,  they 
receive  a  very  strange  ration,  consisting  of  Ihorse- 
manure  and  crushed  peas. 

Mr.  Swartz  had  once  read  of  the  good  effects 
of  this  sort  of  feeding  in  an  old  Swedish  book, 
but  had  paid  no  attention  to  it  until  he  observed 
a  shorthorn  bull,  who  was  roaming  loose  in  his 
barn-yard,  eating  the  manure  from  the  horse 
stable,  although  he  had  just  eaten  all  he  wanted 
of  his  usual  food  in  the  stable. 

The  result  of  his  experiments  was.,  that  he 
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feeds  8  lbs.  liorse-manure  daily  per  head,  and 
he  finds  that  it  acts  favorably  on  the  milk  in 
increasing  the  butter  therein.  The  peas  in¬ 
crease  the  caseine  in  the  milk. 

The  cows,  though  they  have  just  come  in 
from. the  pasture,  enjoy  their  curious  desert 
thoroughly.  Though  Mr.  S.  loses  the  horse- 
manure,  he  makes  it  up  by  being  able  to  keep 
20  to  30  cows  more  under  this  system.  His 
rule  is  to  give  his  cattle  all  they  can  eat.  winter 
and  summer. 

The  cows  are  milked  by  women  in  the  stable, 
and  the  milk  is  at  once  poured  into  copper  ket¬ 
tles  (2  to  3  feet  high,  and  equally  wide),  which 
stand  in  a  trough  filled  with  ice-water.  Mr.  S. 
acts  on  the  principle  to  let  the  cream  rise  with 
the  milk  at  the  lowest  possible  temperature. 

His  dairy  is  a  small  building,  in  the  center  of 
which  is  a  water-tank.  The  milk-cans,  which 
are  20  inches  high  and  20  inches  wide,  are  set 
into  this  tank,  after  the  milk  has  been  measured 
and  poured  into  them.  The  cans  have  covers 
with  an  inch  hole  in  them,  and  are  not  allowed 
to  touch  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  but  are  hung 
up  so  that  the  cold  water  may  circulate  under 
them.  During  the  summer,  ice  is  used  to  keep 
the  water  in  the  tank  at  39°  to  41°  Fahrenheit 
(45°  at  most),  and  in  winter  the  water  is  natu¬ 
rally  at  about  33°  Fahrenheit. 

The  ice-house  at  Hofgarden  is  curious  and 
simple.  It  consists  of  a  ditch  over  which  a 
wooden  grating  is  placed  to  allow  the  water  to 
run  off.  In  winter  the  cakes  of  ice  are  piled  on 
this,  all  spaces  between  the  cakes  are  filled  in, 
and  in  cold  weather  water  is  thrown  on  the  ice- 
lieap,  so  that  it  freezes  into  a  solid  mass.  It  is 
then  covered  with  a  heavy  layer  of  sawdust, 
and  with  a  straw  roof.  To  avoid  uncovering 
the  ice  daily,  several  days’  supply  is  taken  out, 
placed  near  the  dairy,  and  covered  well  with 
sawdust.  Even  when  they  have  days  with  the 
temperature  at  77°  to  86°,  which  is  not  rare  in 
Sweden,  the  loss  of  ice  is  very  slight,  provided 
plenty  of  sawdust  be  used. 

The  cream  is  churned  at  a  temperature  of 
50°,  and  in  summer  it  is  eooled  down  to  this 
point  by  ice.  Owing  to  the  hight  of  the  milk- 
pans,  the  cream  attains  a  thickness  of  1  to  2 
inches,  and  can  be  skimmed  without  much  of 
the  milk  being  mixed  with  it.  The  cream  is 
entirely  sweet  when  it  is  churned. 

Mr.  S.  has  made  many  experiments  in  his 
system  of  allowing  the  cream  to  rise  at  a  low 
temperature.  He  has  discovered  that  144  lbs. 
milk  produce  in  the  first  12  hours  5.30  lbs. 
cream ;  in  the  second  12  hours,  0.17  lbs.  cream; 
in  the  third  twelve  hours,  0.06  lbs.  cream.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this,  it  is  not  worth  the  trouble  to 
let  the  process  last  longer  than  12  hours,  partic¬ 
ularly  as  the  few  remaining  particles  of  butter 
in  the  skimmed  milk  add  to  the  value  of  the 
“lean  cheese”  that  is  made  of  it. 

The  system  that  has  made  Mr.  Swartz’s  name 
so  well  known  in  Sweden  and  Denmark  is, 
therefore,  founded  on  what  almost  all  farmers 
oppose — namely,  low  temperature  during  the 
rising  of  the  cream,  and  high  milk-pans.  Mr. 
S.’s  aim  is  to  cool  the  milk  as  soon  as  it  is  taken 
from  the  udder  (the  cooling  apparatus  being  in 
the  stable),  and  to  expedite  the  rising  of  the 
cream  by  keeping  the  milk  at  a  low  tempera¬ 
ture,  33°  to  43°.  The  advantages  claimed  are : 

1st.  The  cream  is  separated  from  the  milk  in 
12  hours  ;  and,  2d,  The  milk  is  sweet. 

The  2-feet-higli  milk-pans,  or  cans,  are  con¬ 
trary  to  «11  the  views  on  the  subject,  that  the 
particles  of  butter  rise  quickest  in  flat  milk-pans. 

Mr.  S.  proves  that,  at  a  low  temperature,  the 
cream  rises  very  rapidly.  The  surface  of  the 


vessels  being  small,  the  cream  lies  thick  on  the 
top,  and  is  easily  skimmed  off. 

The  foregoing  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  very 
curious  statement;  and  it  may  be  worth  while 
for  American  farmers  to  try  the  effect  of  the 
deep  setting  of  the  milk  at  low  temperature. 

The  ration  of  horse-mar.ure  we  do  not  care 
to  recommend. 

» - «•-« - - 

Petroleum -The  Early  Days  of  the 

Business. 

BY  H.  E.  COLTON. 

There  is  a  principle  of  Nature’s  economy  that 
when  a  demand  is  created,  a  supply  is  ready. 
For  thousands  of  years  a  queer,  pitchy,  bad¬ 
smelling  oil  had  oozed  from  the  earth  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  and  had  in  various  ways 
served  the  use  of  man.  With  it  the  Egyptian 
embalmed  his  dead,  and  the  leprous  Assyrian 
bathed  his  sores.  In  our  own  land  the  virtues 
and  value  of  Seneca  oil  had  been  transmitted 
down  from  the  red  man,  and  it  was  bottled  and 
sent  throughout  our  land  to  be  used  by  the 
rheumatic,  whose  pains  compelled  an  endur¬ 
ance  of  its  smell,  to  give  its  healing  virtue  to  the 
dumb  beasts  of  our  farms  or  stables. 

But  a  change  has  come  over  the  land  of  the 
Senecas;  and  the  creek,  on  whose  banks  they 
once  sat  and  dipped  the  queer  oil  with  their 
horn  cups,  is  now  the  center  of  a  rushing,  thriv¬ 
ing  industry.  The  wealth,  which  for  so  many 
years  had  lain  dormant,  was  roused  to  life  just 
at  a  time  when  the  needs  of  this  great  country 
and  the  world  demanded  it. 

Young,  of  Glasgow,  had  published  to  the  world 
his  wonderful  discovery  of  extracting  oil  from 
coal,  bringing  to  view  the  pent-up  sunlight  of 
ages;  but  this  wonderful  discovery  only  created 
an  intense  thirst  for  the  product  he  could  not 
supply  in  sufficient  quantities.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  a  corps  of  adventurous  spirits  were  ex¬ 
ploring  and  boring  in  the  wild,  bleak  hills  of 
Pennsylvania.  To  Messrs.  Eveleth  and  Bissell 
is  due  the  credit  of  having  opened  the  Drake 
well.  Drake  was  a  conductor  on  the  New 
Haven  Rail  road,  and  employed  by  them  to  open 
the  well.  Prof.  Silliman,  of  Yale  College,  was 
the  first  President  of  an  oil  company.  On  the 
28tlx  day  of  August,  1859,  the  first  vein  of  oil 
was  struck.  The  well,  at  a  depth  of  about  60 
feet,  yielded  400  gallons  per  day.  From  this 
beginning  slowly  came  up  the  great  business, 
until  it  reached  the  wild  whirl  of  excitement 
and  speculatioa  in  1863-64.  Fortunes  were 
made  and  lost  in  a  day ;  thousands  of  gallons 
of  oil  ran  to  waste,  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
were  sold  for  less  than  the  cost  of  production. 
The  mystical  Johnny  Steele  flourished  around 
New  York  hotels  and  bar-rooms  with  his  in¬ 
come  of  thousands  per  day ;  companies  were 
gotten  up  with  par  shares  from  50  cents  to  $5 ; 
servant  girls  invested  their  all,  hoping  soon  to 
be  able  to  ride  in  their  carriages  and  live  in 
brown  stone  mansions.  Never  since  the  days  of 
Law’s  great  Mississippi  bubble  had  the  world 
seen  anything  equal  to  it.  Unfortunately,  this 
wild  mania  is  too  recently  and  painfully  promi¬ 
nent  with  many  of  our  readers.  Many — hard¬ 
working  men— invested  their  all  in  an  engine 
and  a  lease,  to  work  for  days  and  weeks  only  to 
find  nothing,  and  sit  down  penniless  and  de¬ 
spondent,  fully  and  completely  “  busted.” 

The  mode  of  getting  petroleum  is  :  A  point 
selected,  a  derrick  is  erected,  and  augers  gotten 
ready.  The  utensils  consist  of  auger  stem, 
reamer,  bit,  swivel,  sinker-bar,  sand-pump,  etc. 
The  auger  stem  is  in  sections,  and  as  it  goes 
down  others  are  screwed  on.  Until  the  rock  is 


reached,  the  sand-pump  has  frequently  to  be 
used.  When  the  hole  is  finally  bored  and  oH 
reached,  the  tubing  is  put  down  to  the  hard 
rock  and  the  seed-bag  put  in.  This  is  a  leather 
bag  filled  with  flaxseed,  which  fits  around  the 
pipe.  It  is  putin  the  hole  just  at  the  sand  rock, 
and  as  the  seed  soon  swells,  effectually  prevents 
the  oil  coming  up  outside  the  pipe  or  the  sur¬ 
face-water  getting  down.  It  was  certainly  a 
valuable  discovery  in  oil-pumping.  In  the  early 
days  of  petroleum,  in  many  of  the  wells  when 
the  oil  was  struck,  it  burst  forth  with  great 
force,  sending  the  pump-rods  and  derrick-frame 
high  in  the  air,  mingling  oil,  gas,  and  salt-water. 
One  of  the  most  noted  instances  of  this  was  the 
Burning  Well,  on  the  Buchanan  Farm,  at  which 
the  gas  took  fire  and  38  persons  were  burned, 
of  whom  18  died;  among  them  the  owner  of 
the  farm.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  those 
wells  are  most  permanent  which  have  no  gas; 
as  people  who  make  the  most  fuss  in  the  world 
are  not  always  those  who  accomplish  the  great¬ 
est  good  for  themselves  or  others. 

The  number  of  the  wells  is  legion,  and  the 
most  condensed  history  of  them  would  fill  a 
large  volume.  On  January  1st,  1869,  there  were 
1,186  producing  wells  in  Pennsylvania,  and^ 
their  average  product  was  112|3  bbls.  per  day. 
Then  there  are  many  in  Canada,  Ohio,  and 
West  Va.  There  is  some  attention  being  turned 
to  the  deposits  in  South  America.  The  whole 
daily  product  of  crude  petroleum  cannot  be  far 
from  18,000  bbls.,  of  40  gallons  each.  Some  of 
the  wells  have  produced  enormously,  even  over 
4,000  bbls.  per  day.  The  oil  has  sold  as  low  as 
20  cents  per  barrel,  and  as  high  as  $10.  It  is 
said  to  pay  handsomely  at  $4.  Millions  of  gal¬ 
lons  are  now  sent  to  market  without  being  bar¬ 
reled,  except  figuratively.  It  is  transported  to 
the  railroad  in  pipes  laid  under  ground,  and 
put  into  gauged  tanks:  40  gallons  is  a  barrel. 

In  the  early  days  it  was  floated  down  Oil 
Creek  and  its  tributaries  in  flat-boats.  The  cus¬ 
tom  was  to  pond  up  the  water,  and,  when  all 
the  boats  were  ready,  cut  away  the  dams,  thus 
floating  them  on  the  freshet  to  the  mouth  of 
Oil  Creek.  As  may  be  imagined,  there  was  fre¬ 
quent  accidents  and  the  wildest  excitement.  As 
much  as  50,000  bbls.  of  petroleum  have  been 
known  to  be  thrown  out  on  the  waters  of  the 
creek  and  rivers  from  the  bursting  barrels,  and 
cruslied-up  flats,  in  a  “jam.”  * 

Fires  of  the  most  devastating  character  have 
frequently  •ccurred.  The  city  of  a  day  has 
been  in  a  few  hours  a  mass  of  ashes.  Now,  the 
old  lumber  huts  have  given  place  to  substantial 
brick  buildings.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
whole  petroleum  business ;  its  evanescent  spec¬ 
ulative  character  has  passed  away,  and  it  is  now 
one  of  the  most  substantial  kinds  of  business 
in  the  land,  the  value  of  its  export  amounting 
to  more  than  any  other  article  except  cotton. 

The  question  whether  these  wells  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  yield,  or  whence  comes  this  oil,  is  one 
we  shall  not  discuss.  It  would  take  more  space 
than  we  have,  and  «ur  readers  would  not  then 
actually  know  more  than  they  now  do.  Many 
wells  that  were  flowing  have  become  pumping — 
and  these,  too,  have  decreased  in  yield.  Meas¬ 
ures  to  resuscitate  have  been  adopted,  as  ex¬ 
ploding  nitro-glycerine,  etc.,  in  them.  This  has 
temporarily  restored  them.  One  manager  filled 
his  well  with  benzine,  let  it  stay  two  weeks, 
pumped  it  out,  and  his  well  continued  to  pump 
longer  than  from  the  nitro-glycerine  explosion. 
His  idea  is,  that  the  air  which  gets  down  into 
the  wells  causes  the  oil  to  gum  and  fill  up 
the  sand-rock  through  which  it  oozes. 

The  oil  regions  of  Pennsylvania  present  a 


RAM-CAT  WELL. — OLD  MODE  OF  TRANSPORTATION. 


RAFTING  PETROLEUM  DOWN  OIL  CREEK. 


VIEW  OF  THE  CITY  OF  TITUSVILLE. 


THE  DRAKE  WELL.— THE  FIRST  OIL 

busy  spectacle,  as  at  Pleasantville,  of  which  we 
present  a  picture,  there  being  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  derricks  in  the  space  of  a  few  acres.  This 
oil-field  is  claimed  to  have  been  discovered  by 
the  agency  of  the  spirits.  Unfortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  the  good  spirit  which,  showed  the  way  to 


WELL. 

the  first  well  did  not  lead  his  devotee  to  the 
best  one  by  a  great  many  barrels  per  day. 
Titusville,  of  which  we  present  a  sketch,  is  the 
principal  city  of  the  oil  region,  and  numbers 
about  12,000  inhabitants.  In  the  old  days  of 
teamsters  and  the  Ram-Cat  Well,  of  which  we 


present  an  engraving,  it  was  a  mass  of  mud, 
slush,  and  oil,  lumber  shanties,  and  wild  excite¬ 
ment.  Now  there  arc  three  railroads,  well- 
paved  streets,  and  good  hotels.  We  are 
indebted  to  Messrs.  Day  &  Co.,  New  York,  for 
facilities  in  obtaining  the  above  illustrations., 
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The  Dwarf  Cornel,  or  Bunch-berry. 

Among  the  nine  species  of  Cornel  or  Dog¬ 
wood  that  are  indigenous  to  the  Northern 
States,  there  are  two  which  have  the  flowers 
surrounded  by  a  broad  involucre,  which,  as  it  is 
white  and  petal-like,  is  taken  by  most 
persons  for  the  flower  itself.  One  of 
these  species  is  the  Flowering  Dogwood 
— Gornus  florida — which  this  month  is 
so  conspicuous  in  our  woods,  with  its 
snow-white  inflorescence ;  and  the  other 
is  a  very  humble  plant,  which  only 
reaches  the  bight  of  four  or  six  inches, 
and  would  hardly  be  supposed  to  be¬ 
long  to  the  same  genus  with  the  tree¬ 
like  Dogwoods.  This  is  the  Gornus 
Canadensis ,  the  Bunch-berry,  or  Dwarf 
Cornel.  It  is  found  in  damp  woods, 
and  is  quite  common  northward.  The 
herbaceous  stems,  which  are  thrown  up 
from  a  subterranean  trunk,  have  scale¬ 
like  leaves  below,  and  larger  ones  above, 
which  are  crowded  so  as  to  appear  like 
a  whorl  of  four  to  six  leaves.  The  small 
flowers  are  in  a  terminal  head,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  white  four-leaved  involu¬ 
cre.  The  plant  is  more  conspicuous  in 
autumn  than  in  spring,  as  then  the 
flowers  are  replaced  by  a  close  cluster  of 
bright  red  globular  berries.  The  ber¬ 
ries,  which  have  not  much  taste,  are 
eaten  by  children,  and  are  sometimes 
made  into  puddings.  Birds  are  very 
fond  of  them.  The  plant  is  success¬ 
fully  cultivated  in  English  gardens. 

May-flower,  or  Trailing  Arbutus. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  wild  flower 
about  which  so  much  has  been  written 
in  prose  and  poetry  as  the  May-flower, 
or  Trailing  Arbutus.  Its  simple  beauty, 
its  very  early  flowering,  and  its  rich 
fragrance — so  rare  among  our  wild 
flowers — all  combine  to  make  it  a  popu¬ 
lar  plant.  It  is  found  from  the  British 
Possessions  to  Carolina  and  Georgia,  though  it 
cannot  be  called  a  very  common  plant.  Its 
favorite  place  of  growth  is  along  the  edges  of 
woods,  where  it  will  be  covered  with  leaves,  and 
yet  be  open  to  the  influence  of  the  first  warm 
days  of  early  spring. 

The  illustration 
shows  the  prostrate 
habit  of  the  plant, 
its  traily  stem  run¬ 
ning  just  at  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground, 
and  throwing  up 
from  among  the 
dead  leaves  its 
leaf-bearing  shoots, 
crowned  by  clusters, 
of  pearly  white  or 
rose  -  colored  flow¬ 
ers.  The  flowers 
arise  from  scaly 
bracts,  have  a  long 
tube,  which  is  very 
hairy  within,  and 
which  expands  into 
five  rounded  lobes. 

The  flower-buds  are 
formed  in  August, 
and  are  so  well  developed  that  it  needs  but  a  few 
days  of  mild  weather  to  induce  them  to  open.  It 
is  not  rare  to  find  them  open  in  February,  and  it 
usually  happens  that  the  flowers  are  all  gone 


she  succeeds  in  growing  it  in  a  hanging  basket, 
by  keeping  the  stems  close  to  the  soil,  and  giv¬ 
ing  it  frequent  sprinklings.  It  is  so  charming 
a  plant  that  its  shyness  is  to  be  regretted. 
Those  who  have  suitable  situations  by  the  edge 
of  a  wood  can  probably  succeed  by  taking 
large  clumps  with  considerable  earth. 
This  can  be  best  done  just  as  the 
plant  is  about  making  its  new  growth. 

Roses  for  Winter  Flowering'. 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON. 

Your  correspondent,  “N.  G.,”  has 
asked  questions  upon  the  winter-flow¬ 
ering  of  roses,  the  reply  to  which  would 
be  too  much  for  a  private  letter ;  and 
as  the  matter  is  of  general  interest  in 
all  large  towns  throughout  the  country, 
I  have  made  it  the  subject  of  an  article. 
Last  season  we  built  a  greenhouse  for 
these  roses,  300  feet  long,  and  21  feet 
in  width,  of  which  the  subjoined  is  an 
end  section  :  It  differs  from  that  figured 
in  “Practical  Horticulture,”  in  being 
one  foot  wider,  and  having  the  back 
and  middle  bench  on  the  same  level, 
which  we  find  to  be  of  convenience  in 
working,  besides  giving  the  roses  a 
better  chance  to  grow  higher.  The 
question  of  the  walls  for  such  a  struc¬ 
ture  as  this  is  a  very  important  one. 
We  find  that  if  brick  is  to  be  used  for 
the  north  or  back  wall,  it  must  be  made 
hollow,  as  a  solid  wall  of  even  one  foot 
in  thickness  will  not  stand  the  extremes 
of  temperature  between  the  outside  and 
.  inside ;  but  as  a  hollow  wall  is  an  ex¬ 
pensive  matter,  I  would  recommend  to 
those  with  whom  economy  is  an  ob¬ 
ject  to  construct  the  walls  thus:  Get 
strong  locust,  chestnut,  or  cedar  posts, 
of  length  sufificient  to  allow  them  to 
set  3  feet  in  the  ground  ;  place  these  6 
feet  apart;  outside  of  these  nail  hem¬ 
lock  or  other  rough  boards ;  against  this 
tack  a  layer  of  asphalt  or  tarred  paper, 
and  then  against  the  paper  nail  the  weather¬ 
boarding,  finishing  at  the  top  with  a  hollowed- 
out  timber,  6  or  8  inches  wide,  for  a  gutter.  A 
greenhouse  of  this  kind,  heating  apparatus,  and 
all  complete,  will  cost  at  present  prices  from 
$20  to  $25  per  run¬ 
ning  foot;  with  hol¬ 
low  brick  walls,  it 
would  cost  about 
$30  per  running- 
foot.  The  use  of 
tarred  paper  for 
greenhouse  walls  is 
only  a  recent  one; 
formerly  we  used  to 
fill  in  with  brick,  or 
use  double  board¬ 
ing,  leaving  a  space 
of  two  or  three  inch¬ 
es,  which  was  filled 
in  with  charcoal, 
sawdust,  or  some 
other  non-conduct¬ 
ing  material ;  but 
the  tarred  paper  is 
by  far  the  cheaper, 
and  better.  Your 
correspondent  also 
asks  the  best  method  of  growing  roses  for 
forcing — whether  that  of  planting  out  or  grow¬ 
ing  the  plants  in  pots  or  tubs.  By  all  the 
experience  of  ourselves  and  our  neighbors, 


before  May.  The  name  May-flower,  by  which 
the  plant  is  most  commonly  known  in  New 
England,  is  not  in  reference  to  its  time  of 
blooming,  but  because  it  is  supposed  to  have 
announced  to  the  crew  of  the  May  Flower  that 
their  first  long  dreary  winter  at  Plymouth  was 


DWARF  CORNEL,  OR  BUNCH-BERRY. 

nearly  over.  The  botanical  name  is  Epigma 
repens ;  the  generic  name  is  from  the  Greek, 
meaning  upon  the  earth ;  the  specific  one, 
repens ,  means  creeping.  Like  many  of  the 
Heath  Family,  to  which  the  plant  belongs,  it  has 


MAY-FLOWER,  OR  TRAILING  ARBUTUS. 

fine  fibrous  roots,  and  is  difficult  to  transplant. 
In  England,  where  most  plants  of  this  kind  do 
well,  it  is  found  to  succeed  only  when  grown 
in  a  frame.  A  lady  has  recently  written  us  that 
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■we  have  come  to  the  conclusiou  that  growing 
them,  in  the  portable  condition,  in  pots  or  tubs, 
is  the  best,  every  tiling  considered.  No  doubt 
it  is  successfully  done  both  ways ;  but  one  ad¬ 
vantage  of  having  them  in  pots  is,  that  if  any 
change  is  necessary  in  the  greenhouse,  the 
plants,  if  grown  in  pots,  are  available  for  sale, 
which  they  would  not  be  if  permanently  planted 
out.  The  rose-house  we  erected  last  year  con¬ 
tains  about  5,000  plants,  grown  in  10  and  12- 
inch  pots,  occupying  about  a  square  foot  of 
space  for  each  plant.  No  plants  could  possibly- 
be  in  better  health  and  vigor;  and  the  amount 
of  rose-buds,  gathered  from  October  to  May,  30 
weeks,  averaged  about  2,000  buds  per  week. 
At  New  York  rates,  which  are  very  low — say 
$0  per  100 — this  would  give  about  $3,600  for 
the  crop.  The  varieties  grown  I  will  name  in 
the  order  of  their  value  here:  Safrano  (orange 
yellow),  Isabella  Sprunt  (canary  yellow),  Bon 
Silene  (carmine  purple),  and  La  Pactole  (yellow¬ 
ish  white).  These  are  all  tea-roses,  and  the 
varieties  most  valued  for  forcing ;  Bon  Silene  is 
the  favorite,  and  is  largely  grown  about  Boston. 
One  florist  there  sent  last  New  Year’s  Day  to 
the  bouquet-makers  of  New  York  1,200,  for 
which  he  received  $300,  or  $25  per  100.  This 
variety,  from  its  delicious  odor  and  rare  and 
bright  shade  of  color,  is  generally  of  twice  the 
value  of  any  other  ;  but  against  this  advantage 
is  the  fact,  that  it  is  less  prolific  of  bloom, 
scarcely  giving  half  the  number  of  flowers  in  a 
given  space  as  any  of  the  others  named. 
“N.  G.”  inquires  also  our  method  of  summer 
preparation  for  forcing.  We  secure  good 
healthy  young  plants  that  have  been  propagated 
in  March  or  April ;  these,  when  first  taken  from 
the  cutting-bench,  are  placed  in  2  or  3-inch 
pots;  if  rooted  in  March,  they  will  have  filled 
the  small  pots  with  roots  by  the  middle  of 
April ;  if  in  April,  by  middle  of  May.  In  either 
case  they  should  be  shifted  into  larger  pots  as 
soon  as  the  ball  of  soil  has  been  filled  with 
white  roots;  if  left  too  long  unshifted,  the  roots 
become  brown  in  color,  and  of  a  hard,  woody 
nature ;  if  in  this  condition  they  become  checked 
in  growth,  they  never  afterward  make  so  fine 
plants.  Of  course,  until  the  middle  of  May, 
these  sliiftings  of  the  young  plants  must  be 
done  under  glass,  but  after  that  time  they  should 
be  placed  in  beds  of  convenient  width — say  4 
or  5  feet,  in  some  free  and  airy  situation.  When 
first  shifted  from  a  smaller  to  a  larger  pot,  the 
plants  should  be  placed  close  together,  the  rims 
of  the  pots  touching;  but  as  they  begin  to 


it  is  necessary  to  plunge  the  pots  to  the  rim  in 
sand,  coal-ashes,  waste  tan-bark,  or  some  such 
dry  and  light  material.  If  this  is  not  done, 
they  can  hardly  be  kept  damp  enough ;  and 
the  intense  heat  of  the  sun  beating  down  on 
the  sides  of  the  pots,  dries  up  the  young  root¬ 
lets.  It  is  necessary  that  the  beds  wherein  the 
roses  are  plunged  should  be  so 
arranged  that  no  water  will 
lodge  at  the  roots,  as  that 
would  be  quickly  fatal.  Last 
fall  we  found  it  necessary,  after 
a  heavy  rain-storm,  to  lift  the 
pots  out  of  the  sand  in  which 
they  had  been  plunged,  to  al¬ 
low  them  to  dry.  Forty-eight 
hours  of  heavy  rain  would 
have  killed  the  young  roots. 

It  is  also  essential  to  'watch  that 
the  roots  do  not  get  through 
the  bottom  of  the  pot;  to  pre¬ 
vent  this,  they  should  be  turned 
around  at  least  every  ten  days, 
to  break  off  any  roots  that 
may  have  run  through.  It  will 
be  understood  that  continued 
shiftiugs  into  larger  pots  are 
necessary  during  intervals  of 
four  or  five  weeks  during  the 
summer,  until  September,  by  which  time,  if 
well  grown,  they  will  be  of  sufficient  size  to  re¬ 
quire  pots  of  10  or  12  inches  in  diameter.  We 
never  shift  them  after  middle  of  September,  as 
the  roots  they  have  then  made  are  sufficient  to 
carry  them  through  the  winter  and  spring, 
stimulated,  however,  by  water  drained  from  the 
manure  heap,  which  we  use  twice  a  week,  from 
January  on  to  May,  diluted  to  the  color  of 
strong  tea.  The  expenses  attendant  on  the 
cultivation,  and  the  interest  on  the  investment 
of  this  rose-liouse  the  past  season,  were  about 
as  follows: 

First  cost  of  stock,  if  it  had  to  he  bought,  5,000 

roses,  at  10  cts  .  .  $500 

Interest  on  $6,000,  at  12  per  cent .  720 

Labor  of  one  man  for  the  year .  500 

80  tons  coal,  at  $6.00 . . .  480 


tatoes  together  in  the  same  rows,  planting  the 
potatoes  first,  and  then  planting  the  peas  as  we 
would  if  they  were  to  occupy  the  land  alone, 
except  that  they  are  not  planted  quite  so  thick. 
This  system  is  much  in  vogue  among  market- 
gardeners,  and  answers  a  very  good  purpose. 
The  pea-vines  are  not  brushed,  but  fall  into  the 


$2,200 

Receipts  for  the  year .  3,600 
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grow  freely,  the  pots  should  be  drawn  apart,  so 
that  the  rims  stand  an  inch  or  so  clear  of  each 
other.  This  is  very  important,  in  order  to  ad¬ 
mit  free  circulation  of  air  around  the  sides  of 
the  pots,  and  develop  strong  and  healthy  roots. 
Until  the  middle  of  Juno  we  stand  the  pots  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  but  "about  that  time 


Profit . $1,400 

The  second  year,  of  course,  the  expense  of 
buying  stock  would  not  come  in,  as  the  plants 
*would  be  in  better  order  the  second  and  even 
the  third  year  than  the  first ;  besides,  if  young 
plants  are  wanted  for  sale,  they  might  be  prop¬ 
agated  in  any  quantity  from 
the  flowering  plants.  Another 
question  asked  by  “  N.  G.” 
I  had  nearly  forgotten :  he 
wishes  to  know  if  one  or 
more  greenhouses  of  this  con¬ 
struction  may  be  joined  to¬ 
gether  in  front  of  each  other. 
This  is  exactly  what  we  did 
last  year.  We  had  previously 
built  one  house  300  feet  in 
length  by  20  feet  in  width, 
and  conceived  the  idea  of 
using  the  front  wall  of  this 
for  the  back  wTall  of  the  other, 
and  so  built  with  the  best 
possible  results.  The  house 
placed  in  front  must  of  necessity  be  from  l1 12 
to  2  feet  lower  than  the  one  behind. 


HolWalirPipes 


Peas  and  Potatoes. — Being  short  of  ground 
for  our  gardening  operations,  we  have  this  year 
adopted  the  plan  of  planting  our  peas  and  po¬ 


KOLLEIt  AND  MARKER. 

rows  between  the  potatoes.  It  may  be  adopted 
with  early  or  late  potatoes  equally  well. 

- - -  r  - - - - 

Combined  Roller  and  Marker. 

Mr.  Chas.  T.  Starr,  Avondale,  Pa.,  sends  us  a 
drawing  of  a  combined  roller  and  marker, 
which  he  has  invented,  and  finds  it  in  the  truck- 
garden,  and  for  root-crops,  etc.,  superior  to 
any  thing  he  has  tried.  He  thus  describes  it: 

“  It  is  in  the  shape  of  a  wooden  hand-roller, 
12  inches  in  diameter,  and  3  feet  6  inches  in 
length ;  the  frame  is  made  of  2  x  2-inch  white 
oak,  with  a  tongue  6  feet  in  length.  On^the 
back  part  of  the  frame  is  hinged  a  piece  of  stuff 
1 1 1 a  x  21 1 a  inches,  to  which  markers,  2  inches 
wide,  are  attached,  by  two  bolts  in  a  slot,  so 
they  may  be  raised  or  lowered  as  required; 
this  piece,  with  the  markers  attached,  is  fast¬ 
ened  down  by  one  hook,  attached  to  the  frame, 
which  may  be  raised  and  hooked  up,  when  the 
beds  are  planted  and  the  whole  is  wished  to  be 
rolled  to  finish.  The  advantages,  I  think,  are 
obvious :  1st,  it  crushes  all  small  clods  before 
marking,  and  levels  the  ground  ;  2d,  the  rows 
are  all  of  a  uniform  width,  and  it  will  not  vary 
from  side  to  side  in  the  least ;  3d,  the  rows  can 
lie  made  straighter  with  this  than  any  other 
marker;  and  4th,  it  is  two  machines  combined 
in  one.” 

- «  i  »  o»  - - - 

Sweet  Corn  and  Celery  on  the  same 
Ground. 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON. 


About  a  dozen  years  ago  I  came  into  posses¬ 
sion,  about  the  1st  of  May,  -  of  a  four-acre  plot 
that  had  lain  for  many  years  in  sod.  It  was 
then  too  late  to  be  able  to  break  it  up  so  as  to 
plant  with  any  of  the  finer  kinds  of  vegetables; 
so  I  decided  to  plant  it  with  sweet  corn.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  I  had  the  sod  plowed  over  flat  in 
such  a  manner  as  would  best  rot  it.  I  was  care¬ 
ful  to  have  the  furrows  straight,  and  at  every 
5  feet,  where  they  lapped  together,  I  dropped 
sweet  corn  at  4  or  5  inches  apart,  so  that  when 
it  started  to  grow  it  stood  in  regular  lines  5  feet 
distant.  The  corn  was  planted  about  20th  of 
May,  and  hoed  around  the  line  as  it  grew,  the 
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space  between  being  run  over  by  the  barrow 
cultivator.  By  the  middle  of  June, by  the  action 
of  the  cultivator,  the  space  between  the  rows 
of  corn  was  in  fine  friable  condition,  and  celery 
was  planted  in  double  rows  (10  inches  apart). 
The  shade  given  by  the  corn  was  of  no  injury  to 
the  celery  at  this  early  stage  of  growth,  and  as 
the  corn  crop  was  sold,  so  that  the  stalks  were 
cleared  off  by  the  middle  of  August,  the  growth 
of  the  celery  was  not  in  the  slightest  impaired. 
The  whole  transaction  was  quite  satisfactory ; 
the  corn  crop  sold  (green)  for  about  $600,  or 
$150  per  acre.  The  celery,  at  about  $400  per 
acre,  which  was  exceedingly  low,  not  much 
more  than  one  cent  per  root  for  every  root 
planted.  Last  year  the  price  would  have  more 
than  doubled  that  for  the  same  quantity.  I  had 
forgotten  this  incident  in  our  market-gardening 
experience,  until  in  reply  to  one  of  your  readers 
asking  what  he  could  best  do  with  a  piece  of 
meadow  so  situated,  I  told  him  of  this,  and, 
thinking  it  might  be  of  interest  to  many  so  situ¬ 
ated,  I  briefly  describe  it  here.  The  variety  of 
sweet  corn  used  was  the  “  Early  Darling ;  ”  the 
celery,  the  “  Incomparable  Dwarf.”  No  fertil¬ 
izer  was  used,  except  a  slight  sprinkling  of  bone- 
dust  for  the  celery. 


Self-sown  Verbenas. 

L.  B.  Case,  Richmond,  Iud.,  writes :  Every 
year,  after  our  verbenas  have  done  blooming, 
we  cover  tiie  beds  with  straw  or  chip  dirt;  and 
in  the  early  spring,  after  digging  and  working 
the  beds,  the  self-sown  verbenas  come  up  in 
great  quantities,  and  none  from  the  greenhouse 
can  excel  them  in  size,  beaut}7,  or  brilliancy  of 
color.  We  have  all  the  intermediate  shades  of 
color,  from  pure  white  to  a  very  dark  purple  or 
plum  color;  indeed,  almost  black,  and  often 
some  of  the  finest  striped  varieties.  These  self- 
sown  seedlings  of  course  are  not  as  early  as 
those  raised  otherwise,  but  they  grow  among 
other  plants  without  much  care ;  and  if  they 
prove  worthless,  or  in  the  way,  they  can  be 
easily  pulled  up,  while,  if  fine,  they  well  repay 
one  for  their  waiting.  We  have  several  times 
had  '■'■sports"  that  were  admired  by  many. 

One  of  the  self-sown  seedlings  last  summer 
had  a  bunch  of  flowers  on  the  central  stalk, 
pure  white,  and  all  the  branches  starting  from 
the  has#  also  had  white  flowers,  except  one 
branch,  which  had  a  red  stripe  in  the  center  of 
each  petal  of  all  the  flowers,  and  continued  to 
bloom  so  all  summer. 

In  the  summer  of  1869,  one  seedling  had  the 
flowers  of  the  central  stock  half  white  and  half 
of  a  dark,  rich  purple ;  the  line  of  separation 
being  so  exact  as  to  cut  some  of  the  petals  of 
the  single  flower  into  halves  across  the  center  of 
the  bunch,  leaving  one-half  of  the  bunch  pure 
white,  and  the  other  half  a  pure  purple.  The 
branches  starting  from  the  base  of  the  plant 
had  either  all  white  or  all  purple  flowers. 


Notes  from  the  Pines. 

It  is  not  in  the  best  taste  to  obtrude  one’s 
personal  matters,  but  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
many  friends  whose  letters  remain  unanswered, 
and  to  those  who  have  sent  seeds  and  plants  as 
yet  unacknowledged,  that  I  was  “heeled  in” 
about  Thanksgiving,  and  remained  there  until 
the  days  of  bluebirds  and  crocuses.  For  fur¬ 
ther  particulars  ask  Doctor  K. 

Bulbs. — The  mention  of  crocuses  reminds 
me  to  say  a  word  about  my  bulb-bed.  In  the 
fall  of  1869  I  had  a  large  variety  of  bulbs,  and 


to  try  how  much  abuse  they  would  stand,  I  put 
them  out  and  let  them  remain  all  winter  with¬ 
out  any  cover.  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses, 
Scillas,  and  a  few  others,  made  a  good  bloom 
the  following  spring;  but  all  the  more  delicate, 
Narcissuses,  Anemones,  and  the  like,  were  never 
heard  of.  Last  fall  similar  things  were  planted, 
and  a  light  covering  of  salt  hay  thrown  over, 
and  the  difference  this  spring  is  remarkable. 
My  experiment  the  year  before  was  made  with 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  say  to  those  people 
who  wish  to  get  along  without  trouble :  “  You 
need  not  cover  your  bulb-bed;  the  plants  will 
do  very  well  without  it.”  But  it  wouldn’t  work. 

Bulbocodium. — I  have  before  said  a  good 
word  for  Bulbocodium  vernum .,  and  now  wish  to 
repeat  that  it  is  the  best,  earliest,  and  altogether 
the  most  satisfactory  spring  bulb.  It  is  up  and 
away  before  the  slower  Crocuses  and  Snow¬ 
drops  have  become  conscious  that  winter  is  over. 

Anemones  and  Ranunculuses. — A  Ranun¬ 
culus  root  looks  like  a  many-pronged  tooth,  and 
that  of  the  Anemone  like  something  that  had 
been  trodden  upon  and  flattened  past  recovery. 
It  requires  some  faith  to  plant  these  with  a  view 
to  returns.  They  both  do  very  well  with  me 
on  sandy  soil,  with  a  good  covering  through 
the  winter.  There  are  few  things  more  brilliant 
than  these  flowers. 

The  Cabbage-wokm. — Last  year  the  devas¬ 
tation  caused  by  the  caterpillar  of  the  Piens 
rapes  was  disastrous;  the  insects  did  not  injure 
the  early  crops  much,  but  they  came  in  legions 
for  the  late  ones.  This  year  the  early  crops  will 
doubtless  be  attacked,  as  I  saw  butterflies  the  last 
week  in  March.  Their  chrysalides  are  found 
in  all  sorts  of  sheltered  spots.  I  found  some 
upon  the  under  side  of  the  branches  of  a  pear- 
tree.  The  insect,  in  all  its  stages,  was  figured  in 
November  last.  There  are  several  broods  in 
the  course  of  the  season,  and  every  butterfly 
killed  now  is  a  great  gain.  While  the  weather 
is  comparatively  cool,  the  insects  are  less  active 
than  in  the  hot  summer  mouths,  and  may 
be  more  easily  caught.  Probably  persistent 
hunting  with  sweep-nets  is  the  most  promising 
means  of  destroying  the  destroyer. 

Condon  Apples. — I  have  a  row  of  apple- 
trees  in  horizontal  cordon  along  a  garden  road. 
The  trees  were  allowed  to  grow  upright  last 
year,  and  are  now  to  be  brought  down  to  a 
horizontal  wire  stretched  a  foot  from  the  ground. 
One  of  the  neighbors  seeing  me  at  work  at  these 
trees,  had  his  curiosity  so  much  excited  that  he 
had  to  come  over  for  a  nearer  view.  The  mat¬ 
ter  was  explained  by  a  lecture  on  cordon  trees 
in  general,  and  the  cordon  horizontal  in  particu¬ 
lar.  The  thing  met  with  reluctant  approval ; 
but  there  was  an  objection — the  fruit  would  be 
down  too  low,  and  it  would  be  a  trouble  to  stoop 
for  it!  It  was  an  odd  view  to  take  of  the  mat¬ 
ter,  but  it  reminded  me  that  I  had  not  thought 
of  fruit  at  all.  I  was  just  growing  the  trees  for 
the  fun  of  the  thing,  and  was  getting  my  full 
reward  in  making  them  take  the  shape  I  fancied. 
There  is  a  sort  of  satisfaction  in  bullying  a 
Baldwin  or  Northern  Spy,  and  making  it  un¬ 
derstand  that  a  foot  is  the  highest  it  shall  ever 
get.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Waring,  of 
Tyrone,  Pa.,  is  publishing  articles  on  the  cordon 
training  of  peach-trees,  in  Hearth  and  Home. 
One  can  get  no  end  of  pleasurable  occupation 
out  of  a  few  peach-trees  thus  trained,  besides  a 
certainty  of  fruit  not  to  be  had  in  most  locali¬ 
ties,  with  trees  grown  in  the  ordinary  manner. 


Sowing  Weeds. — In  my  collection  of  her¬ 
baceous  perennials  there  are  numerous  Sedums, 
or  Stone-crops.  To  my  great  regret  I  find  this 
spring  hundreds  of  self-sown  Sedums,  some  of 
which  are  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
mother-plants.  These  must  be  taken  up  and 
burned,  or  otherwise  cared  for,  or  they  may 
become  established  weeds.  The  Live-forever  is  a 
Sedum  ( S.Telephium ),  and  was  first  introduced  as 
a  garden  plant.  It  is  now  an  annoying  weed  in 
many  localities.  Indeed  it  has  a  foot-hold  upon 
the  adjoining  place.  I  do  not  wish  to  have  the 
credit  of  naturalizing  any  others  of  the  genus. 

Labels  are  a  tribulation  with  me.  The 
Northampton  pencil  makes  a  lasting  mark,  but 
the  label  must  be  smooth,  and  the  rascally 
machine-made  things  are  as  apt  to  be  rough  as 
smooth.  The  solid  ink  pencil  makes  too  little 
show.  I  have  come  back  to  white-lead  and  a 
common  pencil.  This  will  last  much  longer 
than  will  the  miserable  labels  which  the  fac¬ 
tories  turn  out.  Who  makes  a  decent  label  ? 


Soaking  Seeds. 

There  are  some  seeds,  such  as  the  Canna, 
which  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  soak,  but  to 
almost  cook  before  they  will  germinate;  and 
those  of  the  Cypress-vine  and  Globe  Amaranth 
can  only  be  successfully  started  by  soaking  in 
warm  water.  These  seeds  are  sown  where 
they  can  be  attended  to,  if  they  are  likely  to 
suffer  from  dryness,  and  in  these  and  other 
cases  the  soaking  is  necessary.  We  see  it  often 
recommended  to  soak  the  seeds  of  beets,  car¬ 
rots,  and  other  garden  seeds  before  sowing,  and 
we  have  practiced  soaking  such  seeds  with 
good  results.  Still  we  find  that  our  market- 
gardeners,  who  yearly  sow  large  quantities  of 
seeds,  seldom  or  never  do  it.  If  the  ground  into 
which  soaked  and  often  sprouted  seeds  are 
placed  is  in  good  condition,  and  should  the 
weather  remain  favorable,  all  will  go  well,  and 
some  days  be  gained ;  but  should  a  dry  spell 
come  on  after  the  soaked  seeds  are  sown,  the 
germination  which  has  started  will  be  checked, 
and  the  whole  sowing  be  lost.  No  subsequent 
moistening  will  resuscitate  seeds  that  have  had 
their  germination  arrested.  This  objection 
does  not  hold  in  small  gardens  where  watering 
can  be  done  without  much  trouble ;  and  we 
would  caution  those  who  soak  their  seeds  in 
order  to  hurry  them  up,  to  be  careful  to  water 
them  should  the  condition  of  the  soil  require  it. 

- «*. — — - 

Early  Cucumbers. 

Those  who  have  cold-frames  or  hot-beds  from 
which  the  plants  have  been  removed,  can  make 
them  still  further  useful  in  growing  cucumbei'9. 
A  hill  can  be  planted  under  each  sash,  and  be¬ 
ing  protected  at  night,  they  will  come  on  rap¬ 
idly.  Cucumbers  grown  in  this  manner  will 
need  care  in  watering,  airing,  and  covering  at 
night;  but  they  will  be  safe  from  the  attacks  of 
insects,  and  will  be  enough  earlier  than  those 
grown  outside,  to  pay  for  the  trouble.  The  sashes 
may  be  kept  off  altogether  after  the  middle  of 
June.  Those  who  have  no  glass,  can  forward 
the  plants  upon  inverted  sods.  Good  sod  cut 
into  squares  of  three  inches  are  placed  grass-side 
down  in  boxes,  and  several  seeds  sown  in  the 
earth  of  each  piece.  These  must  be  cared  for 
just  as  if  they  were  house-plants,  watered,  air¬ 
ed  by  setting  out  of  a  warm  day,  and  protected 
from  cold  at  night  and  during  stormy  days. 
When  the  weather  is  settled,  the  squares  of 
sod  are  to  be  set  out  in  well-prepared  hills. 
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The  Checkerberry,  or  Wintergreen. 

Such  a  little  plant  as  our  Checkerberry  is 
well  provided  with  names,  as  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  it  is  known  as  Wintergreen, 
Boxberry,  Teaberry,  Ivory  Plum,  Mountain 
Tea,  and  Partridge-berry.  Most  of  these 
names  are  also  applied  to  other  plants, 
and  it  sometimes  leads  to  confusion. 

The  botanical  name  is  Gaul  the  ria  pro- 
sumieiis,  and  when  this  is  used  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  plant  intended. 

The  name  was  given  in  honor  of  a 
Doctor  Gaulthier,or  Gaultier, of  Quebec. 

The  engraving,  which  is  of  the  natural 
size  of  the  plant,  renders  a  description 
of  its  appearance  unnecessary.  It  is 
frequently  found  in  the  cool  shade  of 
other  evergreens,  growing  so  abundant¬ 
ly  as  to  form  a  carpet  with  its  dark- 
polished  leaves.  It  flowers  in  May  and 
at  the  end  of  summer.  The  bright  red 
berries  are  well  known,  and  are  much 
sought  after  by  children.  They  are  fre¬ 
quently  found  in  our  city  markets, where 
their  brilliant  appearance  causes  them 
to  meet  a  ready  sale.  They  are,  how¬ 
ever,  rather  dry  and  insipid.  The  berry 
is  an  interesting  one,  from  the  fact  that 
the  eatable  portion  is  not  the  fruit  proper, 
or  the  ripened  pistil,  but  it  is  the  calyx 
which  has,  after  flowering,  growm  so 
large  as  to  quite  hide  the  seed-vessel, 
and  has  become  fleshy  and  eatable. 

This  structure  may  be  seen  by  splitting 
the  fruit  lengthwise.  The  leaves  have 
a  spicy  flavor,  due  to  a  volatile  oil. 

This  oil,  when  extracted,  forms  an  article 
of  commerce,  and  is  used  to  flavor  confection¬ 
ary,  etc.  Like  many  other  aromatics,  the  plant 
is  considerably  used  in  domestic  medicine.  The 
Gaultheria  Shallon ,  the  Sal-lal  berry  of  the 
Northwest  coast,  is  a  much  larger  species  than 
ours,  growing  to  the  liiglit  of  two  or  three 
feet.  This  is  largely  cultivated  in  England, 
but,  like  most  other  broad-leaved  evergreens  it 
is  difficult  for  it  to 
stand  our  hot  sum¬ 
mers,  and  we  very 
seldom  see  it  in 
cultivation. 


Partridge -berry. 


The  little  Par¬ 
tridge  -  berry  (Mit- 
cliella  repens)  is  very 
common  in  woods, 
creeping  close  to  the 
ground,  often  form¬ 
ing  a  carpet  close 
to  the  trees,  and 
bearing  consider¬ 
able  resemblance 
to  the  Money-wort. 

Though  so  delicate 
in  appearance,  it  is 
an  evergreen,  and 
during  winter  its 
neat  foliage  and 
bright  berries  pre¬ 
sent  a  cheerful 
appearance.  The 

roundish  leaves  are  dark  green,  and  frequently 
variegated  with  a  lighter  spot.  The  flowers  ap¬ 
pear  in  pairs,  their  ovaries  (the  lower  part  of  the 
pistils)' being  united ;  they  are  white,  or  tinged 
with  purple,  and  very  hairy  within ;  they  appear 
in  June  and  July,  and  have  a  pleasing  fragrance. 


The  fruit,  which  remains  on  all  winter,  is  about 
the  size  of  a  huckleberry  ;  it  is  made  up  of  two 
fruits  joined  together,  and  bears  at  its  top  the 
remains  of  the  cal  ices  of  two  flowers.  Prom 
this  peculiar  character  of  the  fruit  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  called  Twin-berry.  The  berry  is  dry 


CHECKERBERRY,  OR  WINTERGREEN. 

and  nearly  tasteless,  but  is  highly  relished  by 
partridges  and  other  birds.  The  name  MitcTiella 
was  given  by  Linnaeus  in  honor  of  his  corre¬ 
spondent,  Dr.  John  Mitchell,  of  Virginia. 


Transplanting  Parsnips,  Carrots,  etc. — 
“  J.  L.  H.”  gives  the  following  as  his  method  of 
transplanting  parsnips  and  carrots:  “Provide 
a  stick  for  a  dibble  about  a  foot  long,  as  large 


THE  PARTRIDGE-BERRY.— (Mitclwlla  VepeilS.) 

as  one’s  finger  and  sharpened  at  one  end,  a  pail 
of  water,  and  a  cup.  Pull  up  the  plants  to  be 
transplanted ;  pinch  off  the  tops  to  within  an 
inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  crown;  shorten 
the  points  of  the  roots  if  they  are  too  long,  and 
drop  them  into  the  pail  of  water.  The  roots 


should  be  about  the  size  of  a  small  goose-quill. 
When  a  sufficient  number  of  plants  are  ready, 
proceed  with  the  transplanting.  Make  a  hole 
with  the  dibble  deep  enough  to  allow  the  crown 
of  the  plant  to  be  about  half  an  inch  below  the 
surface.  Insert  the  plant,  and  thrust  the  stick 
down  by  the  side  of  it,  so  as  to  press 
the  earth  toward  the  root.  Fill  this 
second  hole  with  water.  The  ground, 
at  the  time  the  transplanting  is  done, 
should  be  so  moist  that  the  soil  will 
not  fall  in  and  fill  up  the  hole.  It  is 
best  to  do  it  after  a  rain  or  upon  a  rainy 
da}'.  If  dry  weather  comes  on  it  will 
be  necessary  to  keep  the  plants  well 
watered  for  a  few  days ;  and  with  the 
carrot,  which  is  more  difficult  to  trans¬ 
plant  than  the  parsnip,  it  is  well  to 
make  a  hole  with  the  dibble  by  the  side 
of  the  root,  and  fill  it  with  water.” 

Annual  Climbers. 

For  ornamenting  verandas,  covering 
screens  and  other  permanent  work,  the 
woody  climbers  are  much  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred.  Still,  there  are  places  where 
for  immediate  effect  it  is  desirable  to 
have  annual  vines,  as  a  large  space  may 
be  covered  in  a  short  time,  while  it  usu¬ 
ally  takes  a  year  for  a  woody  climber 
to  become  established  and  ready  to 
make  a  show.  Some  of  the  climbing 
annuals  are  in  themselves  so  showy 
or  interesting,  that  we  grow  them  for 
their  beauty  alone,  and  provide  sup¬ 
ports  for  them.  An  enumeration  of 
some  of  the  most  useful  annuals  of  this 
kind  will  aid  in  making  a  choice.  In  most 
places  the  seeds  may  be  sown  where  the 
plants  are  to  grow,  but  where  cold  nights 
yet  prevail,  it  will  be  better  to  start  the 
seeds  in-doors,  in  pots  or  boxes.  The  Canary- 
Bird  Flower  is  one  of  the  prettiest  climbers.  It 
grows  rapidly,  a  single  plant  soon  covering  a 
space  several  yards  square,  with  its  small  and 
pleasing  foliage. 
The  flowers  are  of 
a  lively  canary-col¬ 
or,  and  are  so  curi¬ 
ously  formed  as  to 
appear  somewhat 
like  minute  birds. 
As  a  vine  to  grow 
where  spectators 
will  not  be  tempted 
to  handle  it,  the 
Brick-red  Loasa  will 
be  found  to  spread 
very  rapidly.  It 
produces  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  foliage  and 
brick-red  or  orange- 
colored  flowers. 
Unfortunately,  the 
leaves  sting  as  bad¬ 
ly  as  a  nettle,  and 
those  who  handle  it 
without  gloves  will 
repent  it.  The  well- 
mown  Cypress-vine 
should  not  be  for¬ 
gotten.  The  seeds 
need  scalding  or  soaking  some  hours  in 
warm  weather.  The  showy  Nasturtiums  and 
the  well-known  Morning-glories  are  desirable 
for  their  rapid  growth.  The  Maurandias,  Co- 
baea  Scandens,  and  Lophospermum  may  be 
raised  from  seed,  but  they  will  be  rather  late. 
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%AT~  ( For  other  Household  Items ,  see  “  Basket  ”  pages.) 


About  Baskets. 


In  one  of  the  streets  that  take  ns  to  the  ferry 
which  enables  us  to  reach  our  country  home,  is  a 
basket-store.  It  tempts  us  sometimes  to  linger  for 
a  few  minutes  to  notice  the  great  variety  of  styles 
and  their  appropriateness  to  the  uses  for  which 
they  are  intended.  There  are  ladies’  work-baskets 
of  the  finest  material,  and  through  every  grade,  to 
the  coarse,  heavy  hamper  on  wheels  used  as  a  sort 
of  go-cart  in  our  city  stores.  We  have  of  late  no¬ 


Fig.  1. — CHIP  MARKET-BASKET. 


ticed  a  new  style  of  chip-basket,  figure  1,  which  is 
very  neat  and  serviceable.  It  is  made  of  neatly 
interwoven  wooden  splits,  with  strongly-framed  fiat 
covers,  which  shut  down  closely,  and  are  fastened 
by  catches.  The  corners  are  neatly  rounded,  as  the 
corners  of  a  basket  to  be  used  in  crowded  cities 
always  should  be.  If  one  wishes  to  know  how 
much  one’s  comfort  depends  upon  a  trifling  matter, 
let  him  go  through  the  crowded  passages  of  Wash¬ 
ington  market.  His  sides  will  be  sufficiently 
bruised  by  sharp  corners  to  make  him  ready  to  pe¬ 
tition  to  Congress  for  an  act  to  make  all  baskets 
with  rounded  ones.  A  basket  for  soiled  clothes  is 
a  convenience  that  we  do  not  often  see  outside  of 
cities.  These  baskets  are  made  tall,  so  as  to  occupy 
a  corner  without  taking  up  much  room.  Soiled 
clothes,  especially  in  summer,  should  never  be  put 
in  a  tight  receptacle.  A  basket  allows  the  needed 
ventilation.  We  figure  on  this  page  two  forms  of 
these  clothes-baskets,  a  square  and  a  round  one. 


Home  Topics. 

BY  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 


Graham  Gems. — I  am  glad  to  see  that  Miss 
Catherine  Beecher  recommends  Graham  gems  as 
among  the  most  wholesome  articles  of  diet.  She 
says  (and  she  has  good  authority  for  saying)  that 
the  wheat-kernel  has  all  the  elements  contained  in 
the  human  body.  By  the  process  of  bolting,  the 
flour  is  deprived  of  its  woody  fiber,  which  facilitates 
digestion;  the  lime  needed  for  the  bones  ;  the  silica 
for  the  hair,  nails,  and  teeth;  the  iron  for  the 
blood;  and  most  of  the  nitrogen  and  phosphorus 
needed  for  muscles,  brain,  and  nerves. 

And  yet,  as  Graliam  flour  is  usually  furnished  at 
our  call,  the  bran  is  coarse  and  offensive  to  many, 
especially  to  children.  I  confess  I  feel  obliged  to 
sift  such  Graham  flour  as  I  get  before  using  it — 
through  a  coarse  sieve,  to  be  sure — but  if  the  flour 
had  been  properly  ground  I  should  not  remove  any 
part  of  it.  There  are  very  few  millers  who  grind 
“  Graham  ”  properly.  The  stones  should  be  so 
sharp  as  to  cut  the  grain  even  13-  and  finely,  so  that 
no  coarse  bran  would  appear.  This  is  sometimes 
called  “wheat-meal,”  and  it  is  sweeter  and  more 
satisfactory  in  every  way  than  the  ordinary  Graham 
flour  which  we  buy — which  is  simply  a  mixture  of 
fine  flour,  canaille,  and  bran,  or  those  parts  of  the 
wheat  left  unseparated  after  grinding. 

Miss  Beecher,  in  her  recipe  for  gems,  directs  the 
use  of  a  “spoonful  of  molasses  and  a  pinch  of  salt” 
to  a  quart  of  the  flour.  I  cannot  think  that  this 


would  be  any  real  improvement  upon  the  old 
rule  that  has  found  so  many  heart}'  friends — 
simply  flour  and  water,  well  beaten  together  into 
a  batter  a  little  thicker  than  for  griddle-cakes,  dip¬ 
ped  into  gem-pans,  and  baked  quickly  in  a  hot  oven. 

These  gems,  made  of  good  wheat  properly 
ground,  are  fit  to  set  before  any  king  whatever — 
more  than  that,  they  are  such  nourishment  as  Amer¬ 
ican  citizens  (far  higher  in  true  rank  than  kings) 
deserve  and  should  have,  to  make  them  strong, 
and  wise,  and  good;  fit  rulers  of  a  self-ruling  nation. 
Let  patriotic  women  who  would  fain  do  the  State 
some  service  take  into  consideration,  among  other 
things,  the  subject  of  healthful  cooker}'.  They 
are  doing  this,  and  will  do  so  more  and  more. 

A  Baby’s  First  Food. — There  came  to  me,  early 
last  winter,  via  the  office  of  the  Agriculturist ,  a 
very  pleasant  letter  from  a  lady  in  Virginia,  asking 
for  my  opinion  about  the  most  suitable  food  for  a 
baby  during  the  first  few  days  of  its  life.  I  sup¬ 
posed  the  inquirer  expected  her  answer  through 
the  Agriculturist ,  but  when  I  received  her  letter  I 
had  just  sent  off  one  month’s  talk;  so  I  waited  for 
the  next  month,  and  then  did  not  write  at  all. 
When  I  decided  to  write  directly  to  the  lady  in¬ 
quiring,  I  was  unable  to  find  her  letter ;  but  I  hope 
she  still  reads  the  Agriculturist,  and  will  accept  my 
apology  for  this  seeming  neglect. 

In  a  former  paper  I  said  that  the  new-born  infant 
needed  no  doses  of  a  purgative  nature,  as  old 
nurses  used  to  suppose— that  the  maternal  secre¬ 
tion  (which  at  first  is  not  milk,  such  as  comes  in 
two  or  three  days  after  the  birth)  was  exactly 
adapted  to  the  emergency  in  all  ordinary  cases. 
This  seems  to  have  led  my  friend  to  suppose  that 
other  food  must  be  provided  for  baby.  I  have  not 
found  it  so  in  my  own  experience,  and  other  moth¬ 
ers  (of  the  intelligent  kiud — I  have  consulted  no 
others)  tell  me  that  their  little  ones  who  have  been 
put  at  once  to  the  breast  have  prospered  better 
than  those  that  were  fed  at  first.  Such  medical 
books  as  I  have  consulted  advise  the  same  course. 

In  cases  where  the  mother  is  utterly  unable  to 
nurse  her  babe,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  the  lit¬ 
tle  thing  some  other  nourishment,  of  course.  The 
milk  of  a  good  new  milch  cow  is  best,  diluted  with 
one-half,  or  more  than  half  (at  first),  its  own  bulk 
of  warm  water.  We  all  know  that  the  first  milk 
drawn  from  a  cow,  after  calving,  is  quite  unlike  her 
milk  several  days  later;  and  at  first  it  is  entirely 
unfit  for  human  food.  Yet  it  is  perfectly  adapted 
to  the  little  ealfs  needs,  and  continues  to  change 
as  the  calf  grows  older.  The  same  change  takes 
place  with  human  milk. 

My  friend  says  that  she  has  heard  “sugar  and 
lard  in  arag”  recommended  fora  babe’s  first  food  ! 
I  should  say  never  give  either  to  a  baby,  and  the 
less  of  lard  at  any  age,  the  better.  Both  are  too 
concentrated  in  their  form.  To  give  such  food  to 


Fig.  2. — SQUARE  CLOTHES-BASKET. 


a  very  young  child  when  it  needs  nourishment  in  its 
most  diluted  form,  is  to  my  mind  simply  horrible! 


Sun-bonnets.  — It  must  be  an  unnatural  child,  'I 
think,  that  can  enjoy  having  a  close,  heavy  sun- 
bonnet  tied  on  its  head  whenever  it  runs  out  to 
play.  Children  always  prefer  light  straw-hats,  and 
these  are  more  sensible  head-coverings  for  summer 
than  close  sun-bonnets.  For  very  small  children 
bonnets  are  most  convenient  sometimes,  but  let 
them  be  light  and  comfortable  in  shape.  The  bon¬ 
nets  stiffened  by  pasteboard  slats  or  whale-bones 


Fig.  3.— ROUND  CLOTHES-BASKET. 


running  from  back  to  front  away  out  beyond  the 
nose,  so  that  one  cannot  see  right  nor  left  without 
turning  the  head,  are  heavy  and  worrisome  to  the 
children  who  wear  them.  There  is  the  same  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  stiff  “shaker.”  A  good  sun-bonnet 
is  deeper  over  the  top  than  at  the  sides,  serving  as 
a  shade,  but  not  as  “blinders.”  White  sun-bonnets 
are  trying  to  the  eyes,  and  if  used  should  have  a 
piece  of  green  silk  basted  in  for  lining.  A  corded 
gingham  sun-bonnet,  stiffened  with  thin  starch,  or 
one  made  on  a  few  ratans  running  over  from  side 
to  side — deep  over  the  top,  but  short  around  the 
cape;  is  easy  to  make  and  comfortable  to.  wear. 

Protection  for  Wet  Weather. — High  rubber 
boots  are  very  nice  for  children  in  weather  that  is 
bright  over  head  but  wet  under  foot.  I  find  that 
one  pair  serves  my  little  boy  through  three  wet 
seasons — two  springs  and  one  fall — and  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  and  some  profit  to  him  to  wade  out  into 
the  vin-lakes,  viu-oeeans,  and  vin-rivers  made  by 
rain  or  melted  snow.  “Yin”  in  his  “Tench” 
language,  means  “  dry-a way-soon,”  I  am  informed. 

Rubber  boots  arc  indispensable  for  women  who 
are  obliged  to  be  out  in  all  weathers  and  who  wish 
to  preserve  good  health.  I  often  wonder  why  we 
who  love  the  woods  and  fields  do  not  provide  our¬ 
selves  with  costumes  suitable  for  rambling  about 
comfortably.  I  remember  that  Mr.  Beecher  (in  one 
of  the  first  series  of  “Star  Papers,”  I  believe)  rec¬ 
ommended  the  bloomer  for  such  occasions.  So 
did  Grace  Greenwood  in  her  early  Greenwood 
Leaves.  But  that  comfortable  costume  has  fallen 
into  such  disrepute  among  persons  who  fancy  that 
they  already  know  and  apply  the  laws  of  beauty  in 
regard  to  woman’s  dress,  that  it  requires  great 
courage  for  a  sensitive  woman  to  “  face  a  frowning 
world,”  even  on  a  stormy  day,  in  a  dress  that  pro¬ 
tects  her  person  without  wearying  her  in  both  body 
and  mind  by  the  constant  care  she  is  obliged  to 
give  it.  I  could  n’t  advise  her  to  try  it,  unless  she 
has  strength  of  nerve  to  spare. 

The  Kindergarten.  —  I  have  been  studying 
Froebel’s  Kindergarten  system  lately,  and  I  believe 
it  is  all  that  has  been  claimed  for  it.  I  see  now 
how  we  can  get  good  workers  in  every  department 
of  life — in  a  few  generations  more,  at  least.  Once 
get  free  Kindergartens  established  in  this  country, 
and  the  “  good  time  coming”  will  come  rushing  right 
along!  The  Kindergarten  will  be  slow  at  first,  be- 
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cause  the  need  of  it  is  now  realized  by  only  a  very 
small  portion  of  society.  Most  people  suppose 
that  our  present  modes  of  primary  education  are 
good  enough.  The  Kindergarten  (a  German  word 
that  means  child-garden)  is  for  children  between 
three  and  five  years  of  age,  and  affords  them  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  form  of  plays,  beautifully  adapted 
to  train  the  little  fingers  to  careful  work,  and  to 
cultivate  the  observing  faculties,  while  affording  at 
the  same  time  the  best  kind  of  amusement. 

Froebel  devised  a  series  of  twenty  “gifts”  for 
infants  under  five  or  seven  years  of  age.  The  ex¬ 
ercises  to  be  conducted  with  these  gifts  he  called 
“plays” — so  well  did  he  realize  that  education  may 
and  should  be  a  happy  process. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  tell  something  more  about  the 
Kindergarten  in  future  papers,  for  I  do  not  see  how 
Kindergartens  can  become  common  until  there  is  a 
demand  for  them  ;  nor  how  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
demand  until  people  are  informed  upon  the  subject. 


Teach  Your  Daughters. 


BY  MRS.  I.  W.  T. 


I  have  observed  that  the  daughters  of  excellent 
housekeepers  are  often  at  a  loss  how  to  perform  the 
most  ordinary  domestic  operations.  This  ignorance 
on  their  part,  is  sometimes  a  cause  of  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  and  Vexation  to  them.  A  young  lady 
told  me  of  a  mortifying  occurrence  which  once 
happened  to  her.  Soon  after  she  was  married,  they 
went  to  live  with  her  husband’s  mother.  Desirous 
of  making  herself  as  useful  as  possible,  she  offered 
to  help  her  mother-in-law  get  the  dinner.  “  Well, 
my  dear,”  said  her  new  mother,  “you  may,  if  you 
please,  stand  by  the  stove  and  turn  the  fish  while  I 
set  the  table.”  “  Would  you  believe  it?”  said  my 
friend,  “I  turned  that  fish,  and  turned  it,  and 
turned  it,  until  it  was  nothing  but  a  mass  of  flesh 
and  bones,  and  looked  much  more  like  a  stir-pud¬ 
ding  than  the  fine  white-fish  it  had  been  at  first.” 

I  know  of  another  lady  who  actually  stuffed  a 
quantity  of  bull-heads,  or  cat-fish,  with  their  skins 
on,  using  a  forcemeat  and  cooking  them  according 
to  the  directions  given  in  the  cook-book  for  baked 
pickerel.  Both  ladies  were  good-naturedly  laughed 
at,  but  they  themselves  were  extremely  mortified. 

Many  mothers  say:  “I  dislike  to  have  my  daugh¬ 
ters  in  the  kitchen.  They  are  no  help — but  a  good 
deal  of  ahinderance.  I  would  much  rather  have  them 
stay  in  the  parlor  and  play  the  piano.”  Such  moth¬ 
ers  make  a  great  mistake.  Duty  and  Love  should 
lead  them  to  inquire :  “  What  is  best  for  my  daugh¬ 
ter?  How  can  I  best  teach  her  to  become  a  useful 
member  of  society  ?  Will  she  not  some  time,  in  all 
probability,  have  a  house  of  her  own  ?  If  so,  will  it 
not  be  a  great  help  to  her  to  know  how  to  manage 
it  properly,  and  to  be  able  to  bake  and  roast  meat, 
to  get  up  a  dinner,  and  to  make  wholesome  and 
good  bread?  Who  is  better  adapted  than  I,  her 
own  mother,  to  teach  her  these  things  ?  ” 

Such  questions  as  these,  faithfully  answered,  will 
be  followed  by  an  invitation  to  the  daughter  to  as¬ 
sist  in  the  duties  of  the  kitchen  until  she  has  at¬ 
tained  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  way  ordinary 
food,  at  least,  is  cooked. 


Ironing  Made  Easy. 

BY  MRS.  W. 


Good  ironing  of  clothes  is  a  fine  art,  and  is  ac- 
quired'by  patient  practice,  and  the  habit  of  doing 
all  work  conscientiously.  In  families  where  there 
are  young  girls,  there  is  often  much  nice  ironing  to 
do  ;  and  it  should  never  fall  to  the  mother’s  charge, 
but  should  be  done  by  those  who  require  it,  except 
in  cases  where  servants  arc  kept  for  that  purpose  ; 
and  it  is  always  well  for  young  ladies  to  know  how 
to  iron  in  the  best  manner.  Nothing  so  greatly 
facilitates  the  habit  of  ironing  as  to  have  each  one 
who  irons  possess  her  own  ironing  tools,  such  as 
holders,  etc.  In  otherwise  orderly  families  1  have 
seen  young  ladies  catch  up  almost  any  thing  that 
was  conveniently  near,  to  hold  irons  with  ;  often 
scorching  valuable  articles  not  suitable  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  Each  ironer  should  have  a  bag,  fifteen  or 


eighteen  inches  square,  to  be  suitably  furnished, 
and  used  only  by  herself.  It  should  contain  an 
ironing-holder,  of  a  size  and  thickness  to  suit  her¬ 
self  ;  a  few  layers  of  newspaper  in  the  middle  make 
it  lighter,  and  the  hand  will  be  less  heated  than  if 
it  is  wholly  made  of  cloth.  Ironing-holders  made 
of  sawdust  are  the  least  heating  to  the  hand.  The 
sawdust  should  be  nicely  and  thiuly  quilted  into 
the  holder;  and  to  be  just  right,  there  should  be 
two  quite  thin  quilted  holders  tacked  together,  and 
then  the  cover  put  over  both.  Wood  being  a  non¬ 
conductor  in  a  great  degree,  the  hand  is  not  so  in¬ 
juriously  affected  by  heat  as  from  the  old-fashioned 
metal-handle  and  a  common  holder.  I  wish  some 
woman  would  invent  a  movable  wooden  handle  for 
flat-irons,  which  would  be  easily  adjusted  on  taking 
an  iron  from  the  fire.  Some  woman,  whose  hus¬ 
band  is  a  blacksmith,  and  would  make  her  models, 
perhaps  might  succeed.  Each  ironing-holder 
should  have  one  or  two  covers  of  white  cloth  or 
light  calico  made  to  fit  nicely,  and  should  he  fast¬ 
ened  on  with  buttons  or  strings ;  then,  when  one 
cover  becomes  soiled  it  can  be  changed,  and  is  far 
preferable  to  having  several  holders. 

In  the  ironing-bags,  there  should  always  he  kept 
a  thin,  soft-leaved  pamphlet,  for  rubbing  the  irons 
upon,  when  first  removed  from  the  fire;  do  not 
use  the  covers.  Keep  in  the  hag  also  a  nice  soft 
cloth  of  a  light  color,  to  finish  off  the  iron  with, 
also  a  light  tin  ring  for  resting  irons  upon.  A  muf¬ 
fin-ring  is  just  the  thing.  Another  smaller  bag 
within  the  other  should  contain  a  small  white  cloth 
for  rubbing  specks  from  starched  clothes,  and  a 
soft,  fine  cloth  for  covering  bosoms  and  collars  if 
desired.  It  saves  also  much  time  and  vexation  to 
keep  a  wet  towel  near,  to  wipe  the  hands  when 
starching,  instead  of  rushing  across  a  room  to 
wash  them  while  doing  starched  clothes. 

One  should  have  a  small  ironing-board  for  col¬ 
lars,  cuffs,  etc.,  a  little  larger  than  a  handkerchief, 
and  it  should  be  covered  with  cloth  and  flannel. 

To  the  upper  corners  of  the  board  a  strong 
string  should  be  nailed  to  hang  it  up  by,  and  a 
calico  cloth  should  be  attached  to  the  top  like  the 
cover  of  a  pamphlet,  large  enough  to  fall  over  both 
sides  when  hanging,  to  keep  it  from  dust,  and 
should  be  confined  closely  around  the  board  by 
strings.  With  two  such  boards  two  can  iron  at 
the  same  table  without  interfering  with  each  other, 
or  could  be  carried  to  any  part  of  the  house,  and 
saves  all  the  time  usually  lost  by  folding  and  put¬ 
ting  away  ironing  things  of  large  size,  as  blankets 
and  covers,  which  are  often  put  away  in  a  hurried 
and  disorderly  way,  to  the  vexation  of  the  next  one 
who  goes  to  the  ironing-drawer  or  basket.  These 
items  seem  small  and  insignificant,  but  attention 
to  them  would  save  much  time  and  trouble,  and 
render  an  otherwise  tedious  process  pleasant  and 
improving  to  the  ironers  of  the  family,  by  cultivat¬ 
ing  habits  of  order  and  regularity,  and  a  just  regard 
for  the  comfort  of  others. 


Unprincipled  Neatness. 

“Cleanliness  is  akin  to  godliness,”  a  good  man 
says;  but  let  us  never  forget  that  godliness 
is  the  first  thing  to  be  sought,  and  after  that  clean¬ 
liness  to  any  extent.  If  any  body  supposes  that  I 
mean  that  you  are  to  “get  converted”  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  sense  of  that  phrase,  and  then  go  on  scrub¬ 
bing  and  scouring  with  all  your  might  without  any 
application  of  Christianity  to  these  wash-board  and 
dish-pan  affairs,  that  person  has  not  made  my  ac¬ 
quaintance.  The  “fruit  of  the  spirit  is  love,  joy, 
peace,  etc.,”  and  beyond  all  price;  neatness  is 
only  a  secondary  matter. 

We  are  putting  cleanliness  above  godliness  if  we 
brush  and  scour  until  our  nerves  are  so  wearied 
that  good  temper  becomes  almost  a  physical  im¬ 
possibility;  or  if  we  keep  our  friends  in  constant 
dread  of  making  a  speck  of  dirt  upon  our  promises  ; 
or  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  greatly  put  out  by 
any  disasters  that  happen  to  our  carpets  or  table¬ 
cloths.  It  is  hard  to  bear  these  things,  if  we  have 
not  abundant  means  and  plenty  of  assistance;  and 
I  don’t  know  of  anything  but  a  true  philosophy, 
believed  in  by  the  heart  as  well  as  by  the  intellect, 


that  will  help  us  through.  Do  we  really  desire  to 
lead  true  lives,  and  to  do  our  duty  by  our  families  ? 
Then  we  must  settle  in  our  minds  what  are  the 
essentials  to  this  end,  and  resolutely  make  other- 
matters  subordinate. 

It  is  neatness  without  principle  that  insists  upon 
clean  aprons  and  polished  faces  for  the  children 
more  than  upon  gentle  words  and  patient  sympa¬ 
thy  with  their  plans  and  pleasures,  which  concerns 
itself  more  about  flies  and  dust  than  about  the 
family  health  and  happiness.  Brig-lit  windows  and 
spotless  paint  and  well-scoured  floors  are  excellent 
things  in  their  way ;  but  if  you  can  only  secure 
them  by  a  loss  of  all  time  and  relish  for  reading 
and  out-of-door  recreation,  have  the  nobleness  to 
bear  with  some  dirt  and  rags,  rather  than  sacrifice 
the  life  for  meat  or  the  body  for  raiment.  For  the 
sake  of  all  about  you,  as  well  as  for  your  own  sake, 
save  your  nerves  from  over-strain  and  your  intellec¬ 
tual  life  from  starvation.  But  never  sacrifice  clean¬ 
liness  to  display.  Those  children  are  fortunate 
who  are  kept  supplied  with  whole  and  clean  cloth¬ 
ing  ;  but  none  of  these  things  can  begin  to  compare 
in  value  with  a  wise  mother’s  love  and  care  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  formation  of  character  and  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body.  A  hus¬ 
band  has  something  to  say  “thank  you  ”  for,  whose 
buttons  are  never  missing  and  whose  dinner  is  al¬ 
ways  in  good  time  and  good  order ;  but  he  deserves 
to  miss  the  best  gifts  of  this  life  who  values  these 
things  above  a  wife’s  companionship  and  inspira¬ 
tion  in  all  things  most  lovely  and  of  good  report. 

F.  E.  R. 


Lunches. 

Many  persons  find  that  the  lunches  they  catch  at 
railroad  stations,  or  which  they  carry  with  them 
in  their  bags  or  baskets,  give  them  headaches  and 
serve  as  very  poor  substitutes  for  warm  dinners  at 
home.  It  is  probably  because  they  are  made  up  so 
largely  of  cake  or  pastry.  The  food  is  too  concen¬ 
trated,  has  not  enough  waste  matter  and  fluid  about 
it,  and  so  produces  constipation,  which  is  a  sure 
cause  of  a  dull  head  and  general  bodily  discomfort. 
The  vegetables  and  soups  we  eat  with  our  dinners 
at  home,  are  valuable  for  their  waste  matter  as  well 
as  for  their  nutriment.  With  our  lunches  we  miss 
these,  but  fruit  is  still  better  for  those  whose  stom¬ 
achs  are  healthy  enough  to  eat  it  uncooked,  and 
fruit  we  can  almost  always  have  with  us. 

For  a  substantial  lunch  to  take  from  home, 
especially  for  one  who  is  taking  active  exercise, 
cold  chicken  -  is  good,  or  cold  meat  cut  in  slices. 
These,  laid  between  buttered  slices  of  bread,  make 
very  nice  sandwiches.  Thin  biscuit  is  usually 
more  acceptable  than  bread,  and  if  cut  open, 
spread  with  currant  jelly,  and  put  together  again, 
is  very  nice.  The  less  of  cake,  and  the  plainer 
that  little,  the  better  for  the  traveler’s  comfort. 
Fresh  soda  crackers  and  fresh  apples  make  an  ex¬ 
cellent  light  lunch ;  but  the  fine  flour  crackers  are 
so  concentrated,  that  it  is  best  for  all  who  can  do 
so  to  eat  the  accompanying  apples  without  peeling 
them.  A  simple  lunch  of  this  kind,  which  you  can 
buy  as  you  hasten  through  the  streets  to  the  depot, 
is  far  better  than  the  little  sweet  cakes  and  pastry 
abominations  sold'  at  stands  near  the  depot.  I 
doubt  if  women,  who  know  how  such  things  are 
made,  are  often  caught  buying  them.  Figs  or 
raisins  go  well  with  crackers  or  gems  ;  but  fresh, 
juicy  fruit  is  preferable  when  you  can  get  it. 


Sweet  Pudd  — By  T.  S.  Wright.— One 

cup  of  raisins  chopped  fine;  one  cup  of  suet,  also- 
chopped;  one  cup  of  sour  milk,  three  eggs  beaten, 
one  teaspoonful  of  soda  and  a  little  salt,  and  flour 
enough  for  a  stiff  batter;  steam  two  hours  and 
serve  with  sauce. 

B&iee  Pudding.— By  T.  S.  Wright-.— Two- 
thirds  of  a  cup  of  rice,  one  cup  of  raisins,  one 
quart  of  rich  milk.  Steam  for  two  hours ;  then  add 
one  cup  of  sugar,  two  eggs,  one  quart  of  milk,  a 
small  piece  of  butter,  and  a  little  salt ;  mix  with 
care  so  as  not  to  break  the  rice,  and  bake  until  done. 
Serve  warm  or  cold  in  slices,  with  sauce. 
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Among*  the  Bees. 

BY  “CARLETON.” 

Very  amusing  ave  some  of  the  recollections  of  my  early 
childhood  and  of  later  years,  especially  of  my  experiences 
among  bumble  and  honey-bees.  I  remember  of  climbing 
up  into  an  old  pear-tree,  and  running  my  arm  into  a  hole 
to  see  if  the  bluebirds  had  built  a  nest  there.  I  did  not 
find  any  eggs,  but  there  was  a  tremendous  buzzing,  and 
my  arm  came  out  a  great  deal  quicker  than  it  went  in, 
and  I  slid  down  the  trunk  of  the  tree  in  a  twinkling  and 
took  to  my  heels  with  two  big  bumble-bees  after  me,  and 
a  lot  more  swarming  out  of  the  hole  to  see  who  it  was 
that  had  knocked  at  their  door  so  unceremoniously.  I 
did  not  get  stung  that  time,  but  the  hired  man  who  was 
at  work  in  the  garden  laughed  so  loud  to  see  me  run  that 
the  people  who  lived  on  the  other  side  of  the  meadow, 
a  half  mile  away,  heard  his  loud  haw-haw-haw,  and  won¬ 
dered  what  he  was  laughing  at.  What  fun  we  boys  used 
to  have  in  taking  bumble-bees’  nests!  Sometimes  we 
found  them  in  rock-heaps,  sometimes  under  old  stumps, 
and  in  old  mouse-nests,  where  the  mowers  were  cutting 
the  hay.  I  remember  how  William  and  John,  two  of  my 
mates,  joined  me  once  in  a  grand  bumble-bee  hunt.  We 
sallied  out  with  shingles  and  bunches  of  oak-twigs  for 
weapons.  We  took  ofl  the  stones  from  a  rock-heap,  one 
by  one,  very  gently,  until  we  reached  the  nest,  and  then 
gave  it  a  poke.  There  was  a  fine  biz-biz-biz,  and  then, 
as  we  poked  it  again,  a  louder  booz-booz-booz,  and  in  a 
moment  a  bouncing  fellow  in  buff  and  black  made  his 
appearance.  We  knocked  him  on  the  head,  but  there 
was  another  fellow  creeping  out ;  a  third— a  fourth— a  fifth 
—a  dozen.  Spat-spat  spat  went  our  shingles,  but  the 
bizzing  and  boozing  became  louder  each  moment,  and 
before  we  were  aware  of  it  a  dozen  bees  were  about  our 
ears.  They  had  crept  out  at  the  backdoor  of  the  nest, 
and  had  taken  us  in  flank.  While  fighting  those  in  the 
air,  those  in  front  of  us  rose  from  the  nest  and  we  had 
the  entire  swarm  about  us.  The  bmnble-bee  is  no  cow¬ 
ard.  O,  No  !  He  drives  straight  at  the  enemy,  be  it  a  man 
or  an  ox,  and  sticks  his  sharp  dagger  in  wherever  he  can 
get  a  chance.  One  crept  up  William’s  trowsers,  and  we 
laughed  to  see  him  dance  about,  like  a  Dandy  Jim,  slap¬ 
ping  his  thighs.  They  buzzed  around  John’s  head,  and 
he  off  with  his  cap  and  swept  them  away. 

He  put  his  cap  upon  his  head  again,  but  took  it  off  a 
good  deal  quicker  than  he  put  it  on,  for  his  hair  was  full 
of  bees.  How  he  made  the  hay  fly  !  for  it  was  in  a  mow¬ 
ing-field,  and  the  mowers  laughed  until  the  tears  ran 
down  their  cheeks  to  see  us  run,  and  cried,  “  Go  it !  ” 
“Scratch  gravel!”  “Put  in,  or  they  will  tuck  it  into 
you  I  ”  We  dived  under  the  hay-cocks  with  the  bees  after 
us,  and  did  n’t  take  the  nest. 

I  remember  of  coneeiving  the  idea  of  collecting  all  the 
bumble-bees  I  could  find,  and  putting  them  into  a  hive, 
and  having  a  tame  swarm.  I  went  into  the  garden  and 
caught  those  in  the  hollyhock  flowers,  and  those  in  the 
squash  blossoms,  and  put  them  into  an  old  hive ;  but 
when  I  let  them  out  to  gather  honey,  they  never  came 
back  again— the  ungrateful  creatures !  The  attempt  to 
colonize  them  was  an  igiominions  failure. 

It  was  pleasant  to  watch  the  honey-bees  at  work,  com¬ 
ing  and  going  all  day  long,  making  the  air  musical  with 
their  humming.  It  was  delightful  to  creep  up  to  the 
hives  after  sunset  on  a  summer  evening  and  henr  the  low 
murmuring  of  the  hees  inside.  I  remember  wondering 
if  they  were  singing  a  hymn,  and  saying  their  prayers 
before  going  to  bed  1 

Honey-bees  are  teachable  insects.  If  you  treat  them 
kindly,  you  can  do  almost  any  thing  with  them  ;  but  if 
you  abuse  them,  they  will  take  terrible  revenge.  I  once 
knew  a  man  who  had  a  swarm  of  bees  so  educated  that 
he  could  call  them  from  the  hive  and  they  would  alight 
upon  his  hands,  or  hang  in  a  great  bunch  upon  his  beard 
and  creep  all  over  him ;  and  then,  when  he  gave  a  low  hiss 
they  would  rise  in  a  cloud  and  go  back  into  the  hive.  He 
traveled  over  the  country  exhibiting  his  educated  bees. 

But  one  of  the  most  laughable  scenes  I  ever  saw  was 
down  in  Virginia,  during  the  war.  It  was  early  one 
morning  in  midsummer.  The  sun  was  just  appearing, 
and  the  soldiers,  who  had  had  a  hard  march  the  day  be¬ 
fore,  were  rising  from  their  bivouac  in  the  fields  near  an 
old  farm-house.  The  men  were  stretching  out  their 
arms  and  shaking  their  legs,  and  yawning  and  wishing 
that  reveille  had  not  come  so  early.  Some  were  washing 
their  faces  in  the  little  brook  that  trickled  through  the 
meadow.  Gimp-fires  were  lighted,  coffee-pots  were 
steaming,  and  all  hands  were  getting  ready  for  breakfast. 

The  soldiers  suddenly  discovered  a  half  dozen  or  more 
bee-hives  in  the  garden.  A  squad  rushed  toward  them, 
each  soldier  bent  on  having  honey  with  his  hard-tack  for 
breakfast.  One  soldier  seized  a  hive  and  gave  it  a  shake. 
The  bees  fell  upon  the  ground,  but  the  hive  was  heavy 


and  dropped  from  his  hands,  falling  upon  some  of  the 
bees  and  crushing  them  into  the  earth.  The  air  was  filled 
in  an  instant  with  the  remainder  of  the  swann.  The 
other  hives  were  seized  by  other  soldiers,  who  suddenly 
found  themselves  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  bees.  They 
swung  their  hats,  struck  wildly  into  the  air  with  their 
hands,  flapped  their  coats,  and  danced  about  like  mad¬ 
men.  “He-he-he,  ha-ha-ha,  haw-haw-liaw!”  shouted 
the  soldiers  in  camp.  You  could  have  heard  it  a  mile. 
Louder  grew  the  humming  as  the  bees  began  to  widen 
their  circle.  Now  they  swept  over  the  fence  and  attacked 
the  soldiers  around  the  camp-fires,  but  the  laughter  took 
a  sudden  turn  as  the  angry  insects  settled  upon  colonels, 
majors,  captains,  lieutenants,  and  soldiers  alike— prick¬ 
ing  their  cheeks,  dabbing  into  their  eyes,  creeping  up 
their  nostrils,  and  buzzing  in  their  hair,  and  working 
their  way  under  their  shirts  and  creeping  up  their  trow¬ 
sers.  All  over  the  field  men  were  swinging  their  arms 
like  wind-mills,  rubbing  their  heads,  slapping  their 
thighs,  throwing  themselves  upon  the  ground,  and  curling 
up  in  heaps  and  covering  themselves  with  their  blankets, 
or  running  as  fast  as  they  could  to  escape  the  fury  of  their 
tormentors.  There  was  a  sudden  rearing  and  plunging 
among  the  mules  and  horses,  a  breaking  of  halters  and 
pulling  up  of  tether  posts,  and  then  a  grand  stampede  of 
the  entire  camp.  Away  went  donkeys  and  horses  with 
their  tails  in  the  air,  kicking,  and  rearing,  and  leaping 
over  the  fences.  Suddenly  there  was  a  dab  in  my  face, 
and  a  buzzing  around  my  ears,  ns  if  the  fellow  was  say¬ 
ing,  “  How  do  you  like  that?”  I  did  not  like  it  at  all. 
And  then  another  one  came,  another,  and  another,  all  ask¬ 
ing  the  same  question  ;  and,  without  stopping  to  answer 
them,  I  took  to  my  heels  and  ran  with  the  soldiers,  cap¬ 
tains,  and  colonels,  horses  and  donkeys,  and  left  the  bees 
masters  of  the  field. 

The  bees  resented  snch  wholesale  robbery  and  murder 
as  the  soldiers  had  engaged  in,  and  I  did  n’t  blame  them. 

Aunt  Sue’s  PnzzIe*Iiox. 

Well,  the  folks  seem  to  have  enjoyed  themselves  over 
the  March  puzzles,  and  I  have  enjoyed  their  kind  letters 
on  the  subject.  Many  sent  answers  to  the  entire  list., 
but  were  incorrect  In  their  solutions  of  the  sixth  anagram, 
the  first  Latin  name,  and  Hautboy’s  Rebus. 

W.  H.  Otis  ( Sherwood ,  Cayuga  Co.,  -V.  Y.)  has  cor¬ 
rectly  answered  all  the  March  puzzles,  and  wins  the  prize 
offered. 

THE  ANAGRAM  PRIZE 

has  been  drawn  by  E.  Goff,  Sewickley,  Alleghany  Co., 
Pa.,  Box  8G. 

I  offer  the  same  prizes  again  this  month,  and  I  want  the 
little  ones  to  distinctly  understand  that  the  one  who 
sends  the  largest  list  of  correct  answers,  gets  the  prize ; 
should  there  be  more  than  one  answering  the  require¬ 
ments,  the  prize  will  be  decided  by  lot.  Some  of  the 
children  seem  to  think  that  they  are  entitled  to  a  prize 
for  answering  one  or  two  puzzles. 

Answers  to  these  must  reach  me  by  the  first  of  June ; 
those  received  later  will  not  be  credited. 


Address  Aunt  Sue,  Box  111,  P.  O.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


408.  Illustrated  Rebus. — A  common  proverb,  drawn 


from  household  experience. 

substitutions.— (Change  one  letter.) 

1.  Change  a  mineral  into  herbage. 

2.  Change  what  young  ladies  like  to  do  into  the  lad 
that  likes  to  hear. 

3.  Change  a  young  lady  into  what  she  often  is. 

4.  Change  a  country  into  a  backbone. 

5.  Change  condemnation  to  recommendation. 

0.  Change  gluttony  to  truth. 

CROSS-WORD  ENIGMA. 

7.  My  first  is  in  pudding  but  ’tis  not  in  pie. 

My  next  in  horizon  but  not  in  the  sky, 

My  third  is  in  act.or  but  not  in  the  play, 

My  fourth  is  in  battle  but.  not  in  the  fray. 

My  fifth  is  in  kitten  but  not  in  the  cat, 


My  sixth  is  in  bonnet  but  not  in  a  hat, 

My  seventh  is  in  lion  but  not  in  fox, 

My  eighth  is  in  hamper  but  not  in  a  box. 

My  ninth  is  in  platter  but  not  in  the  dish. 

My  tenth  is  in  oyster  but  not  in  a  fish: 

And  now  what  I  tell  you  may  greatly  astound, 

But  my  whole  is  a  place  where  contentment  is  found.. 

SQUARE. 

8.  Square  the  word  “  POWER.” 

DOUBLE  ACROSTTC. 

9.  The  initials  and  finals  form  two  French  cities. 

1.  A  range  of  mountains  in  Europe. 

2.  A  city  of  Australia. 

3.  A  river  in  Texas. 

4.  A  lake  in  Minnesota. 

6.  A  country  of  Africa. 


Adolph  M.  Nagel. 


409.  Illustrated  Rebus.— A  saying  which  has  been  at¬ 
tributed  to  Washington. 

CROSS-PUZZLE. 

10.  1.  Something  heard  in  thunder.  2.  In  animal.  3. 

The  capital  of  Henderson  Co.,  III.  4.  A  river  in 
North  America.  5.  A  city  in  Michigan.  6.  One  of 
the  patriarchs.  7.  Something  seen  in  chalk.  The 
outside  letters  (commencing  with  item  No.  1,  and 
reading  downward  on  the  right,  then  upward  on 
the  left,  and  adding  the  final  letter  of  the  second 
item,)  will  name  something  that  should  be  in  every 
house.  Belle. 

pi. 

11.  Hereit  dantss  a  seltac  yb  het  ase, 

Hitw  na  canteni  peke  dan  stuterr  ether, 

Dan  ni  ti  swelld  a  dyla  rear, 

Chir  dan  volley  thiw  nogled  riha, 

Yb  het  dwil  vesaw  shapglin  raweily. 

transpositions  no.  2. 

(Fill  the  following  blanks  with  the  same  words  trans¬ 
posed.) 

12.  They  fired  a - into  the - village. 

13.  The - was  closely  followed  by  the -  • 

14.  His  - told  him  to  wash  in  the - . 

15.  The - will - an  impression. 

1G.  The - began  to - with  the  rain. 

17.  - and - are  both  cities. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE  TO  PUZZLERS. 

I  have  been  asked  by  several  of  my  nieces  and  nephews 
to  explain  a  “  square  word.”  I  comply  with  pleasure. 

Suppose  I  tell  you  to  sqnare  the  word  “  Clan  ;  ”  you 
get  your  slate  or  paper  and  write  the  letters  across  and 
downward,  thus : 

CLAN 

L 

A 

N 

Now  yon  must  find  three  words  to  fit  the  rest  of  the 
square.  We  want  first  a  ward  of  four  letters  beginning 
withL:  shall  we  try  “lean?”  No,  because  that  would 
bring  two  N’s  together  and  we  could  not  find  a  word  be¬ 
ginning  with  double  N.  Let  us  try  “  LORE.” 

CLAN 

LORE 

AR 

NE 

Now  you  can  finish  the  square  with  “Arts”  “  Nest,”  or 
“Area,”  and  “  Near,”  or  “  Neat.” 

Some  ef  the  little  ones  do  not  understand  concealed 
names  :  let  them  look  at  the  questions  and  the  answers 
to  them  together ,  and  if  they  don’t  understand  then,  it 
will  be  useless  for  me  to  attempt  to  explain. 

I  am  much  obliged  f»r  complimentary  enigmas,  but 
modesty  forbids  my  using  such,  so  please  don’t  mako 
any  more  on  my  name  or  on  the  title  of  the  paper.  Many 
thanks  for  kind  interest  and  affectionate  greetings,  to  E. 
A..  Johnnie  C.  Watson,  E.  W.  W.  Ben,  and  D.  F.  T. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  MARCH  NUMBER. 

Anagrams.— 1.  Preventive.  2.  Geographical.  3.  Mos¬ 
quito.  4.  Caterpillars.  5.  Collapse.  6.  Enthusiasm.  7. 
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THE  WOODS  I  1ST  MAY  . — Drawn  by  Granville  Perkins,  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


Osteologist.  8.  Disarrange.  9.  Competence.  10.  Out- 
brazen. 

Alphabetical  Arithmetic.  5S1)65S420(1133.  Key, 
“  Old  Enigmas.” 

Concealed  Greek  and  Latin  Proper  Names.— 1. 
Midias.  2.  Sirius.  3.  Verticordia  and  Vertico.  4.  Zeus. 
5.  Quietus.  6.  Veneli.  (All  these  may  be  found  at  the 
end  of  Webster’s  unabridged.) 

Charade.  Current. 

Numerical  Enigma.  Do  not  be  conceited. 

Puzzle.  DLTM  transposed  to  MILD. 

Square  Word.  Bear,  Ella,  Alas,  Rasp. 

Rebuses.  404.  Be  wise  to-day  ’tis  madness  to  defer. 
405.  The  wise  for  cure  on  exercise  depend. 

J.  II.  Bird,  Ainslee  Brothers,  Lillie  Streeper,  and 
Willis  n.  Ropes,  each  answered  21 :  Star  and  Crescent, 
and  Blue  Bird  20:  Correct  answers,  more  or  less,  have 
been  received  from  Addie  F.  B.,  W.  F.  C.,  W.  E.,  Chas. 
G.  T.,  W.  H.  W.,  B.  Foster,  G.  IT.  F.,  IT.  Els’worth, 


Martha  W.  L.,  Harrie  F.  G.,  J.  A.  Smith,  Nellie,  H.  M., 
J.  C.  W.,  L.  F.  Tapp,  W.  O.  B.,  Mrs.  C.  D.  F„  Ruby,  W. 
T.  Coolce,  S.  G.  Kerr,  E.  A.  Knapp,  Mary  M.  L.,  Mt. 
Vernon,  E.  Goff,  W.  Thacher,  Ettie  Holder,  Robbie  Ed- 
dowes,  and  Tillic  M. 

Thanks  for  puzzles,  etc.,  to  A.  Knowl,  Recn  Ross,  J.  H. 
Bird,  F.  Brooks,  Mattie,  Howard  Moore,  V.  E.  Souder, 
Nealie  C.,  Star  and  Crescent.,  C.  L.  S.,  and  F.  G.  T. 

Several  correct  answers  to  the  February  puzzles  were 
received  too  late  for  credit. 

Will  the  recipients  of  prizes  be  kind  enough  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  receipt? 

Tlac  Woods  ini  May. 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  May-day  cannot  bo  celebrated 
with  any  satisfaction  by  the  majority  of  our  boys  and 
girls.  Those  who  live  in  the  milder  Southern  States  can 
keep  up  the  English  custom  of  “  Going-a-Maying,”  but 
for  the  most,  of  us  May-day  is  quite  ns  apt.  to  bring  blue 
noses  and  cold  lingers,  ns  it.  is  Violets  and  Wind-flowers. 


The  attempts  we  have  seen  at  making  the  first  of  May  a 
gala-day,  have  not  been  successful.  The  flowers  are  not 
abundant  enough,  the  weather  is  apt  to  be  unpropitious, 
and  we  think  a  floral  festival  can  be  much  better  enjoyed 
on  the  last  day  of  May  than  on  the  first.  Still,  if  May-day 
itself  must  be  given  up,  the  woods  can  he  enjoyed  during 
the  month.  The  artist  has  given  a  picture  which  will  recall 
to  the  young  reader— and  the  old  one  too,  perhaps — many  a 
happy  hour.  How  delightful  it  is  to  see  every  thing  waking 
up  from  the  long  sleep.  The  new  leaves,  what,  a  tender 
green  they  have  !  and  the  flowers,  how  much  more  deli¬ 
cate  they  are  than  those  of  a  later  season  !  You  will  find 
upon  other  pages  of  this  paper  engravings  of  some  of 
the  flowers  which  will  be  found  in  the  woods  this  month. 
There  will  also  be  a  plenty  of  Violets,  Spring-beauties, 
Saxifrages,  Mouse-ears,  Dog-tooth  Violets,  Wind-flow¬ 
ers,  and  many  more,  with  which  to  make  bouquets  and 
garlands.  Then,  for  all  that,  we  know,  the  Queen  of  May 
can  be  crowned  just  as  well  on  one  day  as  another ;  and 
after  all,  we  can  have  a  merry  and  happy  May-day,  even 
if  it  does  not  fill  on  exactly  the  first  of  the  month. 
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JTjEAD  and  ZINC  POISON,  or  IRON  RUST,  arc 
dll  livoiried  by  tllo  Use  df  the  Tiii-Liiied.  lead 
Pipe;  It  is  the  best  Water-Pipe  made,  and  is  bigii- 
ly  Recommended;  Price  15  cents  a  pound,  for  all 
feiZcs;  Circulars  and  sample  bf  Pipe  sent  by  mail, 
free.  Address  the  Coi.wEi.Ls,  Shaw  ifc  W ii.ii  Akd 
Manufacturing  Co.,  No.  213  Centre-st.,  New  York. 

Tiic.  Universal  Cloth  ess  Wringer. 
—Tile  Universal  Wringer  has  been  in  rise  lu  oitr 
iarriily  for  years,  giving  entire  satisfaction.  We 
speak  whereof  we  know  when  we  say  it  is  one  of 
the.  best  labor-saving  machines  ever  invented, 
having  several  points  of  superiority  over  any 
Wringer  we  have  fexandiued.  —  New- Tdrlc  LtSerdl 
Christian ,  April  2d,  1870.  • 

MANIOGA!  M ANIOC A  l 

The  'Great  East  Indian  Delicacy. — Pilddings;  Blanc¬ 
mange,  etc.,  al‘e  so  delicious  when  made  from  Manioca, 
that  it  is  welcomed  at  every  table.  It  is  a  most  nutritious 
vegetable  production.  One  package  makes  six  delicious 
puddings  for  twenty-five  cents.  It  is  Nature’s  blessing 
to  invalids.  If  your  grocer  docs  not  keep  it,  five  pack¬ 
ages  will  be  sent  free  by  express,  on  receipt  of  one  dollar 
and  twenty.fivo  cents,  by  Manioca  Company,  2$7  Wash* 
ingtomstfeet,  New  York. 

PIS  4TT*^  Safest  aild  best  illuminating  oil  ever  made. 
1  11,11  ‘  0  Does  not  take  lire  or  explode  it'  the  lamp  is 
S  upset  or  broken;  Over  100,000  families  con- 

OLfJl.B  fill  'mile  t0  usu  it;  aiul  no  accidents  of  any 
««*.„*«*  description  have  occurred  from  it. 

Oil.  House  of  Charles  Pratt,  Established 
*  1770,  New  York; 


THE 


OIL 


the  most  delicious  of  all 
At  Tropical  fruits,  are  now  abundant  and  cheap  in  the 
markets  of  U.  S.  They  make  a  most  delicious  preserve, 
marmalade,  etc.,  when  prepared  as  we  direct  with  The 
American, Preserving  Powder,  the  best  and  latest  improved 
method  of  preparing  and  preserving,  all  kinds  of  fruits,  etc. 
Circulars  sent  free,  or  a  Manual  of  ;.G  pageS;  containing  full 
directions  and  particulars,  sent  for  10  els. 

Address  L.  P.  YVOKUALL  &  CO., 

153  CUambers-st.,  New  York. 

Newspaper 
AeSverfisini 

A  Book  of  125  pages,  contains  a  list  of  the  best  American 
Advertising  Mediums,  giving  the  names,  circulations,  and  full 
particulars  concerning  the  leading  Daily  and  Weekly  Political 
and  Family  Neivspapers,  together  with  all  those  having  large 
circulations,  published  in  the  interest  of  Religion,  Agriculture, 
Literature,  &c.,  &c.  Every  advertiser,  and  every  person  who 
contemplates  becoming  such,  will  find  this  book  of  great  value. 
Mailed  free  to  anv  address  on  receipt  of  fifteen  cents.  GEO. 

P.  ROWELL  &  CO.,  Publishers, 40  Park  Row,  New  York. 

The  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Leader,  in  its  issue  of  May  20,  1870, 
says:  “  The  firm  which  issues  this  interesting  and  valuable 
book,  is  the  largest  and  best  Advertising  Agency  in  the  United 
States,  and  we  can  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of 
those  who  desire  to  advertise  their  business  scientifically  and 
systematically  in  such  a  way:  that  is,  so  to  secure  the  largest 
amount  of  publicity  for  the  least  expenditure  of  money.” 

The  Great  Improvement  in  Roofing 

H.  W.  JOHNS’  IMPROVED 


FIRST  PREMIUM  awarded  bv  the  American 
Institute  Exhibition  of  1S70. "  See  April  number 
American  Agriculturist,  pages  157  and  126. 

Full  Descriptive  Pamphlets,  Price-list,  aud  Samples,  sent 
free.  Address 

H.  W.  JOHNS,  Sole  Manufacturer, 

78  William-street.  New  York ; 
Or  BARRETT,  ARNOLD  &  KIMBALL. 

124  La  Salle-street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

VALUABLE  INVENTION! 

COMPOSITION  BRONZE. 

For  Bronzing  and  Gilding 
Heaters,  Chandeliers,  Pipes,  Safes,  etc., 

In  Large  ok  Small  Quantities. 

Is  easily  and  quickly  applied  on  new  or  old  articles,  in  all 
shades  and  colors,  at  a  moderate  expense. 

COUNTY  RIGHTS  FOR  SALE. 

B.  F.  KEMP, 

INVENTOR’S  EXCHANGE, 

245  Broadway,  N.  Y# 

THE 

PHILADELPHIA  LAWN  MOWERS. 

Five  sizes,  from  $13.00  to  $75.00.  Send  for  Descriptive 
Circular. 

GRAHAM,  EAIIdEN  «fe  PASSMORE, 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers. 

031  Market-st.,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

a  Month,  with  Stencil  and  Key-Check  Dies. 
-  ,  ,  ,  Han't  fail  to  secure  Circular  and  Samples,  free. 
Address_ S.  M.  SPENCER.  flrattleboro,  Vt 


$250 


STAMMERING  cured  by  Bates’ Patent  Appliances.  For 

Slgflcrlptlve  Pamphlet,  address  Simpson  &  Co.,  Box  5,076,N,Y, 


u 


DOMESTIC 


■ 

SEWI^I® 

MACHINE; 

Tiic  \vliole  world 
challenged  to  prp. 

duce  it  Family  Siiiik 
ing  Machine  that 
will  sew  as  light 
and  as  heavy;  light 
running  and  easily 
operated  ;  lock¬ 
stitch,  noiseless; 
attachments  uh- 
equaled.  The  best 
machine  for  use, 
the  easiest  to  sell, 
tlie  most  durable 
(will  last  k  life¬ 
time);  .  A  gooci  business  may  lie  established  in  any  city  or 
town  ill  the  United  States:  This  Machine  has  established  its 
superiority  ill  every  instance  Where  it  lias  come  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  any  machine  in  the  market.  Men  with  capital  are 
finding-  it  to  their  advantage  to  make  the  sale  of  this  Ma¬ 
chine  their  exclusive  business;  ami  we  are  prepared  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  with  energetic  parties  for  unoccupied  territory. 
Machines  guaranteed  as  represented.  Address 

“Domestic”  Sewing  Machine  Co., 

96  Clisimbers-strcet,  New  York,  or  Toledo,  O. 

WALTHAM  WATCHES, 

We  make  a  Specialty 

of  sending  Single  Waltham  Watches  By  EX¬ 
PRESS  to  any  City,  Town,  or  Village  in  tlie 
United  States,  witii  tile  BILL  TO  COLLECT 
ON  DELIVERY  4 

YOU  CAN  OPEN  THE  PACMGE 
AND  EXAMINE  THE  WATCH 
BEFOEE  PAYING  THE  BILL. 

AND  IB1  NOT  AS  EXPECTED  YOU  NEED 
NOT  TAKE  IT. 

The,  Prices  are  all  REDUCED. 

SOLID  SILVER  WATCHES,  $15. 
SOLID  GOLD  WATCHES,  $00. 

Do  not  order  a  Watch  till  you  Slave  first 
sent  for  our  Descriptive  PRICE-LIST,  which 
explains  tlie  different  kinds,  gives  weight  and 
quality  of  tlie  Cases,  with  prices  of  each* 

Send  for  a  Price-list ,  and  state  that  you  saw 
this  in  the  American  Agriculturist. 

HOWARD  k  00, 

No.  SG5  BROADWAY,  New  York. 


&fE®.  A.  PKIAWE  & 
ORGANS 

AND 

M  E  L  O  D  E  O  N  S . 

The  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Most  Perfect  Manufactory  in  tlie 
United  States. 

47,00© 

Now  in  nse. 

No  other  Musical  Instrument  ever  obtained  the  fer.mc 
popularity. 

E®”  Semi  for  Price-Lists. 

Address  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  ~ 

Or  CHICAGO,  I3L.L . 

^FARMER’S  PACKAGE 


wmm  CARBOLIC  SOU’S, 

Containing  6  Ills.  Carbolic,  Disinfecting  Soap  for 
destroying  Lice  on  Cattle,  curing  mange,  scratches,  aud 
sores. 

5-lb.  Can  Cresyiie  Sheep  Dip,  for  cure  of  scabs 
and  kindred  diseases  in  sheep. 

5-lb.  Can  Cresyiie  Ointment,  for  cure  of  foot-rot, 
hoof-ail,  etc. 

10  lbs.  Carbolic  Laundry  Soap. 

'A  doz.  "  Toilet  “ 

M  “  “  Dental  “ 

H  “  “  Balm  Ointment. 

1  Box  “  Disinfecting  Powder. 

Will,  on  receipt  of  $8.00,  be  sent  to  any  address  in  the  United 
States,  with  one  copy  of  the  American  Agriculturist  for  the 
year  1S71.  Send  P.  O.  address  and  Shipping  directions. 
These  preparai  ions  have  been  indorsed  by  tlie  highest  sci¬ 
entific,  medical,  and  veterinary  authorities.  Please  state 
that  you  saw  this  in  the  American  Agriculturist.  Address 
BOWMAN  &  BI.EWETT, 

5?  Barclay-st„  N.  Y.,  P.  O.  Box  784. 

”  %ATT6INE, 

Or  dry  extract  o?  ABY4TTO,  will  color  CHEESE  for  Jets, 
per  100  lbs,  G.  DE  CORDOVA,  Solo  Manufacturer,  62  Wil- 
ilam-st.,  N,  Y,  Whitman  &  UrnitEM,,  Agts.,  Little Fftlls,N,Y, 


ARCHITECTURE. 


BY 

Summings  &  SVliSSern 

Carpenters,  Builders,  and  Stone-Cutters: 

Your  attention  is  invited  to  a  NEW  and  PRACTICAL. 
WORK  ON  ARCHHTECTURE,  giving  in  detail, oil  a  work 
ing  drawing  scale,  the  exterior  and  interior  of  various 
classes  of  buildings — with  382  designs  and  714  illn;  - 
(■rations,  containing  street  fronts,  suburban  houses,  col¬ 
lages,  cut  stone-work,  <fcc.,  &c.  It  is  11  by  14  inches  in 
size,  containing  only  practical  work, designs, and  illustra¬ 
tions,  that  separately  would  cost  hundreds  of  dollars. 
SENT  POST-PAID.  Price  @1 0.(10. 


Model  Suburban  Architecture, 

Embodying  designs  for 

0WI5LL1NGS  OF  MODEBAT1!  COST, 

From  $1,400  to  S5,000, 

Together  with  Extensive  and  ELABORATE  VILLAS, 
&c.,  &c.,  and  a  variety  of  Architectural  features,  Interior 
and  Extenor.  Given  to  the  largest  scale  published  i:i 
this  country  or  Europe. 

By  G.  B.  GROPE,  Architect. 

Large  quarto.  SENT  POST-PAID  Price  $5.QO. 

BICKNELL’S 

VILLAGE  BUILDER. 

Elevations  and  Plans  for  Cottages,  Suburban  Resi¬ 
dences,  Farm-IIouses,  Stables  and  Carriage-Houses, 
Store  Fronts,  School-Houses,  Churches,  Court-Houses 
and  a  Model  Jail.  Also,  Exterior  and  Interior  Details 
for  Public  and  Private  Buildings,  &c.,  &c.  Containing 
fifty-five  plates  drawn  to  scale  ;  and  showing  the  style, 
and  cost  of  building  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Comprising  designs  by  fifteen  leading  Architects,  repre¬ 
senting  the  New  England,  Middle,  Western,  mid  South¬ 
western  States. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  Price  $  1<M)0. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
the  price. 

ORANGE  JUDD  <&  CO., 

245  Broadway,  Mew  York. 

~ BACK  VOLUMES" 

OF  THE 

American  Agriculturist. 

The  publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  can  supply 
anyoftlie  back  volumes  of  that  paper  from  the  Sixteenth  to 
the  Twenty-ninth.  These  volumes  contain  more  varied 
and  interesting  information  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  than  can  be  obtained 
in  books  costing  three  times  as  much  money.  Price  of 
each  bound  volume,  at  the  Office,  $2.00;  sent  post-paid, 
$2.50.  Orange  JuDtr  &  Co.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 

M  APLE . B  If  GAR” 

Will  be  searce  tliis  coming  season,  ns  there  is  no  old  sugar 
in  tlie  market,  find  will  bring  n  high  price  if  made  in  our 
IMPROVED  EVAPORATOR.  Send  stamp  for  our  Treatise 
on  Sugar  and  Syrup-Making,  to 

Hartford  Sorghum  Machine  Co.. 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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PLANTS  BY  MAIL, 

Distinct  sorts,  cts.  each,  per  cloz. 

Achy  ran  tlies .  8  80  §3.00 

Alternantheras .  4  80  3.00 

Antirrhinums .  0  30  8.00 

Chrysanthemums . 50  25  2.50 

Coleus,  Velvet  and  Golden . 12  80  8.00 

Dahlias . 50  80  8.00 

Fuchsias . 12  30  3.00 

Gazanias .  4  80  0.00 

Geraniums,  Double . .  G  50  4.50 

“  Scented .  G  80  4.00 

*'  Variegated . 12  80  8.00 

“  Zonale . 24  30  3.00 

Gladiolus  (fine) . 12  15  1.50 

“  (extra  quality) . 12  30  8.00 

Heliotropes. . 12  80  3.00 

Lantanas . 12  30  3.00 

Lobelias . 4  30  3.00 

Liliums . .12  80  3.00 

Lycopodiums  (Mosses) .  3  80  3.00 

Pansies .  8  20  2.50 

Pelargoniums . ;12  50  4.50 

Pentstemons . 12  30  3.00 

Petunias,  double  and  single . 12  30  3.00 

Phloxes . 1.2  30  3.00 

Roses  (Monthly) . 12  80  3.00 

“  (Hybrid  Perpetual) .  ...12  30  3.00 

Salvias  (Scarlet  and  Blue) .  2  30  8.00 

Tigridias .  2  15  1.50 

Tropajolums .  .  G  30  3.00 

Tuberoses, double, all  fiow’ng  roots  15  1.50 

Verbenas . 50  10  1.00 

Smilax,  most  beautiful  foliage 25  2.00 

Entire  collection  of  30  species  (1  of  each)  for  $5. 

The  above  plants  sent  by  mail, post-paid,  for  prices  annex¬ 
ed.  Circular,  with  directions  for  cultivation,  and  general 
Descriptive  Catalogue,  mailed  free.  • 


67  NASSAU  ST.,  N,  Y, 


ROSES  BY  *  MAIL. 

Hybrid  Perpetual,  Moss  and  Monthly  Roses  in  assortment 
(dormant  plants),  sent  with  safety  to  any  Post-oflice,  at  the 
extremely  low  price  of'$3:50  per  doz.,  or  $.’.00  per  lialf  doz. 
Each  collection  to  contain  one  Marshal  Neil. 

Address  II.  E.  BOAliDMAN, 

Monroe-avenue  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

1870,  Homey  Locust  Seeds, 

From  Honey  Locust  Farm,  L.  I.  1  lb.,  15  cts.;  between  10 
and  20  lbs.,  65  cts. ;  between  20  and  50  lbs.,  GO  cts. :  100  lbs., 
§50.00.  Also,  Genuine  Norway  Oats,  1  bu.  to  20,  §1.50; 
between  20  and  50,  §1.25 ;  100  bu.,  §100.00.  Bags  holding  2% 
bu.,  50  cts.  Also,  Mott’s  celebrated  Corn,  cars  15  to 
IS  inches  long,  §3  per  bu. ;  King  Philip  (90  days)  and  Sail- 
lord  Corn,  each  §2  per  bu. 

R.  CRISWELL,  Brooklyn,  L.  I. 

Ilm  beothees7  oatalo&u^ 

Springfield,  felass. 

New  and  Rare  Hot  and  Greenhouse  Plants— Ornamental 
Foliage  and  Bedding  Plants.  Fruit-trees,  Grape-vines, 
Small  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Evergreens, 
Lily.  Gladiolus,  etc.  Send  stamp  for  Catalogue.  The  choic¬ 
est  New  and  Hardy  Ornamental  Plants,  Bocconia  Japoniea, 
or  Macleya  Jedoiiiensis— Salvia  tricolor,  Delplnuum  graiuli- 
florum  maculatum.  25  cents  cneli.  Daphne  eueorum,  best 
hardy  Shrub.  It  blooms  all  summer ;  50  cents  each,  by 
mail :  $23.00  tier  100. 


Catalogues  mailed  free. 

No.  1.  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  and  Shrubs.— No.  2.  Roses  and 
Bedding  Plants.— No.  8.  Choice  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds. 
'.JOHN  R.  &  A.  MURDOCH,  112  Smithfleld  St., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

fcjtEED  CORN. — From  crop  awarded  Premium 
FT  for  18T0  by  O.  State  Ag.  Soc.  Matures  in  from  90  to  100 
clays.  By  mail,  postage  paid,  single  ear,  25  cts. ;  8,  50  cts. ; 
by  freight  or  express,  as  ordered,  S3.0U  per  100  ears;  200, 
$5.00;  shelled,  $1.50  per  bu. ;  Mammoth  Dent  corn,  $3.00  per 
bu. ;  Judson’s  .joint  pop-corn  and  joint  sweet-corn,  25  cts. 
per  package.  Best’s  potato  book,  only  25  cts.  Address 

O.  BURRAS,  North  Fairfield,  O. 


I^VERY  FARMER  should  send  for  our  Deserip- 

^  tive  Catalogue  and  Annual  Guide  to  the  Flower  Gar¬ 
den  and  Fruit  Culture,  just  published,  price  10  cents.  Ad¬ 
dress  GEORGE  W.  FRAZIER,  General  Agent,  Lawrence 
Nurseries,  New  Castle,  Pennsylvania. 

Trophy  Tomato  Plants 

By  mail,  post-paid,  at  my  risk. 

From  my  own  Headquarters  Seed,  taken  only  from 
well-ripened  fruit  of  perfect  form, and  weighing  from  10  to 
24  ounces  each.  Single  Plants,  25  cents;  Six  Plants,  $1.00; 
Twelve,  $1.75  (in  one  package). 

GtEO.  E.  WARISG,  Jr.jOgden  Farm,  Newport,  R.I. 

Post-paid,  mail,  and  at  my  risk. 

1@  Plants  (sill  diflferemt)  for  si. 

Hanging  Basket, 

Only  One  Do 

O-EO.  0.  WARING ■,  Jr., 

OGDEN  FARM,  Newport,  R.  I. 
(.Send  for  Circular  of  Bedding  and  Window  Plants.) 


TOMATO  PLANTS. 

l  doz.  Potted  Plants,  by  mail, 
post-paid,  $1.00. 

50  Plants,  by  mail,  post-paid,  $3.50. 
100  “  by  Express,  $5.00. 

35,000  Southern  Queen 
Sweet-Potato  Plants. 

Per  l,dOO,  by  Express,  $12.00;  $1.50 
per  100,  by  mail,  postage  paid. 
150.000  NanseiMonci  Sweet- 
Potato  Plants, 

By  mail,  75  cts.  per  100,  postage 
paid ;  by  Express,  $5.00  per  1,000. 

All  Plants  packed  in  the 
most  careful  manner.  Full 
cultural  directions  seut  with  each 
order. 

for  several  years  past  for  some  of 
”  ”  ""  my  Plants  need  no 


Buy  your 

VEGETABLE 

PLAITS 

of  the 

GSSOWEIR, 

And  get 
What  you 
ORDER.  _ 

Having  grown  plants 
the  largest  Seed-houses  in  N.  Y.  City, 
further  recommendations. 

For  full  information  send  for  my  Circular.  See  my  of¬ 
fers  of  eSioice  G;ir<ieu  and  Flo  wci-Secds  in  form¬ 
er  numbers  of  this  paper. 

Address  H.  E.  ACKER,  Seed-Grower, 

Woodbridge,  N.  J. 

Trees  and  Shrubs. 

We  offer  ill  our  large  assortment  of  all  the  BEST  VARIE¬ 
TIES,  especially  fine  stocks  of  tlie  following ; 
EVERGREENS  of  all  the  rarer  sorts. 

JUNIPERS,  from  12  inches  to  three  feet. 

ARBOR  VITiE,  3  cts.  eacli  and  upward. 

HARDY  ROSES,  1  and  2  years— strong  plants. 
RHODODENDRONS,  seedling  and  grafted. 
GRAPE-VINES  of  tlie  best  varieties. 

PURPLE  BEECH— very  desirable  and  scarce. 
FLOWERING  SHRUBS  in  large  variety. 

EVERGREEN  THORN  for  Hedges,  $10  per  100. 

53?”  To  these  and  other  portions  of  our  stock  tlie  attention 
of  Dealers  is  especially  invited.  Packages  delivered  in  New 
York.  For  Catalogues  address 

MESONS  &  00.,  Flushing,  N.  7. 
START  A  NURSERY,  SiTJSrSis 

Plants,  etc.  Price  25  cents.  Address,  HEIKES’  NURSER¬ 
IES,  Dayton,  O.  (Established  1822.)  Price-list  free.. 


CHjp'ES’EE  VALLEY 

NURSERIES, 

ROCHESTER,  H.  Y. 

For  spring  of  1871,  wo  offer  our  usual  large  and  well  as¬ 
sorted  stock  at 

VERY'  LOW  PRICKS. 

Catalogues  sent  on  application,  as  follows  : 

No.  1,  Fruits,  10c.;  No.  2,  Ornamental,  10c.;  No.  3, 
Greenhouse,  5c. ;  No.  4,  Wholesale-list,  Gratis. 


Address 


FROST  &  CO., 

SiOCHESTOK,  N.  Y. 


Superior  Dutch  Bulbs. 

RICHARD  LAUEK,  52  Cedar-st.,  New  York,  Sole  Agent 
for  the  U.  S.  of  the  celebrated  Florists,  Messrs.  L.  VAN 
WAVEREN  &  CO.,  Holland,  whose  superior  productions 
are  unsurpassed,  is  now  prepared  to  receive  special  orders 
from  the  Trade.  All  orders  must  reach  me  before  the  1st 
of  July.  Catalogues  forwarded  upon  application.  Post- 
office  Box  1,083. 

Nansemond  Sweet  Potato  Plaits 

Of  best  quality,  during  May  and 
June.  Packed  in  boxes  to  carry  in 
good  order  long  distances  by  Ex¬ 
press.  Price:  500,  $2.00 ;  1,000,  $3.00 ; 
5,000,  $13.00  ;  10,000,  $25.00. 

Discount  on  larger  orders. 
Circular  of  direction  for  cultiva¬ 
tion,  etc.,  gratis.  Address 

35.  M.  MURRAY  &  CO., 
Foster’s  Crossings,  Warren  Co., 
Ohio;  or  181  and  183  West  2d-st., 
Cincinnati,  O. 


f^ARLY  NANSEMOND  YELLOW  SWEET-PO- 
-Zl-4  TATO  PLANTS  FOR  SALE;  best  variety  for  north¬ 
ern  latitude.  Price,  by  mail,  50  cts.  per  100;  by  Express,  $3 
per  1,000 ;  5,000,  $18 ;  10,000,  $24.  Address 

S.  GRAY,  Norwalk,  Huron  Co.,  Ohio. 

Michigan  Mammoth  Pumpkin. 

Grows  to  weigh  from  thirty  to  forty-five  pounds— will 
average  as  large  round  as  a  barrel,  and  yield  on  rich  land 
from  twelve  to  twenty  tons  to  the  acre,  top-shelled.  Per 
package,  15  cts.  My  Seed  Catalogue  free  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  IJ.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


]¥HW  SEffiJI&lLIiW  S8.A.SPIBERIBY, 

•1  d*  EARLY  ANDREWS,  ripens  a  week  earlier  than  any 
other  kind:  fruit  red,  large,  firm,  sweet,  excellent;  strong 
cane,  stand  up  without  tying,  perfectly  hardy;  Plants,  $3 
doz. ;  $20  100.  Strawberries,  Boyden’sSO,  Charles  Downing, 
Nicanor,  Agriculturist,  Knox,  700,  50c.  doz. ;  St  100;  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Wonderful,  Hudson ’sNo.  9,  Hudson’s  Early,  Hudson’s 
Indispensable  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  $1  doz.,  the  10  varieties  1 
doz.  each,  free  by  mail,  $5.00.  W.  CARPENTER 
SON,  Rye,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y, 


GARDEN  BORDER  EDGING. 


A  new  and  beautiful  appliance  for  BorderingFlower-beds, 
Walks,  Lawns,  and  Ornamental  Grounds.  This  Edging  is 
made  of  fine  terra  cotta,  of  a  light  straw  color,  and  may  be 
used  in  its  natural  tint,  or  painted  of  any  desirable  shade. 

As  it  withstands  tlie  ravages  of  frost  and  weather  in  any 
climate,  it,  forms  the  cheapest  and  most  permanent  Orna¬ 
mental  Edging  in  use.  Is  made  in  numerous  and  elegant 
designs. 

Send  stamp  for  our  Circular,  giving  full  information,  to 
UNION  DRAIN  PIPE  AND  TERRA  COTTA  WORKS. 

431  West  14th-st.,  New  York. 

Conover’s  Colossal  Asparagus. 

Send  for  Circular  of  Directions  for  growing  Asparagus. 

Seed,  SI  .per  oz.:  SlfS  per  lb.,  by  mail. 

Hoots,  S3  Hundred ;  825  per  SI. 

Early  Mohawk  and  Early  Rose  Potatoes, 
87  per  Bill.  S.  B.  CONOVER, 

260  West  Washington  Market,  foot  of  Fulton-st.,  New  York. 

choice:  aiELdpr*. 

Editors  of  “  Hearth  and  Home  ”  say :  “  Both  this  year  and 
last, Ward’s  Nectar  was  in  point  of  sweetness  and  flavor,  the 
best,  of  several  varieties  tested.”  Cassaba  grows  to  weigh 
12  or  15  lbs.,  is  very  thick-fleshed,  sweet,  and  delicious.  Ar¬ 
lington  grows  to  a  still  larger  size,  and  is  of  superior  quali¬ 
ty.  Each  of  these  are  green-fleshed.  Sill’s  Hybrid  has 
Salmon-colored  flesh,  and  is  characterized  by  a  delicious, 
spicy  sweetness.  Each  variety,  per  package,  15  cts. ;  Ward’s 
Nectar,  50  cts.  per  oz.  Seed  Catalogues  sent  free  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGOHY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

The  Rochester  Berry  Basket, 

[Patented  1810.] 


1  quart.  1  pint.  %  quart. 

The  best  ventilated  and  neatest  Basket  made. 

Fits  in  Beeclicr  Crates. 

PRICES. 

Delivered  at  Express  Office,  Railroad  Depot,  or  on  Boat 
at  Rochester.  Quart  Baskets,  $25  per  1.000  ;  Pint  Baskets, 
$20  per  1,000;  M  Quart  Baskets,  $20.  Cost  per  1,000  for  pack¬ 
ing  and  shipping,  $1.50. 

Crates  for  24  Quart  Baskets,  eacli  $1.40— with  24  Baskets.$2.00 
“  36  “  “  “  1.65— with  85  “  2.55 

“  45  ’•  “  “  1.85— with  45  “  2.98 

“  45  “  “  “  with  150  Baskets 

nested  in  it. .  5.60 

“  45  Pint  “  “  1.10 — with  45  Iiasktts  2.30 

“  60  ’•  “  “  1.70— with  60  “  2,90 

“  60  “  “  “  with  180  Baskets 

nested  in .  5.30 

“  45  “  “  will  hold  60  16  Quart  Baskets. 

“  60  “  “  “  “  75,  H  “ 

Address  orders,  or  send  for  testimonials,  etc.,  to  the  Gen’l 
Agents, 

BOBBINS,  GEBDES  &  CO., 

Moorestown,  N.  J. 
All  lands  of 

Fruit,  Berry,  and  Truck 

BASKETS.  Sole  Agents  in  New 
York  for  the  American  Basket  Co.'s 
baskets  ;  also,  Agentsfor  and  Dealers 
in  tiie  Beecher,  McUish,  and  other 
styles. 

A.  D.  HOPPING  &  WILSON, 
_ _  211.  218  and  220  Wnshimrton-st..  N.  Y. 

FgnHE  cheapest  and  best  BERRY  BASKET  and 
Ja.  CRATE,  Verbena  and  Plant  Baskets,  Grape  and  other 
Boxes  for  forwarding  Plants  by  mail,  are  manufactured  by 
Am.  Basket  Company,  New  Britain,  Conn.  Send  to  them 
for  Circulars.  New  York  Agents:  A.  D.  HOPPING  & 
WILSON,  214,  218  &  220'  Washington-street. 

r?lasaaBBa©tSa  Sweet  Corae. 

This  is  as  much  larger  than  every  other  kind  of  corn  as  my 
Mammoth  Cabbage  is  larger  than  every  other  cabbage.  1 
have  had  over  a  thousand  kernels  on  a  single  ear,  and  ears 
as  gathered  from  tlie  stalk  weighing  between  two  and  three 
pounds.  Quality  excellent.  Per  package,  25  els.  Seed  Cat¬ 
alogue  free  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

I’S  to  tlie 
$1  per  lb. 

1)V  mail.  PeacS-trees’,  leading  sorts,  kept  in  good  order 
for  late  planting.  Fine,  4  to  6  feet,  $8  per  100;  light.  3 
feet,  trees,  $4;  Targe  2-year  Osage  Hedge,  $3  per  1,000. 
Boxes  free. 

JOHN  WAMPLER,  Trotwood,  Ohio. 

Mexican  SweeJ  Corn. 

I  rank  this,  after  a  rigid  comparison  of  several  years,  with 
every  other  sort,  as  both  the  sweetest  and  tenderest  of  all 
varieties  of  Sweet  or  Sugar-Corn.  Per  package,  15  cts.  My 
Seed  Catalogue  free  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS.— Southern  Queen, 

k-z  $2  fi  100.  Nansemond.  75c.  $  100;  $3  for  300;  $5  for  1,000. 
Address  I.  J.  SIMONSON,  58  Cortlandt-st.,  New  York. 


EGYPTIAN  JOINT  POP-CORN,  10  ears 

JaN  stalk:  150  grains,  20  cts. ;  500  grains,  40  cts.  $: 


PEERLESS  POTATOES 

Only  $7  per  Bbl.  100  bbls.  very  low.  Order  now. 

B.  D.  SCOTT  &  CO.,  Huron,  Olilo. 
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New  &  Choice  Vegetables,  Rare  &  Beautiful  Flowers, 

For  Sale  by  B.  JL  BLISS  k  S0KS3  K@ss  23  Park  Place  a  Ml  20  Murray 
Street,  P.  0.  Box  5,112,  Mew  York, 


ONE-HALF  TIIE  AVERAGE  SIZE. 

GENUINE  SEED.— The  experience  of  the  past  two  seasons  fully  confirms  all  that  was  claimed  for  this  variety 
when  first  offered,  and  it  now  stands  unrivaled  in  size,  productiveness,  and  quality. 

Specimens  were  exhibited  the  past  season  by  Mr.  Conover,  which  were  grown  alongside  the  best  “Oyster  ilay  ”  varieties, 
and  received  the  same  care  and  treatment,  which  attained  four  times  the  size  of  that  popular  variety. 

Though  but  two  years  from  the  seed,  many  of  the  plants  produced  from  twenty  to  thirty  sprouts,  averaging  from  two  to 
four  inches  in  circumference,  and  were  ready  for  cutting  one  year  in  advance  of  the  ordinary  varieties.  Our  stock  is  all 
from  the  original  Bed,  and  eve  guarantee  its  genuineness.  Secils  In  lialf-ounce  packets,  SO  cents  per  packet,  810  per  pound. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS,  20  Park  Place,  New  York. 


Peerless  in  Beauty. 

Peerless  in  qualify  and  Size. 

Peerless  in  Productiveness. 

A  trial  the  past  summer  confirms  all  that  was  claimed  for 
It  when  it  was  first  offered  by  us  in  the  spring  of  1810,  and  it 
now  stands  without  a  rival  for  a  general  crop.  .1.  W.  Beach, 
of  South  Orange,  N.  J.,  raised  from  a  single  potato,  weigh¬ 
ing  21  ounces,  cut  into  single  eyes,  278  lbs.  Several  ethers 
report  having  grown  from  600  to'  S00  bushels  to  the  acre,  with 
ordinary  field  culture. 

■1  lbs.  Iiv  mail,  upon  receipt  of  $1.00.  By  express,  $1.30  per 
peck ;  $3.00  per  bushel  $10.00  per  bhi. 

Tlic  Earliest,  Potato  in  Cultivation.— Bre- 
sec’s  King  of  flic  Earlies  (or  No.  4).  Known  also  as 
the  Filtv-Dollar  Potato.  Heady  for  marketing  from  seven 
to  ten  clays. in  advance  of  the  Early  Rose.  By  mail,  4  ibs., 
$1 ;  by  Express,  $1.50  per  peck;  $5  per  bushel ;  $10  per  bhi. 

B.  K.  EUISS  &  SOWS, 

Nos.  33  Park  Place  and  30  Murray  St.,  New  York. 

JUJSSSON’S  NEW  35KANCMING 
CORN. 

Early  Golden  Drop.—1 This  valuable  variety  origin¬ 
ated  on  the  farm  of  E.  O.  Judson,  and  is  tlic  result  of  care¬ 
ful  selections  for  several  years.  It  is  now  offered  to  the 
public  as  the  most  valuable  variety  for  field  culture,  espec¬ 
ially  in  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States.  Ears  average  ten 
inches  in  length,  which  are  produced  at  Hie  end  of  the 
shoots,  brandling  from  the  axles  of  the  leaves,  cat'll  stalk 
averaging  from  three  to  five  well-formed  ears;  some  stalks 
have  been  exhibited  bearing  eight  full-grown  cars.  Ii  is 
ready  for  harvesting  in  ninety  clays  after  planting.  Its 
curliness,  extraordinary  productiveness,  and  beautiful  ap¬ 
pearance,  strongly  recommend  it  for  general  cultivation. 

B.  Ii.  BLISS  &  SONS, 
Nos.  33  Park  Place  and  30  Murray  St..  New  York. 

NEW  SBANCH1NG  SWEET  COEN. 
Jutlson’s  Prolific.— A  new  and  most  desirable  variety 
of  Sweet  or  Sugar-corn,  which  lias  been  improved  from  the 
Early  Sweet  corn  in  tile  same  manner  as  the  preceding  va¬ 
riety.  It  is  a  second  early  variety,  tender,  sweet,  and  de¬ 
licious.  Its  extraordinary  productiveness  and  good  quality 
recommend  it  to  market-gardeners  as  well  as  for  private 
gardens.  50  cents  per  packet ;  five  packets  for  $2.00. 

B.  SC.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

Nos.  23  Park-place,  and  20  Murray-strcet. 

§RMI  GOLD  MEDAL, 

NEW  YORK. 

SECOND  TIME  DECEMBER,  1870. 

Silver  cup  for  Park  Brahmas,  Silver  cup  for  Buff  Cochins, 
Silver  medal  for  Black-red  Game,  Silver  medal  for  Geese, 
also  seven  Bronze  medals,  live  Diplomas  and  one  Honorable 
mention  on  Dorkings,  Spanish,  Brown-red  Game,  Creve- 
cceur.  La  Elcche,  Sultans,  Rouen  and  Aylesbury  Ducks,— 
winning  at  l  he  same  time  in  Dublin  and  Cork  Exhibitions, 
in  nearly  all  these  varieties,  and  notably,  both  1st  Prizes 
with  Houdans.  J.  C.  COOPER, 

Cooper  Hill,  Limerick,  Ireland. 
Can  supply  good  birds.  Price,  according  to  requirement. 

CIIGfICE  F©W1L§  AW1£  EGCg. 

Partridge  Cochin.  Dark  Brahma,  Plymouth  Rock,  and  27 
other  varieties  of  Fowls  and  Eggs,  for  sale  by  E.  R.  PER¬ 
KINS  Office  23S  Essex-street,  Salem,  Mass.  Inclose  Stamp 
lor  Circular..  • 

1  /§  DIFFERENT  VARIETIES  OF  FOWLS— 

-■«  -=*-  "  G.  H.  Warner’s  strain.”  Send  lor  Price-List  of 
Eggs.-  Address  D.  D.  F.  COON,  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 


New  Early  Sweet  Potato— Southern 
Queen. 

This  variety,  originally  from  South  America,  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  us  ill  this  vicinity  in  the  Spring  of  1869,  and  lias 
been  extensively  tested  in  various  parts  of  the  country  for 
the  past  two  years,  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  It 
was  grown  the  past  summer  by  several  cultivators  of  the 
“Nansemond,”  who  pronounced  it  ten  days  earlier,  more 
productive,  a  better  keeper  and  of  better  quality  than  that 
favorite  variety,  making  it  the  Siceet  Potato  of  the  North, 
as  well  a3  a  valuable  addition  to  those  cultivated  at  the 
South.  Its  keeping  qualities  are  remarkable.  If  fully  dried, 
and  carefully  handled  to  avoid  bruising  when  harvesting, 
and  placed  in  a  warm,  dry  cellar,  they  need  no  more  care 
than  tlie  common  potato. 

Price  of  tlic  tubers,  4ft.  bv  mail,  post-paid,  $1 :  by  express, 
freight  paid  by  purchaser,  $2  per  neck ;  $3  per  half  bushel ; 
$5  per  bushel. 

Slips  of  this  variety  will  be  for  sale  in  May,  by  mail,  pre¬ 
paid,  $1  for  fifty ;  $1.50  per  hundred;  $12  per  thousand,  by 
express.  Address 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS,  No.  23  Park-place,  New  York. 

Bliss’s  Improved  Long’  ©range  Carrot. 

This  superior  variety  is  the  result  of  a,  careful  seleclion, 
for  successive  years,  of  the  best-formed,  largest,  and  deepest- 
colored  roots ol  tlie  Imported  Long  Orange  Carrot,  bv  which 
it  lias  attained  a  perfection  hitherto  unknown  in  this  useful 
vegetable,  being  larger,  better  flavored,  and  of  a  deeper 
orange  color,  and  more  sure  to  produce  a  crop.  Butter- 
makers  will  find  this  variety  very  useful  in  giving  to  their 
butter  a  rich,  deep  yellow  color.  We  unhesitatingly  pro¬ 
nounce  it  the  best  variety  in  tlie  market,  and  one  which  will 
not  fail  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  purchaser.  1  oz.,  15  cts. ;  4 
oz..  50  cts.;  1  pound,  $1.50,  bv  mail,  post-paid. 

B.  Ii.  BLISS  &  SONS,  P.  C>.  Box  5.712,  New  York. 

Collections  of  Slower  Seeds  fey  Mail. 

The  following  collections  contain  the  most  showy  varie¬ 
ties  in  our  large  assortment,  with  full  directions  for  culture. 
Each  packet  contains  a  mixture  of  the  different  colors  and 
varieties  of  its  species,  so  that  a  greater  display  can  be  made 
at  a  much  less  price  than  when  ordered  in  separate  packets. 
Those  unacquainted  with  Flowers,  as  well  as  the  experi¬ 
enced  cultivator,  may  order  without  tear  of  disappointment. 
Coll.  A— contains  twenty  choice  varieties  of  Annuals.  .$1.00 
Coll.  B— contains  twenty  choice  varieties  of  Biennials. . 

and  Perennials . .  1.00 

Coll.  C— contains  ten  extra  varieties  of  Annuals  and 
Perennials,  embracing  many  of  the  new  and 

choicest  in  cultivation .  1.00 

Coll.  JD— contains  live  very  choice  varieties,  selected 
from  Prize  Mowers,'  of  English  Pansies,  Ger¬ 
man,  Carnation,  and  Picotee  Pinks,  Verbenas, 
Trutlaut’s French  Asters,  Double  Hollyhocks..  1.00 

Any  one  remitting  $3.00  will  receive  the  four  assortments 
postage  free.  Address 

B.  K..  SONS,  P.  O.  Box  5,712,  New  York. 

The  Earliest  and  Best  Sweet  Coni. 

Originated  by  Capt.  J.  B.  Moore,  of  Concord.  Mass.  Tlie 
earliest,  largest,  sweetest,  and  best-flavored  variety  in  culti¬ 
vation,  superior  to  any  other  for  tlie  market  and  family  use. 
Ears  average  12  to  16,  and  sometimes  20  rows.  It  was  exhib¬ 
ited  by  tlie  Mass.  Ilort’i  Society  every  Saturday,  from  July 
23d  to  Sept.  23d.  in  line  condition,  and  attracted  tlie  atten¬ 
tion  of  all.  A  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  tiiis  variety  by 
the  Vegetable  Committee.  Price,  50  cts.  per  packet.'  Se¬ 
lected  ears,  Si  each.  Address 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS,  23  Park-place,  New  York. 


rgno  POULTRY  FANCIERS  AND  AMATEURS. 

-H-  —Having  purchased  from  Mr.  J.  ii.  Fry  (New  Brighton, 
N.  Y.)  his  entire  importation  of  While  Cochins  (for  which  t 
received  1st  premium  at  N.  Y.  State  Exhibition  in  New  York 
ill  December,  1870).  also  liis  choice  Birds  of  Buff  and  Par¬ 
tridge  Cochins,  with  some  extra  Dark  Brahmas,  I  am  pre¬ 
pared  to  book  orders  for  Eggs  to  he  furnished  during  the 
coming  season.  Mr.  Fry’s  Establishment  having  'been 
visited  by  most  of  the  Poultry  Fanciers  in  theTJnited  States, 
the  quality  of  the  stock  is  too  well  known  to  require  fur¬ 
ther  comment.  Tlie  Fowls  can  be  seen  in  my  yard  at  any 
time.  For  Price-List  and  information,  address,  with  stamp 
inclosed, 

JOHN  J.  BERRY, 

Hackensack,  N.  J. 


ipom/ory  FjSfcc'isjss.s,  attes. 

&  TIGN ! — THE  AMERICAN-STANDARD  OF  EXCEL¬ 
LENCE.  Now  ready.  It  contains  a  complete  description  of 
every  known  fowl,  as  revised  by  tlie  Fanciers  of  America, 
at  their  convention,  February.  1871.  Also,  a  Treatise  on 
Raising  Prize  Birds  for  Exhibition.  Every  one  who  keeps 
fowls  must  have  it.  Price  50  cts.  Sent  post-paid.  Address 
WM.  Ii.  LOCKWOOD,  P.  O. Box  580,  Hanford,  Conn. 

IT  A  FLECHE,  IIOUDANS,  LIGHT  BRAHMAS, 

Silver-spangled  Hambm'gs.iimt  Black  African  Bantams. 
Eggs  for  sale  from  Splendid  birds  of  above  breeds.  Imported 
aiid  prize  stock.  JOHN  D.  SnELTON,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 


TIIE  IMP ©MTE I> 

TN!©It©U€S[H!“lli?EIi  NORSE 

WARMINSTER 

Will  stand  for  Mares  during  tills  season  at  tlie  Farm  of 
JOSIAII  ii.  MACY,  Town  of  Ryu,  Westchester  Co., 
N.  Y.  Warminster  is  a  rich,  dark  brown  ;  stands  is  i-;i 
hands,  with  long,  level,  powerful  quarters,  and  is  pcrfectly 
sound.  His  pedigree  is  a  peculiarly  rich  one  in  tlie  favorite 
strains  of  Eclipse,  Herod,  and  Matehem,  of  which  lie  com¬ 
bines  no  less  than  thirty-five  strains.  lie  lias  remarkable 
trotting  action  for  a  thorough-bred  horse,  and  his  colls 
from  trotting  mares  show  indications  ot  great  speed.  He  is 
a  stout,  game  race-horse,  having  beaten  Loiterer,  Prince 
Imperial,  and  others,  two  miles  upon  the  English  Turf  at 
Warwick,  Eng.,  carrying  125  lbs.  when  three  years  old  (see 
English  Turf  Register) ;  lie  was  foaled  in  13.',fl.  and  was  bred 
by  Mr.  Capel.  England.  Was  imported  by  If,  \V.  Cameron, 
lisq.,  N.  Y.  City.— Pedigree  :  Warminster 'was  got  by  New- 
minster,  dam  Black  lteS9,  by  Ratcatcher;  2d  daiii  Poiy- 
dorn,  by  Prince;  3d  dam  Manto,  by  Tiresins  (dam  ot' 
Cassandra) ;  4th  dam,  by  Walton  ;  5th  dam,  by  Dionied  ;  0th 
dam  Noivette.  by  Squirrel ;  7th  dam  Carina,  by  Mnrske  ;  Stli 
dam,  by  Blank ;  9th  dam,  Dizzy,  by  Driver  ;  lOrli  dam,  by 
Smiling  Tom:  11th  dam.  Miss  Hip,  by  Oysterfoot;  12tli  dam, 
by  Merlin;  13th  dam,  bv  Commoner  ;  14th  dam,  Duke  of 
Somerset's  Coppin  Mare.—  Terms :  For  thorough-bred 
mares,  $100;  trotting  mares,  $75;  to  be  paitlat  time  of  ser¬ 
vice.  If  they  do  not  prove  with  foal,  may  bcVeturned  next 
season.— Pasturage:  For  mares  from  a  distance,  $15  per 
month,  at  owner’s  risk. 

BRITTANY  COWS. 

The  only  breed  of  Cattle  that  has  escaped  Ihe  Rinderpest 
in  England.  ROBERTSON  &  CO.  (sole  exoorters),  The  Ex¬ 
change,  South \vark-stM  London,  and  Eaton  Farm,  Cobhani, 
Surrey,  England,  supply  the  above  beautiful  and  profitable 
little  Cows, and  warrant  them  perfect, healthy, and  good  milk¬ 
ers.  Alderney  <£•  Guernsey  Cows  & Ileijers  of  the  purest  breeds 
supplied  to  description  as  to  age,  color,  and  time  of  calving. 

]§■  12  BBS  13' W  CATTAIL  IE,  from  my  1st  premium. 

herd.  For  sale  by  G-.  W.  FARLEE,  Cresskill,  N.  J. 
One  hour  from  New  York. 

CiOTSWOLD  AND  SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP.— 

,  Lambs,  3  months  old,  $15;  Chester  White  Pies,  at  (> 
weeks  old,  $10.  Alderney,  Durham,  Devon  and  Ayrshire 
Cattle  and  Calves,  American  Deer,  Live  Eagle,  Tamo  Rac¬ 
coon,  all  kinds  of  Fancy  Poultry  and  Eggs,  low  for  cash. 
For  sale  by  N.  GTJILBFRT, 

Evergreen  Farm,  Gwynedd,  Pa. 


McCARTY 


CO. 


T. 

MAPIiE  FARM,  SASjEM,  O,, 

Importers  of  Berkshire,  Lancashire,  and  Thorough-bred 
Chester  Pigs.  Our  line  Chester  jra^.s  are  bred  to  our  im¬ 
ported  Lancashire  Boars,  which  arc  acknowledged  to  be  I  ho 
•finest  Pigs  in  existence,  entirely  white,  square  built,  lengthy, 
line  hair,  small  cars  and  head/  All  Stock  warranted  to  be 
thorough  in  their  Breeding. 

FOR 

Thorough-bred  Devon  Cattle,  Chester  White  and  P,<  rV  shire 
Pigs,  Cashmere  Goats ,  and  a  great  variety  of  Fai  m  and  fancy 
Folds,  Eggs  for  hatching,  etc.  For  description  and  price, 
address  J.  A.  EARLY,  Box  312,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Premium  Chester  White  Pigs, 

Bred  and  for  sale  by 

GEO.  B.  mcKMAr/ 

West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa, 
Eff”  Send  for  Circular  and  Price-List. _ 

II3REMIUM  Chester  White  and  Berkshire  Pigs, 
-Si  Southdown  Sheep,  improved  breeds  of  Cattle,  and 
Fancy  Fowls,  bred  and  shipped  to  order.  Send  for  Circular 
on  Breeding  and  Care  of  Swine. 

TIIOS.  WOOD,  Doe  Run,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

PURE  BRED  CHESTER  WHITE  RIGS  and 
E-  Fancy  Poultrv,  bred  and  for  sale,  by 

W.  E.  STITT, 

Columbus,  Wis. 

PURE  BRED  CHESTER  WHITE  RIGS,  Bred 
H-  and  for  Sale  by  O.  C.  FULLER.  Nelson,  Portage  Co., 
Ohio.  Send  for  Circular  and  Price-List. 

PURE-BRED 

CHESTER  WHITE  IPSGS  &,  POULTRY, 

Bred  by  J.  IV.  &  M.  IRWIN,  Penmngtonville,  Chester  Co., 
Pa.  Eggs  a  specialty.  Send  stamp  for  Circular. 


LARGE  SAEES.7,: 


—  One  Thou* 

and  Five  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Seventeen  (1,517)  Ohio  Improved  CHESTER 
SWINE  were  shipped  into  the  various  States,  Territories*# 
and  Canada,  for  breeders,  in  1370,  by 

Ii.  B.  SILYER,  Salem,  Ohio, 

Send  for  description  and  price  of  this  famous  breed,  and 
other  Thorough-bred  Animals  and  Fowls. 

FOR  MATCH  ISMS.— IJoudrtti, 

JaJJDark  Bralima,  Buff  Cochin,  Lemon  Cochin, $4  doz.;  Light 
Brahma,  Gray  Dorking,  Silver,  Silver-spangled  Hamburg, 
Golden  Sebright  Bantam,  White  Leghorn,  $2doz. ;  CnnaCker 
Duck,  $5  doz.  Can  acker  is  the  handsomest  duck  known, 
large, pure  white, with  black  on  head.  Most  kinds  of  our  lowls 
were  imported  from  Cooper.  Four  years  toadies  us  Houd- 
ans  an*l  Light  Brahmas  are  best  layers  known.  We  are 
breeding  from  a  Light  Brahma  Cock,  weighing  13X  W?. 
4  doz,  Houdan  eggs,  $10;  4  doz.  Light  Brahma,  $•"».  Send  lor 
Descriptive  Catalogue.  \y.  §.  CARPENTER  &  SON, 
Rye,  Westchester  Co.,  N .  l . 

for  hatching.  —  P;iiTri(lir«», 
White,  Buff,  and  Black  Cochins, 
Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  and 
ten  other  varieties.  A  few  FOWLS  for  sale. 

Send  for  Circular. 

3E.  HARTSHORN  &  SONS, 

18  Bla-cltstonc-strect,  Boston,  Mass, 

EGGS  F© SI  BlATOim®- 

From  illy  Premium  imported  and  selected  strains  of  Dark 
and  Light'Brahma, Houdan.  Silver-spangled  Hamburg,  White 
Leghorn,'  Black  Spanish  and  Rouen  Ducks.  For  particulars 
address,  with  stamp,  F.  W.  MILES,  Box  430,  Plainfield,  N.  J.. 


EGGS 
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Advertising  ilates, 

TE 1?  SIS  —  (cash  before  insertion)  : 

ire  Erecjg.issa  m&sTiore. 

Ordinary  Pages,  81.50  per  line.  Lee-s  than  1  lines,  $5. 
Ope  t  rapes  (open  without  cutting),  S ‘liter  line. 

Lust  luge,  and  2d  and  3d  Cooer  Page- s— S3.50  per  line 
of  agate  space  for  each  insertion. — Page  next  to  Heading 
Matter  and  Last  Cover  Page — @3.00  per  line  of  agate  space. 

ire  ©sfiEMAre  i3B>’im©re. 

Ordinary  Pages,  25  cents  per  line.  Less  than  four  lines, 
$1.00  for  each  insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Last  Page,  40  cents  per  line  for  each 
insertion. 

sre  IHEAESTTSE  AMIS  HOME 

Ordinary  pages,  per  line  (agate  measure) . 10  cents. 

Tell,  ! 9th  and  20th  pages . 00  cents. 

Business  Notices . ; . GO  cents. 

Last  page . 75  cents. 

Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGE  .TUBS}  «&  CO., 

245  Broadway  New  York. 


Se  La  VERSIE  L  HARE, 

WHOLESALE  COMMISSION  DEALERS  TN 

EGGS,  BUTTER,  CHEESE, 


NEW  YORK. 


AND  OTHER  PRODUCE, 

No.  299  Wasiiington-st.,  cor.  Reade-st., 

-T.  C.  1)E  La  VEUGNIC, 

N.  D.  IIARE, 

REFERENCES. 

Hon.  If.  II.  Van  Dyclt,  New  York. 

Hon.  D.  B.  St.  John,  New-  First  National  Bank,  N.  Y. 

burgh,  N.  Y.  Col.  Lockwood  L.  Dotv,  N.  Y. 

Hon.S.  F.  Miller,  Franklin,  D.  Weidman  &  Co.,  Albany, 
Del.  Co.,  N.  A'.  N.  A'. 

G.  Wait,  Esrp.  2  Young's  A.  M.  Brumaghim  &  Co.,  Al- 
Bldg’s,  Montreal.  hanv,  N.  Y. 

Fourth  National  Bank,  St.  First  National  Bank,  Cincin- 
Lonis,  Mo.  nati.  O. 

Louisville  Insurance  &  Bank- Manufacturers’  Nati'al  Bank. 

ing  Co..  Louisville,  Ivy.  Chicago,  III. 

Messrs.  A.  &  J.  C.  S.  Harrison,  Bankers,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Long  Orange  Carrot,  per  oz.,  15  cts. ;  per  lb.,  $1.25. 

The  Trophy  Tomato,  per  pkt„  25c.;  five  pkts.,  $1  ;  per 
oz„  $5.  Conover’s  Colossal  Asparagus,  per  pkt.,  50c.;  per 
oz.,  $1;  per  lb..  $12.  New  Joint  Parching  Corn,  per  pkt., 
25c.;  five  pkts.,  $1.  Judson's  New  Brandling  Sweet  Corn, 
per  pkt.,  50c.;  live  pkts.,  $2.  Judson’s  New  Branching- 
Field  Corn,  per  pkt.,  50c. ;  live  pkts.,  $2. 

Collections  of  Kitchen  Garden  Seeds,  by  Mo  il. 

Postage  free. 

Collection  No.  5,  containing  57  varieties . $0 

“  No.  6,'  “  33-  “  2 

“  No.  7,  “  18  “  1 

Larger  collections,  which  can  be  safely  sent  by  Express 
(freight  paid  by  purchaser),  from  $5  to  S2j. 

Collections  of  Flower  Seeds,  by  Mail, 
Postage  free. 

No.  1.  Twenty  choice  varieties  of  Annuals . . $1 

“  2.  Twenty  choice  varieties  of  Biennials  and  Peren¬ 
nials .  1 

“  3.  Ten  extra  line  varieties  of  Animals  and  Perennials  1 

"  4.  Five  very  choice  varieties  selected  from  finest 
Flowers  of  English  Pansies,  Carnation  and 
Picotep  Pinks,  Verbenas,  Truffaut’s  French 

Asters,  and  double  Hollyhocks .  1 

By  remitting  $3,  the  four  collections  will  be  sent  to  any 
address,  postage  free.  Seed  catalogue  mailed  free. 

Vegetable  Plants,  by  Mail, 

POSTAGE  FREE, 

The  Trophy  Tomato,  per  doz.,  $1  ;  per  100,  $5. 

Large  red  smooth  Tomato,  per  doz.,  40  cts. ;  per  100,  $2. 
Tile  Cook's  favorite  Tomato,  per  doz..  40  cts. :  per  100,  $2. 
Early  York  Cabbage,  per  100,  $1. 

True  Jersey  'Wakefield  Cabbage,  per  100,  $1.25. 

Half  Early  Paris  Cauliflower,  per  100,  $2. 

Southern  Queen  Sweet  Potatoes,  per  50,  SI ;  per  100,  $1.50. 
Nansemond  “  “  per  100, 75  cts. 

Bresec’s  New  Seedling  Potatoes. 

Bresce’s  King  of  the  Earlies  (or  No.  4).  the  earliest  potato 
known,  4  lbs.,  by  mail,  $1;  per  pk.,  by  Express,  $1.50 ;  per 
bn..  $5;  per  bbl.,  $10. 

Bresee’s  Peerless  (or  No.  G),  enormously  productive  and 
line  quality,  4  lbs.,  by  mail,  $1;  per  pk.,  by  Express,  $1.50 ; 
per  bu.,  $5;  per  bbl.,  $10. 

Lawn  lower. 

Hill’s  Patent  Improved  Lawn  Mower,  $25.  Descriptive 
Circular  on  application. 

RICHARDSON  &  GOULD, 
345  Broadway,  N.  V . 


J  J. 


P.  0.  Box  5,134. 


Forget  to  ask  your 
MERCHANTS  for 

THE  CS-SA^PIO^  SHOE. 

FORM  YOUR  CLUBS.  SEND  FOR  A  PAIR. 
Finest  Shoe  in  the  Would  for  FARMERS.  Sec  la  non 
OIJ  1'  and  PULL  particulars,  PAGE  153,  April  number 
"f  the  Am.  Agriculturist.  A.  BALLARD  SON, 
33  anil  3-4  Vcsey-strect, 

P,  O.  Box  5,000,  New  York. 

^•CHOOL  of  "  practical  CIVIL  ENGINEERING^ 

Surveying,  and  Drawing,  Reynold’s  Block..  Chicago, 
ill.  Fits  students  for  R.  R.  field-work  in  3  to  0  months; 
thorough  course  1  year.  Send  for  Circular. 


)e  Flowing  Spring 

POU1/PIS.Y  FOUWTAIJI. 


Patented  Oct.  1st,  1867,  and  Dec.  27th,  1870. 

No  further  trouble  io  keeping  a  constant 
supply  of  PURE  CUE  AN  WATER  before  your 
Fowls.  A  practical  application  of  a  scientific  principle, 
saving  ninetcen-twentierhs  of  the  usual  labor  in  watering 
fowls.  Ornamental;  very  durable;  cannot  get  out  of 
order.  Being  made  of  iron,  and  well  galvanized  (inside  and 
out),  it  cannot  rust  nor  break.  Easily  kept  from  freezing 
in  the  coldest  weather. 

,The  bulk  of  the  water  is  always  in  an  air-tight  chamber, 
perfectly  protected  from  all  dust  and  dirt,  from  the  action 
of  the  air,  from  all  loss  or  waste,  and  Irom  becoming  im¬ 
pure  from  any  cause  whatever,  and  is  automatically  fed  into 
the  drinking-dish  as  required.  The  Poultry  cannot  soil  the 
water  in  the  dish,  nor  get  their  feet  in  it;  and  as  the  dish 
holds  but  a  small  quantity  of  water,  it  is  renewed  many 
times  a  day  by  fresh  water  from  the  reservoir. 

We  guarantee  good  ware  and  perfect  satisfaction. 

PRICE-LIST. 

2  Gall.  Capacity . . . $2.00 

4  “  “  .  3.00 

5  “  “  .  3.7)0 

Class  Agricultural  Hardware. 

Also,  1  gall,  and  2  gall,  fountains  expressly  designed  for 
young  chickens  and  young  ducks. 

Discount  to  the  trade.  Patentee  and  Manufacturer, 

B.  VAN  GAASBBEK,  No.  VI  Fivst-st.,  New  York. 


Tisasre  i:se  viai 


sLJi.iL 


It  is  Purest  While,  and  all  the  fashionable  shades;  of  the 
right  consistenry  for  use;  requires  no  oil,  thinning-,  or 
dryers ;  and  sold  by  Die  gallon  only.  It  costs  less  than  pure 
lead  and  oil.  and  wears  twice  as  long.  The  Co.  have  opened 
the  following  Depots,  where  Paint  can  be  had  at  Manufac¬ 
turer's  prices.  Sample  card  and  recommends  from  owners 
of  the  finest  villas  in  the  country  furnished  free,  by  address¬ 
ing 

AVERILL  CHEMICAL  PAINT  C'O.,  New  Yolk. 

AVEliILL  CHEMICAL  PAINT  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 

O  \V.  PITKIN,  Chicago,  III. 

.1.  MULLIKEN  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

CHARLES  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Norwich,  Coxn. 

IlOBT.  SHOEMAKER  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

R  &  W.  H.  CATIICART,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LAWRENCE  &  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

AV.  p.  CONVERSE,  New  Orleans,  La. 

AVM.  M.  BIRD  &  CO.,  Charleston.  S.  C. 

WM.  M.  BIRD  &  CO.,  Savannah,  Ga. _ 

"Thomson’s  New  Styles" 

GLOVE-HTTlfc  SORSETe. 
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The  Ventilating,  a  Summer  Corset,  entirely  now  in  style, 


and  perfect  in  shape. 

The  Curvilinear,  rich  and  elegant  in  finish.  Also,  a  lower 
cost  “  Glove-Fitting  ”  titan  ever  before  offered.  Tliese  justly- 
celebrated  Patent  Glove-Fitting  Corsets  are  constantly  gain¬ 
ing  in  favor  all  over  the  land,  as  well  as  in  foreign  countries. 

Always  ask  for  Thomson’s  genuine  Glove-Fitting,  every 
Corset 'being  stamped  with  the  name  and  trade  mark,  the 
crown.  THOMSON,  LANGDON  &  CO.,  Sole  Patentees, 
3U1  Broadway,  New  York. 


Foy’s  Corset  Sltrt  Snorter 


is  superior  to  all 
Corsets  for 
Health,  Comfort 
and  Style. 

Lady  Agents 
wanted  in  all 
Northern  and 
Western  States. 

THE 

PANAMA 
SKELETON 
CORSET. 

Is  not  oxocllcil  fov  Summer  wear. 
Arnold  &  Banning,  5G  Lispennrd-st.,  New  York  ; 

D.  B.  Fisk  &  Co.,  Chicago;  Agents  for  the  Supporters. 

HARMON,  BALDWIN  &  FOV, 

Sole  Manufacturers,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


SPENCERIAN 

STEEL  PEIS 

ftflianufactured  by  the  Original 
Bnventor  of  Steel  Pens. 

TIIE  CELEBRA  TED  durability  and  perfection  of  action 
of  these  Pens  are  owing  to  a  peculiar  process  of  ('arbor  iz¬ 
ing,  and  to  the  great  care  taken  in  their  manufacture  by  the 
most  skilled  and  experienced  workmen  in  Europe.  % 

They  are  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  real  SWA  ~T 
QlU?UU  than  anything  hitherto  invented. 

For  sale  by  Dealers  generally. 

Bar  c.  A  fl  13  ,  containing  all  the > 

34  i a  w i-t ? M-rs.  arffMwal ly  "cn  ran ged  and  securely  in* 
closed,  sent  ly  mail  on  receipt  of  25  CENTS. 

IVIS0N,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  k  CO. 

138  and  140  Grand-strect,  New  York. 

JOSEPH  GIIsEOTT’S" 
STEEL  PEN  S9 

For  sale  to  the  Trade  at  the  NEW  YORK  branch  of  the 
House,  91  John  Street. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS. 
IIexry  Qwrx, 'Agent. _ , 

B  L  E  E  § 

NOISELESS, 

LOCK-STITCH 

Sewing  Machine 

Challenges  the  world 
in  perfection  of  work, 
strength  and  beauty  of 
stitch,  durability  of  con¬ 
st  ruction,  and  rapidity  of 
motion.  Call  and  examine. 
Send  lor  Circular.  Agents 
wanted. 

MANUFACTURED  LY 

BLEES 

i  Sewing  Machine  Go., 

623  Broadway,  N.  T. 
THERE  WERE  SOLD  IN  THE  YEAR  1830, 

8  ,  ©  4  1 

Of  Blatchley’s  Cucumber 


TRADE 


MARK. 


WOOD  PUf^PS, 

Measuring  213,566  feet  in  length,  or  sufficient  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  for  A  Well  over  40  Miles  Deep, 

Simple  in  Construction;  Easy  in  Operation  ;  Giving  no 
Taste  to  the 'Water;  Durable;  Reliable  and  Cheap.  These 
Pumps  are  their  own  best  recommendation.  For  sale  by 
Dealers  in  Hardware  and  Agricultural  Implements,  Plumb¬ 
ers,  Pump-Makers,  &c.,  throughout  the  country.  Circulars, 
&c.,  furnished  upon  application  by  mail  or  otherwise. 

Single  Pumps  forwarded  to  parties  in  towns  where  1  have 
np  agents ,  upon  receipt  of  the  regular  retail  price. 

In  buying,  be  caretul  that  your  Pump  bears  my  trade¬ 
mark  as  above,  as  I  guarantee  no  other. 

CHA§.  G.  JSLATCHLEY,  Manufr, 
Office  and  Warerooms 

624-  and  026  IFillbert-st.,  Philadelphia.,  Penia. 

METALLIC  BIRD  HOUSENo.  4. 


6ale  by  B.  K.  Bliss,  23  Park  Place,  New  York  ;  A  H.  Fran- 
ciscus  &  Co.,  513  Market-st.,  Philadelphia ;  Keen  &  Haggerty, 
Baltimore,  Md.;  Curtis'  &  Cobb,  161  Trcmont-st.,  Isaiah 
White,  100  Tremont-st.,  Boston;  Kinniout  &  Co.,  Worcester, 
Mass. ;  J.  W.  Boteler  &  Pro.,  Washington,  D.  C.  _____ 

A  GREAT  WAIT  SUPPLIED. 

A  SANITARY  WATER  PIPE. 

A  cheap,  healthful,  durable,  and  flexible  Metal  Pipe  for 
conducting  water  into  dwellings  to  he  used  for  drinking  and 
cooking.  Tin's  Pipe  can  lie  had  at  20  per  cent  less  than  Lead 
Pipe  of  the  same  strength,  and  10  per  cent  less  than  Galvan¬ 
ized  Iron  Pipe  of  tile  same  bore,  and  transportation  will 
cost  about  one-half.  Satisfactory  testimony  can  he  given 
that,  water  conducted  by  this  Pipe  maintains  its  natural 
purity,  which  cannot  lie  said  of  water  carried  through  Lead, 
or  Galvanized  Iron  Pipes.  This  Pipe  can  he  worked,  and 
soldered  with  common  plumbers'  solder,  the  same  as  Lend 
Pipe.  Please  send  for  Circular. 

NEW  YORK  LEAD  CO., 

03  and  05  Centre-street,  New  York. 

FA  RIVl  E  R  ’  sTeNCeT 

Is  a  straight,  simple,  cheap,  and  reliable  portable  fence,  re¬ 
cently  patented  by  A.  Kill),  Jr.  Farm  right  model,  and  full 
instructions  sent  to  you  on  receipt  of  $1  in  registered  letter. 

Address  A.  KULL,  Jr.,  Geneva,  Wia, 
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STANDARD  WORKS  on  the  AMERICAN  HORSE. 


JUST  PUBLISHED: 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register,  containing  all  that  is  known  of  the 

Pedigrees  of  Trotting  Horses,  their  ancestors  and  descendants,  with  a  record  of  all  published  performances  in 
which  a  mile  was  trotted  or  paced  in  2:40  or  less,  from  the  earliest  dates  till  the  close  of  1S68,  and  a  full  record 
of  the  performances  of  i860  and  1S70.  Giving  complete  summaries  of  over  six  thousand  contests.  Witli  an  Intro¬ 
ductory  Essay  on  the  true  origin  of  the  American  Trotter.  And  a  set  of  Rules  for  the  Government  Of  all  trials 
of  speed.  By  J.  II.  Wallace,  compiler  of  Wallace’s  American  Stnd-Book.  Royal  octavo.  Post-paid,  Five  Dol¬ 
lars. 

Prank  Forester’s  Horse  and  Horsemanship  of  the  United  States  and  British 

Provinces  of  North  America.  By  Henry  William  Herbert,  in  two  superb  royal  octavo  volumes,  of  1,200  pages, 
with  Steel  Engraved  original  Portraits  of  thirty  celebrated  representative  Horses.  This  Standard  Historical 
Work  has  beeti  thoroughly  revised,  newly  written,  compiled,  and  perfected  to  the  present  time.  By  S.  D.  &  B. 
G.  Bruce,  Editors  of  the  Turf,  Fidd  and  Farm.  Price,  post-paid,  Fifteen  Dollars. 

ALSO,  NEW  EDITIONS: 

Wallace’s  American  Stud-Book.  Volume  one.  Being  a  compilation  of  the 

Pedigrees  of  American  and  Imported  Blood  Horses,  from  the  earliest  records,  with  an  Appendix  of  all  named  ani¬ 
mals  without  extended  Pedigrees  prior  to  the  year  1840.  And  a  Supplement,  contain"  a  history  of  all  Horses 
and  Mares  that  have  trotted  in  public  from  the  earliest  trotting-races  till  the  close  of  1866.  By  J.  H.  Wal¬ 
lace.  Royal  Svo,  of  over  1,000  pages,  elegantly  bound  iu  extra  cloth,  beveled  hoards  and  splendidly  illustrated. 
Price,  post-paid,  Ten  Dollars. 

Second  Volume  will  he  ready  in  September,  completing  the  work  to  date,  upward  of  1,000  pages.  Post-paid, 
Ten  Dollars. 

Horse  Portraiture.  Breeding,  Rearing,  and  Training  Trotters.  Prepa¬ 
rations  for  Races;  Management  in  the  Stable  ;  on  the  Track  ;  Horse  Life,  etc.,  etc.  By  Joseph  Cairn  Simpson. 
Post  octavo.  Post-paid,  $2.50. 

“  The  most  valuable  work  on  the  breeding,  rearing,  and  training  of  Trotters  ever  presented  to  the  American 


SUPERIOR  STANDARD  WORKS 

ON 


FIELD  SPORTS, 


THE  DOG  AND  THE  GUN. 

Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports  of  the  United  States  and  British  Provinces  of 

North  America,  by  Henry  William  Herbert,  embracing  the  game  of  North  America,  upland  shooting,  hay  snoot¬ 
ing,  wild  sporting  of  the  wilderness,  forest,  prairie,  and  mountain  sports,  bear-hunting,  turkey-shooting,  etc. , 
13th  edition,  revised  and  illustrated.  Two  post  octavo  volumes.  Post-paid,  Six  Dollars. 

“  Mr.  Herbert  combines  a  thorough  personal  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  an  enthusiasm  which  takes  hold  of 
one’s  sympathies,  and  a  nervons  style  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  pens.”— New  York  Albion. 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish,  and  Fishing  of  the  United  States  and  British  Prov¬ 
inces  of  North  America.  100  Engravings,  and  plate  of  24  colored  flies.  By  Henry  William  Herbert.  Embracing 
a  full  illustrated  description  of  the  game-fish  of  North  America  ;  trout  and  salmon-fishing;  shoal  water  and  deep 
sea  fishing;  lake  and  river-fishing';  trolling;  fly-fishing,  etc.  12th  Edition.  One  post  octavo  volume.  Post¬ 
paid,  Five  Dollars. 

“  Tlie  engraving's  are  most  excellent,  and  we  deem  it  impossible  to  have  a  more  complete  work.” — Spirit  of  the 
Times. 

Frank  Forester’s  Complete  Mianual  for  Young  Sportsmen  of  Fowling,  Fish¬ 
ing,  and  Field  Sports.  With  directions  for  handling  the  Gun,  the  Rifle,  and  the  Rod.  Art  of  Shooting  on  the 
Wing.  The  breaking,  management,  and  hunting  of  the  Dog.  The  varieties  and  habits  of  Game.  River,  lake, 
and  sea-fishing.  Prepared  for  instruction  and  use  of  the  youth  of  America.  Post  octavo.  Post-paid,  $3. 

“  My  previous  works,  on  this  and  kindred  topics,  were  intended  rather  for  sportsmen  than  for  beginners.” — 
Author's  Introduction. 

The  Dog.  By  Dinks,  Mayhew  &  Hutchinson.  Compiled  and  edited  by  Frank 

Forester.  Containing  full  instructions  in  all  that  relates  to  the  breeding,  rearing,  breaking,  kenneling,  and  con¬ 
ditioning  of  Dogs,  with  valuable  receipts  for  the  treatment  of  all  diseases.  Illustrated.  Post  octavo.  Post-paid, 
Three  Dollars. 

“  The  most  perfect  and  comprehensive  work  in  existence  for  the  dog-fancier  and  dog-lover.” — Spirit  of  the  Times. 

The  Dead  Shot  :  or,  Sportsman’s  complete  Guide  ;  being  a  treatise  on  the  use 

of  the  Gun,  with  rudimentary  and  finishing  Lessons  in  the  Art  of  Shooting  Game  of  all  kinds.  By  Marksman. 
Post-paid,  $1.75. 

“  It  comprises  a  searching  and  clear  exposition  of  the  secrets  of  good  shooting.” — Sporting  Magazine. 

The  Crack  Shot :  or,  Young  Rifleman’s  Complete  Guide  ;  being  a  treatise  on 

the  use  of  the  Rifle,  with  rudimentary  and  finishing  Lessons,  including  a  full  description  of  the  latest  improved 
hreech-ioading  weapons  ;  rules  and  regulations  for  target  practice,  and  directions  for  hunting  game.  By  Edward 
C.  Barber.  Post-paid,  $1.75. 

“Nothing  better  of  the  kind  could  he  desired.” — New- York  Evening  Mail. 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle.  Personal  experiences.  By  “  Ubique.”  Nearly  fifty 

practical  articles  ou  subjects  connected  with  fishing,  shooting,  racing,  trotting,  etc.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Address  ORANG-E  JUDD  &  COMPANY, 


Practical  Floriculture ; 


A  GUIDE  TO  THE 

Successful  Propagation  and  Cultivation 

OF 

FLORISTS’  PLANTS.  • 

BY 

PETER  HENDERSON, 

Author  of  “  Gardening  for  Profit.” 

BERGEN  CITY,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Henderson  is  known  as  the  largest  Commercial 
Florist  in  the  country.  In  the  present  work  he  gives  a 
full  account  of  his  modes  of  propagation  and  cultivation. 
It  is  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  amateur,  as  well  as  the 
professional  grower. 

NOTICES  BY  FLORISTS  AND  OTHERS. 

Certainly  the  most  practical  and  desirable  work  that 
has  ever  been  published  on  this  subject.  We  are  selling 
them  rapidly.  Some  no  doubt  will  say  that  it  exposes 
the  “secrets”  of  the  Trade  too  freely,  and  that  it  will 
make  Gardeners  and  Propagators  so  plenty  that  our  oc¬ 
cupation,  like  Othello’s,  will  be  gone.  H.  A.  Dreer, 
Seedsman  and  Florist,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Truly  “  practical,”  and  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  one  engaged  in  the  culture  of  Flowers. 

T.  C.  Maxwell  &  Bros.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

It  might  be  entitled  “  Floriculture  Made  Easy.”  I  do 
not  see  why  any  one  with  ordinary  common  sense  should 
not  succeed,  with  this  hook  in  his  hands. 

L.  C.  Lishy,  Florist,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

No  work  ever  before  published  in  this  countiy  was 
practically  valuable  to  those  iu  want  of  direct  informa¬ 
tion  (upon  this  subject).  Wii.  Saunders, 

Sup’t  Dep’t  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Just  the  work  for  the  young  Florist  or  Amateur,  as  it 
tells  him  clearly  there  is  no  such  thing  as  failure,  if  its 
simple  teachings  are  followed. 

Galvin  &  Geraghty,  Florists,  Newport,  R.  I. 

What  is  wonderful,  the  most  of  our  Professional  Flo¬ 
rists  here  frankly  admit  their  indebtedness  to  the  work 
for  information  and  suggestions.  I  am  only  an  amateur 
in  flowers,  hut  feel  gratefully  indebted  to  its  author  for 
the  pleasure  its  perusal  has  given. 

George  W.  Sanders,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Without  exception  the  most  practical  work  on  Flori¬ 
culture  iu  the  English  language.  A 11  the  prosy  fossils  of 

- -  &c.,  I  consign  to  the  lumber  room.  I  shall  order 

a  dozen  from  the  publishers  to  give  to  my  friends. 

James  Fleming,  Nurseryman  and  Florist, 
Toronto,  Canada. 

Complete  in  all  its  departments,  a  thoroughly  common- 
sense  hook,  valuable  to  all  interested  in  Plants  and 
Flowers.  Geo.  W.  Campbell,  Nurseryman,  Delaware,  O. 

We  have  been  asked  hundreds  of  times  by  our  custom, 
ers  for  a  work  on  flowers  ;  now  we  get  something  credit¬ 
able  to  recommend.  Elliott  Bros.  &  Burgess,  Florists, 

.Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Apart  from  its  great  working  value,  tire  book  is  de¬ 
lightful  reading.  Miss  Anna  Warner, 

“  The  Island,”  West  Point,  N.  Y. 

Thoroughly  practical,  yet  readable  as  a  novel. 

New  York  Sun. 

A  worthy  contribution  to  every  votary  of  Flora ;  style 
comprehensive,  sharp  and  decisive,  just  what  was  to  be 
expected  from  its  well-known  author. 

F.  K.  Phenix,  Bloomington,  Ili. 

Full  to  overflowing  with  valuable  information. 

Francis  Richardson,  Toronto,  Canada. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  -  -  -  .  -  PRICE,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  St,  CO., 
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A  BOOK  FOE  HUNTERS. 


THE 

HUNTER  Ml  TRAPPER. 

BY 

HALSEY  THRASHER, 

AN  EXPERIENCED  HUNTEIt. 

IU.TSTKATED. 

This  little  book  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all  who 
would  find  instruction  and  entertainment  in  the  narrative 
of  an  old  hunter’s  experience.  The  following,  from  the 
author’s  Preface,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  character  and 
design  of  the  work : 

“I  am  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  but  when  I  was  a  boy  I 
became  fond  of  a  gun  and  a  trap,  and  my  first  success  in 
my  shop  was  to  make  a  steel  trap.  It  was  my  aim  to 
become  an  expert  trapper,  and  I  tried  my  hand  at  catch¬ 
ing  foxes. 

“  Many  a  dollar  have  I  paid  to  cunning  old  men  to  learn 
the  art,  and  I  have  succeeded  pretty  well,  too  ;  but  why 
has  not  some  man  of  experience  written  a  book  explain¬ 
ing  the  art  of  successfully  trapping  the  different  kinds, of 
fur  animals  ?  I  propose  to  tell  the  boys  how  to  do  it. 

“  I  have  studied  the  nature  and  habits  of  animals  of 
different  species,  and  a  plan  that  was  good  to  capture  the 
otter,  the  mink,  and  the  beaver,  forty  years  ago,  is  just 
as  good  now  as  then.  The  nature  of  animals  doesn’t 
change  like  the  nature  of  men  ;  we  have  grown  wiser, 
while  they  have  remained  the  same.  The  mode  of  cap¬ 
turing  them  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  the  way  used  now, 
may  be  put  together,  and  succeed  hotter  than  either  one 
alone. 

“  Men  are  traveling  through  the  country  selling  recipes 
at  a  high  price  to  teach  how  to  dress  skins.  I  propose  in 
this  work  to  teacli  all  these  things,  so  that  a  man  may 
have  them  in  a  neat  little  volume  for  reference  at  any 
time.  I  shall  also  treat  upon  angling  for  the  trout,  the 
bass,  and  the  pickerel,  which  I  think  I  understand.  I 
hope  to  make  it  all  so  plain  that  even  the  inexperienced 
will,  in  some  measure,  succeed.” 

CONTENTS. 

CHAPTER  I. — Deer  Hunting. 

CHAPTER  II. — How  to  Catch  the  Fox. 

CHAPTER  III. — How  to  Hunt  and  Catch  the  Beaver. 
CHAPTER  IV.— IIow  to  Catch  the  Otter. 

CHAPTER  V. — IIow  to  Catcli  the  Mink. 

CHAPTER  VI.— How  to  Hunt  and  Cateli  the  Muskrat. 
CHAPTER  VII. — How  (o  Catch  the  Marten. 

CHAPTER  VIIJ. — IIow  to  Catcli  the  Fisher. 
CHAPTER  IX. — How  to  Catch  the  Raccoon. 

CHAPTER  X — IIow  to  Hunt  and  Trap  the  Bear. 
CHAPTER  XI.— How  to  Hunt  and  Trap  the  Wolf. 
CHAPTER  XII. — How  to  Trap  the  Pocket  Gopher. 
CHAPTER  XTTI. — Fishing  for  Trout,  Pickerel,  and  Bass. 
CHAPTER  XIV. — How  to  Hunt  the  Honey  Bee. 
CHAPTER  XV. — Hints  About  Shot-Guns  and  Riiles. 
CHAPTER  XVI.— Traps. 

CHAPTER  XVII.— Dressing  and  Tanning  Skins  and 
Purs. 

SENT  POST-PAID . PRICE  $1.00 

QRAITOrE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  Manual  of  Instructions 


For  eapljiring  all  Rinds  of  fur-bearing 
animals,  and  curing  tbeir  skins  ;  with 
observations  on  the  fur  trade,  hints 
on  life  In  tlie  woods,  and  narra¬ 
tives  of  trapping  and  hunting 
excursions. 

By  S.  NEWHOXJSE, 

And  other  Trappers  and  Sportsmen. 

Edited  by  the  Oneida  Community. 

21 G  Pages  Octavo. 

With  32  full  page  Illustrations,  and  numerous 
smaller  Engravings. 

CONTENTS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Connection  of  Trapping  with  other  Trades. — Observa¬ 
tions  on  the  Fur  Trade. — Season  for  Trapping. — Statis¬ 
tics  of  the  Fur  Trade. 

THE  TRAPPER’S  ART. 

I.  PRELIMINARIES. 

II.  CAPTURE  OF  ANIMALS.  J 
HI.  CURING  SKINS. 

IV.  LIFE  IN  TnE  WOODS. 

THE  TRAPPER’S  FOOD. 

The  Deer. — The  Buffalo. — The  Rocky  Mountain  Sheep, 
or  Bighorn. — The  Argali. — The  Prong-horn  Antelope. — 
Squirrel  Hunting.  —  The  Ruffled  Grouse.  —  Pinnated 
Grouse. — Sharp-tail  Grouse. — Cock  of  the  Plains. — Dusky 
Grouse. — Canada  or  Spruce  Grouse. — White-tailed  Ptar¬ 
migan. — Willow  Ptarmigan, — European  Grouse. — Water 
Fowl. 

FISHING  IN  AUTUMN  AND  WINTER. 

Spearing  Fish. — Fishing  through  the  Ice. — Net-fishing 
in  Winter. 

NOTES  ON  TRAPPING  AND  WOOD-CRAFT. 
PLAN  OF  A  TRAPPING  CAMPAIGN. 

BOAT  BUILDING. 

SNOW-SHOES. 

NARRATIVES, 

An  Evening  with  an  old  Trapper.— A  Young  Trapper’s 
Experience.— The  Deer  Hunt. — Muskrat  Hunting. — An 
Amateur  in  the  North  Woods. — Traveling  in  a  Circle. — 
An  Expedition  to  the  Laurentian  Hills. 

APPENDIX. 

History  and  description  of  the  Newhouse  Trap.— Con¬ 
clusion. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  PRICE  $2.00. 

Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York.  , 


THE  PRACTICAL 

POULTRY  KEEPER. 

A  COMPLETE  AND  STANDARD  GUIDE  TO  THE 

MANAGEMENT  OE  POULTRY, 

FOR  DOMESTIC  USE,  THE  MARKETS,  OR 
EXHIBITION. 

Beautifully  Illustrated. 

By  L.  WRIGHT. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PBESS. 

This  book  is  a  valuable  manual  for  everybody  who 
feeds  chickens  or  sells  eggs.  It  suits  at  once  the  plain 
poulterer  who  must  make  the  business  pay,  and  the  chick¬ 
en  fancier  whose  taste  is  for  gay  plumage,  and  strange, 
bright  birds.  The  most  valuable  portion  is  the  first  sec¬ 
tion,  extending  through  fifty-five  pages:  These  were  writ¬ 
ten  with  the  intention  of  producing  a  manual  so  plain, 
minute,  and  practical,  that  anyone  could,  by  using  it  as  a 
guide,  with  no  previous  experience  with  poultry,  become 
at  once  successful  in  producing  eggs,  young  chickens,  and 
fat  fowls  for  market.  The  author  has  not  missed  his  aim. 
The  middle  parts  of  Mr.  Wright’s  Manual  are  taken  up 
with  minute  directions  for  making  show  fowls  for  Fairs, 
a  nice  discussion  of  the  good  and  bad  points  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  breeds,  and  a  brief  sketch  of  such  fancy  stock  as 
peafowl,  pheasants,  and  water-fowl.  Then  follows  a 
section  on  artificial  hatching,  and  another,  worth  special 
attention,  on  large  poultry  yards..  ..A  study  of  Mr. 
Wright’s  hook  will  convince  any  farmer’s  wife  that  all 
she  needs  is  to  give  a  half  hour  each  day,  of  intelligent 
and  sagacious  attention  to  her  poultry,  in  order  to  obtain 
from  them,  not  tape,  and  knitting  needles,  and  buttons, 
and  nutmegs  merely,  hut  the  family  supplies  of  sugar, 
shoes,  and  cloth.  Neui  York  Tribune. 

»  It  is  the  most  complete  and  valuable  work  on  the  mat¬ 
ters  of  which  it  treats  yet  published.  It  will  be  found  a 
plain  and  sufficient  guide  to  any  one  in  any  circumstances 
likely  to  occur,  and  is  illustrated  with  elegant  engravings 
of  many  breeds  of  fowls.  Farmer's'  Cabinet. 

This  is  a  reprint,  with  numerous  wood  engravings,  of 
an  English  book,  the  object  of  which  is  to  convey  in 
plain  language  a  great  deal  of  practical  information  about 
the  breeding  and  management  of  poultry,  whether  for 
domestic  use,  the  markets,  or  exhibition. .. .The  book  is 
eminently  practical,  and  we  recommend  it  to  farmers  and 
others  interested  in  breeding  and  selling  poultry. 

Philadelphia  Press. 

It  is  a  handsome  volume,  brought  out  in  the  best  style, 
and  enriched  with  nearly  fifty  illustrations.  It  is  evidently 
the  fruit  of  a  thorough,  practical  experience  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  fowls,  and  will  he  found  a  plain  and  sufficient 
guide  in  all  the  practical  details  of  poultry  management 
as  a  profitable  business.  United  Presbyterian. 

The  subject  is  treated  fully  and  ably  by  an  experienced 
hand,  and  the  volume  will  doubtless  find  a  large  sale 
among  the  growing  class  of  poultry  fanciers.  It  is  em¬ 
bellished  with  numerous  illustrative  engravings. 

New  York  Observer. 

The  author  has  called  to  his  aid  all  who  were  experi  ¬ 
enced  in  the  subject  whereof  he  writes,  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  is  a  volume  of  more  than  ordinary  thoroughness 
and  exhaustiveness.  Pochester  Democrat. 

The  book  is  a  complete  and  standard  guide  to  the  man¬ 
agement  of  poultry  for  domestic  use,  the  market,  and. 
for  exhibition.  Watchman  and  Reflector. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.00. 
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AGENTS  WANTED. 

NEW  AND  VALUABLE  STANDARD  WORK. 
DISEASES 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  HORSE, 

AND 

CATTLE  AND  SHEEP: 

Their  treatment,  with  a  full  description  of  the  medicines 
employed.  By  Robert  McClure,  M.D..  V.S.,  of  the  Veter¬ 
inary  College  of  Philadelphia.  Profusely  illustrated,  1  voi. 
12mo.,  cloth.  This  work  embraces  a  list  of  all  forms  of  dis¬ 
eases  in  the  horse,  cow,  and  sheep,  and  is  alphabetically  ar¬ 
ranged,  so  that  the  disease  and  the  remedy  may  be  readily 
found.  The  work  is  throughout  comprehensive,  reliable, 
and  clearly  written. 

Every  One  can  Understand  it. 

There  was  need  for  just  such  a  hold  hand  as  Dr.  McClure’s 
to  strike  down  old  (and  new)  humbugs,  and  to  build  up  a 
true  and  humane  practice  ill  the  treatment  of  that  most  use¬ 
ful  and  noblest  of  animals,  the  horse,  as  well  as  that  of 
cattle  and  sheep. 

No  Farmer,  Amateur,  Stock-Breeder, 
Veterinarian,  or  Stock-Owner, 

Should  be  without  this  book.  It  is  printed  from  large  and 
clear  type,  is  handsomely  hound,  and  will  be  sent  to  any 
address,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  $2.C0. 

Liberal  arrangements  will  be  made  with  Agents  for  its 
sale.  Address,  for  Circular  and  terms, 

JOHN  E.  POTTER  CO.,  Publishers, 

G14  and  (117  Sansom  St„  Philadelphia. 

fpt PAGES  devoted  to  Feeding,  Breeding,  and 

a  liow  we  manage  Swine  in  Chester  County.  Sent 
by  mail,  post-paid,  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25  cents: 
worth  ten  times  its  cost.  Every  owner  of  a  Hog  should 
have  it.  It  is  accompanied  witli  our  Circular,  giving  a  thor¬ 
ough  description  of  the  Genuine  Chester  White  Pigs,  prices, 
etc.,  etc.,  bred  and  for  sale  bv  us.  Address, 

JAMES  YOUNG,  Jr„  &  CO., 

Marsliallton,  Chester  Co.,  Penn. 

Houdan,  Gray  Dorking  and  Dark  Brahmas. 

The  Subscriber  will  fill  orders  for  Eggs  from  the  above 
varieties,  which  lie  lias  made  a  specialty,  having  a  well-se¬ 
lected  stock  of  the  best  imported  and  premium  Fowls. 
Houdan  and  D.  Brahmas,  $5.00  per  doz.;  Gray  Dorking,  $3.00 
per  doz.  Address. 

C.  D.  VALENTINE,  Fordliam,  Westchester  Co„  N.  Y. 

Price-list  of  Eggs. 

From  Partridge  Cochins,  Japanese  Bantams,  and  12  other 
varieties  of  Choice  Fowls,  now  ready.  Address 
- _ W.  II.  BRACKETT,  Boston,  Mass, 

New  Sabbath  School  Music. 


AGENTS  WANTED  FOR 


An  entire  new  collection  of  BEAUTIFUL  SABBATH 
SCHOOL  MUSIC.  No  old  or  worn-out  tunes,  hut  every 
thing  NEW,  FRESH,  and  SPARKLING.  Words  and  Music 
by  the  best  writers  in  the  country.  Specimen  pages  sent 
FREE,  or  a  single  copy  mailed  on  receipt  of  35  cents.  Price, 
$30  per  hundred.  Every  person  interested  in  S.  S.  Music 
should  examine  THE  PEARL. 

Address  S.  BBAIJiARD  &  SONS, 

Publishers,  Cleveland,  O. 

fiCRIBNEK’S  LTOIUEli  LOG 

BOOH. — Over  450.000  copies  sold.  It  gives  correct 
measurement  for  all  kinds  of  Logs,  Lumber,  Boards,  Plank, 
Scantling,  Wood,  etc.,  and  has  become  the  standard  hook 
for  measuring  lumber  throughout  the  United  States.  Every 
farmer,  lumber-dealer  and  mechanic  should  have  a  copy. 
Ask  your  bookseller  for  it,  or  send 30  cents  to  me,  and  I  will 
forward  a  copy,  post-paid.  Address 

GEO.  W.  FISHER,  6  Exchange-street,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 

MADE  EASY 

For  the  Million. 

EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  GARDENER. 
With  the  addition  of  how  to  cultivate  and  keep  Sweet 
Potatoes  at  the  North.  Price,  15  cts.  by  mail. 

Address  J.  C.  THOMPSON, 

Tomplcinsville,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

ICIAiLVJL'fllBS’Ss*  MasiWiil,  a  complete;  and 
■E.  Practical  Guide,  giving  best  methods  and  latest  im¬ 
provements  in  house-painting,  sign-painting,  graining,  var¬ 
nishing,  polishing,  staining,  gilding,  glazing,  silvering,  etc., 
etc.  Also  principles  of  glass-staining,  harmony  and  contrast 
oi  colors,  analysis  of  colors,  with  philosophy,  theories  and 
practices  of  color,  etc.  Includes  also  Practical  Paper 
Hanging. 

“  I  consider  the  work  invaluable  and  indispensable  to  the 
person  engaged  in  Painting,  etc.,  and  write  from  an  ex¬ 
perience  of  more  than  thirty  years.”— John  Salisbury,  New¬ 
port,  B.  I. 

Price  50  cts.  Sold  by  Booksellers  or  sent  by  mail,  post¬ 
paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  JESSE  HANEY  &  CO.,  119 
Nassau-st„  New  York. 


THE  YEAR 

AT8  15  A  npnra?  a  History  of  the 

UlT  U H,  JL  £  War.'"By  Brocket. 

Accurate,  reliable,  and  complete.  The  only  one  published. 
Send  $1.50  for  outfit,  and  secure  the  best  territory  at  once. 
Address  J.  W.  GOODSPEED  &  CO„  New  York  or  Chicago. 


Tie  Illustrated  Christian 

A  New  religious  weekly  for  home  and  car  reading. 

Tlie  Only  illustrated  religious  weekly  in  the  country. 

The  Clietvpest  illustrated  weekly.  Only  j  cts.  a  copy. 

Absolutely  undenominational.  Home  and  Sabbath  Jour¬ 
nal.  The  first  number  contains  an  elegant  full-page  picture, 
symbolizing  the  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

CONTENTS  FIRST  NUMBER. 

Illustrations— Nineteentli  Century.  Five  Points.  Tene¬ 
ment-house  Prayer-meeting.  The  Mission  Chapel.  The 
Kingdom  of  God  is  within  You.  Portrait  of  Dr.  Skinner. 
Waiting  for  Papa. 

Articles  by  Drs.  Tyng,  Adams,  Robinson,  Weston,  and 
others.  A  story  by  the  author  of  Jessica’s  First  Prayer. 

For  sale  by  all  News-dealers.  Price  $2  per  year,  single 
copy,  5  cents.  Published  by  the 

AMERICA!!!  TRACT  SOCIETY, 

ISO  Nassau-street,  N.  Y. 


BAUD’S 


FOB  PRACTICAL  MEW. 

M J  new  and  enlarged  Catalogue  of  PRACTICAL 
AND  SCIENTIFIC  BOOKS,  82  pages,  8vo.,  will  bo 
sent,  frea  of  postage,  to  any  ono  who  will  favor  me 
with  his  address. 

HENRY  CAREY  BAIRD, 
Industrial  Publisher,  406  Walnut  St., 
Philadelphia. 


THE  j 

BRIGHT  SIDE,; 

One  Dollar,  l 


An  eig:lit  page  illustrated 
weekly,  lor  vounsf  people.  Best, 
prettiest,  and  cheapest  in  the 
world.  TRIAL  TRIP,  ONE 
DIME.  Agents  wanted..  Large 
premiums  or  cash  commissions. 
Say  where  you  saw  this  advertise¬ 


ment.  BRIGHT  SIDE  CO.,  Publishers,  Chicago,  Ill. 


MONEY 


1TSSSS. — Send  $1  and  receive  a  House- 
-STt  hold  Edition  United  States  Counterfeit  Detector ,  illus¬ 
trated  with  6  beautiful  steel  engravings.  Laban  Heath  & 
Co.,  30  Hanover  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Agents  wanted. 

C1HEAPEST  BOOKSTORE  in  the  World. 

)  170,872  New  and  Old  Books  on  hand. 

Catalogues  Nos.  23  to  26,  free.  Ser.'d  stamp. 

LEGGAT  BROTHERS.  3  Beckman  Street,  New  York. 

UILMNEf  PAPER 

OF  THREE  GRADES. 

TARRED  '  SHEATHING, 

For  outside  of  Studding,  under  Chipboards.  A 
non-conductor  of  cold,  heat,  and  dampness. 
PREPARE  D  PLASTERING-BOARD, 
a  cheap  and  perfect  substitute  for  lath  and  plas¬ 
ter  ;  makes  a  smooth, warm,  and  substantial  wall, 
at  less  than  half  the  usual  cost. 

DOUBLE-THICK  ROOFING, 
and  Quartz  Cement,  make  a  good  water  and  fire¬ 
proof  roof  for  less  than  $3.50  per  square. 
Samples  and  Circulars  sent  free,  by 

ROCK  RIVER  PAPER  CO., 

Chicago ;  or, 

B.  E.  HALE. 

22  and  24  Frankfort-st.,  N.  Y. 

JAPANESE  PAPER  WARE. 

The  House-furnishing  Trade  are  invited  to  try  our  Pails, 
Slop-Jars,  Spittoons,  Basins,  Milk-Pans,  etc.  The  Milk-Pan 
will  keep  milk  sweet  and  produce  more  cream  than  any  oth¬ 
er,  owing  to  its  being  a  perfect  non-conductor.  They  are 
water-proof  and  durable.  For  Descriptive  and  Price-lists 
apply  to  the  manufacturers.  JENNINGS  BP.OS., 

352  Pearl-st.,  New  York  City. 

Easily  made  with  our  Stencil  and  Key- 
Check  Outfit.  Circulars  Free. 
STAFFORD  M’F’G  CO„ 

66  Fulton  St..  New  York. 


SCHOOL, 

Government  and  Mottoes.  New,  appropriate,  and 
beautiful.  For  both  Common  and  Sunday-Schools.  Thou¬ 
sands  use  them.  For  Circular  and  Samples,  address 

•JOHN  ATWATER,  116  Madison-st.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

1MTAGIC  PHOTOGRAPHS — Neatest'  ’wonders  of 
lvJL  the  Age— 25  cents  a  package.  Library  of  Love,  Eti¬ 
quette,  Courtship,  and  Marriage,  4  Books  for  50  Cts.  Sent 
postage  paid.  W.  C.  AVEMYSS,  730  Broadway,  New  York. 


ATER-PTR®®®1 

ING  PAPER,  for  Roofing,  Sheathing, 
Ceilings,  Oil-cloths,  Shoe  Stiffenings,  Tags, 
Trunks,  Blasting  Cartridges,  Flour  and 
Grain  Bins,  etc.  (Patent  secured.)  For 
sale  by  J,  HUNTER,  Jr., 

Paper  Warehouse,  59  Duane-st.,  N.  Y. 


OIL  YOUR  HARNESS. 


ma  wass'i  lasting  benefit  is  de- 

ITJa.  rived  from  one  application  of 

FRANK  MILLER’S 

PREPARED 

Harness  Oi!  Blacking 

Than  from  three  applications  of  any  kind  of  clear  oil.  This 
assertion  is  justified  by  Thirty  Years’  experience  and 
observation.  Manufactured  by  FRANK  MILLER  &  CO., 
IS  and  20  Cedar-street,  New  York. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

in  every  where— large  profits— to 
sell  a  little  article  indorsed  by  every 
woman  using  it.  It  keeps  the  needle 
from  piercing  the  finger  and  thumb 
while  sewing.  With  it  she  aewa 
one-third  faster.  Sample  and  circu¬ 
lar  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  SO  cts.; 
or  call  and  examine. 

National  Finger  Guard  Co., 
777  Broadway,  New  York. 


ATTENTION  LADIES! 

A  perfect  protection  for 
ladies’  dresses  against  soiling 
by  perspiration  of  tire  arm¬ 
pits.  25  cents  per  pair.  Large 
size,  50  cents.  Sent  by  mail 
on  receipt  of  price  by 
GOODYEAR’S  X.  R. 
Glove  M’f’g  Company, 
205  Broadway,  New  York 
Agents  wanted  everywhere. 


JM  PERVIOUS 
^SHIELD, 

:no^- 


or  Cincinnati,  0: 


minting.-  C0MPANv* 

- 100  lbs.  the  r  ut  much 
Colored  and  wear  longer, 

as  200_lbs.ofLead^  ^  cent9  to 
For  drones,  ...  r,  No.  150 

.  No£l?i_ - 


FENCE  &  VINEYARD 


W  I  R  JE. 


EAGLETON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Amicalcd  &  Galvanized  Iron  Wire 

AND 

FENCE  STAPLES. 

OFFICE  AND  WAr.EHOUSE:  81  JOHN-ST.,  ST.  Y. 
ZW~  Send  fop.  Circulars. 


AND  BAST  A  LIFETIME. 


Ask  any  watch-maker  for  it.  Sample  sent  bv  mail  for  50 
cts.  BIRCH  Ok  CO.,  8  Maiden  Lane,  New  Y'ork. 


TIN-LINED  LEAD  PIPE, 

Manufactured  under  the  COLWELL,  SHAW  & 
WILLARD  Patent,  by 

Improved  Machinery, 

Which  insures  soundness  throughout,  being  a  Perfect 
Tin  Pipe,  within  a  Perfect  Lead  Pine,  and  having 
all  the  advantages  of  both. 

TATIIAM  <Sk  BROTHERS,  New  York  and  Phila. 


EUREKA  BUTTEK  WORKED. 

It.  consists  of  a  boicl  held  in  a  frame,  also  a  lever  ladle, 
enabling  dairy-women  to  wash,  salt,  and  work  hard  butter 
easily  nnA  perfectly,  exactly  the  liand-ladle  principle,  three 
times  faster  than  men  witli  hand-ladles. 

The  bowl  revolves.  Is  drained  with  a  lever,  readily  re¬ 
moved,  handily  washed.  It  is  every  way  practical,  not 
liable  to  make  butter  salvv,  is  very  simple,  cheap,  and  dur¬ 
able.  For  introduction,  liberal  discount  will  be  made  on 
first  orders  in  every  town,  wholesale  or  retail. 

Dairy-men  and  'Dealers,  send  for  Cuts,  Description,  and 
Prices.  Address  J.  P.  CORBIN,  Whitney’s  Point,  N.  Y. 


Great  Western  Gnn  Works, 

Rifles,  Shot  Guns,  Revolvers. 

Caps.  Powder,  Shot,  Wads.  Bullets,  Game-Bags,  ShoLBelts, 
Powder-Flasks,  Gun  materials  and  Sporting  Goods  of  every 
description  at  very  low  prices.  Send  stamp  for  a  Price-list. 

We  send  goods  bv  Express,  C.O.I).,  with  privilege  to  ex¬ 
amine  before  paying  the  bill.  Army  Guns  and  Revolvers 
bought  or  traded  for.  Address  ,J.  II.  JOHNSTON, 

Great  Western  Gun  Works,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


AGENTS  LOOK  ! — $12  a  day  made,  selling  our 

Scissors  Sharpkxkr  and  other  wares.  Sample  25  cts. 
Catalogue  free.  T.  J.  HASTINGS  &  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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[Mat, 


NEW  STYLES !  REDUCED  PRICES ! 

ES'CT'Sr  'E’XSES  : 


mtt; 


?BDEYADRfA['!CE1PLATT&c0 

STYLES,  SIZES  &  PRICES  TO  SUIT  ALL  FARMERS, 

Descriptive  Circulars  Forwarded  by  Mail. 


Johnston’s 

Champion ! 


Self-raking 


Reaper. 

Sweepstakes ! 


King! 

And  many  other  like  encomiums  have  been  enthusiastically 
awarded  this  Reaper,  the  past  few  years,  lor  meritorious 
work. 

It  is  the  only  reaper  that  will  save  the  entire  crop  when 
badly  tangled  and  lodged  ;  and  it  has  the  only  Original  De¬ 
vice  that  is  of  practical  worth  for  Heeling  and  Raking  grain. 

We  make  them  to  cut  a  5  or  6-feetswath,  the  draft  of  which 
is  about  the  same  as  that  of  a  4-feet  cut  light  mower.  15 
acres  is  an  ordinary  day’s  work.  21  acres  were  cut  with  an 
ordinary  pair  of  horses  between  sunrise  and  sunset  with  a 
6-feet  cut ;  it  is  so  simple  in  its  construction,  that  any  boy  or 
ordinary  field-hand  can  work  it  to  its  full  capacity ;  or  it  may 
be  worked  automatically,  as  preferred. 

For  particulars  send  for  Pamphlets,  and  address 
_ C.  C.  BRADLEY  &  SON,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

farmers; 

Save  your  Reaper  and  Mower-knives,  which  you 
can  do  by  ordering  of  E.  G.  Knight,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  a 
Grindstone,  with  adjustable  Swinging  Bar  Attachment, 
which  will  grind  the  sections  to  a  perfect  and  uniform  bevel. 

The  attachment  is  easily  removed,  leaving  the  stone  ready 
for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  a  grindstone. 

Price  for  Single  Stone  and  Attachment, complete, delivered 
on  cars  here,  $5,  or  $45.00  per  dozen.  Attachments,  which 
will  fit  any  stone,  $2.50  each,  or  $20  per  dozen.  Cash  on  deliv¬ 
ery.  Address  E.  G.  KNIGHT,  Auburn, N.  Y. 

‘  TAYLOR’S  PATENT 


Steel-T©®tli  May  and  Grain  Make,  and 
Patent  Tedder  Attachment,, 

Over  14,©©©5aa  Use,  1§5  First  Prizes 
and  PremaaBEms  Awarded. 

The  Teeth  are  Cast-steel,  of  an  oval  shape,  therefore  giv¬ 
ing  more  strength  than  any  round  tooth  of  the  same  weight. 
With  one  liorsc  and  a  boy,  can  rake  from  30  to 
35  acres  per  da  y,  which  will  soon  pay  for  a  Italic.  It 
has  been  thoroughly  tested  in  30  States,  Territories, 
and  Canada.  We  invite  farmers  and  dealers  to  exam¬ 
ine  our  Bake.  If  there  is  no  Agent  in  your  locality,  address 
B.  C.  TAYLOR  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
DAYTON,  OHIO. 


IMPORTANT  TO  FARMERS. 

Hinmnn’s  Railway  Hay  Conveyor,  used  with  Horse- Fork, 
will  carry  Hay  or  Grain  to  the  most  remote  part  of  the 
mow.  either  from  the  barn-floor,  or  the  outside.  Circulars 
gent  free. 

KORRER  W.  FiTCH  &  CO., 

Lithgow,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


<TU?m 


Rake®? 

.  BroppeI 


WiIE§E 

M-  CIIINEi 


CELEBRATE®  MA¬ 

CHINES  are  made  in  four  sizes  as  Mowers. 

No.  1.  One-Horse,  30-inch  Wheel . cuts  SJ^feet. 

“  2.  Light  Two-IIorse,  30-inch  wheel .  “  4  “ 

“  3.  Medium  Two-IIorse,  32-inch  wheel .  “  4 M  “ 

“  4.  Large  Two-Horse,  3U-incli  wheel .  “  4p»or5. 

To  the  No.  4  is  attached  for  reaping  either  a  Dropper  or  a 
Seif-Rake,  and  the  change  is  so  easily  made  that  not  over 
five  or  ten  minutes’  time  is  required,  and  only  two  pins  and 
two  nuts  have  to  he  removed  and  replaced.  As  a  Reaper 
tire  Clipper  cuts  514  feet  in  width,  and  the  bight  of  cut 
ranges  front  three  to  eighteen  inches,  and  can  be  quickly 
and  easily  regulated.  It  is  perfectly  balanced,  leaving  no 
weight  on  the  necks  of  the  team. 

Its  EXTRAORDINARY  LIGHTNESS  of  draft  takes  one- 
third  of  the  labor  off  the  team.  The  adjustability  of  the 
finger-bar  to  cut  high  or  low,  without  stopping  the  team,  is 
worth  $23  on  any  machine.  It  is  the  only  mower  that  has 
the  true  center  draft,  in  accordance  with  correct  mechanical 
principles.  In  short,  it  is  the  lightest,  the  most  durable,  the 
least  complicated,  the  most  perfectly  constructed,  and  the 
most  symmetrical  in  design  of  any  implement  of  its  class. 
Farmers,  the  Clipper  is  the  Horses’  Friend,  and  you 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  their  welfare.  Send  for  pamphlet. 
Investigate,  see  or  write  to  some  one  who  has  used  the 
Clipper.  See  the  machine  yourself  before  you  buy  any  other. 

THE  CLIPPER  MOWER  &  REAPER  00., 

P.  O.  Box  0,173.  154:  Chambers  Street,  IV cw  York. 

~  o'  mr  I-  y 

©SO 

For  a  Township  Eight  in’ 

HOWARD'S 

Premium.  SIB 

E  O  R.  S  B 

HAY-FORK 

—  Purchasers  of  Rights  become 
2  exclusive  Agents  for  sale  of 
°  Forks.  Address 

§  Farmers’  Man’f’ng  Co., 

9S  Broadway, 

 Yew  York, 

PEKFECTEB ! 

TESTE© ! 

ADOPTED ! 

NELLIS’ 

(Formerly  Rogers’) 

Original  Harpoon 

HORSE  HAY-FORK 

IMPROVED.  s  ^  0 

Patented  Sept.  C,  1804;  re-issued  Dec.  18,1806.  Tat.  Jan. 
24, 1805 ;  re-issued  May  29,  1SGG.  Pat.  March  2U,  18GG ;  Dec. 
18,  ’66;  Aug.  13, ’67;  Nov.  19,  ’67;  Jan.  11, ’70;  Jan.  18,  ’10. 
IV e  have  erected  new  works  for  the  manufacture  of  these 
goods,  and  now  hope  to  avoid  the  disappointments  experi¬ 
enced  by  our  customers,  in  not  being  able  to  supply  the 
rapid  increased  demand.  And  as  to  their  merits,  we  can 
produce  evidence  that  they  are  superior  to  any  thing  in  the 
market,  which  fact  our  Horse  Hay-Fork  and  Fixtures  have 
established  at  22  State  Fairs,  where,  in  15  months,  they 
were  awarded  37  First  Premiums,  and  upward  of  600  First 
Premiums  at  County  Fairs.  All  the  Premiums  awarded  at 
State  Fairs  were  from  actual  test  of  goods.  These  facts  are 
not  equaled  in  the  history  of  Agricultural  Implements. 

NELMS’  GRAPPtTS,  patented  March  fijp? 

1st,  1870.  Adopted  by  every  farmer  that  has  |M' 
become  familiar  with  its  advantages.  "With  it,  Y|p? 

Pulleys  can  be  affixed  to  rafter  or  beam,  or 
changed  in  one  minute  without  the  use  of  a 
ladder.  Its  nominal  cost  is  no  consideration 
for  its  value  and  advantages.  Also,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Cultivator  Teetii,  Agricultural 
Steels  and  Irons,  of  all  kinds  and  sizes. 

Pamphlets,  giving  full  particulars,  with  il¬ 
lustrations*  for  depositing  hay  or  straw  in  mow  or  on  stack, 
are  furnished  free,  by  applying  to  A.  J.  NELLIS  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  and  Proprietors.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
All  Horse  Hay-Forks  on  the  single  or  double  Harpoon 
principle  not  made  by  us  or  under  our  license,  arc  infringe¬ 
ments  on  one  or  more  of  the  above  Patents.  We  grant  no 
license  for  their  manufacture.  We  caution  all  parties  to  be¬ 
ware  of  infringements,  either  in  manufacture,  sale,  or  use. 


Tiffin  Morse-rake  with  Hickory  Teeth. 

OVER  G.OOO  SOLD  ANNUALLY  I 

Simply  ancl  easily  Operated. 

The  improved  tripping  arrangement  1ms  no  equal.  Price,  $9. 

J.  R.  DECATUR  &  CO. 

197  ‘Water-street,  New  York. 


WOOD’S 

CELEBRATED 


Prices  reduced  for  1871. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue . 

Address, 

WALTER  A.  WOOD, 

I*rest. 

Hoosic  Falls,  N.  Y., 

Or  44  Cortlancft-sta  Mew  York. 


Harder’s  Premium  Railway  Horse  Power 
and  Combined  Thresher  and  Cleaner, 


Atthe  Great  National  Trial,  at  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

For  “Slow  and  easy  movement  of  horses,  15  rods  less 
than  Hi  miles  per  hour,  Mechanical  Construction  of  the 
very  best  kind,  thorough  and  conscientious workman¬ 
ship  and  material  in  every  place,  nothing  slighted,  excel¬ 
lent  work,  &c.,”  as  shown  by  official  Report  of  Judges. 
Threshers,  Separators,  Fanning  Mills,  Wood  Saws,1 
Seed  Sowers  and  Planters,  all  of  the  best  in  Market.] 
Catalogue  with  price,  full  information,  and  Judges 
Reoort  of  Auburn  Trial  sent  free.  Address 

MUSTARD  HARDER, 
Cobleskill.  Schoharie  Co..  N.  Y. 

Double  Harpoon 

Morse  Hay -Fork. 

Highest  aivard  and  Bronze  Medal 

at  the  New  York  State  Fair  and  Trial  in  1870. 

Thirty  Premiums  in  1870 . 
j  Endorsed  by  1000  Farmers  in  1870. 
j  Descriptive  Catalogue  Se?it  jTree. 

i  Pennoek  Manufacturing  Co. 

Kennett  Square,  Chester  Go.,  Pa* 


’  r£B$2SjMfi A WANK** 


lew  York  State  Apicultural  Worts 

WHEELER,  MELICK  &  CO., 

PROPRIETORS,  PATENTEES  ANT)  MANUFACTURERS  OP 

RAILWAY  CHAIN  ANS>  LETER 

X-3ZG>:sBL£323 

Combined  Threshers  and  Winnowers,  Overshot -Threshers, 
Clover-IIullers,  Feed-Cutters.  Saw-Mills.  Horse-Rakes, 
Horse-Pitchforks,  Shingle-Machines,  &c.  Albany,  N.  Y. 


EVERY  FARMER  SHOULD  USE  THE 


Will  not  "  stick”  in  any  soil.  For  circulars  giving  lull  informa¬ 
tion,  address  Collins  A  Co.,  212  Water  St.,  New  York  City. 
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TO  PARTIES  BUILDING 


NEW 


Cheese  Factories, 


AND  INTERESTED  IN 


CHEESE  HOOPS, 

We  call  your  attention  to  the  improved  Hoop  which  we 
are  now  manufacturing,  as  it  excels  any  tiling  of  the  kind 
ever  offered  to  the  public.  They  arc  made  of  the  finest  iron, 
after  which  they  are  Warned,  making  them  the  same  as  one 
solid  piece.  All  parties  of  experience  will  readily  see  the 
difference  between  a  tinned  Hoop  and  one  galvanized. 
as  tinning  is  far  superior  to  galvanizing,  when  it  comes  in 
contact  with  sour  whey. 

At  wholesale  by  the  IRON-CLAD  CAN  CO., 

51  Dey-st.,  New  York;  200  Randolph-st.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

BUY  A 

JUL'IEN  CHUEN 

AND 

Butter  Worker, 

Warranted  the  best 
Churn  in  use. 
■Wholesale  Agents: 
Gkiffing  &  Co., 

New  York. 

Scobie  Reed  &  Smith, 
Pittsburgh. 

G.  E.  Hutchinson, 

Cleveland. 
Samuel  Ctjpples, 

St.  Louis. 

Map.stox  &  Peck  linos., 
Chicago. 

Bakep.  &  Hamilton, 

San  Francisco. 
W.  C.  Chamberlain, 
Dubuque,  Iowa. 

PATENT  F©^  SALE. 

The  right  for  the  Eastern  half  of  the  U.  S.  for  the 

JUUEN  CHURN 

(2  patents)  will  be  sold  to  any  manufacturer  who  wants  to 
make  the  very  best  Churn  in  the  market.  It  is  sold  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  recognized  as  a  staple  by  the 
Trade.  Address  W.  C.  CHAMBERLAIN, 

Dnbuqnc,  I»wa. 

THE  BRINKERIIOFF  COHN-SHELLEIS. 

It  Shells!  StSeparates!  ItCleans! 

The  tr.  S.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  savs,  in  his  report 
to  Congress :  “  It  is  the  very  best  Band-Shelter  that  is  made 
in  the  United  States."  The  American  Institute  Farmers’ 
Club  say:  "It  is  the  best  Shelter  we  have  ever  met  with." 
The  officers  of  the  National  Implement  Trial  say:  “  It  is  the 
best  Corn-Shelter  we  ever  saw."  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
The  Western  Rural,  and  all  competent  judges,  concede  that 
it  is  the  very  best  Corn-Sheller  in  use. 

AVe  have  greatly  Improved  the  working  of  the  Slieller,  by 
enlarging  the  gear  and  otherwise  perfecting  it  so  that  it  can 
he  run  with  about  one-half  the  power  formerly  required. 
Great  care  is  also  taken  to  make  them  strong  and  durable, 
and  it  is  now  fully  conceded  by  all  competent  judges  that  it 
is  incomparably  better  than  any  other  Corn-Sheller  ever 
made. 

First  Premiums  awarded  this  Slieller  at  every  State  Fair 
at  which  it  has  been  exhibited,  including  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Delaware,  Louisiana,  Georgia,  and  New  York 
State  Fairs ;  also  at  a  large  number  of  County  Fairs  in  this 
and  other  States. 

Price,  No.  1,  $16 ;  No.  2,  heavier  and  stronger  made,  $20. 
Delivered  on  hoard  cars. 

VW  Persons  desiring  a  single  Slieller  will  insure  its  im¬ 
mediate  shipment  by  mailing  (Tie  price,  either  by  P.  O.  Order, 
or  New  York  Draft,  to 

B.  B.  SNOW  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  and  Proprietors,  Auburn,  JV.  T. 
For  terms  to  Wholesale  Dealers  and  Agents,  and  for  right 
to  Manufacture,  apply  to  the  Proprietors. 

1  BUSKES,  PEB.  MIKUTE. 

1  Horse-Power  guaranteed. 

PHILIP’S  SPIRAL  CORX-IIUSKER. 

Only  Mfiehinc  known.  Doe9  all  claimed.  Stalks  fed  into 
Machine  same  as  grain.  Picking  and  Husking  one  opera¬ 
tion.  Agents  Wanted.  WM.  H.  HOAG, 

_ 82  Cortlandt-street,  New  York. 

66  HpHE  EVAPORATOR  described  by 

,,  ■ .  .• Chamberlain,  in  the  article  on  Maple-Sugar 

Making,  in  the  February  number  of  the  Agriculturist "  is 
manufactured  by  the  H.  S.  M.  CO..  Bellows  Falls,  Vt 
Send  stamp  for  Circular, 


Not  to  be  Paid  for  until  Tried 

on  your  Farm.  Do 
you  want  the 
Agency  (or  for  your 
own  use)  of  the 

KISHWITZ 

PULVERISING 

HARROW, 

with  Spring  Scat. 
See  recommendations  in  American  Agriculturist,  Feb., 
1871,  page  77.  Circulars  free.  PEEKSKILL  PLOW  WORKS, 
94  Beekman  St., New  York;  and  61  Merwiu  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

THE  GLEN  &  HALL 

Clraisa  niad.  Clover  TlircslaAMg1  anti 
Separating’  Machines. 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  and  DETROIT,  MICH. 
Catalogues  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

F0KTABI..B3  JiBILItS. 

Grist-Mill,  Two  Run  of  Stone,  Com¬ 
plete  for  $1,200.  For.  Corn-Meal, 
Wheat-Flouring  and  Stock  Feed, 
Bolts,  Smutters,  Corn-Shellers,  Flour- 
Packers,  Hominy-Mills,  Beltiug,  Picks 
and  Mill-Work  generally. 

Send  fop.  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 


ISAAC  STRAUB  &  CD. 


Cincinnati.  O. 


Cultivator  Teeth. 

The  Teeth  made  by  us  are  well  known  to  the  trade  gener¬ 
ally,  and  are  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  Soil.  Our  Illustrated 
Catalogue  and  Trade  Price-list  of  Cultivator  Teeth,  Culti¬ 
vators  and  Farmers’  Boilers,  sent  free  on  application. 

J.  S.  &  M.  PECKHAM, 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

FAEtM  CAESTS  &  WAfiMS 


always  on  hand  and  made  to  order.  Illustrated  Circulars 
free  by  mail.  JOHN  L.  KIPP, 

1G3  Elclriilgc-st.,  New  York. 

“G-ET  THE  BEST." 

GET  THE 

Blanchard  Churn. 

Sold  Everywhere.  Made  only  by 

Porter  Blanchard’s  Sons,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Wholesale  Agents,  _ 

R.  H.  ALLEY  &  CO.,  P.  0.  Box  376,  N.  Y.  City. 

RUSTIC 
BIRD 


HOUSES. 

Something  new  and  handsome  for  Parks  and  Private  Resi¬ 
dences.  Discount  to  Parks  using  a  quantity. 

Also,  Rustic  Stands,  Hanging  Baskets,  Settees,  Chairs,  etc. 
Send  for  Circular,  inclosing  stamp,  to 

_ JAMES  KING,  New  Haven,  Conn, 

Self-Acting  Gates. 

Nicholson’s  Patent  Self-Acting  Cai’iinge  Gate 

and  Self-Shutting  Hand  Gates  are  the  latest  improved  and 
best  in  the  world. 

For  illustrated  Circulars  and  Price-list  send  to  the 

American  Gate'  Company,  Cleveland,  0. 


H1NK.LEY  KNITTING  W5ACH3NE. 

The  Simplest,  Cheapest,  and  Best  in  Use !  Has  but  One 
Needle!  A  Child  can  Run  it ! 

Agents  wanted  in-cvery  Town. 

Send  for  Circular  and  sample  Stocking,  to 

HINKLEY  KNITTING  MACHINE  CO.,  Bath,  Me. 
A  MY  FOR  ALL  with  Stencil 
Tools.  Address  A.  E.  Gp.auam,  Springfield,  Vt. 


$10 


RELIANCE  WRINGER, 

PERFECTED  1871. 

Moulton  Rolls, 

Most  Durable ; 

Spiral  Cogs, 

Easiest  Work- 

in0*  * 

Curved  Clamp, 
Holds  Firmest ; 
The  Cheapest, 
The  Best, 

TRY  IT. 

PROVIDENCE  TOOL  COMPANY, 

11  Warren-street,  N.  Y.,  and  PROV.,  R.  I. 

^TROM  4  to  500  Horse¬ 

power,  including  Corliss 
Engines,  Slide  Valve  Stationary 
Engines,  Portable  Engines,  etc. 
Also  Circular  Saw-Mills,  Shafting, 
Pulleys,  etc.,  Wheat  and  Corn- 
Mills,  Circular  Saws,  etc. 

Send  for  Price-list. 

Wood  «fc  Mann  Steam- 

Engine  Company, 
Works— Utica,  N.  Y. 
Principal  Office, 

42  Cortlandt  Street, 

_ New  ITorfc* _ 

INVALIDS’ 

TRAVELING  CHAIRS, 

FROM  $15  to  $10,  * 

FOR  IN  AND  OUT-DOOR  USE. 
Anv  one  having  use  of  the  hands 
can  propel  and  guide  one. 

Having  no  use  of  the  hands,  any 
child  of  five  years  can  push  a  grown 
person  about. 

Invalids’  Carriages  to  order. 
Patent  Sedan  Carrying-Ciiairs. 

State  your  case  and  send  stamp  for 
Circular.  STEPHEN  W.  SMITH, 

90  William-street,  New  York. 


PANCOAST  &  MMJLE, 

Philadelphia,  Pa., 

Succeed  Morris  Tasker  &  Co.  as 

CONTKACTOES 

For  the  Heating  of  Buildings  of  every  description, 
by  Steam  and  Hot  Water,  after  the  most  approved 
methods.  Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  and  Forc¬ 
ing  Houses  heated  to  any  desired  temperature. 
Laundry  and  Culinary  Apparatus  in  detail.  Esti¬ 
mates  furnished  upon  application 

•Faast  tSae  Article  Wsmfifisaff. 


TJie  Excelsior  Patent  Improved  Sheep  Shear 

will  clip  close  and  fast  without  cut  or  Scar.  Send  for  Cata¬ 
logue  to  CHAS.  S.  LITTLE’S  Emporium  for  Hardware , 
No.  59  Fulton-street,  New  York,  who  will  supply  all  the 
grades  of  Trade  at  Manufacturers’  Prices. 

White  Spring  Farm,  Geneva, 
FOR  SALE. 


This  very  desirable  farm  of  300  acres,  located  within  one 
mile  of  the  Village  of  Geneva,  is  offered  for  sale. 

It  is  situated  on  a  ridge  overlooking  Seneca  Lake  and 
Geneva,  and  commands  a  most  extensive  view. 

The  Farm  is  in  a  very  high  state  of  cultivation,  thor¬ 
oughly  underdrained,  and  the  buildings  mostly  new  and  in 
excellent  repair. 

Tlic  Orchards  are  in  full  hearing;  and  the  supply  of 
water  is  very  abundant,  and  of  excellent  quality. 

Tile  Lawn  surrounding  the  house  contains  some  40 
acres,  is  in  fine  order,  and  ornamented  with  Natural 
Forest-Trees. 

As  the  farm  is  so  well  known,  a  further  description  is 
deemed  unnecessary. 

To  any  one  desiring  an  elegant  country  residence,  this 
offers  a  very  favorable  opportunity. 

JAMES  O.  SHELDON,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

For  particulars  apply  to  J.  W.  PRINCE,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

/TM-IEAP  FARM  and  FRUIT  LANDS,  pleasant 

Homes,  and  Village  Lots,  may  be  had  at 

BRICKSBTJRG-,  N.  J., 

Only  44  mile3  from  New  York,  and  on  railroad  direct  to 
Philadelphia  ;  soil  superior  for  all  crops ;  climate  mild  and 
proverbially  healthy ;  water  soft  and  pure:  no  fever  and 
ague.  Price  $25  per  acre  and  upward.  Terms  easy.  For 
Circulars  and  Mans,  sent  free,  address  II.  CAMPBELL,  153 
Broadway,  New  York,  or  Bricksburg,  Ocean  Co.,  N,  J. 
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The  First  Division  of  the 

ST.  PAUL  &  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY 


Offer  for  sale  1,500,000  Acres  of  Land 

Along  their  lines  of  Railroad.  Also,  CX”  O  TBJ7" iKT  XjQ*'!!?© 

Iu  twenty  flourishing  Towns  and  Railroad  Stations. 

ACTUAL  SETTLERS  can  purchase  on  long  credit  with  7  per  cent  annual  interest.  The  Bonds  of  the  Company 
taken  at  par  on  Cash  Sales.  For  Deseriptive  Pamphlets,  Prices,  and  other  information,  apply  to 
General  Office  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  HERMANN  TROTT,  Land  Commissioner. 

Mem.:—  Attention  is  called  to  Government  lands  on  the  west  end  of  the  Main  Line,  which  can  he  taken  under  the 
Homestead  Law. 


The  “  Site  Tenpe  ”  Organs.  E.  P.  Has  &  Si, 

143,  145  &  S4?  East  23e8  Street,  Pfiew  York.  Send  for  Descriptive  Circular. 


Leucnars’  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses,. $1.50 

GREEN-HOUSES,  GRAPERIES,  etc.  etc.,  and  how  to 
V entilate  them.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings. 
This  is  the  only  work  published  in  this  country,  speci¬ 
ally  devoted  to  this  subject.  By  Robert  B.  Leuchars, 
Garden  Architect.  Cloth,  12mo„  360  pp. 

Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Hooper’s  Dog  and  Gun . 30 

“A  Pew  Loose  Chapters  on  Shooting,”  with  some 
Anecdotes  and  Incidents,  Notes  on  Guns,  Choosing  and 
Training  Dogs ;  about  Game,  etc.  By  J.  J.  Hooper, 
Montgomery,  Ala.  Neat  paper  covers ;  12mo,  105  pp. 

Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price  by 
ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  345  Broadway,  New  York. 


1,500,000  ACRES 

of 

THE  RICHEST  FARMING  LANDS 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

FOR  SALE  TO  ACTUAL  SETTLERS. 

NEOSHO  VALLEY,  KANSAS. 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railway  Co. 

Cars  now  Running. 

The  Lands  now  offered  by  this  Company  are  mainly  within 
20  miles  of  eacli  side  of  the  road,  extending  170  miles 
along  the  NEOSHO  VALLEY,  the  richest,  finest,  and  most 
inviting  valley  for  settlement  ill  the  West. 

One-third  of  the  labor  required  at  the  East  in  the  culture 
of  farms  will  insure  here  double  the  amount  of  crops. 

PRICE  OF  LAND.— $2  to  $8  per  acre ;  credit  of  ten  years’ 
time. 

TERMS  OF  SALE.— One- tenth  down  at  time  of  purchase. 
No  payment  the  second  year.  One-tenth  every  year  after, 
until  completion  of  payments,  with  annual  interest. 

For  further  information  address 

ISAAC  T.  GOODNOW. 

Land  Commissioner,  Neosho  Falls,  Kansas. 


AMERICAN  CATTLE, 

Their  History,  Breeding,  and  Management.  Illustrated. 
By  Lewis  F.  Allen.  Priee  $2.50. 

This  hook  will  he  considered  indispensable  by  every 
breeder  of  live-stock.  The  large  experience  of  the  author 
in  improving  the  character  of  American  herds  adds  to  the 
weight  of  his  observations,  and  has  enabled  him  to  produce 
a  work  which  will  at  once  make  good  its  claims  as  a  stand¬ 
ard  authority  on  the  subject.  An  excellent  feature  of  the 
volume  is  its  orderly,  methodical  arrangement,  condensing 
a  great  variety  of  information  into  a  comparatively  small 
compass,  and  enabling  the  reader  to  find  the  point  on  which 
he  is  seeking  light,  without  wasting  his  time  iu  turning  over 
the  leaves. 


HOW  CROPS  CROW. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Chemical  Composition,  structure,  and 
Life  of  the  Plant.  With  numerous  illustrations  and  tables 
of  analyses.  By  Prof.  Samuel  W  .  Johnson,  of 
Yale  College.  Price  $2.00, 

Tins  book  is  a  guide  to  the  knowledge  of  agricultural 
plants,  their  composition,  their  structure,  and  inodes  of  de¬ 
velopment  and  growth;  of  the  complex  organization  of 
plants,  and  the  uses  of  the  parts ;  the  germination  of  seeds, 
and  the  food  of  plants  obtained  both  from  the  air  and  the 
soil.  Very  full  and  accurate  tables  of  analyses  are  given, 
and  tables  of  the  proportions  existing  between  different 
principles,  oily,  starchy,  or  nitrogenous,  in  the  same  and 
different  plants.  The  hook  is  an  invaluable  one  to  all  real 
students  of  agriculture. 


HOW  CROPS  FEED, 

A  Treatise  on  the  Atmosphere,  and  the  Soil  as  related  to 
the  Nutrition  of  Agricultural  Plants.  Illustrated.  By  Prof. 
Samuel  W.  Johnson,  of  Yale  College.  Price,  $2.00. 

The  work  entitled  “  How  Crops  Grow”  lias  been  received 
with  very  great  favor,  not  only  in  America,  but  in  Europe. 
It  has  been  republished  in  England  under  the  joint  Editor¬ 
ship  of  Professors  Church  and  Dyer,  of  the  Royal  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  'at  Cirencester,  and  a  translation  into  German 
is  soon  to  appear,  at  the  instigation  of  Professor  von  Liebig. 
The  author,  therefore,  puts  forth  this  volume— the  com¬ 
panion  and  complement  to  the  former — with  the  hope  that  it 
also  will  be  welcomed  by  those  who  appreciate  the  scientific 
aspects  of  Agriculture,  and  are  persuaded  that  a  true 
Theory  is  the  surest  guide  to  a  successful  Practice. 


AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 

After  E.  Wolff,  Fresenius,  Krocker,  and  others.  Edited  by 
Prof.  G.  C.  Caldwell,  of  Cornell  University.  Priee  $2.00. 

In  this  work  Professor  Caldwell  has  brought  together  the 
processes  of  analysis  which  apply  especially  to  soils,  fertil¬ 
izers,  animals  and  plants,  and  their  products.  He  has  tested 
the  methods  of  the  best  foreign  authorities,  and  presented 
them  in  a  compact  hand-book.  Such  a  work  has  long  been 
needed  by  all  who  teacli  agricultural  chemistry,  and  by 
analytical  chemists  generally.  Professor  Caldwell  modestly 
calls  himself  the  editor,  hut  his  book  shows  that  he  lias  not 
contented  himself  witli  editing  the  works  of  others,  but  has 
given  much  of  his  own  experience. 


PARSONS  ON  THE  ROSE. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Propagation,  Culture,  and  History  of 
the  Rose.  Revised  and  newly  clectrotyped.  Illustrated. 
By  Samuel  11,  Piersons,  Price  $1.50. 

The  Rose  is  the  only  flower  that  can  bo  said  to  have  a  his¬ 
tory.  It  is  popular  now  and  was  so  centuries  ago.  In  Ills 
work  upon  the  Rose,  Mr.  Parsons  has  gathered  up  the  curi¬ 
ous  legends  concerning  the  flower,  and  gives  U6  an  idea  of 
tlie  esteem  in  which  it  was  held  in  former  times.  A  simple 
garden  classification  lias  been  adopted,  and  the  leading  vari¬ 
eties  under  each  class  enumerated  and  briefly  described. 
The  chapters  on  multiplication,  cultivation,  and  training, 
are  very  full,  and  the  work  is  altogether  the  most  complete 
of  any  before  the  public. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt 
price  by  • 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO„ 

245  Broadway,  Now  York. 
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Harney’s  Barns,  Out-buildings 

and  Pences.  Just  published,  contain¬ 
ing  Designs  and  Plans  of  Stables,  Farm 
Barns,  Out-buildings,  Gates,  Gateways, 
Fences,  Stable  Fittings  and  Furniture, 
fully  described,  with  nearly  200  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Royal  quarto  extra.  Post-paid,  $10. 


==r-  Suburban  Homes  for  New  Yorkers.  25c.  — 


Woodward’s  National  Architect. 

1.000  Designs,  Plans  and  Details  for  Country, Suburban 
and  Village  Houses  ;  with  Perspective  Views,  Front  and 
Side  Elevations,  Sections,  Full  Detail  Drawings,  Specifi¬ 
cations  and  Estimates.  Also,  Detail  Drawings  to  working 
scale,  of  Brackets,  Cornices.Frencli  Roofs, Sectional  and 
Framing  Plans  of  French  Roofs,  Dormer  Windows  for 
French' Roofs,  Bay  Windows,  Inside  Shutters,  French 
"Windows,  Balconies,  Verandas,  Porches.  Lattice  Work, 
Stairs,  Newels,  Balusters,  Sliding  Doors, Window  Casings, 
Gable  Finish,  Finials,  Crestings,  Canopies,  Hoods,  Ob¬ 
servatories.  Base.  Architraves,  Plaster  Finish,  Cornices, 
Ceilings,  Hard  Wood  Mantels,  and  all  that  is  required  by 
a  Builder  to  design,  specify, erect, and  finish  in  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  style.  One  superb' quarto  volume,  post-paid,  $12. 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses. 

188  Designs  ana  Plans  of  low-priced  Cottages,  Farm- 
Houses,  and  Out-Buildings.  Post-paid,  gs.,50. 

Woodward's  Suburban  &  Country  Houses. 

70  Designs  and  Plans,  and  numerous  examples  of  the 
French  Roof.  Post-paid,  $i.5(l. 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes.  150  Designs 

and  Plans,  with  Descriptions  of  the  Manner  of  Construct¬ 
ing  Balloon  Frames.  Post-paid,  SI. 50. 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural 

Buildings.  With  Plans  for  Hot  and  Cold  Graperies. 
Conservatories,  Orchard  Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Cold 
Pits,  Hot-Beds,  &c.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Rural  Church  Architecture. 

Exemplified  in  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections  and  Details. 
By  Upjohn,  Renwiek  &  Co.  One  folio  volume,  printed 
in  colors.  45  plates.  Post-paid,  $13. 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People.  100 

Original  Designs,  with  full  Descriptions  and  Construct¬ 
ive  and  Misceuaneo.us  Details.  Post-paid,  S3® 


Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes.  Houses  suited  to 

Country  Life.  Post-paid, 

Jacques’  Manual  for  the  House,  how  to 

Build  Dwellings.  Barns,  Stables  and  Out-buildings  of  all 
kinds.  136  Designs  and  Plans.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden,  Farm 

and  Barn-Yard.  Embracing  the  Cultivation  of 
Vegetables,  Fruit,  Flowers,  all  Field  Crops,  Details  of 
Farm  Work  and  Rearing  Domestic  Animals.  New  and 
Revised  Edition.  One  vol.  Post-paid,  $3.50. 

Young'  Farmer’s  Manual. 

Vol.  I.  The  Farm  and  the  Workshop,  with  Practical 
Directions  for  laying  ont  a  Farm,  Erecting  Buildings, 
Fences,  Farm  Gates,  Selecting  good  Farm  and  Shop 
Tools,  amd  performing  Farm  Operations.  Fully  Illus¬ 
trated.  Post-paid,  $3.50. 

Young;  Farmer’s  Manual. 

Vo’.  IT.  How  to  Make  Farming  Pay,  with  full  Details  of 
Farm  Management.  Character  of  Soils.  Plowing,  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Grass  Lands.  Manures,  Farm  Implements,  Stock, 
Drainage,  planting,  Harvesting,  etc.  Illustrated.  Post¬ 
paid,  $3.50. 

Elliott’s  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees. 

For  Planting  Parks,  Gardens,  Cemeteries,  Private 
Grounds  and  Avenues.  Fully  Illustrated  and  described. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Culturist. 

The  Cultivation  of  Forest  Trees  for  Shade,  for  Shelter, 
for  Fuel,  for  Timber,  and  for  Profit.  Illustrated.  Post¬ 
paid,  $1.50. 

Husmann’s  Grapes  and  Wine. 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Native  Grape  and  Manufacture 
of  American  Wine.  By  Geo.  Husmann,  of  Missouri. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 


Burn’s  Architectural,  Engineering  and  Mechanical  Drawing  Book. 

A  Seif-Instructor  for  the  use  of  Architects,  Builders.  Students,  &c.,  with  upward  of  300  Illustrations.  Price  $3.00, 
post-paid.  This  is  the  best  work  published  on  Architectural  Drawing. 

Burn’s  Illustrated  Drawing  Book. 

For  Schools,  Students,  and  Artisans.  With  300  Illustrative  Drawings  and  Diagrams,  embracing  Pencil  Sketching, 
Perspective  and  Isometrical  Drawing.  Price  post-paid. 

Burn’s  Book  of  Ornamental  Drawing  and  Architectural  Design. 

Witli  upward  of  300  examples,  giving  instructions  in  Decorative  Drawing,  and  Architectural  Plans  for  Practice. 
Price  $3,  post-paid. 

Woodward’s  Architecture. 

New  Designs  and  Hints  on  Building,  with  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue  of  all  Books  on  Architecture  and  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Quarterly,  35e. 

NEW  BOOKS  JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Eveleth’s  School  House  Architecture. 

A  new  and  original  work.  Containing  67  Plates.  Seventeen  Designs,  with  Perspectives,  Elevations,  Plans,  Details, 
Sections,  and  Specifications,  all  drawn  to  working  scale.  With  Methods  of  Heating  and  Ventilation.  Quarto.  Post¬ 
paid,  $10.00. 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Al¬ 
phabets.  Giving  examples  in  every  style.  With 
Map  Titles,  Borders  and  Meridians,  Ciphers,  Mono¬ 
grams,  etc.,  adapted  to  the  practical  use  of  Sur¬ 
veyors,  Engineers,  Architects,  Draughtsmen,  Sign 
Painters,  Schools,  etc.  Oblong  octavo.  Post-paid, 

$3.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  GO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Gregory  on  Squashes- . . Paper,  30 

This  little  Treatise,  which  no  Farmer  or  Gardener 
ought  to  he  without,  tells  all  about  selecting  the  soil 
for  Squashes ;  how  much  manure  is  necessary ;  how  to 
prepare  and  plant ;  about  hoeing  and  cultivating ;  set¬ 
ting  of  the  fruit ;  ripeniDg,  gathering,  storing,  care 
dnring  winter,  etc.  By  James  J.  H.  Gregory.  Pa¬ 
per  covers,  12mo.  GO  pp. 

Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  the  price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Mo.hr  on  the  Grape  Vine . .  •  $1.00 

This  is  a  very  plain  discussion  of  the  structure  of  the 
Virfe,  and  the  principles  involved  in  its  pruning,  train¬ 
ing,  and  cultivation  generally.  As  the  propagation  of 
American  varieties  is  different  from  that  pursued  in 
Europe,  the  translator  has  given  an  account  of  our 
methods,  and  added  brief  notes  on  the  American  varie 
ties.  By  Prof.  Frederick  Mohr.  Cloth,  12mo,  139  pp. 
Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  the  pTice  by 
ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  GIFT. 


A  Picture  for  the  Home  Circle. 


DANDELION  TIME. 


55 


By  MRS.  LILLY  M.  SPENCER. 

The  Publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  have 
purchased  of  the  artist  this  beautiful  painting,  and  have 
issued  it  as  a  Chromo,  designing  thus  to  enable  very 
many  to  secure  >t  as  an  ornament  and  source  of 
pleasure  in  their  homes.  Mrs.  Lilly  M.  Spencer  has  al¬ 
ready  won  an  honorable  name  in  art.  Though  of  a  poetic 
imagination,  and  the  author  of  many  paintings  which 
comprise  classical  and  allegorical  subjects,  she  is  best 
known  for  her  pictures  of  domestic  life.  Her  works  of 
this  class  have  been  reproduced  in  colored  lithographs 
and  other  forms,  and  through  these  her  name  has  become 
a  familiar  one  throughout  the  country.  Finding  that 
pictures  of  a  domestic  character  with  something  of  the 
humorous  in  them  were  more  popular  than  those  to 
which  her  natural  tastes  inclined  her,  Mrs.  S.  for  some 
years  painted  such  subjects  almost  exclusively.  Her 
“  Shake  Hands,”  “  Jolly  Washerwoman,”  “  The  Gos¬ 
sips,”  and  others,  are  known  to  all  lovers  of  pictures. 
They  are  full  of  life  and  meaning,  and  at  the  same  time 
finished  with  an  accuracy  and  detail  that  few  artists 
attempt.  Among  her  latest  productions  are  “  War  Times 
at  Home,”  “  The  Home  of  the  Red,  White,  and  Blue,” 
“ The  Starry  Flag,”  “Beauty  to  the  Brave,”  etc.  In  the 
beautiful  picture  now  offered,  called 

“DANDELION  TIME,” 

three  children,  of  whom  the  youngest  is  a  plump,  rosy 
babe,  and  a  huge  Newfoundland  dog  which  they  have 
decked  with  a  dandelion  wreath,  are  represented  out  at 
play  upon  the  green  grass.  This  Chromo  is  done  in  the 
best  style,  by  Hermann  Bencke,  whose  work  equals  any 
thing  of  the  kind  done  in  this  country.  The  scene  is  full 
of  happy  life  and  cannot  fail  to  delight  both  old  and 
young. 

The  picture  would  prove  an  ornament  in  any  home, 
and  be  a  most  beautiful  and  acceptable  present  to  make 
to  a  friend.  It  is  13X1S  inches  in  size,  and  mounted  on 
linen,  will  be  sent  by  mail,  in  a  tithe,  with  all  materials 
and  directions  for  stretching. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $6.00. 

If  preferred,  the  picture  will  be  sent  by  express,  mount¬ 
ed  on  artists’  board,  all  ready  for  framing,  on  receipt  of 
the  price,  $0.00,  the  purchaser  to  pay  express  charges. 
If  ordered  in  a  frame,  it  will  be  sent  by  express,  care¬ 
fully  boxed,  on  receipt  of  prices,  as  follows : 

In  a  neat  Black-Walnut  Frame,  gilt  band . $  9.00. 

“  “  “  “  wider  gilt  band . .  10.00. 

“  carved  edged  “  “  11.00. 

“  beautiful  gilt  “  best  quality .  15.00. 

If  taken  with  a  frame  at  the  store,  245  Broadway,  the 
charge  for  boxing,  which  is  75  cents,  will  be  deducted 
from  these  prices.  In  all  eases  where  sent  by  express, 
the  purchaser  will  pay  express  charges. 

A  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  MADE  TO  THE  TRADE. 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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ANOTHER  GREAT 
REDUCTION 


TEAS. 

GREAT  SAVING  TO  CONSUMERS 

BY  GETTING  UP  CLTJRS. 

And  remunerative  to  Club  Organizers. 

THE 

Great  American  Tea 

COMPANY, 

Have  received  a  full  assortment  of 

NEW  CROP 

TEAS 


and  many,  more  arriving,  with  which  to  supply  their  cus¬ 
tomers  in  all  cases,  and  have  again 

REDUCED  THE  PRICES  OF  ALL  THEIR  TEAS 
to  the  lowest  point.  GOODS  WARRANTED  TO  GIVE 
SATISFACTION  in  all  cases  at  the  following 

LIST  OP  PRICES  : 

OOLONG,  (Black)  50,  60,  TO,  best  80c.  per  lb, 

MIXED,  (Green  and  Black)  50,  GO,  TO,  best  80c.  per  lb. 
JAPAN,  (Uncolored)  80,  90,  @1.00,  best  $'..10  per  lb. 
IMPERIAL.  (Green)  TO,  80,  90,  $1.00,  $1.10,  best  $1.20  per  lb. 
YOUNG  HYSON,  (Green)  TO,  80,  90,  $1.00,  best  $1.15  per  lb. 
GUNPOWDER.  (Green)  $1.20,  best  $1.40  per  lb. 

ENGLISH  BREAKFAST,  (Black)' 70,  80,  90,  $1.00,  best  $1.10 
per  lb. 

COFFEES 

ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY,  always  under  our  own 
supervision  and  upon' our  own  premises. 

GROUND  COFFEE,  15,  20,  25,  30,  best  35e.  per  lb. 
Hotels,  Saloons,  Boarding-House  Keepers  and  Families 
whb  use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize  in  that 
article  by  using  our  FRENCH  BREAKFAST  AND  DIN¬ 
NER  COFFEE,  which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  25  cts.  per 
pound,  and  warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

ROASTED  (Unground),  20,  25,  30,  best  35c.  per  lb. 
GREEN  (Unroasted),  20, 25,  best  30c.  per  lb. 

GETTING  UP  CLUBS. 

Let  eacli  person  wishing  to  join  in  a  club,  say  how  much 
Tea  or  Coffee  he  wants,  and  select  the  kind  and  price  from 
our  Price-List,  as  published.  Write  the  names,  kinds,  and 
amounts  plainly  on  a  list,  and  when  the  club  is  complete 
send  it  to  us  by  mail,  and  we  will  put  each  party’s  goods  in 
separate  packages,  and  mark  the  name  upon  them,  with  the 
cost,  so  there  need  be  no  confusion  in  their  distribution- 
each  party  getting  exactly  what  lie  orders,  and  no  more. 
The  cost  of  transportation,  the  members  of  the  club  can  di¬ 
vide  equitably  among  themselves. 

The  funds  to  pay  for  the  goods  ordered  can  be  sent  by 
drafts  on  New  York,  by.  Post-Office  money  orders,  or  by  Ex¬ 
press,  as  may  suit  the  convenience  of  the  club.  Or,  if  the 
amount  ordered  exceeds  thirty  dollars,  we  will,  if  desired, 
send  the  goods  by  Express,  to  “  collect  on  delivery." 
Consumers  can  save  5  to  8  profits  by  purchasing  of 

THE 

Great  American  Tea  Comp’y, 

31  &  33  Vesey  Street, 


P.  O.  Box,  5,613. 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLE. 


Uneqnaledfor  making  light  and  nutritious  Bread,  Bis¬ 
cuits,  Pastry, etc.,  and  is  used  and  approved  by  Orange  Judd, 
Esq., Editor  of  this, Journal: Drs.  M.  II.  Henry  and  R.  O.  Dore- 
mns  -  Professors  Ott  and Cliandler,  New  York  City;  Profes¬ 
sors  James  V.  Z.  Blaney  and  R.  L.  Rea, Chicago  ;  Dr.  Wm.  S. 
.  Merrill,  Cincinnati. 

WILSON,  LOCKWOOD,  EVERETT  &  CO.,  Gen’l  Agents, 
51  Murray  Street,  New  York. 

'  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING.— Robert  Morris  Cope- 

land,  Boston,  has  20  years’  experience,  and  directs  all  kinds 
of  Rural  Improvements.  Send  for  Circular. 


Thea-Nectar 


BLACK  TEA 

with 

GEEEN  TEA 
FLAVOR, 

and  will 

Suit  nil  tastes. 

Warranted  Satisfactory. 

FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE. 

And  for  sale  Wholesale  only  by  the 

GREAT  ATLANTIC  &  PACIFIC  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  5,50G.  No.  8  Churcli  St.,  N.  A'. 

Send  for  Thea-Nectar  Circular. 


Equaled  Iby  none  in  Combined  Merits  of 
Capacity,  Economy,  Durability,  Sim¬ 
plicity,  and  Perfection. 

OUR  FOMTAlSfaffi  ENGINE, 

Mounted  on  Locomotive  Boiler,  having  fire-box  and  ash-pit 
entirely  surrounded  by  water  space;  is  set  upon  legs  and 
timbers ;  occupies  little  room  ;  needs  no  brickwork ;  is 
suitable  for  use  in  any  place  where  a  power  is  required- 
in  Mills,  Shops,  Foundries  or  Printing-Booms,  or  in  Stock 
Barns,  for  grinding,  cutting,  and  steaming  food  for  stock. 
The 

STATIONARY  EICTIE 

Is  complete,  with  Governor,  Pump,  and  Heater,  with  con¬ 
nections  fitted.  The 

AORICIELTURAU  EWCwlNF, 

Supplied  with  Locomotive  Boiler,  having  fire-box  and  ash-pit 
entirely  surrounded  by  water  space ;  is  mounted  on  wheels, 
with  pole  for  attaching  horses  for  moving  from  place  to 
place ;  is  suitable  for  Grain  Threshing ,  Corn  Shelling, 
Wood  and  Shingle  Sawing,  ike. 

Circulars,  with  description  and  prices,  furnished  on  appli¬ 
cation  to 

WOOD,  TABHB  &  MQBSE, 

EATON,  MADISON  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 

HEALTH &H0ME, 

Issued  Weekly; 

A  Large,  Beautiful,  Highly  Illustrated 
and  very  Valuable  Journal,  of  20  Pages 
— full  of  Reliable,  Instructive,  and  In¬ 
teresting  Reading*  Matter,  News,  and 
Miscellany :  just  suited  to  the  Wants 
and  Wishes  of  every  Family  —  every 
Man,  Woman,  and  Child  in  America — 
whether  living  in  City  or  Country. 

Terms  : 

One  Copy,  Owe  Year,  -  -  $3.00. 

Four  Copies,  One  Year,  -  $2.75  each. 
Ten  or  more  Copies,  -  -  $2.50  each. 
Single  Numbers,  -  -  8  cents  each. 

One  copy  each  of  Hearth  and  Home 
and  American  Agriculturist  will  be  sent 
one  year  for  $4. 

CHANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


NEW  LOAN 

OF  THE 

United  States. 

The  subscriptions  to  the  New  Five  Per  Cent  Stock  of 
the  United  States  now  amount  to  about  $60,000,000.  They 
are  confidently  expected  to  reach  $200,000,000  by  the 
time  the  New  Bonds  are  ready  for  delivery  in  May.  The 
proposals  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  then  be 
changed  to  the  following  programme : 

First — Bonds  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  millions 
of  dollars,  payable  in  coin,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  United 
States,  after  ten  years  from  the  date  of  their  issue,  and 
hearing  interest  payable  quarterly  in  coin,  at  the  rate  of 
five  per  cent  per  annum. 

Second— Bonds  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  millions 
of  dollars,  payable,  in  coin,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  United 
States,  after  fifteen  years  from  the  date  of  their  issue, 
and  hearing  interest,  payable  quarterly  in  coin,  at  the 
rate  of  four  and  a  half  per  cent  per  annum. 

Third— Bonds  to  the  amount  of  seven  hundred  millions 
of  dollars,  payable  in  coin,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  United 
States,  after  thirty  years  from  the  date  of  their  issue,  and 
hearing  interest,  payable  quarterly  in  coin,  at  the  rate  of 
four  per  cent  per  annum. 

Subscriptions  to  the  loan  will  have  preference,  after 
the  above-mentioned  two  hundred  millions  are  taken  up, 
in  the  following  order,  namely : 

First — Subscriptions  for  equal  amounts  of  each  class 
of  bonds. 

Second — Subscriptions  for  equal  amounts  of  bonds 
hearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  four  and  a  half  per  cent, 
and  of  bonds  hearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent. 

Third — Subscriptions  for  any  five  per  cent  bonds  that 
may  not  be  subscribed  for  in  the  preceding  classes. 

Subscriptions  to  the  remainder  of  the  $200,000,000  of 
five  per  cents,  which  are  unconditional,  arc  now  going 
on,  and  the  bonds  will  soon  ho  issued  to  the  subscribers, 
who  can  receive  a  scrip  certificate,  in  advance,  if  they 
desire  to  pay  their  gold  or  exchange  U.  S.  5-20s  at  once, 
in  the  Registered  or  Coupon  form.  Registered  bonds 
will  he  issw;d  of  the  denominations  of  $50,  $100,  $500, 
$1,000,  $5,000,  and  $10,000;  and  coupon  bonds  of  each 
denomination  except  the  last  two.  The  interest  will  he 
payable  in  the  United  States,  at  the  office  of  the'Treasur- 
er,  any  Assistant  Treasurer,  or  Designated  Depositary  of 
the  Government,  quarterly,  on  the  first  days  of  February, 
May,  August,  and  November,  in  each  year. 

The  bonds  of  the  several  classes  aforesaid,  and  the 
interest  thereon,  are  exempt  from  the  payment  of  all 
taxes  or  dues  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  from  tax¬ 
ation  in  any  form  by  or  under  State,  municipal,  or  local 
authority. 

After  maturity,  the  bonds  last  issued  will  he  first'  re¬ 
deemed  by  classes  and  numbers,  as  may  he  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  reduction  of  the  public  debt  since  the  close  of  the 
war  of  the  Rebellion,  and  the  relief,  at  the  same  time,  to 
the  annual  burden  of  interest,  are  as  follows : 

Principal  of  debt, 1865 . $2,755,905,275 

Paid  under  Johnson .  265,595,371 

Principal,  March  4,  1S69 . $2,491,399,904 

Paid  under  Grant .  223,0S3,G73 

Present  public  debt . $2,268,316,231 

Interest  charge,  1865 .  151,832,051 

Reduced  in  four  years  by  payment  and 

funding .  25,442,501 

Interest  charge,  1869 .  $126,3S9,550 

Reduced  in  two  years  by  payment .  12,052,99S 

Present  interest  charge .  $114,336,552 

The  proposed  further  reduction  of  the  annual  inter-  , 
est  charge  upon  the  public  debt  by  refunding,  are  as 
follows : 

By  exchange  of  $500,000,000  U.  S.  G  per 

cents  for  new  five  per  cents  of  1881 .  $5,000,000 

By  exchange'  of  $300,000,000  U.  S.  6  per 

cents  for  4j4  per  cents  of  1886  .  4,500,000 

By  exchange  of  $700,000,000  U.  S.  6  per 

cents  for  4  per  cents  of  1901  .  14,000,000 

Total  saving  per  annum  by  refunding. . . .  $23,500,000 

The  whole  proceeds  of  the  New  Loans  will  be  applied 
to  the  payment  or  redemption  and  cancelation  of  the 
5-20  years  6  per  cent  bonds,  and  in  addition  to  these 
proceeds,  the  5-20s  are  now  being  reduced  by  purchase  at 
the  rate  of  $10,000,000  per  month. 

C.  C.  NORTELL, 

In  charge  of  Advertising  IT.  S.  Loan. 

TnEASURT  Office, 

New  York,  April  22. 
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DOWNING’S 

FRUITS 

AND 

FRUIT  TREES. 

BY 

A.  J.  DOWNING. 

Newly  Revised  and  Greatly 
Enlarged 

BY 

CHARLES  DOWNING. 

Octavo,  1122  Pages. 

The  original  work  of  the  late  A.  J.  Downing  appeared 
in  1845.  Some  years  after  it  was  revised  and  much  en 
larged  by  his  brother,  Charles  Downing,  who  has  again 
completed  the  work  of  a  second  revision.  Charles 
Downing  is  upon  all  hands  acknowledged  as  one  of  om 
highest  pomological  authorities.  He  writes  but  seldom, 
but  whatever  bears  his  name  is  accepted  as  the  judgment 
of  one  who  is  entirely  disinterested,  as  far  as  the  com¬ 
mercial  aspects  of  pomology  are  concerned.  The  present 
edition  contains  the  results  of  many  years’  labor  and  ex 
perience  which  have  been  devoted  to  testing  the  value 
of  fruits  and  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  them  that  should 
benefit  others. 

Recommendation  from  Hon.  MARSHALL  P.  WILDER, 
President  of  the  American  Pomological  Society. 

Boston,  Oct.  4, 1869. 

Gentlemen  : ' 

I  have  received  a  copy  from  Mr.  Charles  Downing  ot 
ihe  second  revised  edition  of  the  “Fruits  and  Fruit 
Trees  of  America.”  It  is  the  most  comprehensive  ol 
any  similar  work,  in  fact  a  complete  Encyclopedia  of 
American  Pomology  brought  down  to  the  present  time. 

The  original  edition  by  his  brother,  the  late  Andrew 
Jackson  Downing,  popular  as  it  ever  has  been,  is  made 
(doubly  interesting  and  useful  by  this  revision,  compris¬ 
ing  as  it  does  the  results  of  a  long  life  of  critical  obser 
yation. 

As  a  work  of  reference  it  has  no  equal  in  this  country 
and  deserves  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  Pomolo 
gist  in  America.  MARSHALL  P.  WILDER. 

This  elegant  and  valuable  work  will  be  an  indispensa¬ 
ble  requisite  to  every  library,  and  to  all  interested  in 
Fruits  or  Fruit  Culture. 

PRICE,  PREPAID,  $4.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  243  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  forwarded  by 
mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 
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Allen’s  (L.  F.)  American  Cattle . $  2 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture .  .  .  l 

Allen's  (R.  L.)  American  Farm  Book .  i 

Allen’s  (R.  L.  and  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book.! !  2 
Allen’s  (U.  L.)  Diseases  ol  Domestic  Animals  1 

Am.  Agricultural  Annual, ’67  to  ’71,  each  pa  50c- 

Am. Horticultural  Annual,  ’67  to  ’71,  each  pa  ”50e  ■’ 

American  Bird  Fancier . . ’ . 

American  Rose  Cnlturist  ”  ”  . . 

American 'Veeds  and  useful  Plants....  .  X 

Bement’s  Rabbit  Fancier . 

Bommer’s  Method  0f  Making  Manures . ’ . 

Bonssingault’s  Rural  Economy .  l 

Breck’sNew  Book  of  Flowers .  1 

Buist’s  Flower  Garden  Directory. .  1 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener .  .  1 

Caldwell’s  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis .  2 

Chorlton’s  Grape-Grower's  Guide . 

Cobbett's  American  Gardener . . 

Cole’s  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book . 

Cole's  Veterinarian . 

Copeland’s  Country  Life  .  5 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets .  3 

Crack  Shot,  (Barber) . 1 

Croft's  Model  Surburban  Architecture .  5 

Dadd's  (Geo.  II.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor .  1 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor... .  1 

Dana’s  Muck  Manual .  1 

Darwin’s  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants... 2  Volumes  6 

Dead  Shot;  or  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide .  1 

De  Voe’s  Market  Assistant .  2 

Downing's  Fruits  &  FruitTrees.  New  Ed.  Oct.,  1122  pp.  4 

Downing's  Landscape  Gardening..  .  6 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry . 

Elliott's  Western  Fruit  Grower's  Guide .  1 

Eveleth’s  School-House  Architecture .  in 

Field’s  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture .  .  l 

Flax  Culture .  . . 

Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports.  8vo„  2  vols .  6 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing,  Svo.,  100  eng's .  5 

Frank  Forester's  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen,  Svo. .  3 
Frank  f  orester’s  Horse  and  Horsemanship.  Svo., 2  vols.  15 

French's  Farm  Drainage .  1 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Cultnrist .  1 

Fuller's  Grape  Cultnrist .  1 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Cnlturist .  1 

Fuller’s  Strawberry  Cultnrist . 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture .  1 

Gregory  on  Squashes... 

Guenon  on  Milcli  Cows. 

Gun,  Rod  and  Saddle. 


.paper. . 


Harney’s  Barns.  Out-buildings,  and  Fences .  10 

Harris’ Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation, . cloth..  4 

Harris  on  the  Pig.  .  1 

Henderson's  Gardening  lor  Profit .  l 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture .  l 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  norsekeepers . .  1 

Hoopes'  Book  of  Evergreens .  3 

Hooper’s  Dog  and  Gun . paper,  30c...  cloth. . 

Hop  Culture . 

Hunter  and  Trapper .  l 

Jacques’  Manual  ol'  the  House .  1 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden  and  Farm-Yard .  2 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed . , . . .  2 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Grow . 2 

Johnson's  Peat  and  Its  Uses .  1 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry .  ..  1 

.  .  .....  .. 


Johnston’s  Elements  ol’  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  50 

- - - ’  ’  .  .  130 

.  1  50 


Leuchar’s  How  to  Build  Hot-IIonscs 

Lyman’s  Cotton  Culture  .  .  .  1 

Milesontlic  Horse's  Foot . . 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine .  1 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview .  .  l 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture . 

Onion  Culture . . 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . . paper,  30c. .  .cloth. . 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture . 

Parsons  on  the  Rose,  by  Samuel  B.  Parsons .  1 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer .  ..  ..  .. 

Perclieron  Horse .  1 

Potato  Culture.  (Prize  Essay) . paper.. 

Qiiinby’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  peeping.  .  1 

Randall's  Sheep  Husbandry .  1 

Randall’s  Fine-Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1 

Richardson  on  the  Dog . paper  30  cents . cloth 

Rivers’  Miniature  Fruit  Garden . .  l 

Rural  Church  Architecture,  Folio,  in  colors,  43  plates. .  12 

Saunders'  Domestic  Poultry . paper,  40c.  .hound 

Schenck’s  Gardener’s  Text  Book .  . 

Simpson's  Horse  Portraiture .  2 

Skillful  Housewife . 

Stewart’s  (John)  Stable  Book .  1 

The  Dog;  By  Dmks,  Mayhew,  and  Hutchinson .  3 

Thomas’  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery .  l 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals .  1 

Tim  Bunker  Papers . 1 

Tobacco  Culture .  . 

Turner’s  Cotton  Planter's  Manual .  1 

Wallace's  American  Trotting  Register .  5 

Wallace's  American  Stud  Book.  Vol.  1 .  10 

Warder’s  American  Pomology .  3 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens .  1 

Waring’s  Draining  for  Prolit  and  Health .  1 

Waring's  Elements  of  Agriculture .  1 

Waring’s  Earth -Closets  and  Earth  Sewage . . 

Weidenmann’s  Beautifying  Country  Homes,  a  superb 

quarto  volume,  24  lithograph  plates  in  colors .  15 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes. .  2 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People . .  3 

White’s  Cranberry  Culture .  l 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South  .  2 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm-Houses .  1 

Woodward's  Suburban  and  Country  Houses . .  1 

Woodward's  Country  Homes .  1 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings.. .  l 

Woodward’s  National  Architect .  12 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry  Keeper .  2 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse .  1 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle .  l 

Youatt  on  the  Hog .  1 

Youatt  on  Sheep. . .  1 


O.  .1.  &  Co.  keep  ill  Stock  tile  following  Books: 

Architecture.  Bv  Cummings  &  Miller .  10  00 

“  Bicknell’s  Village  Builder . 10  00 

“  Principles  and  Practice  of.  By  LoringSJenney  12  00 
“  Review  and  American  Builder’s  Journal.  By 

S.  Sloan.  In  Nos.,  each .  . 

Art  of  Saw  Filing  —  (Holly) .  ...  -  . 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States . 

Bement’s  Poulterer’s  Companion . 

Bridgeman’s  Young  Gardener's  Assistant . 

Burr’s  Vegetables  of  America .  .. 

Carpenters  and  Joiner's  Hand-Book.  (Holly) . 

Carpenter  and  Joiner,  (R.  Riddell) .  J  00 

Chemistry  oi  the  Farm,  (Nichols' .  1  25 

Cider  Maker’s  Manual  .  1  ->0 

Downing’s  Cottage  Residences .  3  00 

Downing's  Rural  Essays .  5  00 


50 

75 

1  50 

2  00 
2  50 
a  00 


Dn  Breuil’s  Vineyard  Culture,  (Dr.  Warder) .  2  00 

Farming  for  Boys .  i  50 

Fishing  in  American  Waters.  (Scott) .  350 

Flagg's  European  Vineyards .  1  50 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses . 250 

Flint’s  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Fanning . , '  '  250 

Geyelin’s  Poultry  Breeding .  '  '  1  25 

Gray’s  How  Plants  Grow  .  1  25 

Gray's  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons,  in  one  Vol  .  4  00 

Gray’s  School  and  Field  Book  oi  Botany.  2  50 

Harazthy’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making..  5  00 

Hatfield’s  American  Rouse  Carpenter.  3  50 

Horse  Training  Made  Easy  (Jennings) .  125 

Husmanit’s  Grapes*  Wine .  150 

Jennings  on  Cattle . .  .  175 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry . .  175 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases .  1  75 

Kemp's  Landscape  Gardening .  2  00 

Langstroth  on  the  Jloney  Bee  . .  2  00 

Mayiiew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor.  . .  3  00 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management .  .  3  00 

Mayiiew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers .  00 

Blanks  for  do.  do.  .  1  20 

Mechanic’s  Companion.  (Nicholson) .  3  00 

Morrell’s  American  fchepherd . .  1  75 

Mrs.  Hale's  New  Cook  Book .  2  00 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood .  1  75 

Norris’ Fisli  Cull  lire .  175 

Packard's  A  Guide  1o  the  Study  of  Insects .  6  00 

Quincy  (H011.  Josiah)  011  Soiling  Cattle .  .  125 

Rand’s  Bulbs  . .  .  3  00 

Rand’s  Flo  wers  for  Parlor  and  Garden  .  3  00 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs.  Bound.  5  vols.,  each .  1  50 

Riddell's  New  Elenienls  Hand  Railing .  5  00 

Roosevelt’s  Five  Acres  too  Much .  150 

Rural  Studies .  1  75 

Scribner’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book .  30 

Silloway’s  Modern  Carpentry .  .  2  09 

Strong’s  Cultivation  of  the  Grape .  3  00 

Tegetmeier’s  Poultry  Book . .  .  9  00 

Ten  Acres  Enough .  1  50 

The  Horse  (Stonehenge)  Eng.  edition,  8vo.,  022  pages...  3  50 

The  Mule.  (Riley) .  150 

Thomas’  Fruit  Cnlturist...  .  .  3  00 

Trapper's  Guide .  .  2  00 

Tucker’s  Register  of  Rural  Afl'airs .  SO 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages .  3  00 

Watson's  American  Home  Garden  .  2  00 

Youman’s  Household  Science  .  2  25 


ENDLESS  AMUSEMENT 


FOR 


BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 


CRANDALL’S  BUILDING  BLOCKS 

furnish  a  most  attractive  amusement  for  children.  They  are 
very  simple  in  construction,  will  stand  years  of  children’s 
handling  without  breaking,  and  give  renewed  pleasure  daily , 


Ouirclies, 

Arcltes, 

Bridges, 

Castles, 

Factories, 

Cliairs, 

Fences, 

Houses, 


Velocipedes, 

Windmills, 

Tools, 

Sleds, 

Towers, 

Boxes, 

Slseds, 

Steaml&oats 


and  other  forms  in  almost  endles3  variety,  can  he  built  with 
them,  and  when  finished,  the  structure  remains  firm,  so  that 
it  can  be  carried  about  without  falling  to  pieces, 

The  Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat,  strong  boxes,  and  a  large 
sheet,  giving  various  designs  of  buildings,  etc.,  accompanies 
each  box.  Price:  No.  1,  $2.00;  No,  3.  $1,00,  Orders  from 
the  trade  will  be  supplied  on  liberal  terms.  Address 
ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York, 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 


1871.] 


North  M  issouri 


Ju  ;A.  X  1  >  S 

For  sale  by  the 

Hannibal  &  St,  Joseph  It.  11. 

Offer  best  inducements  to  those  intending  to  emigrate  WEST. 
They  Defy  Competition. 

Send  30  cts.  for  Sectional  Map  and  Circulars  giving  all  in¬ 
formation  needed  and  state  that  you  saw  this  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist. 

EDWARD  WILDER, 

Hannibal;  Feb.  1811.  Land  Com.  II.  &  St.  Jos.  K.  II. 


ISsirsiI  laaa  giro  Yemenis. 

It.  M.  COPELAND,  Landscape  Gardener,  Boston,  Author 
of  Country  Life,  has,  during  the  last  20  years,  made  over 
400  plans  for.  laying  out  Country  Places,  Cemeteries,  Parks, 
Villages,  &c.  Superintends  work  when  desired.  First-rate 
references  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Send  for  Circular. 


Italian  Q,necns  almost  Free. 

.Offered  in  Bek- Keep nns’  Journal, 
.  Best  Agrienlt  uralPa per, one 
Year,  and  Best  Bee-Book,  for  81. 
Movable-Comb  Hives,  etc.,  for  sale. 
Agents  Wanted.  Sample  Copy,  and  Hints  to  Bee-Keep¬ 
ers  (a  ten-cent  32-page  pink  cover  pamphlet),  all  sent  free. 
Address  H.  A.  KING,  11  Mur  ray-street,  New  York. 


«*3S  SAIiU, — BY  A  LADY,  A  NEW  STEIN- 
WAY  PIANO,  cheap.  Address 

C.  W.  A.,  American  Agriculturist,  New  York. 


GRAPE  GULTURIST 

By  ANDREW  S.  FULLER. 

This  is  the  best  Book  published  on  Hardy  Grape  Culture. 

CONTENTS. 

INTRODUCTORY— BOTANICAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE 
Vine,  Propagation  by  Seed.— 1  Illustrations. 

GROWING  FROM  SEED— GATHER  WHEN  FULLY  RIPE. 

PROPAGATION  BY  SINGLE  BUDS.— MODE  OF  OPERA- 
tion,  Planting  in  Beds,  Single  Buds  in  Open  Air,  Starting 
in  Hot-Beds,  Form  of  Single  Bud  Cutting— 5  Illustrations. 

CUTTINGS  OF  UNRIPE  WOOD.— THOUSANDS  OFVINES 
are  Annually  Produced  from  Green  Cuttings.— 1  Must. 

PROPAGATING  HOUSE.— PERFECTION  SHOULD  BE 
our  Aim,  Span  Roofed  Propagating  House,  Lean-to 
Propagating  House,  Single  Roofed  House,  Flues.— 2  III 

CUTTINGS  IN  OPEN  AIR— TIME  TO  MAKE  CUTTINGS, 
Selection  of  Cuttings,  Form  of  Cuttings,  Mallet  Cuttings. 

LAYERING  THE  VINE.— THIS  IS  ONE  OF  THE  MOST 
Certain  and  Convenient  Methods  in  Use. -1  Illustration. 

GRAFTING  THE  GRAPE.— THIS  IS  AN  OLD  BUT  VERY 
Uncertain  Mode  of  Propagating  the  Grape,  but  Can  be 
Used  Successfully.— 4  Illustrations. 

■3YBRIDIZING  AND  CROSSING.— THESE  ARE  OPERA- 
tions  that  Should  Demand  the  Attention  of  Every  One 
Who  Undertakes  to  Produce  New  Varieties,  Mode  of 
Operation.-  -3  Illustrations. 

TRANSPLANTING— VINES  WILL  OFTEN  REQUIRE  ONE 
Season  of  Nursery  Culture  before  being  Planted  in  the 
Vineyard,  Ileeling-in.— 3  Illustrations. 

SOIL  AND  SITUATION.— MUCH  DEPENDS  UPON  THEM. 
Preparing  the  Soil,  Manures  and  their  Operations 

STEM  APPENDAGES:  — SPINES,  HAIRS,  LATERALS, 
Forms  of  Leaves,  Tendrils,  Buds.— 7  Illustrations. 

PLANTING  THE  VINE. —  A  GREAT  DIVERSITY  OF 
Opinion,  My  Own  Rule,  Root  Pruning,  How  to  Plant. 

GRAPE  TRELLISES, — 2  Illustrations. 

TIME  TO  PRUNE  VINES.— PRUNING  AND  TRAINING, 
Opposite  Arms,  Oblique  Arms,  A  Plan  for  Poor  Soils. 

GARDEN  CULTURE.— POSITION  OF  BORDER,  TIIAIN- 
ing  flic  Vines,  Four  Tiers  of  Arms,  Double  Stem,  Trel¬ 
lises  in  Gardens,  Training  to  Stakes,  Girdling  the  Vine, 
Removing  the  Leaves.— 0  Illustrations. 

GATHERING  THE  FRUIT.— PRESERVING  THE  FRUIT, 
Wine  Making,  Pruning  Shears.— 1  Illustration. 

INSECTS. — ROSE  CHAFER,  GRAPE  VINE  FLEA  BEE- 
tlc,  Spotted  Pelidnota,  Tree  Beetle,  Caterpillars,  l 
Bear.  Ilog  Caterpillar,  Grape  Vine  Sphinx,  Blue  Cn.rmn- 
lar,  Procris  Americana,  Leaf  Rollers,  Tlirips,  Aphis  Red 
Spider,  Vine  Scale,  Diseases,  Mildew,  Sun  Scald.— 18  liras. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  ( nearly  Seventy)  VARIETIES. 

REVIEW  OF  VARIOUS  SYSTEMS  OF  PRUNING  AND 
Training,  Reversing  the  Arms,  Single  Ann  System,  Bow 
System.  Long  Rod  Spur  System,  Upright  Canes,  Thomery 
System.— Index. 

BENT  POST-PAID.  ...  PRICE  *1A0 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New-York. 


A  SUPERB  VOLUME. 

BEAUTIFYING 

COUlTTItY  HOMES 

A  HAND-BOOK 

OF 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING. 

BY 

J .  WEIDENMANN, 

-A.  Splendid  CJunrlo  Volume. 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED 


With  numerous  fine  Wood  Engravings ,  and  with 


17  FULL-PAGE  and  7  DOUBLE-PAGE 
COLORED  LITHOGRAPHS 

OF  PLACES  ALREADY  IMPROVED. 


Make  Home  Beautiful. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 


A  home !  A  home  in  the  country  1  And  a  home  made 
beautiful  by  taste !  Here  are  three  ideas  which  invest 
with  a  triple  charm  the  subject  of  this  exquisite  vol¬ 
ume.  We  know  of  nothing,  which  indicates  a  more 
healthy  progress  among  our  countrymen  than  the  grow¬ 
ing  taste  for  such  homes.  The  American  people  are 
quick  to  follow  a  fashion,  and  it  is  getting  to  he  the 
fashion  to  have  a  place  in  the  country,  and  to  beautify 
it;  and  this  is  at  once  fed  and  guided  by  such  books  as 
this,  which  lay  down  the  just  principles  of  landscape 
gardening,  and  teach  all  how  to  use  the  means  at  their 
disposal.  This  book  is  prepared  with  careful  judgment. 
It  includes  many  plans,  and  furnishes  minute  instruc¬ 
tion  for  the  laying  out  of  grounds  and  the  planting  of 
trees.  We  have  found  very  great  pleasure  in  a  first  in¬ 
spection,  and  doubt  not  that  when  another  summer  re¬ 
turns,  we  shall  find  the  book  as  practically  useful  as  it 
is  beautiful  to  the  eye  and  exciting  to  the  imagination. — 
IV.  Y.  Evangelist. 

Orange  Judd  &  Co.  have  just  issued  a  hook  that  hun¬ 
dreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  our  readers  will  he  glad  to 
have.  It  is  a  quarto  volume,  devoted  to  views  and  plans 
of  grounds  around  and  about  rural  residences,  homes  in 
the  country;  actual  pictures  of  lawns  laid  out,  with 
walks,  and  fountains,  and  trees,  each  particular  tree  and 
bush  being  on  the  spot  where  it  stands  in  the  grounds  ; 
for  all  these  are  actual  sketches  of  places  owned  and  laid 
out  by  persons  whose  names  are  given  with  them,  so  that 
the  places  themselves  may  he  visited  by  any  body  who 
wishes  to  see  them.  It  will  he  good  economy  for  any 
one  who  wishes  to  go  into  the  luxury  of  rural  residence 
to  buy  this  hook — it  will  cost  only  fifteen  dollars— and 
will  save  fifteen  hundred,  perhaps  as  many  thousands,  by 
opening  one’s  eyes  to  see  what  is  to  he  done,  and  what  it 
will  cost  to  do  it. — IV.  V.  Obsener. 


We  have  from  Orange  Judd  &  Co.  a  magnificent 
manual,  entitled  Beautifying  Country  Homes;  a  Hand- 
Book  of  Landscape  Gardening.  It  is  a  brief  treatise  on 
landscape  gardening  and  architecture,  explaining  the 
principles  of  beauty  which  apply  to  it,  and  making  just 
those  practical  suggestions  of  which  every  builder  and 
owner  of  a  little  land,  who  desires  to  make  the  most  of 
it  in  the  way  of  convenience  and  taste,  stands  in  need; 
in  regard  to  lawns,  drainage,  roads,  drives,  walks,  grad¬ 
ing,  fences,  hedges,  trees— their  selection  and  their 
grouping,  flowers,  water,  ornamentation,  rock-work, 
tools,  and  general  improvements.  The  chapter  on  “im¬ 
proving  new  places  economically  ”  would  he  worth  much 
more  than  the  cost  of  the  hook  ten  times  over  to  many 
persons.  The  whole  is  illustrated,  not  only  by  little 
sketches,  hut  by  a  series  of  full  page  lithographs  of  places 
which  have  been  actually  treated  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  laid  down,  with  lists  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
other  useful  suggestions.  Wc  have  never  met  with  any 
thing- — and  we  have  given  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  bought  a  great  many  books  upon  it— -which 
seemed  to  us  so  helpful  and,  in  general,  so  trustworthy 
ns  this  treatise,  which  we  heartily  commend.  We  omit¬ 
ted  to  say  that  it  has  been  done  by  Mr.  J.  Wcidenmaim, 
Superintendent  of  the  City  Park,  and  of  Cedar  Hill  Ceme¬ 
tery,  Hartford,  Conn.—  Congregationalisl  (Boston). 

Price,  Prepaid,  $15.00. 


ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  VALUABLE  BOOK. 

GARDENING  FOR  PROFIT* 


IN  THE  MARKET  AND  FAMILY  GARDEN. 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON. 

Illustrated. 

This  is  the  first  work  on  Market  Gardening  ever  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  country.  Its  author  is  well  known  as  a 
market  gardener  of  nineteen  years’  successful  experience. 
In  this  work  he  has  recorded  this  experience,  and  giver 
without  reservation  the  methods  necessary  to  the  profita¬ 
ble  culture  of  the  commercial  or 

MARKET  GARDEN. 

It  is  a  work  for  which  there  has  long  been  a  demand, 
and  one  which  will  commend  itself,  not  only  to  those 
who  grow  vegetables  for  sale,  hut  to  the  cultivator  of  the 

FAMILY  GARDEN 

To  whom  it  presents  methods  quite .  different  from  the 
old  ones  generally  practiced.  It  is  an 

ORIGINAL  AND  PURELY  AMERICAN 

work,  and  not  made  up,  as  books  on  gardening  too  often 
are,  by  quotations  from  foreign  authors. 

Everything  is  made  perfectly  plain,  and  the  subject 
treated  in  all  its  details,  from  the  selection  of  the  soil  to 
preparing  the  products  for  market.  Frames,  Hot-beds, 
and  Forcing  Houses,  the  management  of  which  is  usually 
so  troublesome  to  the  novice,  are  fully  described,  and  tho 
conditions  of  success  and  causes  of  failure  clearly  stated . 

The  success  of  the  market  gardeners  near  New  York 
City  is  proverbial,  and  this  work  sets  forth  most  plainly 
the  means  by  which  this  success  has  been  attained.  Val¬ 
uable  hints  are  given  to  those  who  would  raise  Vegetables 
at  the  South  for  northern  markets. 

The  following  synopsis  of  its  contents  will  show  tho 
scope  of  the  work  : 

Men  Fitted  for  tHc  Business  of  Gardening. 

THe  Amount  of  Capital  Required  and 

‘Working  Force  per  Acre. 

Px-ofits  of  Market  Gardening. 

Location,  Situation,  and  Laying  Out. 

Soils,  Drainage,  and  Preparation. 

Manures.  Implements. 

Uses  and  Management  of  Cold  Frames. 

Formation  and  Management  of  Ilot-bed a 

Forcing  Pits  or  Grccn-Uouscs. 

Seeds  and  Seed  Raising. 

How,  When,  and  Where  to  Sow  Seeds. 

Transplanting.  Insects.  • 

Packing  of  Vegetables  for  Skipping. 

Preservation  of  Vegetables  in  'Winter. 

Vegetables,  their  Varieties  and  Cultivation. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  PRICE,  $1.50, 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York, 
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n  s  (Li.  iiurai  ru  cmiecime .  1 

a's  (R.  L.)  American  Farm  Rook .  1 

n’s  (R.  L.  and  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book.. .  2 
n’a  (It.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .  1 


BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  2X5  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  forwarded  by 
mail, postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Allen's  (L.  F.)  American  Cattle . $  2  50 

Allen's  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture .  1 

Allen' 

Allen 
Allen'  . 

Am.  Agricultural  Annual,  '6?  to  '71,  each,  pa.,  50e.;  clo. 
Am.Horticultural  Annual,  '67  to  ’71,  each,  pa.,  50c.;  clo. 

American  Bird  Fancier . 

American  Rose  Culturist . 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants .  1 

Bement's  Rabbit  Fancier . . 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures . 

Bonssingault’s  Rural  Economy .  1 

Breck'sNew  Book  of  Flowers  .  1 

Buist’s  Flower  Garden  Directory .  1 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener .  1 

Caldwell’s  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis .  2 

Chorlton’s  Grape-Grower's  Guide.. . 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener . . 

Cole’s  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book . 

Cole’s  Veterinarian . _ 

Copeland’s  Country  Life . 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets .  3 

Crack  Shot,  (Barber).  . .  1 

Croft's  Model  Surburban  Architecture .  5 

Dadd's  (Geo.  H.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor .  1 

Dadd's  American  Cattle  Doctor .  1 

Dana’s  Muck  Manual .  X 

Darwin’s  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants... 2  Volumes  6 

Dead  Shot;  or  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide. .  1 

De  Voe’s  Market  Assistant .  2 

Downing’s  Fruits  &  Fruit  Trees.  New  Ed.  Oct.,  1122  pp.  4 

Downing's  Landscape  Gardening .  6 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry . 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit  Grower's  Guide .  1 

Eveleth’s  School-House  Architecture .  10 

Field’s  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture .  1 

Flax  Culture . 

Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports.  8vo.,  2  vols .  (j 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing,  Svo.,  100  eng’s .  5 

Frank  Forester's  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen,  8vo. .  3 
Frank  Forester’s  Horse  and  Horsemanship.  8vo.,2  vols.  15 

French's  Farm  Drainage . .  1 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Culturist . : .  1 

Fuller's  Grape  Culturist .  1 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist- .  1 

Fuller’s  Strawberry  Culturist . 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture .  1 

Gregory  on  Squashes . paper.. 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows .  . . ; . 

Gun,  Rod  and  Saddle .  1 

Harney’s  Barns,  Out-buildings,  and  Fences .  10 

Harris’ Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation, . cloth..  4 

Harris  on  the  Pig. .  1 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit .  1 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture. . . .  1 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horsekeepers .  1 

Hoopes’  Book  of  Evergreens .  S 

Hooper’s  Dog  and  Gun . paper,  30c...  .cloth.. 

Hop  Culture . . 

Hunter  and  Trapper . 1 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  House . .  1 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden  and  Farm-Yard .  2 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed .  2 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Grow .  2 


Johnston's  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1 

Leucliar’s  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses .  1 

Lyman’s  Cotton  Culture .  1 
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Rural  Church  Architecture,  Folio,  in  colors,  45  plates. .  12 

Saunders'  Domestic  Poultry . paper,  40c.  .bound 

Schenck’s  Gardener’s  Text  Book . 

Simpson’s  Horse  Portraiture .  2 

Skillful  Housewife . 

Stewart’s  (John)  Stable  Book .  1 
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Thomas’  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery .  1 

Thompson's  Food  of  Animals .  1 

Tim  Bunker  Papers . 1 
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Turner’s  Cotton  Planter’s  Manual .  1 
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Waring's  Elements  of  Agriculture .  1 
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Welden m aim's  Beautifying  Country  Homes,  a  superb 

quarto  volume,  24  lithograph  plates  in  colors .  15 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes. . 2 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People . .  3 

White’s  Cranberry  Culture.  .  1 

White's  Gardening  for  the  South  .  2 
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Woodward's  Country  Homes .  1 
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Wright’s  Practical  Poultry  Keeper .  2 
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Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle .  1 

Youatt  on  the  Hog . 1 

Youatt  on  Sheep .  1 
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ENDUBSS  AMUSEMENT 


FOR 

:  BOYS  AMD  GIRLS. 

CRANDALL’S  BUILDING  BLOCKS 

furnish  a  most  attractive  amusement  for  children.  They  are 
very  simple  in  construction,  will  stand  years  of  children’s 
handling  without  breaking,  and  give  renewed  pleasure  daily. 


Otsorclie*, 

Ar  cites, 

l£s-i«lg’es, 

Castles, 

factories, 

Chairs, 

Fences, 

Mouses, 


Velocipedes, 

Windmills, 

Tools, 

Sleds, 

Towers, 

lloxes, 

Pilieds, 

Steamhoats 


and  other  forms  in  almost  endless  variety,  can  be  built  with 
them,  and  when  finished,  the  structure  remains  firm,  so  that 
it  can  be  carried  about  without  falling  to  pieces. 

The  Blocks  arc  put  up  in  neat,  strong  boxes,  and  a  large 
sheet,  giving  various  designs  of  buildings,  etc.,  accompanies 
each  box.  Price:  No.  1,  $2.00;  No.  3,  $1.00.  Orders  from 
the  trade  will  be  supplied  on  liberal  terms.  Address 
ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 


WOOD’S  HOUSEHOLD 

ZINE  is  the  largest  and  best  Original  Dollar 
Monthly  in  the  world.  A  $1U0  Prize  Story  complete  in  every 
number.  Forty  pages  of  other  matter.  Yearly,  $1.  Wood’s 
Pocket  Magnifier  (price  $1.50)  and  the  Magazine  will-be 
mailed  to  any  address  for  $1.50.  Magazine  two  years  in  ad¬ 
vance,  witli  Magnifier,  for  $2.  Prang’s  Easter  Morning 
Chromo  (worth  $3)  and  Magazine  three  years,  for  only  $3. 
Splendid  Premiums  for  Clubs.  Specimen  copy  free.  Ad¬ 
dress  S.  S.  WOOD  &  CO.,  Newburgh,  N.Y. 


THE  “  LANDSCAPE” 


Lawn  Mower. 


Price  $25 


Tlie  Editors  of  the  American  Agriculturist  say : 

“Tlie  ’  LANDSCAPE  ’  lias  thus  far  been  the  most 
popular.” 


LAJY0SKS2S,  FKAKY  &  CLARK, 

53  CHAMBERS  STREET,  N.  V. 


COMPOSITE 
Iron  Works  Co. 

EXCLUSIVE  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT 

Composite  Chilled  Iron  Work, 

GATES,  RAILINGS,  GUARDS,  BEDSTEADS,  ETC. 
IMPROVED  WIRE  WORK 

FOR  BANK,  COUNTER,  AND  OFFICE 
RAILINGS,  LAWN,  COTTAGE, 

AND  FARM  FENCES. 

Also,  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  STATUARY, 
STABLE  FITTINGS,  etc. 

109  MERCER  ST  near  PRINCE  ST., 

NEW  YORK. 


Maiin’s  Improved  Double  Trolling  Spoon. 


Stands  unequaled  for  catching  Pike,  Pickerel,  Bass,  Trout, 
etc.  Sent  by  mail.  Price,  $1.00.  John  H.Mann,  Syracuse, N.Y. 


INVEIilMS 


Who  wish  to  secure 
PATENTS  should 
write  to  MUNN  & 
CO.,  37  Park  Row, 
New  Yorkjor  Advice  and  Pamphlet,  108  page, », FREE. 

~  MINTON’S  ENCAUSTIC  TILES,  ~ 

CARNKIRK  VASES  for  Lawns  and  Gardens, 
Chimney  Tops,  etc. 

MILLER  &  COATES,  279  Pearl-st.,  New  York. 
^AlftSFEnr  DDRDER  — 

See  advertisem  ent  on  another  page. 

■p©18  SALK.— BY  A  LADY,  A  NEW  STEIN- 

AY  AY  PIANO,  Cheap.  Address 

C.  W.  A.,  American  Agriculturist,  New  Y'ork. 


SMALL  FRUIT  CULTURIST. 


By  ANDREW  S.  FULLER. 

It  tells  all  about 

STRAWBERRIES. 

RASPBERRIES. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

BARBERRIES. 

DWARF  CHERRIES. 
CURRANTS. 

GOOSE  BERRIES. 
CRANBERRIES. 
HUCKLEBERRIES. 
CORNELIAN  CHERRIES. 


This  book  covers  the  whole  ground  of  Propagation, 
Culture,  Varieties,  Packing  for  Market,  etc. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  -  PRICE,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 
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“AGRICULTURE  13  THE  &1Q9T  HEALTHFUL,  MOST  USEFUL,  AN I)  MOST  NOBLE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  MAN.”- Washington. 


OEAisfiE  JUi)D  &  co.,  )  ESTABLISHED  IN  1842.  (  $i.;o  peh  annum,  iu  advance. 

PUBLISHERS  AND  PROPRIETORS.  >  SINGLE  NUMBER,  15  CENTS. 
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HEAD  OF  JERSEY  BULL  “WACHUSETT  .’’—Drawn  from  Life  by  Edwin  Forbes.— Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


This  picture  is  a  portrait  of  a  very  fine  Jer¬ 
sey  bull ;  in  fact,  one  at  least  of  the  finest  ever 
bred  in  this  country.  His  color  is  French 
gray  and  black,  shaded  on  the  back  into  red¬ 
dish  brown,  with  all  tlie  black  points  so  much 
sought  after  and  admired  by  liigh-fanciers  of 
this  breed  of  cattle.  Wachusett  was  bred  by 
J.  P.  Swam,  Esq.,  of  Bronxville,  N.  Y.,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  careful  and  observant 


breeders  in  the  country.  He  lias  imported  a 
large  number  of  very  fine  animals  from  the 
Channel  Islands,  both  Jersey  and  Guernsey, 
and  has  a  thorough  understanding  of  their 
characteristics  and  good  qualities  ;  and  in  his 
opinion  Wachusett  will  compare  favorably  with 
any  Jersey  bull  that  can  be  shown  here  or  else¬ 
where.  At  two  years  old  he  was  a  terror  not 
only  to  evil-doers,  but  to  all  strangers,  but  now 


at  four  years  old  be  is  much  more  quiet,  and 
his  keeper  fondles  him  like  a  kitten.  The  good 
qualities  of  the  Jerseys  and  Guernseys  consist 
of  richness  of  milk,  which  in  the  proportion  of 
cream  excels  that  of  all  other  breeds,  averaging 
in  a  small  herd,  which  we  have  tested  with  the 
lactometer  22  per  cent.  Wachusett  was  pur¬ 
chased  for  an  American  Agriculturist  premium 
in  1867,  and  is  now  owned  by  L.  A.  Chase 
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PHASES  OF  THE  MOON. 


MOON. 

BOSTON. 

N.  YORK. 

W-VSIl’N. 

cha’ston 

CHICAGO. 

P. 

H.  M. 

ir.  M. 

II.  M. 

IT.  M.‘ 

II.  M. 

Full . 

3 

1  43  m . 

1  31  m. 

1  19  m 

1  7  ill. 

0  37  m . 

3(1  Quart... 

9 

7  53  ev. 

7  41  ev. 

7  29  ev. 

7  17  ev. 

0  47  ev. 

New  Moon 

17 

9  45  ev. 

9  33  ev. 

9  21  ev. 

9  9  ev. 

8  39  ev. 

1st  Quart. 

25 

6  0  ev. 

5  48  ev. 

5  36  ev. 

5  24  ev. 

4  54  ev. 

A  'IVIawg-tilar  Marrow. — A  correspond¬ 
ent  sends  us  a  drawing  and  description  of  a  triangular 
harrow  which  he  has  constructed.  It  does  not  differ  es¬ 
sentially  from  the  well-known  Geddes  harrow.  For  a 
heavy  harrow,  and  for  working  among  stumps,  the  tri¬ 
angular  foam  has  manifest  advantages. 
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We  have  had  a  remarkably  favorable  and  early 
spring  for  getting  in  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  peas, 
and  it  is  probable  that  an  unusually  large  breadth 
of  wheat  and  oats  have  been  sown.  For  a  year  or 
two  past  oats  have  proved  a  more  profitable  crop 
than  barley,  and  many  farmers  who  usually  sow 
barley  have  this  year  sown  oats  instead.  In  the 
great  spring  wheat  sections  of  Wisconsin,  Illinois, 
and  Minnesota,  the  crop  was  sown  unusually  early 
and  in  good  condition,  and  the  prospects,  so  far,  are 
highly  favorable  for  a  large  yield.  As  a  rule,  also, 
winter  wheat  looks  well. 

The  early  spring  has  given  farmers  an  unusually 
long  season  for  plowing ;  and  tlie  presumption  is 
that  they  have  availed  themselves  of  it,  and  that  a 
large  area  has  been,  or  will  be,  planted  to  corn  and 
potatoes.  It  is  true  that  high  wages  have  induced 
a  good  many  farmers  to  leave  their  operations. 
But  on  the  whole  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  a  large 
breadth  has  been  planted,  and  that  the  cultivation 
and  harvesting  will  require  as  much  labor  as 
hitherto,  and  consequently  high  wages  must  still 
be  paid.  The  country  will  prosper,  though  those 
who  work  for  farmers  will  do  better  than  the 
farmers  themselves.  And  there  is  no  remedy  for 
this  unsatisfactory  condition  of  affairs  except  in 
better  farming — that  is,  in  raising  as  much  grain 
on  half  a  million  acres  as  wc  now  do  on  a  million. 

Mints  about  Work. 

Com. — Small  early  varieties  may  still  be  planted. 
Soak  the  seed  in  6oft  water  for  34  hours,  and  if  the 
ground  is  warm,  moist,  and  mellow,  the  plants  will 
be  up  in  a  few  days.  The  great  business  of  the 
corn-grower  this  month  is  to  cultivate,  cultivate, 
cultivate.  Something  may  still  be  done  by  appl^  ing 
plaster,  or  plaster,  ashes,  and  lien-dung,  mixed,  on 
the  young  plants  in  the  hill ;  but  the  main  reliance 
now  is  on  the  cultivator.  There  was  much  sod  land 
plowed  early  this  spring  for  corn,  and  not  a  little 
of  it  was  planted  while  the  soil  was  cold  and  sod¬ 
den  underneath.  In  such  eases  a  good  crop  can 
only  be  expected  by  deep  and  thorough  cultivation. 
Anil  the  implement  should  be  of  the  best  kind — 
one  that  wiH  not  slip  over  the  hard  spots.  Many 


are  not  sufficiently  careful  on  this  latter  point. 
The  loose  soil  that  needs  the  least  cultivation  gets 
the  most,  while  the  clay  spots  that  need  the  most 
get  the  least.  It  canuot  be  too  often  repeated  that 
there  is  an  immense  advantage  in  starting  the  cul¬ 
tivator  the  moment  the  rows  can  be  distinguished. 
If  necessary,  set  the  cultivator  very  narrow,  and  go 
only  once  in  a  row,  and  as  deep  as  it  can  be  rnn 
without  tearing  up  the  sod  too  much.  In  a  few 
days  run  closer  to  the  plants;  and  if  the  rows  are 
not  absolutely  straight,  it  may  be  necessary,  in 
order  to  get  closer  to  the  plants,  to  go  twice  in  a 
row.  Less  hoeing  and  more  cultivating  should  be 
the  motto  of  tlie  corn-grower.  Clean  and  thorough 
cultivation  will  often  add  one-third  to  the  yield  of 
the  corn,  and  the  land  will  be  in  far  better  con¬ 
dition  for  the  following  crops  of  grain  and  grass. 

Potatoes. — We  believe  in  early  planting,  especially 
for  Pcachblows  nud  other  late-growing  varieties. 
But  we  have  had  good  crops  of  Flukes  and  other 
early  kinds  planted  as  late  as  the  first  week  in 
June.  Where  potatoes  were  planted  early  and 
deep,  a  harrow  run  over  the  land  just  as  the  po¬ 
tatoes  are  breaking  tlie  crust,  will  destroy  millions 
of  small  weeds  without  pulling  up  one  potato  in  a 
thousand.  Tlie  cultivator  should  be  used  as  early, 
as  deep,  and  as  frequently  as  possible,  and  con¬ 
tinued  until  there  is  danger  of  disturbing  the  roots 
or  tubers. 

Plaster  or  Gypsum  may  still  be  sown  with  advan¬ 
tage  on  clover,  corn,  peas,  etc.  Where  the  sowing 
costs  more  than  tlie  plaster,  put  on  two  or  three 
bushels  per  acre;  but  when  plaster  is  dear,  we 
should  not  sow  more  than  a  bushel  per  acre. 

Beans. — Drill  in  the  beans  on  good,  clean  land, 
or  on  clover  sod,  feet  apart,  and  10  inches 
apart  in  the  rows,  and  say  4  beans  in  a  hill;  or 
drill  in  the  beans  2  or  3  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 
The  latter  plan  sometimes  gives  the  largest  yield, 
but  it  is  more  work  to  hoe  and  pull  the  crop. 
Beans  may  be  sown  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the 
month,  but  the  earlier  in  the  month  the  better. 

Root  Crops. — If  not  already  sown,  beets,  mangels, 
parsnips,  and  carrots  should  be  put  in  at  once.  It 
is  a  waste  of  labor  and  expense  to  sow  any  of  these 
crops,  except  tlie  land  is  rich,  clean,  and  mellow. 
Mangels  will  produce  an  immense  quantity  of  val¬ 
uable  food  per  acre,  but  they  require  the  richest  of 
land.  A  good  plan  is  to  mark  off  the  rows  27 
inches  apart  (or  tlie  width  of  tlie  wagon  wheels), 
and  ridge  up  the  land,  and  then  put  25  or  30  loads 
of  well-rotted  manure  per  acre  in  tlie  rows,  spread¬ 
ing  it  evenly  and  breaking  up  tlie  lumps;  then 
split  the  rows  and  cover  up  the  manure ;  then  roll 
down  the  ridges  and  drill  in  the  seed,  at  the  rate  of 
5  lbs.  per  acre.  As  soon  as  tlie  plants  can  be  seen, 
run  the  cultivator  between  tlie  rows,  and  thin  out 
the  plants  a  foot  apart.  Many  of  the  English 
growers  prefer  to  dibble  in  the  seed  15  inches 
apart,  putting  two  or  three  seeds  in  each  hill. 
This  is  done  to  save  labor  in  hoeing.  And  it  has 
another  advantage — you  can  soak  the  seed  for  24 
or  36  hours  before  planting,  thus  gaining  several 
days  tlie  start  of  the  weeds. 

Ruta-bagas  need  not  be  sown  before  the  middle 
or  end  of  tlie  month.  Same  preparation  as  for 
mangels.  Never  sow  them  broadcast.  Let  the 
land  be  clean,  mellow,  and  rich,  and  drill  in  the 
seed  at  the  rate  of  2  lbs.  per  acre,  on  the  fresh- 
stirred,  moist  soil.  Thin  out  to  10  inches  or  a  foot 
apart.  There  is  no  remedy  for  the  fly.  Thick 
seeding,  aud  pushing  the  plants  rapidly  forward  by 
the  use  of  superphosphate,  will  greatly  lessen  the 
chances  of  injury.  On  a  small  scale,  something 
may  be  done  by  dusting  slaked  lime  or  plaster  on 
aud  under  the  plants  when  the  dew  is  on.  Plaster 
is  good  for  the  crop,  and  lime  will  not  hurt  it. 

Corn  for  soiling. — Select  land  near  the  barn-yard, 
and  make  it  as  rich  as  possible.  It  cannot  be  too 
rich.  Never  sow  this  crop  broadcast.  Prepare 
the  land,  and  mark  it  one  way  as  for  other  corn; 
then  drill  in  the  seed,  at  the  rate  of  4  bushels  pel 
acre;  or  if  you  have  no  drill,  plow  out  a  shallow 
furrow,  and  sow  the  seed  in  the  furrow — say  a  pint 
to  flfteen  or  twenty  yards.  Keep  the  land  clean 
and  mellow  by  the  frequent  use  of  the  cultivator. 
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Peas. — la  sections  where  the  “bug”  affects  the 
peas,  it  is  sometimes  customary  to  sow  this  crop 
the  first  or  second  week  in  June.  The  bug  seldom 
attacks  crops  sown  so  late.  But  the  yield  is  usually 
small. 

Summer-fallows  for  'Wheat. — On  clover  sod,  not 
over  three  years  old,  a  summer-fall* w  on  clay 
ground  is  the  best  of  all  preparations  for  wheat. 
Break  up  the  soil  early  in  June.  Harrow  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  continue  to  harrow  or  cultivate  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  kill  weeds  ;  then  cross-plow  in  July, 
and  harrow,  cultivate,  and  roll.  Plow  again  the 
last  of  August,  and  drill  in  the  wheat.  Some 
farmers  break  up  the  land  in  June,  and  do  not 
plow  again,  depending  on  the  frequent  u>se  of  the 
cultivator  and  harrows  to  keep  down  the  weeds. 
On  light,  loamy  soil,  such  treatment  docs  very 
well;  but  heavy  soil  should  be  plowed  twice  or 
three  times.  An  old,  tough  sod,  broken  up  in  June, 
does  not  make  a  good  fallow  for  wheat.  Better 
fallow  it  for  oats,  or  break  it  up  early  in  the  fall, 
and  plant  corn  in  the  spring. 

Weeds. — If  not  already  done,  pull  Out  red-root 
from  winter  wheat.  Spud  the  thistles;  pull  docks 
after  a  soaking  rain, while  the  ground  is  loose.  At¬ 
tend  to  the  weeds  in  the  fence  corners  and  along 
the  ditches,  and  around  stone  heaps,  and  suffer 
none  to  go  to  seed.  The  oftener  thistles  and 
other  weeds  can  be  mown  in  pastures,  the  better. 
The  weeds  generally  rob  us  of  half  our  profits,  and 
often  take  the  whole.  Declare  a  war  of  extermina¬ 
tion.  Give  up  the  silly  notion  that  weeds  cannot 
be  killed  and  go  at  the  business  with  energy  and 
promptness,  and  success  will  attend  him  who  per¬ 
severes.  Recollect  that  it  is  the  last  blow  that  kills. 
If  you  stop  short  of  this,  your  labor  is  thrown  away. 

Horses. — Feed  liberally  and  regularly,  and  groom 
thoroughly.  Do  not  work  them  too  many  hours. 
From  7  A.  M.  until  11:30  A.  M.,  and  from  1:30  P. 
M.  to  6  P.  M.,  if  kept  steadily  at  work,  is  long 
enough.  Let  them  rest  in  the  stable  and  not  in  the 
field.  Give  cut  feed  and  allow  them  plenty  of  time 
to  digest  it.  Nearly  all  our  horse  complaints  come 
from  indigestion — and  this  arises  very  frequently 
from  working  too  hard  and  too  soon  after  eating. 

Working  Oxen  differ  essentially  from  horse*  in 
their  digestive  organs.  The  horse  lias  but  one 
stomach  and  that  a  very  small  one,  while  the  ox 
has  four,  and  one  of  these  is  capable  of  carrying  a 
large  quantity  of  food  that  the  ox  can  bring  up  and 
cot  at  his  leisure.  Oxen  may  bo  worked  for  this  rea¬ 
son  far  more  hours  than  a  horse  without  injury; 
neither  do  they  require  such  rich  food.  If  they  are 
allowed  too  much  grain  or  meal,  much  of  it  is 
voided  undigested.  Feed  them  all  they  will  digest, 
but  it  is  a  waste  to  give  more.  It  is  well  to  work 
them  earlier  and  later  than  horses,  and  let  them 
rest  in  the  shade  during  the  extreme  heat  of  the 
day.  They  should  be  well  cleaned  every  day  with 
currycomb  and  brush. 

The  Dairy. — Let  everything  about  the  dairy  be 
done  with  unvarying  regularity  and  with  scrupu¬ 
lous  cleanliness.  Tolerate  no  noise,  harsh  words 
or  rough  treatment.  Never  hurry  or  run  the  cows, 
or  excite  them  iu  any  way.  Milk  with  a  steady, 
unceasing  flow,  and  leave  not  a  drop  in  the  udder. 
Next  to  liberal  feed,  pure  water  and  clean  milking, 
we  place  in  importance,  petting  the  cows.  A  dairy 
farmer  must  be  a  gentleman.  And  the  cows  like  to 
see  a  kind-hearted,  sensible  woman  in  the  yard  or 
stable  at  milking  time !  Let  every  dairy  utensil  be 
scalded  every  day.  Mere  washing  iii  warm  water 
will  not  answer.  The  water  must  be  boiling  hot. 
Nearly  all  the  trouble  of  the  butter  not  coming, 
bad  flavor,  etc.,  arises  from  ignorance  of  or  inatten¬ 
tion  to  the  necessity  of  having  the  water  boiling 
hot.  A  dirty  vessel  dipped  in  boiling  hot  water  for 
a  minute  or  two  is  far  better  than  one  that  has  been 
washed  perfectly  clean  in  merely  warm  water,  but 
not  scalded.  The  hot  water  penetrates  into  every 
pore  or  crack,  and  destroys  the  germs  of  the  fungus 
that  produces  the  mischief. 

Sheep. — Tag  all  that  need  it,  and  wash  the  sheep 
as  soon  as  the  water  is  warm,  but  not  earlier.  At¬ 
tend  to  the  washing  yourself  and  recollect  that  it  will 


be  better  (at  least  for  the  sheep)  to  allow  the  wash¬ 
ers  more  warm  coffee  than  whiskey.  A  little  grain 
for  a  week  or  ten  days  before  and  after  washing, 
will  do  much  to  prevent  the  sheep  from  taking 
cold— and  it  will  start  the  oil  sooner  after  washing, 
and  they  can  be  sheared  earlier.  If  a  shearer  is 
rough  with  the  sheep,  kick  him  out  of  the  barn — 
figuratively,  of  course.  Fat,  long  wooled  sheep 
should  be  fasted  a  few  hours  before  shearing.  Look 
out  for  foot-rot.  On  the  first  symptom  of  lame¬ 
ness,  separate  the  lame  sheep,  and  dress  the  feet  of 
the  whole  flock  with  a  strong  solution  of  carbolic 
acid.  There  is  nothing  better  than  carbolic  acid  to 
cure  the  foot-rot,  and  nothing  so  good  as  a  preven¬ 
tive.  Lambs  troubled  with  ticks  should  be  dipped 
in  a  weak  solution  of  carbolic  acid — say  a  gallon  of 
the  crude  acid  to  twenty  gallons  of  water. 

Swine. — Spring  pigs  intended  for  the  butcher  next 
winter  should  be  favored  in  the  distribution  of  the 
milk,  and  should  have  nearly  as  much  corn  or  corn- 
meal  as  they  will  eat,  with  a  few  hours’  run  every 
day,  if  possible,  in  a  good  clover  pasture.  If  in¬ 
tended  to  be  kept  until  eighteen  months  old,  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  give  so  much  grain.  If  of 
a  good  breed  they  will  thrive  well  on  clover,  and  a 
pint  of  corn  each,  per  dajr,  increasing  the  quantity 
as  they  get  older.  Fall  pigs  should  have  the  same 
treatment,  with  the  exception  of  being  allowed 
more  corn.  In  our  experience  there  is  no  way  of 
making  cheaper  or  better  pork  than  allowing  well- 
bred,  early  fall  pigs  that  have  been  well  wintered, 
to  have  the  run  of  a  good  clover  pasture  and  a  lib¬ 
eral  allowance  of  corn  during  the  summer  and 
autumn.  See  that  all  the  pigs  have  abundance  of 
fresh  water.  If  any  are  taken  sick  separate  them 
from  the  rest  of  the  herd.  Some  farmers  say  if 
they  feed  corn  to  pigs  in  summer  they  eat  but  lit¬ 
tle  clover.  This  is  because  the  corn  is  not  fed  reg¬ 
ularly,  and  the  pigs  are  constantly  expecting  the 
corn.  Feed  regularly  night  and  morning,  and  none 
at  any  other  time,  and  you  will  have  no  trouble. 

Haying. — Clover  will  be  ready  to  cut  towards  the 
last  of  the  month.  Sec  that  everything  is  ready. 

Implements  and  Machines. — We  probably  shall  not 
need  sleighs  before  next  winter!  And  it  would  be 
well  to  stow  them  away  under  cover  for  the  sum¬ 
mer.  And  so  with  all  other  tools  and  machines 
that  will  not  be  needed  until  winter.  Wagons, 
cultivators,  harrows,  plows,  and  other  implements 
in  constant  use,  should  be  kept  housed  as  much  as 
possible — or  failing  in  this,  wash  or  paint  them  with 
crude  petroleum.  Never  use  an  implement  or  ma¬ 
chine  without  first  seeing  that  all  the  bolts  are  tight. 
Do  not  run  a  wagon  with  a  loose  tire. 

A  Grindstone  with  a  treadle,  or  better  still,  one 
which  can  be  run  by  horse-power,  is  indispensable 
to  good  farm  management.  A  dull  scythe,  a  blunt 
spade,  and  above  all,  a  dull,  rusty  hoe,  absorb  many 
hours  of  hard  labor.  Better  grind  a  hoe  all  away 
in  a  season  than  use  it  dull  for  two  days. 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

The  abundant  work  which  the  month  of  June 
brings  is  amply  rewarded  by  the  many  beautiful 
flowers  which  the  warm  days  bring  forth,  and  the 
harvest  is  also  a  great  attraction,  the  beginning  of 
which  will  appear  in  the  shape  of  the  strawberries, 
soon  followed  by  the  other  small  fruits.  Seeds,  if 
sown  now  iu  the  well  warmed  soil,  will  germinate 
very  rapidly,  and  a  good  crop  of  most  varieties  of 
vegetables  may  still  be  obtained  this  season. 

Orchard  and  Nursery. 

Trees  set  this  spring  will  need  constant  care  in 
rubbing  off  all  buds  that  start  from  the  trunk,  and 
are  not  wanted  for  limbs  :  if  trees  become  bent 
by  strong  winds  they  must  be  tied  up  to  stakes 
or  else  reset.  Young  trees  may  be  successfully 
transplanted  a  short  distance,  even  when  in 
full  leaf,  if  the  roots  are  not  dried  by  the  sun. 

Pruning. — This  mouth  is  preferred  by  many  for 
pruning  bearing  orchards.  Cover  the  wounds 
with  shellac  varnish. 

Thinning,  though  seldom  practised  on  large  trees 


is  of  great  benefit,  as  the  tree  will  continue  in  bear¬ 
ing  longer,  and  the  fruit  is  much  finer. 

Cultivation. — All  young  orchards  do  better  if  the 
ground  is  kept  cultivated,  and  if  any  crop  is  raised 
between  the  rows,  supply  a  plenty  of  manure. 

Seed-beds  of  evergreens  and  other  forest  trees 
will  need  attention ;  they  ought  to  be  kept  free 
from  weeds  and  furnished  with  a  shading  of  laths 
to  protect  them  fr»m  the  sun. 

Insects. — Look  out  for  insects  of  all  kinds.  When 
the  tent  caterpillars  appear,  destroy  their  nests. 

Curculio. — The  best  remedy  for  the  curculio  is  to 
place  a  sheet  under  the  trees  and  shake  the  insects 
into  it,  when  they  can  be  collected  and  destroyed. 

Slugs ,  upon  pear  and  other  trees,  may  be  killed 
by  dusting  the  leaves  with  Iwne,  ashes  or  dry  eartla. 


I’mit  Garden. 

Strawberries  ought  to  be  mulched  now,  if  not  al¬ 
ready  done,  to  prevent  th'c  growth  of  weeds  as  well 
as  to  keep  the  fruit  free  from  dirt.  If  the  hay  or 
straw  used  in  mulching  can  be  run  through  a  hay 
cutter,  it  forms  a  better  material  than  when  uncut. 
Plants  set  this  spring  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
bear  until  the  next  season. 

Grape-vines  set  this  season  should  be  allowed 
to  grow  but  one  shoot.  Rub  off  all  other  buds  and 
keep  the  single  shoot  tied  up  to  a  stake.  Young 
bearing  vines  should  not  ripen  more  than  two 
bunches  to  a  shoot,  as  the  quality  of  the  fruit  will 
then  be  much  better.  Wherever  mildew  makes  its 
appearance  use  sulphur,  applied  by  a  bellows. 

Currants  ought  to  be  heavily  mulched,  as  it  saves 
a  time  iu  hoeing  during  the  busy  season. 

Raspberries. — Allow  only  three  or  four  canes  to 
grow  to  each  Stool,  unless  it  is  desired  to  propa¬ 
gate  the  variety. 

Blackberries. — Canes  must  not  be  allowed  *»grow 
more  than  four  or  five  feet;  the  pinching  induces 
the  growth  of  side  shoots,  and  these  should  be 
stopped  when  eighteen  inches  iu  length. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

Weeds  will  require  the  constant  use  of  the  hoe 
and  rake,  and  if  attended  small  it  requires  much 
less  time  to  destroy  them  than  when  they  are  older. 
Where  the  rows  are  wide  enough  to  admit  the  cul¬ 
tivator,  the  horse  can  be  used  with  good  effect. 

Seeds. — Many  seeds  require  to  be  sown  this 
month  for  a  succession,  as  well  as  for  late  planting. 

Asparagus  may  be  cut  until  green  peas  are  ready 
for  the  table;  stop  cutting,  and  spade  in  a  dressing 
of  manure  between  the  rows. 

Beans. — Bush  varieties  may  still  be  planted  for 
late  crops,  and  the  Limas  started  in  the  hot-bed 
may  be  set  out.  Put  poles  to  all  running  varieties. 

Beets  must  be  thinned  out  as  soon  as  they  are 
two  or  three  inches  high;  the  thinnings  maybe 
used  for  greens  ;  many  prefer  them  to  Spinach. 

Cabbages  from  cold-frame  plants  will  be  ready  for 
market  this  month.  Set  out  plants  from  the  seed¬ 
beds.  Seed  of  late  varieties  for  winter  use  may  be 
sown.  The  Savoy  or  Curled  varieties  are  much  su¬ 
perior  to  the  other  sorts  for  home  use. 

Carrots  need  great  care  in  weeding,  and  those 
sown  early  need  to  be  thinned  out.  Seed  may  still 
be  sown  early  this  month  and  make  a  good  crop. 

Cauliflowers.— Set  out  plants  in  fine,  rich  soil,  and 
keep  well  hoed. 

Celery  may  be  planted  on  ground  from  which 
early  cabbages  were  taken.  The  plants  in  the  seed 
beds  ought  not  to  become  drawn,  but  set  out  when 
two  er  thro#  inches  high  in  another  bed,  or  where 
they  are  to  grow. 

Corn.— Plant  early  varieties  for  use  late  in  the 
fall,  and  keep  that  already  up  free  from  weeds. 
Plant  a  few  rows  of  the  pop-corn. 

Cucumbers.—  Set  out  plants  started  in  the  hot-bed, 
and  keep  free  from  insects  by  the  use  of  ashes  or 
dust  sprinkled  upon  the  plants  when  covered  with 
dew. 

Egg-Plants  need  a  rich,  warm  soil ;  they  amply 
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repay  a  liberal  supply  of  manure,  and  a  watering  of 
liquid  manure  once  a  week  is  of  great  advantage. 

Lettuce. — Transplant  from  the  seed-beds;  seed 
may  be  sown  in  a  cool  and  partially  shady  spot. 

Melons  need  the  same  care  as  cucumbers. 

Onions  need  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  weeding. 
A  push-hoe  is  a  very  useful  implement  to  loosen 
the  soil  and  destroy  the  weeds.  Give  the  bed  a 
dressing  of  salt  or  ashes. 

Parsnips  must  be  kept  clear  of  weeds  until  the 
tops  cover  the  ground.  Seeds  planted  early  this 
month  will  give  a  fair  crop  in  most  localities. 

Peas  may  yet  be  planted  for  late  use,  though  they 
are  usually  affected  by  mildew.  Ground  from 
which  the  early  sorts  have  been  removed  can  be 
planted  with  cabbages  or  celery. 

Radishes  can  be  sown  now  for  late  use,  though 
they  are  usually  tough  and  stringy  put  in  so  late. 

Rhubarb  should  not  be  cut  severely  after  the 
small  fruits  begin  to  ripen,  but  allowed  to  rest; 
give  a  supply  of  manure  ;  keep  all  Uower-stalks  cut. 

Ruta-bayas. — Sow  this  month,  and  when  the  plants 
are  well  up,  dust  with  ashes  to  keep  off  insects. 

Salsify ,  if  sown  now,  will  produce  fair  roots,  but 
not  so  large  as  that  sown  earlier ;  the  treatment  is 
the  same  as  for  carrots. 

Spinach. — Spade  up  the  ground  where  the  early 
crop  has  been  taken  off,  and  if  the  soil  is  not  too 
dry,  sow  a  bed  for  late  use  ;  the  later  sown  crop  is 
very  liable  to  run  to  seed.  New  Zealand  spinach 
is  the  best  for  late. 


jobbing  way.  The  export  call  has  been  mainly  for 
Wheat,  Corn,  and  low  grades  of  Flour.  Prices  have 
been  variable,  but  close  steadily,  as  a  rule.  The  advance 
in  ocean  freights  has  been  against  the  export  movement. 
....Cotton  has  been  more  active,  closing  strong  and 
buoyant  in  price. . .  .There  has  been  a  moderate  business 
reported  in  Provisions,  generally  at  lower  rates. . .  .Wool 
has  been  offered  sparingly  and  has  been  in  fair  request  at 

firmer  prices  _ Hay  has  been  in  better  supply  and 

quoted  cheaper,  on  a  moderate  trade.  Straw  has  been 
scarce  and  in  demand  at  an  advance. ..  .Hops  and  Seeds 
have  been  quiet. . .  .Tobacco  has  been  rather  more  sought 
after  at  our  quoted  rates. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
May  15,  1871,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 

1.  TUANS  ACTIONS  AT  TIIK  NEW-YORK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  Bariev.  Oats. 
as  days  this  m'lb.225,000  875,000  664.000  26,000  129,000  147.000 
26  days  last  m’tli. 261,000  413,000  827,000  13,000  121,000  293,000 

Sacks.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rue.  Bariev.  Oats. 

25  days  this  nVth.254,000  1,517,000  1,281,000  31,000  216,000  908,000 

26  days  last  ni’tli.283,000  1,413,000  1,336,000  25,000  297,000  795,000 

3.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  lime  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

25  days  1871 . 225,000  875,000  664,000  26,000  129,000  147.000 

25  days  1870 . 231,000  986,000  243,500  12,500  139,000  230,000 

Sat.es.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  llye.  Barley.  Oats. 

25  days  1871... 25 1,000  1,517,000  1,281,000  31.000  216,000  908,000 

25  days  1870... 243, 000  2,411,000  1,170,000  20,0,0  151,000  1,200,000 

3.  Exports  from  Few  York,  Jan.  1  to  May  15  : 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

1871 . 670,233  3,641,590  1,748,021  17,358  77,902  12,541 

1870 . 633,515  4,003,651  119,022  6,709  -  1,087 

1869 . 337,389  2,643,800  1 ,173,235  - 39,583 

18GS . 319,202  1,708,175  2,909,014  153,093  -  36,469 

4.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  Mew  York. 


Sweet  Potatoes  should  be  planted  on  ridges  as  re¬ 
commended  last  month.  Keep  the  ground  clear  of 
weeds. 

Tomatoes. — Set  out  plants  and  keep  them  well 
cultivated  and  clear  of  worms. 

STowcr^Garden  and  I.awn. 

The  cultivator  is  supplied  with  plenty  of  flowers 
from  the  garden,  but  weeds  also  make  their  appear¬ 
ance  in  great  numbers,  requiring  constant  care  to 
keep  them  down.  The  lawR  needs  to  be  cut  at 
least  once  a  week,  and  if  weeds  make  their  appear¬ 
ance,  destroy  as  soon  as  seen. 

Bulbs  which  have  finished  flowering  ought  to  be 
taken  up  and  put  away  in  a  dry  place,  and  the 
ground  occupied  by  bedding  plants  or  annuals. 

Annuals. — Those  sown  in  the  seed-beds  milst  be 
transplanted  into  fine,  rich  soil. 

Herbaceous  Perennials  may  be  set  out  early  this 
month,  if  not  already  done  ;  divide  and  reset  those 
that  have  done  blooming. 

Tie  up  all  plants  which  need  support,  and  sup¬ 
ply  neat  labels  to  all  requiring  them. 

Greciihouse  and  Window  Plants. 

Plants  which  are  to  remain  in  the  greenhouse 
during  the  summer  require  shading,  and  this  is 
best  furnished  by  whitewashing  the  glass. 

Azaleas  and  Camellias  ought  to  be  put  out  in  a 
shady  place,  and  if  they  can  be  plunged  in  the  soil, 
it  will  save  a  great  deal  of  time  in  watering  during 
hot  weather. 

Insects  must  be  destroyed  whenever  they  attack 
plants  in  the  greenhouse. 

Soil. — Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  a  stock  of  soil 
for  use  next  winter  and  spring.  Pile  up  sods,  and 
if  possible,  empty  house  slops  upon  the  heap  turn¬ 
ing  it  over  once  in  two  or  three  weeks. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


Gold  has  been  quoted  firmer,  since  our  last,  on  a  more 
active  inquiry,  chiefly  for  Custom  House  and  export  pur¬ 
poses.  The  quotation,  May  15,  was  111% _ The  Bread¬ 

stuff  movement  lias  been  up  to  a  fair  average,  though 
checked  by  the  break  in  the  Erie  Canal,  near  Rochester, 
which  delayed  the  arrival  of  fresh  supplies  from  the 
Lakes.  The  receipts  by  rail  have  been  quite  liberal  of 
Wheat  and  Corn,  though  moderate  of  other  articles.  The 
home  trade  demand  has  been  good,  though  mostly  in  a 


1871. 


1870. 

Dec.  15 . 

Nov.  9 . 

Oct.  10 . 

Sept.  12, . . 


Wheat, 

Corn, 

Bye, 

Barley, 

Oats, 

jralt. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

busli. 

bush. 

bush. 

.  283.700 

259.215 

160,734 

50,725 

376,226 

171.933 

.  811,871 

180,947 

150,964 

164,393 

709,363 

171  S97 

.1,523,785 

204,388 

150,514 

329.319 

1 ,133,897 

218,231 

.2,203.677 

311.47! 

148,498 

481,863 

1,409,995 

215,124 

.3,685,11(5 

272,618 

157,730 

554,491 

1,736,936 

216,394 

.  .3,060,762 

208,319 

148,009 

500,397 

2,085,137 

231,129 

.  .2,092,900 

300,000 

116,800 

400.400 

2,125,000 

_ 

.1,809,921 

476,544 

53,391 

184,803 

1,679,658 

237,453 

.1,387,487 

761,891 

50,869 

107,474 

1,053,079 

130,881 

.1,438,876 

589.973 

25.137 

106,101 

691,766 

119,046 

.1,281.913 

483,540 

28,816 

93,600 

655,068 

109,478 

.  706.178 

69,845 

21,891 

91,630 

488,143 

108,775 

.  1 .158,052 

110,829 

20,502 

126.043 

440,517 

83,000 

.1,845,186 

285,916 

23,249 

187,172 

756, Sll 

99.9S8 

Current  Wholesale  Prices. 


Price  of  Gold . . 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  State! 

Super  to  Extra  Southern _ 

Extra  Western . 

Extra  Genesee . 

Superfine  Western . 

Eye  Flour  . 

Corn-.M  hal. . 

Wheat— All  binds  of  White.. 

All  kinds  or  Red  and  Amber. 

Corn—  Fellow  . 

Mixed. .  . 

Oats—  Western  . . 

State  • . 

Eye  . .  . 

Barley  . . . 

Hay— Bale  ifl  100  16s . 

Straw,  19  100  Its . 

Cotton— Middlings,  ?!  K>... 

Hops— Crop  of  1370. 78  lb . 

Feathers— Live  Geese,  18  lb 

Seed— Glover,  78  lb  . 

Timothy,  18  bushel . 

Flax,  ?!  bushel . 

Sugar— Brown,  78  lb  . 

Molasses.  Cuba.  ?!gal . 

Coffee—  Eio,  (Gold,  in  bond) 

Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &e„ ?Hb. 

Seed  Leal,  78  lb  . 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece, 78  lb. 

Domestic,  pulled,  78  lb . 

California,  unwashed, . 

Tallow,  ft  lb  . 

Oil-Cake— ft  ton  .  39  50  @42  50 

Pork— Mess,  ft  barrel .  19  50  @19  75 

Prime,  78  barrel  . 16  75  @17  25 

Beef— Plain  mess .  ...  10  00  @15  00 

Lari),  in  tres.  &  barrels,  ?!  lb. 

Butter— State,  78  lb . 

Western,  7?  lb  . 

Cheese  .  . .  . . 

Beans— 78  bushel . 

Peas— Canada,  free,  78  bu _ 

Eggs— Fresh,  ft  dozen  . 

Poultry— Dressed  Fowls _ 

Turkeys,  dressed,  ?!  lb . 

Geese,?! lb .  . 

Ducks,  ?!  pair . 

Potatoes,  78  bbl . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  78  bbl .  4 

Turnips— ?!  bbl .  1 

Garbages— 78  100 . 

Onions— 78  bbl. .  . 

Cranberries— ?!  bbl _ 

Broom-corn— 78  lb .  . 

Apples— 78  barrel .  1 


Neiv*York  I.ivc-Sfock  Markets. 

WEEK  ENDING. 

April  17th _ _  5,226 

April  24th .  7,087 

May  1st .  7,514 

May  8th .  6,644 

May  15th . 7,88“ 

Total  in  5  Weeks _ 34,9" 

CioforprevA  Weeks  24,998 
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Beeves. 

Cows 

.  Calves. 

.  Sheep. 

Swine. 

Tot'l. 

65 

3,543 

15.055 

9,415 

33,301 

.  7,087 

51 

3,618 

13,614 

13,610 

38,640 

74 

3,968 

17,050 

18,405 

47.011 

,.  6,644 

83 

5,263 

19,064 

15,515 

47,169 

.  7,886 

88 

4,8T0 

18,273 

20,290 

51,418 

.34,957 

361 

21,298 

83,686 

77.241  217,542 

S  24,998 

346 

7,059 

77,962 

51,908  : 

162,273 

Average  per  Week . 

do.  do.  last  Month. 
do.  do.  prev's  Month . 
Average  per  Week,  1870. 
Average  per  Week,  1869. 
do.  do.  do.  1868 
do.  do.  do.  1867. 
do.  do.  do.  1866. 
do.  do  do.  1S65. 

Total  in  1869 . 

Total  in  1868 . .-... 

Total  in  1867 . 

Total  in  1S66 . 

Total  in  1865 . 

Total  in  1804 . 


Beeves. 
...6,991 
...6,249 
....5,843 
6,847 
6,275 
5,733 
5,514 
5,748 
5,255 
.326, 2S0 
.29S.128 
,293,832 
298,880 
270,274 
267,009 


Cows. 

72 

86 

69 

97 

92 

105 

64 

94 

118 

4,827 

5,166 

3,369 

4,885 

6,161 

7,603 


Calves. 
4,259 
1,765 
915 
2,240 
1,752 
1,588 
1,320 
1,200 
1,500 
91,033  1 
82.571  1, 
69,911  l, 
62.420  1, 
71,991 
75,621 


Sheep. 

16,737 

19,490 

20,070 

28,151 

28,836 

27,182 

22,154 

20,000 

16,091 

,499,500 

,413,479 

,174.154 

,010,000 

836,733 

732,462 


Swine. 

15,448 

12,977 

12,256 

17,108 

15,348 

18,809 

20,605 

13,000 

11,023 

798,199 

978,001 

1,102,643 

672,000 

573,190 

660,277 


Beef  Cattle. — With  an  average  of  742  more  cattle 
per  week  than  were  received  the  previous  month,  and 
881  above  the  average  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1870,  the  market  rules  weak,  and  prices  have  a  down¬ 
ward  tendency.  The  fine  corn  crop  of  last  year  at  the 
West,  now  shows  itself  upon  the  stock  coming  forward. 
There  are  abundance  of  ripe  cattle  without  waiting  for 
the  grass  to  fatten  them.  In  fact,  it  is  a  common  remark 
among  butchers  that  cattle  never  did  so  well  at  this  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year.  There  is  one  great  drawback  to  the 
butcher,  however,  and  that  is  the  low  price  of  rough  fat, 
so  that  the  more  a  bullock  has,  the  more  are  the  other 
portions  reduced  in  value.  High  prices  are  not  looked 
for  this  spring.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  market  does  not 
differ  materially-  from  what  it  was  five  weeks  ago,  only 
we  are  not  getting  so  poor  cattle  as  were  then  sent  in. 
Even  tlie  Texans  are  fat,  and  the  scallawag,  State,  dry 
cows,  old  oxen  and  stags,  are  kept  at  home,  as  it  does 
not  pay  to  send  them  here. 


Below  we  give  the  range  of  prices,  average  price,  and 
figures  at  which  large  lots  were  sold  : 


Apr.  17th, ranged  11  @15%c.  Large  sales  12%@14  c.  Ay.  13 % 
do.  24th,  do.  10%@15%c.  do.  dc.  13  @14  c.  do.  13 % 

May  1st,  do.  11  @15  c.  do.  do.  12%@13%c.  do.  I3jj 

do.  8th,  do.  U%@15  c.  do.  do.  13  @14  c.  do.  13 % 

do.  15th,  do.  II  @15  c.  do.  do.  13  @13%c.  do.  13)4 


Milch  Cows. — The  offerings  of  fresh  cows  and 
springers  have  been  light,  the  demand  not  calling  for 
them.  Trade  has  ruled  very  dull  until  within  the  past 
week,  when  it  has  picked  up  a  little.  If  only  good  cows 
were  sent  here,  they  would  sell,  but  the  stock  runs  very 
poor.  The  presumption  is  that  good  cows  are  wanted  at 
home  for  the  opening  of  the  butter  and  cheese  season, 
while  nearly  worthless  stock  is  sent  here  for  sale.  Com¬ 
mon  cows  are  quoted  at  $50@$60  each  ;  medium  to  good, 

$70@$80,  with  a  few  prime  at  $00@$1.00 . Calves. — 

Here  we  have  a  great  increase  in  numbers,  the  present 
being  the  season  of  their  greatest  abundance.  The  ar¬ 
rivals  would  be  still  larger  but  for  the  low  rates  which 
induce  farmers  to  hold  them  back.  Those  known  as 
“  buttermilk  calves  ”  will  only  sell  at  4@Gc.  per  lb.,  live 
weight,  while  fair  to  good  calves  from  Central  N.  T.. 
bring  7@Sc.,  and  those  from  near  the  city.  S@!)c.  A  pen 
of  92  State  calves,  127  lbs.,  just  sold  at  7%e. . .  .Slieep 
and  Lambs.— Spring  lambs  are  now  coming  forward 
in  considerable  quantities  ;  and  have  declined  from  18  to 
20c.  per  lb.,  to  12@15c.,  some  poor  ones  selling  still  low¬ 
er.  There  is  not  much  difference  in  the  price  of  sheep, 
from  what  they  were  quoted  last  month.  Nearly  all  the 
stock  is  now  shorn.  Wool  skins  help  materially  to  sell 
a  lot  of  sheep,  the  pelts  being  in  good  demand.  Ordina¬ 
ry  to  fair  sheared  sheep  sell  at  5@6J4c.  per  lb.,  live 
weight,  good  to  prime  at  G‘,4@7c.,  with  a  few  extras  at 
7>4C.  Lambs  are  quoted  at  ll@15c. — the  latter  price  for 

55®60  lb.  Jersey  stock Swine, — Receipts  have  been 

unusually  large  for  the  spring  months,  and  trade  has 
dragged  heavily  at  constantly  declining  rates.  Most  of 
the  hogs  are  first  killed  and  then  sold,  but  live  hogs  are 
worth  5%@5%c.,  with  city  slaughtered  at  7@7%c.,  being 
a  falling  off  of  lc.  per  lb.  during  the  month. 


The  Dollar  Steam-Emgisic— :CJive  it 
to  tlie  Boys  ! — In  a  former  paper,  we  described  and 
illustrated  this  useful  (oy,  and  strongly  commended  it, 
after  a  trial  of  a  few  weeks.  After  a  much  longer 
experience,  we  can  still  more  strongly  commend  it,  not 
only  for  small  boys,  but  for  grown  np  ones,  too.  We 
confess  to  having  played  with  it  not  a  little  ourselves, 
and  to  have  helped  onr  boys  to  add  sundry  little  mechani¬ 
cal  contrivances.  It  is  a  perfect  little  engine  that  will 
not  only  go  itself,  but  has  power  enough  to  drive  other 
toys.  It  gives  pleasure  to  tlie  operator,  while  it  conveys 
instruction  and  develops  mechanical  skill.  As  pre¬ 
viously  announced,  we  have  secured  a  supply  for  pre¬ 
miums, one  being  given  for  three  subscribers  to  American 
Agriculturist,  at  $1.50  each  a  year,  or  for  two  subscribers 
to  Hearth  and  Home,  at  $3  each  a  year.  And  to  make  it 
more  convenient,  we  will,  for  a  month  or  two,  give  one 
of  the  engines  for  one  subscriber  to  each  of  tlie  papers, 
at  $4.50  a  year  for  the  two.  It  will  he  mailed  anywhere 
in  the  United  States  and  Territories  if  3G  cents  he  sent 
for  purpose  of  postage.  Any  subscriber,  however,  can 
have  one  for  $1.00  at  the  Office,  or  have  one  mailed,  post¬ 
paid,  to  his  address  for  $1.36.  Nothing  is  needed  to  set 
the  engine  in  motion  after  it  arrives  hut  to  put  water  in 
the  boiler,  raid  a  little  alcohol  for  the  lamp  under  it. 
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.  A  M  E  It  I  C  A  IV  AGRICULTURIST. 

Annual  Subscription  Terms  (always  in  advance) :  $1.50 
each  for  less  than  four  copies:  Four  to  nine  copies,  $1.25 
each:  Ten  to  nineteen  copies,  $1.20  each':  Twenty  copies 
and  upward,  $1  each.  Papers  are  addressed  to  each  name. 

HEARTH  AND  HOME:  $3  a  year  for  less  than  four 
copies:  Four  to  nine  copies,  $2.75  eacli ;  Ten  to  nineteen 
copies,  $2.50  each;  and  twenty  or  more  copies,  $2.25  each. 

Both  Papers  sent  to  one  address  for  $4.00  a  year. 

Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  Publishers,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 


LAST  CALL. 

Close  Up  the  Ranks. 


************* 
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26 


TWENTY-SIX  DAYS, 

26  26 

************* 

N.  B. — The  General  Premium  List  will  be 
withdrawn  at  the  end  of  June,  which  leaves  twenty- 
six  more  working  days  to  fill  up  Premium  Clubs 
under  way,  and  to  open  and  complete  new  lists. 

X.  II.  -A.  few  clays  grace  will  be  allowed 
for  those  living  at  a  distance,  so  as  to  place  all  can¬ 
vassers  on  a  par. 

X.  B. —  In  hundreds  of  cases  a  few  more 
names  will  fill  out  a  list  partly  made  up  already, 
and  secure  a  valuable  premium.  Tills  month 
is  the  time  to  do  it. 

X.  B. — We  are  anxious  to  have  all  who 
have  worked  for  Premiums,  receive  some  reward — 
and  though  we  can  not  vary  from  our  general  of¬ 
fers,  we  hope  all  who  have  uncompleted  lists  will 
fill  them  this  month,  even  though  it  he  a  loss  for 
us  to  have  them  do  so. 

X.  B. — Our  Premium  Secretary  has  a  record 
of  every  name  sent  by  any  person  for  a  premium 
list,  and  can  tell  at  a  glance  just  how  each  canvass¬ 
er’s  list  stands. 

X.  B. — X.  B. — Last  June  many  neio  pre¬ 
mium  clubs  were  formed,  and  the  premiums  se¬ 
cured.  It  can  be  readily  done  tills  year. 
In  several  eases,  such  large  premiums  as  the  Cyclo¬ 
pedia,  etc.,  have  been  obtained  in  four  to  six  days 
of  canvassing. 

X.  B. — X.  B. — X.  B. — About  one  subscri¬ 
ber  a  day  (or  evening)  for  June,  will  secure  any  one 


of  several  large,  valuable  premiums.  See 
numbers  1—2— 16— 18— 19— 35— 43— 48  — 
51_53_58— 72— 73— 81— 83,  and  89.... A 
few  more  names  will  secure  Nos.  33 — 
42 — 54 — 76—84 — 85 — 90. 

X.  B. — X.  B. — X.  B. — About  half 
a  subscriber  a  day  (or  evening),  that  is  one 
once  in  two  days,  for  June,  will  secure 
Nos.  5—15—17—22—23—24-26—27—28— 
31 — 57 — 68,  or  69.....  A  few  extra  names 
will  secure  Nos.  8  I — 18 — 19 — 36 — 47 — 
50— 55— 56— «»— 65— 70— 71,  etc. 

X.  B,— X.  B.— X.  H.- About  two 
subscribers  a  week  will  secure  Nos.  6 — 7 
—10—20—21—49—59  and  103 ....About 
one  subscriber '  a  week  will  secure  one  of 
several  good  articles,  such  as  Nos.  8 — 9 — 
11—29—63—64  and  lOl. 

X.  B.  —  IMPORTANT.  — 
About  half  the  above  number  of 
subscribers  for  Hearth  and  Home, 
will  secure  the  same  result — or  part  for 
one  paper  and  part  for  the  other. 

X.  B. — CONCLUSION.  —  Read 
last  few  paragraphs,  and  try  your  band  at 
it  this  month.  The  premiums  are  first- 
rate — they  are  ready  for  you — aud  you 
can  get  them  with  a  little  effort,  this 
month !...  .TRY  IT. 

Explanatory  I\otes, 

Bead  and  carefully  Note 
the  following  Items :  (a)  All  subscribers 
sent  by  one  person  count,  though  from  one  or  a 
dozen  different  Post-offices.  But.  ...(b)  Tell  us 
with  each  name  or  list  of  names  sent,  that  it 
is  for  a  premium. . .  .(c)  Send  the  names  as  fast 
as  obtained,  that  the  subscribers  may  begin 
to  receive  the  paper  at  once.  You  can  have 
all  of  this  month  (June),  to  fill  up  your 

list _ {<!)  Send  the  exact  money  with  each 

list  of  names,  so  that  there  may  he  no  con¬ 
fusion  of  money  accounts. ..  .(e)  Old  and  new 
subscribers  all  count  in  premium  clubs,  hut  a 
portion,  at  least,  should  be  new  names;  it  is 
partly  to  get  these  that  we  offer  premiums  to 

canvassers . (/)  Specimen  Numbers,  Cards, 

and  Show-bills  will  he  supplied  free  as 
needed  by  canvassers,  but  they  should  be  used 
carefully  and  economically,  as  they  are  very 

costly _ (g)  Remit  money  in  Checks  on  New- 

York  Banks  or  Bankers,  payable  to  order  of 
Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  or  send  Post-office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  these  is  obtainable, 
Register  Money  Letters,  affixing  stamps  both 
for  the  postage  and  registry;  put  in  the  money 
and  seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of  the  Post¬ 
master,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it.  Money 
sent  in  any  of  the  above  ways  is  at  our  risk. 


Full  Descriptions  of  the  Premiums  sent  free  to  ALL  Applicants. 


[In  the  following  table  is  given  the  price  of  each  article,  and  the 
number  of  subscribers  required  to  get  it  free,  at  the  regular  rates,  $1.50 
and  $3.00  a  year,  for  the  two  papers ;  also  at  the  club  rates  of  $1  and  $2.50.) 

N.  H. — In  all  Premium  Clubs  for  either  payer,  TWO  copies  of 
American  Agriculturist  at  $1.S0  each,  and  ONE  copy  of  Hearth  and 
Home  at  $3.00,  will  count  exactly  the  same.  So  also  two  copies  of 
American  Agricidlurist  at  $1  each,  and  one  copy  of  Hearth  and 
Home  at  $2.50,  will  count  exactly  the  same.  In  this  way  Premium 
Clubs  can  be  made  vp  from  the  right-hand,  or  from  the  left-hand 
columns  below,  or  partly  of  both,  only  excepting  Premium  No.  39. 

Or 

Table  of  Premiums  and  Terms,  American  Hearth 

For  American  Agriculturist,  Agridll-  and 

and  for  Hearth  and  Home, 
for  the  Year  1871. 

Open  to  all— No  Competition. 

No.  Names  of  Premium  Articles. 

X— Knives  and  Forks  (Patterson  Bros.) . $14  00 

d— Knives  and  Forks  (do.  do:) . j: 

3—  Knives  and  Forks  (do.  do.) . 

4—  Knives  and  Forks  (do.  do.) . 

5—  Carver  and  Fork  (do.  do.)...... 

6—  Fluted  Steel  (do.  do.) . 

7  —French  Cook's  Knife,  Fork,  and  Steel. . .. 

8—  Pocket  Knife  (Smith  Jc  Clark ) . 

9 —  Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.) . 

10— Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.) . 

1  x— Ladies'  Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.) . 

XU— Tea  Set  Hart's  best  Silver-plated 

IB—  Casters  and  Fruit  Basket 
1  A— Cake  Basket, 

15— Revolving  Butter  Cooler, 

10— fee  or  Water  Pitcher 
X7—One  Dozen  Teaspoons 
IS— One  Dozen  Tablespoons 
1  xx— one  Dozen  Table  Forks 
80—  Child's  Cup  , 

<JI  —Cold  Pen,  Sil.  Case  (George  F.  IJaiokes),$ 3  25 
22—  Gold  Pen  and  Silver  Case,  (do.  <fo.)$ 5  00 
‘A3— Gold  Pen,  Handle  gold-lipped,  (do.  rto.)$ 6  00 

84 —  Ladies'  Gold  Pen  and  Rubber  Case  (do.)§ 6  00 

85 — Lozo  Pendulum  Board . . . $10  00 

80 —Amusette .  ....  . $o  00 

37 — Garden  Seeds  for  a  Family  (40  kinds).  $5  CO 
AS— flower  Seeds  for  a  Family  (100  kinds).  $5  00 
39 —  Garden  Seeds  A  Flower  B>ilbs(£election)%2  00 

30—  Nursery  Stock  ( any  kinds  desired). . $20  00 

31—  Set  of  field  Croquet . . . —  $8  00 

38 —  Sewing  Machine  (Grover  &  Baker) . $55  00 

"S3— Sewing  Machine  (Florence),... .  $63  00 

34 —  Sewing  Machine  (Willcox  &  Gibbs)  _ $55  00 

35—  Washing  Machine  < Doty's ) .  $11  CO 

36—  Clothes  Wringer  (Best— Universal) . $10  00 

37 —  Melodeon,  i-octave  (G -A. Prince  &  Co.’s)  567  00 

38—  Melodeon,  5-octave  (do.  do.) . $112  00 

39—  Piano,  Splendid  7-oct.(Suii)uay<t  Sons)w&  CO 

40—  Silver  Watch  (American  Watch  Co.) _ $40  00 

41—  Ladies'  Fine  GoldWatch(Am.  Watch  Co.)$lC0  00 

4 A— Frank  Wesson’s  Breech -loading  Bifle _ $30  00 

43 —  Breech,  loading  Pocket  Rifle . $16  CO 

44 — Maynard's  Combination  Gun . . . $55  00 

45 — Double  Bbl.  Gun,  (Cooper,  Harris  d H.)$S0  00 

46  —Tool  Chest  (Patterson  Bros.) . $45  00 

47 — Case  of  Mathematical  Instruments  _  $9  00 

48—  Case  of  Mathematical  Instruments . $15  00 

Xil— Charles  Pratt’s  Astral  Oil  ( 1  can.  5  Gal.)  $4  CO 

50—  Barometer  (Woodruff's  Mercurial) . $10  CO 

51 — Barometer  (Woodruff’s  Mercurial) . $15  00 

5 A— Buckeye  Harvester  Jtoirer. . $125  CO 

53— Patent  Cylinder  Plow(R.  H. Allen  &  C'o.)$lS  CO 
5  4—  Collins  Co.’s  '  Cast  Cast-Steel  Plow _ $25  00 

55—  Hand  Cultivator  and  Weeder  (Comstock)  $9  00 

56 — American  Submerged  Pump . $15  00 

57 —  Pump  and  Sprinkler  (Page’s)... .  $5  00 

58 — Family  Scales  (Fairbanks  A  Co.) . $14  00 

59—  Building  Blocks  (Crandall) .  $2  00 

60—  Pocket  Lanterns  (One  Dozen) .  $9  00 

61—  New  American  Cyctopadia  (Appleton’s)^  00 
68—  Worcester's  Great  Illustrated  Dictionary  $10  00 

d'S—Enmelan  Grape-Vine,  No.) . . .  $1  CO 

64: — Humeian  Grape-Vine,  Extra . $2  CO 

65—  Double  Harpoon  Horse  Hay-Fork 

66 — Any  Back  Volume  Agriculturist 

6 7—  Any  Two  Back  Volumes  do. 

08 —Any  Three  do.  do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do¬ 

do, 
do. 
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69—  Any  Four  do. 

70—  Any  Five  do. 

71—  Any  Six  do. 

7‘Z—Auy  Seven  do. 

73 —Any  Eight  do. 

—(Each  a dit’ l  Volume  at  same  rate) 
7 6  —Four  teen  Vols.  X  VI  to  XX IX 
7  7— Any  Back  Volume  Agriculturist 
78 —Any  Tao  Back  Volumes  do. 
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7 9—  A  ny  Three  do.  do. 

80—  And  Four  do.  do. 

'AX— Any  Five  do.  do. 

8 A— Any  Six  do.  do. 

S3— Any  Seven  do.  do. 

84 — Any  Eight  do.  do. 

83 —Any  Nine  do.  do. 

—(Each  add'l  Volume  at  same  rate) 

87—  Fourteen  Vols.  XVI  to  XXIX  j 

88—  A  ®io  Library  (Your  Choice)  l^gSlO  00 

89—  .4®  15  Library  do.  §JS$15  00 

90—  A  @!iO  library  do.  .5  k  $20  00 

91 —  A  S35  Library  do.  -h  h$2.>  00 

93— A  S30  Library  do.  ,!§K|$30  00 

93— A  835  Library  do.  [(§.  $35  00 

91— A  §10  Library  do.  cc$40  00 

95—  A  $  4  5  Library  do.  ,5k.  $45  00 

96—  A  $50  Library  do.  g  S  $50  00 

97 —  A  $60  Library  do.  gfa$60  00 

98—  A  S75  Library  do.  « ..$75  00 

99—  A  $100  Library  do.  j.'t.S'lOO  00 

100 —  A  Choice  of  Good  Books. 

101 —  A  Steam-Engine  that  will  GO 
103— Pocket  Knife  (Multumin  Parvo) . . $3  50. 

B®”  Every  Premium  article  is  new  and  of  the  very  best  manufac¬ 
ture.  No  charge  is  made  for  packing  or  boxing  any  article  in  mtr 
Premium  List.  The  Premiums,  Nos.  8  to  1 1 ,  21  to  24,  27,  28, 
29,  47,  48,  63,  64,  and  66  to  100  inclusive,  Will  each  be  de¬ 
livered  FREE  of  all  charges ,  by  mail  or  express  (at  the  Post-office  or 
express  office  nearest  recipient),  to.  any  place  in.  the  United  States  or  Ter ’■» 
ritories.—The  other  articles  cost  the  recipimt  only  the  freight  after  leav¬ 
ing  the  manufactory  of  each,  by  any  conveyance  that  may  be  specified. 
(Steam-Engine  mailed  for  36  cents  extra.) 
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containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  sjiace  elsewhere. 

Postage  13  4'eiits  a  Year  in  Ad¬ 
vance,  — The  postage  on  the  American  Agriculturist 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  and  Territories,  paid  in. 
advance,  is  3  cents  a  quarter,  13  cents  a  year.  If  not  paid 
in  advance,  twice  these  rates  may  be  charged. 

How  to  Itoauit  dicclcs  en  New- 

York  Banks  or  Hanker*  are  best  for  large  sums  ; 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co. 

Bost-OlHce  Uton»ey  Orders  may  be  obtain¬ 
ed  at  nearly  every  county-seat,  in  afl  the  cities,  and  in 
many  of  the  large  towns.  We  consider  them  perfectly 
sa.r,  and  the  best  means  of  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  less, 
as  thousands  have  been  sent  to  us  without  any  loss. 

Registered  Letters,  under  tlie  new 
system,  which  went  into  effect  Oct.  1,  1S68,  are  a  very 
safe  means  of  sending  smail  sums  of  money  where  P.  O. 
Money  Orders  cannot  be  easily  obtained.  Observe,  the 
Registry  fee,  as  well  as  postage,  must  be  paid  in  stamps  at 
the  office  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  will  he  liable 
to  be  sent  to  the  Dead-Letter  Office.  Huy  and  affix  the 
stamps  both  for  postage  and  registry,  put  in  the  money,  and 
seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his 
receipt  for  it.  Letters  thus  sent  to  us  are  at  our  risk. 

Sitnc  Mills. — “  D.  P.  M.”  P>ones  require  a 
great  deal  of  power  to  grind  them.  We  know  of  no 
satisfactory  horse-power  mill. 

Rone  Spavin. — A.  M.  Smith,  Washington, 
Conn.  If  your  horse  is  not  lame  with  the  spavin,  leave 
him  alone.  If  lame,  apply  a  g*od  blister  and  turn  him 
out  for  about  a  month.  If  this  fail,  the  actual  cautery  is 
to  be  applied. 

Warts  on  Morses. — J£.  H.  Hallis,  New¬ 
ton  Co.,  Ind.,  has  a  young  horse  which  has  upon  his 
breast  what  he  takes  to  he  a  wart,  as  large  as  a  silver 
dollar.  If  the  trouble  described  is  really  a  wart,  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  nitric  add  repeated  for  two  or  three  days, 
will  remove  it.  Bat  if  it  is  nat  a  wart,  he  had  better  call 
a  Teterinary  Surgeon,  as  otherwise  that  application  may 
produce  much  trouble. 

Which  Breed  of  Cattle  is  Rest? — 

We  are  asked  which  of  the  four  breeds  of  cattle  is  the 
best, — Jersey,  Devon,  Ayrshire,  or  Shorthorn,  —  which 
combines  the  most  good  qualities  for  a  common  farmer  ? 
This  depends  entirely  on  what  kind  of  a  common  farmer 
it  is.  If  a  butter-maker,  the  Jersey  is  the  best,  by  all 
odds ;  if  a  breeder  of  working  cattle,  the  Devon  ;  if  a 
producer  of  milk  for  sale,  the  Ayrshire  ;  and  if  a  beef- 
maker,  the  Shorthorn.  Each  is  best  for  its  particular 
use.  If  a  combinative  cow  is  wanted,  one  whose  male 
calves  will  make  fair  oxen  or  beef,  and  whose  milk  will 
be  abundant,  yet  good  for  butter,  the  Ayrshire  will  gen¬ 
erally  be  the  best,  but  more  money  will  be  made  if  that 
breed  is  selected  which  is  best  adapted  to  one  particular 
industry, — and  that  industry  well  followed. 

Milk  Lever.— A  Wisconsin  correspondent 
writes  of  a  cow  belonging  to  a  neighbor  that  was  attack¬ 
ed  with  milk-fever  one  day  after  calving.  She  was  found 
just  at  night  unable  to  rise— tongue  protruding,  eyes 
glassy,  and  it  was  not  thought  thart,  she  could  live  until 
morning.  They  gave  her  a  dose  of  physic  consisting  of 
one-half  pint  of  soft  soap,  and  one-half  pint  of  vinegar, — 
mixed  at  the  mouth,  well  shaken,  and  poured  down. 
To  their  great  astonishment  they  found  the  .  ,w  up  and 
eating  the  next  morning.  They  call  this  “  the  nearest  a 
miracle  they  have  ever  seen.”  It  is  certainly  a  remarka¬ 
ble  cure,  and  we  know  by  experience  that  even  a  violent 
dose  of  physic  is  usually  ineffectual  in  milk-fever.  An 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  soap  and  vinegar. 

Corn  Fodder. — Mr.  F.  T.  Baldwin,  of  Pat¬ 
terson,  N.  Y.  (referring  to  the  remarks  about  curing  corn 
fodder  in  Ogden  Farm  Papers, (No.  16),  says:  “I  have 
raised  some  every  year  for  about  30  yawrs,  and  iiave  never 
had  any  trouble  in  curing.  I  sow  from  May  10th  to  June 
10th,  and  commence  feeding  the  'last  days  of  August.  I 
find  at  that  time  the  stalks  have  their  full  growth.  After 
I  have  fed  as  much  green  as  I  wish,  I  go  into  the  field 
and  with  both  arms  reach  around  and  hind  tight  at  the 
top,  letting  the  commencement  of  the  stout  stand  fast 
upon  the  hills  or  drills— then  cut  and  stout  around  until 
I  have  as  much  as  I  can  bind  at  the  to,p.  I  have  never 


lost  a  stalk  by  being  moldy  or  damaged  in  any  way. 
rf  lie  stalks  ©n  the  inside  will  remain  green,  and  retain  all 
the  sweetness  as  when  first  cut.  My  theory  in  regard  to 
putting  up  in  this  way  is  this  :  the  stalks  that  are  hound 
without  cutting  keep  the  balance  of  the  stout  spread  out, 
and  tlie  air  lias  free  circulation  upward  through  the 
stout  which  prevents  mold  or  damage.  Oil  moving  the 
stalks  to  the  barn,  unbind  the  stout  and  tie  up  in  sheaves. 
We  usually  make  three  sheaves  from  one  stout.” — This 
is  a  very  intelligible  description,  and  we  (O.  P.)  shall  give 
the  recommendation  a  fair  trial.  We  infer  that  it  will 
not  do  to  commence  making  the  stouts  (stocks)  before 
the  middle  of  October,  when  the  stalks  will  have  become 
somewhat  dry,  and  this  will  entail  some  loss  in  quality. 
Still,  if  it  will  secure  good  keeping,  the  loss  will  he  more 
than  made  up. 

SCURRY  HCMlStJ«S.— We  are  right 
glad  to  find  the  new  contributors  to  this  department  less 
numerous  than  at  any  time  before,  for  a  long  time.  Only 
twenty  new  schemes,  or  names,  require  special  notice 
this  month.  Very  many  who  have  written  us,  or  sent 
contributions  of  circulars  within  the  past  four  weeks, 
will  find  them  already  referred  to  in  our  previous  numbers. 

. A  Scranton  (Pa.)  subscriber  sends  a  circular  of  a 

$5  Sewing  Machine  from  Nassau-st.,  N.  Y.,  and  says  a 
neighbor  sent  the  money  and  received  one  weighing  114 
lbs.,  in  a  box  8  inches  square,  and  5  inches  deep  ;  that  it 
will  sew  a  little,  but  on  trial  it  does  not  prove  to  be 
worth  50  cents  (he  might  have  said  not  worth  5  cents  1) 

. We  have  circulars  offering  53,000  tickets  at  $5.00 

each,  in  a  ”  Grand  Gift  Concert,  and  Distribution,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Foundling  Asylum  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  and  the  Soldiers  and 
Sailors’  Orphans’  Home,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  to  he  held 
in  Washington  City,  June  7th,  1871.”  While  all  such 
affairs,  even  when  genuine  and  as  fairly  conducted  as  can 
be,  are  wrong  in  principle,  and  bad  in  their  influence 
upon  all  concerned,  this  one  has  several  special  objec¬ 
tions.  To  make  up  the  pretended  $360,000  of  prizes  of¬ 
fered,  the  large  block  of  Erie  It.  It.  stock  put  in  must  be 
reckoned  at  par,  while  it  is  selling  in  open  market  at 
about  one-fourlli  of  this  sum  !  Asa”  vacant  lot  ”  iB  usu¬ 
ally  35x100  feet,  we  should  not  like  to  hike  shares  in  tlie 
$17,500  of  vacant  lots  in  Govanstown,  Md.,  at  $3,500  eaeli ; 
nor  in  the  $SO,000  to  $100,000  of  other  “  real  estate”  of 
probably  similar  valuation.  We  should  like  to  know 
what  part  of  the  proceeds  go  to  the  Washington  “Home,” 
and  wliat  part  to  the  N.  Y.  Asylum.  Further,  would  we 
have  any  chance,  if  the  whole  number  of  51,999  other 
foolish  people  should  not  be  found  to  take  tickets  at  $5 
each.  Five  dollar  bills  must  somewhere  be  plenty — fools 
ditto — to  afford  any  chance  for  such  an  enterprize  ! . . . . 
Tlie  N.  Y.  ”  Agent”  of  the  above  advertises  himself  also 
as  “Agent”  of  tlie  “Cosmopolitan  Benevolent  Society 
of  California,”  which  proclaims  100,000  theatre  tickets  at 
$3.50  each,  each  ticket  having  one  chance  in'  fifty  at  some 
gold  prizes.  This  differs  no  whit  from  tlie  old  lotteries 
suppressed  by  law,  except  in  giving  less  chance  for  suc¬ 
cess  to  the  ticket  buyers . The  “$765,000  in  Cash 

Gifts  ”  of  C.  B.  Taylor  &  Co.,  78  Broadway,  can  not  need 
any  attention  from  us,  among  our  readers.  If  distant 
Editors  publish  the  “direct  advertisement,”  we  notify 
them  not  to  ask  us  to  help  collect  their  bills— nor  will 
Geo.  P.  Rowell  &  Co.  help,  as  they  give  Taylor  &  Co. 

no  permission  to  refer  to  them.  N.  S.  (miff  said) . 

Golloday’s  “Drawings”  at  Danville,  Ky.,  is  another  of 

tlie  schemes  to  blind  audjcatch  greenhorns . Edgerton 

&  Co.,  703  Second  ave.,  N.  Y.,  is  writing  letters  about 
“  Havana  Lotteries,”  and  as  a  blind,  offers  to  go  in  on 
shares  in  the  purchase  of  tickets.  His  share  will  of 
course  be  all  the  money  that  comes  to  him  from  his 

dupes . A  so-called  “  American  Engraving  Company,” 

at  a  small  town  in  Connecticut.,  lias  the  impudence  to 
send  an  advertisement  to  our  weekly  journal,  Hearth 

and  Home - offering  engravings  at  $1,  and  with  each  a 

ticket  giving  a  chance  at  $200,000  of  gifts  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  in  July.  We  refer  said  “Company”  to  our 
humbug  columns  in  this  and  previous  numbers.  We 
charge  nothing  for  advertising  such  enterprises.  How 
could  we  have  the  heart  to  do  it,  when^they  are  of  such 
inestimable  benefit  to  the  dear  people  ! _ 

The  “Foot  of  thq Rocky  Mountains ”  must  be  a  won¬ 
derful  place,  if  anybody  can  find  it.  At  least,  so  thinks 
a  New  York  “medicine  man”  who,  now  under  one 
name,  then  under  another,  and  then  another,  professes 
to  have  been  a  Missionary  there,  and  to  have  discovered  a 
wonderful  plant  whose  juices  cure  almost  every  disease 
that  flesh  (especially  lung-flesh)  is  heir  to.  An  old  woman 
with  a  wonderful  his-stwy,  and  a  changing  face  and  name, 
graces  the  frontispiece  of  this  doctor's  wonderful — won¬ 
der-telling-pamphlets.  We  can  hut  feci  sad  to  know  that 
there  are  poor  dupes  enough  to  send  money  sufficient 

to  keep  this  man  at  his  swindling  trade . “Married” 

or  “Unmarried,”  we  advise  you  to  hum  all  circulars 
coming  from  John  H.  Stevenson,  of  Nassau-street,  N.  Y. 
Neither  he  nor  any  other  man  living  can  do  what  he  pro¬ 


poses.  So  keep  your  $10  for  some  good  purpose . Put 

no  faith  in  any  “  Potato  Bug  Destroyer,”  advertised  in 
Michigan  or  elsewhere.  If  any  man  believes  he  has  a  sure 
thing  of  this  kind,  let  him  go  into  tlie  culture  of  the 
tuber  and  make  the  money  himself.  We  can’t  afford  a 
“  stamp  ”  for  any  such  tract,  though  earnestly  invited  to 
do  so  by  a  lot  of  circulars  on  hand . 

Post-masters  and  others  should  he  careful  about  furnish¬ 
ing  any  lists  of  names  to  parties  in  N.  Y.,  and  elsewhere 
—no  matter  what  tlie  pretense,  or  what  the  compensa¬ 
tion  offered  (though  never  paid).  These  names  are  al¬ 
most  invariably  used  for  improper  or  humbug  purposes. 
We  have  a  dozen  or  more  of  different  circulars  of  this 
kind  sent  out  through  the  country,  every  one  of  which  is 
a  swindling  dodge.... The  “Arabian  Secret  to  restore 
Verility!”  We  suppose  the  ignorant  swindler  who-ad- 
vertises  this  from  Philadelphia,  at  $5,  means  “  Virility.” 
He  better  lake  a  dose  himself,  and  then  go  to  Arabia  and 
sell  his  medicines.  Our  people  don’t  want  any  such 
verility  or  virility  as  abounds  in  that  country . 

The  pretended  counterfeit  money  operators  are  at  work — 
but  not  so  briskly.  Some  of  them  have  taken  to  sending 
written  instead  of  lithographed  letters.  The  most  annoy¬ 
ing  rascal  in  this  line  is  one  who  pretends  to  he  Day  & 
Wallace,  143  Fulton-st.,  N.  Y.  He,  by  theft,  or  by  re¬ 
printing,  or  by  other  means,  has  secured  a  lot  of  letter 
envelopes  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  and  sends  them  to  dis¬ 
tant  parts  of  the  country  enclosing  his  swindling  circu¬ 
lars.  We  could  expect  nothing  else.  Those  who  will 
lie  and  cheat  will  not  stop  at  theft.  “Milton  &  Brother,” 
new  No.  307  Bleecker-st.,  N.  Y.,  is  one  of  those  chaps 
who  plead  with  young  men  to  take  more  of  the  stuff,  or 
“come  and  get  it  at  the  Factory,  No.  10  Fake  street, 
where  you  will  see  over  the  door,  Harris  &  Brother, 
Fancy  Goods.  You  ring  three  times,  and  when  you 
come  in,  introduce  yourself.  You  need  not  be  afraid,  for 
I  pay  the  Police  to  inform  me  of  all  coming  trouble.” — 
As  there  is  no  Fake-st.,  of  course  this  is  all  a  ruse  to 
get  you  to  send  money.  Among  the  new  names  in  this 
line,  we  find  Chas.  A.  Roberts  and  Jos.  G.  Perry,  both 
at  6SS  Broadway ;  J.  B.  Page  &  Bro.,  200  Broadway  ;  John 
Baker,  5  Catherine-st,.,  etc. 

Sage’s  Vinegar  Recipe. — Vinegar  is 
ordinarily  produced  by  allowing  cider,  alcoholic  fruit 
juices,  as  wine,  sugar  containing  fluids,  as  molasses, 
sweet-wood  saps,  and  the  like,  to  stand  for  a  long  time 
exposed  to  the  air.  The  process  is  greatly  hastened  by 
various  methods  securing  greater  exposure,  the  more 
common  one  being  to  allow  the  liquids  to  trickle  down 
through  barrels  filled  with  shavings,  to  which  free  access 
of  air  is  given.  Sometime  since  F.  I.  Sage  proposed 
arranging  a  series  of  gently  inclined  shelves,  to  have  the 
fluids  drip  from  one  to  another,  spreading  over  the  sur¬ 
face  of  each,  so  as  to  give  large  exposure.  With  a  great 
number  of  these  shelves,  the  same  end  would  be  secured 
ns  in  tlie  use  of  the  shavings.  The  plan  was  submitted 
to  Prof.  Johnston,  of  the  Wesleyan  University,  and  Prof. 
Silliman,  of  Yale  College,  and  they  gave  their  approval 
of  the  idea  without  specially  examining  any  apparatus, 
as  we  understand.  Whereupon,  Mr.  Sage  advertised  his 
process  largely  by  newspaper  and  circular,  offering 
tlie  secret  for  $5,  first  taking  a  pledge  of  secrecy  from 
the  purchasers.  His  circulars  gave  such  wonderful 
claims  for  the  great  value  of  the  process,  the  immense 
profits  to  he  made,  etc.,  that  multitudes  of  persons  were 
led  to  invest  $5  each.  They  probably  did  so,  largely, on 
their  faith  in  the  recommendation  of  the  worthy  Pro¬ 
fessors.  We  have  yet  to  hear  of  the  first  one  of  all  these 
purchasers. who  has  put  the  process  to  practical,  profita¬ 
ble  use — though  a  few  may  have  done  so.  One  great 
objection  to  Mr.  Sage’s  circulars  is  the  ^claims  he 
puts  forth  as  to  tlie  profits  to  be  surely  derived,  and 
the  simple,  cheap,  and  easy  adoption  of  the  process  by 
any  and  every  person.  Last  October,  we  stated  in  aP.S., 
that  we  had  received  (too  late  for  insertion  then)  a  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  recommendation  of  the  above-named  col¬ 
lege  Professors,  and  that  they  had  so  notified  Mr.  Sage — 
adding,  that  “  of  course  he  would  not  send  out  any  fur¬ 
ther  circulars  with  their  names  as  endorsers,”  and  we 
supposed  that  that  would  end  the  matter.  But  it  would 
seem  that  this  is  not  the  case,  as  we  learn  that  the  Pro¬ 
fessors  are  still  greatly  annoyed  by  letters  concerning 
Mr.  Sage,  and  we  are  requested  to  publish  the  following, 
which  speaks  for  itself : 

A  CARD. 

“The  undersigned  hereby  give  notice,  that  their  certifi¬ 
cate  to  Mr.  F.  I.  Sage,  of  Cromwell,  Ct.,  concerning  his 
vinegar  process,  was  withdrawn  many  months  ago,  and 
he  forbidden  longer  to  use  our  names,  because  of  his  very 
objectionable  practices  connected  with  it  that  came  to 
our  knowledge.  We  are  driven  to  this  course,  as  we 
leami  that  he  is  still  distributing  his  circulars  through 
the  mails  with  our  names  attached.  Beware  Of  them.* 

John  Johnston,  Prof.  Nat.  Science,  Middletown,  Ct. 

B.  Silliman,  Prof.  Chemistry,  etc.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

May  3d,  1871. 
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Messrs.  15.  Fox  &  Co.— Our  remarks 
concerning  this  firm  last  month  were  based  upon  the  in¬ 
formation  then  obtained,  and  justified  by  it.  A  member 
of  the  firm  lias  called  upon  us  with  several  references, 
given  us  their  actual  place  of  business  (369  Canal-st.), 
says  they  intend  to  do  a  straightforward  business,  and 
challenges  proof  that  any  dollar  intrusted  to  their  firm 
has  not  been  appropriated  to  the  purposes  directed  by 
the  sender.  He  disclaims  any  intention  or  willingness  to 
deal  in  the  articles  to  which  we  objected,  says  he  was  not 
aware  of  their  being  in  the  catalogue,  and  he  promises 
that  they  shall  be  stricken  out  and  not  supplied.  We 
have  no  desire  to  interfere  with  any  legitimate  business, 
and  will  not;  and  so  long  as  Messrs.  B.  Fox  and  Co., 
(which  is  the  real  name  of  the  firm)  or  any  other 
firm  or  individual,  do,  as  they  assure  us  they  will 
do,  we  shall  find  no  fault.  But  we  shall  always  stand 
ready  to  expose  and  call  to  account  any  one  sending, 
or  offering  to  send,  the  “French”  or  other  appliance 
that  professes  to  diminish  population,  or  to  render  the 
practice  of  immorality  safe,  or  any  books,  cards,  or  pic¬ 
tures  that  the  chaste  should  not  purchase,  or  marked 
playing  and  fancy  cards,  and  the  like. 

"Watering-  Tomatoes. — An  amateur,  who 
proposes  to  compete  for  Col.  Waring’s  hundred  dollar 
premium  for  the  largest  tomato  grown  this  year  from  his 
seed,  asks  if  it  is  advisable  to  water  the  plants  with 
manure  water  during  fruiting.  If  any  manure  is  used  at 
this  time,  it  should  be  exceedingly  dilute,  and  we  would 
prefer  to  use  it  only  during  the  early  growth  ;  but  the 
most  abundant  watering  should  be  continued  throughout 
the  whole  period  of  fruiting.  Nothing  does  so  much  to 
make  the  fruit  large  and  smooth  as  plenty  of  water- 
applied  after  the  suu  goes  off  in  the  evening. 

That  Mexican  Saddle.— We  have  re¬ 
ceived  many  letters  complaining  because  the  Mexican 
and  McClellan  Saddles,  pictured  in  our  April  number, 
have  iron  instead  of  wood  and  leather  stirrups.  Our 
Horseback  Editor  replies  that  in  directing  our  artist  to 
go  for  his  models  to  the  best  wholesale  saddlers  in  New 
York,  he  did  not  apprehend  that  such  a  mistake  would 
be  made.  But  evidently  people  who  sell  saddles  in  New 
York  are  different  from  the  people  who  ride  in  them  on 
the  plains.  One  correspondent,  writing  from  Nevada, 
objects  to  our  preference  for  the  English  saddle,  saying, 
“  1  profess  to  be  a  first-class  rider,  but  I  could  not  be 
hired  to  get  on  a  bad  horse  with  an  English  saddle.” 
The  writer  of  our  article — by  no  means  professing  to  be 
a  first-class  rider,  has  had  some  twenty-five  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  saddle,  including  nearly  four  years  of 
steady  cavalry  service  in  the  Southwest,  and  he  has  been 
obliged  at  times  to  become  accustomed  to  all  sorts  of 
saddles.  He  has  not  yet  seen  a  horse  he  would  not  wil¬ 
lingly  mount,  and  could  not  stay  mounted  on,  with  a 
good  English  saddle.  He  would  not  willingly  mount  a 
back-leaper  or  a  runaway  with  any  other.  Possibly  if 
our  correspondent  had  had  twenty  years’  practice  in 
English  pig-skin,  he  would  change  his  opinion. 

Bloody  Milk.— Mr.  Job  Osborne,  of  Farm¬ 
ers’  Institute,  Indiana,  has  a  cow,  a  large  milker,  that 
gives  bloody  milk  out  of  the  two  front  teats.  He  asks 
for  a  remedy. — We  have  had  no  personal  experience  with 
this  difficulty.  Alleu  says,  in  his  American  Cattle , 
■‘•Bloody  milk  generally  comes  from  an  injury  to  the  ud¬ 
der  or  teat  by  inflammation,  a  bruise,  or  wound,  and 
sometimes  from  disorder  in  the  interior  part  of  the  ud¬ 
der.  *  *  *  The  effected  teat  and  udder  should  be 
bathed  with  some  soft  emollient,  as  in  garget  or  puer¬ 
peral  fever.  An  ounce  or  two  of  saltpetre,  dissolved  in 
water,  may  be  given  as  a  dose.  *  *  *  Such  difficulties, 
however,  seldom  occur,  and  are  usually  overcome  with¬ 
out  difficulty  in  a  few  days  by  careful  usage.  Should  the 
udder  persist  in  yielding  such  disordered  milk  for  any 
considerable  length  of  time,  aud  through  a  majority  of 
the  teats,  it  must  be  a  question  of  profit  to  the  diary- 
man  whether  to  dry  her  off  for  the  shambles  or  still  re¬ 
tain  her  in  the  dairy,  or  for  breeding  in  hopes  of  a  better 
prospect  in  another  year.” 

Double  Mead  of  Rye.— J.  H.  Shook, 
Long,  Ill.,  sends  a  double  head  of  rye.  We  have  seen 
similar  specimens  several  times  before.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  know  if  the  seed  from  it  produces  any  double  heads. 

High  Priced  Seeds.-11  A  Subscriber”  at 
Three  Rivers,  Canada,  complains  that  he  paid  50  cents 
for  a  packet  of  choice  Pansy  seeds,  and  received  a  parcel 
containing  very  few  seeds,  and  he  looks  upon  the  trans¬ 
action  in  the  light  of  a  humbug.  Those  who  purchase 
novelties  must  expect  to  pay  high  for  them.  Many 
foreign  seeds  sent  out#by  our  seedsmen  are  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  little  packets  put  up  abroad.  The  dealers  generally 
charge  in  proportion  to  the  cost.  Some  seeds  cost  many 
times  more  than  their  weight  in  gold. 


Hoop  Poles.— F.  W.  Hall,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  says :  The  kinds  principally  used  are  walnut,  all 
kinds  of  oak,  and  occasionally  a  few  white  birch.  Trim 
them  out  close,  and  cut  them  off  twelve  and  fourteen  feet 
long,  then  split  them,  and  hew  or  shave  them  down 
smooth,  and  put  twenty-five  in  each  bunch.  Bind  them 
with  rope-yarn,  and  they  are  ready  for  market. 

I-inrge  Eggs. — Referring  to  a  notice  of  some 
large  hen’s  eggs,  given  in  the  May  Basket,  F.  T.  Simpson, 
Wilkes  Co.,  Ga„  writes :  “  More  than  two  months  ago 
Mrs.  S.  took  from  a  hen’s  nest  an  egg  weighing  6  oz., 
and  about  three  weeks  after  found  another  that  weighed 
5  oz.,  and  since  then  has  brought  in  four  or  five,  which 
were  net  weighed,  but  much  larger  than  the  average  size 
of  hen’s  eggs.  The  first  two  were  boiled  until  hard. 
The  larger,  upon  opening,  had  two  coatings  of  white  or 
albumen,  one  enveloping  the  other,  and  two  distinct 
yolks,  joined  together  by  a  ligament  %  of  an  inch  long 
by  of  an  inch  wide.  Had  this  egg  been  hatched,  the 
product  would  have  been  twin  chickens,  joined  together 
after  the  manner  of  the  Siamese  twins.  The  smaller  had 
two  whites  and  two  yolks,  which  were  not  united,  but 
entirely  surrounded  by  the  whites.”— We  have  found  all 
the  very  large  eggs  that  we  have  examined  to  be  either 
double  yolked,  or,  as  sometimes  happens,  a  completely 
developed  egg,  with  its  shell,  within  another  shell,  and 
surrounded  by  albumen. 

l-'aUeniiig-  Cattle  mul  Hogs  in  Illi¬ 
nois.— A  correspondent  writes:  “As  there  is  consid¬ 
erable  talk  in  regard  to  prepared  food  forcattlc  and  hogs, 
I  will  give  my  plan  for  getting  the  most  out  of  a  bushel 
of  corn.  In  the  first  place  I  feed  the  corn  to  cattle,  and 
have  hogs  to  follow,  and  the  feed  they  get  is  second  only 
to  cooked  corn  ;  then,  after  the  cattle  go  on  grass,  I  put 
the  hogs  on  clover  with  corn,  and  the  green  food  appears 
to  help  digest  the  corn,  so  that  the  hogs  get  the  same 
amount  of  nourishment  out  of  it  that  they  would  if 
steamed.” — The  plan  of  giving  hogs  a  good  clover  pas¬ 
ture  is  excellent;  and  the  reason  assigned  is  the  true 
one,  “The  green  food  appears  to  help  digest  the  corn.” 
And  would  it  not  be  well  to  give  the  cattle  some  corn 
with  their  grass  for  the  same  reason  ? 

Colorado  Agricultural  Society. — 

The  Denver  Tribune  of  April  22,  gives  the  following  as 
a  list  of  officers:  President — II.  B.  Bearce;  Secretary — 
Fred.  A.  Clifton  ;  Treasurer— Frank  Palmer.  The  next 
Annual  Fair  is  fixed  for  the  12th  September,  extending  to 
the  16th,  inclusive,  but  the  place  of  holding  it  is  not 
mentioned. 

Chicken  Cholera. — M.  M.  Sheets,  Hol¬ 
den,  Mo.,  finds  this  disease  taking  off  his  laying  hens  and 
young  chickens.  It  is  malady  respecting  which  little 
is  known,  though  ns  u  al  in  such  cases  all  sorts  of  nos¬ 
trums  are  prescribed,  '  .3  array  being  formidable  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  ignorance  of  the  would-be  doctors.  We 
have  gathered  all  the  information  respecting  this  dis¬ 
order  we  could  procure,  since  it  prevailed  a  few  years 
since  at  the  West.  There  is  a  very  malignant  type  that 
is  almost  always  fatal.  A  milder  form  appears  in  some 
districts  that  does  not  destroy  more  than  half  or  one- 
third  of  the  birds  attacked.  Alum  water  made  pretty 
strong,  given  for  drink  and  mixed  with  their  soft  feed, 
has  seemed  to  be  the  best  medicine  in  many  cases  that 
has  been  reported. 

Potato  Bug, — M.  D.  Settler,  Dayton,  O. 
The  insect  sent  is  the  Colorado  Potato  Beetle.  The  best 
known  remedy  is  the  virulent  poison,  Paris  green.  Mix 
with  eight  or  ten  times  its  bulk  of  flour,  and  dust  the 
vines.  Use  carefully  to  avoid  accidents. 

Spurious  Eggs  lor  Matching. — A 

correspondent  asks  if  eggs  bought  for  dark  Brahmas,  of 
a  dealer  who  advertised  in  the  Agriculturist,  were  genu¬ 
ine.  He  says  they  produced  chicks  of  various  colors, 
and  some  had  no  feathers  on  their  legs. — If  the  color  is 
not  a  dark  brown  at  first,  with  two  stripes  on  the  back 
running  from  neck  to  tail,  and  with  legs  and  first  and 
second  toes  well  feathered,  then  the  eggs  were  not  dark 
Brahmas.  At  four  or  five  weeks  old  the  color  should  in¬ 
cline  a  little  toward  grayish,  and  the  stripes  become 
chocolate.  It  is  charitable  to  suppose  that  the  adver¬ 
tiser  meant  to  act  fairly.  You  should  write  to  him  to 
correct  a  mistake  if  he  has  made  one.  If  he  is  a  cheat, 
we  shall  upon  evidence  exclude  his  advertisement.  The 
Agriculturist  always  fights  humbugs  of  whatever  sort, 
and  endeavors  to  insert  only  trustworthy  advertisements. 

l>ouble»fnrrow  Plow. — Z.  Acher,  Ches¬ 
ter  Co.,  Pa.  We  know  of  no  plows  of  this  kind  in  this 
country.  The  article  was  givon  to  call  attention  to  an 
implement  now  popular  in  England. 


Corn  Husking-  Machines.  —  M.  C. 

Carr,  of  N.  H.,  wants  to  know  more  about  the  corn  husk¬ 
ing  machines  alluded  to  in  our  report  of  the  Trial  ©f 
Implements  at  the  last  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  We  gave  all 
the  essential  facts.  We  do  not  regard  them  as  a  complete 
success  at  present.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  they 
“  promise  well.”  We  hope  and  believe  that  they  will 
be  improved,  and  that  in  a  few  years  we  shall  no  more 
think  of  husking  corn  by  hand  than  of  thrashing  wheat 
with  a  flail.  We  will  keep  our  readers  informed  of  all 
improvements  that  may  be  made  in  the  huskers. 

Diseased.  Fowls. — E.  W.  Irish,  Amherst 
(State  not  given),  has  lost  half  his  grown  fowls  by  a  dis¬ 
ease  with  the  following  symptoms :  the  legs  become 
weak,  then  the  head  drops  to  one  side,  and  comb  turns 
pale. — Put  the  fowls  in  a  dry  place.  Feed  potatoes, 
boiled,  mashed  and  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
scalded  meal,  adding  a  pinch  of  cayenne  to  each  fowl. 
Put  scraps  of  rusjy  iron  in  their  drinking  water.  If  too 
sick  to  eat  or  drink,  give  them  soft  hay  to  rest  on,  and 
let  them  alone. 

Dark  Brahma  Fowls. — J.  M.  William¬ 
son,  Butler  Co.,  Pa.,  asks  :  “  Are  the  dark  Brahma  fowls 
a  good  breed  to  raise  for  market,  and  good  layers.-” — 
They  are  large,  easily  fattened, and  good  winter  layer.-, 
but  will  not  produce  so  many  eggs  in  a  year  as  some  of 
the  non-sitting  breeds.  For  the  table  they  are  rather 
coarse-fleshed,  but  still  of  passable  flavor.  They  have 
the  merit  of  being  very  hardy  when  chickens,  and  easy 
to  rear  in  great  numbers. 

1’cas  on  Sod  Land. — “  G.  N.  L.”  Instead 
of  plowing  under  the  peas,  we  should  prefer  to  sow  them 
on  the  farrows  as  left  by  the  plow,  and  harrow  in.  The 
variety  we  usually  sow  is  the  common  Canada  Creeper. 
Should  be  glad  to  know  if  there  is  a  better  variety. 

Will  Clover,  IPeas,  and  Deans, 

produce  milk  containing  more  cheese  than  grass  and 
corn?  Such  is  said  to  be  the  case,  from  the  fact  that  the 
former  contain  about  double  the  quantity  of  nitrogenous 
or  “cheese-forming”  material  than  the  latter;  but  we 
know  of  no  satisfactory  proof,  and  we  should,  for  reasons 
we  have  not  now  time  to  give,  expect  more  creatn  from 
cows  fed  on  the  peas,  etc. ,  than  from  those  fed  on  corn,  etc. 

Will  Bells  on  Sheep  Frighten 
away  the  Dogs  ? — R.  H.  Martin  writes :  “  Our  sheep 
have  a  range  of  50  acres,  one-half  of  it  pine  timber. 
They  never  stay  at  the  house  nights,  but  go  to  the  pines. 
They  have  a  bell  on  them,  and  though  several  sheep  have 
been  killed  in  the  neighborhood  by  dogs,  my  sheep  have 
not  ycj  been  disturbed.  Is  a  bell  a  reliable  safeguard  ?  ” 
It  is  unquestionably  a  great  help,  but  cannot  always  be — 
depended  on.  Put  a  bell  on  the  sheep  and  some  lead  in 
the  dogs,  and  use  all  your  influence  to  get  a  law  enacted 
taxing  the  dogs,  and  see  that  it  is  enforced. 

Feeding  Horses  according  to  their 
Work. — Mr.  Smith,  of  Wisconsin,  asks  us  how  he 
shall  feed  his  horses,  and  remarks  :  “  I  feed  them  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  work,  and  they  are  in  splendid  condition.  I 
am  a  great  hand  to  pet  horses,  and  like  to  have  them  in 
good  condition  for  their  work.” — That  is  right.  Nothing 
is  more  aggravating  in  a  busy  time  than  an  inefficient 
team.  It  is  economical  to  have  good  horses  (or  cattle), 
and  take  good  care  of  them.  Feed  regularly,  groom 
thoroughly,  and  work  steadily ;  these  arc  the  only  rules 
we  can  give.  “  Feeding  according  to  their  work  ”  must 
not  be  carried  to  extremes.  When  a  horse  is  over¬ 
worked,  overfeeding  will  not  help  him  ;  aud  it  is  almost 
certain  to  bring  on  indigestion,  and  this  leads  to  colic, 
and,  if  persisted  in,  will  probably  end  in  death.  Many 
a  good  horse  is  lost  in  this  way.  We  know  farmers  who 
do  not  give  their  horses  any  grain  on  Sunday  because 
they  are  not  doing  any  thing  ;  whereas  the  horses  should, 
if  any  thing,  have  more  grain,  because  they  have  time 
and  strength  to  digest  it. 

Tree-Planting-  in  Illinois.— A  bill  is 
before  the  Illinois  Legislature  offering  a  bounty  for  plan¬ 
tations  of  forest-trees.  As  the  bill  has  not  yet  become  a 
law,  we  do  not  give  the  conditions  it  proposes.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  this  bill,  or  some  acceptable  substitute  for  it, 
will  be  passed. 

Purity  of  Plaster.— “  D.  P.,”  of  N.  H., 
asks,  “  Is  there  any  way  for  farmers  to  test  the  purity  of 
gypsum  that  is  not  expensive  ?”— We  know  of  none  that 
does  not  require  considerable  chemical  knowledge  and 
skill.  The  manufacturers  should  have  it  analyzed  by  a 
good  chemist.  It  is  their  interest  to  satisfy  farmers  that 
the  article  is  good. 
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JIa.lf-a.-Y car,  Wow !— This  number  closes 
the  first  half  of  Volume  30.  When  desired,  subscribers 
will  be  taken  for  the  remaining  half  of  the  year  at  half 
the  regular  rates,  single  or  clubs.  In  Premium  lists,  two 
half-year  subscribers  may,  during  this  month,  count  the 
same  as  one  full  subscriber.  Our  friends  may 

now  invite  in  their  friends  for  a  half  year’s  trial. 

l>oes  Farming;  B*ay  ? — We  often  hear  it 
said,  there  is  no  longer  any  money  in  farming.  In  the 
course  of  our  experience  we  have  heard  similar  state¬ 
ments  concerning  other  occupations.  A  printer,  adher¬ 
ing  in  these  days  to  the  old-fashioned  hand-press,  might 
make  the  same  complaint,  and  with  as  much  justice  as 
the  present  farmer,  who  carries  on  operations  in  the  old 
style,  or  a  carpenter  who  makes  his  moldings  by  hand 
and  planes  hoards.  The  improvements  in  machinery  of 
all  kinds  have  so  quickened  the  demand  for  labor  in 
every  branch  of  industry,  that  the  farmer  as  well  as  the 
mechanic  must  abandon  hand  labor  and  use  machinery, 
or  his  profits  must  be  eaten  up  in  expenses.  Hay  may 
be  made  and  put  in  the  barn  by  machinery  now  at  the 
rate  of  one  dollar  per  acre.  By  hand  the  cost  would  be 
four  dollars.  The  old  style  of  crop  is  half  a  ton  per 
acre  ;  now  three  times  that  is  a  fair  crop.  The  difference 
is  just  that  between  eight  dollars  per  ton  and  sixty-six 
cents.  The  wide-awake  farmer  has  this  difference  for 
his  profit,  eight  dollars  being  about  the  market  price  for 
hay  in  many  places.  The  same  is  true  of  most  other 
crops,  grain  and  roots  especially.  In  feeding  stock  and 
making  and  using  manure,  equally  large  differences  re¬ 
sult.  So  of  breeding  stock ;  the  old  style  rooter,  and  the 
modern  Berkshire,  are  not  more  unlike  than  are  their 
several  values  when  made  into  pork.  The  same  of  the 
ill-fed,  rough-coated  native  heifer  or  steer,  and  the  sleek, 
well-fed  grade  Jersey  or  Ayrshire.  The  same  is  true  of 
many  farming  communities  in  respect  to  roads,  fences, 
and  schools.  All  these  must  be  fitted  up  with  modern 
improvements,  or  farming  as  a  business  must  suffer.  We 
know  whereof  we  speak,  when  we  emphatically  deny 
that  farming  is  an  unprofitable  business.  The  capital  in¬ 
vested  will,  if  rightly  used,  return  in  this  branch  of  in¬ 
dustry  as  good  an  interest  as  in  any  other,  besides  hav¬ 
ing  the  invaluable  merit  of  indestructibility.  A  work¬ 
shop  or  factory  may  burn  up,  but  land  remains  not  only 
intact,  but  from  uncontrollable  circumstances  is  ever  ad¬ 
vancing  in  value.  So  the  labor  of  the  farmer  is  sure  of 
some  remuneration  if  properly  directed.  Poor  farms  and 
poor  farmers  are  the  ones  whose  crops  fail  through 
drouth  or  excessive  wet.  On  a  properly  conducted  farm 
these  may  damage  the  crop,  but  will  never  destroy  it. 
The  divine  promise  of  seed-time  and  harvest  is  for  the 
especial  benefit  of  the  farmer;  but  it  rests  with*  himself 
in  a  great  measure  whether  the  fulfilment  comes  to  him 
individually,  or  whether  his  more  enterprising  neighbor 
secures  it. 

Exhibition  at  -Jersey  .—Not  New  Jersey, 
but  one  of  the  Channel  Islands,  so  celebrated  as  the  home 
of  the  Jersey  cattle.  We  have  received  a  prospectus  of 
a  show  to  open  on  the  2Sth  of  the  present  month,  which 
offers  liberal  prizes  for  bulls,  heifers,  and  cows  of  both 
Jersey  and  Guernsey  cattle,  as  well  as  for  butter  from 
both  of  these  breeds.  Prizes  are  also  offered  for  horses, 
pigs,  poultry,  and  dogs,  for  cage-birds,  for  plants  and  cut 
flowers,  agricultural  and  horticultural  machinery  and 
implements,  and  for  various  works  of  art  and  industry. 

Improred  Stock.— The  present  high  price 
of  thorough-bred  stock,  while  it  limits  the  business  of 
breeding  to  men  of  capital,  does  not  necessarily  prevent 
the  ordinary  farmer  from  procuring  male  animals  where¬ 
with  to  improve  his  native  stock.  A  stock  of  grade  cows 
for  the  dairy  may  he  gradually  gathered  up  by  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  dollars.  Many  breed¬ 
ers  of  Jersey  cattle  will  dispose  of  a  young  bull  calf  for 
a  very  small  sum,  because  its  color  docs  not  suit  their 
taste,  while  in  respect  to  its  pedigree  or  other  useful 
qualities,  it  may  be  faultless.  Such  an  animal  purchased 
young  and  well  cared  for,  will  become  useful  for  raising 
calves,  at  a  year  old.  A  yearling  heifer  of  his  get  will, 
by  the  use  of  another  such  animal,  become  profitable  at 
two  years  old,  and  its  calf  will  be  three-quarters  bred, 
and  it  is  quite  likely  to  become  ns  valuable  for  the  dairy 
as  a  pure  bred  animal  that  could  not  be  purchased  for 
less  than  $300  or  $100.  The  produce  of  this  cow  would 
be  seven-eighths  bred,  and  if  care  is  taken  in  selecting 
the  parents,  would  show  little  difference  from  entirely 
pure  animals.  Co-operation  among  a  few  neighbors 
who  would  each  procure  and  keep  a  young  bull  whose 
services  they  might  exchange  with  each  other  to  prevent 
close  breeding,  would  soon  change  the  appearance  as 
well  as  the  productive  qualities  of  the  stock  of  quite  a 


large  district.  The  main  point  to  be  guarded  against  is 
not  to  breed  from  any  but  pure  stock.  All  male  grade 
animals  should  be  emasculated  or  go  to  the  butcher, 
while  young.  The  use  of  a  grade  bull  ought  not  to  be 
permitted.  Here  is  where  many  a  mistake  is  made.  In 
the  course  of  four  or  five  years,  quite  a  herd  of  three- 
quarter  or  seven-eighth-bred  animals  would  accumulate, 
and  the  profit  would  begin  to  come  in.  Ayrshire  and 
Jersey  cattle  should  be  the  breeds  aimed  at,  as  these  are 
excellently  fitted  for  the  dairy,  and  are  profitably  fed  for 
the  butcher  on  ordinary  farms.  They  are  exceedingly 
tractable,  quiet  and  orderly,  are  large  milkers,  and  yield 
much  butter  of  good  color  and  flavor.  The  Devon  and 
Durham  are  better  fitted  for'  the  grazier,  and  would  be 
more  suitable  where  beef  is  the  object  aimed  at.  But 
whatever  the  breed  chosen,  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
neglect,  or  loss  will  inevitably  ensue.  We  have  known 
cases  where  money  has  been  invested  in  thorough-bred 
stock  which  has  been  treated  as  though  its  blood  alone 
would  be  sufficient  to  protect  it  from  neglect,  exposure, 
and  starvation.  The  natural  consequence  of  such  a  mis¬ 
take  was  made  a  ground  of  complaint  against  the  breed¬ 
er,  and  led  to  dissatisfaction  and  disgust.  The  old  adage, 
“blood  will  tell,”  true  as  it  may  be,  is  no  talisman 
against  such  an  error.  The  refined  nature  of  an  animal 
carefully  bred  through  many  generations,  will  often  ena¬ 
ble  it  to  sustain  much  ill  treatment,  but  it  will  not  thrive 
under  it.  When  possessed  of  a  specimen  of  such  stock, 
give  it  fair  treatment — pampering  is  unnecessary,  as  it  is 
unwise— but  care  and  proper  feed  and  attention  will  make 
the  investment  a  greatly  profitable  one. 

Fruit,  Trees  In  Gardens  are  often  se¬ 
riously  damaged  by  cutting  their  roots  with  the  spade. 
The  roots  thus  severed  throw  up  sprouts  which  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  rid  of.  We  know  of  but  one  cure,  which  is, 
to  remove  the  earth  around  the  sprouts  carefully,  and  cut 
them  off  with  a  sharp  knife,  leaving  the  cut  with  clean 
edges.  If  the  sprouts  are  from  the  detached  parts  of  the 


root,  each  piece  of  root  must  be  taken  out.  Prevention 
is  the  best  cure.  Don’t  use  a  spade  in  a  fruit  garden. 
Make  use  of  a  digging  fork  or  a  tool  shaped  as  above. 
The  work  will  be  slower,  but  with  such  a  tool  the  roots 
cannot  be  injured.  The  handle  can  be  made  and  fitted 
at  home ;  a  blacksmith  will  forge  the  iron  out  of  old  tire. 

Brushing'  Peas.-To  prevent  the  wind 
blowing  down  the  peas,  drive  stout  stakes  about  six  feet 
apart  in  the  row  to  support  the  brush. 

The  Currant  Whrm  may  be  kept  in 
check  by  vigorously  destroyir  7  the  young  larvae.  In  the 
early  morning  they  may  be  di  covered  just  coming  into 
active  life  on  the  under  side  o.  the  leaf.  They  are  then 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length.  By  removing  the 
leaf  with  the  worms  adhering,  they  may  be  killed  in 
large  numbers.  By  close  attention  for  a  short  time  daily, 
the  bushes  may  be  saved  ;  no  surface  application  can 
prevent  their  appearance.  Unceasing  warfare  is  the 
price  we  must  pay  for  our  currants  and  gooseberries. 

Buckwheat  should  be  sown  as  early  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  July.  If  the  ground  is  not  perfectly  mellow,  give 
one  more  plowing ;  this  crop  will  suffer  on  imperfectly 
prepared  ground.  It  may  be  true  that  a  comparatively 
fair  yield  may  be  gained  under  poor  culture,  but  the  aim 
should  be  to  grasp  all  that  Nature  will  yield.  A  farmer 
is  a  good  business  man,  only  when  he  gets  the  largest  re¬ 
turn  from  his  land  by  means  @f  his  labor  of  hand  and 
head.  These  are  his  capital,  and  he  can  only  succeed  by 
a  wise  use  of  them.  Buckwheat  is  generally  hurried  into 
the  ground  as  a  catch  crop,  but  it  can  be  made  sufficiently 
profitable  to  pay  well  for  all  the  care  and  attention  that 
may  be  given  to  it.  The  first  requisite  is  mellow  ground. 
Plow  and  harrow  until  the  lumps  are  reduced.  Plow  once 
more,  and  sow  and  harrow  in.  A  bushel  of  seed  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  an  acre.  We  have  succeeded  better  with  this 
liberal  seeding  than  with  two  or  three  pecks.  Grass  seed 
and  clover  will  often  take  well  with  this  crop,  especially  if 
the  soil  is  in  fair  condition.  The  dense  shade  afforded 
will  shield  it  until  the  vigorous  heats  of  summer  are 
past,  when  the  fall  rains  will  push  it  ahead  sufficiently  to 
withstand  the  frosts  of  winter.  Great  caution  must  be 
observed  in  harvesting  this  crop.  The  quality  of  the 
flour  depends  mainly  in  getting  the  grain  in  perfectly 
dry.  Never  on  any  account  stack  it  or  put  it  into  the 
barn.  Cut  when  the  dew  is  off',  and  put  up  in  small 
shocks  without,  tying;  watch  the  weather  closely,  aud 
as  soon  ns  a  dry,  breezy  day  occurs,  haul  in  and  thrash 
out.  Clean  up  immediately  after  thrashing,  and  spread 
the  grain  on  the  barn  floor,  turning  over  a  few 
times,  and  allowing  the  drying  winds  free  access  to  it. 
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The  yield  of  flour  will  be  greatly  increased  by  such, 
treatment.  Twenty-five  pounds  of  fine  flour  may  be 
taken  from  a  bushel  of  grain  after  the  miller’s  toll  is  de¬ 
ducted,  aud  new  flour  brings  a  high  price.  The  mid¬ 
dlings  should  be  separated  from  the  bran,  which  will  be 
found  an  excellent  addition  to  the  hot-bed  in  the  spring, 
and  is  worth  preserving  for  that  purpose.  The  mid¬ 
dlings  are  excellent  food  for  young  stock-pigs,  horses,  or 
poultry,  but  we  would  not  advise  them  to  be  fed  to  cows. 
The  butter  resulting  from  such  feed  will  be  white  and 
tasteless.  Treated  thus,  Buckwheat  is  safe  to  yield  at 
the  rate  of  a  dollar,  or  even  considerably  more,  for  each 
bushel  of  grain,  besides  the  feed  yielded  by  the  mid¬ 
dlings.  But  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  early  market 
must  be  secured, or  the  profit  will  be  considerably  reduced. 

“  Hybrid  ”  between  a  Babbit  and 

Cat.— A  story  comes  to  us  by  the  way  of  Sauk  Co.,  Wis., 
about  some  hybrids  between  the  cat  and  rabbit  born  in 
Connecticut.  These  remarkable  animals  feed  on  clover 
and  catch  mice  !  It  is  not  stated  whether  they  give  mid¬ 
night  serenades  or  not.  Our  correspondent  wishes  we 
would  say  something  about  the  matter ;  so  we  say— we 
don’t  believe  it. 

Management  of  Colts. — Colts  are  very 
apt  to  be  left  to  shift  for  themselves  after  weaning.  This 
is  wrong.  A  year’s  gain  in  the  usefulness  of  a  horse 
may  easily  be  made  by  care  and  attention  during  the  first 
few  months  of  its  life.  The  mare,  while  nursing  its 
foal,  should  not  be  overworked,  and  good  pasture  or 
green  feed  in  the  stable  will  keep  her  in  fair  condition, 
and  furnish  sufficient  nourishment  for  the  foal.  When 
weaned,  and  pasture  becomes  short,  neglect  is  hurtful ; 
then  care  should  be  exercised  to  keep  it  growing.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  fall  months  some  of  the  best  early  cut  hay  should 
be  given  to  it ;  and  when  the  horses  are  stabled,  let  it 
have  a  loose  box,  or  stall  adjoining  them,  where  it  can  see 
and  become  used  to  the  discipline  of  the  stable.  Every¬ 
thing  around  it  should  be  well  secured,  lest  in  rubbing 
itself  it  might  get  something  loose.  A  habit  of  breaking 
things  and  getting  loose  is  easily  and  invariably  formed 
at  this  time,  aud  should  be  guarded  against.  During 
winter,  feed  your  colts  as  you  feed  your  horses.  Give 
them  a  share  of  what  is  served  out,  oats,  corn,  or  ground 
feed  as  it  may.  They  cannot  grow  or  fare  well  other¬ 
wise.  “  Stinginess”  don’t  pay  in  rearing  young  animals. 
An  addition  of  twenty-five  or  forty  dollars  to  its  value 
may  result  in  the  winter’s  feeding  and  care  of  one  colt. 
Generosity  here  (of  course  exercised  with  judgment)  is 
only  wise  foresight,  and  will  pay  good  interest  on  the  in¬ 
vestment.  Colts  are  better  kept  up  than  allowed  to  run 
around.  They  will  become  more  docile  and  tractable, 
and  will  learn  fewer  tricks.  Take  them  out  only  for  ex¬ 
ercise,  except  when  at  pasture,  and  then  be  sure  to  have 
a  secure  fence,  or  they  will  inevitably  learn  to  rub  it 
down  or  jump  over  it.  Train  your  colt  to  walk,  and 
keep  it  walking.  Farmers  don’t  want  fast-trotting 
horses— as  yet — we  have  need  so  far  of  fast-walking 
horses,  great  need,  we  may  say,  for  they  are  far  too 
scarce.  Therefore,  train  colts  to  walk  at  the  rate  of  four 
miles  an  hour  at  least.  The  time  will  come  when  a  horse 
that  can  walk  his  mile  in  twelve  minutes  will  take  a  prize 
at  an  agricultural  fair,  equal  in  value  to  the  best  trotter. 
A  team  of  such  horses  could  plow  an  acre  of  ground, 
with  a  furrow  six  inches  wide,  in  five  hours,  allowing 
time  for  turnings  round.  This  is  above  the  quantity 
plowed  on  the  average  now,  in  a  day  of  ten  hours. 
Horses  of  such  capacity  would  be  worth  a  large  price, 
and  it  should  be  our  endeavor  to  produce  them.  We  have 
a  breed  that  can  transmit  trotting  capacity  to  its  des¬ 
cendants,  why  could  we  not  raise  up  a  breed  of  walking 
horses  ?  Some  one  might  make  a  name  and  fortune  in  this. 

Bark>Iouse. — “A.  B.,”  West  Brom.  The 
specimen  of  apple-tree  is  infested  with  Harris’  Bark- 
louse  ( Aspidiotus  Harrisii).  Scrubbing  the  limbs  with 
lye  or  very  strong  soft  soap  will  help.  If  but  one  tree 
is  infested,  cut  aud  burn  the  limbs  upon  which  they  are. 

Composts.— “ L.  W.  G.,”  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 
Sod  obtained  from  the  banks  of  streams  is  valuable,  if 
composted  with  lime,  when  the  soil  is  deficient  in  organ¬ 
ic  matter,  though  it  would  be  better  to  mix  it  with  ani¬ 
mal  manures.  Sheep-manure  should  never  be  mixed 
with  ashes.  Apply  the  ashes  separately,  and  mix  the 
sheep-manure  with  soil. 

Feeding  JUilel*  Cows.— Last  month  we 
published  a  translated  article  upon  “Swedish  Dairy 
Farming,”  in  which  the  singular  practice  of  feeding 
horse  manure  to  milch,  cows  was  described,  but  not 
commended.  “  Tommy,”  Ripley  Co.,  Ind.,  writes :  “  My 
cows  that  I  have  at  home  are  allowed  to  run  in  the  yard, 
into  which  the  horse  manure  is  thrown,  and  can  eat  all 
they  choose  (which  they  are  sure  to  do).  They  have  been 
eating  the  manure  for  about  three  months,  with  no  good 
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result.  The  cows  became  poor,  though  they  were  given 
all  of  the  very  best  of  hay  they  would  eat,  with  plenty 
of  corn  fodder,  and  two  buckets  of  slop  each  day ;  while 
others  that  I  have  on  another  farm,  one-linlf  mile  distant, 
and  do  not  get  any  horse  manure,  and  were  fed  nothing 
but  hay,  all  the  time  were  in  twice  as  good  condition. 
The  milk  has  a  very  offensive  smell,  and  some  of  it  is 
hardly  fit  for  use.  In  straining  it  you  may  strain  through 
the  finest  cloth,  and  after  it  has  stood  twenty-four  hours, 
there  will  be  found  to  every  gallon  milk  from  one  to  two 
table  spoonfuls,  a  black  sediment.  The  butter  is  worse 
than  the  milk,  for  it  smells  stronger,  tastes  bitter,  and 
frequently  is  of  no  use  for  the  table.  I  think  that  horse 
manure  fed  to  cows  has  a  worse  effect  on  the  milk  than 
onions,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  is  bad  enough.  I  would 
recommend  all  the  farmers  who  keep  cows  never  to  feed 
horse  manure,  as  it  makes  the  cow  poor,  the  butter  not 
fit  for  use,  and  the  milk  taste  very  strong.” 

Strawltcn-y  Show  at  EIiz«l>etl», 

N.  J. — The  N.  J.  State  Agricultural  Society  will  hold 
an  exhibition  of  strawberries  at  Arcade  Hall,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  N.  J.,  on  June  14th  and  15th.  If  the  efforts  of  the 
committee  are  properly  responded  to  by  the  New  Jersey 
fruit-growers,  the  exhibition  will  be  a  fair  one. 

Xlae  Mills  Escutcheon  in  Cows. — 

Puchnewala,  Ridgeway,  Iowa,  asks  :  “1.  What  is  meant 
by  the  milk  escutcheon  in  cows?  2.  Is  it  to  be  relied 
on  as  a  mark  of  a  good  future  milker?” — The  milk 
escutcheon  is  that  part  of  the  hind-quarters  of  the  cow  on 
and  about  the  udder,  on  which  the  hair  grows  upward. 
Its  boundaries  are  defined  by  a  quirl,  where  the  up-grow¬ 
ing  hair  meets  the  down-growing.  Sometimes  it  occu¬ 
pies  only  a  little  more  than  the  udder  itself,  while  in 
other  cases  it  reaches  well  out  on  to  the  thighs,  and  runs 
up  several  inches  wide,  quite  to  the  setting-on  of  the 
tail.  Sometimes  it  lies  only  on  one  side  of  the  vulva, 
and  again  on  both  sides.  Occasionally  it  is  cut  square 
across  half  way  up,  and  again  is  rounded  at  the  top.  Its 
form  can  usually  be  seen  at  a  glance.  Its  future  extent 
and  shape  ea;».  generally  be  clearly  determined  on  close 
examination  in  even  veiy  young  calves.  The  escutcheon 
is  quite  generally  regarded  as  a  valuable  indication  of 
the  quantity  of  the  milk  and  of  the  duration  of  the  flow ; 
while  the  softness  of  the  up-growing  hair,  the  yellowness 
of  the  skin,  and  the  amount  of  dandruff  produced  are 
taken  as  indications  of  the  richness  of  the  milk.  Guenon, 
a  French  herdsman,  who  first  called  attention  to  the 
escutcheon,  made  a  study  of  it,  and  established  a  system 
almost  as  intricate  as  that  of  the  phrenologist ;  and  there 
is  ample  evidence  that  he  read  with  remarkable  accuracy 
the  characters  of  large  numbers  of  cattle  submitted  to 
his  examination,  by  the  committee  appointed  to  investi¬ 
gate  his  system.  Most  modern  dairy-men  attach  much 
importance  to  the  escutcheon  as  a  general  indication ; 
and  although  the  minute  details  of  Guenon’s  system.are 
little  regarded,  its  general  principles  are  quite  commonly 
accepted  as  valuable.  See  “Guenon  on  Milch  Cows,” 
sent  post-paid  by  Orange  Jndd  &  Co.  on  receipt  of  75  cts. 

Root  Crops  for  Western  I>aii*ies.— 

A  correspondent  in  Illinois  asks  :  “  What  is  the  best  root 
crop  for  dairy  cows  in  winter,  and  when  is  the  right 
time  to  sow  the  seed,  and  how  much  to  the  acre  ?  We 
at  the  West  feed  corn,  corn,  corn,  but  I  know  from  ex- 
perienee'that  roots  are  cheaper  and  better  if  we  knew 
how  to  grow  them.  About  thirty  years  ago  I  raised  a 
fine  crop  of  ruta-bagas,  but  have  failed  several  times  since 
from  poor  seed,  or  bugs,  or  dry  weather.  If  I  try  it 
again,  I  shall  have  to  procure  seed  from  the  East,  for 
they  have  not  grown  here  for  many  years.  I  should  like 
to  hear  from  some  one  who  has  been  more  successful.” — 
The  best  crops  hereabouts  are  ruta-baga  and  mangel 
wurzel.  We  presume  they  would  both  do  well  in  Il¬ 
linois,  especially  the  mangel.  The  seed  of  cither  crop 
may  be  sown  early  in  June.  The  effect  of  drouth  is 
much  mitigated  by  planting  not  less  than  one  inch  deep 
and  rolling  the  ground  firmly.  The  seed  should  not  be 
soaked,  unless  you  can  be  sure  of  moist  land.  The 
amount  of  seed  required  for  an  acre,  if  planted  in  drills 
thirty  inches  apart,  is  one  pound  of  ruta-baga,  or  five 
pounds  of  mangel.  This  is  necessary  to  safety,  but  will 
produce  fifty  times  as  many  plants  as  are  to  remain,  as, 
with  either  crop,  they  should  be  thinned  to  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  We  like  the  trans¬ 
planting  system  better  than  the  direct  growing  from 
seeds.  If  the  seed  is  planted  in  the  rows  in  the  field, 
and  thinned  to  single  plants  an  inch  apart  at  the  first 
hoeing,  they  can  be  left  until  as  large  as  a  hickory  nut, 
and  then  finally  thinned,  the  rejected  plants  being  set 
out  in  other  rows.  The  best  way  to  protect  the  ruta¬ 
baga  from  the  skipping  beetle,  is  to  dust  the  leaves  with 
sulphur,  or  lime,  or  soot;  or  in  default  of  these,  with 
any  dust  applied  while  the  plants  are  wet  with  dew.  It 
is  a  good  precaution  to  plant  a  double  allowance  of  seed, 
giving  enough  plants  for  the  bug  and  the  crop  too.  If 


the  plants  are  growing  thickly  in  a  Bmall  seed-bed,  it 
will  be  much  easier  to  dust  them  than  if  scattered  over  a 
broad  field.  The  method  of  transplanting  is  described 
in  the  Ogden  Farm  papers  for  this  month. 


Early  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  and 
Lettuce. 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON. 


I  have  received  letters  from  many  sections  of  the 
country  complaining  that  the  cabbages  and  cauli¬ 
flowers  sown  last  September,  and  wintered  over  in 
cold-frames,  are  now  (May  5th)  doing  badly.  Many 
of  the  cabbages  are  running  to  seed,  and  the  cauli¬ 
flowers  “buttoning,”  or  showing  abortive  “flow¬ 
ers.”  The  reason  of  this  will  be  found  in  my  ar¬ 
ticle,  under  the  head  of  “  Don’t  Sow  too  Early,” 
on  page  222 ;  but  the  remedy  is  tire  great  point. 
A  safe  plan — one  that  need  not  fail — and  one  that 
can  be  better  done  by  any  one  having  greenhouses 
than  by  the  cold-frame  method,  is  the  following: 
sow  the  seeds  for  early  cauliflowers,  cabbages,  or 
lettuce,  about  February  1st,  in  well-prepared  soil — 
say  one-third  each  of  leaf-mold,  sand,  and  loam  ; 
spread  three  or  four  inches  deep  on  the  benches  of 
the  greenhouse,  or  in  boxes  of  about  that  depth. 
Keep  a  temperature  of  from  55°  to  60°,  and  in  three 
weeks  they  will  be  ready  to  replant — this  time  in 
boxes— at  about  2)4  inches  apart  each  way  for  the 
cabbages,  and  1)4  inches  for  the  lettuce.  By  the 
middle  of  March  they  will,  if  the  temperature  has 
averaged  55°,  be  strong  plants,  superior  in  every 
respect  to  those  wintered  over  in  cold-frames.  By 
this  date  (the  middle  of  March)  the  weather  is 
such  that  they  may  be  set  out  in  cold-frames,  and 
covered  at  night  either  with  wooden  shutters  or 
sashes  for  five  or  six  days,  when  they  will  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  hardened  off  to  be  planted  in  the  open  field. 
We  have  treated  a  few  in  this  manner  for  the  past 
few  seasons,  and  believe  they  can  be  so  raised 
cheaper  than  in  the  cold-frames,  and  without  doubt 
much  better,  without  the  danger  of  one  plant  in  a 
thousand  running  to  seed.  The  conversion  of  sash 
that  has  been  used  on  cold-frames  into  greenhouses 
is  a  very  simple  matter :  two  sashes,  of  6  feet  ki 
length,  give,  when  placed  at  the  proper  angle,  a 
width  to  the  greenhouse  of  11  feet ;  2  feet  of  this 
6pace  is  used  as  a  walk,  the  remainder,  9  feet,  for 
bench  room,  on  which  to  grow  the  plants.  The 
outer  walls  may  be  formed  of  wood,  in  the  man¬ 
ner  described,  in  my  article  on  “  Roses  for  Win¬ 
ter  Flowering,”  in  April  last.  If  heated  by  a  flue, 
the  length  of  the  house  should  not  exceed  50  feet, 
and,  if  more  than  one  is  wanted,  they  should  be 
formed  in  threes,  the  ends  running  north  and 
south,  on  the  ridge  and  furrow  plan,  as  detailed  in 
“Gardening  for  Profit.”  As  written  directions  to 
a  novice  are  always  more  or  less  obscure,  any  of 
your  readers  interested  in  this  matter,  when  in 
New  York,  may  reach  us  in  less  than  an  hour  from 
the  office  of  the  Agriculturist ;  and  to  all  such  we 
will  be  happy  to  show  our  buildings,  and  give  such 
information  as  is  in  our  power. 


Cultivate  the  Corn. 


Constant  cultivation  cannot  be  too  strongly 
urged  for  the  corn  crop.  As  soon  as  the  blade 
appears  above  ground,  pass  through  the  rows 
with  a  harrow  made  for  the  purpose,  or  with 
the  cultivator.  Constant  stirring  of  the  soil 
will  destroy  the  young  weeds  and  push  the 
corn  ahead.  A  week  thus  gained  may  save  the 
crop  from  an  injurious  frost  when  near  ripen¬ 
ing.  An  excellent  implement  for  this  purpose 
is  Shares’  horse-hoe;  with  it  a  careful  hand 
may  cut  out  the  weeds  to  within  an  inch  of  the 
grooving  corn.  By  going  twice  in  a  row  the 
crop  may  be  effectually  hoed,  and  much  hand- 
weeding  saved.  The  soil  does  not  need  stirring 
deeply;  one  inch  is  sufficient;  deeper  would 
injure  the  corn  roots,  which  love  to  spread  near 
the  surface.  For  this  reason  all  deep  cultiva¬ 
tion  should  he  avoided.  The  surface  should  be 


kept  level ;  the  crop  will  thrive  better  than  by 
burying  the  roots  under  a  ridge  of  soil ;  there¬ 
fore,  keep  the  plow  out  of  the  cornfield.  This 
crop  requires  heat  and  moisture,  and  a  level, 
mellow,  porous  surface  will  secure  these.  A 
soil  packed  with  rain  and  baked  by  the  hot 
sun,  cannot  be  endured;  therefore,  if  a  heavy 
rain  should  occur,  followed  by  dry  weather, 
turn  in  at  once  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else,  and 
break  up  this  crust.  This  maybe  done  safely 
even  after  the  corn  is  in  tassel.  With  level  and 
shallow  cultivation  no  check  will  be  given,  and 
good  results  will  follow.  The  roots  will  be  un¬ 
injured.  It  is  the  disturbance  of  the  roots,  when 
the  plant  is  in  blossom,  that  checks  the  growth 
and  injures  the  corn.  Corn  need  not  be  laid  by 
until  the  rows  become  so  close  that  the  horse 
can  no  longer  pass  through  without  breaking 
down  the  stalks.  Permit  only  three  stalks  to  a 
hill.  If  planted  three  feet  apart  each  way,  with 
one  fair  ear  to  each  stalk,  seventy  bushels  of 
shelled  corn  per  acre  may  be  counted  on.  Bet¬ 
ter  cultivate  five  acres  well,  than  to  work  and 
grow  weary  over  twenty  acres,  and  get  but 
fifteen  bushels  per  acre  for  your  pay. 


An  Egg  Farm. 

by  ii.  h.  stoddard .—Second  Article. 

A  location  near  a  city  secures  the  best  advan¬ 
tages.  An  article  produced  daily  the  year 
through,  and  which  is  prized  for  being  fresh, 
should,  be  raised  as  close  to  a  market  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Thus  the  highest  rates  may  he  obtained, 
the  special  aim  being  to  supply  the  demand  fox 
better  eggs  than  any  can  he  that  are  packed 
and  sent  great  distances.  Under  the  system 
which  now  supplies  to  a  great  extent  eastern 
cities,  there  is  the  time  spent  in  collecting  eggs 
from  various  sources,  to  which  must  be  added 
the  time  for  transportation,  and  the  time  they 
are  in  the  dealer’s  hands  after  arrival.  Then 
the  jarring  is  more  or  less  injurious,  and  after 
it,  eggs  will  keep  hut  a  little  while.  They  pass 
through  so  many  hands,  that  no  one  in  partic¬ 
ular  is  responsible  for  the  character  of  the  ar¬ 
ticle.  Under  our  plan  eggs  are  delivered  di 
rectly  to  consumers,  families  being-  visited  reg¬ 
ularly  once  a  week.  The  egg-route  has  this 
advantage  over  a  milk-route,  that  it  need  not  he 
traversed  so  often,  only  a  sixth  of  the  whole 
being  traveled  daily ;  thus  the  expense  of  de¬ 
livery  is  not  great.  As  a  team  must  be  sent  to 
town  every  day  to  collect  waste  bits  from  the 
meat  markets,  eggs  can  be  sent,  when  only  a 
day  or  two  laid,  with  no  extra  trouble.  If  dis¬ 
posed  of  at  stores,  an  arrangement  should  be 
made  with  the  dealer  whereby  they  may  be 
kept  in  a  separate  lot,  and  sold  under  the  name 
of  the  producer.  Consumers  readily  appre¬ 
ciate  eggs,  butter,  or  other  produce  that  comes 
from  a  regular- responsible  source.  When  a  lot 
is  mixed  with  lots  from  other  farms,  its  individ¬ 
uality  is  lost ;  if  good,  it  may  only  be  helping 
to  sell  the  poor  article  of  somebody  else,  and 
the  producer  does  not  reap  the  benefits  of  his 
pains  in  increased  custom.  No  produce  can  be 
supplied  to  city  dwellers  to  better  mutual  ad¬ 
vantage  to  seller  and  buyer,  than  new-laid  eggs 
delivered  direct,  the  dubious  ones  now  in  the 
market  causing  much  loss  and  vexation.  Poul¬ 
try  farms  may  be  established  at  the  West,  and 
have  the  benefits  of  cheap  land  and  grain  ;  or 
at  the  South,  where  the  season  is  earlier,  and 
water  transportation  available.  But  the  value 
of  manure  at  the  East  is  so  great,  that  it  is 
more  economical  to  bring  grain  here  from  the 
West  than  eggs ;  the  latter  being  so  trouble- 
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some  to  send  by  rail.  Butcher’s  waste,  pro¬ 
cured  fresh,  being  almost  absolutely  necessary, 
is  an  important  consideration  in  favor  of  prox¬ 
imity  to  a  city.  When  it  is  seen  that  high 
prices  for  eggs  depends  on  their  being  produced 
near  by  and  delivered  fresh,  and  that  the  labor 
is  no  greater  to  raise  them  close  by  the  market, 
than  at  a  distance  at  lower  rates,  with  an  ad¬ 
ditional  deduction  for  transportation  and  break¬ 
age,  we  believe  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
best  place  is,  on  the  whole,  near  an  eastern 
city.  The  site  should  not  be  far  from  a  rail¬ 
road  freight  depot  or  wharf.  The  amount  of 
Western  grain  needed  is  large.  Hauling  this 
many  miles  by  team  is  too  costly.  Enriching 
ground  at  the  east  by  feeding  out  grain  from 
the  prairies,  is  an  indirect  way  of  importing 
their  rich  mold.  Therefore,  we  take  care  that 
this  importation  is  judiciously  contrived.  A 
mill  near,  for  grinding,  is  desirable.  A  tract  of 
arable  land  may  be  found  (though  rarely),  sur¬ 
rounded  on  all  sides  by  either  wroods,  swamps, 
or  rocky  pastures,  so  that  there  need  be  no 
danger  of  the  fowls  straying  into  tilled  fields  of 
adjoining  proprietors.  In  case  such  a  farm 
could  be  procured,  the  great  expense  of  a  fowl- 
proof  fence  all  around  it  would  be  saved.  If 
the  tract  is  unfortunately  bounded  by  cultivated 
lands,  then  it  must  be  so  large  and  of  such  cheap 
quality,  that  a  border,  20  or  30  rods  wide,  may 
be  afforded  to  be  kept  in  permanent  pasture. 
The  land  should  be  upon  a  slope,  for  there 
must  be  a  quick  surface  drainage  after  heavy 
rains ;  but  the  pitch  should  not  be  so  steep  as 
to  prevent  easy  wagoning.  A  southward  in¬ 
clination  gives  a  proper  sunny  exposure;  and 
if  there  is  a  belt  of  woods  on  the  north  to  break 
the  winds,  so  much  the  better.  If  near  swamps, 
sea-marshes,  or  damp  river  valleys,  the  site 
should  be  so  elevated  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  worst  raw  chilling  fogs.  We  have  enu¬ 
merated  all  the  above  qualifications  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  a  site  for  an  egg  farm.  Their  combina¬ 
tion  with  certain  essentials  of  soil  which  we 
are  about  to  state,  make  the  matter  of  selection 
one  of  considerable  difficulty.  Many  more  im¬ 
portant  points  are  to  be  attended  to  than  in 
choosing  a  place  for  ordinary  farming  or  gar¬ 
dening. 

The  soil  should  be  adapted  to  cultivation. 
Those  who  advocate  a  waste  tract  make  a  great 
mistake,  in  our  opinion.  Every  rood  should  be 
capable  of  cultivation,  and  rocky  or  bushy  land 
avoided.  Shade  to  be  artificially  provided  at  a 
small  cost  in  a  manner  to  be  hereafter  described. 
It  is  necessary  to  raise  crops  in  order  to  get  the 
full  advantage  of  the  manure.  It  exceeds  in 
value  that  made  by  any  other  domestic  animal, 
because  from  rich  food  more  thoroughly  di¬ 
gested  than  is  the  case  with  quadrupeds.  The 
scrapings  from  the  roosts  might  be  carried  to 
another  farm,  it  is  true,  but  the  nearer  they  are 
applied  the  less  labor;  and  the  droppings  where 
fowls  range,  and  at  every  coop  of  small  chick¬ 
ens,  etc.,  are  too  valuable  to  be  lost,  and  cannot 
be  gathered  up  save  by  the  roots  of  plants  on 
the  spot.  In  order  to  distract  attention  from 
the  main  business  as  little  as  possible,  crops  of 
the  simplest  management  should  be  mostly 
grown,  and  only  those  that  can  be  consumed 
by  the  establishment;  grass,  cabbages,  lettuce, 
onions,  potatoes,  beets,  and  other  roots,  large 
quantities  of  oat  or  rye  straw,  and  the  balance, 
grains  of  various  sorts,  corn  especially  being 
always  in  order.  The  principle  of  division  of 
labor,  carried  out  to  full  extent,  would  forbid 
our  raising  crops  at  all,  were  we  able  to  gather 
all  the  manure  and  sell  it  for  what  it  is  really 
worth.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  much  would  be 


wasted  unless  there  is  tillage,  and  there  is  no 
price  established  for  such  manure;  and  if  there 
were,  it  is  under  our  system  all  immediately 
mixed  with  earth,  so  that  the  amount  could 
only  be  guessed  at.  The  quality  of  the  soil 
may  be  poor,  or  worn  out  at  the  start,  thus  se¬ 
curing  cheapness ;  but  it  should  be  of  a  sort 
that  it  would  pay  to  apply  valuable  manure  to. 
For  the  sake  of  the  health  of  the  birds,  choose 
a  warm,  dry  soil.  Land,  quickly  dry  after 
rains,  is  the  kind  ;  and  another  test  is,  whether 
it  is  ready  for  the  plow  early  in  spring.  If  it 
will  produce  peas  or  watermelons  earlier  than 
common,  we  are  not  far  wrong.  It  should  not 
be  clayey  or  gravelly,  but  a  sandy  loam.  Gravel 
for  a  subsoil,  low  enough  down  to  never  be 
reached  by  the  plow,  would  be  excellent,  mak¬ 
ing  a  natural  underdrainage;  but  gravel  at  the 
surface  troubles  the  fowls  in  their  rolling  and 
dusting.  A  supply  of  white  gravel  for  the  use 
of  the  birds  should  be  screened  to  a  proper  size 
at  some  other  place,  and  hauled  to  the  spot, 
and  put  in  boxes  for  the  use  of  the  birds.  Tiie 
soil  should  answer  for  dry  earth  for  the  roosts 
and  for  dust-baths,  the  loam  being  of  a  sort 
easily  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder.  This 
is  important,  because  we  depend  upon  pulver¬ 
ized  dry  earth  all  through  the  business,  to  se¬ 
cure  the  cleanliness  and  health  of  the  birds 
with  the  least  possible  labor.  A  great  deal  is 
said  in  poultry  books  and  papers  about  the  im¬ 
portance  of  cleaning  the  roosts  frequently.  We 
do  not  clean  ours  oftener  than  once  in  three  or 
four  months.  The  labor  of  going  the  rounds 
daily  in  a  large  establishment,  thoroughly  scrap¬ 
ing  floors,  and  removing  manure,  would  be 
enormous.  We  set  all  our  fowl-houses  on  a 
ridge  of  earth  thrown  up,  by  plowing  several 
times  toward  the  center,  and  surround  with  a 
shallow  ditch  for  surface  drainage  after  heavy 
rains.  Thus  we  secure  dryness,  wet  being  the 
foe  that  must  be  kept  from  the  fowls  at  every 
stage.  Then  in  winter  a  bed  of  dry  earth,  six 
inches  deep,  is  put  inside  the  houses  instead  of 
a  floor,  and  a  couple  of  inches  added  monthly 
if  needed.  The  birds  may  be  depended  upon 
to  cover  their  own  droppings,  not  only  daily 
but  hourly,  when  not  at  roost,  a  thick  cloud  of 
dust  being  raised  every  little  while.  The  houses 
will  always  be  freer  from  taint  than  if  floors 
were  used  without  dry  earth,  and  scrubbed  with 
soap  and  sand  three  times  a  day. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  raise  any  crop  on  vines, 
stalks,  or  trees  above  ground  or  below  it,  that 
hens  will  not  damage,  crops  are  put  on  one- 
half  of  the  ground  each  year,  and  the  fowls  on 
the  other  half.  Movable  fowl-houses  are  used 
exclusively,  with  the  exception  of  some  large 
ones  for  liatcliing-rooms.  By  building  small, 
light,  and  low,  with  strong  sills  made  on  pur¬ 
pose  for  runners,  the  houses  may  be  moved 
every  spring  by  an  ordinary  team,  to  the  sec¬ 
tion  tilled  the  previous  summer.  The  distance 
traveled  in  transferring  100  fowl-houses,  from 
one  60-acre  lot  to  another,  is  one-third  of  a  mile 
for  each  building,  and  back  with  no  load.  The 
amount  of  labor  is  much  less  than  would  be  in¬ 
volved  in  hauling  the  manure,  mixed  with  dry 
earth,  from  the  buildings.  The  moving  is  ac¬ 
complished  systematically;  the  fowls  belonging 
to  a  building  being  all  moved  in  one  flock  in  a 
large  box  made  on  purpose,  in  which  they  are 
quietly  entrapped  -when  attempting  to  leave 
their  house  in  the  morning  by  placing  it  adjoin¬ 
ing,  after  which  the  box  is  darkened  and  drawn 
upon  runners,  on  which  it  stands,  to  the  new 
station.  On  arriving  they  are  immediately  al¬ 
lowed  to  escape  into  a  spare  house,  shaped  and 
colored  like  the  one  they  left,  placed  before¬ 


hand,  when  they  are  ready  to  commence  their 
day  as  usual,  the  whole  operation  of  removal 
occupying  only  a  few  minutes.  Besides  this 
yearly  moving  each  building  is  moved  every 
few  days  during  spring,  summer,  and  fall,  its 
length  only.  Thus  a  fresh  spot  is  secured,  and 
to  prevent  all  taint  and  uncleanliness,  aS  well  as 
to  keep  the  manure  safe  for  next  year’s  crops,’ 
an  implement  like  a  harrow,  with  teeth  like  a 
horse-hoe,  is  drawn  over  the  spot  where  it 
stood.  The  buildings  are  all  moved  in  regular 
order  in  the  same  direction,  so  as  to  keep  the 
same  distances  apart ;  then  back  again  over 
another  strip  of  ground,  so  as  to  fertilize  the 
whole  lot  in  the  course  of  the  season.  The  fre¬ 
quent  turning  of  the  soil  not  only  keeps  it 
sweet,  but  provides  wdiat  fowls  are  so  fond  of— 
a  place  to  scratch  for  insects,  and  roll  and  dust 
themselves  in  dry  weather.  The  crop  of  weeds 
that  will  constantly  appear  in  summer  must  be 
as  constantly  turned  under;  and  whatever  ad¬ 
vantage  there  may  be  in  green  crops  for  manure 
will  be  secured;  thus  the  enriching  and  pulver¬ 
izing  of  the  ground  will  fit  it  for  large  crops. 
It  need  not  lie  altogether  fallow  either,  for  a 
few  small  spots  may  be  sown  thickly  with  let¬ 
tuce,  cabbages,  or  other  plants  that  fowls  will 
eat,  and  protected  until  partly  grown,  by  mov¬ 
able  lath-fences  or  wire-netting,  after  which  they 
may  be  allowed  to  help  themselves.  Oats  may 
be  sown  in  strips  also ;  and  whether  the  fowls 
scratch  up  and  eat  the  seed  in  spring,  or  forage 
upon  the  ripened  grain,  no  matter.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  compare  the  amount  of  labor 
spent  in  spading  the  ground  in  yards,  to  keep  it 
fresh,  with  this  way  of  using  team  and  plow,  to 
see  the  superiority  of  the  latter  method. 

— — - - »-«• - 

Ogden  Farm  Papers.— No.  18. 

Up  to  this  time  (April  25th),  we  have  had 
such  weather  as  I  have  never  known  before ; 
the  winter  ended,  virtually,  on  the  22nd  of  Feb¬ 
ruary;  the  frost  was  all  out  of  the  ground  on 
the  15th  of  March  ;  and  from  that  time  to  this 
there  has  been  little  interruption  to  out-door 
work.  My  small  grain  and  grass  are  all  in 
(20  acres),  potatoes  are  planted,  and  the  land  is 
plowed  for  root  crops  and  for  corn.  In  fact, 
the  work  has  gone  on  so  smoothly,  that  I  fairly 
forgot  the  reason  for  it,  until  a  few  daj^s  ago,  as 
I  walked  across  a  neighbor’s  field  (a  part  of  the 
same  slope).  Then  the  “squash”  of  the  sod 
brought  back  the  old  times  when  we  first  took 
hold,  and  before  the  land  was  drained,  and 
when  it  was  sure  to  be  the  middle  of  June  be¬ 
fore  we  could  depend  with  any  certainty  on 
getting  the  land  in  fit  condition  for  corn  plant¬ 
ing.  Half  a  day’s  rain  w'ould  soak  us  full,  and 
it  would  take  four  or  five  days  of  diying  weath¬ 
er  to  make  the  ground  fit  for  teams.  By  that 
time  probably  another  rain  would  set  vis  back 
again.  This  year  we  commenced  plowing  the 
first  week  in  April,  and  could  have  commenced 
the  last  week  in  March;  and  although  we  have 
had  several  heavy  rains  since  then,  which  set 
the  drains  flowing  to  their  full  capacity,  the 
land  would  get  in  good  condition  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  rain  stopped,  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  we  have  been  able  to  work  four 
times  as  many  hours  as  we  could  have  done 
were  the  land  not  drained.  The  value  of  being 
able  to  work  twenty  days  in  April  instead  of 
five  days,  no  farmer  who  knows  the  importance 
of  taking  his  “stitch  in  time,”  need  be  told.  We 
shall  feel  (he  benefit  of  the  early  start  through¬ 
out  the  whole  season.  With  ordinary  weather 
from  now  until  the  end  of  June,  wo  shall  get  at 
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least  twice  as  much  work  out  of  our  men  and 
teams,  as  our  predecessor  could  have  done,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  great  advantage  to  crops  of 
the  absence  of  superabundant  moisture. 

We  have  this  spring  seeded  down  one  section 
of  the  farm  (9'|2  acres)  as  permanent  mowing 
land,  partly  because  it  will  always  be  well  to 
have  the  grass,  and  partly  because  that  section 
is  the  most  conspicuous  one;  and  we  believe  in 
having  our  best  foot  forward  with  the  boot  well 
polished.  Three  acres  are  seeded  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  vetches,  peas,  and  oats,  and  six  with 
oats  alone  for  soiling,  to  be  followed  with  late 
fodder  corn  sowed  in  drills.  About  thirteen 
acres  more  will  be  used  for  the  main  crop  of 
fodder  corn  put  in  early,  and  four  acres  are  well 
advanced  with  winter  rye,  which  will  be  fit  for 
the  scythe  by  the  10th  of  May,  and  again  early 
in  June,  when  fodder  corn  will  probably  be 
sown  on  that  as  well. 

We  are  now  preparing  about  five  acres  for 
carrots  and  mangels.  The  land  is  that  which 
was  plowed  so  deeply  year  before  hast,  that  we 
practically  lost  the  crop  of  two  seasons ;  but  it 
is  now  turning  up  in  beautiful  condition,  the 
ugly  blue  clay  having  been  oxidized  to  a  yel¬ 
low  cast,  and  the  whole  being  as  mellow  as  an 
ash  heap.  If,  as  I  believe,  a  good  top-dressing 
of  manure  will  hasten  the  germination  of  the 
seed  and  strengthen  the  early  growth,  the  roots 
will  get  down  to  the  top  soil — that  was  buried 
a  foot  deep  two  years  ago — and  will  carry  us 
safely  through  any  drouth  we  are  likely  to 
have,  proving  that  brother  Greeley  is  right  in 
ids  theory  of  deep  plowing,  if  we  only  give 
him  time;  perhaps  though  it  will  be  safer  to 
wait  until  the  crop  is  made,  before  forming  a 
final  opinion. 

In  growing  my  carrots  and  mangels,  I  shall 
pursue  a  course  different  from  that  generally 
adopted,  but  one  which  ample  experience  has 
shown  to  be  best.  The  land  is  now  plowed, 
and  will  soon  be  harrowed.  It  had  a  good 
coating  of  stable  manure  last  year,  and  will  re¬ 
ceive  more  this  year.  As  soon  as  weeds  begin 
to  show,  it  will  be  harrowed  again ;  and  as 
often  as  they  appear,  the  operation  will  be  re¬ 
peated  until  planting  time.  The  carrots  (these 
do  not  bear  transplanting  well)  will  not  be 
planted  until  the  first  week  in  June,  when,  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  the  warm  weather,  they 
will  come  up  in  a  few  days,  instead  of  lying 
from  two  weeks  to  a  mouth  as  they  do  when 
planted  early  in  May,  and  they  will  have  a  fair 
chance  in  competition  with  the  few  weeds  that 
will  remain  after  the  repeated  harrowing.  Im¬ 
mediately  before  the  sowing  of  the  seed,  a 
heavy  dressing  of  some  artificial  fertilizer  will 
be  harrowed  in.  The  subsequent  cultivation  of 
this  crop  will  be  according  to  the  usual  custom. 

The  mangel  seeds  will  be  sown  in  a  seed¬ 
bed  early  in  May,  and  will  be  transplanted 
somewhere  about  the  20th  of  June;  the  field 
being  kept  clean  by  repeated  harrowing  to  the 
very  last,  and  artificial  manure  being  applied 
at  the  last  harrowing.  As  I  have  before  stated, 
this  is  not  only  the  best,  but  it  is  much  the 
cheapest  way  to  grow  this  crop;  and  these  di¬ 
rections  are  not  untimely,  for  the  seed  may  be 
sown  early  in  June,  and  the  transplanting  post¬ 
poned  until  the  middle  of  July,  and  a  good 
crop  still  be  taken,  if  the  land  is  rich  and  the 
season  not  unusually  dry.  The  idea  of  trans¬ 
planting  several  acres  of  beets  is  a  formidable 
one  only  to  those  who  know  nothing  about  it. 


It  is  a  comparatively  easy  job  to  hand-weed  the 
plants  in  a  small  seed-bed ;  they  will  need  no 
thinning;  and  it  is  not  half  the  work  to  set  out 
a  row  of  mangels  at  intervals  of  fifteen  inches, 
that  it  would  be  to  go  over  the  same  length 
of  row,  and  weed  and  thin  it  by  hand,  if  the 
seed  were  planted  in  place.  Then,  again,  the 
seed  must  be  planted  at  a  time  when  weeds 
grow  profusely,  and  there  must  be  a  good 
month’s  fight  with  them  before  the  mangels 
gain  the  mastery.  Under  the  transplanting  sys¬ 
tem,  the  harrow  does  all  the  early  work  of 
weeding;  and  the  plants  that  are  set  out,  being 
already  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diam¬ 
eter,  grow  vigorously  from  the  start,  and  before 
weeds  can  grow  aquarter  of  an  inch  in  hightjhey 
will  bear  horse-hoeing  or  hand-hoeing  as  well  as 
corn  or  potatoes.  The  ease  of  transplanting 
depends  very  much  on  how  you  set  about  it. 

If  a  man  takes  a  lot  of  plants  in  a  basket,  digs 
a  hole  with  a  trowel,  sets  down  his  basket  and 
picks  out  a  plant  at  every  step,  lie  will  soon 
get  sick  of  his  undertaking.  Our  method  is  the 
following  :  all  hands  pull  plants  from  the  seed¬ 
bed  until  enough  are  taken  for  the  day’s  work. 
As  they  pull  them,  they  cut  off  the  tap  roots  and 
shorten  the  leaves  to  about  four  inches,  laying 
them  in  small  heaps  with  the  tops  all  in  one 
direction.  These  heaps  are  gathered  by  the 
double  handful,  packed  in  regular  order  in 
larger  heaps,  and  covered  with  a  horse-blanket. 
A  puddle  of  cow  manure,  superphosphate  or 
bone-dust,  clay  and  water,  is  prepared  in  a  tub 
near  the  heap.  When  plants  enough  are  made 
ready,  a  force  of  three  men  and  two  boys  is 
divided  as  follows  :  one  man  dips  the  roots  in 
the  puddle  and  puts  the  plants  into  baskets, 
which  he  carries  to  convenient  parts  of  the 
field.  The  two  boys  station  themselves  near 
the  center  of  the  field,  and  the  two  men, 
one  at  each  end  of  it,  with  a  long  line 
stretched  between  them.  Each  has  a  mark¬ 
ing-stick,  27  inches  long,  to  mark  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  rows.  The  line  is  stretched 
at  one  side  of  the  field  in  the  position  of  the 
first  row,  and  is  made  fast  to  stakes.  The  boys 
then  start  from  the  middle  of  the  line  and  the 
men  from  the  ends,  and  walk  'on  the  line  until 
they  meet  (each  making  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
distance):  they  then  run  (not  walk)  back  to  their 
starting  points.  The  men  now  measure  off  27 
inches,  and  stretch  the  line  for  the  next  row ;  and 
so  on.  The  line,  of  course,  is  perfectly  straight, 
and  the  impression  is  sufficient  to  be  easily 
seen.  When  five  or  six  lines  are  marked,  the 
planting  is  commenced.  Each  boy  takes  a 
basket  of  plants  and  walks  backward  ahead  of 
his  man,  and  drops  the  plants  with  the  tops 
toward  the  planter’s  left  hand  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals  of  about  15  inches.  The  man  has  in  his 
right  hand  a  “dibber”  (shown  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing,  fig.  1);  with  this  he  makes  a  hole  where 
the  plant  is  to  stand;  then  taking  the  plant  in 
his  left  hand,  he  sets  it  in  its  place  and  gives  a 
sidelong  thrust  with  the  dibber,  so  as  to  press) 
the  earth  firmly  about  the  lower  part  of  the 
plant  (not  the  crown):  strikes  his  dibber  into 
the  next  spot,  and  so  on.  When  the  five  or  six 
rows  are  planted,  and  the  backs  are  a  little 
tired  with  stooping,  it  is  a  relief  to  stop  and 
mark  off  a  few  more  rows ;  but  the  regular 
order  of  the  operations  is  kept  up  without 
stopping,  except  for  dinner,  until  the  day’s  work 
on  the  field  is  finished.  Of  course  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  planting  is  done  depends  on  the 
experience  and  dexterity  of  the  planter.  It 
takes  from  13,000  to  15,000  plants  for  an  acre ; 
and  I  have  one  man  who,  with  a  good  boy  to 


drop,  can  easily  set  an  acre  in  two  days.  The 
same  man  and  boy,  however  skilful  they  might 
be,  would  not  thoroughly  finger-weed,  and  thin 
out  an  acre  of  mangels,  grown  in  the  ordinary 
way,  in  twice  the  time.  In  pulling  the  plants, 
enough  are  left  in  the  seed-bed  to  grow  for  a 
crop ;  but  it  is  noticeable  that  these  never  grow 
nearly  so  large  (although  the  land  is  usually 
richer)  as  do  those  that  are  transplanted. 

As  some  of  our  land  is  now  in  sufficiently 
good  condition  for  the  trial,  I  am  going  to  make 
the  effort  to  raise  a  few  acres  of  potatoes  and 
cabbages  for  sale,  using  the  money  to  buy 
cheaper  cattle  food.  This  is  a  safe  thing  to  do, 
for  we  always  have  an  anchor  to  windward,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  potatoes  and  cabbages  can  always 
be  fed  out  if  there  is  no  market,  while  now  and 
then,  a  good  profit  could  be  taken.  For  instance, 
if  I  had  raised  10  acres  of  cabbages  last  year — 
a  fair  average  crop — I  could  have  sold  them  for 
enough  to  pay  the  original  cost  of  the  land,  and 
the  cost  of  draining  and  other  improvements 
that  have  been  put  upon  it.  So  long  as  cab¬ 
bages  can  be  raised  at  a  cost  that  their  feeding 
value  will  warrant,  I  propose  always  to  be  in  a 
position  to  take  advantage  of  such  a  market  as 
that  of  last  winter — and  I  think  others  may 
safely  do  the  same.  To  a  certain  extent  the 
same  tiling  is  true  with  regard  to  turnips  and 
other  roots.  They  pay  to  raise ,  as  cattle  feed 
alone, and  at  times  they  may  be  sold  for  five  times 
their  feeding  value ;  then  let  them  go  and  turn 
the  money  (or  a  part  of  it)  into  bran  and  meal. 


Riding  on  Horseback.— No.  4. 


Even  more  important  than  the  Saddle — so  far 
as  the  management  of  the  horse  is  concerned— 
is  the  apparatus  by  which  his  movements  are  to 
be  regulated  and  restrained :  that  is,  the  “Bit.” 
The  various  forms  of  bit  sold  by  saddlers,  even 
in  the  largest  cities,  are  almost  invariably  faulty. 
They  are  made  without  much  consideration  of 
the  use  to  which  they  are  to  be  put,  and  often 
fail  to  produce  much  effect,  except  as  a  means 
of  torturing  the  horse  into  a  kind  of  sullen  obe¬ 
dience.  It  is  one  of  the  offices  of  the  bit  to  pro¬ 
duce  pain  ;  but  only  when  the  horse  resists  its 
action,  and  then  only  so  much  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  secure  submission  to  the  rider’s  will.  As 
he  will  instinctively  yield  to  a  pressure  that 
would  cause  pain  if  he  did  not  yield,  and  as,  if 
the  pain  is  produced  from  both  directions,  he 
will  try  so  to  move  as  to  escape  from  that  which 
is  the  more  intense;  it  is  of  the  greatest  import¬ 
ance  that  the  bit  he  constructed  in  such  a 
manner,  and  so  placed  in  the  mouth,  as  to  im¬ 
pel  his  head  in  the  right  direction — that  is, 
toward  the  rider’s  hand. 

The  bit  rests  against  the  “  bars  ”  of  the  lower 
jaw  (those  parts  of  the  jaw  where  there  are  no 
teeth).  It  has  two  levers,  oee  at  each  side ;  one 
end  of  each  of  these  levers  projects  upward, 
carrying  the  chain  that  passes  under  the  chin, 
and  the  other  ends  project  downward  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  reins,  by  which  the  force  is  to  be  ap¬ 
plied.  The  object  is  to  have  the  chin  serve  as 
a  fulcrum,  so  that  when  a  strain  is  applied  to 
the  lower  ends  of  the  levers,  the  pressure  on 
the  bars  will  be  sufficiently  suggestive  of  pain 
to  cause  the  horse  to  draw  in  his  head.  If,  from 
bad  construction  or  improper  adjustment,  the 
chain  becomes  more  painful  than  the  bit,  the 
horse  will  withstand  the  lesser  pain  in  his  mouth 
to  escape  the  greater  pain  behind  it,  and  will 
thrust  out  his  head  in  obedience  to  the  real  im¬ 
pulsion.  In  this  case  the  hit  is  virtually  the 
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fulcrum,  and  the  stronger  impression  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  chain.  It  is  in  the  principle 
herein  suggested  that  we  are  to  seek  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  greatest  difficulties  connected  with 
proper  bitting ;  and  its  close  observance  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  complete  success.  In  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  the  arrangement  of  the  bit  is  so  faulty, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  act  as  it  should, 
and  instead  of  inducing  obedience,  we  arouse 
opposition.  The  reason  for  the  prejudice 
against  curb-bits — among  those  who  consider 
them  instruments  of  torture — is,  that  as  they 
are  generally  used,  they  are  instruments  of  tor¬ 
ture.  It  is  impossible  to  ride  really  well  on  an 
average  horse  without  a  curb-bit ;  but  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  ride  well  on  any  horse,  unless  the 
curb-bit  is  properly  made  and  properly  adjusted. 
Its  importance  is  sufficient  to  justify  a  careful 
explanation,  for  which  purpose  the  following 
illustration,  figure  1,  is  taken  from  Major 
Dwyer’s  book. 

The  point,  d ,  shows  the  position  of  the  bit  in 
the  mouth  ;  e ,  is  what  is  known  as  the  “  chin- 
groove,”  which  is  easily  seen  on  any  horse. 
The  head-stall  should  in  all  cases  be  of  such  a 
length  as  to  allow  the  bit,  d,  to  lie  exactly  op¬ 
posite  the  cliiu-groove.  This  is  the  only  place 
where  it  will  not  do  more  harm  than  good,  un¬ 
less  the  horse  is  remarkably  well  broken ;  /,  is 
the  point  where  the  rein  is  attached,  at  the  end 
of  the  lower  arm  of  the  lever ;  a ,  b,  c,  repre¬ 
sent  the  ends  of  the  upper  arms  of  the  lever, 
showing  what  would  be  their  action  if  they 
were  of  different  lengths.  These  are  the  points 
where  the  curb  chain  is  attached  to  the  bit. 
The  rule  which  has  been  established  by  experi¬ 
ence  is,  that  this  upper  arm  of  the  lever  should 
be  exactly  as  long  as  the  perpendicular  distance 
from  d  to  e.  This  allows  the  chain,  b,  e,  to  lie 
easily  and  naturally  in  the  chin-groove  without 


Fig.  2. — “BADCHEIt”  BIT. 


pinching,  when  the  rein  is  held  lightly,  yet  to 
exercise  a  strong  leverage  when  the  reins  are 
drawn.  For  instance,  when  the  point,  /,  is 
drawn  back  to  the  point,  7t,  it  will  not  be  able 
to  move  much  farther,  and  a  strong  pressure 
will  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  mouth.  If  the 
upper  arm  of  the  lever  were  twice  as  long  as 
the  distance  from  d  to  e  (reaching  to  a),  the 
chain,  a  e,  if  hanging  in  the  chin-groove,  would 
have  very  little  effect,  except  to  pinch  and  tor¬ 
ture  the  horse,  producing  the  most  pain  upon 
'  Uejawbone,  just  above  the  chin-groove,  caus¬ 


ing  the  horse  to  throw  up  his  head  to  escape  it. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  upper  arm  of  the 
lever  were  made  only  half  as  long  as  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  d  to  e (reaching  toe),  the  chain  would 
have  very  little  effect,  unless  it  were  drawn  so 
tight  as  to  be  uncomfortable  even  with  a  loose 
rein — so  tight,  indeed,  that  it  would  soon  chafe 
the  chin-groove  and  make  that  so  painful,  that 


at  the  least  ^ouch  of  the  rein  the  principal  ef¬ 
fect  would  be  produced  there  rather  than  in  the 
mouth,  and  the  horse  would  again  be  caused  to 
throw  up  his  head. 

If  the  upper  arm  of  the  lever  is  of  the  proper 
length,  reaching  to  b,  when  the  lower  end  of  the 
lever  is  drawn  back  to  h,  the  upper  end  will 
be  advanced  to  g,  and  the  chain  will  draw  on 
the  line  g  to  e ,  drawing,  almost  exactly,  at  right 
angles  to  the  jawbone  at  the  chin-groove,  bring¬ 
ing  the  chain  flat  against  it,  creating  the  least 
possible  amount  of  pain  there,  and  affording  a 
firm  fulcrum,  from  which  force  may  be  directly 
applied  to  the  bars  at  the  mouth. 

The  length  of  the  lower  levers  need  not  be 
made  so  exactly  according  to  rule.  The  longer 
they  are,  the  more  effect  will  be  produced  with 
a  given  amount  of  force  applied  to  the  reins. 
Perhaps  a  safe  rule  would  be  to  make  them 
twice  as  long  as  the  upper  arms  of  the  levers. 
This  is  enough  for  the  control  of  the  worst 
cases,  ahd  more  than  this  (as  is  usual),  increases 
the  difficulty  of  light  handling.  The  construc¬ 
tion  of  that  part  of  the  bit  which  lies  in  the 
horse’s  mouth,  connecting  the  two  side  levers, 
is  important.  Its  length  should  be  just  such  as 
to  allow  the  levers  (which  should  be  turned  out 
a  little  at  the  top  to  make  room  for  the  leathers) 
to  play  freely  over  the  sides  of  the  face  without 
chafing.  The  bit  should  not  be  too  long,  nor 
should  the  upper  ends  of  the  levers  be  too  much 
turned  out  lest  the  chain  be  straightened  out, 
and  caused  to  rest  only  against  the  bones  of  the 
jaw:  whereas  it  ought  to  follow  closely  around, 
touching  the  skin  for  at  least  three  inches  of  its 
course.  Curb-chains  are  made  flat,  so  that  when 
twisted  into  shape,  they  lie  almost  as  smooth 
as  a  band  of  leather  against  the  chin.  The 
larger  they  are,  and  the  larger  the  wire  of  which 
they  are  made,  the  easier  and  better  they  will 
be.  They  are  attached  by  spring  hooks  to  the 
eyes  of  the  upper  ends  of  the  levers.  The  mouth¬ 
piece  of  the  bit  should  also  be  of  generous  size 
in  those  parts  that  lie  against  the  bars,  being 
much  less  painful  than  if  small.  That  part  of 
the  bit  lying  between  the  bars  should  be  made 
of  thinner  iron  and  a  little  elevated,  forming 
what  is  called  the  port  or  tongue-groove,  pre¬ 
venting  the  horse  from  taking  the  pressure  on 
his  tongue  (as  he  might  do  if  the  bit  were 
straight),  and  thus  becoming  heavy  or  dull  in 
the  hand. 

The  lower  ends  of  the  levers  or  “  branches  ” 
may  be  either  straight  or  curved.  If  straight, 


they  should  have  eyes  a  little  above  the  points 
where  the  reins  are  attached,  to  carry  what  is 
called  the  lip-strap — a  small  leather  that  passes 
through  a  loose  ring  in  the  curb-chain,  and  is 
buckled  to  the  lever  on  each  side.  The  object 
of  this  strap  is  to  prevent  the  horse  from  taking 
the  branch  of  the  bit  in  his  teeth  and  destroying 
the  effect  of  the  curb — a  trick  that  most  horses 
soon  learn,  and  which  they  know  how  to  take 
advantage  of.  Fig.  2  represents  what  is  called 
the  “Baucher”  bit,  and  is  copied  from  one  that 
the  writer  has  had  in  use  for  many  years. 

To  avoid  the  complication  and  cost  of  the  lip- 
strap,  the  curbed  branch  (or  lower  lever)  is 
adopted  for  army  use ;  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  is  not  equally  suitable  for  the  use  of  civil¬ 
ians.  It  brings  the  iron  in  such  a  position  that 
the  horse  cannot  possibly  get  hold  of  it.  This 
bit  is  shown  in  fig.  3,  the  “  McClellan  ”  bit. 

The  foregoing  details  will  seem  to  those  who 
are  not  familiar  with  the  niceties  of  riding,  to 
be  needlessly  minute  and  particular.  Many  a 
man  will  say  that  any  bit  is  good  enough  for 
him— just  give  him  a  good  strong  pair  of  reins 
to  hang  on  by  (!)  The  proper  reply  to  this  is, 
that  this  article  is  not  written  so  much  for  him 
(though  he  needs  its  information  more  than  any 
one  else,  if  he  only  knew  it),  but  for  those  who 
really  care  to  become  good  horsemen.  No  one 
can  ride  with  pleasure  on  ahorse  that  has  a  bee 
incessantly  trying  to  sting  him  under  the  chin. 
His  fear  of  the  bee  introduces  a  disturbing  ele¬ 
ment  that  counteracts  all  our  efforts  to  make 
him  attend  steadily  to  his  duty ;  and  an  ill-fit¬ 
ting,  badly  placed  bit  causes  hardly  less  dis¬ 
turbance. 

There  are  many  points  to  be  attended  to  in 
the  proper  equipment  of  a  saddle  horse — nearly 
all  of  them  points  of  minor  detail — yet  they  are 
important  details,  too;  for  unless  the  rider’s 


Fig.  3.— “  m’clellan”  bit. 


weight  is  properly  placed,  and  unless  he  has 
the  proper  means  for  controlling  and  guiding 
his  horse,  there  can  be  no  comfort,  or  graceful¬ 
ness,  or  pleasure  for  the  man.  There  must  also 
be  a  loss  of  endurance  and  smoothness  of  work¬ 
ing  for  the  animal ;  and  as  it  costs  no  more, 
save  in  attention,  to  have  things  right  than  to 
have  them  wrong,  there  need  be  no  excuse  for 
failure  in  essential  points. 

Note. — Our  illustrations  of  the  “McClellan” 
and  the  Mexican  saddles  in  the  April  number 
were  taken  from  articles  in  the  saddler  shops  in 
New  York.  This  must  account  for  iron  stirrups 
having  been  substituted  for  the  wooden  ones  cov¬ 
ered  with  leather  that  belong  to  those  saddles- 
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Fat-tailed  and  Fat-rumped  Sheep. 

Sheep  are  so  readily  modified  by  breeding, 
as  well  as  by  the  peculiarities  of  climate  or  the 
nature  of  their  food,  that  naturalists  arc  much 
puzzled  as  to  the 
number  of  natural 
species.  Sheep  re¬ 
moved  from  a  cool 
climate  to  a  hot  one 
lose  their  wool,  and 
becoming  covered 
with  coarse  hair, 
appear  more  like 
goats  than  like 
sheep.  Some  varie¬ 
ties  with  remark¬ 
able  local  deposits 
of  fat  are  found  in 
different  countries. 

An  Angola  variety 
has  curious  masses 
of  fat  on  the  back 
of  the  head  and 
beneath  the  jaws, 
which  give  the  ani¬ 
mal  the  appearance 
of  wearing  a  large 
collar  or  ruff.  Sev¬ 
eral  countries  pos¬ 
sess  breeds  of  sheep 
which  have  the  tail 
enormously  enlarged  by  a  deposit  of  fat.  One  of 
these,  an  Asiatic  one,  has  a  tail  containing  twenty 
vertebrae,  and  so  loaded  with  fat,  that  in  order  to 
preserve  it  from  injury,  it  being  considered  a 
great  delicacy,  it  is  sometimes  supported  by  a 
truck,  which  is  dragged  about  by  the  animal. 

The  broad-tailed  sheep 
of  different  and  widely 
separated  countries  have 
generally  pendulous  ears, 
which  are  considered  by 
Darwin  to  be  a  mark  of 
long  domestication.  Some 
of  them  have  four  and 
even  six  horns,  while 
others  are  hornless.  The 
wool  on  these  sheep  is  gen¬ 
erally  coarse  and  long, 
and  hanging  in  thick 
patches.  The  Astrachan 
sheep  belongs  to  this 
broad-tailed  group.  The 
coat  of  the  young  animal, 
killed  before  birth,  is  fine 
and  frizzled,  and  is  used 
as  an  ornamental  fur. 

In  some  countries  there 
are  breeds  in  which  there 
is  a  great  deposit  of  fat 
upon  the  hind-quarters 
near  the  tail,  but  the  tail 
is  most  usually  undevel¬ 
oped,  and  in  some  of  the 
fat-rumped  varieties  is  en¬ 
tirely  wanting.  There  are 
some  breeds  of  this  kind 
in  Africa,  where  they  are 
valued  not  only  as  furnish¬ 
ing  a  much-prized  article 
of  food,  but  for  supplying 
tallow  for  domestic  pur¬ 
poses.  One  of  these  Afri¬ 
can  fat-rumped  sheep  is  in  the  collection  at  Cen¬ 
tral  P ark, and  we  give  an  engraving  of  it  from  life. 
The  fab-tailed  sheep  of  Tartary  and  the  Crimea, 
when  taken  to  Russia,  are  said  to  lose  their 
peculiar  fatty  development  in  a  few  generations. 


Were  there  a  number  of  these  fat-rumped 
sheep  at  the  Park,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
see  if  they  retained  their  distinctive  character 
in  a  climate,  and  with  food  so  different  from 
that  to  which  the  breed  has  been  accustomed. 


FAT-RUMPED  SHEEP. 

Meat-flies  and  Fly-blows. 

A  number  of  flies  belonging  to  different 
genera  pass  their  larva  state  as  maggots  in 
meat.  Many  times  their  presence  is  annoying 
and  a  cause  of  loss;  but  the  damage  they  do  us 


is  probably  offset  by  their  rapid  and  bene¬ 
ficial  work  as  scavengers,  as  they  hasten  the 
removal  of  animal  matters,  which  might  in 
their  slow  decay  prove  noxious.  Some  of  these 
flesh-flies  produce  their  young  alive— an  un¬ 


usual  thing  with  insects — and  the  maggots  are 
ready  to  go  to  work  at  once  without  waiting 
the  few  hours  required  for  the  hatching  of  the 
eggs  of  some  other  species.  Our  viviparous 
flesh-flies  belong  to  the  genus  Sarcophaga — 
flesh-eaters.  It  is 
stated  upon  the 
authority  of  Reau¬ 
mur  that  a  single 
female  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Flesh-fly  will 
produce  as  many 
as  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  maggots.  Our 
largest  Flesh-fly  is 
the  Sarcophaga  Ge¬ 
orgina ,  it  being 
about  half  an  jnch 
long.  It  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  its  sil¬ 
very  white  face 
and  copper-colored 
eyes, between  which 
there  is  an  oblong 
square  black  spot. 
Its  thorax  or  chest 
is  gray,  with  seven 
black  stripes.  The 
Blue-bottle  fly ,Mus- 
ca  Ccesar,  and  the 
Meat-fly,  Musca  vo- 
mitoria,  are  better 
known ;  the  one  being  of  a  blue-black,  and  the 
other  of  a  brilliant  blue-green  color.  These  do 
not  produce  their  young  alive,  but  lay  eggs, 
which  are  deposited  upon  meat  and  decaying 
animal  substances,  and  are  well-known  as  fly¬ 
blows.  The  eggs  hatch  in  three  or  four  hours, 
and  the  resulting  maggots 
feed  most  ravenously,  and 
grow  with  great  rapidity. 
They  attain  their  growth 
in  three  or  four  days,  when 
they  hide  themselves  in 
some  crevice,  or  burrow  in 
the  earth  and  pass  into  the 
pupa  state,  from  which 
they  come  out  in  a  few 
days  as  perfect  flies,  and 
go  on  with  the  work  of 
reproduction.  The  en¬ 
graving  illustrates  the  me¬ 
tamorphoses  of  flies  of  this 
kind,  giving  the  maggot, 
the  pupa,  and  the  perfect 
insect.  The  meat-flies  de¬ 
posit  their  eggs  not  only 
in  dead  animal  substances, 
but  in  the  wounds  of  the 
living  ones.  During  the 
late  war  the  soldiers  were 
subject  to  great  suffering 
on  this  account,  as  it  was 
frequently  the  case,  that 
those  who  were  left  for 
some  time  before  they 
could  receive  surgical  at¬ 
tention,  were  found  with 
their  wounds  filled  with 
the  devouring  larvae  of  the 
Meat-fly.  Under  the  name 
of  “gentles,”  the  maggots 
of  meat-flies  are  used  as 
bait  by  fishermen,  and  the 
breeders  of  trout  find  them  a  most  valuable 
food  for  the  young  fry.  The  maggots  are  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  bone-boilers  in  large  quantities; 
and  we  know  of  one  fish-breeder  who  orders 
several  barrels  at  a  time  for  the  purpose  of 
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feeding  young  trout  The  salt  and  smoke  of 
hams  and  bacon  do  not  seem  to  be  distasteful  to 
the  maggots  of  the  meat-flies,  and  such  articles 
should  be  kept  where  flies  cannot  enter,  or  be 
so  thoroughly  enwrapped  in  paper  that  there 
will  be  no  chance  for  them  to  deposit  their  eggs. 


Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— No.  90. 


Our  venerable  friend,  John  Johnston,  writes  : 

“  I  will  tell  you  how  to  eradicate  docks,  and  no 
humbug,  and  charge  nothing.  Cut  them  off 
close  to  the  ground  when  the  tops  are  fully  out, 
but  the  seed  not  fully  formed,  and  they  are 
done  for.  The  stalk  dies  in  the  ground ;  but 
yoq  must  cut  them  so  close  to  the  ground  that 
jrou  leave  no  leaves  on  the  stalk,  else  they  will 
not  die.  About  the  end  of  June  I  found  gen¬ 
erally  the  best  time  to  cut  them ;  but  it  depends 
on  the  season.  In  pasture-fields,  they  are  soon 
cut  with  a  scythe.  In  wheat  and  meadows  they 
have  to  be  cut  with  a  knife.  Never  mind 
trampling  down  a  little  wheat  or  timothy.  You 
will  save  it  all  in  getting  rid  of  dock.  I  kill 
burdock  by  cutting  off  when  the  burs  are 
formed,  and  putting  a  handful  of  salt  on  the 
top  of  the  stalk.”  Mr.  J.  adds:  “I  found  out 
how  to  kill  docks  by  cutting  clover  early.”  This 
is  encouraging,  and  is  an  additional  reason  for 
endeavoring  to  grow  large  crops  of  clover  that 
must  be  cut  early.  Docks  do  not  seed  till  the 
second  year.  If  cut  off  the  first  year,  the  root 
will  throw  up  several  seed-stalks  the  next 
season,  and  the  process  seems  to  do  more  harm 
than  good;  but  if  the  cutting  is  delayed  till  the 
second  year,  when  the  seed  is  partially  formed 
and  the  plant  nearly  exhausted,  I  have  no  doubt 
Mr.  J.  is  right  in  saying  that  it  will  die.  We 
may  assume  that  the  only  way  to  kill  docks  the 
first  year  is  to  pull  them  up  by  the  roots,  or  else 
cut  them  below  the  crown ;  but  the  second  year, 
cutting  them  after  the  seed  is  partially  formed, 
is  better  than  pulling.;  for  if  pulled,  there  is  so 
much  vegetable  matter  stored  up  in  the  root, 
that  the  seed  will  ripen  after  the  plant  is  pulled 
tip.  It  is  a  capital  filing  for  a  farmer  to  get  the 
idea  fully  established  in  his  head  that  weeds 
can  be  killed.  Many  people  seem  to  suppose 
that  weeds  spring  spontaneously  from  the  soil. 
And  yet  the  soil  can  no  more  create  a  weed 
than  it  can  create  a  man  or  a  monkey.  Kill  all 
the  roots  in  a  soil  and  cause  all  the  seeds  to 
grow,  and  then  kill  the  young  plants,  and  you 
have  land  free  from  weeds.  I  do  not  suppose 
that  this  can  be  absolutely  attained  in  practice, 
but  a  thorough  conviction  of  its  truth  will 
stimulate  our  efforts.  Our  seasons  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  favorable  for  the  destruction  of  weeds, 
and  yet  one  of  the  most  marked  characteristics 
of  our  agriculture  is  its  weediness.  The  weeds 
carry  off  half  our  profits. 

A  gentleman  in  Tennessee,  who  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  other  business,  but  who  now  wishes  to 
turn  farmer,  writes  me  that  he  can  get  5  acres 
of  poor  sandy  .land  at  a  moderate  rent  for  10 
years.  With  a  little  stable  manure  in  the  hill, 
he  thinks  the  land  would  produce  75  or  100 
bushels  of  peachblow  potatoes  per  acre.  But 
he  has  no  manure,  and  he  wants  to  know  what 
is  the  cheapest  fertilizer  for  him  to  buy  :  super¬ 
phosphate  at  $60  per  ton,  Chicago  blood  at 
$55,  bone-dust  at  $45,  plaster  at  $20,  cotton¬ 
seed  at  $15,  or  lime  at  12  cents  per  bushel.  He 
proposes  to  sow  winter  oats,  and,  when  har¬ 
vested,  plant  the  land  to  potatoes,  and  thus 
grow  two  crops  in  a  season.  I  am  always  I 


sorry  for  such  men.  They  are  so  enthusiastic 
and  hopeful  that  it  is  far  from  pleasant  to  say 
any  thing  discouraging.  “  In  all  labor  there  is 
profit,”  but,  strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  profit 
in  the  mere  possession  of  land.  It  gives  one 
an  opportunity  to  work.  And  the  profit  will 
be  in  proportion  to  the  amount,  skill,  judgment, 
and  efficiency  of  the  labor,  and  not  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  land.  Now,  a  man  cannot  spend 
labor  enough  on  five  acres  of  ordinary  oats  to 
enable  him  to  earn  a  living.  He  must  raise 
something  that  requires  more  labor.  The  land 
is  near  a  city  where  there  is  probably  a  demand 
for  vegetables,  small  fruits,  etc.  There  must  be 
stable  manure  to  be  sold  in  the  city,  and  this  at 
anything  less  than  $1.50  per  ton,  would  be  far 
cheaper  than  any  of  the  fertilizers  named.  Cot¬ 
ton-seed  would  be  the  next  cheapest.  I  would 
mix  20  tons  of  manure  and  1  ton  of  cotton-seed 
together  in  a  heap,  keep  it  moist,  cover  it  with 
soil  or  sods,  and  let  it  rot,  turning  it  occasion¬ 
ally,  to  accelerate  fermentation  and  to  make  it 
fine.  Put  this  amount  on  an  acre,  and  then 
plant  something  that  requires  rich  land  and 
much  labor  and  attention,  and  as  much  money 
can  be  made  from  five  acres  as  from  fifty. 

“  Deacon,”  I  said,  last  night,  “  listen  to  this 
letter  from  a  farmer  in  New  Jersey  :  1 1  have  a 
farm  on  which  there  are  thousands  of  cords  of 
muck  (not  peat) ;  I  wish  to  know  how  to  use  it 
to  the  best  advantage;  when  and  how  to  get  it 
out ;  and  what  chemicals  have  proved  the  best 
to  remove  the  sourness  and  make  it  good  man¬ 
ure  ?  I  have  Dana’s  “  Muck  Manual,”  but  want 
the  latest  information ;  and  I  inclose  the  small 
sum  of  ten  dollars,  which  you  can  use,  if  you 
please,  to  accomplish  this  end.’  ” 

“  There,  now,  Deacon,  is  a  man  who  appre¬ 
ciates  an  agricultural  editor.  If  a  short  article 
is  worth  $10  to  one  reader  of  the  Agriculturist , 
what  is  the  information  contained  in  a  whole 
volume  worth  to  its  half  million  readers  ?  The 
ten  dollars  have  been  returned ;  but  I  for  one 
feel  grateful  for  this  appreciation  of  the  labors 
of  an  agricultural  editor.  We  get  double  the 
abuse,  and  not  half  the  credit  we  deserve.” 

“  Don’t  know  about  that,”  said  the  Deacon, 
dryly,  “but  what  are  you  going  to  tell  him? 
I ’ve  been  thinking  of  getting  out  some  muck ; 
but  somehow  I  can  never  find  time  to  do  it.” 

“  It  is  just  so  with  me.  I  have  thousands  of 
loads  of  splendid  muck  in  the  swamp,  and 
have  hitherto  excused  myself  for  not  using  it 
because  the  land  was  so  wet.  But  as  soon  as 
we  get  the  ditch  through  it,  I  mean  to  go  at  the 
work  in  earnest.  An  average  sample  of  air- 
dried  peat  contains  more  than  twice  as  much 
nitrogen  as  stable  manure;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  value.  The  trouble  is,  that  the  plant- 
food  it  contains  is  in  a  comparatively  insoluble 
condition.  It  is  ‘  sour,’  but  merely  neutralizing 
the  acids  is  not  enough.  The  aim  should  be  to 
decompose  it  by  fermentation.  Anj'  thing  that 
will  accomplish  this  will  render  the  plant-food 
available.  The  first  thing  is  to  get  rid  of  the 
water.  Throw  up  the  muck  in  June  or  July, 
and  turn  it  during  the  hot  weather,  in  July  or 
August.  I  would  then  put  about  a  bushel  of 
lime  to  20  or  25  bushels  of  muck;  and,  in 
turning  it  over  to  mix  the  lime  with  it,  would 
aim  to  make  the  heap  as  compact  as  possible ; 
and  before  the  fall  rains  set  in,  I  would  cover 
it  with  something  to  throw  off  the  water.  In 
the  winter,  draw  this  prepared  muck  to  the 
yard,  and  mix  it  with  the  manure— say  one  load 
of  muck  to  one  load  of  manure.  In  my  case,  I 
should  use  some  of  the  earliest-made  manure 
and  muck  for  root  crops  in  May  or  June;  and 


to  get  it  in  good  condition,  the  heap  should  be 
turned,  if  possible,  during  the  winter,  and  again 
in  the  spring ;  and  if  bone-dust,  or  blood,  or 
woollen  waste,  or  any  thing  that  would  favor 
rapid  decomposition,  could  be  obtained,  I  would 
mix  it  with  the  heap  a  month  or  six  weeks  be¬ 
fore  using — the  earlier  the  better.” 

“  But,”  remarks  the  Deacon,  “  I  thought  lime 
would  set  free  the  ammonia.  I  know  lime  and 
ashes  are  good  to  mix  with  the  muck  when 
about  to  apply  it  directly  to  the  land,  but  I 
never  heard  of  mixing  lime  with  muck,  that  was 
to  be  afterwards  mixed  with  stable-manure.” 

Exactly.  That  is  precisely  where  my  plan 
differs  from  that  generally  recommended.  I 
have  no  fear  of  the  ammonia  escaping  from 
the  heap.  The  more  ammonia  we  can  set  free 
in  the  heap  the  better,  provided  it  does  not 
escape ;  and  if  muck  enough  is  used,  there  is 
no  sort  of  danger. 

In  my  case,  the  bulk  of  the  manure  would 
be  kept  in  the  heap  during  the  summer,  and  be 
drawn  out  on  to  the  grass-land  in  the  fall,  to  be 
plowed  under  for  corn  or  potatoes  the  next 
spring.  A  much  larger  proportion  of  muck 
could  be  used  with  the  manure  in  this  case.  It 
is  true  that  I  have  had  comparatively  little  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  use  of  muck ;  and  I  wish  some 
of  the  readers  of  the  Agriculturist  would  give 
the  Deacon  and  me  some  hints  as  to  the  most 
economical  manner  of  handling  and  using  it. 

The  Deacon  never  gets  excited  about  any 
thing;  at  any  rate,  he  never  shows  it.  But  he 
is  quite  enthusiastic  in  his  praise  of  my  grade 
Cotswold  lambs.  “I  always  told  you,”  he 
says,  “  that  cross-bred  animals  are  more  px-ofit- 
able  than  tliorough-breds.”  The  truth  is,  I 
told  the  Deacon  so;  and  it  is  so  far  compli¬ 
mentary  to  find  that  he  has  adopted  my  views, 
in  part,  even  though  he  claims  them  for  his 
own.  I  say  “in  part,”  because  he  does  not 
clearly  understand  the  point  I  insist  upon  in 
crossing.  I  want  a  thorough-bred  ram  to  cross 
with  common,  hardy,  vigorous  ewes ;  whereas 
the  Deacon  can  hardly  get  rid  of  the  idea  that 
a  cross-bred  ram,  provided  he  is  as  large  and 
well-formed  as  the  thorough-bred  is  just  as 
good,  whereas  I  know  that  such  is  not  the  case. 
We  have  got,  up  to  this  time,  67  lambs  from  60 
common  Merino  ewes  from  a  thorough-bred 
Cotswold.  They  are  the  healthiest  and  hard¬ 
iest  lambs  I  ever  saw.  We  have  had  not  the 
slightest  trouble  in  any  way,  and  have  lost  but 
one  lamb  in  the  whole  lot.  One  of  them 
weighed,  when  dropped,  124  lbs.,  and  we  had 
many  nearly,  or  quite,  as  large,  and  the  shep¬ 
herd  says  some  that  were  larger.  This  after¬ 
noon,  April  22d,  we  weighed  five  of  these  grade 
lambs  that  are  from  eight  to  nine  weeks  old. 
They  weighed  respectively  50,  464,  524,  474, 
and  464  lbs.,  or  an  average  of  49  lbs.  each. 
Is  not  that  pretty  good  for  ewes  that  at  4  years 
old  only  weighed  80  lbs.,  and  that  I  bought  for 
3  cents  per  lb.  The  ewes  have  had  nothing  but 
dry  feed,  and  as  soon  as  they  get  some  grass,  I 
expect  the  lambs  to  do  even  better  still.  We 
allow  the  lambs  all  the  corn,  meal,  and  bran 
they  will  eat,  in  small  troughs  separate  from 
the  ewes;  but  they  do  not  eat  half  as  much 
as  I  wish  they  would — not  to  exceed  10  lbs. 
a  day  among  the  whole  lot.  This  is  the 
only  fault  I  have  to  find  with  them.  I  think 
lambs  from  Canada  ewes  would  eat  more  meal, 
and  consequently  fat  better;  but  some  of  my 
neighbors  who  have  Canada  ewes,  have  no  bet¬ 
ter  lambs  than  these  of  mine  from  Merino  ewes. 
Liberal  feeding,  and  a  thorough-bred  ram,  is 
the  secret  in  raising  good  lambs  for  the  butcher. 
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I  think  that  picture  of  Shropshire-Down 
sheep  in  the  April  number  of  the  Agriculturist 
is  the  best  I  ever  saw ;  and  I  am  glad  these 
magnificent  sheep  are  to  be  in  Central  Park.  I 
suppose  the  design  is  to  keep  specimens  of  all 
the  leading  breeds  of  sheep.  Until  1857,  the 
Shropshire-Downs  were  comparatively  un¬ 
known.  The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  that 
year  offered  a  special  price  for  the  best  sliort- 
wooled  sheep,  not  South-Down.  This  brought 
out  the  Shropshire-Down  sheep,  and  the  late 
George  Adney,  of  Harley,  was  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  exhibitor,  winning  the  first  prize,  if  I 
mistake  not,  with  “  Old  Patentee,”  one  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  Central  Park  sheep.  I  once 
spent  several  days  on  Mr.  Adney’s  farm.  He 
was  a  good  specimen,  though  rather  a  rough 
one,  of  the  plain,  practical  English  farmer.  He 
had  then  a  splendid  flock  of  sheep,  but  I  ques¬ 
tion  if  the  thought  ever  occurred  to  him  that 
he  and  his  sheep  would  ever  become  celebrated. 
He  worked  for  years  on  his  quiet  farm,  improv¬ 
ing  his  flock,  without  dreaming  of  fame  or  for¬ 
tune.  The  success  of  the  Shropshire  sheep  at 
the  “  Royal  ”  took  England  by  surprise,  but  I 
question  if  any  one  was  more  surprised  than 
Adney  himself.  Previous  to  the  fair,  these 
sheep  could  have  been  bought  for  the  price  of 
mutton ;  afterwards  they  were  worth  whatever 
the  breeders  chose  to  ask.  “  George,”  as  he  was 
familiarly  called,  was  a  “  character,”  and  many 
stories  are  told  of  him.  He  would  not  sell  his 
ewes  to  any  of  his  neighbors.  Lord  Wenlock 
had  an  estate  in  the  neighborhood,  but  was  per¬ 
sonally  unknown  to  Mr.  Adney.  One  day  a 
gentleman  called  to  look  at  Mr.  Adney’s  sheep, 
and  said  he  would  like  to  buy  some.  Not 
knowing  him,  “George”  thought  he  was  a 
stranger,  and  told  him  he  would  sell  him  some ; 
“  but,”  said  he,  “I  shall  want  the  money  down.” 
The  stranger,  who  proved  to  be  a  capital  judge, 
selected  out  a  lot  of  good  ewes,  and  the  price 
was  agreed  upon,  and  he  stepped  into  the  house 
to  pay  for  them.  He  wrote  out  a  check,  signed 
“Wenlock,”  and  handed  it  to  Mr.  Adney. 
“You  don’t  call  this  money,”  said  George. 
“Wenlock  is  the  name  of  a  town;  anybody  can 
sign  a  check  Wenlock.”  “But  that  is  my 
name,”  replied  the  stranger.  “I  am  Lord 
Weulock.”  “  You  ben,  ben  you  ?”  said 
George;  “then  you  can’t  have  none  of  my 
sheep.”  At  one  of  the  fairs  where  Mr.  Adney 
exhibited  his  sheep,  the  late  Prince  Albert 
visited  the  show  grounds  before  the  general 
public  was  admitted.  Coming  with  a  number 
of  other  distinguished  persons  to  Mr.  Adney’s 
pen,  he  stopped  to  examine  the  sheep,  and 
called  particular  attention  to  their  peculiar 
merits.  George  was  greatly  excited,  and  as 
the  Prince  dwelt  first  on  the  importance  of  this 
“  point,”  and  then  on  that,  he  could  hardly  con¬ 
trol  himself.  At  length  the  Prince  alluded  in 
high  praise  to  one  of  the  best  features  of  the 
sheep,  when  George  could  hold  in  no  longer, 
but  gave  the  Prince  a  hearty  slap  on  the  back, 
exclaiming,  “You  ben  a  judge  of  sheep, you  ben.” 

The  Shropshire-Downs  are  of  a  mixed  origin, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  are  entitled  to 
be  regarded  as  a  thoroughly  established  breed. 
They  have  many  excellent  points — will  fat  more 
easily  than  the  South-Downs,  and  their  mutton 
is  of  better  quality  than  the  Leicesters,  though 
not  equal  in  this  respect  to  the  South-Downs, 
while  their  wool  is  now  not  as  valuable  as  that 
of  the  Leicesters,  Lincolns  and  Cotswolds. 
There  have  been  several  importations  of  Shrop- 
shire-Dowus  into  the  United  States  and  Canada 
during  the  last  dozen  years,  but  I  do  not  know 
how  they  have  succeeded. 


The  Deacon  has  always  condemned  my  steel 
plows;  and  I  do  not  know  of  anything  that 
surprised  or  pleased  me  more  than  to  find  that 
this  spring  the  Deacon  was  plowing  with  a  steel 
plow.  He  still  contends  that  for  plowing  hard, 
dry  land,  the  cast-iron  plow  is  the  best;  “  but,” 
said  he,  “  I  must  say  I  never  had  a  handier  plow 
for  putting  in  spring  crops.”  I  shall  next  ex¬ 
pect  to  see  the  Deacon  bringing  home  a  load  of 
two-inch  pipe  tiles,  and  commence  ditching.  He 
has  very  decided  opinions  of  his  own,  but,  like 
other  sensible  men,  the  Deacon  will  adopt  a 
new  thing  when  he  is  convinced  of  its  value. 

My  English  friend  is  satisfied  that  no  am¬ 
monia  is  escaping  from  the  manure  heap,  and 
yet  it  is  not  covered  with  soil  or  any  other  ab¬ 
sorbent.  We  pump  up  the  water  that  soaks 
into  the  tank  back  on  to  the  heap,  and  I  never 
saw  manure  ferment  better.  There  can  be  no 
loss  either  from  leaching  or  evaporation,  and  it 
will  be  in  capital  condition  for  root  crops  or  for 
top-dressing  meadow  land  after  hay  harvest. 

The  high  wages  and  low  price  of  produce 
are  having  their  legitimate  effect.  Farmers 
are  employing  much  less  labor  than  formerly, 
and  putting  in  fewer  crops.  And  I  never  knew 
so  many  farms  being  let  out  to  “work  on 
shares.”  In  the  present  condition  of  affairs, 
this  is  perhaps  the  better  plan,  but  rented  farms 
invariably  deteriorate.  As  long  as  labor  is  so 
high,  we  must  lessen  the  quantity  of  plowed 
land,  and  especially  of  hoed  crops,  and  increase 
the  area  in  grass  and  clover.  This  will  make 
the  land  richer,  and  in  the  end  we  shall  grow 
as  much  grain  on  far  less  land,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  with  far  less  labor.  I  think  this  will  be  the 
solution  of  the  difficulty. 

Manure  in  Illinois. 

A  correspondent  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  at  Decatur,  Ill.,  writes :  “  I  presume  you 
do  not  often  have  Illinois  farmers  write  you 
concerning  manure.  I  have  for  three  years 
hauled  all  the  manure  I  make  upon  my  mead¬ 
ows,  and  find  that  the  amount  of  grass  is 
nearly  doubled  ;  and  not  only  this,  but  during 
our  dry,  hot  time  in  summer,  the  grass  on  land 
manured  looks  greener,  and  the  ground  seems 
to  retain  moisture  better.  From  this  experi¬ 
ence  I  am  led  to  think  that  our  land,  which  in 
grass  (clover  and  timothy),  usually  requires 
three  acres  to  the  bullock,  can  be  improved  so 
that  two  acres  will  carry  a  bullock,  and  do  it 
finely;  and  I  would  ask  you  if,  in  the  event  I 
continued  manuring  my  apparently  rich,  black 
prairie  soil,  there  is  a  likelihood  of  one  acre 
carrying  a  steer?  On  corn  ground  the  ma¬ 
nure  appears  to  show  its  effect  more  the  second 
year  than  the  first,  and,  as  we  com  our  land 
constantly,  is  there  not  a  great  chance  for  all  of 
it  to  need  manure  ?  How  much  some  of  your 
Eastern  farmers  w'ould  like  to  be  situated  as 
we  are.  A  number  of  men  here  buy  and  feed 
mauy  thousand  bushels  corn,  and  feed  it  on 
their  farm  with  what  they  raise,  and  the  man¬ 
ure  from  all  could  be  applied  to  the  grass  and 
corn  ground ;  but  few  make  any  use  of  it.” 

Remarks. — We  should  be  glad  to  hear  from 
our  Western  readers  in  answer  to  these  ques¬ 
tions.  Top  dressing  is  unquestionably  a  grand 
means  of  enriching  grass  land ;  and  the  advan¬ 
tage  is  not  merely  the  absolutely  greater  quantity 
produced  during  the  season,  but  in  the  improved 
quality  of  the  grass,  and  in  giving  a  more 
steady  growth  throughout  the  season.  We 
have  observed  the  same  effects  as  our  corres¬ 


pondent.  Top-dressed  grass  will  keep  green, 
and  afford  a  fair  bite  during  periods  of  drouth, 
when  the  grass  on  ordinary  pastures  is  dried  up. 
We  do  not  think  that  the  grass  on  the  rich, 
black  prairie  soils  is  likely  to  be  as  fattening  as 
that  grown  on  the  rich,  clay,  permanent  pas¬ 
tures,  known  as  “  bullock  land.”  But  where 
corn  is  as  cheap  as  it  usually  is  in  Illinois,  this 
defect  may  be  advantageously  obviated  by  feed¬ 
ing  the  steers  a  little  corn  every  day  while 
grazing.  We  believe  the  time  is  coming  if  not 
already  come,  when  the  farmers  of  the  West 
will  find  it  highly  justifiable  to  save  and  apply 
all  the  manure  they  can  make. — Ed. 

-  •  < —  rnm+mmm  >  «a» 

Large  Turkeys  and  Turkey  Breeding). 

#  * 

A  passion  for  extra  size  is  one  of  the  weak¬ 
nesses  of  the  American  mind.  Fat  men’s  clubs 
show  the  national  drift.  In  what  other  nation 
would  it  be  possible  to  associate  men  simply  on 
their  avoirdupois  merit?  Where  else  should 
a  man  be  most  highly  considered,  because  lie 
could  show  the  most  adipose  matter  laid  upon 
his  bones  ?  In  the  decisions  given  at  our  fairs, 
weight  is  not  only  an  important  item,  but  the 
one  thing  needful.  In  a  scale  of  one  hundred 
points,  weight  would  be  the  equivalent  of  fifty, 
in  the  minds  of  most  judges.  It  is  the  big 
swine,  the  big  pumpkin,  and  the  largest  fat  ox 
that  takes  the  premium.  Economy  of  fatten¬ 
ing,  or  the  process  of  production,  is  seldom  in¬ 
quired  after.  The  same  bad  taste  is  likely  to 
affect  the  decisions  in  our  poultry  shows,  un¬ 
less  the  managers  insist  upon  a  more  whole¬ 
some  standard.  A  large,  well-developed  bird, 
of  maximum  size,  is  desirable.  A  monster  is  not, 
for  any  conceivable  purpose,  except  to  excite 
wonder  and  draw  the  crowd.  We  raise  poultry 
chiefly  for  the  table.  What  the  producer  wants 
in  his  stock  is  good  quality  of  flesh,  early  ma¬ 
turity,  and  capacity  to  make  the  most  flesh  out 
of  a  given  amount  of  food.  A  turkey,  weigh¬ 
ing  fifteen  pounds,  is  just  as  good  for  the  table 
as  one  weighing  thirty ;  and  most  housekeepers 
would  prefer  them  under  twelve  pounds.  In 
most  markets  the  lighter  weights  would  bring 
the  higher  price.  It  is  only  in  the  region  of 
large  hotels  and  boarding-houses  that  the  very 
large  birds  bring  an  extra  price.  For  what  ob¬ 
ject,  then,  do  we  want  large  breeding  birds, 
and  how  large  do  we  want  them  ?  It  takes 
about  three  years  for  a  turkey  to  attain  his 
largest  weight.  If  at  twelve  months  a  gobbler- 
reach  thirty  pounds  live  -weight,  at  two  years 
he  would  reach  thirty-five,  and  at  three  years 
forty,  or  a  little  more.  But  it  is  rare  to  get  a 
male  bird  above  forty  pounds,  and  then  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  by  some  process  of  stuffing  that  destroys 
his  stamina  and  oftentimes  his  life.  This  weight 
is  excelled  sometimes  ;  but  about  the  time  one 
thinks  he  is  almost  sure  of  a  forty-five  pounder, 
the  prodigy  sickens  and  dies.  It  may  be  as¬ 
sumed,  then,  that  forty  pounds  is  about  the 
limit  to  which  a  vigorous  turkey-cock  may  be 
safely  carried,  and  from  half  to  two-thirds  of 
that  weight  is  the  last  safe  limit  for  the  hens. 
With  breeders  of  this  size,  and  a  little  under, 
we  will  get  large,  strong  chicks,  that  will  econ¬ 
omize  food,  and  mature  earlier  than  the  off¬ 
spring  of  common-sized  birds.  No  bird  yields 
more  quickly  to  treatment  than  the  turkey. 
The  influence  of  a  large-sized  gobbler  in  a  flock 
is  immediately  visible  in  the  increased  size  of 
the  chicks.  The  introduction  of  wild  blood 
increases  the  hardiness  of  the  j-oung.  A  larger 
proportion  of  the  eggs  will  hatch,  and  a  much 
larger  number  of  young  will  be  likely  to  grow 
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up.  With  a  little  painstaking  it  is  quite  easy  to 
breed  to  any  desired  shade  of  plumage. 

Mr.  Crozie.r’s  Pig-pens- 

Mr.  Wm.  Crozier,  of  Beacon  Stock-Farm, 
Northport,  L.  I.,  has  a  range  of  pig-pens  seventy 


feet  long,  and  he  is  so  well  pleased  with  the 
plan  that  he  proposes  to  enlarge  it  to  two  hun¬ 
dred  feet.  The  elevation  (fig.  1),  the  ground  plan 
(fig.  2),  and  a  view  of  the  interior  of  the  building 
(fig.  3),  show  the  simple  arrangement.  The 
building  is  placed  against  a  bank,  which  has  a 
brick  retaining  wall  that  answers  as  the  rear 
wall  of  the  building,  and  is  9  feet  high.  The 


building  is  16  feet  wide,  with  the  front  side  6'|2 
feet  high.  The  pens  (see  fig.  2)  are  12  x  10  feet, 
and  3  feet  high,  with  a  4-foot  walk  at  the  rear 
of  them.  The  doors,  of  which  each  pen  has 
one  opening  into  the  yard,  are  in  halves.  The 
upper  half  may  be  left  open  to  admit  light  and 
air,  while  the  lower  one  is  kept  closed,  if  it  be 
desired,  to  prevent  egress.  At  one  end  of  the 


building  is  a  room  furnished  with  apparatus  for 
steaming  food.  The  feeding  is  done  from  the 
walk,  the  food  being  placed  in  small  portable 
troughs,  which  can  be  readily  cleaned. 

Blue-grass.— (Aa  pratensis). 

I  have  been  so  often  asked  about  this  grass, 
that  I  say  a  word  about  its  history  and  propa¬ 
gation.  In  the  latitude  of  Virginia,  say  from 
thirty-five  to  thirty-eight  degrees  north,  the 
Poa  Pratensid,  English  “  Green-sward,”  or  Ken¬ 


tucky  “Blue-grass,”  assumes  so  dark  a  hue, 
that  it  has  been  named  Blue-grass.  The  soil  of 
Kentucky  is  so  well  adapted  to  its  culture,  that 
it  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  species  peculiar  to 
that  State,  where  I  have  seen  it  from  two  to 
three  feet  high  in  the  seed-stalks,  with  long 
parallel,  sided  blades  two-thirds  as  tall.  I 
sent  a  specimen  to  a  competent 
botanist,  but  he  pronounced  it 
the  same  as  that  bearing  all  the 
above  names.  It  is  very  wide¬ 
ly  diffused  over  the  northern 
parts  of  the  world.  I  have 
seen  it  at  St.  Paul,  in  Min¬ 
nesota,  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in 
England,  all  Northern  Europe, 
and  as  far  as  St.  Petersburg, 
Russia,  sixty  degrees  north  lati¬ 
tude.  In  Tennessee  and  Ar¬ 
kansas,  and  further  south,  it 
grows  poorly,  and  is  soon 
killed  out  by  grasses  better 
suited  to  the  soil  and  climate. 

It  is  highly  nutritious  and  adapted  to  grazing 
and  ornament;  but  it  is  hard  to  cut,  and  diffi¬ 
cult  to  cure  as  hay.  It  is  said  to  pass  uninjured 
in  its  seeds  through  the  stomachs  of  cattle ;  and 
thus  it  has  gone,  it  is  said,  west  with  civilization. 
In  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  parts  of  Missouri, 
upon  limestone,  clay,  and  loam,  it  is  self-propa¬ 
gating,  and  masters  all  other  plants  and  grasses. 

I  have  in  Kentucky  frequently 
wintered  stock  upon  it  with¬ 
out  other  feed.  But  where  it 
is  designed  for  winter  use,  it 
should  be  allowed  to  grow 
uudist.urbed  from  midsummer 
until  cold  weather.  As  its 
culture  is  not  so  well  known 
further  north,  I  will  give  some  hints  about  it. 

Seed. — The  seeds  are  very  small,  and  securely 
covered  with  husks ;  but  when  rubbed  hard  be¬ 
tween  the  palms  of  the  hands,  appear  of  a  long 
oval  shape,  "wax  color,  and  hard.  The  seeds  are 
easily  injured  by  heating  in  bulk ;  and  it  is  surest 
to  buy  those  in  the  cut-up  seed-stalks,  which 
are  thus  better  aired.  Good  seed,  when  thrown 
upon  live  coals,  makes  a 
sharp,  crackling  noise. 

Sowing. — In  woodlands,  after 
the  fallen  leaves  are  burned  or 
removed,  the  seed  may  be 
sown  broadcast  upon  the  snow 
any  time  after  February,  or 
sooner;  the  freezing  of  the 
ground  and  its  thawing  in 
early  spring  will  sufficiently 
imbed  the  seed.  The  brush¬ 
wood  and  weeds  should  be 
kept  down  until  the  seed  is  ripe, 
in  the  second  year,  wheu  the 
lands  may  be  safely  grazed. 

Lawns. — In  making  lawns, 
the  ground,  if  clayey,  should 
be  well  underdrained,  deeply 
plowed,  or  spaded,  all  large 
stones,  stumps,  etc.,  removed, 
and  the  surface  made  level  and  clear  of  clods 
by  the  harrow  or  other  means.  The  Blue- 
grass  seed,  mixed  with  timothy,  clover,  or 
other  grasses,  in  small  quantities  to  shade  the 
tender  shoots,  should  then  be  sowed  broadcast 
with  the  hand  ;  and  then  the  ground  should  be 
smoothed  with  a  heavy  roller.  In  the  Middle 
States  the  fall  is  the  best  time  to  sow,  on  account 
of  the  hot  spring-time ;  but  in  New  York,  and 
further  north,  perhaps,  early  spring  is  better. 
I  say  nothing  about  the  quantity  of  seed,  as 
it  is  marketed  in  a  clean  state,  in  the  chaff, 


beaten  from  dew-rotted  stalks,  and  cut-up  stalks 
and  all,  in  a  feed-box,  and  also  stripped  by  ma¬ 
chinery  or  the  hand  from  the  standing  grass. 
Other  things  equal,  the  more  seed  the  better; 
but  as  this  grass  spreads  readily  from  the  roots, 
it  will  soon  fill  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground. 

Culture. — In  sandy  soils,  there  should  be  a 
heavy  top-dressing  of  lime,  clay,  and  vegetable 
manure,  before  plowing;  stable  and  other  hot 
manures  should  not  be  put  on  until  the 
grass  is  well  sodded ;  and  then  only  in  the  late 
fall,  winter,  or  early  spring.  The  grasses 
sowed  with  the  Blue,  should  be  cut  off  with  the 
scythe ;  but  the  lawn  should  not  be  grazed  until 
after  the  Blue-grass  seed  are  ripe,  the  second 
year,  when  it  may  be  cut  or  grazed.  After  this, 
the  sward  may  be  kept  down  smoothly  with  a 
scythe  or  mowing  machine ;  but  I  would  rec¬ 
ommend  the  suspension  of  that  operation  during 
a  drouth  and  the  late  fall,  so  that  the  blades 
may  better  protect  the  roots  during  the  summer 
heat,  and  give  the  sod  an  earlier  start  in  the 
spring.  White  clover  being  a  low  plant  and  of 
similar  habits  with  this  grass,  may  be  sown  with 
it — but  to  me  no  green-sward  is  so  beautiful 
as  the  unmixed  Blue-grass.  C.  M.  C. 

—  *-«  nia-s-tB— - *  o - . 

Apparatus  for  Cooling  Cream.— Much  of 
the  ease  of  butter-making  depends  upon  having 
the  cream  at  the  proper  temperature.  If  the 
cream  is  shown  by  the  ther¬ 
mometer  to  be  warmer  than  62° 
or  63°,  it  should  be  cooled  to 
that  point.  The  cooling  is  usu¬ 
ally  accomplished  by  setting  the 
vessel  containing  the  cream  in 
cold  spring-water  or  ice-water. 
A  very  rapid  and  effective  me¬ 
thod  of  cooling  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  cream,  is  to  use  a  vessel 
like  that  shown  in  the  engraving. 
It  is  a  tin  can,  about  3‘  |2  inches 
in  diameter  and  20-inches  long. 
This,  being  filled  with  broken 
ice,  is  moved  about  in  the 
cream  until  the  temperature  is 
sufficiently  reduced.  As  the 
cooling  medium  is  moved 
through  the  cream,  not  only 
does  the  cooling  take  place 
rapidly,  but  the  agitation  causes 
the  cream  to  be  of  a  uniform 
temperature  throughout  the 
whole.  It  is  not  a  slight  advan¬ 
tage  that  this  cooler  is  merely 
a  plain  cylinder,  and  as  its  ex¬ 
terior  surface  only  requires 
cleaning,  it  is  likely  to  be  kept 
sweet.  In  cold  weather,  when  it  is  necessary 
to  warm  the  cream,  the  same  implement  is  used, 
but  in  this  case,  hot  water  takes  the  place  of  ice. 
■ - - — 

A  Bottle  for  Dosing  Animals.— The  en¬ 
graving  represents  a  tin  bottle  with  a  curved 

neck,  made  for 
the  purpose  of 
administering  a 
dose  of  medicine 
to  a  horse.  A 
glass  bottle  is 
commonly  em¬ 
ployed  for  this 
purpose ;  but 
one  made  of 
tin  is  altogether 
safer,  being  not  liable  to  be  broken,  and  more 
convenient,  and,  being  kept  for  this  purpose 
alone,  it  is  always  at  hand,  when  required  for  use. 


Fig.  1.— elevation  of  piggery. 
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Fig.  2.— PLAN  OF  PIGGERY. 


Fig.  3.— INTERIOR  OF  PIGGERY. 
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A  Hay -rack  for  a  Farm- wagon. 

In  a  recent  visit  to  Beacon  Stock-Farm,  at 
Northport,  L.  I.,  to  inspect  Mr.  Crozier’s  pigs 
and  piggeries,  we  saw  several  farm  appliances 
which  may  be  new  to  many  of  our  readers.  We 


I  <■ 


Fig.  1.— HAT-BACK  SEEN  FROM  ABOVE. 

9 

present  illustrations  of  a  hay-raclc,  a  tin  bottle 
for  administering  medicine  to  animals,  and  a 
simple  contrivance  for  regulating  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  cream.  The  hay-rack  is  intended  to  be 
used  With  a  common  farm-wagon.  Figure  1 


Fig.  2.—  IIAY-KACK  IN  PEKSPECTIVE. 


weather,  but,  when  warm,  churning  should  be 
done  every  morning,  and  the  cream  kept  in  as 
cool  a  place  as  possible;  also,  put  a  large  lump 
of  ice  in  the  cream  over  night,  which  will  have 
no  effect  on  the  butter ;  but  if  the  ice  were  put 
in  the  butter,  it  would  spoil  it.  The  milk  should 
be  skimmed  every  24  or  36  hours. 
I  place  the  crock  of  milk  in  wa¬ 
ter  from  8  to  10  inches  deep, 
when  the  cream  rises  in  the 
above-stated  time  (24  to  36  hours), 
and  the  milk  seldom  gets  sour. 

Washing  and  Cleansing  the 
Utensils. — The  only  method  I 
know  of,  that  will  thoroughly 
cleanse  milking-vessels,  is,  to  add 
to  10  gallons  of  water  a  half 
gallon  of  clean,  strong  wood- 
ashes,  and  let  it  come  to  a  boil ; 
wash  the  stone  crocks  in  warm 
water,  then  run  them,  around  in  the  boiling 
lye,  and  wash  in  warm  water.  This  process 
will  do  for  the  buckets,  ladles,  the  churn,  etc. 
No  other  mode  will  purify  the  rancidness  that 
will  accumulate  in  a  dairy.  After  washing 
and  rinsing  the  crocks, 
expose  them  to  the  air  and 
sun ;  they  will  be  as  sweet 
as  when  first  brought  from 
the  store.  Once  a  month 
will  be  sufficient  for  this 
cleansing.  All  good  dairy- 
women  know  that  the  uten¬ 
sils  should  be  washed  in 


is  a  perspective  view,  and  figure  2  shows  the 
same  thing  looked  upon  from  above.  Four 
joists,  to  correspond  with  the  length  and 
width  of  the  wagon-box,  are  taken  as  the 
foundation.  The  shorter  or  end-pieces  are 
laid  upon  the  longer  or  side-pieces,  and  firmly 
pinned  to  them.  The  end-pieces  project  far 
enough  beyond  the  side-pieces  to  receive 
two  boards,  which  run  parallel  with  the 
side-pieces;  these  boards  are  long  enough  to 
allow  two  end-boards  to  be  secured  to  them, 
and  these  end  boards  in  turn  support  two  more 
long  boards,  and  the  whole  is  finished  by  the 
addition  of  two  boards  for  end-pieces.  It  will 
be  seen  by  the  figures  that  there  are  three  tiers, 
one  of  joist  and  two  of  boards,  laid  up  cob- 
house  fashion,  each  tier  being  larger  than  the 
one  beneath  it  by  the  width  of  a  board.  A 
piece  across  the  joists  in  the  middle,  and  two 
short  pieces  at  the  center  of  the  planks,  give 
the  requisite  stiffness.  The  rack  is  field  in 
its  place  upon  the  wagon-box  by  means  of 
wooden  pins,  driven  into  the  joists  at  such  dis¬ 
tances  as  the  size  of  the  box  requires. 

- -•  * — —•«>—- — •  «. - 

The  Art  of  Making  Good  Butter. 

BY  MBS.  GEO.  WOOD,  OF  WILLIAMSPORT, .0. 


Milk. — First,  you  must  have  good,  healthy 
young  cows.  They  require  good  food  and  uni¬ 
form  feeding.  They  should  be  salted  twice  a 
week,  and  have  fresh  running  water  daily. 
Second,  the  cow  must  be  milked  as  thoroughly 
and  as  rapidly  as  strength  will  permit ;  then, 
after  standing  5  to  10  minutes,  she  must  be 
stripped,  so  that  she  will  be  left  dry;  for  a 
pint  of  strippings  will  make  far  more  butter 
than  a  gallon  of  the  first  drawn  milk.  The 
milk  should  be  strained  immediately.  My  ex¬ 
perience  is,  that  a  large  two-gallon  stone  crock 
^is  best  for  setting,  and  should  remain  standing 
for  48  hours  in  moderate  temperature  (about 
60°)  before ‘skimming. 

Cream. — Churn  every  other  morning  in  cool 


boiling  water  after  using. 


Churning. — My  plan  is  to  never  let  the  cream 
stand  over  48  hours  after  it  is  skimmed,  and  I 
find  no  difficulty  in  churning.  In  midwinter, 
proceed  as  follows :  Stand  the  cream  near  the 
fire,  where  it  will  become  quite  warm;  then  let 
it  cool  rapidly ;  add 
more  cream  the 
next  skimming,  and 
so  on  until  the 
fourth  skimming. 

Let  it  stand  all 
night,  and  in  the 
morning  scald  out 
the  churn  before 
using.  In  case  the 
cream  is  too  cold, 
add  a  little  boiling 
water.  When  the 
churning  is  finish¬ 
ed, the  butter  should 
be  drained  and  well 
worked ;  and  on 
no  account  should 
the  butter  be  wash¬ 
ed,  for  this  reason 


Keeping. — The  best  mode  I  ever  discovered 
is  to  make  each  roll  separate,  wrapping  a  clean 
thick  cloth  around  it  tightly,  then  place  in  a 
tub  as  tight  and  close  together  as  you  can ; 
cover  with  a  brine,  which  is  made  as  follows: 
To  5  gallons  of  spring- water,  add  5  lbs.  of 
coarse  salt,  2  oz.  of  saltpetre,  8  to  10  oz.  of  the 
best  loaf-sugar,  all  well  dissolved.  This  should 
cover  100  lbs.  of  butter,  and  preserve  the  same 
for  six  months  or  more. 

Coloring. — I  have  never  found  it  necessary  to 
use  anything  to  color  butter,  but  by  observing 
the  preceding  rules,  in  summer  and  winter, 
have  always  had  good  golden  butter.  This  is 
the  experience  of  the  past  18  years  of  farm  life. 

Butter  for  market  should  be  made  into  rolls 
of  convenient  size— say  2*|  2  lbs.  in  a  roll,  and 
confined  in  a  thin  muslin  cloth,  rinsed  in  salt¬ 
water,  then  placed  in  a  tub,  around  which 
should  be  a  woolen  matting. 

When  the  above  process  is  used,  you  can  send 
butter  one  hundred  miles  in  midsummer,  and  it 
will  keep  better  than  if  packed  in  ice.  I  would 
say,  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers,  that  they 
cannot  take  12  or  15  head  of  cattle  (and  give 
them  all  the  feed  they  can  possibly  eat),  and 
make  half  the  money  off  the  feed  that  they 
could  with  that  number  of  cows.  Then,  butter¬ 
making  is  the  most  healthy  exercise  a  person 
can  take  while  the  warm  air  that  arises 
from  a  bucket  of  fresh  milk  is  worth  more  than 
all  the  beverages  ever  produced.  It  would  be 
well  for  young  ladies  t®  profit  by  this. 


A  Scraper,  or  Ground  Leveler. 

BY  SAMUEL  T.  V ARLAN,  PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


A  beautiful  lawn  or  meadow  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  features  of  the  country. 


A,  A,  Runners,  two-inch  plank,  twelve  feet  long,  twelve  inches  wide ;  B.  J3,  Braces 
between  runners ;  C,  Pole  for  horses ;  E ,  Scraper,  two-inch  plank,  fifteen  inches  wide, 
with  tenon  on  each  end  to  enter  augur-lioles,  in  runners  forming  axis,  upon  which  the 
scraper  works;  I\  Iron  or  steel  plate  let  in  flush  with  scraper;  (!.  Iron  plates  or  battens 
to  prevent  splitting;  7?,  Handles  to  operate  scraper ;  7,  Iron  shoes;  77,  Platforms  on  which 
driver  and  operator  stand. 


if  you  wash  butter,  it 
will  get  strong  in  half  the  time  it  would  by  ex¬ 
tracting  the  milk  without  washing ;  it  must  be 
worked  out,  or  the  butter  will  soon  become  rancid. 

Salting.  —  To  12 
pounds  of  butter  use 
a  pound  and  a  half  of 
salt,  well  worked  in, 
and  put  in  a  cool 
place  until  the  next 
morning ;  then  work 
again,  working  out 
the  brine  which  will 
accumulate,  which  is 
almost  equivalent  to 
the  amount  of  salt 
put  in.  If  the  butter 
is  made  for  packing 
purposes,  work  it  the  third  morning 
make  into  rolls  of  convenient  size. 


The  expensiveness  of  a  nicely  graded  surface, 
produced  by  ordinary  means,  prevents  many 
persons  from  doing  what  would  afford  to  them¬ 
selves  and  others  a  vast  amount  of  pleasure. 


Fig.  2. — PLAN  OF  SCRAPER. — THE  LETTERING  THE  SAME  AS  ON  FIG.  1. 


and 


Farmers  would  be  amply  repaid  for  a  little  ex¬ 
tra  work  in  smoothing  eff  their  land,  when  in 
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a  friable  condition,  by  the  increased  facility  of 
gathering  crops  from  aa  even  surface. 

The  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  how  this  object 
can  be  easily  and  cheaply  accomplished, 
prompts  me  to  offer  a  simple  and  very  effective 
device  for  this  purpose.  I  have  used  it  several 
years,  and  with  such  satisfactory  results,  that  I 
deem  it  an  almost  indispensable  implement. 

For  lawns,  meadows,  ball-grounds,  or  race¬ 
courses,  when  carefully  managed,  it  has  no  su¬ 
perior  :  the  only  requirements  being  mellow 
ground,  free  from  stones  or  other  obstructions. 
A  sod,  well  turned  under,  does  not  interfere 
with  its  operation.  The  advantage  of  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  scraper  between  two  runners,  or 
straight  edges  must  be  obvious.  The  removal 
of  scraper  leaves  a  good  sled  for  the  winter 
use.  For  rural  improvements  it  is  no  less  val- 
able  than  is  the  jack-plane  to  the  carpenter. 

- to-t  I  - - 

Butter  from  Devonshire  Cream. 


There  is  a  custom  of  scalding  cream  prevail¬ 
ing  in  Devonshire,  England,  which  is  worthy  of 
a  wider  extension.  The  product,  “clouted” 
cream,  also  called  “  Devonshire  ”  cream,  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  rich,  thick,  and  palatable,  and  is  ac¬ 
counted  a  luxury  wherever  obtainable.  The 
process  is  the  following  :  the  milk  is  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  dairy,  which  must  be  too  cool  to 
allow  it  to  sour,  from  twelve  to  twenty-four 
hours — that  is,  the  milk  of  one  day  is  attended 
to  oil  the  following  morning.  It  is  set  in  tin 
pans  about  seven  inches  deep;  these  have  a 
good  handle  at  each  side  as  a  help  to  careful 
moving.  Most  of  the  cream  will  have  risen  at 
the  time  of  the  preparation,  which  consists  in 
scalding  simply,  care  being  taken  not  to  allow 
the  milk  to  reach  the  boiling  point.  The  best 
way  would  be  to  set  the  pan  in  gently  boiling 
water.  The  heat  must  be  kept  up  until  the 
milk  becomes  very  hot,  and  the  cream  thor¬ 
oughly  “  crinkled  ”  or  clotted ;  the  pan  should 
then  be  removed  carefully  to  a  cool  place,  and 
allowed  to  stand  undisturbed  for  twenty-four 
hours.  The  cream  may  then  be  removed,  and, 
cither  fresh  or  salted,  it  is  an  excellent  substi¬ 
tute  for,  many  think  a  great  improvement  upon, 
butter.  It  is  especially  important  that  there 
should  be  no  smoke  in  the  apartment  where  the 
scalding  is  done. 

This  is  Devonshire  cream,  a  delicious  article 
for  home  consumption,  but  one  for  which  there 
exists  no  market  demand  in  this  country.  The 
chief  value  of  the  process,  for  American  farmers, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  an  excellent  preparatory 
step  in  the  making  of  butter.  It  secures  all 
the  cream,  gives  it  such  a  consistency,  that 
skimming  is  much  easier  and  much  cleaner— that 
is,  there  is  less  milk  taken,  which  enables  it  to 
give  up  its  butter  with  remarkable  ease.  In¬ 
deed,  it  is  only  necessary  to  rub  the  cream  with 
the  hand  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  smooth  wooden 
bowl  to  separate  the  butter  entirely,  ready  for 
washing.  For  each  pound  of  butter  there  re¬ 
mains  not  to  exceed  a  half-pint  of  buttermilk. 
This  does  away,  almost  entirely,  with  the  labor 
of  churning,  and  with  the  handling  of  an  im¬ 
mense  bulk  of  buttermilk,  and  its  difficult  re¬ 
moval  from  the  butter  by  washing  or  otherwise. 
When  properly  made,  the  quality  of  the  butter 
is  excellent ;  and  there  is  the  advantage,  that 
the  skimmed  milk  remains  sweet  and  fit  for 
use,  or  for  the  manufacture  of  “lean”  cheese. 

We  do  not  pretend  that  the  foregoing  is  a 
complete  description  of  this  mode  of  making 
butter;  and  wc  warn  all  readers  not  to  blame 
as  if  they  fail  to  get  good  results  from  their 


first  experiments.  AYe  have  merely  sketched 
out  a  process  that  is  in  successful  use  in  many 
parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  that  prom¬ 
ises  advantages  for  us,  and  we  must  leave  the 
details  of  manipulation  to  be  learned  by  ex¬ 
perience.  It  is  an  exceedingly  simple  system, 
but  it  needs  practice  to  teach  the  exact  point  to 
which  the  milk  should  be  scalded,  and  to  settle 
the  question  of  temperature,  frequency  of 
churning,  etc. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  had  a 
talk  with  an  English  lady  who  has  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  matter.  She  says  the  two  great 
things  to  be  guarded  against  are  (1),  agitation 
of  the  milk  in  handling  the  pans;  and  (2),  too 
rapid  heating,  or  heating  for  too  long  a  time. 
The  pan  should  be  set  over  a  slow  fire,  or  over, 
or  in,  boiling  water,  and  watched  until  the 
cream  begins  to  contract  so  as  to  leave  the 
sides  of  the  pan ;  then  the  center  of  the  cream 
should  be  punctured  by  a  sharpened  stick 
(wood  is  better  than  metal  for  this  purpose) ;  if 
the  hole  made  becomes  larger,  showing  a  con¬ 
traction  of  the  cream  in  the  center  as  well  as  at 
the  sides,  then  it  is  time  to  remove  the  pan  from 
the  fire.  She  also  says  the  knack  of  the  thing 
is  easily  learned  by  a  careful  person,  but  that  it 
should  not  be  left  to  ordinary  hired  help. 


Mineral  fertilizers  —  Why  they  are 
Needed— Analysis  of  Wheat. 

BY  W.  S.  WARD. 


So  much  has  been  written  in  defense  of  a 
regular  and  judicious  system  of  fertilizing,  that 
it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  attempt 
any  further  support  of  claims,  which  are  doubt¬ 
less  recognized  as  sound  and  just  by  all  intelli¬ 
gent  farmers;  and  yet  careful  personal  observa¬ 
tions  have  but  strengthened  the  conviction,  that 
the  recognition  of  these  claims  would  be  more 
general  and  hearty  did  there  exist  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  between  the  agricultural  chemist 
and  the  practical  farmer.  It  is  with  a  view  to 
promote  this  mutual  respect  and  confidence  that 
we  ask  you  to  join  us  in  our  laboratory — the 
chemist’s  workshop — that  we  may  pursue  to¬ 
gether  a  few  of  the  investigations  on  the  results 
of  which  the  chemist  founds  his  theory  of  min¬ 
eral  fertilizers,  while  we  on  our  part  stand  ready 
to  accept  any  suggestions  which  your  experi¬ 
ence  as  practical  farmers  may  render  worthy  of 
consideration. 

AYe  have,  for  instance,  propounded  to  us 
the  question,  “  AVliat  mineral  substances  are 
most  needed  to  increase  the  yield  of  wheat  on 
any  given  soil  ?  ”  Were  a  farmer  to  be  shown 
a  well-fattened  and  finely-developed  steer,  his 
first  inquiry  might  naturally  be  respecting  the 
kind  of  food  upon  which  the  animal  had  been 
fed.  Let  us,  then,  take  in  hand  a  few  full  and 
well-rounded  wheat-grains. 

And  since  he  upon  whose  lands  they  were 
grown  can  give  little  information  beyond  that 
which  relates  to  the  season  in  which  the  seed 
was  planted,  the  general  character  of  the  soil, 
etc.,  we  must  therefore  propound  any  questions 
respecting  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  food 
they  consume  to  the  grains  themselves,  and  how 
clear  and  satisfactory  will  be  the  reply,  let  the 
chemist’s  crucible  and  balance  determine. 

Since  it  is  not  our  intention  to  discuss  in  full 
the  nature  or  authority  for  the  present  system 
of  chemical  analysis,  our  readers  must  take  for 
granted  that  certain  results  arc  sure  to  follow 
when  we  comply  with  all  the  conditions  named. 

As  the  head  of  wheat  is  formed  at  the  top  of 


a  long,  slender  stalk,  each  kernel  inclosed  in  a 
leafy  shield,  which  afterward  becomes  the  chaff, 
and  as  previous  investigations  have  taught  us 
that  the  leaves  of  plants,  like  the  lungs  of  ani- 
mals,  have  the  power  of  drawing  from  the  air 


Fig.  1. — DRYING  APPARATUS. 


such  food  as  their  growth  requires,  when  that 
food  exists  in  a  gaseous  state,  it  is  therefore 
proper  that  we  first  determine  what  proportion 
of  the  grain  is  capable  of  assuming  this  gaseous 
form,  which  is  done  by  burning  it  in  a  low,  open 
platinum  dish,  called  a  capsule.  Having,  there¬ 
fore,  weighed  our  dish  carefully  on  a  balance  so 
delicate  that  it  will  easily  weigh  the  finest  hair, 
we  will  fill  it  with  the  well-cleaned  grains  and 
weigh  again ;  the  difference  will  represent  the 
weight  of  the  grains  to  be  analyzed. 

In  order  to  remove  the  moisture  from  any 
animal  or  vegetable  substance,  it  is  only  needful 
to  heat  it  for  some  time  at  a  temperature  of  212° 
Fahrenheit,  since  at  that  point  water,  as  we 
know,  becomes  steam,  and  passes  off.  This 
heating  is  done  in  a  sheet-iron  box,  and  lest  we 
burn  the  grains  before  the  time,  a  thermometer 
is  inserted  into  the  top ;  the  lamp  used  is  that 
known  as  a  Bunsen  burner,  in  which  common 
air  is  combined  with  gas  in  such  a  way  as  to 


Fig.  2.— BURNING  IN  PLATINUM  CAPSULE. 


produce  intense  heat.  The  form  of  this  “  dry¬ 
ing  apparatus"  is  shown  by  fig.  1. 

After  heating  for  about  six  hours,  we  remove 
the  capsule  and  weigh  again  ;  the  loss  in  weight 
will  not  vary  far  from  12  per  cent  of  the  whole. 
Let  us  now  place  the  capsule  on  a  platinum  tri¬ 
angle,  supported  upon  a  movable  ring,  as  shown 
in  fig.  2,  and  heat  by  means  of  the  same  lamp, 
applying  the  heat  slowly  at  first. 

To  enumerate  all  the  changes  which  take 
place  when  animal  or  vegetable  matter  is 
burned,  would  introduce  us  into  the  department 
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of  organic  chemistry,  in  which  the  methods  of 
analysis,  though  certain  and  beautiful,  are  too 
complex  to  be  clearly  demonstrated  here ;  it  is 
enough  to  say,  that  during  the  first  stages  of 
the  combustion,  and  while  the  heat  is  compara- 


Fig.  3. — BEAKER.  Fig.  4.— EVAPORATING  DISH. 


tively  low,  the  nitrogen  is  driven  off ;  nitric  acid 
and  ammonia  being  formed,  both  of  which  re¬ 
main  suspended  in  the  moisture  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  from  w'hence  it  is  returned  to  growing 
plants  through  the  roots  or  leafy  lungs.  Before 
increasing  the  heat,  let  U3  examine  our  grains. 
They  have  become  black,  and  resemble  small 
lumps  of  charcoal,  which  is  one  of  the  forms  of 
pure  carbon,  and  as  carbon  is  the  principal  con¬ 
stituent  of  all  animal  or  vegetable  substances  so 
far  examined,  we  have  a  right  to  believe  that  it 
is  also  present  in  the  wheat-grains ;  but  there 
must  be  no  guessing  in  so  important  an  investi¬ 
gation;  hence  we  will  settle  the  question  by 
actual  experiment.  It  has  been  previously  de¬ 
termined  that  when  pure  charcoal  is  heated  in 
the  open  air,  it  will  slowly  disappear;  the  car¬ 
bon  uniting  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  forming 
carbonic  acid  gas,  which  plays  the  same  part  in 
the  vegetable  economy  that  oxygen  does  in  the 
animal.  Now  there  are  certain  tests  by  which 
the  chemist  can  determine  whether  a  gas  be  car¬ 
bonic  acid  or  not;  we  apply  one  of  these  tests  to 
some  of  the  gas  collected  from  above  the  burn¬ 
ing  grains,  and  it  answers  the  reaction,  as  it  is 
termed;  hence  we  know  that  the  substance 
which  remained  after  the  first  burning  was 
chiefly  carbon.  We  say  chiefly ,  because  we  will 
discover,  after  burning  all  the  carbon  off,  that 
there  remains  behind  a  grayish  white  powder, 
which  is  not  reduced  in  quantity  or  changed  in 
color  by  continued  heating.  After  removing 
the  lamp  and  allowing  the  capsule  to  cool,  we 
weigh  it  again;  the  amount  not  consumed  will 
be  found  to  be  about  3  per  cent  of  the  whole, 
and  we  call  it  inorganic  or  mineral  matter. 

Since  the  question  which  engages  our  atten¬ 
tion  relates  particularly  to  those  mineral  sub¬ 
stances  most  needed  in  a  general  fertilizer,  we 
will  proceed  at  once  to  analyze  this  grayish 
powder,  which  contains  all  the  involatile  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  wheat-grain.  It  is  evident  that 
in  order  to  conduct  an  analysis  of  this  character, 
it  is  desirable  that  the  substance  under  exam¬ 
ination  be  reduced  to  a  fluid  state — that  is,  that 
it  be  dissolved  in  some  suitable  solvent.  Now, 
as  it  is  probable  that  this  powder  contains  some 
substances  which  it  may  be  difficult  to  dissolve 
directly  in  pure  water,  we  will  remove  it  from 
the  capsule  to  a  glass  vessel,  called  a  beaker, 
and  having  poured  over  it  some  strong  muriatic 
acid,  place  it  upon  a  thin  iron  plate  containing 
sand,  over  the  flame,  and  supported  upon  a 
stand,  as  shown  in  fig.  3. 

When  the  last  traces  have  disappeared,  which 
may  require  several  hours  of  continued  heating, 


we  will  transfer  the  acid  liquid,  which  contains 
the  powder  in  solution,  to  a  saucer-shaped 
porcelain  evaporating  dish  (fig.  4).  The  reason 
for  this  second  operation  will  be  apparent  when 
we  state,  that  among  the  most'  frequently  pres¬ 
ent  of  all  mineral  substances  is  silica,  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  its  pure  state  in  the  quartz  crystal, 
forming  also  the  chief  constituent  of  sand,  and 
therefore  existing  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in 
all  soils.  It  is  this  which  gives  to  wheat-straw 
its  gritty  feeling,  while  the  surface  of  those  pe¬ 
culiar  reeds,  once  used  for  scouring,  is,  as  it 
were,  paved  with  it.  Since  of  so  general  occur¬ 
rence  in  the  soil,  and  as  it  is  also  found  in  the 
animal  system,  it  is  natural  that  wre  apply  a  test 
to  answer  if  any  has  found  its  way  into  the 
wheat-grain,  and,  if  so,  we  will  remove  and 
weigh  it.  In  order  to  determine  this,  it  is 
necessary  to  evaporate  our  solution  to  dry¬ 
ness  in  the  manner  indicated  in  figure  4. 
When  all  the  free  acid  has  been  driven 
off,  the  solid  substances,  including  the  silica, 
will  remain  in  the  dish  as  a  white  powder ;  we 
now  add  more  of  the  acid  and  water,  when,  if 
there  be  silica  present,  it  will  not  dissolve  a 
second  time,  but  remain  so  mixed  with  the 
liquid  as  to  require  another  process  for  its  re¬ 
moval.  This  is  effected  by  pouring  the  liquor 
upon  a  filter  of  unsized  paper,  carefully  fitted 
into  a  glass  funnel.  To  effect  this  transfer 


Fig.  5.— FILTERS  ANB  FILTERING. 


safely,  a  glass  rod  is  used  in  the  manner  shown 
in  fig.  5,  which  also  shows  the  form  of  the  paper 
filter,  and  manner  of  folding. 

When  the  liquor  has  all  passed  through  the 
filter  into  the  beaker  beneath,  pure  water  is 
added  by  means  of  a  chemist’s  wash-bottle,  in 
order  to  wash  out  from  the  paper  any  of  the 
remaining  fluid,  and  leave  the  silica  on  the 
filter  pure  and  clean.  The  funnel  is  then  care¬ 
fully  covered,  and  placed  in  the  drying-box  (fig. 
1),  and  when  the  filter  is  dry,  the  silica  is  care¬ 
fully  removed  by  means  of  a  feather  to  an  or¬ 
dinary  watch  crystal,  and  weighed,  when  it  will 
be  found  to  represent  about  3  per  cent  of  the 
whole  weight  of  the  ash.  We  now  return  to 
the  liquor  contained  in  the  beaker,  and  add  to 
it  enough  liquid  ammonia  to  neutralize  the  acid, 
and  then  a  small  amount  of  oxalic  acid  in  the 
form  of  oxalate  of  ammonia.  After  boiling  and 
allowing  to  stand  over  night,  a  white  powder 
will  be  discovered  at  the  bottom,  which  is  ox¬ 
alate  of  lime.  We  remove  this  by  means  of 
the  filter,  as  we  did  the  silica;  its  weight  will 
indicate  about  3  per  cent  of  lime.  By  the  same 
general  method  we  might  remove  the  phos¬ 


phoric  acid,  potash,  magnesia,  etc.,  and  our  final 
report  would  be  very  similar  to  the  following 
“  analysis  of  the  ash  from  the  white  wheat :  ” 

Potash .  29.97  Sulphuric  acid.  0.33 

Soda . .  3.90  Silica .  3.35 

Magnesia .  12.20  Oxide  of  iron...  0.79 

Lime; .  3.44  - 

Phosph.  acid . .  46.02  Total .  100.00 

Having  once  decided  the  question  as  to  what 
mineral  substances  are  represented  in  the  wheat- 
grain,  and  knowing  the  relation  they  bear  to 
those  which  are  found  in  the  body,  the  conclu¬ 
sion  naturally  follows  that  what  the  body  gets 
from  the  grain,  the  grain  must  obtain  from  the 
soil ;  and  as  frequently  this  soil  contains  but  a 
limited  amount  of  the  desired  substances,  it  is 
evident  that  in  order  to  secure  a  healthy  and 
vigorous  growth,  due  attention  must  be  paid  to 
this  demand.  It  is  with  these  facts  in  mind 
that  the  intelligent  farmer  resorts  to  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  “  mineral  fertilizers.” 

- -  •  ■  i  . . 

The  Management  of  Clover  Hay. 

Clover  should  be  mowed  as  soon  as  it  is  well 
in  blossom.  There  is  no  necessity  to  wait  for  a 
brown  head ;  there  will  be  plenty  to  be  seen 
before  the  crop  is  well  down.  Cut  when  the 
dew  is  off,  and  allow  to  dry  until  afternoon, 
when  it  should  be  shaken  up  and  turned  before 
the  dew  falls.  If  a  tedder  is  employed,  its 
constant  use  will  fit  the  clover  to  be  put  in 
cocks  the  same  day.  If  turned  by  hand,  it  may 
lie  until  the  noon  of  next  day,  when  it  may  be 
put  in  cocks,  made  as  high  and  narrow  as  pos¬ 
sible;  they  will  shed  rain  better  in  this  shape, 
and,  if  caps  are  used,  a  yard  square  will  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  large  to  cover  them.  Caps  are  to  be 
strongly  recommended,  and  the  above  size  is 
sufficient,  as  the  top  only  needs  protection. 
Put  up,  and,  thus  protected,  the  hay  may  stay 
in  the  field  until  it  is  all  made,  when  it  may  be 
hauled  together.  If  any  cock  should  be  damp 
inside,  spread  for  a  few  minutes;  it  will  dry 
rapidly.  Clover  cured  in  the  cock  is  much 
more  valuable  than  that  dried  in  the  sun, 
and  wastes  less  in  handling.  Put  away  the 
first  cut  hay  by  itself,  in  a  place  convenient  for 
use  in  the  spring.  Cows  coming  in  early  in 
the  spring  will  thrive  on  this  hay ;  the  milk  will 
be  largely  increased  in  quantity,  and  be  richer 
in  quality,  while  the  butter  will  come  easily,  be 
free  from  white  curdy  specks,  and  in  color 
will  not  be  far  behind  that  from  June  grass. 

Sowing  and  Curing  Corn  Fodder. 

Corn,  planted  after  the  first  week  in  June,  is 
likely  to  be  caught  by  an  early  frost  and  in¬ 
jured.  Rather  than  plant  later  than  this  period, 
it  would  be  much  better  to  sow  it  for  fodder. 
One  acre  sown  with  three  bushels  of  corn, 
in  drills  three  feet  apart,  and  kept  well  culti¬ 
vated,  will  yield  as  much  feed  on  land  of  equal 
quality  as  three  acres  of  clover  or  grass.  We 
have  heard  of  nine  tons  of  cured  fodder  being 
taken  from  a  single  acre.  Of  course  this  must 
have  been  on  exceedingly  rich  land ;  but  why 
could  not  any  farmer  make  one  or  two  acres 
rich  enough  to  do  this  for  himself?  We  have 
cut  at  the  rate  of  four  tons  per  acre,  and  the 
crop  did  not  look  well  enough  to  satisfy  us.  If 
the  seed  is  dropped  at  the  rale  of  twelve  grains 
to-the  foot,  and  twelve  cured  stalks  weigh  a 
pound,  which  they  should  do  if  five  or  six  feet 
high,  and  as  thick  as  one’s  little  finger,  the  crop 
would  yield  nearly  seven  tons  per  acre.  A 
little  care,  and  plenty  of  manure,  would  secure 
this  result.  As  soon  as  the  blossom  appears, 
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the  stalks  should  be  cut  up  or  cradled,  and  per¬ 
mitted  to  lie  for  a  couple  of  days  to  wilt;  they 
may  then  be  gathered  into  small  bundles,  tied 
up,  and  shocked,  well  spread,  .and  opened  at 
the  buts  for  the  admission  of  the  air.  This  is 
an  important  point.  Corn-stalks,  thus  grown, 
will  contain  much  sugar,  and  need  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  well  cured,  or  fermentation  will  set  in 
and  sourness  and  mold  occur.  When'  suffi¬ 
ciently  cured,  the  stalks  may  be  stacked  or  put 
away  in  the  barn.  They  will  need  a  ventilator 
in  the  shape  of  three  rails,  with  short  pieces  of 
boards  a  foot  long  nailed  to  them,  to  keep  them 
apart  and  make  a  sort  of  pipe.  This  must  be 
set  up  in  the  center  of  the  stack,  and  the  stalks 
placed  round  it,  buts  outward.  If.  they  should 
be  put  away  in  a  mow,  two  such  ventilators 
must  be  provided.  The  top  must  be  kept 
open,  or  only  lightly  covered,  as  much  damp 
air  will  escape.  Such  fodder  will  be  found 
equal  to  ordinary  hay ;  in  fact,  better  than  most 
hay.  Cut  up  with  a  stalk-cutter,  wetted,  and 
sprink.ea  with  a  handful  of  meal — or  corn  and 
oats  ground  together — for  each  head  of  cows  and 
calves,  and  a  bushel  basket  of  the  mixture 
given  at  each  feed,  it  will  carry  such  stock 
through  the  winter  in  excellent  condition. 


Milking  cows  will  improve  by  changing  to  such 
feed.  Working  horses  may  be  kept  in  good 
condition  on  three  quarts  of  meal  and  a  bushel 
of  fodder  at  a  feed,  equally  well  as  on  hay  and 
grain.  A  still  greater  economy  might  be  secured 
by  steaming;  but  with  a  small  stock,  and  on 
average  farms,  this  process  is  impracticable. 
- - - 

Berkshire  Pigs. 

The  Berkshire  and  the  Essex  are  both  black 
breeds,  each  of  which  has  its  advocates  and 
admirers,  who  claim  that  the  Berkshire  or  the 
Essex,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  superior  to  any 
other  breed.  The  chief  use  of  these  thorough¬ 
bred  animals  is  to  cross  with  and  improve  our 
common  stock;  and  for  this  purpose,  if  the 
boars  be  thorough-bred,  it  makes  but  little 
practical  difference  which  breed  is  chosen.  In 
England,  where  the  breeds  originated,  the 
Berkshire  is  preferred  for  furnishing  hams  and 
bacon,  while  tho  Essex  is  considered  the  best 
for  fresh  pork.  Crosses  of  either  breed,  with 
good  common  sows,  produce  pigs  much  “  re¬ 
lined”  in  form,  and  able  to  fatten  rapidly,  while 
at  slaughtering  they  yield  a  minimum  amount 


of  offal.  We  present  an  engraving  of  two  of 
Mr.  Crozier’s  imported  Berkshires,  with  a  small 
pig  born  in  this  country  from  imported  parents. 
The  Berkshires  are  covered  with  long,  silky 
hair,  and  in  the  best  examples,  have  four  white 
feet,  a  white  spot  upon  the  forehead,  and  white 
on  the  end  of  the  tail :  all  the  rest  being  black, 
save  a  very  small  amount  of  white  behind 
each  shoulder.  The  Berkshires — and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  other  pure  breeds — have  only 
wilhiu  a  comparatively  few  years  been  appreci¬ 
ated  in  this  country.  They  were  introduced 
here  some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  at  which 
time  there  was  a  great  excitement  over  the 
breed,  and  specimens  sold  at  enormous  prices. 
Our  farmers  had  not  learned,  that  these  animals 
had  reached  their  then  state  of  perfection, 
through  the  greatest  care  in  breeding  and  keep¬ 
ing;  and  when  these  high-bred  animals  were 
subjected  to  the  treatment  given  ordinary 
swine,  they  disappointed  their  owners,  and  the 
breed  fell  into  disrepute.  Doubtless,  since  the 
first  introduction  of  Berkshires,  the  English 
breeders  have  much  improved  the  breed  ;  and 
the  specimens  now  in  the  hands  of  our  own 
stock  fanciers,  are  much  superior  to  those  about 
which  so  much  was  said  thirty  years  ago. 
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Field  Culture  of  Lima  Beans. 


The  cultivation  of  the  Lima,  the  most  de¬ 
licious  of  all  beans,  is  principally  confined  to  the 
home  and  market  garden.  The  price  always 
ranges  high,  from  eight  to  fifteen  dollars  a 


bushel  wholesale,  according  to  the  character  of 
the  season.  It  is  a  little  uncertain  of  ripening 
its  seed,  north  of  42°,  though  it  will  mature  fine 
pods  for  succotash  much  further  north.  The 
green  beans,  dried  at  any  time  before  the  frost 
strikes  them,  are  even  better  for  table  use  than 
those  fully  matured.  The  demand  for  Limas 
from  the  market-gardener  is  so  brisk,  that  he 
usually  sells  his  whole  crop  green  in  the  pod, 
not  always  reserving  enough  for  his  own  seed. 
The  good  housekeeper  welcomes  the  first  show 
of  Limas  upon  her  poles,  and  the  pods  are 
plucked  as  fast  as  they  are  old  enough  for  suc¬ 
cotash,  and  she  is  greatly  astonished  that  there 
is  not  a  brown  pod  for  seed  when  the  frost 
closes  the  season.  Between  the  improvidence  of 
cultivators  in  the  region  where  the  crop  will 
fully  ripen,  and  the  inability  of  others  in  the 
narrow  belt  where  nothing  but  green  Limas 
can  be  grown,  there  is  always  a  lively  demand 
for  good  sound  seed  in  the  spring.  Iu  cool 
seasons  the  seed  is  scarce,  and  rules  very  high. 
Iu  hot,  dry  seasons,  like  the  last,  more  of  it  is 
matured,  and  the  price  is  lower,  but  still  about 
three  times  that  of  the  best  kidney  beans.  This 
peculiarity  of  the  crop  that  we  have  noticed 
makes  it  a  desirable  one  for  farmers  remote 
from  market  towns.  If  they  are  within  the 
belt  where  the  seed  will  ripen  from  one- 
half  to  the  whole  crop,  they  are  perfectly  safe 


in  devoting  a  large  breadth  to  Limas.  The  ma¬ 
ture  part  of  the  beaus  will  bring  a  large  price 
for  seed ;  and  the  immature,  if  properly  dried, 
will  bring  nearly  as  much  for  table  use  in  win¬ 
ter.  The  family  grocers  in  our  large  cities  al¬ 
ways  find  it  difficult  to  meet  the  demand  for 
this  vegetable.  We 
devoted  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  to  this 
crop  last  season 
by  way  of  experi¬ 
ment.  The  land 
selected  was  a 
gravelly  loam,  in 
nothing  more  than 
fair  condition ; 
probably  capable 
of  growing  thirty 
five  bushels  of 
shelled  corn  to  the 
acre.  It  was  ma¬ 
nured  with  about 
two  cords  of  barn¬ 
yard  manure  and 
compost,  planted 
the  last  of  May, 
and  treated  very 
much  as  the  corn 
crop  through  the 
season.  The  beans 
grew  well,  and 
gave  four  bushels 
and  six  quarts  of 
seed,  besides  some 
sent  green  to  mar¬ 
ket.  The  market 
wholesale  price  for 
the  article  this 
spring  was  eight 
dollars  a  bushel, 
or  $134.00  per  acre 
for  the  crop.  This 
is  about  three 
times  what  the 
corn  crop  would 
have  been  worth 
upon  the  same 
land  with  the  same 
manure.  The  cost 
of  poling  the  beans,  and  of  harvesting  them,  was 
judged  to  be  an  expense  of  ten  dollars  an  acre 
above  that  of  a  corn  crop.  Connecticut. 

• - ■»-« - — q»—  ■  - 

Variegated  Crown  Imperials.  \ 


The  Crown  Imperial  is  the  monarch  of  spring 
bulbs.  It  lifts  its  stately  head  far  above  the 
Tulips,  Narcissuses,  and  other  humbler  plants, 
and  wears  its  floral  crown  with  a  royal  air. 
Kings  are  but  mortals,  and  Crown  Imperials 
are  not  all  perfect.  The  large  bulb  which  we 
plant  in  autumn  is  about  as  repulsive  in  odor  as 
a  Skunk-cabbage  with  the  cabbage  omitted. 
The  bulbs  of  the  Crown  Imperial  should  not  be 
left  too  long  out  of  the  ground,  as  they  dry  up 
and  become  weakened,  and  probably  this  strong 
odor  is  a  hint  that  they  should  be  promptly 
earthed.  In  spring  this  bulb  throws  up  a  robust 
stem,  clothed  part  of  the  way  with  luxuriant 
leaves;  then  a  bare  space  of  stem,  above  this  a 
large  whorl  or  crown  of  pendent  tulip-like  red 
or  yellow  flowers;  and,  above  all,  a  tuft  of 
smaller  leaves.  These  flowers  do  not  show  all 
their  beauty  until  we  examine  them  closefy. 
Turn  one  of  them  up,  and  there,  at  the  base, 
are  six  pearls — at  least  they  look  like  pearls; 
but  they  are  only  drops  of  honey-like  liquid,  in 
a  round  cavity  at  the  base  of  each  petal.  We 


have  been  much  pleased  this  spring  with  the 
variegated  Crown  Imperials— the  Golden  and 
Silver-striped,  as  they  are  called.  The  variega¬ 
tion  is  well  marked,  and  appears  very  lively  in 
contrast  with  the  dark-green  foliage  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  form.  The  plants  with  variegated  foli¬ 
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age  do  not  flower  so  freely  as  the  others,  some¬ 
times  failing  to  bloom  altogether,  and  often 
producing  flowers  much  reduced  in  size.  Yet 
their  foliage  is  so  bright  that  they  are  worth 
growing,  even  if  they  do  not  flower  at  all.  The 
engraving  represents  the  markings  as  well  as 
can  be  done  upon  such  a  reduced  scale. 

•  - »»  - >»'  ■"  ■ 

The  Rhodora. 

In  the  latter  part  of  April,  or  early  in  May, 
the  wet  meadows  of  many  parts  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  show  fine  patches  of  color,  which  are  due 
to  the  flowers  of  a  low  shrub — the  Rhodora  Can¬ 
adensis.  The  plant  grows  from  one  to  three 
feet  high,  has  very  erect  branches,  each  of 
which  produces  a  cluster  of  showy  rose-purple 
flowers.  The  leaves  at  flowering  time  are  just 
appearing  from  their  scaly  buds ;  when  fully 
developed  they  are  narrow,  oblong,  pale-green 
above  and  whitish  and  downy  upon  the  under¬ 
side.  The  Rhodora  usually  occurs  iu  clumps, 
with  the  stems  growing  at  about  the  same 
bight,  and  thus  in  the  mass  makes  a  fine  show. 
Viewed  separately,  the  flowers  remind  one  of 
the  Azalea,  to  which  the  plant  is  nearly  related. 
Though  growing  naturally  in  very  swampy 
places,  the  Rhodora  does  well  in  the  garden. 
The  specimen  from  which  the  .engraving  is 
taken  has  been  for  some  years  in  the  poorest 
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and  sandiest  part  of  our  grounds,  yet  it  flour¬ 
ishes  finely.  It  is  usually  recommended  to 
grow  this  in  “  Rhododendron  soil,”  which 
means  soil  with  a  considerable  amount  of  peat 
mixed  with  it.  It  would  probably  grow  better 
in  such  a  soil,  but  we  hope  that  the  lack  of  it, 
will  not  deter  any  one  from  trying  the  Rhodora 
in  any  good  garden  soil.  The  name  Rhodora 
is  from  the  Greek  word  for  rose,  on  account  of 
the  color  of  the  flowers.  Plants  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  native  localities,  and  they  are 
kept  by  some  of  the  nurserymen. 

- «>-. — — « «— — «-• - 

Training  and  Pruning  the  Tomato. 

The  French  method  of  pruning  the  tomato 
to  a  single  stem,  and  keeping  this  tied  to  a 
stake  five  or  six  feet  long,  though  not  to  be 
commended  for  general  culture,  has  its  particu¬ 
lar  uses.  In  localities  where  the  season  is  too 
short  to  allow  the  fruit  to  ripen  without  extra 
care,  this  manner  of  training  may  be  profitably 
adopted.  In  gardens  in  more  favored  climates, 
a  few  plants  grown  in  this  way  will  give  fruit 
earlier  than  the  general  crop,  and  the  speci¬ 
mens,  as  a  general  thing,  will  be  finer.  The 


PRUNING  THE  TOMATO  VINE. 

objections  to  the  method  are,  that  it  takes  too 
much  time,  and  the  plant  does  not  yield  all  the 
fruit  it  would  if  not  so  restricted ;  while  with 
large  varieties  the  clusters  are  apt  to  break  away 
by  their  own  weight,  unless  great  care  is  taken 
to  support  them.  To  those  who  have  leisure, 
the  training  will  afford  abundant  employment, 
and  the  sight  of  a  well-managed  plant,  loaded 
with  clusters  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  is 
worth  working  for.  As  the  tomato  differs  in 
its  manner  of  growth  from  most  plants,  we  give 
a  diagram  showing  the  manner  of  pruning. 
The  majority  of  plants  produce  flowers  either 
upon  the  end  of  the  stem,  or  from  the  axils  of 
the  leaves.  In  the  tomato,  the  flower  clusters 
appear,  not  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  but  con¬ 
siderably  above  them — about  midway  between 
two  leaves.  In  pruning  for  this  style  of  train¬ 
ing,  as  soon  as  the  first  cluster  of  flowers  a,  or 
rather  of  flower-buds,  shows  itself,  the  vine  is 
cut  off  above  the  next  leaf,  as  shown  by  the 
line  b  in  the  diagram.  The  bud  in  the  axil  of 
this  leaf  below  will  soon  push  out  a  shoot  c, 
which  is  cut  off  in  the  same  manner,  as  soon  as 
it  is  sufficiently  developed  to  show  the  cluster, 
and  in  this  way  the  cutting  is  continued  until 
the  desired  hight  is  reached.  Shoots  will  start 
from  the  axil  of  every  leaf,  but  these  must  be 
kept  cut  off,  which  will  be  found  no  little  task, 
and  the  stem  must  be  kept  carefully  tied  to 


the  stake  with  ties  that  will  not  cut  it.  The 
tomato  is  such  a  rampant  grower  that  it  will 
need  daily  care,  if  this  method  of  training  is 
strictly  followed ;  and  unless  it  is  carried  out,  it 
had  better  not  be  undertaken. 

.  —  «  - l-t. — 

Don’t  Sow  too  Early. 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON. 

A  decision  was  rendered  recently  in  one  of 
the  Philadelphia  courts  against  the  claim  for 
damages  made  by  Jacob  Kessler,  a  market- 
gardener,  who  brought  suit  against  Mr.  Dreer, 
the  well-known  seedsman  of  Philadelphia,  for 
having  sold  him  Early  York  cabbage  seed  that 
“run  to  seed.”  The  seedsmen  of  the  wdiole 
country  are  indebted  to.Mr.  Dreer,  and  no  doubt 
will  tender  him  their  hearty  thanks,  for  the  grit 
he  showed  in  standing  a  suit  rather  than  to 
compromise,  as  the  chances  were  more  than 
even  against  him,  the  sympathies  of  the  jury 
being  most  likely  to  be  with  the  complainant 
in  such  a  case.  The  ventilation  of  such  a  mat¬ 
ter  is  exceedingly  instructive  to  those  engaged 
in  gardening  operations,  as  wras  shown  by  the 
facts  elicited  on  the  trial,  the  gist  of  which  was, 
that  Mr.  Kessler  had  sowm  the 
cabbage  seed  on  the  5th  of  Sep¬ 
tember  instead  of  the  15th,  and 
that  error,  combined  with  an 
unusually  mild  and  growing  fall, 
practically  lengthened  the  season, 
so  that  the  cabbage  plants  became 
“  annuals  ”  —  running  to  seed 
within  the  year  of  sowing — rather 
than  forming  heads  and  acting  as 
“biennials,”  as  was  expected  of 
them.  Now7,  j  ust  here  an  excel¬ 
lent  lesson  comes  in  with  another 
vegetable.  Most  of  our  so-called 
scientific  gardeners  are  English, 
Scotch,  Irish,  or  Germans;  they 
come  here,  most  of  them,  with 
a  thorough  contempt  for  our 
rougher  style  of  doing  things  (a 
practical  style  born  of  our  necessi¬ 
ties  in  the  higher  cost  of  labor) ; 
and  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  convince  one  in  a  dozen  of  them,  that 
there  is  anything  in  horticultural  matters 
here,  that  he  needs  to  be  informed  of.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  if  he  wishes  to  raise  celeiy,  he 
starts  his  seed  in  a  liot-bed  in  February,  just  as 
he  would  have  done  in  England,  and  is  aston¬ 
ished  to  find  in  July  that,  instead  of  forming  a 
thick  and  solid  stalk,  as  it  wTould  have  done 
there,  it  spindles  and  runs  to  seed.  If  his 
knowledge  of  the  art  had  been  based  on 
common  sense,  instead  of  the  blind  routine 
practice  attained  in  a  colder  climate,  he  would 
have  known  our  season — from  April  1st  to  July 
1st — would  sum  up  nearly  the  same  mean  of 
temperature  here  as  it  would  there,  from  Feb¬ 
ruary  1st  to  July  1st;  and  hence  it  was  not 
only  unnecessary  here,  but  dangerous  to  the 
welfare  of  the  crop,  to  sow  such  biennial  plants 
as  celery  in  any  other  place  but  in  the  open 
ground,  and  that  not  before  April.  It  w7as  just 
such  an  error  that  the  market-gardener  made 
who  sued  Mr.  Dreer.  He  had  been  following 
likely  in  the  English  or  German  method,  and 
paid  the  penalty  not  only  of  losing  his  crop, 
but  losing  his  lawsuit,  by  not  adapting  bis  prac¬ 
tice  to  our  conditions  of  temperature.  As  the 
matter  of  sowing  the  seeds  of  cabbage,  cauli¬ 
flower,  and  lettuce  to  make  plants  to  winter 
over  in  cold-frames,  is  one  in  which  there  is  a 
widespread  interest,  I  may  here  state  that  the 


time  of  sowing  in  fall,  in  a  country  having  such 
an  area  and  difference  of  latitude  as  ours,  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  gauge;  but  taking  the 
latitude  of  New  York  as  a  basis,  the  safest  time 
we  have  found  to  sow  is  from  the  10th  to  the 
15tli  of  September.  Of  late  years  we  have  in¬ 
clined  rather  more  to  the  latter  date,  and  have 
even  sown  as  late  as  the  30th  September,  with 
excellent  success,  in  warm,  well-sheltered  posi¬ 
tions,  in  a  rich,  w'ell-prepared  soil.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  subject,  I  w'ould  refer  to  the  evils 
arising  from  the  too  common  practice  of  many 
of  our  agricultural  and  horticultural  journals, 
of  selecting  from  English  papers  articles  that 
often  seriously  mislead.  For  example,  a  Bos¬ 
ton  magazine  not  long  ago  copied  a  long  article 
from  the  English  Journal  of  Horticulture ,  tell¬ 
ing  us,  in  a  very  patronizing  way,  how  to  prop¬ 
agate  the  golden  tricolor-leaved  geraniums. 
The  writer  laid  great  stress  on  having  a  sharp 
knife,  and  cutting  the  slip  in  a  particular  man¬ 
ner,  then  to  insert  it  in  silver  sand,  and  a  lot  of 
other  nonsense,  that  any  boy  of  six  months’  prac¬ 
tice  here  would  have  known  was  absurd ;  but, 
above  all,  the  operation  was  to  be  performed  in 
July!  He  might  have  got  the  sharpest  knife 
that  was  ever  made,  and  the  purest  silver  sand 
that  ever  lay  on  the  seashore,  but  he  would 
have  utterly  failed  in  our  climate,  if  he  attempt¬ 
ed  the  work  in  July.  This  is  only  one  of 
scores  of  such  absurd  selections  as  we  see 
yearly  in  some  of  our  horticultural  journals.  If 
the  conductors  of  such  have  not  original  mat¬ 
ter  to  fill  up  with,  better  far  that  they  leave 
their  pages  blank  than  to  show  their  utter  ig¬ 
norance  of  wThat  is  suitable  to  our  climate. 


Gardening  in  Iowa. 

BY  A  WESTERN  MAN. 


I  was  quite  interested  in  an  article  on  gar¬ 
dening  by  the  author  of  “Walks  and  Talks,” 
but  we  farmers  in  the  West  will  but  few  of  us 
take  the  trouble  to  prepare  the  ground  as  there 
directed.  I  will  give  you  my  plan,  and,  as  it  is 
not  patented,  any  one  may  follow  it  who 
wishes :  first,  have  two  gardens,  or  a  fence  divid¬ 
ing  the  garden  into  two  compartments,  and  have 
them  well  fenced.  Now,  to  start  with  I  have  a 
few  rules  which,  if  they  are  not  mathematical 
axioms,  yet  are  important — 1st,  whatever  is 
worth  doing,  is  worth  doing  well ;  2d,  in  order 
to  have  a  good  garden,  the  ground  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  the  year  beforehand ;  3d,  that  in  Western 
gardening,  as  in  Western  farming  (or  for  that 
matter  wherever  laud  is  cheap),  the  object  is  to 
raise  as  much  as  possible  from  a  given  amount 
of  icork  instead  of  a  given  quantity  of  land. 
Now,  for  the  preparation;  we  premise  that  every 
farmer  keeps  stock,  and,  as  labor  is  scarce  and 
high,  we  wish  to  bring  it  to  our  assistance,  and 
have  it  help  us  to  make  our  garden.  We  used 
sheep,  as  they  are  the  best.  As  soon  in  the 
spring  as  the  ground  is  dry,  plow  the  land,  and 
harrow  down  smooth,  then  yard  the  sheep; 
and  if  the  yard  can  be  adjoining  the  pasture, 
induce  the  sheep  to  take  their  “nooning”  in 
the  garden  that  is  to  be.  No  danger  of  its  get¬ 
ting  too  rich, even  on  our  black  prairie  soil.  After 
it  has  lain  about  a  month,  plow  and  ridge  up 
the  ground,  as  is  commonly  done  for  sweet- 
potatoes,  plowing  as  deep  as  possible  with  two 
horses;  plow  again,  and  make  the  ridges  where 
the  furrows  were.  It  is  better  to  plow  thus  as 
often  as  once  a  month,  but  it  is  quite  important 
that  it  should  be  plowed  in  ridges  as  high  as 
possible,  just  before  it  freezes  up.  Keep  the 
sheep  on  even  through  the  winter,  provided 
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they  are  not  feci  on  the  ground  with  hay  or 
fodder,  that  will  make  long  unrotted  manure. 
Do  not  allow  stock  to  tramp  the  ground  after 
it  thaws  in  the  spring.  You  now  have  the 
ground  in  a  condition  to  make  a  splendid  gar¬ 
den.  The  other  garden  or  compartment  is  to  be 
prepared  in  a  like  manner  for  the  next  year’s 
use,  thus  using  one  of  the  gardens  each  alter¬ 
nate  year.  Of  course  perennials  of  all  kinds 
will  have  to  be  allotted  a  separate  place.  I 
will  not  try  to  tell  you  of  the  crops  that  we 
raised  on  our  sheep-yard,  for  we  neither  meas¬ 
ured  nor  weighed  but  one  of  the  crops,  but  our¬ 
selves  and  all  that  saw,  were  astonished.  The 
one  we  did  measure  was  “  set  onions,”  as  we 
call  them  ;  or,  as  they  are  called  by  some,  “  top 
onions.”  This  was  a  bed  8  feet  wide  and  30 
feet  long.  From  this  we  gathered  13  gallons  of 
the  top  onions ;  11  gallons  we  sold  at  80  cents 
per  gallon,  and  3  bushels  of  the  root  onions, 
which  were  put  away  to  raise  another  crop. 
I  have  not  written  this  for  publication,  but 
that  you  might  urge  upon  Western  farmers  a 
better  preparation  of  their  garden  ground. 


The  Cabbage  Pest.— {Pieris  rapce.) 

BY  W.  V.  ANDREWS. 


The  butterfly  Pieris  rapce,  has  become  so  com¬ 
mon  in  certain  localities,  and  is  such  a  pest 
to  farmers  and  gardeners,  that  it  becomes  a  duty 
to  offer  a  few  words  of  warning  to  those  not 
yet  visited  by  it.  Much  may  be  done  by  per¬ 
sistent  work  at  the  caterpillars.  From  a  patch 
of  cabbage  plants,  about  four  yards  square,  I 
picked  off  over  two  hundred  caterpillars,  but, 
being  unable  to  attend  to  the  work  continu¬ 
ously,  left  enough  behind  to  devour  the  whole 
of  the  cabbage  plants.  But  had  everybody 
done  as  much  as  I  did,  what  a  difference  in  the 
number  of  P.  rapce  would  there  now  have  been, 
so  far  as  this  locality  is  concerned !  But,  as  I 
said  before,  the  work  must  be  persistently  con¬ 
tinued.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  our  butter¬ 
flies,  and  brood  after  brood  appears,  up  to  Sep¬ 
tember.  And  be  it  remembered  that,  although 
it  prefers  a  nice  little  cabbage  to  almost  any¬ 
thing,  it  does  not  consider  itself  bound  to  con¬ 
fine  its  ravages  to  that  plant.  Early  radishes 
receive  its  attention,  and  in  default  of  other 
food  it  does  not  refuse  a  little  mignonette,  of 
which  fact  our  flower-beds  bear  ample  evidence. 

For  those  who  have  not  seen  it,  I  will  give  a 
brief  description  of  the  caterpillar.  Full-grown, 
it  is  about  one  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  of  a 
fine  dark  green.  Sometimes  a  brassy  line  is 
visible  down  the  back,  and  on  the- sides.  Those 
on  the  sides,  however,  are  generally  broken  up 
into  spots,  and  none  of  them  are  ordinarily  vis¬ 
ible  without  close  inspection.  The  pupa  is 
green,  with  the  usual  protuberances,  and  is  gen¬ 
erally  fastened  to  a  fence,  or  other  convenient 
place,  by  a  silk  thread  thrown  over  the  back. 
It  remains  about  fourteen  days  in  the  pupa 
state,  and  then  emerges  to  carry  on  its  appoint¬ 
ed  task  of  reproducing  its  species. 

In  the  butterfly  state,  as  well  as  in  the  cater¬ 
pillar  state,  it  is  one  of  the  most  assiduous  of 
insects.  By  7  o’clock  in  the  morning  it  is  well 
on  the  wing,  and  it  continues  its  flight  from 
flower  to  flower  until  late  in  the  afternoon.  It  is 
useless  to  indulge  in  the  hope  that  it  may,  in  its 
butterfly  state,  be  starved  to  death  for  want  of 
food ;  for  nothing  comes  amiss  to  it — it  lives 
on  Catnip,  Boneset,  everything  in  fact.  But  a 
patch  of  thistles  is  its  paradise;  and  here,  in 
Jersey,  our  farmers  deal  gently  with  the  thistles. 
I  have  seen  a  patch  of  thistles,  in  flower,  so 


thickly  covered  by  P.  rapce ,  that,  at  a  distance, 
the  flowers  looked  to  be  strongly  variegated  with 
white.  A  near  approach  does  not  frighten  them 
in  the  least ;  so  if  the  farmer  should  choose  to 
try  his  skill  in  the  art  of  throwing  a  butterfly 
net,  I  know  of  no  opportunity  that  will  afford 
him  a  better  chance  of  capturing  his  game. 

And  it  should  be  remembered,  that  this  is 
after  all  the  most  effectual  way  of  going  to 
work;  for  capturing  one  female  butterfly  is 
equivalent  to  the  destruction  of  a  great  many 
caterpillars.  It  may  be  well  to  look  out  for  the 
first  appearance  of  this  butterfly  in  localities 
not  yet  visited  by  it.  It  is  a  small  white 
butterfly,  about  an  inch  and  a  half,  or  two 
inches,  in  the  spread  of  the  wing.  The  male 
has  one  black  spot  on  the  upper  surface  of 
the  secondaries;  the  female  has  two.  This  is 
the  most  obvious  difference.  Both  sexes  have 
the  top  of  the  primaries  of  a  brownish-black  on 
the  upper  side,  and  a  corresponding  yellow 
spot  on  the  under  side.  The  under  part  of  the 
secondaries  is  of  a  greenish-yellow.  This  de¬ 
scription  is  sufficient  for  any  ordinary  observer; 
but  it  may  not  be  unnecessary  lo  say  that  there 
are  varieties  in  which  the  whole  of  the  ordin¬ 
arily  white  portion  is  of  a  cream  color. 

It  is  almost  useless  to  look  for  the  egg  of  this 
insect,  as  it  is  difficult  to  detect,  except  by  a 
great  expenditure  of  time,  but  in  the  caterpillar, 
the  pupa,  and  perfect  state,  it  is  easy  to  cap¬ 
ture;  and  farmers  and  gardeners  should  assid¬ 
uously  endeavour  to  extirpate  it,  whenever  and 
wherever  found.  It  should  be  sought  for  in 
the  caterpillar  state  when  quite  young,  espe¬ 
cially  the  second  brood,  which  hatches  out 
about  the  time  the  early  cabbage  is  forming  the 
heart;  and  it  takes  but  a  short  time  to  enable 
the  little  sapper  and  miner  to  bury  itself  there¬ 
in,  and  the  plant  is  then  unfit  for  market. 

[In  addition  to  the  description  of  Mr.  An¬ 
drews,  we  would  refer  the  reader  to  the  engrav¬ 
ings  of  the  insect  in  all  its  stages,  given  in  the 
Agriculturist  in  Nov.  1870,  page  422. — Ed.] 


The  Robin— What  to  do  with  Him. 


The  robin  is  here  with  his  mate,  and  a  whole 
nest  full  of  hungry  young  ones,  just  ready  to 
fly.  You  heard  his  notes  all  through  April  and 
May,  saluting  the  earliest  dawn,  bidding  fare¬ 
well  to  the  twilight.  True,  it  was  not  much  of 
a  song,  but  it  was  the  best  he  had,  and  always 
at  your  service.  You  saw  his  liouse-building 
in  the  old  apple-tree,  or  in  the  corner  of  the 
fence,  most  industriously  carried  on  from  the 
day  that  he  wedded  his  mate.  There  was 
nothing  very  charming  in  the  architecture,  not 
much  evidence  in  it  of  progress  toward  a  high¬ 
er  type  of  bird  life,  as  we  compare  it  with  the 
robin  nests  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
but  it  was  good,  honest  work,  the  best  he  knew, 
and  it  sheltered  his  young.  Each  one  of  those 
fledglings  in  the  nest  has  eaten  many  times  his 
weight  of  insects  in  the  few  brief  weeks  of  his 
growth.  If  you  have  watched  the  operations 
of  that  household,  you  have  seen  the  unwearied 
industry  of  the  parent  birds  in  procuring  food 
for  their  young.  It  is  nearly  all  animal  food 
that  they  have  consumed,  taken  from  your 
blossoming  fruit-trees  and  vines,  just  at  a  time 
when  they  were  being  most  injured.  They 
have  had  their  fill  of  worms  and  bugs,  and 
when  they  get  out  of  the  nest  they  will 
change  their  diet  a  little,  and  help  themselves 
to  your  currants,  cherries,  raspberries,  and 
grapes.  All  the  small  fruits  will  suffer,  and 
some  of  the  vegetables.  And  as  the  robin  is  a 


connoiseur,  he  will  take  the  best  of  your  fruits. 
You  cannot  blame  him  for  the  refinement  and 
delicacy  of  his  taste.  It  will  do  no  good  to  cul¬ 
tivate  foxgrapes  for  him  :  he  will  not  touch  one 
of  them  until  the  best  grapes  are  all  gone.  If 
you  get  any  fruit  in  perfect  order,  you  must  put 
netting  over  it,  or  in  some  way  make  it  a  phys¬ 
ical  impossibility  for  the  robin  to  touch  it.  We 
have  tried  the  theory  of  raising  fruit  enough  for 
yourself  and  the  robins  too.  It  is  all  theory 
and  moonshine.  There  is  no  one  to  divide  the 
spoil,  and  the  birds,  by  virtue  of  their  early 
rising,  are  always  masters  of  the  situation.  It 
is  very  nice  and  humane  to  spare  the  birds  for 
the  sake  of  the  insects  they  devour,  and  the 
possibilities  of  fruit  they  promise  you.  But 
wli'at  is  the  use  of  raising  fruit  if  the  birds  take 
it  all  ?  So  far  as  the  reward  of  our  labor  is 
concerned,  we  are  not  profited  at  all  by  the 
slaughter  of  the  insects.  We  have  been  study¬ 
ing  Mr.  Bergh,  and  think  there  is  about  as 
much  cruelty  to  brutes  in  killing  insects,  as  in 
killing  birds.  Only  think  of  the  hopes  crushed 
in  worm  households  by  cockrobin  and  his 
mate  in  catering  for  their  young  Will  there 
not  be  a  sort  of  poetic  justice  when  he  and  his 
brood  are  thrust  into  a  pot-pie,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  lord  of  creation  ?  We  want  to  keep  Nature 
in  healthful  balance.  We  err  when  we  spare 
all  the  birds,  and  pay  for  our  fault  in  the  loss 
of  all  our  fruit.  We  may  safely  kill  so  many 
birds  as  beasts  and  birds  of  prey  would  take, 
if  they  were  not  sheltered  by  our  care. 

- - - —»»•— - - - 

Mulching. — After  the  spring  rains  are  over 
and  the  hot  days  have  come,  the  newly-planted 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  as  well  as  flowering 
shrubs  and  small  fruits,  feel  the  effects  of  heat 
and  drouth.  Though  they  may  have  made  a 
good  start  in  the  spring,  the  growth  flags  in 
these  hot  June  days,  and  while  the  well-estab¬ 
lished  plants  do  not  mind  it  so  much,  those  set 
this  season  are  evidently  suffering.  Only  those 
who  have  tried  it  know  the  benefits  of  mulching. 
After  cultivating  or  otherwise  stirring  the  soil, 
put  around  the  trees  or  shrubs  a  good  covering 
of  straw,  bog,  or  salt  hay,  or  any  similar  ma¬ 
terial.  Not  a  handful,  but  a  good  generous 
covering,  to  extend  as  far  or  farther  than  the 
roots  of  the  tree  or  shrub  are  likely  to  spread. 
This  will  prevent  evaporation,  keep  the  soil 
mellow,  and  smother  the  weeds.  Currants  and 
gooseberries  are,  in  particular,  benefited  by  this 
treatment,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  plant  that 
will  not  flourish  all  the  better  for  it. 


Sweet-Potatoes. 


The  first  week  in  June  is  quite  early  enough 
to  set  out  sweet-potatoe3  in  northern  localities. 
Where  but  few  are  grown,  it  is  much  cheaper 
and  easier  to  buy  the  plants  than  it  is  to  start 
them.  They  carry  readily  by  express.  In  pre¬ 
paring  the  soil,  put  upon  the  level  surface  a 
strip  of  fine  manure  a  foot  wide,  and  turn  two 
furrows  over  it  to  form  a  ridge.  Dress  up  the 
ridge  with  the  spade,  and  set  the  plants  about 
15  inches  apart.  Unless  the  soil  is  moist,  water 
the  holes  before  setting  the  plants,  which  should 
be  set  well  down,  so  that  the  stalk  of  the  first 
leaf  is  covered.  Press  the  soil  firmly  around 
the  plants:  much  of  the  success  will  depend 
upon  this.  Should  the  tops  wilt  and  dry  up,  a 
new  shoot  will  spring  up  if  the  plant  has  been 
set  deep  enough.  The  sides  of  the  ridges 
should  be  kept  free  of  weeds  by  the  proper- 
use  of  the  rake.  The  vines  will  soon  get 
so  large  as  to  smother  most  of  the  weeds. 
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Essential  Implements. 

There  are  two  implements  that  we  regard  as 
essential  to  the  successful  and  satisfactory  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  family  garden,  whether  it  contain 
vegetables  or  flowers.  These  are  a  sharp  steel- 
rake,  and  a  lance-headed, 
or  bayonet-hoe.  If  the 
rake  be  used  in  time,  and 
sufficiently  often,  other 
weed-killing  implements 
will  seldom  be  called  into 
use.  The  most  serious 
and  obstinate  of  weeds, 
even  the  Canada  thistle, 
if  taken  in  its  infancy,  can 
be  killed  as  easily  as  any 
other  plant.  Let  a  few 
days  pass,  and  it  must  be 
lioed  up,  and  at  the  end 
of  a  few  weeks  it  can  with 
difficulty  be  up-rooted  by 
the  spade.  Use  the  rake 
frequently.  The  lance- 
lxead,  or  bayonet-hoe,  are 
much  alike  in  shape,  but 
we  prefer  the  first-named, 
which  is  a  triangular 
plate  of  steel  attached  to  a 
suitable  shank  and  handle. 

For  weeding, .  loosening 
the  soil  around  plants, 
opening  drills  to  sow 
seed,  and  many  other  purposes,  it  is  an  imple¬ 
ment  that  we  find  to  be  in  constant  requisition. 


Canada  Snakeroot,  or  Wild  Ginger. 

{Asarum  Canadense.) 

In  the  rich  woods  of  the  northern  hill-sides 
there  will  often  be  seen,  in  spring,  patches  of  ' 
broad,  kidney-shaped  leaves,  which  are  soft 
with  down,  and  have  a  pleasing  tender  green. 
The  careless  observer  would  not  notice  that  the 
plant  had  a  flower, 
so  completely  is  it 
concealed  by  its 
position  close  to  the 
earth  and  the  pro¬ 
tecting  leaves.  If 
we  pull  up  the  plant, 
it  is  found  to  have  a 
creeping  root-stock 
or  underground 
stem,  which  bears 
the  leaves  in  pairs, 
and  between  each 
pair  of  leaves,  upon 
a  short  stalk,  a  flow¬ 
er  of  such  odd  ap¬ 
pearance  that  one  is 
at  first  in  doubt 
whether  it  is  a  flow¬ 
er  or  not.  The  flow¬ 
er  has  no  petals, 
but  the  bell-shaped 
calyx  has  three 
spreading,  pointed 
lobes,  which,  on  the 
inside,  arc  of  a  pecu¬ 
liar  purplish-brown 
coior.  The  engraving  represents  the  plant  of 
about  the  size  it  is  at  the  time  of  flowering,  but 
later  in  the  season,  the  leaves  increase  much  in 
size  and  become  more  robust.  The  root-stock, 
or  root,  is  very  aromatic  and  pungent  to  the 
taste,  and  is  sometimes,  as  one  of  its  common 
names  indicates,  used  as  a  substitute  for  ginger. 


It  is  somewhat  employed  medicinally,  having 
the  general  properties  of  aromatic  stimulants. 
The  species  here  noticed  is  Asarum  Canadense; 
there  are  two  others,  found  in  Virginia  and 
southward,  which  differ  in  the  shape  of  the 
leaves  and  some  other  characters,  but  possess 


the  same  aromatic  properties.  Asarum  is  an 
ancient  name  for  a  similar  plant.  The  Asarum 
belongs  to  the  Birthwort  Family  ( Aristolochi - 
acece),  the  flowers  of  which  are  generally  of  a 
striking  appearance.  The  Dutchman’s  Pipe — 
Aristolochia  Sipho,  is  a  common  example  of 
this  familjr,  and  some  exotic  species  of  Aristo¬ 
lochia  are  among  the  curiosities,  if  not  the 
ornaments,  of  choice  green-house  collections. 
Not  only  are  the  flowers  of  some  of  these  gro¬ 
tesque  in  form  and  odd  in  their  coloring,  but 
some  of  them  are  among  the  largest  known 


clustered  leucothoe. — ( Leucothoe  racemosa.) 

flowers.  Humboldt  mentions  one  which  he 
met  with  in  South  America,  the  blossoms  of 
which  measured  four  feet  in  circumference,  and 
which  “  the  Indian  children  drew  sportively 
upon  their  heads  as  caps.”  The  term  Snake- 
root  is  applied  to  several  plants  of  this  family, 
they  having  a  reputation  as  cures  for  snake  bites. 


The  Clustered  Leucothoe. 

A  number  of  our  native  shrubs,  which  we 
used  to  know  under  the  generic  name  of  An¬ 
dromeda,  have  for  good  botanical  reasons  been 
placed  in  other  genera,  and  bear  other  names. 

The  pretty  shrub,  which 
in  our  early  botanizing 
days  was  Andromeda  ra¬ 
cemosa,  is  now  Leucothoe 
racemosa.  Leucothoe  is  a 
good  enough  name  for  a 
mythological  female,  but 
we  must  admit  that  we 
should  prefer  some  other 
for  the  beautiful  shrubs, 
which  are  now  called  Leu¬ 
cothoe.  There  are  in  the 
United  States  five  species 
of  Leucothoe, one  of  which 
is  found  north  of  Virginia 
— the  L.  racemosa.  This 
species  is  found  from'Mas- 
sacliusetts  southward,  and 
though  not  classed  among 
the  rare  plants,  we  do  not 
recollect  to  have  ever  seen 
it  abundant.  It  is  a  shrub 
from  four  to  six  feet  high, 
and,  when  out  of  flower, 
has  much  the  aspect  of  a 
huckleberry  bush.  Its 
flowers,  which  appear  in 
May  and  June,  are  borne  in  racemes  three 
or  four  inches  long,  which  are  situated  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches.  The  flowers  are 
pure  white,  cylindrical  and  contracted  at  the 
mouth ;  they  are  arranged  with  great  regularity, 
are  all  turned  downward,  and  have  been  likened 
in  appearance  to  rows  of  teeth.  The  shrub, 
when  in  bloom,  presents  an  attractive  appear¬ 
ance,  and  the  flowers  are  pleasantly  fragrant — 
qualities  that  give  it  a  stronger  claim  to  a  place 
in  the  garden  than  many  exotics  present.  Its 
cultivation  is  easy,  and,  like  many  other  plants 
that  naturally  grow 
in  moist  localities, 
it  will  flourish  in 
common  garden 
soil.  The  engrav¬ 
ing  gives  a  flower 
cluster  or  raceme, 
and  the  leaves  of 
the  natural  size. 

“  Hardy”  Pear 
Stocks.  — “  Rustic,” 
an  Iowa  corres¬ 
pondent,  writes  that 
the  peddlers  in  his 
state  do  not  sell 
dwarf  pear  -  trees 
grafted  on  quince 
stocks,  as  they  have 
proved  too  tender 
for  the  climate,  but 
they  can  furnish 
them  upon  Syca¬ 
more,  Maple,  or 
White  Elm-stocks, 
lie  asks,  “  Are  such 
trees  raised  for  sale, 
and  if  so,  are  they  good  for  anything?” — We 
do  not  know  what  a  tree  peddler  might  do,  save 
tell  the  truth,  but  no  one  else,  so  far  as  our 
knowledge  goes,  ever  saw  a  pear  growing 
upon  either  of  the  above  named  stocks.  The 
humbug  is  an  old  one.  Grafting  succeeds 
only  with  nearly  related  resuscitated  plants. 


Canada  snakeroot,  ou  wild  ginger. — {Asarum  Canadense.) 
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TOE  rouSEEMMU). 


( Far  other  Hmcsehold  Items,  see  “  Basket"  pages.) 


A  Revolving  Grater. 


We  have  seen  the  pickle-venders  in  the  market 
prepare  horse-radish  by  means  of  a  large  revolving- 
grater,  moved  by  a  treadle,  and  have  wondered  why 
no  one  had  invented  a  small  revolving  grater  for 
family  use.  Some  one  has  done  it.  We  were  a 
few  days  ago  looking  through  the  house-furnishing 
stock  of  our  neighbor,  J.  H.  Baldwin,  in  Murray- 
street,  in  search  of  new  household  appliances,  and 
there  stood  the  very  thing  we  had  been  long  look¬ 
ing  for— a  revolving  grater.  The  grater  itself  is  of 


REVOLVING  GRATER. 


tin,  with  the  teeth  made  of  a  triangular  form,  and 
well  adapted  for  cutting.  It  is  fixed  upon  a  stand, 
which  may  be  readily  screwed  to  the  kitchen  table, 
and  is  moved  by  multiplying  cog-wheels.  This 
grater  will  be  found  handy  not  only  for  horse¬ 
radish,  but  for  grating  cheese,  carrots,  crackers, 
or  any  similar  thing  that  it  is  desired  to  reduce 
to  the  form  of  coarse  powder. 


Home  Topics. 

BT  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 


The  Baby’s  “Second  Summer.”— The  little  one 
Is  teething;  and  unless  it  has  a  strong  constitution, 
and  proper  food,  clothing,  and  attention,  it  is  often 
very  peevish,  and  shows  symptoms  of  illness  that 
call  for  careful  nursing. 

Its  bowels  will  probably  be  “  loose,”  and  that  is 
all  right,  provided  this  looseness  does  not  become 
downright  diarrhoea,  or  take  on  a  dysenteric  ap¬ 
pearance.  Constipation  is  more  dangerous  than 
simple  looseness — more  likely  to  be  accompanied 
by  convulsions  or  diseases  of  the  head.  To  check 
a  diarrhoea  suddenly,  may  throw  the  disturbance  to 
the  head,  and  cause  a  malady  more  dangerous  and 
difficult  to  reach.  I  have  invariably  found  that  an 
injection  of  cool  (not  shockingly  cold)  water,  im¬ 
mediately  following  every  passage  of  the  bowels 
that  had  a  slimy  appearance,  mitigated  this  symptom 
of  dysentery.  It  simply  washes  and  cools  the  lin¬ 
ing  of  the  intestine  which  the  slime  shows  to  be 
morbidly  irritated.  If  farther  treatment  seems 
necessary  to  prevent  dysentery,  wrap  a  bandage  of 
double  coarse  linen  (a  folded  towel  will  do,)  wrung 
out  of  cool  water,  around  the  little  one’s  abdomen, 
and  over  this  secure  a  doubled  dry  towel.  Wet 
this  compress  again  before  it  becomes  dry,  unless 
the  child  is  sleeping.  If  you  would  prevent  bowel 
diseases  in  children,  be  careful  to  keep  their  lower 
limbs  warm.'  Of  course  nothing  is  more  important 
than  the  diet,  which  should  be  plain  and  nutritious, 
and  given  as  regularly  as  possible.  Nature  calls 


for  bone-making  material,  and  the  nursing  mother’s 
food  or  the  food  of  the  weaned  baby  should  not  be 
lacking  in  this  element.  Any  food  that  requires 
much  chewing  is  clearly  improper  for  it. 

If  mothers  are  healthy,  and  are  surrounded  by 
intelligent  friends  who  will  guard  them  from  over¬ 
work  and  excitement,  it  seems  most  safe  for  teeth¬ 
ing  babies  to  depend  mainly  upon  their  mother’s 
milk  for  nourishment ;  but  many  a  case  of  cholera 
infantum  has  resulted  from  some  severe  physical 
strain  or  mental  agitation  of  the  mother  ;  and  be¬ 
cause  of  this  intimate  connection  between  mother 
and  child,  it  is,  perhaps,  best,  that  a  teething  child 
should  not  be  too  dependent  upon  the  breast.  A 
watchful  mother  can  refuse  to  nurse  her  babe  for 
several  hours  after  any  unavoidable  excitement, 
drawing  off  the  milk  by  artificial  means  and  giving 
her  child  more  wholesome  food.  My  heart  aches 
as  I  write  this,  because  our  race  is  still  in  such  ig¬ 
norance  and  wickedness  as  to  make  it  almost  im¬ 
possible  for  mothers  to  give  their  babes  a  fair  start 
in  life,  in  respect  to  health  and  happy  temperament. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  teething  children  to  suf¬ 
fer  great  distress  just  before  a  passage  of  urine,  and 
mothers  are  sometimes  in  entire  ignorance  of  the 
cause  of  their  cries.  If  the  writhing  and  crying 
ceases  after  this  discharge,  there  is  little  doubt  in 
respect  to  the  seat  of  pain.  For  this  I  know  no¬ 
thing  better  (and  in  all  this  matter  I  speak  from 
experience  as  well  as  inquiry)  than  warm  sitz-baths. 
If  the  child  is  accustomed  to  wake  in  the  night 
with  this  distress,  try  the  warm  bath  before  putting 
it  to  bed.  Simply  to  immerse  the  feet  in  warm 
water  and  hold  them  there  a  few  minutes,  afterward 
drying  them  and  guarding  them  from  cold,  is  often 
sufficient  to  prevent  this  trouble  returning.  Water 
that  feels  only  warm  to  your  hand  may  be  very  hot 
for  tender  little  feet.  As  children  go,  in  these  de¬ 
generate  days,  the  mother  of  a  teething  child  has 
almost  constant  work  and  anxiety  night  and  day, 
in  the  Simple  care  of  her  child,  and  should  be  re¬ 
lieved  from  other  labors,  and  encouraged  to  take 
needed  rest  and  out-door  exercise.  If  people  were 
wise  just  here — in  the  case  of  young  children  and 
the  mothers  of  young  children — statistics  would  show 
a  much  smaller  proportion  of  deaths  of  infants  un¬ 
der  three  years  of  age.  At  present  not  half  the 
human  race  lives  beyond  the  age  of  five. 

Two  Books  for  Parents  and  .  Teachers.— I 
thought  when  I  read  the  essay  at  the  back  of  Miss 
Youmans’  “First  Book  of  Botany,”  that  I  should 
like  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  every  thinking 
parent  and  teacher  of  children.  Her  views  of  the 
education  of  children  seem  sound  and  sensible. 
She  justly  remarks  in  speaking  of  the  importance 
of  cultivating  the  observing  faculties,  “To  post¬ 
pone  this,  is  to  defeat  it.”  For  after  the  intellect 
once  gets  started  in  the  way  of  “  learning  by  rote” 
and  accepting  the  “say  so”  of  the  books  or  teach¬ 
er,  its  free  development  becomes  almost  impossible. 

My  own  late  experience  makes  me  strong  in  the 
belief  that  Botany  is  one  of  the  best  things  possi¬ 
ble  for  cultivating  the  awakening  faculties  of  a 
child,  if  taught  very  gradually  and  always  as  a 
pleasure  to  the  child,  never  as  a  task,  or  when  its 
heart  is  set  on  something  else.  But  I  think  it  has 
already  been  too  long  postponed — this  early  cultiva¬ 
tion — if  delayed  until  a  child  is  old  enough  to  make 
schedules  such  as  Miss  Youmans  advises.  This 
seems  an  excellent  method  for  children  who  are  old 
enough  to  read  and  write,  but  I  wish  Miss  You¬ 
mans’  book  might  be  in  every  family  as  a  guide  for 
the  older  members  in  their  chats  with  the  three- 
year-old  members.  There  is  no  hint  in  this  excel¬ 
lent  essay  that  its  author  was  acquainted  with  the 
Kindergarten  at  the  time  of  writing,  but  evidently 
her  own  observation  and  reflection  had  led  her 
to  many  of  the  same  conclusions  that  influenced 
Froebel,  the  inventor  of  the  Kindergarten  system. 

Mrs.  Horace  Mann’s  “Moral  Culture  of  Infancy  ” 
— a  series  of  letters  written  to  a  friend  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  and  published  in  the  same  vol¬ 
ume  with  Miss  Peabody’s  “  Kindergarten  Guide,” 
shows  how  her  experience  as  a  teacher  led  her  to 
the  same  conclusions.  She  speaks  of  it  as  a  grop¬ 
ing  attempt  on  her  part  after  the  Kindergarten. 
As  a  mother,  I  could  not  afford  to  be  without  this 


book,  and  I  think  we  should  have  more  careful  and 
conscientious  teachers,  if  it  was  circulated  among 
them.  Miss  Peabody’s  “Kindergarten  Guide” 
will  give  anyone  curious  upon  the  subject,  the 
best  information  of  any  work  I  know  of  (Weibe’s 
“Paradise  of  Childhood”  excepted)  in  respect  to 
the  Kindergarten.  Her  “Guide”  costs  a  dollar. 
Weibe’s  book  costs  three  dollars. 

What  will  the  Kindergarten  Do  for  Us? 
—It  is  a  “garden”  for  little  children,  between 
three  and  seven  years  old,  to  grow  in.  Instead  of 
a  teacher  or  instructor  to  repress  the  natural  ac¬ 
tivities  of  childhood  while  endeavoring  to  pour 
knowledge  into  the  youthful  mind,  the  little  ones 
have  a  “Gartner”  (gardener)  to  keep  the  soil  of 
this  world’s  influences  loose  and  genial  about  them, 
to  see  that  all  have  a  fair  chance  to  be  happy  in  the 
sunshine  of  love  and  congenial  employment,  to 
sprinkle  and  nourish  with  words  fitly  spoken  the 
tender  germs  of  the  intellect  and  affection.  The 
great  principle  of  the  Kindergarten  is  “to  educate 
by  directing  the  natural  activities .”  Ignorant  and 
heedless  persons  cannot  do  this,  and  carefully 
trained  “  Gartners  ”  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
conduct  Kindergarten. 

I  would  describe  here  the  different  occupations 
of  the  Kindergarten,  if  sure  that  I  had  not  already 
done  so  in  the  previous  article.  The  paper  which 
will  contain  it  (editors  and  publishers  permitting) 
has  not  yet  come  to  hand.  At  present  I  will  only 
try  to  answer  briefly  the  question  proposed  above. 
The  Kindergarten  is  the  only  safe  and  reasonable 
substitute  for  constant  wise  parental  care,  that  we 
can  see  at  present.  No  mother  can  give  her  child 
constant  care  if  she  has  more  than  one  child,  or 
any  other  duties  beyond  its  care.  Even  then  the 
Kindergarten  is  better  for  the  child,  during  the 
three  hours  of  its  daily  session,  than  a  mother’s 
continual  presence.  Children  over  three  years  of 
age  absolutely  need,  for  their  most  healthy  develop¬ 
ment,  companions  of  their  own  age.  But  we  can¬ 
not  turn  them  loose  into  the  street.  The  ordinary 
primary  school  will  not  do  for  children  so  young, 
and  no  boolc-lessons  can  take  the  place  of  Kinder¬ 
garten  culture.  In  the  Kindergarten  no  books  are 
used,  except  for  the  pictures.  All  the  employments 
are  actual  “plays ”  to  the  child,  but  so  well  order¬ 
ed,  that  they  afford  just  the  gradual  and  genial  dis¬ 
cipline  best  adapted  for  the  early  culture  of  the 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  powers. 

The  children  “play”  with  blocks,  or  weave  slats 
together,  or  cut  paper  into  various  forms,  but  in¬ 
stead  of  an  aimless  play,  and  useless,  except  in  the 
way  of  diversion,  they  are  gently  led  to  build  and 
cut  and  mark  and  mold  with  method  and  exact¬ 
ness.  Unconsciously  they  learn  to  use  correct 
terms  and  good  language.  Their  eyes  grow  observ- 
aut  and  their  fingers  skillful.  When  once  we  get 
free  Kindergartens  well  started,  we  shall  begin  to 
see  how  we  are  to  be  supplied  with  good  and  faith¬ 
ful  workers  in  every  department  of  labor  and  art. 

More  than  this  will  the  Kindergarten  do  for  us, 
but  we  cannot  say  more  on  the  subject  at  present. 
- —  .we— - - 

Portable  Clothes-Drying  Posts. 


A  correspondent  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
in  this  city,  who  has  a  small  place  in  the  country, 
is  annoyed  at  seeing  posts,  for 
tying  the  clothes-lines  to,  standing 
permanently  on  the  lawn.  He  asks 
if  there  is  any  invention  of  a  mov¬ 
able  character  that  will  obviate  the 
difficulty  ? — There  are  several  pa¬ 
tented  contrivances  of  this  kind 
manufactured.  We  have  had  one 
in  use  for  some  years  that  answers 
a  good  purpose,  but  do  not  recol¬ 
lect  the  name  of  the  manufacturer. 

The  difficulty,  however,  can  be 
easily  overcome  by  having  movable 
posts,  that  can  be  placed  in  posi¬ 
tion  for  a  few  hours,  when  needed,  and  then  taken 
down  and  laid  away  till  next  washing  day.  We 
give  a  description  of  such  a  plan  that  has  been  used 
for  some  years,  and  found  to  answer  the  purpose. 


Fig.  1. 
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First  make  a  box  (fig.  1)  of  X%  or  2-inch  plank, 
18  inches  long,  7.  inches  square  at  the  top,  and  6  at 


Fig'.  2. — PLANK  TO  HOLD  FIG.  1. 


the  bottom  ;  next  get  a  plank  about  3  feet  long,  2 
or  3  inches  thick,  and  12  or  14  inches  wide  (fig.  2), 
in  which  cut  a  square  hole  which  shall  tightly  fit 
the  box  at  the  dotted  line,  a  a; 
next  make  a  wooden  stopper 
(fig.  3)  to  fit  the  top  of  the  box 
(fig.  1) ;  nail  the  box  firmly  into 
the  plank  (fig.  2),  and  plant  them 
firmly  in  the  ground,  so  that  the 
top  of  the  box  is  just  level  with  the  surface, 
ramming  the  whole  well  down.  Make  the  end  of 
your  clothes-post  to  fit  the  socket  (fig.  1),  and, 

i°  •  °1 


Fig.  4.— CLOTHES  DRYING  POST  IN  PLACE. 


when  you  remove  it,  be  careful  to  cover  the  hole 
with  the  stopper.  Fig.  4  shows  a  section  of  the 
whole  when  fixed  for  use. 

- - — n»—  ■  - 

Hints  on  Canning  Fruit. 

BY  ESTELLE  EDGERTON. 


The  season  wrhen  fruit  will  be  plenty  is  fast  ap¬ 
proaching,  and  those  housekeepers  who  have  seen 
how  much  their  canned  fruit  was  enjoyed  the  last 
wiuter,  will  be  making  calculations  to  put  up  a 
large  supply  the  present  summer.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  healthier,  and  really,  hardly  anything  cheaper, 
than  canned  fruit. 

It  may  seem  unnecessary  to  those  who  are  al¬ 
ready  adepts  at  the  art  to  write  anything  on  this 
subject ;  but  I  can  assure  such,  that  there  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  bushels  of  fruit  spoiled  every  year  in  this 
town  alone. 

A  lady  not  long  since  was  telling  me  that  last  fall 
she  put  up  three  baskets  of  as  handsome  peaches 
as  were  ever  gathered,  and  every  bottle  was  spoil¬ 
ed.  I  constantly  hear  the  ladies  talking  about  their 
spoiled  fruit.  There  is  another  remark  I  often 
hear,  and  which  seems  absurd  to  me.  It  is  this  : 
“My  fruit  always  white-molds,  and  I  think  it  im¬ 
proves  it.”  There  is  a  thick  leathery  white  mold, 
which  often  forms  on  the  top  of  the  fruit,  and 
which  can  be  removed  whole  without  affecting,  ap¬ 
parently,  the  flavor  of  the  fruit;  but  it  is  not  desir¬ 
able  to  have  even  this  sort  of  mold.  It  would  be 
out  of  the  question  to  send  such  bottles  to  a  long 
distance,  as  the  mold  would  be  spread  all  over  the 
fruit,  if  it  did  not  impart  any  unpleasant  flavor. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  having  bottled  fruit  with¬ 
out  any  mold  whatever.  I  think  the  reason  white 
mold  forms,  is,  that  the  lid  of  the  can  is  not  applied 
soon  enough,  and  many  ladies  consider  this  as  part 
of  the  process.  Ouly  yesterday  a  friend  told  me 
that  she  always  waited  three  or  four  minutes  after 
the  fruit  was  in  the  bottle  before  putting  on  the 
lid.  “  It  lets  out  the  air,”  she  said.  I  looked  sur¬ 
prised.  “You  know  there  are  always  bubbles  of 
air  that  have  to  come  up.”  “  Oh,  yes !  ”  I  said,  “  I 
know ;  but  always  run  a  knife  quickly  down  the  in¬ 


side,  and  that  brings  them  up.”  The  quicker  the 
lid  is  applied,  the  better,  and  it  should  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed  until  you  want  to  use  the  fruit. 

Iu  regard  to  the  air-bubbles,  which  often  form 
while  the  bottle  is  filling,  a  little  care  will  obviate 
the  difficulty.  In  putting  the  fruit  into  the  bottle, 
do  not  pour  in  such  a  way  as  to  close  the  whole 
mouth  of  the  bottle,  because  that  prevents  the  es¬ 
cape  of  the  air;  but  rather  let  the  fruit  slide  gently 
down  the  side  of  the  bottle.  It  can  be  done  just 
as  quickly  this  way  as  the  other. 

The  secret  of  having  bottled  fruit  keep,  is  to 
have  a  perfectly  air-tight  cover,  and  to  be  sure  that 
the  fruit  perfectly  boils  all  throughout,  before  put¬ 
ting  it  into  the  bottles,  and  then  to  be  quick  about 
putting  on  the  cover,  and  letting  the  cover  alone, 
until  you  want  to  use  the  contents  of  the  bottle. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  let  out  the  steam  or  air, 
after  the  cover  is  on.  Do  not  place  a  string  under 
the  rubber  for  this  purpose.  Do  not  insert  a  pen¬ 
knife  under  the  rubber  (according  to  some  direc¬ 
tions)  to  let  out  air  (I  know  a  lady  that  learned  this 
lesson  after  her  peaches  had  all  fermented).  It  is 
not  necessary  to  bury  the  bottles  in  the  earth,  or 
to  have  a  dark  vault  made  in  the  cellar  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  Mine  keep  perfectly,  without  mold,  on  a 
shelf  in  a  rather  light  cellar.  If  you  bottle  your 
fruit  in  the  right  way,  it  will  keep  almost  anywhere, 
but  by  the  stove  ;  if  you  don’t  do  it  right,  and  let  in 
the  air  with  a  knife,  or  some  other  way,  it  won’t 
keep,  no  matter  where  you  put  it.  Of  course,  if 
you  have  not  done  it  right,  it  will  keep  longer  in  a 
dark,  cold  place,  but  it  will  succumb  to  the  atmos¬ 
phere  in  the  end.  Bottled  fruit  put  up  in  a  proper 
manner  will  keep  for  years,  if  desired.  I  had  some 
splendid  peaches  at  a  friend’s  the  other  evening, 
and  she  said  she  did  not  know  whether  they 
were  two  or  three  years  old.  But  she  knew  they 
were  not  last  year’s,  for  she  did  not  put  up  any,  as 
she  had  used  up  all  her  empty  bottles  for  cherries, 
plums,  raspberries,  etc. ;  and  as  she  had  several 
bottles  of  peaches  on  hand,  she  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  buy  more  bottles  for  a  fresh  supply. 

Green  Currants — To  Bottle. — These  are  nice 
for  pies,  and  many  housekeepers  put  up  a  large 
quantity.  Strip  them  from  the  stems.  Allow  six 
ounces  of  sugar  to  the  pound  of  fruit,  or  about  one 
pound  of  sugar  to  three  pounds  of  currants.  Put 
a  layer  of  sugar  and  currants  in  the  kettle  until 
two-thirds  full;  set  on  back  of  stove,  or  in  the 
oven,  until  the  sugar  melts  and  the  juice  starts. 
Now  let  them  come  to  a  boil,  stew  them  awhile,  if 
you  wish,  or  bottle  as  quickly  as  possible ;  they 
must  be  boiling  when  bottled.  Common,  small¬ 
mouthed  bottles  will  do.  The  corks  should  be  cut  off 
smooth  and  even  with  the  glass,  and  waxed  neatly. 

Green  Gooseberries — To  Bottle. — Remove  the 
stems  and  blows,  and  allow  about  a  half  pound  of 
sugar  to  a  pound  of  berries.  If  you  wish  them 
whole,  you  will  need  a  little  water.  Put  a  layer  of 
sugar  and  gooseberries,  and  so  on,  and  then  water 
nearly  to  cover  them,  but  not  quite.  Put  the  fruit 
into  the  bottles  by  the  teacupful.  Take  them  from 
the  kettle  solid  in  the  cup,  hut  allow  some  of  the 
boiling  juice,  or  they  will  chill.  Have  the  bottle 
full  of  the  berries,  and  then  cover  with  whatever 
quantity  of  the  boiling  juice  is  necessary.  If  you 
want  them  made  into  jam,  let  them  stew  until  a 
pulp  is  formed,  and  use  no  water.  Ripe  gooseber¬ 
ries  are  better  made  into  a  jam ;  a  little  less  sugar 
than  for  the  green  ones  is  required. 

Rhubarb,  or  Pie-Plant — To  Bottle.  —  Skin 
young  and  tender  stems,  and  cut  them  into  proper 
lengths.  Allow  a  half  pound  of  sugar  (brown  will 
do)  to  the  pound  of  fruit.  Stew  it  for  some  time, 
if  you  wish,  or  simply  bring  it  to  a  boil,  and  bottle, 
sealing  as  quickly  as  possible. 

To  Bottle  Cherries. — I  always  stone  the  red 
sour  pie-cherries ;  the  large  white  look  and  taste 
better  with  the  stone  left  in.  Some  persons  con¬ 
sider  the  black  Tartarian  an  unsuitable  fruit  to 
bottle.  I  put  up  a  quantity  the  past  year :  they 
kept  well  and  were  delicious.  I  did  some  with 
stones,  and  some  without.  You  may  put  them  up 
with  or  without  sugar.  My  way  is  this:  To  one 
pound  of  sweet  cherries  allow  one-quarter  pound 


Fig.  3. 


of  white  sugar,  and  a  little  water.  Bring  to  a  per¬ 
fect  boil,  and  bottle. 

Pie-Cherries— To  Bottle.— Stone  them,  allow¬ 
ing  the  juice  to  drop  with  the  cherries.  To  a  pound 
of  fruit  add  nearly  or  quite  a  half  pound  of  brown 
sugar.  Let  them  stew  until  the  sugar  is  reduced  to 
a  syrup,  or  until  they  look  a  little  glazed.  Now 
bring  to  a  lively  boil,  and  they  are  ready  to  bottle. 
Remember  the  invariable  rule  for  all  bottled  fruit : 
seal  quickly,  while  boiling  hot. 

Strawberries — To  Bottle.  —  Let  them  be  as 
fresh  as  possible.  Pick  over,  and  reject  every  one  at 
all  decayed.  Wash  thoroughly  before  taking  off  the 
stems.  To  every  pound  of  berries  allow  three  ounces 
of  white  sugar ;  use  a  porcelain  or  brass  kettle.  Put 
layers  of  sugar  and  fruit;  no  water,  until  you  have 
sufficient  in  the  kettle.  Put  them  on  a  slow  fire, 
and  stir  them  constantly  until  reduced  to  a  jam. 
Let  them  stew  until  the  jam  looks  glazed,  then  boil 
up  and  bottle.  If  you  wish  them  whole,  take  the 
juice  drained  from  the  berries,  and  the  sugar,  no 
water,  and  boil  well  together.  Then  add  the  ber¬ 
ries,  and  as  60011  as  the  fruit  boils,  bottle.  Straw¬ 
berries,  done  whole,  change  color  badly,  besides  the 
-husks  from  the  seeds  show  unpleasantly  in  the 
syrup.  I  prefer  to  make  a  jam  of  them. 

Red  Raspberries  —  To  Bottle.  —  One  short 
quarter  pound  to  a  good  pound  of  fruit ;  put  in 
layers  iu  the  kettle,  and  reduced  to  a  jam  ;  stewed 
awhile,  brought  to  a  boil,  and  bottled.  Excellent. 

Black  Raspberries. — The  same  as  red!  They 
make  delicious  pies. 

Red  Raspberry  Vinegar. — Put  a  quart  of  good 
vinegar  over  two  quarts  of  berries.  Let  them  stand 
over  night,  strain,  and  pour  the  juice  over  two 
more  quarts  of  berries  ;  stand  over  night,  then  strain 
again.  To  every  pint  of  juice  allow  a  pound  of 
white  sugar.  Let  itcome  gently  to  aboil,  and  bottle 
for  use  in  small-necked  bottles.  One  tablespoonful 
to  a  glass  of  ice- water  makes  a  refreshing  summer 
beverage,  and  is  also  excellent  for  invalids. 

»  <  ft  W  - - - 

Washing  Itislaes. — Mrs.  E.  Ward,  Knox 
Co.,  Ill.,  1871,  writes:  “In  your  March  number, 
Mrs.  W.  Y.  gives  her  process  of  washing  dishes, 
which  I  approve  of,  except  the  pouring  of  hot 
water  upon  the  soap.  I  like  to  put  it  in  after  I 
cool  the  water.  Young  people  are  apt  to  waste  it 
in  hot  water.  I  wish  to  say  to  Mrs.  W.  Y.,  that  I 
have  a  process  for  washing  dishes  which  I  always 
follow,  and  teach  it  wherever  I  can.  After  remov¬ 
ing  the  bits  from  the  dishes  with  a  knife,  I  have 
about.two  quarts  of  hot  water  in  a  small  pan ;  I 
then  take  my  wisp  of  broom-corn,  which  I  always 
have  near  my  dish-pans,  holding  the  dish  with  the 
left  hand,  not  putting  it  in  the  water,  but  cleansing 
it  with  the  wisp  from  all  bits  and  grease,  which  are 
very  objectionable  to  me,  even  in  my  large  pan  of 
soapy  water.  I  must  add  here,  that  these  Wisps 
(which  are  made  of  broom-corn,  tied  into  bundles 
as  large  as  a  broom-stick,  or  larger,  by  two  strong 
cords  near  the  coarse  ends,  which  form  a  handle) 
are  indispensable  in  cleaning  kettles  and  frying- 
pans.  I  never  allow  n^-self  to  be  without  two  or 
three,  handy.  I  find  them  good  iu  cleaning  win- 
dow-sash.  In  fact,  if  a  housekeeper  would  use 
them  one  month,  she  would  wonder  how  she  ever 
lived  so  long  without  such  a  convenience. 


Corn.  B5rea«l. — 2  teacups  of  sweet  milk,  I 
egg,  \]4  teacups  wheat  flour,  2  teacups  Indian  meal, 
2  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  a  little  salt,  4  teaspoonfuls 
of  Cream  Tartar  put  on  with  flour,  2  teaspoon  fuls 
of  soda  dissolved  in  warm  water;  add  this  the 
last  thing.  Bake  in  gem  pans  iu  a  quick  oven. 

Carrie’s  Pudding.  By  “W.”— Cut  any 
nice  stale  cake  into  squares  or  thick  slices,  and 
pour  over  it  a  soft  boiled  custard,  flavored  with 
lemon  or  vanilla.  Serve  when  cold. 

A  Refreshing  Summer  I>rlnlc.— A 
friend  states  that  the  most  thirst-quenching  drink 
that  he  found  during  the  unusually  hot  summer  waa 
strong  cold  black  tea,  to  which  lemon  juice  and 
sugar  were  added  in  quantities  to  suit  the  taste. 
We  have  often  used  cold  or  iced  tea,  and  found  it 
an  exceedingly  grateful  summer  beverage. 


1871.] 
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Fishing. 

BY  “CARLETON.” 


I  need  not  ask  the  hoys  if  they  ever  have  been  a-fish- 
ing  :  of  course  they  have.  If  there  is  a  lad  anywhere  in 
the  United  States  who  never  dropped  a  hook  and  line 
into  the  water,  and  felt  a  nibble,  and  pulled  up  a  perch 
or  horned  pout,  he  don’t  know  what  fun  is.  I  have. a 
vivid  remembrance  of  the  first  time  I  tried  my  hand  :  it 
was  not  with  a  hook  and  line,  however,  but  with  a  spear. 
It  was  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  birds  were 
singing,  the  frogs  peeping,  and  the  suckers  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  make  their  appearance  in  the  meadow  brook, 
and  my  elder  brothers  were  getting  their  billets  of  pitch 
wood  in  shape  for  a  grand  spearing  excursion  on  the 
first  calm  night.  They  talked  about  it  so  much  that  I 
caught  the  fever,  and  sallied  out  one  sunny  afternoon  in 
May,  with  a  one-tined  spear,  which  I  had  made  myself, 
by  driving  a  nail  into  a  broom  handle  and  filing  the  nail 
to  a  sharp  point.  I  hastened  down  to  the  brook  side, 
but  saw  no  suckers  nor  perch  nor  pout.  There  were  frogs 
by  the  score,  swelling  out  their  throats  and  winking  at 
me  with  their  great  goggle  eyes.  “You  won’t  wink  at 
me  in  that  way  much  longer,”  I  said,  ns  I  let  my  spear 
drive  at  a  great  pot-bellied  fellow,  who  leaped  into  the 
water  ker-chug ,  and  I  followed  him  ker-splash!  The 
bank  was  slippery,  and  I  had  not  calculated  the  distance 
carefully,  and  unexpectedly  found  myself  up  to  my  arms 
in  mud  and  water.  I  crawled  up  the  bank  and  went 
homo,  thinking  that  there  wasn’t  much  fun  in  spearing. 

I  can  remember  the  time  when  I  caught  my  first  fish  as 
plainly  as  if  it  were  only  yesterday.  I  see  the  pond,  al¬ 
though  it  is  far  away  ;  the  water  is  still :  there  is  not  a 
ripple  upon  the  calm  surface ;  the  boat  lies  motionless. 
I  have  a  little  alder  fishing  pole,  and  there  is  a  squirming 
mud  worm  on  my  hook.  Ha !  there  is  a  nibble.  An 
electric  thrill  runs  through  me,  from  the  ends  of  my 
fingers  to  the  soles  of  my  feet.  There  is  a  heavier  pull. 

“  O  ■ — - — o,  wasn’t  that,  a  big  one  ?”  The  O  is  several 
seconds  long.  Another  pull,  and.  the  little  alder  pole 
bends  with  the  weight.  “  I’ve  got  him  !  I’ve  got  him  !’’ 
and  the  echoes  come  back  from  the  wooded  shore — “  got 
him.” 

“O - o,  ain’t  he  a  ht nicer  /”  You  need  not  look 

into  the  dictionary  to  see  whether  or  not  that  is  a  choice 
word  ;  but  whether  in  the  dictionary  or  not,  the  people 
of  my  native  place  used  it  when  they  wanted  to  describe 
a  big  thing.  Are  you  impatient  to  know  how  large  the 
“  lunker”  was  ?  Well,  it  was  a  shiner,  fully  four  inches 
long  1 

I  think  that  I  hear  a  haw-haw-haw  from  all  the  boys 
from  Maine  to  Nebraska.  Laugh  away  my  lads,  for  I 
love  to  hear  a  good,  jolly  laugh  from  a  wide-awake  boy, 
even  if  it  is  at  my  expense.  It  is  sweeter  than  anything 
else  I  know  of,  except  the  laughter  of  the  girls.  I  like 
that  a  little  better. 

I  have  caught  many  fish  since  then  that  weighed  more 
than  that  shiner,  but  I  never  have  caught  a  fish  so  big — 
one  that  seemed  so  big,  I  mean.  I  caught  that  day  a 
half-dozen  perch  and  a  pout,  but  I  shall  never  again  ex¬ 
perience  a  thrill  of  pleasure  like  that  which  flashed 
through  me  when  I  pulled  up  that  shiner.  I  have  seen 
whales  in  the  Atlantic  and  in  the  Pacific  Oceans  since 
'then  that  were  puffing,  blowing,  and  spouting— one  that 
was  forty  feet  long,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  be  near  so 
large  as  that  first  shiner.  How  proudly  I  walked  home 
from  the  pond,  carrying  my  string  of  fish,  running  ahead 
to  let  the  folks  know  what  I  had  done.  “  See  there  ! 

O - o,  ain’t  they  big  ones  ?”  I  do  not  believe  that 

Wellington  at  Waterloo,  or  General  Grant  at  Appomat¬ 
tox,  felt  prouder  than  I  on  that  eventful  day,  when  I 
caught  one  shiner,  three  flat  sides,  six  perch,  and  a 
pout.  It  was  like  capturing  the  “  horse,  foot,  and  dra¬ 
goons  ”  that  we  read  about  in  the  war  books. 

I  have  fished  many  times  since  then,  and  have  caught 
pickerel,  pouts,  eels,  cod-fish,  and  mackerel,  and  once  I 
caught  a  great  turtle  in  a  funny  way— by  the  tail  with  my 
hands.  I  was  in  Minnesota,  on  a  beautiful  lake,  in  a 
row-boat,  with  a  long  line  trailing  from  the  stem,  troll¬ 
ing  for  pickerel,  and  was  pulling  them  in  one  after  an¬ 
other — great  fellows  with  wide  mouths,  and  voracious 
jaws,  that  made  the  water  fly  when  they  took  the  hook. 
A  young  Norwegian  was  rowing  the  boat,  and  we  were 
gliding  gaily  over  the  lake,  when  suddenly  I  saw  some¬ 
thing  black  floating  on  the  water,  and  as  we  came  near¬ 
er,  discovered  that  it  was  a  great  turtle,  taking  a  morn¬ 
ing  nap.  He  was  lying  on  his  back,  but  waked  up  sud¬ 
denly,  flopped  over  with  his  face  downward,  and  made  a 
dive  for  the  bottom ;  then,  as  if  only  half  awake,  and 
not  knowing,  what  he  was  about,  he  rose  slowly  to  the 
surface.  I  could  see  him  rising.  He  was  a  monster— an 
old  settler — so  old  that  his  back  was  all  covered  with 
green  moss  like  the  shingles  on  an  old  building  that  has 
braved  the  storms  of  a  hundred  years. 


“We’ll  have  him  yet,”  I  whispered  to  the  boatman, 
who  worked  the  oars  noiselessly,  and  sent  the  boat  stem 
foremost  toward  the  spot.  I  looked  down  into  the  water 
and  saw  the  old  fellow  slowly  rising.  Up— up— up— he 
came. 

“  One  more  stroke,”  I  said,  and  the  boat  shoots  ahead 
to  the  very  spot.  He  is  at  the  surface  :  I  grab  him  by  the 
tail,  and  lift  with  all  my  might.  The  boat  goes  over,  but 
a  quick  backward  spring  saves  it  from  turning  bottom- 
side  up.  Another  lift,  and  he  is  mine.  He  is  in  the 
boat,  flopping  and  floundering.  The  boat  is  half  filled 
with  water,  and  the  turtle  is  making  at  me  with  his  jaws 
wide  open,  hissing,  snapping,  snarling,  digging  his  great 
scaly  claws  into  the  side  of  the  boat.  The  frightened 
Norwegian  is  dancing  about  at  the  other  end,  ready  to 
leap  overboard.  It  is  an  exciting  moment.  Let  the  tur¬ 
tle  but  once  get  his  jaws  hold  of  my  flesh,  and  it  would 
take  an  iron  bar  to  open  them  again. 

He  is  making  at  me.  I  seize  an  oar,  for  defence.  I 
must  whirl  him  upon  his  back,  and  then  I  can  master 
him.  He  bites  the  wood  into  splinters,  in  a  twinkling. 
But  at  last  I  have  him  on  his  back,  the  oar  upon  him, 
the  boat-chain  around  his  legs,  and  so  with  our  prisoner 
snapping  and  hissing  me,  work  our  way  to  the  shore,  and 
find,  when  we  weigh  him,  that  he  is  a  forty-cight-pouuder 
—one  of  the  largest  fresh-water  turtles  probably  that 
ever  were  caught.  That  was  fun  worth  having,  and  the 
eating  in  our  camp  at  night  was  worth  having  also.  And 
here  let  me  give  you  a  bit  of  advice  in  regard  to  turtle- 
catching — always  grab  them  by  the  tail  1 


Aunt  §ue’s  I’lizzlc-BEox. 

Instead  of  giving  one  prize  for  the  longest  list  of  cor¬ 
rect  answers,  I  shall  give  four  sets  of  anagram-letters,  to 
be  drawn  by  lot,  for  the  solntion  of  all  the  anagrams.  I 
receive  a  great  many  letters  containing  answers  only  to 
the  anagrams.  I  should  like  to  reward  each  one,  but 
that  would  be  a  little  too  much  of  an  undertaking.  So  I 
shall  draw  four  names  for  this  month’s  anagrams,  and 
give  to  each  one  drawn,  a  prize.  Answers  to  these  must 
reach  me  before  the  first  of  July.  Those  received  later 
will  not  be  credited. 

Address  Aunt  Sue,  Box  111,  P.  0.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

ANAGRAMS. 


1.  Sure  bond. 

2.  Comet  is  dated. 

3.  A  fed  horse. 

4.  Is  soda,  gin  ? 

5.  O  !  bail  a  ring. 


G.  G.  torn  side. 

7.  I  can  apples. 

8.  Never  no  wit. 
0.  O  !  go  finger. 

10.  Featherer. 


WORDS  ENIGMATICALLY  EXPRESSED. 

11.  What  vessel?  '  Texpy. 

12.  A  warm  letter. 

13.  Greasy  pronoun. 

14.  Observe  an  instrument  with  teeth. 

15.  A  foolish  weight.  Hopper. 


MULTUM  IN  PARVO. 


16.  Out  of  what  one  pronoun  can  you  get  nine  pro¬ 
nouns  inclusive  ? 


DIAMOND  CROSS  PUZZLE. 

17.  1.  The  capitol  of  Norway.  2.  A  fish.  3.  A  cutter. 
4.  A  city.  5.  A  color.  G.  Great  anger.  7.  The 
tail  of  a  bird.  The  center  letters,  perpendicular, 
will  name  a  great  city,  and  the  center  letters,  hori¬ 
zontal,  will  give  the  name  of  the  State  it  is  in. 

Adolph  M.  Nagle. 

IS.  To  the  nickname  of  a  great  statesman  add  a  com¬ 
mon  French  word,  and  a  wild  beast,  and  make  a 
plant  valued  by  some  for  its  medicinal  properties. 

M.  Richardson. 


pi. 

19.  Opeh,  rafe,  capee  dan  trisef 

Kame  pu  hist  gedlant  bew  fo  file.  A.  R. 

Lay  down  24  matches,  form¬ 
ing  9  squares,  as  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  diagram.  Now,  take 
|  |  |  |  away  8  of  the  matches,  without 

I  _ | _ | _ j  displacing  the  rest,  and  leave 

two  perfect  squares. 

alphabetical  arithmetic. 

The  following  is  a  simple  sum  in  division  ;  letters  arc 
substituted  for  figures : 

21.  ENP)  DIEOA  (GEP 

NTG 

ODO 

OME 

GGA 

ENP 

OM 


20. 


CHARADE. 

22.  My  first  is  a  vehicle,  my  second  the  nationality  of 
its  driver,  my  whole  the  casing  of  the  room  he  lives  in. 

Tempt. 


riddle. 

23.  There  are  two  nicknames,  both  well  known, 

One  of  sister,  one  of  brother 
Place  a  vowel  before  each  one 
(Each  vowel,  mind,  unlike  the  other), 

And  lo  1  a  wondrous  organ, — human, 

Can  our  puzzlers  guess  the  true  one  ?  Tempt. 


410.  Illustrated  Rebus. — A  saying  which  many  unfor¬ 
tunately  find  true. 


PUZZLE. 

Find  the  word  out  of  which  the  following  sentence 
was  made : 

24.  A  modern  Matron  had  on  a  Roman  garment,  and 
tore  the  hem  on  a  thorn. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  APRIL  NUMBER. 

Anagrams. — 1.  Innumerable.  2.  Turmoil.  3.  Imag¬ 
ined.  4.  Universal.  5.  Wearied.  6.  Builders  (this  was 
often  answered  with  “  Rebuilds,”  which  I  credited  as 
good).  7.  Ransacked.  8.  Retrospect  (several  young 
ones  answered  this — “Protectors,”  and  then  informed 
me  that  it  should  have  been  “  — ors  ”).  9.  Blemishes. 
10.  Entangle.  11.  Black,  white :  brew,  lash,  alibi,  currant, 
kayle.  12.  Barbarous.  13.  Taintless  (J.  A.  B.,  and  others 
send  “  nevertheless,”  which  is  equally  correct  and  more 
elegant).  14.  Microscope.  15.  Intwine.  16.  Farthing.  17. 
Figure.  18.  (There  was  an  error  in  this  puzzle,  so  I  shall 
republish  it,  amended.)  19.  Share,  hare.  20.  Bear,  ear.  21. 
Heel,  eel.  22.  Bass,  ass.  23.  Goat,  oat.  24.  Rice,  ice. 

25.  Spike,  pike,  Ike.  2G.  Sea-lion.  27.  Promise  little 
and  do  much. — 406.  One  ought  to  manage,  arrange,  and 
superintend  all  his  own  business. — 407.  Fort  Wayne  (four 
twain).  (This  Rebus  has  met  with  universal  approval). 


Correct  answers  to  more  or  less  of  the  puzzles  have 
been  sent  by  Willie  Webster,  M.  St.  John,  Susie  H., 
M.  C.  S.,  M.  Soule,  J.  L.  W.,  J.  Corbett,  F.  W.  H.,  N.  Y. 


411.  Illustrated  Rebus. — Words  used  by  the  weather- 


wise  or  otherwise. 

H.,  J.  E.  S.  D.,  A.  A.  M.,  C.  A.  S.,  S.  L.  D.,  W.  Taylor, 
W.  II.  R.,  Laura  E.,  M.  T.,  O.  A.  G.,  M.  C.,  W.  II.  &  S. 

G.  K.,  J.  II.  B.,  Gipsy  Jane,  M.  B.  C.,  C.  II.  K.,  R.  B.  E., 
J.  W.  L.,  Emma  D.,  H.  E.  P.,  M.  St.  J.,  J.  P.,  W.  W.  Y., 

H.  P.,  E.  M.  II.,  L.  E.  M.,  L.  S.  G„  M.  M.  M.,  Ainslee 
Bros.,  U.  II.  W.,  B.  W.  P.,  and  J.  B. 

AUNT  SUE’S  NOTICES  TO' CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  A.  B.  Some  of  those  “  proverbial  ”  words,  I  think, 
might  be  considered  obsolete. 

H.  II.  Clarke.  Thanks  for  your  puzzles,  which  are 
very  good.  It  is  quite  a  relief  to  not  find  any  numerical 
enigmas  nor  cross-word  enigmas  among  them.  I  should 
prefer  giving  the  puzzlers  your  first  item  to  square, 
rather  than  describe  each  word,  if  yo  have  no  objection. 

Nevvy.  “  Rich  ”  and  “  pretty.”  Bless  me  I  it  must 
be  some  other  party.  But  proceed  to  “  cultivate,”  I’m 
willing.  Give  my  love  to  your  “mother”  for  the  “sis¬ 
ter’s”  sake. 
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Maggie  C.  The  idea  of  addressing  your  Auntie  as 
“  Bear  Sir !” 

Mocking  Bird  and  Jennie  Foster.  Tlie  way  to  find 
out  “  how  to  solve  ”  any  puzzle  is  to  study  the  answer 
and  the  puzzle  together. 

Blue  Bird  thinks  that  Hautboy  must  subsist  on 
“  stews  and  soups perhaps  that  is  what  makes  him  such 
a  “  broth  of  a  boy.”  I  believe  that  is  complimentary  ;  if 
not,  I  take  it  all  back. 

Andrew  M.  G.  How  you  must  enjoy  having  earned 
your  paper,  when  many  boys,  who  are  not  “  cripples,” 
don’t  earn  their  salt. 

Lillie  S.  Gotwalt.  Can  you  tell  me  why  young  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  answer  puzzles,  like  to  sign  young  ladies’ 
names  ? 

B.  W.  P.  The  “prize”  has  been  a  gold  pen,  to  gen¬ 
tlemen  ;  but  you  will  see  a  change  in  the  prize  pro¬ 
gramme  with  this  number. 

John  C.  Watson.  Bo  you  know  how  fortunate  you 
are  to  have  a  mother  who  is  willing  and  who  has  the  time 
to  enter  into  your  amusements  ? 

Toccoa  Cozart.  (Have  we  an  Indian  among  us ! 
Whence  came  such  a  name?)  You  are  welcome  to  our 
“charmed  circle.”  I  cannot  tell  you  “the  age  of  my 
oldest  correspondent,”  but  I  am  proud  to  say  that  some 
of  them  are  grandmothers  and  grandfathers.  Some  are 
BO  young  that  they  print  their  little  letters ;  and  some 
younger  yet  get  their  sisters  or  other  relative  to  write  for 
them.  One  little  chap,  in  his  dictation,  said :  “  Tell 
Aunt  Sue  I  failed  in  the  water."  I  like  to  have  the  little 
ones  make  a 'household  word  of  “  Aunt  Sue.” 

Willie  S.  On.  What  is  the  matter,  dear,  with  “Be¬ 
trothal  ?  ”  Suppose  you  look  in  your  big  dictionary  and 
make  your  mind  easy. 


Harold  Frotiunghah  sends  258  words  made  from  the 
word  “valentines.”  Can  any  one  make  more  words 
out  of  that  one,  or  out  of  any  other  word  of  ten  letters  ? 
I  fancy  they  can.  (He  does  not  use  the  plurals  except 
when  they  have  a  different  signification.) 

H.  W.  Otis.  Thanks  for  your  puzzles  and  rebuses,  so 
good,  and  so  modestly  presented. 

Horace  Miller.  Bid  you  receive  your  anagram 
letters  ? 

Maggie  B.  C.  Yes,  dear,  your  answers  were  quite 
right  as  far  as  they  went. 

Mt.  Vernon.  (No  signature.)  You  must  remember 
that  the  Agriculturist  is  issued  long  before  its  date. 

Thanks  for  Puzzles,  etc.,  to  B.  W.  P.,  S.  L.  B.,  E.  L. 
C.,  Aunt  Molly,  G.  M.  B.,  G.  B.  C.,  and  W.  W.  Y. 

TUE  PRIZE. 

I  have  boon  very  much  exercised  this  month  upon  the 
question  of  who  deserved  the  prize.  First  came  S.  L. 
Dimon,  who  answered  all  but  Nos.  17  and  407 ;  then  Blue 
Bird,  who  misses  16  and  407 ;  then  Star  and  Crescent, 
who  misses  27  and  406.  Now  come  Lillie  Streeper  and 
John  A.  Boston,  who  both  fail  on  407  ;  and  now  we  have 
three  who  answer  the  whole  list  (leaving  out  No.  18,  of 
course,  as  it  was  faulty).  Nevvy,  W.  F.  Curtiss,  and  0. 
B.  Joyful.  O.  B.  J.  gives  the  original  answer  to  No.  13, 
and  I  suppose  I  might  decide  that  he  wins  the  prize  ;  but 
Nevvy  and  W.  F.  C.  give  “  knotless,”  which  is  certainly 
unexceptionable.  So  I  have  concluded  to  give  each  one 
a  gold  pen,  instead  of  drawing  lots. 

The  Anagram  Prize  was  drawn,  from  among  fifty-two 
names,  by  Clara  It.  Taylor,  Oakfield,  Genesee  Co., 
N.  Y.  I  hope  the  pleasure  that  the  other  fifty-one  took 
in  solving  the  anagrams  will  compensate  them  for  their 
trouble  in  writing  the  answers. 


Joist  Bffatclied. 

The  above  picture  was  made  for  you,  Boys  and  Girls ; 
but'l  wonder  if  any  of  you  will  be  as  much  amused  with 
it  as  I  was  when  I  first  saw  it.  You  may  think  it  strange 
that  one  old  enough  to  be  your  grandfather  can  find 
amusement  in  a  picture  for  children.  You  must  not  sup¬ 
pose,  that  we  old  fellows  are  going  to  let  you  young  ones 
have  all  the  fun.  Now,  is  not  there  something  right 
funny  in  the  expression  of  the  little  chick  that  is  looking 
at  the  broken  egg-shell.  His  countenance  says  as  plainly 
as  can  be,  “  Bid  I  come  out  of  that?”  “How  did  I  ever 
get  into  “  such  a  little  brittle  cell  ?”  Poor  cliicky,  he  is 
only  puzzling  himself  about  that  which  lias  proved  too 
much  for  much  larger  bipeds  without  bill  and  feathers. 
We  daily  hear  and  read  of  wonderful  discoveries  and 
mysterious  things,  but  after  all  there  is  nothing  more 
wonderful  than  the  egg  we  eat  at  breakfast.  If  we  ex¬ 
amine  it  ever  so  closely,  we  find  in  it  nothing  like  a 
chicken,  and  not  the  least  sign  of  life.  Yet  twenty-one 
days  under  the  hen  brings  out  of  the  shapeless,  mass  of 
white  and  yolk,  bones,  flesh,  down,  bill,  and  claws,  and 
all  these  belonging  to  a  living  and  moving  thing  1  What 
are  the  most  wonderful  feats  of  magicians  compared  to 
this  7  The  chick  standing  behind  the  first  one  has  an 
air  of  wisdom.  It  was  probably  hatched  some  hours  be¬ 
fore  the  other,  has  seen  something  of  the  world,  and 
looks  with  a  feeling  of  contempt  upon  the  later  comer. 
It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  seen  something  of  this  feel¬ 
ing  shown  by  individuals  who  were  not  chickens.  Then 
there  is  the  little  fellow  that  has  picked  his  shell  and  has 
not  come  out.  I  wonder  what  it  is  thinking  about.  It 
evidently  is  not  in  a  hurry  to  try  the  n'ew  world,  the 
light  of  which  has  just  come  into  its  narrow  dwelling. 
I  think  this  not  only  a  very  pretty,  but  a  suggestive  pic¬ 
ture,  and  I  hope  you  will  agree  with— The  Boctor. 
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The  First  Premium  for  the  best  Tin-Lined 
Lead  Pipe  was  awarded*!?)’  the  American  Institute 
Fair  to  the  Colwell’s  Shaw  &  Willard  M.  F.  G. 
Co.,  No.  213  Centre  street,  New  York,  Manufactu¬ 
rers  of  Tin-Lined  Lead  Pipe,  Block-Tin  Pipe, 
Lead  Pipe,  Sheet  Lead,  Solder,  etc.  Orders 
solicited.  Tin-Lined  Lead  Pipe  is  15  cents  a 
pound,  for  all  sizes.  Warranted  to  be  stronger 
than  Lead  Pipe  of  the  same  weight  and  size,  and 
free  from  Lead  or  Zinc  Poison  or  Iron  Rust.  Cir¬ 
cular  and  sample  of  Pipe  sent  by  mail,  free.  Ad¬ 
dress  as  above. 


Facts  for  Housekeepers. — Wc  advise  every 
woman  who  washes,  to  get  a  Doty  Washer  and  a 
Universal  Wringer.  Get  them  if  you  have  to  live 
on  one  meal  a  day.  You  have  no  idea  of  their  ex¬ 
cellence.  They  will  save  money,  strength,  and  even 
your  life. — Philadelphia  (Pa.),  Christian  Recorder. 


American  Fruit-Preserving  Powder. — The  cheap¬ 
est  and  best  method  for  preserving  ail  kinds  of  Fruits, 
"Vegetables,  etc.,  without  air-tighting  the  -jars,  and  with 
or  without  Sugar ;  it  is  particularly  desirable  for  Straw¬ 
berries,  Raspberries,  and  Cherries,  to  retain  their  color. 
Sold  by  Merchants  and  Agents  everywhere. — L.  P.  Wok- 
ball  &  Co.,  Proprietors,  153  Chambers-st.,  N.  Y. 


pjj  ITTIfi  Safest  and  best  illuminating  oil  ever  made. 
1  *  1  &  Does  not  take  fire  or  explode  if  the  lamp  is 

A  mI>ma  1  upset ’or  broken.  Over  lOO.OOl)  families  con- 
ASLlRil  tinue  to  use  it,  and  no  accidents  of  any 
wi  description  have  occurred  from  it. 

ATT  Oil  House  of  Charles  Pratt,  Established 

WUii  1710,  New  York. 


Every  Person 

Living  at  the  East,  who  contemplates  removing  to  the 
West,  and  every  person,  East  or  West,  who  is  not  already 
a  Subscriber,  and  who  desires  the  latest,  most  thorough  and 
reliable  information  of  practical  value  concerning  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  West  and  Northwest,  par¬ 
ticulars  relating  to  the  public  domain,  character  of  West- 
ern  soils,  th.e  most  successful  modes  for  their  cultivation, 
etc.,  etc.,  should  not  fail  to  subscribe  for  THE  PRAIRIE 
FARMER,  a  handsome  illustrated  Weekly,  now  in  its 
thirtieth  year,  and  the  leading  Journal  of  its  class  at  the 
West. 

Terms,  $•'2.00  per  year  ;  three  months,  on  trial,  for  50  cents. 
Specimen  copy  free.  Liberal  terms  to  Club  Agents.  Send 
for  our  new  Premium  List,  now  ready.  Address, 

PRAIRIE  FARMER  COMPANY,  Chicago,  Ill. 


ATTENTION  IS  CALLED  TO  OCR 
LARGE  STOCK  OF 

WALTHAM 

WATCHES, 

And  we  submit  the  following  reasons  why  they  should  he 
preferred  to  any  other  American  Watches : 

In  the  first  place,  the  Waltliam  Company  is  the  oldest,  and 
lias  had  fourfold  the  experience  of  any  others  engaged  in 
the  business  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  second  place,  the  machinery  in  use  by  the  Waltham 
Company  is  far  more  perfect  and  varied,  and  as  a  result,  the 
Watches  are  of  far  higher  grade  and  of  greater  variety,  and 
are  placed  in  the  market  at  much  lower  prices  than  any 
others,  quality  and  style  fully  considered. 

In  the  third  place,  the  Waltham  Watch  is  now  a  staple 
article,  its  reputation  fully  established,  and,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  is  sold  at  less  profit  than  any  others  in  the  market. 


BALL,  BLACK  &  CO., 

Nos.  565  &  567  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Goods  sent  by  Express,  C.O.D. 


Newspaper 

Advertising. 

A  Book  of  125  pages,  contains  a  list  of  the  best  AmericaTi 
Advertising  Mediums, giving  the  names,  circulations,  and  full 
particulars  concerning  the  leading  Daily  and  Weekly  Political 
and  Family  Newspapers,  together  with  all  those  having  large 
circulations,  published  in  the  interest  of  Religion,  Agriculture, 
literature,  &c.,  &c.  Every  advertiser,  and  every  person  who 
contemplates  becoming  such,  will  find  this  book  of  great  value. 
Mailed  free  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  fifteen  cents.  GEO. 
P.  ROWELjL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  40  Park  Row,  New  York. 

The  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Leader ,  in  its  issue  of  May  29, 1870, 
says:  “  The  firm  which  issues  this  interesting  and  valuable 
book,  is  the  largest  and  best  Advertising  Agency  in  the  United 
States,  and  we  can  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of 
those  who  desire  to  advertise  their  business  scientifically  and 
systematically  in  such  a  way:  that  is,  so  to  secure  the  largest 
amount  of  publicity  for  the  feast  expenditure  of  money/’ 


42  ^0  a  with  Stencil  and  Key-Check  Dies. 

Don’t  fail  to  secure  Circular  and  Samples,  free. 
Address  S.  M.  SPENCER,  Brattleboro,  Yt. 


WALTHAM  WATCHES 


WAKING’S 


The  above  represents,  01 

patent  Micrometrical  Regulator  used  on  me  wiuuiimi 
Watch,  known  as  the  Railroad  Timekeeper.  By  it  the 
slightest  variation  can  he  easily  corrected.  This  and  other 
valuable  improvements  make  this  particular  grade  the  best 
Watch  in  the  world  for  Travelers,  Engineers,  and  Con¬ 
ductors. 

It  is  fully  described  with  prices  in  our  Descriptive  Cata¬ 
logue.  Write  for  it,  and  state  that  you  saw  this  notice  in 
the  American  Agriculturist. 


HOWARD  &  CO,, 

No.  865  BROADWAY,  New  York. 

CrE®.  A.  PRINCE  &  CO. 
ORGANS 

AND 

MELODEONS. 


The  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Most  Perfect  Manufactory  in  the 
United  States. 

47,000 

Now  in  use. 

No  other  Musical  Instrument  ever  obtained  the  same 
popularity. 

Send  for  Price-Lists. 

Address  BUFFALO,  N.  Y., 

Or  CHICAGO,  II,  L,. 


THE 

PHIL ADBLPniA  LAWN  MOWERS. 

Five  sizes,  from  $13.00  to  $75.00.  Send  for  Descriptive 
Circular. 

GRAHAM,  EM  LEV  &  PASSMORE, 
Patentees  and  Manufacturers. 

631  Market-st.,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 


COLOR  ON  LAWNS. 

Read  Mr.  E.  M.  Copeland’s  paper  on  sub-tropical  Gardening 
in  "Old  and  New”  for  May,  price  35  cents  (mailed  postpaid.) 

83'"’  On  receipt  of  $1.00  "  Old  and  New  ”  will  be  sent  for 
four  (4)  months,  to  new  Subscribers,  on  a  Trial  Subscription. 
ROBERTS  BROS.,  Publishers, 

143,  Washington  Street,  Room  11,  Boston,  Mass. 


jrKOY  CITY  COLLEGE,  Pittsburgh, 

”  Pa. — The  oldest,  largest,  best  conducted,  and  most  ■widely 
patronized  business  col  letre  in  the  United  States.  For  Cir¬ 
culars,  address  J.  C.  SMITH,  A.  M.,  Principal. 

’IHIITTYCS  MACHOERY- Any  part 
I’  *L  of  the  machinery  in  a  six  run  Flouring  Mill,  for  sale 
at  a  great  bargain.  In  first-rate  condition. 

J.  WILLARD  SMITH,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Prize  Strawberry  Exhibition. 

Three  Hundred  Dollars  to  toe 
Awarded  in  Prizes. 

Encouraged  by  the  successful  results  of  our  first  Straw¬ 
berry  Exhibition,  held  last  June,  and  at  the  request  of  many 
amateur  growers  and  market-gardeners,  we  propose  to 
hold  another  Exhibition  at  our  Store  about  the  middle  of 
June.  at.  which  the  above  sum  will  be  awarded  in  premiums. 
Schedules  of  prizes,  with  exact  date  of  exhibition,  will  be 
mailed  to  all  applicants.  Intending  Exhibitors  will  please 
give  us  early  notice. 


B.  K.  BLISS  &  SO  MS, 

Nos.  23  Park  Place,  and  20  Murray  Sfc.,  New  York. 

OVEIS,  m  A 

20  000  H 

Pairs  sold  to  Farmers.  Every  pair  fits  and  gives  the  most 
entire  satisfaction.  Finest  Shoe  in  the  world  for  Farmers. 
Excludes  dirt.  No  hard  seams ;  no  strings.  Send  for  a  pair. 
Form  your  Clubs.  Don’t  forget  to  ask  your  Merchants  for 
the  Champion  Shoe.  See  large  cut  and  full  particulars,  page 
153,  April  No.  Am.  Agriculturist.  A.  BALLARD  &  SOS, 
355  ami  34  Vescy-st.reet, 

P,  O.  Box  5,000,  New  Yorh. 

d^MISAP  FARM  A.  B'Bifl'BT  LA  YDS, 

pleasant  Homes,  ami  Village ’Lots,  may  he  had  at 


BRICKSBURG-,  1ST.  J., 

Only  44  miles  from  New  York,  and  railroad  direct  to 
Philadelphia  ;  soil  superior  for  all  crops ;  climate  mild  and 
proverbially  healthy ;  water  soft  and  pure;  no  fever  and 
ague.  Price  $25  per  a  are  and  upward.  Terms  ea«y.  For 
Circulars  and  Maps,  sent  free,  address  R.  CAMPBELL, 
153  Broadway,  New  York,  or  Bricksbnrg,  Ocean  Co.,  N.  J. 


BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS. 

DRAINING  FOR  PROFIT 

AND 

DRAINING  FOR  HEALTH. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jit., 

Engineer  of  the  Drainage  of  Central  Park,  New  York.. 

CONTENTS. 

Land  to  be  Deained  ;  How  Drains  Act  ;  How  to 
Make  Drains  ;  How  to  Take  Care  of  Draws  ; 
What  Draining  Costs;  Will  It  Pay?  How  to  Make 
Tiles  ;  Reclaiming  Salt  Marshes  ;  House  and  Town 
Drainage. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  NOTICES  BY  TEE  PRESS. 

He  (the  author)  describes  the  action  of  draining  upon 
the  soil,  the  construction  of  single  drains  and  systems  of 
drains,  the  cost  and  the  profit  of  thorough  drainage,  the 
making  of  tiles,  and  the  reclaiming  of  salt  marshes, 
treats  sensibly  of  malarial  diseases,  and  closes  with  a 
chapter  which  should  be  widely  read,  on  house  drainage 
and  town  sewerage  in  their  relations  to  the  public  health. 

[. Portland  (Me.)  Press. 

Nowhere  does  this  book  merit  a  wider  circulation  than 
in  the  West.  Every  year  adds  to  the  thousands  of  dollars 
lost  to  this  State  from  want  of  proper  surface  drainage, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  added  gain  to  result  from  a  com¬ 
plete  system  of  under-drainage.  This  book  will  prove 
an  aid  to  any  farmer  who  may  consult  it. 

[Chicago  (111.)  Republican . 

A  Book  that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Farmer. 
SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.50. 

EARTH-CLOSETS1 

AND 

EARTH-SEWAGE. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr.,  (of  Ogden  Farm]. 

INCLUDING : 

The  Earth  System  (Details). 

The  Manure  Question. 

Sewage  and  Cess- pool  Diseases. 

The  Dry -Earth  System  for  Cities  and  Town?. 

The  Details  op  Earth  Sewage. 

The  Philosophy  op  The  Earth  System. 

With  Seventeen  Illustrations. 

Paper  Covers,  Price,  Post-paid  50  cts* 

ELEMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

A  BOOK  FOB  YOUNG  FARMERS, 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr., 

Formerly  Agricultural  Engineer  of  the  Central  Park,  in 
New  York. 

CAREFULLY  REVISED. 

CONTENTS. 

The  Plant  ;  The  Soil  ;  Manures  ;  Mechanical  Cul¬ 
tivation  ;  Analysis. 

Tlie*foregoing  subjects  arc  all  discussed  in  plain  and 
simple  language,  that  any  farmer’s  boy  may  understand. 
The  book  is  written  by  a  successful  practical  farmer,  and 
is  full  of  information,  good  advice,  and  sound  doctrine. 

HORACE  GREELEY  says  of  it;  “Though  dealing 
with  facts  unfamiliar  to  many,  there  is  no  obscure  sen¬ 
tence,  and  scarcely  a  hard  word  in  the  book  ;  its  254  Mr, 
open  pages  may  be  read  in  the  course  of  two  evenings 
and  thoroughly  studied  in  the  leisure  hours  of  a  week ; 
and  we  pity  the  man  or  boy,  however  old  or  young,  who 
can  find  it  dull  reading.  Hardly  any  one  is  so  wise  that 
he  will  not  learn  something  of  value  from  its  perusal ;  no 
one  is  so  ignorant  or  undeveloped  that  he  cannot  generally 
understand  it ;  and  no  farmer  or  farmer’s  son  can  study  it 
thoughtfully  without  being  a  better  and  more  successful 
cultivator  than  before.” 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.00. 

Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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NEW  STYLES!  REDUCED  PRICES ! 

BUY  THE  BEST  ! 


ED  BY  ADRIANCE, PLATT &C0 


STYLES,  SIZES  &  PRICES  TO  SUIT  ALL  FARMERS 

Descriptive  Ciroulara  Forwarded  by  MaiL 

FRANK  MILLEB/S 

Mowing  Machine  Oil, 

A  Splendid  Lubricator, 
FREE  FROM  GUM! 

Put  up  in  attractive  style  in  tin  cans,  also  is  bulk.  It 
answers  also  equally  well  for  general  lubricating  purposes. 
Manufactured  by  FRANK  MILLER  &  CO.,  18  and  20  Cedar 
Street,  New  York1. 

THE  GLEN  &  HALL 

Grain  and  Clover  'Tliresltiiig'  and 
Separating  Marliines. 

Address  Tlie  Glen  &  Hall  Manufacturing  Co., 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  or  DETROIT,  MICH. 
Catalogues  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

II  ARC'S  PATENT 
TWO-SIORSE  CULTIVATOR, 

Was  awarded  tlic  First  Premium  at  the  K.  Y. 
State  Fair,  1870. 

It  is  superior  to  the  best  Wheel  Cultivator.  The  depth  is 
regulated  perlectiy  without  the  use  of  wheels.  The  draft  is 
reduced  nearly  one-half.  It  may  be  drawn  close  to  a  tree  or 
plant  without  injuring  it.  It  levels  and  fits  the  earth  for  the 
Mowing  Machine  better  than  any  cultivator  in  use.  It  is 
not  disturbed  by  small  elevations  or  depressions  in  the 
earth,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Wheel  cultivator. 

Price,  $20. 

Manufactured  by 

C.  C.  BRADLEY  &  SON.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


GILBERT  ANI>  I>CKANI>'S  PAT. 
VEGETABLE  KNIFE 

Is  unsurpassed  for  removing  eyes  from  Potatoes  and  defect¬ 
ive  places  from  all  vegetables  designed  for  the  table ;  also, 
for  preparing  Peaches,  Pears,  etc.,  for  canning.  The  Scoop 
at  the  end  of  the  blade  removes  defective  places  without 
waste,  leaving  the  vegetables  looking  smooth  and  nice. 
Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Sample,  with  Circular  of 
prices,  sent,  postage-paid,  for  25  cents.  Address 

F.  DUItAND,  Derby,  Conn. 


Clipper 


s 


EldF- ACTING  GATES. 

Nicholson's  Patent  Self-Acting  Car¬ 
riage  Gate  and  Self-Shutting  Hand  Gates  are  the 
latest  improved  and  best  in  the  world. 

For  illustrated  Circulars  and  Price-list  send  to  the 

American  Gate  Co.,  Cleveland,  0.,  or  Baltimore,  Md. 

T  INTON CO.’S  POTTERY  WARE  ~MA- 

-R-4  CHINES.— One  Machine,  with  three  hoys,  will  make 
per  hour  1,000  pots  superior  to  those  made  by  hand.  These 
Machines  are  worked  by  hand,  horse,  or  steam-power. 

The  pot  comes  from  the  mold  complete,  save  the  burning. 
This  Machine  is  the  invention  of  a  practical  potter  of  40 
years’  experience. 

For  further  information  as  regards  shop,  county,  or  State 
rights,  address, 

LINTON  &  CO., 

_.  _.  Cor.  Lexington  and  Pine-streets,  Baltimore,  Md. 

IUe  State  of  Massachusetts  disposed  of. 


rtnilESE  CELEBRATED  MA- 

A  CHINES  are  made  in  four  sizes  as  Mowers. 

No.  1.  One-Horse,  80-incU  Wheel . cuts  3Kfeet. 

“  2.  Light  Two-Horse,  30-inch  wiieel .  “  4 

“  3.  Medium  Two-Horse,  32-inch  wheel .  “  IK  “ 

“  4.  LargeTwo-IIorse,  30-inch  wheel .  “  4H  or  5. 

To  the  No.  4  is  attached  for  reaping  either  a  Dropper  or  a 
Self-Rake,  and  the  change  is  so  easily  made  that  not  over 
live  or  ten  minutes’  time  is  required,  and  only  two  pins  and 
two  nuts  have  to  he  removed  and  replaced.  As  a  Reaper 
the  Clipper  cuts  5>£  feet  in  width,  and  the  liight  of  cut 
ranges  from  three  to  eighteen  inches,  and  can  he  quickly 
and  easily  regulated.  It  is  perfectly  balanced,  leaving  no 
weight  on  the  necks  of  the  team. 

Its  EXTRAORDINARY  LIGHTNESS  of  draft  takes  one- 
third  of  tlie  labor  oil'  the  team.  The  adjustability  of  the 
finger-bar  to  cut  high  or  low,  without  stopping  the  team,  is 
worth  $25  on  any  machine.  It  is  the  only  Mower  that  has 
the  true  center  draft,  in  accordance  with  correct  mechanical 
principles.  In  short,  it  is  the  lightest,  the  most  durable,  the 
least  complicated,  the  most  perfectly  constructed,  and  the 
most  symmetrical  in  design  of  any  implement  of  its  class. 
Farmers,  the  Clipper  is  the  Horses’  Friend,  and  you 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  their  welfare.  Send  for  pamphlet. 
Investigate,  see  or  write  to  some  one  wlio  has  used  the 
Clipper.  See  the  machine  yourself  before  you  buy  any  other. 

THE  CLIPPER  MOWER  &  REAPER  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  6,173.  154  Chambers  Street,  Sew  York. 

TAYLOR’S  PATENT 


Steel-Tooth  Hay  and  Grain  Rake,  and 
Patent  Tedder  Attachment. 

Over  14,000  iu  Use,  185  First  Prizes 
and  Premiums  Awarded. 

The  Teetli  are  Cast-steel,  of  an  oval  shape,  therefore  giv¬ 
ing  more  strength  than  any  round  tooth  of  the  same  weight. 
With  011c  liorse  and  tv  Hoy,  can  rake  from  30  to 
35  acres  per  day,  which  will  soon  pay  for  a  Rake.  It 
has  been  thoroughly  tested  in  36  States,  Territories, 
and  Canada.  We  invite  farmers  and  dealers  to  exam¬ 
ine  our  Rake.  If  there  is  no  Agent  in  your  locality,  address 
B.  C.  TAYLOR  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
DAYTON,  OHIO. 

Double  Harpoon 

Morse  May -Forte. 

Highest  award  and  Bronze  Medal 

at  the  New  York  State  Fair  and  Trial  in  1870. 

Thirty  Premiums  in  1870. 
Endorsed  by  1000  Farmers  in  1870. 
Descriptive  Catalogue  Sent  Free. 

Pennock  Manufacturing  Co. 

Hewlett  Square,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

IMPORTANT  TO  FARMERS. 

Ilinman’s  Railway  Hay  Conveyor,  used  with  Horse-Fork , 
will  carry  Hay  or  Grain  to  the  most  remote  part  of  the 
mow,  cither  from  the  barn-floor,  or  the  outside.  Circulars 
sent  free. 

HOMER  W.  FITCH  &  CO., 

Idtligow,  Dutckcss  Co.,  N.  Y. 

American  Submerged  Pump. 

“THE  BEST  PUMP  IN  THE  WORLD.” 

See  February  number,  page  45;  also  the  Premium-list, 
page  73,  of  tlie  Am.  Agriculturist.  They  never  deceive  the 
Farmers. 

We  warrant  our  Pumps  to  flo  all  we  claim  for 
tlie m  on  our  Circulars.*  Send  for  Circulars  or  orders 
to  the 

BRIDGEPORT  M’F’G.  CO., 

No.  55  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  town. 

RIZE  MEDAL  SCROLL  SAW;  also,  Foot 

l’ower  Scroll  Saw  and  Lathe,  combined. 

THUS.  It.  CORNELL,  Derby,  Conn. 


WOOD’S 

CELEBRATED 


Prices  reduced  for  1871. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

Address, 

WALTER  A.  WOOD, 

Pres’t. 

Hoosic  Falls,  1ST.  Y., 

Or  44  Cortlandt-st.  Mew  York. 

CULTIVATING  TOOLS 

FOR  HOED  CROPS. 

Onr  Stock  of  the  above,  both  of  our  own  and  other’s 
make,  is  unequalled  in  its  extent,  and  in  the  excellence  of 
tlie  various  patterns. 

HARVESTING  TOOLS. 

Orders  filled  Promptly. 

We  invite  correspondence  from  all  who  need  such  imple¬ 
ments,  or  any  kind  of  implements,  Seeds,  or  Fertilizers 
for  Farm  or  Garden  use. 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  376.  189  &  191  Water  St., 

Hew  York. 

MASON  C.  WELD,  formerly  Associate  Editor  American 
Agriculturist ,  Consulting  Agriculturist. _ 

PORTABLE  HULLS. 

Grist-Mill,  Two  Run  of  Stone,  Com¬ 
plete  lor  $1,200.  For  Corn-Meal, 
Wheat-Flouring  and  Stock  Feed, 
Bolts,  Smutters,  Corn-Shellers,  Flour- 
Packers,  Hominy-Mills.  Belting,  Picks 
and  Mill-Work  generally. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 

ISAAC  STRAUB  &  C0„ 

Cincinnati,  O. 

FROM  4  to  500  Horse¬ 
power,  including  Corliss 
Engines,  Slide  Valve  Stationary 
Engines,  Portable  Engines,  etc. 
Also  Circular  Saw-Mills,  Shafting, 
Pulleys,  etc.,  Wheat  and  Corn- 
Mills,  Circular  Saws,  etc. 

Send  for  Price-list. 

"Wood  &  Mann  Steam- 

Engine  Company,, 
Works— Utica,  N.  Y. 
Principal  Office, 

42  Cortlandt  Street, 

_ New  York. _ 

K  For  PRINTERS, 

FARMERS, 

CHEESE  MAKERS,  &c. 

THE  SIMPLEST, 

Cheapest,  and  Best 

Ever  offered  to  the  Public. 

_  53?-  For  Circular  send  to 

SKINNER  &  WALRATH,  Ciiittcnango.  N.  Y. 


Hutchinson1! 


Family  Cider  and  Wine  Mill, 
With  single  or  double  curb,  is  the 
cheapest  and  best ;  grinds  fine,  fast, 
and  easy:  makes  pure  wine  and  sweet 
cider,  and  saves  all  tlie  fruit.  More 
than  20, 000  now  in  use. 

Daniels’  Power  Mill, 
Forlakge  manufacturers,  is  not  liable 
to  injury,  and  makes  more  cider  from 
the  fruit  than  any  other;  also,  large 
and  small  presses  and  serwes. 

Tlie  Copper  Strip  Feed  Cutter,  Nisli- 
witz  Pulverizing  Harrow,  and  the  Burch 
Universal  Plow,  will  be  used  by  every 
Farmer  as  soon  as  known.  Send  for 
Circulars. 

Peckskill  Plow  Works,  94  .Beckman  St.,  N.  Y., 

Or  Cl  Mcrwin  St,.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Harder’s  Premium  Railway  Horse  Power 
nml  Combined  Thresher  and  Cleaner, 


iTwO'GoLD  Medals 

AWARDED  ONE  MACHINE. 


At  the  Great  National  Trial,  at  Auburn,  N.  Y, 

For  “  Slow  and  easy  movement  of  horses,  15  rods  less 
than  V/z  miles  per  hour,  Mechanical  Construction  of  the 
very  best  kind,  thorough  and  conscientious  '.workman¬ 
ship  and  material  in  every  place,  nothing  slighted,  excel- 
lentwork,  <fcc.,”  as  shown  by  official  Report  of  Judges. 
Threshers,  Separators,  Fanning  Mills,  Wood  Saws, 
Seed  Sowers  and  Planters,  all  of  the  best  in  Market. 
Catalogue  with  price,  full  information,  and  Judges 
Renort  of  Auburn  Trial  sent  free.  Address 

MINARD  HARDER, 

_ Cobleskill.  Schoharie  Co..  FL  Y. 

THE  BRINKEflllOFF  CORN-SHELLER. 

It  Shells  !  It  Separates!  It  Cleans! 

The  IT.  S.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  says,  in  his  report 
to  Congress :  “  It  is  the  very  best  ffand-Sheller  that  is  made 
in  the  'United  States."  The  American  Institute  Farmers’ 
Club  sav :  “  ft  is  the  best  Shelter  we  have  ever  met  with." 
The  officers  of  the  National  Implement  Trial  say:  “  It  is  the 
best  Corn-Shelter  we  ever  sale."  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
The  Western  Rural,  and  all  competent  judges,  concede  that 
it  is  the  very  best  Corn-Sheller  in  use. 

We  have  greatly  improved  the  working  of  the  Sheller,  by 
enlarging  the  gear  and  otherwise  perfecting  it  so  that  it  can 
be  run  with  about  one-half  the  power  formerly  required. 
Great  care  is  also  taken  to  make  them  strong  and  durable, 
and  it  is  now  fully  conceded  by  all  competent  judges  that  it 
is  incomparably  better  than  any  other  Corn-Sheller  ever 
made. 

First  Premiums  awarded  this  Slieller  at  every  State  Fair 
at  which  it  lias  been  exhibited,  including  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Delaware,  Louisiana,  Georgia,  and  New  York 
State  Fairs ;  also  at  a  large  number  of  County  Fairs  in  this 
and  other  States. 

Price,  No.  1,  $16 ;  No.  2,  heavier  and  stronger  made,  $20. 

Delivered  on  board  cars. 

Us?"  Persons  desiring  a  single  Sheller  will  insure  its  im¬ 
mediate  shipment  by  mailing  the  price,  either  by  P.  O.  Order, 
or  New  York  Draft,  to 

B.  B.  SNOW  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  and  Proprietors,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  . 

For  terms  to  Wholesale  Dealers  and  Agents,  and  for  right 
to  Manufacture,  apply  to  the  Proprietors. 


New  York  State  Apnltoral  forks 

WHEELER,  MELICK  &  CO., 

PROPRIETORS,  PATENTEES  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

RAILWAY  CHAIN  ANi»  LEYER 

]POWEH.S, 

Combined  Threshers  and  Winnowers,  Overshot-Threshers, 
Clover-Hullcrs,  Feed-Cutters,  Saw-Mills.  Horse-Rakes, 
Horse-Pitchforks,  Shingle-Machines,  &c.  Albany,  N.  Y. 


THERE  WERE  SOLD  IN  THE  YEAR  1870, 

8,841 

Of  Blatchley’s  Cucumber 


MARK. 


wood  pui^ps. 

Measuring  213,566  feet  in  length,  or  sufficient  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  for  A  Well  over  40  Miles  Deep, 

Simple  in  Construction;  Easy  in  Operation ;  Giving  no 
Taste  to  the  Water ;  Durable;  Reliable  and  Cheap.  These 
Pumps  are  their  own  best  recommendation.  For  sale  by 
Dealers  in  Hardware  and  Agricultural  Implements,  Plumb¬ 
ers,  Pump-Makers,  &c.,  throughout  the  country.  Circulars, 
&c.,  furnished  upon  application  by  mail  or  otherwise. 

Single  Pumps  forwarded  to  parties  in  towns  where  1  have 
no  agents,  upon  receipt  of  the  regular  retail  price. 

In  buying,  be  careful  that  your  Pump  hears  my  trade¬ 
mark  as  above,  as  I  guarantee  no  other. 

CHAS.  G.  BLATCHLEY,  Mannfr, 


.  Office  find  Wareroom  s 


624  anti  636  Filbert-st.,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 


“GET  TUTU  BEST.” 

GET  THE 

Blanchard  Churn. 

Sold  Everywhere.  Made  only  by 

Porter  Blanchard’s  Sons,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Wholesale  Agents, 

B.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO,  P.  0,  Box  376,  N.  Y,  City. 


SUBSTITUTES  for  HAY. 

FODDER  CORN  in  variety.— Large  Sweet,  Choice 
Western,  and  Southern  Dent  (3  bu.  per  acre). 
HUNGARIAN  GRASS,  especially  recommended  to 
produce  a  heavy  crop  of  hay  (1  bu.  per  acre),  $3.25  per  bu., 
including  bag. 

SWEDE  TURNIPS  in  variety.  Ruta-bagas, 
Russia  Turnips,  etc. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  <&  SEEDS, 
and  FERTILIZERS  especially  adapted  to  the  above. 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  376.  189  &  191  Water  St., 


WEIGHT’S  PATENT  CULTIVATOE. 


Price,  with  Plow  Attachment,  $15 ;  without,.  $9.  The  best 
implement  now  in  use  for  hilling  Corn,  Potatoes,  etc. 
A  crop  raised  without  the  use  of  a  hoe.  The  best  destroyer 
of  Quack  Wire  Grass  and  Weeds.  For  Sale  at  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Implement  Stores  in  the  country.  JOHN  CAN- 
TINE  &  CO.,  liSolc  Manufacturers,  Schenec¬ 
tady,  N.  Y.  Send  foe  a  Circular. 


BUY  A 

JFLIEN  CHURN 

AND 

Butter  Worker, 

Warranted  the  best 
Churn  in  use. 

Wholesale  Agents: 
Griffing  &  Co., 

New  York. 

Scobie  I!ked  &  Smith, 
Pittsburgh. 
G.  E.  Hutchinson, 

Cleveland. 
Samuel  Cupples, 

St.  Louis. 

Maeston  &  Peck  Bros., 
Chicago. 

Baker  &  Hamilton, 
San  Francisco. 
W.  C.  Chamberlain, 
Dubuque,  Iowa. 


CORN,  $1,000  GOLD. 

TRIAL  TEST  TO  BE  PUBLIC. 

PHILIP’S  PATENT  SPIRAL  HUSKER 

Against  the  world  to  Husk  more  Corn  in  given  time  with 
same  power  expended  without  injuring  Stalks  or  Corn.  For 
particulars  address  WM.  H.  HOAG, 

32  Courtlandt  St.,  New  York. 


AMERICAN  SILVER  CHAINS 

FOR 


AMERICAN  SILVER  WATCHES. 

A  beautiful  priced  Photograph  of  Chains  and  Bings  made 
by  A.  I.  ROOT  &  CO.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Trade  Price-list  on  application,  with  business  card,  sent 
free  to  any  address. 

"  1.500,000  ACRES 

7  of 

TME  RICHEST  FARMING  LANDS 

IN  THE  WOBLD. 

FOB  SALE  TO  ACTUAL  SETTLERS. 

NEOSHO  VALLEY,  KANSAS. 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Hallway  Co. 

Cabs' now  Running. 

The  Lands  now  offered  by  this  Company  are  mainly  within 
20  miles  of  each  side  of  the  road,  extending  170  miles 
along  the  NEOSHO  VALLEY,  the  richest,  finest,  and  most 
inviting  valley  for  settlement  in  the  West. 

One-third  of  the  labor  required  at  the  East  in  the  culture 
of  farms  will  insure  here  double  the  amount  of  crops. 

PRICE  OF  LAND.— $2  to  $8  per  acre  ;  credit  of  ten  years’ 
time. 

TERMS  OF  SALE.— One-tenth  down  at  time  of  purchase. 
No  payment  the  second  year.  One-tenth  every  year  after, 
until  completion  of  payments,  with  annual  interest. 

For  further  information  address 

ISAAC  T.  GOODNOW, 

Land  Commissioner,  Neosho  Falls,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE, 

Two  fine  Farms  in  Lunenburg  Co.,  Va„  60  miles  from  Rich¬ 
mond,  two  miles  from  depot ;  600  and  800  acres  respectively; 
good  land,  well  wooded  and  watered,  part  in  fine  clover  ; 
comfortable  dwellings  in  good  repair ;  climate  very  healthy; 

”  '•  '  .  w - — ’ — J-  -—rod  grist 

’  ap- 


No.  lit  Water  St.,  New  York. 


17AB.UABI.E  ESTATE  FOBS.  SAI.E 

*  near  ANNAPOLIS,  the  Capital  of  Maryland.— The 
undersigned  offers  for  sale  his  Farm,  known  as  “  Primrose,” 
containing  435X  acres ;  not  over  a  half-mile  by  water,  and 
a  mile  and  a  half  by  the  county  road  from  the  City.  All  of 
the  farm  buildings,  which  are  ample  for  all  the  wants  of 
such  property,  are  either  new  or  in  excellent  repair,  except 
tile  dwelling  house,  which  is  a  double,  two-story,  brick 
house  and  wing,  and  for  a  small  sum  can  be  made  a  first- 
class  residence. 

The  location  is  healthful  and  beautiful,  commanding  an 
extensive  view  of  the  waters  of  the  Bay,  and  the  grounds 
are  planted  with  shade-trees,  shrubbery,  and  flowers.  The 
cultivated  land  of  about  300  acres  has  all  been  heavily  limed 
and  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  all  the  crops  raised  jn  this  region,  hut  especially  adapted 
to  the  cultivation  of  melons,  berries,  vegetables,  and  all  tree 
fruits,  with  which  the  estate  is  abundantly  supplied,  and  for 
which  its  vicinity  to  Annapolis  and  access  to  Baltimore  by 
rail,  and  daily  and  nightly  by  steamer,  furnish  ready  sales. 
There  are  about  4,000  bearing  peach-trees;  500  pears,  dwarf 
and  standard ;  and  500  apple-trees  now  hearing,  or  all  rapid¬ 
ly  becoming  so,  on  this  property.  The  location  of  the  Naval 
Academy,  and  the  cultivated  society  of  the  City,  furnish 
superior  attractions  to  those  who  desire  recreation.  St. 
John’s  College,  and  excellent  Schools,  furnish  the  best  »p- 
portunity  for  educating  children,  whilst  the  growth  of  the 
City  is  rapidly  enhancing  the  value  of  all  property  in  the 
neighborhood. 

As  an  investment  for  future  advantages,  or  for  profit  from 
cultivation,  few  estates  in  the  country  present  greater  ad¬ 
vantages  than  the  purchase  of  the  property  bow  offered,  or 
than  the  terms  for  which  it  can  he  purchased. 

Price,  $25,000,  of  which  $10,000  to  he  paid  in  cash,  residue 
on  easy  terms  of  credit. 

FRANK.  H.  STOCKETT, 

Annapolis,  Bid. 


TWO  MILLION  ACRES 


FOB!  SAFE  BY  THE 

Bnrliitoii  and  In.  Rim  R.  R.  Co., 

On  Ten  Years’  Credit  at  6  per  cent.  Interest. 


No  part  of  principal  due  for  two  years,  and  thence  only 
one-ninth  yearly  till  paid  ill  full.  Products  will  pay  for 
land  and  improvements  much  within  the  limit  of  this  gener¬ 
ous  credit.  Better  terms  were  never  offered,  are  not  now, 
and  probably  never  will  be.  Now  is  the  time  for  all  to  get 
good  farms  and  homes  for  themselves  and  families. 

CIRCULARS  giving  full  particulars  are  supplied  gratis? 
and  any  wishing  to  induce  others  to  emigrate  with  them,  or 
to  form  a  colony,  are  invited  to  ask  for  all  they  want  to 
distribute.  Apply  to 

GEO.  S.  HARRIS,  Land  Comm’r. 
For  Iowa  Lands,  at  Burlington,  Iowa,  and 
For  Nebraska  Lands,  at  Uncoin,  Neb. 


T©  MARKET-GARDENERS. 

The  Subscriber,  having  ail  abundance  of  fine  land  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  small  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  and  convenient 
to  market,  desires  a  Partner  with  capital,  energy,  and  ex¬ 
perience.  References  given  and  required.  Address 

L.  C.  C.,  Easton,  Md. 


PRODUCTIVE  1'RUIT  FARM  of 

-B-  25  acres,  at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  for  sale.  Neat,  new  Cot¬ 
tage  of  8  rooms:  ground  full  of  bearing  fruits;  one  mile 
from  Station.  Price  low  and  terms  easy.  Particulars  of 
.1.  H.  JOHNSTON,  150  Bowery,  N.  Y„  or  E.  MORRIS,  Bur¬ 
lington,  N.  J.  Also,  two  smaller  farms,  full  of  fruit. 


AO  ENTS  WANTED  FOR 


Or,  Twelve  Years  among  the  Wild  Indians  of  the  Plains,, 

A  new  book  of  thrilling  interest  and  great  popularity. 
But  recently  issued  and  the  19 th  Thousand  already  in  press. 
In  no  sense  a  Novel .  but  a  record  of  an  actual  experience  on 
the  part  of  an  intelligent,  educated  Ohioan,  during  a  volun¬ 
tary  residence. of  over  12  years  among  the  Indians,  and  who 
is  still  in  the  Indian  country.  Send  for  Circulars  with  20 
sample  illustrations,  extracts,  terms  and  full  particulars,  or 
remit  at  once,  80  cents  for  outfit.  Address  C.  F.  Vent,  5 
College  Place,  N.  Y.,  or  38  W  4th  St..  Cincinnati,  0.,or  A.  H. 
Hubbard,  400  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  or  J.  S.  Goodman 
&  Co.,  Chicago. 


AGENTS  WANTED  FOR 


TIE  YEAR 
OF  RATTLES. 


A  History  of  the 
Franco-German 
"War.  By  Brockett. 


Accurate,  reliable,  and  complete.  The  only  one  published. 
Send  $1.50  for  outfit,  and  secure  the  best  territory  at  once. 
Address  J.  W.  GOODSPEICD  &  CO.,  New  York  or  Chicago. 


GARDENING  MADE  EASY. 

EVERY  MAN  MIS  OWN  GARDENER. 


PRICE  10  CENTS, 

And  with  the  addition  of  How  to  Cultivate  and  Keep  Sweet- 
Potatoes  at  the  North,  price  15  cents,  sent  by  mail. 

Address  J.  C.  THOMPSON, 

TompRYnsville,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 


CHEAPEST  BOOK-STORE  in  the  World. 

176.872  New  and  Old  Books  on  hand. 
Catalogues  Nos.  23  to  26,  free.  Send  stamp. 

B  LEGGAT  BROTHERS, 

3  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 
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Advertising  Rates. 

TERMS  —  (cash  before  insertion) : 

IN  ENGLISH  EDITION. 

Ordinary  Pages ,  SI  .50  per  line.  Less  than  4  lines,  $ 5. 
Open  Pages  (open  without  cutting),  S  a  per  line. 

Last  Page,  and  2 «!  and  3d  Cover  Pages— $3.50  per  line 
of  agate  space  for  each  insertion. — Page  next  to  Reading 
Matter  and  Last  Cover  Page— S3.00  per  line  of  agate  space. 

IN  GERMAN  EDITION. 

Ordinary  Pages,  25  cents  per  line.  Less  than  four  lines, 
$1.00  for  each  insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Last  Page,  40  cents  per  line  for  each 
insertion. 

IN  HEARTH  AND  HOME. 


Ordinary  pages,  per  line  (agate  measure) . 40  cents. 

7th,  19fh  and  20th  pages . 50  cents. 

Business  Notices . 60  cents. 

Last  page,  Main  Sheet . . . 75  cents. 

Address  all  orders  to 


ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway  New  York. 


Turnip  Seed 

FROM  SELECTED 
STOCK. 

BY  MAIL, 

Postage  Free, 


Per  oz. 

A  lb.  Per  lb. 
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60 

2.00 

.  10 
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1.00 

.  10 

30 
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.  10 

30 

1.00 

.  20 

60 

2.00 

i-Baga. 

...  10 

25 

75 

25 

75 

...  10 

25 

75 

30 

1.00 

...  10 

30 

1.00 

. . .  15 

1.25 

Early  Flat  Dutch . 

Early  Snow-ball . 

White-top  Strap-leaved . 

Bed-top  Strap-leaved . 

Large  White  Norfolk . 

Long  White  Tankard . 

Long  White,  or  Cow’s  Horn . 

White  Globe . 

Y'ellow  Malta . 

Early  Yellow  Finland . 

Yellow  Aberdeen  Purple-top .  10 

Robertson’s  Golden  Ball . 

Large  Yellow  Globe . 

Teltow,  or  Small  Berlin . 


Skirving’s  Purple-top . .  10 

Laing’s  Improved . 

Improved  American . 

Sweet  German. . 

Long'White  French. . . . 

Choice  Long  Orange  Carrot....  15 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS,  BY  MAIL, 

Postage  Free. 

The  Trophy  Tomato,  6  Plants,  60  cts. ;  per  doz.,  $1. 
Sweet-Potato,  Southern  Queen,  per  100,  $1.00. 

“  Nansemond,  per  100,  75  cts. 

LAWN  MOWERS. 

Hill’s  Patent  Improved,  the  Landscape,  the  Philadelphia, 
and  other  improved  Makes,  from  $13  to  $25  each. 

Circulars  on  application. 

RICHARDSON  &  GOULD, 

P.O.Box  5,134  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

American  Agriculturist  Building. 

GEMESEE  VALLEY 

NURSERIES, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

For  spring  of  1871,  we  offer  our  usual  large  and  well  as¬ 
sorted  stock  at 

VERY  LOW  PRICES. 

Catalogues  sent  on  application,  as  follows : 

No.  1,  Fruits,  10c.;  No.  2,  Ogsuiestal,  10c.;  No.  3, 
Greenhouse,  5c.  ;  No.  4,  Wholesale-list,  Gratis. 

FROST  &  CO., 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Address 


Superior  Dutch  Bulbs. 

BICHARD  LAUEIt,  52  Cedar-st.,  New  York,  Sole  Agent 
for  the  IT.  S.  of  Hie  celebrated  Florists,  Messrs.  L.  VAN 
WAVEBEN  &  CO.,  Holland,  whose  superior  productions 
are  unsurpassed,  is  now  prepared  to  receive  special  orders 
from  the  Trade.  All  orders  must  reach  me  before  the  1st 
of  July.  Catalogues  forwarded  upon  application.  Post- 
office  Box  1,033. 

A  III?  1  FI  HJHVJTFT!  For  n  well-established 
IIii.lI/  I?  jlitAJLil/  Nursery  west  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  on  leading  It.  B.  Present  crop  will  be  grown 
without  further  expense.  Applicant  must  be  prac¬ 
tical,  with  experience.  Lands  and  labor  will  be  lur- 
nished  in  the  future  against  a  small  capital.  Price  of  in¬ 
terest,  $1,500,  in  easy  instalments.  For  particulars  ad¬ 
dress  D.  C.  M.,  care  Wm.  J.  Carlton,  39  Park  Bow,  New 
York  City. 

CI?|  I  T'I?I?S?C  Nursery-men’ sand  Dealers’ supplies. 
BDIiLi  1  tlEiEiij. — Price-lists,  viz.  :  No.  2,  Nursery¬ 
men's  ;  No.  3,  Dealers’;  No.  4,  Local  Canvassers'.  Address 
W.  E.  HEIKES,  Dayton,  O.  (Nurseries  Est.  1822.) 


n.,v  vn„r  1  one  dozen  genuine 

join  J  TROPHY  TOMATO  Plants. 

]By  mail,  post-paid,  $1.00. 

1  100  Southern  Queen  Sweet- 
Potato  Plants.  By  mail,  postage 
paid,  $1.50. 

100  Nansemond  Sweet-Potato 
I  Plants.  By  mail,  75  cts.,  postage 
j  paid ;  by  Express,  $4.00  per  1,000. 

I  Giant,  Incomparable,  and  Boston 
]  Market  Celery  Plants  in  July  at  75 
j  cts.  per  100,  by  mail, 
j  All  Plants  packed  in  the 
most  careful  manner, 
j  Turnip  Seed.  By  mail,  post- 
j  age  paid.  Early  Flat  Dutch,  Yellow 
j  Aberdeen,  Robertson’s  Golden  Ball, 
!  large  Yellow  Globe,  long  White 
French,  per  oz.,  10  cts.;  A  lb.,  30  cts.;  1  lb.,  $1.00.  Bed-top 
Strap-leaf,  Improved  American,  Laiug’s  Improved,  per  oz., 
10  cts. ;  A  lb.,  25  cts. ;  1  lb.,  75  cts. 

Having  grown  plants  for  several  years  past  for  some  of 
tbe  largest  Seed-houses  in  N.  Y.  City,  my  Plants  and  Seeds 
need  no  further  recommendations. 

II.  E.  ACKER,  Seed-Grower, 

Woodbridge,  N.  J. 

FOBS  FALL  CKOFS. 


your 
VEGETABLE 

PLANTS 

of  the 

GROWER, 

And  get 
What  you 
ORDER. 


Celeky  Plants  (Henderson’s  Dwarf),  75c.  per  100  ;  $3 
per  500;  $5  per  1,000;  $22  per  5,000;  $40  per  10,000;  larger 
quantities  at  special  rates.  (Of  this  variety,  from  30,000  to 
40,000  are  grown  on  an  acre.) 

Celery  Plants,  Large  White  Solid,  at  same  rates. 

Either  of  the  above  kinds  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  $1 
per  100.  Full  instructions  for  cultivation  accompany  each 
package. 

Cabbage  Plants,  Drumhead,  Flat  Dvrcn,  Savoy,  or 
Bed,  75c.  per  100  ;  $3  per  500  ;  $5  per  1,000. 

Cauliflower  Plants,  Paris  and  Erfurt.  $1  per  100; 
$4  per  500;  $6  per  1,000.  Sent  by  express,  so  that  they  will 
reach  the  purchaser  in  perfect  order  when  the  time  in  tran¬ 
sit  does  not  exceed  three  days. 

Turnip  Seeds  by  Mail. 

Earlv  Dutch,  Yellow  Aberdeen.  Golden  Ball,  Bed  and 
White 'Strap-leaf,  White  and  Yellow  Ruta-baga,  10  cents  per 
ounce  ;  85  cents  per  pound. 

HENDERSON  &  FLEMING, 

Seed  Merchants  and  Growers, 

07  Nktssau-st.,  New  York. 


Wood  Turning  J¥3achinery 

For  sale  cheap.  A  complete  outfit  suitable  for  manufac¬ 
turing  bandies  for  Agricultural  Implements,  etc.  Address 
LANSING  THUKBEK,  243  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  LAWH  MOWER 


Is  the  SIMPLEST,  most  DURABLE,  EASIEST 

working,  and  BEST  Machine  of  the  large  variety  now 
offered  to  the  public.  If  not  approved  when  tried,  we  will 
substitute  any  other  Machine  or  refund  the  money. 

HAND-MOWERS,  from  $13  to  $35. 

(No.  1,  the  usual  size,  $25). 

HORSE,  “  “  $75  to  $150. 

Circulars  furnished  of  the  above,  and  of  Swift’s,  Hill's, 
Excelsior,  and  the  Landscape  Mower. 

Every  variety  of  TOOLS  and  MACHINES  for  use  on 
COUNTRY  PLACES,  FARMS,  or  GARDENS, 
with  the  fullest  assortment  of  SEEDS  and  FER¬ 
TILIZERS. 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  376.  189  &  191  Water  St., 

New  York. 


FORRESTER  SUBMERGED  PUMP 

IS  a  double-acting  Non- 
Freezing  Force  Pump. 
It  is  simple  in  construction,  very- 
durable,  and  not  liable  to  get 
out  of  order.  Having  no  pack¬ 
ings  but  a  water  lubrication,  the 
friction  and  wear  of  the  parts  are 
reduced  to  the  minimum. 

As  a  FORCE  PUMP  it  is  avail¬ 
able  for  extinguishing  fires,  washing 
carriages,  forcing  water  to  distant 
points,  filling  tanks,  etc.  No  timber 
is  used  in  connection  with  this  pump, 
it  being  held  in  place  by  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  stationary  pipe.  Will 
work  in  wells  of  any  depth ,  and  is  the  cheapest  and  BEST  for 
general  use. 

AGENTS  can  make  a  paying  and  permanent,  business. 
DEALERS  specially  interested.  Exclusive  territory  given. 

Address  FORRESTER  SVJ’F’G  GO., 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

New  York  Office,  No.  3  Park  Place. 


ITALIAN  QUEEN  BEES. 

For  Circular  and  Price-list,  send  to 

L.  L.  LANGSTROTH,  Oxford,  Ohio. 


The  First  Division  of  the 

ST.  PAUL  &  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY 


Offer  for  sale  1,500,000  Acres  of*  Land. 

Along  their  lines  of  Railroad.  Also,  TOWN  LOTS 
In  twenty  flourishing  Towns  and  Railroad  Stations. 

ACTUAL  SETTLERS  can  purchase  on  long  credit  with  7  per  cent  annual  interest.  The  Bonds  of  the  Company 
taken  at  par  on  Cash  Sales.  For  Descriptive  Pamphlets,  Prices,  and  other  information,  apply  to 
General  Office  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  HERMANN  TROTT,  Land  Commissioner. 

Mem.:— Attention  is  called  to  Government  lands  on  the  west  end  of  the  Main  Line,  which  can  be  taken  under  the 
Homestead  Law.  _ 


FOR  THE  BABY. 

CENTRAL  PARK  PIIyETONS, 
with  patent  adjustable  parasol  top,  price  $15.  LEWIS  P. 
TIBBALS,  No.  478  Broadway,  removing  to  No.  512  Broad¬ 
way,  one  block  above  old  store,  directly  opposite  St.  Nich¬ 
olas  Hotel.  Send  stamp  for  Circular. 

■sgpagBlgp  4TEK.PKOOF  DtS'BB.Be- 

Ysffl  I™  fij  ING  PAPER,  for  Hoofing,  Shealhing, 
Ijjl  JH  BS  Ceilings,  Oil-cloths, Shoe  Stiffening^, Tags, 
PnntXnS}  Trunks,  Blasting  Cartridges,  Flour  aiid 
I?®*!! sffEr  Grain  Bins,  etc.  (Patent  secured.)  For 

WWflM  sale  by  J.  HUNTER,  Jr., 

\.:f]  GJ  Paper  Warehouse,  59  Duanc-st.,  N-  Y. 

(SpSSBlFoi*  the  best  Drain-Tile  Machine  extant, 

IS'-.  -,/  address  F.  M  MATTTF.lt  64  Penti-e.st  .  Gleve- 

land,  O.  All  machines  delivered  at  your  Iiailroad  Station 
at  Shop  price. 

H^Olt  SALE,  a  desirable  Home  in  Geneva,  N.  Y.  ; 
H  H  acres;  good  buildings;  abundance  of  fruit;  fine 
location.  Some  Nursery  Stock  ensilv  disposed  of. 

ROBT.  SIMPSON,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

1871.] 
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THE  PRACTICAL 


POULTRY  KEEPER, 

A  COMPLETE  AND  STANDARD  GUIDE  TO  THE 

MANAGEMENT  OF  POULTRY, 

FOR  DOMESTIC  USE,  THE  MARKETS,  OR 
EXHIBITION. 

Beau.tifu.lly  Illustrated. 

By  L.  WRIGHT. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

This  book  is  a  valuable  manual  for  everybody  who 
feeds  chickens  or  sells  eggs.  It  suits  at  once  the  plain 
poulterer  who  must  make  the  business  pay,  and  the  chick¬ 
en  fancier  whose  taste  is  for  gay  plumage,  and  strange, 
bright  birds.  The  most  valuable  portion  is  the  first  sec¬ 
tion,  extending  through  fifty-five  pages.  These  were  writ¬ 
ten  with  the  intention  of  producing  a  manual  so  plain, 
minute,  and  practical,  that  any  one  could,  by  using  it  as  a 
guide,  with  no  previous  experience  with  poultry,  become 
at  once  successful  in  producing  eggs,  young  chickens,  and 
fat  fowls  for  market.  The  author  has  not  missed  his  aim. 
The  middle  parts  of  Mr.  Wright’s  Manual  are  taken  up 
with  minute  directions  for  making  show  fowls  for  Fairs, 
a  nice  discussion  of  the  good  and  had  points  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  breeds,  and  a  brief  sketch  of  such  fancy  stock  as 
peafowl,  pheasants,  and  water-fowl.  Then  follows  a 
section  on  artificial  hatching,  and  another,  worth  special 

attention,  on  large  poultry  yards _ A  study  of  Mr. 

Wright’s  hook  will  convince  any  farmer’s  wife  that  all 
she  needs  is  to  give  a  half  hour  each  day,  of  intelligent 
and  sagacious  attention  to  her  poultry,  in  order  to  obtain 
from  them,  not  tape,  and  knitting  needles,  and  buttons, 
and  nutmegs  merely,  but  the  family  supplies  of  sugar, 
shoes,  and  cloth.  New  York  Tribune. 

It  is  the  most  complete  and  valuable  work  on  the  mat¬ 
ters  of  which  it  treats  yet  'published.  It  will  he  found  a 
plain  and  sufficient  guide  to  anyone  in  any  circumstances 
likely  to  occur,  and  is  illustrated  with  elegant  engravings 
of  many  breeds  of  fowls.  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

This  is  a  reprint,  with  numerous  wood  engravings,  of 
an  English  book,  the  object  of  which  is  to  convey  in 
plain  language  a  great  deal  of  practical  information  about 
the  breeding  and  management  of  poultry,  whether  for 
domestic  use,  the  markets,  or  exhibition. . .  .The  hook  is 
eminently  practical,  and  we  recommend  it  to  farmers  and 
Others  interested  in  breeding  and  selling  poultry. 

Philadelphia  Press. 

It  is  a  handsome  volume,  brought  out  in  the  best  style, 
and  enriched  with  nearly  fifty  illustrations.  It  is  evidently 
the  fruit  of  a  thorough,  practical  experience  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  fowls,  and  will  he  found  a  plain  and  sufficient 
guide  in  all  the  practical  details  of  poultry  management 
ns  a  profitable  business.  United  Presbyterian. 

The  subject  is  treated  fully  and  ably  by  an  experienced 
hand,  and  the  volume  will  doubtless  find  a  iarge  sale 
among  the  growing  class  of  poultry  fanciers.  It  is  em¬ 
bellished  with  numerous  illustrative  engravings. 

New  York  Observer. 

The  author  has  called  to  his  aid  all  who  were  experi 
enced  in  the  subject  whereof  he  writes,  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  is  a  volume  of  more  than  ordinary  thoroughness 
and  exhaustiveness.  Rochester  Democrat. 

The  book  is  a  complete  and  standard  guide  to  the  man¬ 
agement  of  poultry  for  domestic  use,  the  market,  and 
for  exhibition.  Watchman  and  Reflector. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  §2.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &,  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


GARDENING  FOR  THE  SOUTH; 


OR,  HOW  TO  GROW 

VEGETABLES  AND  FRUITS. 

BY  THE  LATE 

WILLIAM  N.  WHITE, 

OF  ATHENS,  GA. 

WITH  ADDITIONS  BY  MR.  J.  VAN  BUKEN,  AND 
DR.  JAS.  CAMAK. 

REVISED  AND  NEWLY  STEREOTYPED. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

Though  entitled  “  Gardening  for  the  South,’’  the  work 
is  one  the  utility  of  which  is  not  restricted  to  the  South. 
It  is  an  admirable  treatise  on  gardening  in  general,  and 
will  rank  among  the  most  useful  horticultural  works  of 
the  present  day.  Horticultural  operations  are  clearly  ex¬ 
plained,  and  more  in  detail  than  is  usual  in  works  of  this 
kind.  To  those  living  in  the  warmer  portions  of  the 
Union,  the  work  will  be  especially  valuable,  as  it  gives 
the  varieties  of  vegetables  and  fruits  adapted  to  the  cli¬ 
mate  and  the  modes  of  culture  which  it  is  necessary  to 
follow. 

CONTENTS. 

Chapter  I. — Formation  and  Management  of  Gardens  in 
General. 

Chapter  II. — Soils — Their  Characteristics. 

Chapter  IH. — The  Improvement  of  the  Soil. 

Chapter  IV. — Manures. 

Chapter  Y. — Manures — Their  Sources  and  Preparation. 
Chapter  VI.— Rotation  of  Crops. 

Chatter  VII. — Hot-beds,  Cold  Frames,  and  Pits. 
Chapter  VIII  — Garden  Implements. 

Chapter  IX, — Propagation  of  Plants. 

Chapter  X. — Budding  and  Grafting. 

Chapter  XI. — Pruning  and  Training. 

Chapter  XII. — Transplanting. 

Chapter  XIII. — Mulching,  Shading,  and  Watering. 
Chapter  XIV. — Protection  from  Frost. 

Chapter  XV. — Insects  and  Vermin. 

Chapter  XVT. — Vegetables  —  Description  and  Culture. 
Chapter  XVII.— Fruits— Varieties  and  Culture. 

SENT  POST-PAID . PRICE  $2.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


HARRIS  OK  THE  PIC. 

Breeding,  Rearing,  Management, 

AND 

Improvement. 

‘With.  Numerous  Illustrations. 

By  JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

OF  HORETON  FARM,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

This  is  the  only  American  treatise  upon  the  breeding, 
rearing,  and  management  of  swine,  and  is  by  one  thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  the  whole  subject.  The  points  of 
the  various  English  and  American  breeds  are  thoroughly 
discussed,  and  the  great  advantage  of  using  thorough¬ 
bred  males  clearly  shown.  The  work  is  equally  valuable 
to  the  farmer  who  keeps  hut  a  few  pigs,  and  to  the  breed¬ 
er  on  an  extensive  scale. 

CONTENTS : 

Chapter  I.— Introductory. 

Chapter  II.— Breeds  of  Pigs. 

Chapter  III.— The  Form  of  a  Good  Pig. 

Chapter  IV.— Desirable  Qualities  in  a  Pig. 

Chapter  V.— Large  vs.  Small  Breeds  and  Crosses. 
Chapter  VI. — Value  of  a  Thorough-bred  Pig. 

Chapter  VII.— Good  Pigs  Need  Good  Care. 

Chapter  VIII. — The  Origin  and  Improvement  of  our 
Domestic  Pigs. 

Chapter  IX.— Improvement  of  English  Breeds  of  Pigs. 
Chapter  X.— The  Modern  Breeds  of  English  Pigs. 
Chapter  XI.— Breeds  of  Pigs  in  the  United  States. 
Chapter  XII.— Experiments  in  Pig  Feeding. 

Chapter  XIII. — Lawes  and  Gilbert’s  Experiments 
Pig  Feeding. 

Chapter  XIV.  —Sugar  as  Food  for  Pigs. 

Chapter  XV.—  The  Value  of  Pig  Manure. 

Chapter  XVI. — Piggeries  and  Pig  Pens. 

Chapter  XVII. — Swill  Barrels,  Pig  Troughs,  ete. 
Chapter  XVIII. — Management  of  Pigs. 

Chapter  XIX. — English  Experience  in  Pig  Feeding. 
Chapter  XX. — Live  and  Dead  Weight  of  Pigs. 

Chapter  XXI. — Breeding  and  Rearing  Pigs. 

Chapter  XXII. — Management  of  Thorough-bred  Pigs. 
Chapter  XXIII. — Profit  of  Raising  Thorough-bred  Pigs. 
Chapter  XXIV.— Cooking  Food  for  Pigs. 

Chapter  XXV. — Summary. 

Chapter  XXVI. — Appendix. 

Price,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  <&.  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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[J  TJNE, 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  GIFT. 


A  Picture  for  the  Borne  Circle. 


PURITY  AND  HEALTH. 

CARBOLIC  SOAPS 

AND 

Saponaceous  Compounds 

OF 

Carbolic  and  Cresylic  Acids. 

Disinfectant,  Insect  Destroyer,  Pre¬ 
ventive  of  Fungus,  etc. 

We  have  watched  with  great  interest  the  results  of  vari¬ 
ous  applications  of  these  compounds,  knowing  that  if  suc¬ 
cessful,  they  would  he  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  commu¬ 
nity.  By  tests  made  under  our  own  supervision,  and  the  re- 
pcu't9  of  careful  observers,  we  believe  it  t«  he  established 
that  these  Cresylic  Compounds  are 

1st.  Complete  Disinfectants.— They  not  only  re¬ 
move  all  noxHus  odors  from  sinks,  privies,  stables,  etc.,  but 
will  destroy  all  infection  in  clothing,  rooms,  etc.,  washed 
with  their  solution.  Thus,  contagion  from  Small  Pox,  Typhus 
Fever,  Cholera,  and  other  diseases,  may  be  effectually  pre¬ 
vented.  They  are  used  in  the  New  York  and  other  Hospitals 
for  these  purposes. 

2d.  Insect.  Destroyers.— An  animal  washed  witli 
Carbolic  Soap  will  he  entirely  freed  from  all  vermin.  It 
will  destroy  ticks  on  sheep,  fleas  on  dogs,  lice  on  cattle  or 
poultry,  roaches,  ants,  bed-bugs,  etc.,  in  rooms.  It  repels 
flies  from  animals,  and  thus  is  especially  useful  in  case  of 
wounds  or  sores  from  any  cause. 

3d.  Preventive  of  Fungus  Growth.— On  this 
point  we  ask  for  further  experiment.  We  feel  confident  this 
soap,  properly  applied,  will  prevent  smut  in  wheat,  mildew 
on  vines,  ami  similar  parasitic  growth,  and  trust  that  exper¬ 
imenters  will  furnish  the  result  of  their  trials. 

4th.  Cleaning  Sores,  etc.— For  washing  ulcers  and 
other  foul  sores,  and  preventing  gangrene  in  wounds,  etc., 
Carbolic  Soap  is,  we  believe,  unequaled.  We  know  also  that 
it  has  been  successful  wherever  used,  for  footrot  in  sheep, 
and  mange,  itch,  ring-worm,  and  other  skin  diseases. 

Desiring  that  our  readers  should  he  benefited  by  the  ex¬ 
tended  introduction  of  what  we  believe  to  he  so  valuable, 
we  have  established  a  general  agency  for  the  sale  of  these 
compounds,  keeping  them  constantly  on  hand,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  fill  orders  at  wholesale  or  retail,  at  the  following 
prices. 

Sheep  Dip,  for  Curing  Scab  and  Destroying  Insects 
on  Sheep. 

5  lb  Canisters . .• . $1.25 

10  “  “  .  2.25 

50  “  Kegs . 10.00 

200  “  15brs . 35.00 

Proportions  are  1  lb  Dip  to  5  gallons  water  for  5  to  10  Sheep, 
if  they  are  very  large  and  heavily  fleeced.  For  ordinary 
sized  animals,  or  those  recently  shorn,  1  lb  Dip  will  take  8 
to  10  gallons  water.  The  solution  must  he  graded  according 
to  the  age  and  condition  of  the  animal. 

Cresylic  Ointment,  for  Cure  of  Footrot,  etc.  In 
solution  for  killing  Insects,  etc.,  on  stock.  In  1  lb  Canisters,  at 
50  cts.;  in  3  lb  Canisters,  $1 ;  in  5  lb  Canisters,  $1.25. 

Carbolic  Disinfecting  Soap.— In  tablets  for  con¬ 
venient  use  in  washing  Horses,  Dogs,  Figs,  etc.,  destroying 
Insects  of  all  kinds,  protecting  from  Flies,  curative  of  Sores, 
Scratches,  and  Chafes  of  all  kinds.  In  boxes,  3  doz.  tablets, 
$3.60;  in  boxes  of  1  ibbars,  10  each,  $4.00. 

Carbolic  Plant  Protector.— To  he  used  as  a  wash 
for  Plants,  Trees,  etc. ;  to  destroy  and  prevent  the  harbor¬ 
ing  of  Insects.  In  1  lb.  Canisters,  at  50  cts. ;  iu  5  lb.  Canis¬ 
ters,  at  $1.25;  ill  10  lb.  Canisters,  at  $2.23. 

Granulated  Carbolic  Disinfecting  Powder.— 
It  removes  noxious  odors  from  Stables,  Poultry-houses,, 
Cellars,  Sewers,  Water-closets,  etc.,  and  prevents,  in  a  great 
degree,  infection  from  contagious  diseases.  It  is  specially 
well  adapted  for  household  use,  to  purify  the  air  and  pre¬ 
serve  health.  In  1  a.  boxes,  25  cts. ;  in  5  B>.  boxes,  $1 ;  in  10 
B>.  boxes,  $1.50. 

Carbolic  laundry  Soup,  for  the  Laundry,  etc.;  60  lb 
boxes,  14  cts.  per  Tb.  24  lb  boxes,  and  in  10  paper  boxes  con¬ 
taining  6  as.  each,  packed  in  a  case,  15  cts.  per  a. 

Carbolic  Toilet  Soap,  perfumed,  two  sizes,  $2 
and  $4  per  dozen,  in  boxes  of  3  dozen  each. 

Carbolic  Bath  Soap,  $1.50  per  dozen.  In  boxes  ol  S 
dozen  each. 

Address  orders  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  Sc  CO,, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


“DANDELION  TIME” 

By  MRS.  LILLY  M.  SPENCER. 

The  Publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  have 
purchased  of  the  artist  this  beautiful  painting,  and  have 
issued  it  as  a  Chromo,  designing  thus  to  enable  very 
many  to  secure  it,  as  an  ornament  and  source  of 
pleasure  in  their  homes.  Mrs.  Lilly  M.  Spencer  has  al¬ 
ready  won  an  honorable  name  in  art.  Though  of  a  poetic 
imagination,  and  the  author  of  many  paintings  which 
comprise  classical  and  allegorical  subjects,  she  is  best 
known  for  her  pictures  of  domestic  life.  Her  works  of 
this  class  have  been  reproduced  in  colored  lithographs 
and  other  forms,  and  through  these,  her  name  has  become 
a  familiar  one  throughout  the  country.  Finding  that 
pictures  of  a  domestic  character,  with  something  of  the 
humorous  in  them,  were  more'  popular  than  those  to 
which  her  natural  tastes  inclined  her,  Mrs.  S.  for  some 
years  painted  such  subjects  almost  exclusively.  Her 
“Shake  Hands,”  “Jolly  Washerwoman,”  “The  Gos¬ 
sips,”  and  others,  are  known  to  all  lovers  of  pictures. 
They  are  full  of  life  and  meaning,  and  at  the  same  time 
finished  with  an  accuracy  and  detail  that  few  artists 
attempt.  Among  her  latest  productions  are  “  War  Times 
at  Home,”  “The  Home  of  the  Red,  White,  and  Blue,” 
“The  Starry  Flag,”  “Beauty  to  the  Brave,”  etc.  In  the 
beautiful  picture  now  offered,  culled 

“DANDELION  TIME/’ 

three  children,  of  whom  the  youngest  is  a  plump,  rosy 
babe,  and  a  huge  Newfoundland  dog  which  they  have 
decked  with  a  dandelion  wreath,  are  represented  out  at 
play  upon  the  green  grass.  This  Chromo  is  done  in  the 
best  style,  by  Hermann  Bencke,  whose  work  equals  any 
thing  of  the  kind  done  in  this  country.  The  scene  is  full 
of  happy  life  and  cannot  fail  to  delight  both  old  and 
young. 

The  picture  would  prove  an  ornament  in  any  home, 
and  be  a  most  beautiful  and  acceptable  present  to  make 
to  a  friend.  It  is  13X18  inches  in  size,  mounted  on  linen, 
and  will  be  sent  by  mail,  iu  a  tube,  with  all  materials 
and  directions  for  stretching. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $6.00. 

If  preferred,  the  picture  will  be  sent  by  express,  mount¬ 
ed  on  artists’  board,  sill  ready  for  framing,  on  receipt  of 
the  price,  $0.00,  the  purchaser  to  pay  express  charges. 
If  ordered  in  a  frame,  it  will  be  sent  by  express,  care¬ 
fully  boxed,  on  receipt  of  prices,  as  follows : 

In  a  neat  Black-Walnut  Frame,  gilt  l>a?  1 . $  9.00. 

“  “  “  “  wider  .it  band..  10.00. 

“  carved  edged  “  “  11.00. 

“  beautiful  gilt  “  best  quality. .  15.00. 

If  taken  with  a  frame  at  the  store,  245  Broadway,  the 
charge  for  boxing,  which  is  75  cents,  will  be  deducted 
from  these  prices.  In  all  cases  where  sent  by  express, 
the  purchaser  will  pay  express  charges. 

A  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  MADE  TO  THE  TRADE. 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

315  Bkoadwat,  New  York. 


Practical  Floriculture; 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE 

Successful  Propagation  and  Cultivation 

OF 

FLORISTS’  PLANTS. 

BY 

PETER  HENDERSON, 

Author  of  “  Gardening  fob  Profit.” 

BERGEN  CITY,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Henderson  is  known  as  the  largest  Commercial 
Florist  in  the  country.  Iu  the  present  work  he  gives  a 
full  account  of  his  modes  of  propagation  and  cultivation. 
It  is  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  amateur,  as  well  as  the 
professional  grower. 

NOTICES  BY  FLORISTS  AND  OTHERS. 

Certainly  the  most  practical  and  desirable  work  that 
has  ever  been  published  on  this  subject.  We  are  selling 
them  rapidly.  Some  no  doubt  will  say  that  it  exposes 
the  “  secrets  ”  of  the  Trade  too  freely,  and  that  it  will 
make  Gardeners  and  Propagators  so  plenty  that  our  oc¬ 
cupation,  like  Othello’s,  will  be  gone.  H.  A.  Dreer, 
Seedsman  and  Florist,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Truly  “  practical,”  and  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  one  engaged  in  the  culture  of  Flowers. 

T.  C.  Maxwell  &  Bros.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

It  might  be  entitled  “  Floriculture  Made  Easy.”  I  do 
not  see  why  any  one  with  ordinary  common  sense  should 
not  succeed,  with  this  book  in  his  hands. 

L.  C.  Lishy,  Florist,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

No  work  ever  before  published  in  this  country  was 
practically  valuable  to  those  in  want  of  direct  informa¬ 
tion  (upon  this  subject).  Wm.  Saunders, 

Sup’t  Dep’t  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Just  the  work  for  the  young  Florist  or  Amateur,  as  it 
tells  him  clearly  there  is  no  such  thing  as  failure,  if  its 
simple  teachings  are  followed. 

Galvin  &  Geraghty,  Florists,  Newport,  R.  I. 

What  is  wonderful,  the  most  of  our  Professional  Flo¬ 
rists  here  frankly  admit  their  indebtedness  to  the  work 
for  information  and  suggestions.  I  am  only  an  amateur 
in  flowers,  but  feel  gratefully  indebted  to  its  author  for 
the  pleasure  its  perusal  has  given. 

George  W.  Sanders,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Without  exception  the  most  practical  work  on  Flori¬ 
culture  in  the  English  language.  A 11  the  prosy  fossils  of 

— - -  Sc.,  I  consign  to  the  lumber  room.  I  shall  order 

a  dozen  from  the  publishers  to  give  to  my  friends. 

James  Fleming,  Nurseryman  and  Florist, 
Toronto,  Canada. 

Complete  in  all  its  departments,  a  thoroughly  common- 
sense  book,  valuable  to  all  interested  in  Plants  and 
Flowers.  Geo.  W.  Campbell,  Nurseryman,  Delaware,  O. 

We  have  been  asked  hundreds  of  times  by  our  custom¬ 
ers  for  a  work  on  flowers  ;  now  we  get  something  credit¬ 
able  to  recommend.  Elliott  Bros.  &  Burgess,  Florists, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Apart  from  its  great  working  value,  the  book  is  de¬ 
lightful  reading.  Miss  Anna  Warner, 

“The  Island,”  West  Point,  N.  Y. 

Thoroughly  practical,  yet  readable  as  a  novel. 

New  York  Sun. 

A  worthy  contribution  to  every  votary  of  Flora ;  style 
comprehensive,  sharp  and  decisive,  just  what  was  to  be 
expected  from  its  well-known  author. 

F.  K.  Phknix,  Bloomington,  Ill. 

Full  to  overflowing  with  valuable  information. 

Francis  Richardson,  Toronto,  Canada. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  Sc  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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NEW 

American  Farm  Book. 

ORIGINALLY  BY 

R.  L.  ALLEN, 

Author  of  “  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals''  and  fonnerly 
editor  of  the  “  American  Agriculturist." 

REVISED  AND  ENLARGED  BY 

LEWIS  F.  ALLEN, 

Author  of  "  American  Cattle,"  editor  of  the  “  American 
Shorthorn  Herd  Book,"  etc. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

Everything  connected  with  the  business  of  fanning 
finds  a  place  in  it ;  soils,  manures  of  every  kind,  irriga¬ 
tion  and  draining,  grasses,  grain  and  root  crops,  fruits, 
cotton,  hemp,  fences,  farm  buildings,  domestic  cattle, 
sheep,  poultry,  and  the  like.  The  work  has  been  written 
with  great  care  by  men  qualified  to  discuss  the  subject, 
and  it  is  really  valuable.  The  chapter  on  soils  should  be 
read  carefully  by  every  farmer  who  desires  to  make  the 
most  of  the  land  he  cultivates.  The  chapter  on  fruits 
constitutes  an  important  feature  of  the  work  :  and  there 
is  nothing  in  it  which  is  not  well  considered  and  useful. 

Worcester  Daily  Spy. 

Comprehensive  and  careful,  telling,  and  telling  specif¬ 
ically,  just  what  the  tillers  of  the  soil  need  to  know  :  it 
will  prove  of  great  advantage  to  all  who  faithfully  follow 
its  counsels  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  given. 

Congregationalist  &  Recorder. 

It  intelligently  and  quite  fully  discusses  the  various 
operations  of  farm  life,  and  is  invaluable  to  all  engaged 
in  agriculture.  Farmer's  Cabinet. 

For  the  young  man  of  rural  tastes,  but  without  a  train¬ 
ing  at  the  plow-handles,  who  asks  for  a  general  guide  and 
instructor  that  shall  be  to  agriculture  what  the  map  of 
the  world  is  to  geography,  it  is  the  best  manual  in  print. 
For  tiie  working  fanner,  who,  in  summer  noonings  and 
liy  the  winter  fireside,  would  refresh  his  convictions  and 
reassure  his  knowledge  by  old  definitions  and  well-con¬ 
sidered  summaries,  it  is  the  most  convenient  hand-book. 
From  its  double  authorship  one  might  expect  some  show 
of  patch-work,  the  original  statement  of  the  author  of 
1846,  annotated  and  qualified  by  the  writer  of  this  year. 
But  this  has  been  wisely  avoided.  The  book  is  a  unit, 
and  shows  no  disparity  of  style  nor  contradiction  in 
statement.  Practically  it  is  altogether  a  recent  and  time¬ 
ly  volume.  Only  so  much  of  the  original  Book  of  the 
Farm,  by  11.  L.  Allen,  as  time  could  not  change,  has  been 
adopted  by  the  reviser.  New  Tork  Tribune. 

It  is  a  volume  of  over  five  hundred  pages,  and  in  its 
present  shape  comprises  all  that  can  well  be  condensed 
into  an  available  volume  of  its  kind. 

Hartford  Daily  Times. 

It  is  almost  as  comprehensive  as  a  cyclopaedia.  We 
<!an  safely  recommend  it  as  a  valuable  and  standard  work. 

Salem  Gazette. 

It  has  a  very  wide  range  of  subjects,  taking  up  nearly 
all  matters  that  arc  most  important  to  farmers.  Com¬ 
prising  the  combined  wisdom  and  experience  of  two  em¬ 
inent  agriculturists,  it  must  prove  of  great  value  to  the 
class  for  whom  it  is  prepared.  New  York  Observer. 

It  is  crammed  full  of  just  the  information  that  is  want¬ 
ed,  which  it  is  a  pleasure  to  recommend.  We  know  of 
no  better  encyclopaidia  of  farming. 

New  York  Independent. 

In  its  present  revised  and  enlarged  form,  it  is  a  work 
that  every  practical  farmer  may  consult  with  advantage, 
and  none  can  well  afford  to  do  without. 

Christian  Intelligencer. 

It  is  something  in  favor  of  this  work,  that  it  has  been 
before  the  public  for  many  years.  The  original  work  was 
prepared  with  extraordinary  care,  and  contained  a  vast 
amount  of  general  truth  that  is  as  applicable  now  as  it 
was  then  ;  it  has  therefore  been  made  the  basis  of  the 
present  work,  which,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  is  new, 
since  it  is  adapted  to  the  present  improved  state  of  agri¬ 
cultural  knowledge.  Every  department  is  prepared  with 
conscientious  care,  and  with  a  view  of  making  the  work 
a  reliable  source  of  agricultural  information. 

Chicago  Republican. 

SENT  POST-PAID . PRICE  $2.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &.  CO. 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


AMERICAN  CATTE: 


THEIR 

HISTORY,  BREEDING, 

AND 

MANAGEMENT. 

By  Lewis  F.  Allen, 

Late  President  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  editor 
“  American  Shorthorn  Herd  Book,"  author  “  Rural 
Architecture,"  etc.,  etc. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  l'RESS. 

We  consider  this  the  most  valuable  work  that  has 
recently  been  issued  from  the  American  press.  It  em¬ 
braces  all  branches  of  the  important  subject,  and  fills  a 
vacancy  in  our  agricultural  literature  for  which  work  the 
author  by  his  many  y  oar  s’  experience  and  observation  was 

eminently  fitted . It  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 

owner  of  cattle  ;  and  the  country,  as  well  as  individuals, 
would  soon  he  much  richer  for  its  teachings. 

Journal  of  Agriculture  (St.  Louis). 

The  large  experience  of  the  author  in  improving  the 
character  of  American  herds  adds  to  the  weight  *of  his 
observations,  and  has  enabled  him  to  produce  a  work 
which  will  at  once  make  good  its  claims,  as  a  standard 
authority  on  the  subject.  An  excellent  feature  of  this 
volume  is  its  orderly,  methodical  arrangement ;  condens¬ 
ing  a  great  variety  of  information  into  a  comparatively 
small  compass,  and  enabling  the  reader  to  find  the  point 
on  which  he  is  seeking  light,  without  wasting  his  time  | 
in  turning  over  the  leaves.  N.  Y.  Tribune.  \ 

This  will  rank  among  the  standard  works  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  will  he  considered  indispensable  by  every  breed-  | 
er  of  live-stock.  Practical  Farmer  ( Phila ). 

We  think  it  is  the  most  complete  work  upon  neat-  j 
stock  that  we  have  seen ;  embodying  as  it  does  a  vast  i 
amount  of  research  and  careful  study  and  observation. 

Wisconsin  Farmer. 

His  history  of  cattle  i«  general  and  of  the  individual  I 
breeds  in  particular,  which  occupies  the  first  ISO  pages 
of  the  volume,  is  written  with  much  of  the  grace  and 
charm  of  an  Allison  or  a  Macauley.  His  description  of 
the  leading  breeds  is  illustrated  by  cuts  of  a  bull,  a  cow, 
and  a  fat  ox,  of  each  race.  The  next  one  hundred  pages 
are  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Breeding.  This  is  followed 
by  chapters  on  Beef  Cattle,  Working  Oxen,  Milch  Cows, 
Cattle  Food,  Diseases,  etc.  The  arrangement,  illustra¬ 
tions,  analytical  index,  etc.,  of  the  work  are  in  the  best 
style  of  modem  hook-making. 

New  England  Farmer. 

The  work  is  one  that  has  long  been  needed,  as  it  takes 
the  place  of  the  foreign  hooks  of  like  nature  to  which 
our  farmers  have  been  obliged  to  refer,  and  furnishes  in 
a  compact  and  well-arranged  volume  all  they  desire  upon 
this  important  subject.  Maine  Farmer. 

Whatever  works  the  stock  farmer  may  already  have,  lie 
cannot  afford  to  do  without  this.  Ohio  Farmer. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  treatises  within  our  knowledge, 
and  contains  information  sound  and  sensible,  on  every 
page.  The  People,  ( Concord,  N.  H.) 

The  object  of  the  work,  as  stated  by  the  author  in  his 
preface,  “  is  not  only  to  give  a  historical  account  of  the 
Bovine  race,  to  suggest  to  our  farmers  and  cattle  breeders 
the  best  methods  of  their  production  and  management, 
but  to  exalt  and  ennoble  its  pursuit  totbe  dignity  to  which 
it  is  entitled,  in  the  various  departments  of  American 
agriculture.”  From  the  little  examination  we  have  been 
able  to  give  it,  we  can  not  recommend  it  too  highly. 

Canada  Farmer. 

Considering  that  there  are  some  ten  millions  inilchcows 
in  the  United  States,  and  nearly  a  thousand  millions  of 
dollars  invested  in  cattle,  the  magnitude  of  this  interest 
demands  that  the  best  skilled  talent  be  devoted  to  the 
improvement  of  the  various  breeds,  and  the  investigation 
of  the  best  method  of  so  caring  for  the  animals,  as  to  gain 
the  greatest  profit  from  them.  This  volume  will  give  the 
farmer  just  the  instruction  which  he  wants. 

N.  Y.  Independent. 

PRICE,  POST-PAED,  $2.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS 

AND 

FARM  MACHINERY, 

ANI)  THE 

Principles  of  their  Construction  and  Use : 

WITH 

SIMPLE  AND  PRACTICAL  EXPLANATIONS 

OP  THE 

LAWS  OF  MOTION  AND  FORCE 

AS  APPLIED 

ON  THE  FARM. 

YVitL  287  Illustration!. 

Br 

JOHN  J.  THOMAS. 

The  basis  of  this  admirable  work  was  an  essay 
published  in  1850,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  N.  Y.  State 
Agricultural  Society,  which  was  enlarged,  and  in  1854 
published  by  the  Harpers.  It  has  been,  and  remains,  the 
only  work  in  which  the  'principles  of  Natural  Philoso¬ 
phy,  namely,  the  mechanical  powers,  and  the  powers  of 
water,  wind,  and  heat,  are  systematically  discussed  as 
applied  to  the  operations  of  the  farm. 

The  work  has  now  been  most  carefully  revised  by  the 
author.  It  is  much  enlarged,  and  a  great  part  has  been 
re-written,  while  the  illustrations,  before  abundant,  now 
number  two  hundred  and  ciglity-seven.  A  large  number 
of  new  implements  are  described,  with  the  heavier  farm 
maeliinery  ;  and  the  use  of  steam,  both  in  cooking  and  as 
power  ou  the  farm,  is  clearly  discussed 

NOTICES  BY  THE  TRESS, 

The  great  value  of  this  work  is  the  application  of  natural 
philosophy  to  farm  labor,  in  the  use  of  power,  and  it  will 
supply  one  of  the  best  text-books  in  our  agricultural 
Echools.  Every  farmer’s  son  should  carefully  study  this 
book,  and  lie  will  be  saved  much  hard  labor,  accom¬ 
plish  more  work,  and  have  less  wear  and  breakage  in  the 
implements  he  uses.  The  chapter  ou  plowing  is  of  great 
value  to  all  plowmen,  whether  old  or  young,  and  is  worth 
more  than  the  cost  of  the  hook.  Chicago  Tribune. 

We  welcome  this  new  and  re-written  edition  of  an  old 
j  and  very  valuable  work.  The  r  ix  pages  on  road-makin'g  are 
i  worth  more  than  the  price  of  the  hook  to  every  highway 
surveyor  in  Ycrmont.  Farmers  need  to  study  the  me- 
|  claanics  of  Agriculture. . .  .This  volume  is  admirably  cal¬ 
culated  to  aid  the  farmer  in  determining  what  he  needs 
and  how  to  supply  that  want.  Burlington  Free  Press. 

The  volume  13  one  of  great  value,  and  should  be  in 
every  Farmer’s  Library,  for  it  is  full  of  practical  sugges¬ 
tions  and  useful  information.  Salem  Observer. 

Mr.  Thomas’  illustrations  are  largely  drawn  from  ob¬ 
jects  with  which  the  farmer  is  familiar,  and  any  one  of 
ordinary  intelligence  can  readilygraspthc  whole,  follow¬ 
ing  the  author  step  by  step,  from  the  inertia  of  the  load¬ 
ed  wagon  which  snap3  the  harness  traces  on  a  sudden 
start,  to  the  laws  which  govern  the  shape  of  the  working 
parts  of  the  plow,  and  the  construction  of  the  steam 
engine,  or  the  radiation  of  heat  causing  the  phenomena 
of  dew  and  frost.  Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman. 

Those  who  arc  acquainted  with  Hr.  Thomas’  previous 
works  need  not  to  he  told  that  it  i3  written  in  a  clear, 
concise,  practical  style,  and  though  eminently  scientific, 
the  language  i3  so  free  from  all  uneccssary  technicalities, 
and  so  pleasingly  familiar,  and  at  the  same  time  so  well 
illustrated  and  enlivened  by  appropriate  incident,  anec¬ 
dotes,  experiments,  etc.,  as  to  excite  and  repay  the  con¬ 
tinued  attention  of  the  reader.  Galesburg  Free  Press\ 

The  whole  work  is  cf  a  thoroughly  practical  char¬ 
acter,  and  the  application  of  the  principles  taught  to 
the  farmer’s  daily  work  makes  its  instructions  of  very 
great  value.  There  is  not  an  agricultural  writer  that 
could  he  named  more  respected  than  Mr.  Thomas,  or 
one  whose  judgment  and  freedom  from  personal  bias 
in  discussing  new  implements  could  he  more  implicitly 
relied  upon.  Hartford  Daily  Times. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  Su  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York- 
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Empire  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 


“DOMESTIC" 


Office,  -  139  Broadway. 

Success  the  Criterion  of  Excellence. 

The  EMPIRE  has  achieved  a  success  unparalleled  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Life  Insurance.  3,349  Policies  were  issued 
in  (lie  first  Twelve  Months,  Insuring 
S7, 813, 830.00,  which  is  the  largest  initial  year’s  business 
ever  done  by  a  Life  Insurance  Company. 

A NB>  WHY  MOT? 

Notice  the  following  Liberal  Features! 

Ordinary  Whole  Life  Policies  absolutely  Non-For- 
feltable  from  payment  of  the  first  annual  premium. 

All  other  Policies  Non-Forfeitable  after  two  annual 
payments. 

All  Policies  incontestable  for  usual  causes,  and  abso¬ 
lutely  incontestable  after  two  annual  premiums. 

A11  restriction  upon  travel  aud  residence  removed, 
and  no  permits  required. 

One-third  of  all  premiums  loaned  to  the  insured,  if 
desired,  and  no  notes  required. 

No  accumulation  of  Interest  on  Deferred  Premi¬ 
ums,  and  no  increase  of  annual  payment  on  any  class  of 
policies. 

Dividends  Accumulative,  the  surplus  being  re¬ 
turned  to  tlie  Policy-holder,  equitably  in  proportion  to  his 
contribution  thereto. 

Tlie  business  of  the  Company  conducted  upon  the  Mutual 
Plan. 

Example  of  the  Non-Forfeiture  Plan  of  the 
Empire, 

Age  of  tlie  Party  insured,  35— Ordinary  Whole-Life  Policy. 
One  Annual  Premium  1  Will  f  2  years  and  3  days. 
Two  “  Premiums  I  continue  14“  “  12  “ 

Three  “  “  1  the  policy  j  G  “  “  27  “ 

Four  “  “  m  8  “  “  46  “ 

Five  “  “  J  force  1.10  “  “  56  “ 

FIRST-CLASS  AGENTS  WANTED  in  all  parts  of  tlie  coun¬ 
try.  Apply  at  tlie  Home  Office,  139  Broadway. 

OFFICERS  : 

G.  HILTON  SCRIBNER,  President. 

GEO.  W.  SMITH,  Vice-President. 

SIDNEY  W.  CROFUT,  Secretary. 
L.  H.  WATERS.  Actuary. 

THOS.  It.  MARCV,  M.D.,  Medical  Kxam’r. 

EVERETT  CLAPP,  Superintendent. 

UILDING  PAPER 

OF  THREE  GRADES. 

TARRED  SHEATHING, 

For  outside  of  Studding,  under  Clapboards.  A 
non-conductor  of  cold,  heat,  and  dampness. 
PREPARE  D  PLASTERING-BOARD, 
a  cheap  and  perfect  substitute  for  lath  and  pias¬ 
ter  ;  makes  a  smooth, warm,  and  substantial  wall, 
at  less  than  half  tlie  usual  cost. 

DOUBLE-THICK  ROOFING, 
and  Quartz  Cement,  make  a  good  water  and  fire- 
proot  roof  for  less  than  $3.50  per  square. 

Samples  and  Circulars  sent  free,  by 

ROCK  RIVER  PAPER  CO., 

Chicago :  or, 

B.  E.  HALE, 

22  and  24  Frankfort-st.,  N.  Y. 


TsEAM  HEATING 


PANCOAST  &  MMjXIE, 

Philadelphia,  Pa., 

Succeed  Morris  Tasker  &  Co.  as 

CONTRACTORS 

For  the  Heating  of  Buildings  of  every  description, 
by  Steam  and  Hot  Water,  alter  tlie  most  approved 
methods.  Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  and  Forc¬ 
ing  Houses  heated  to  any  desired  temperature. 
Laundry  and  Culinary  Apparatus  in  detail.  Esti¬ 
mates  furnished  upon  application 

MAGIC  PHOTOGRAPHS — Neatest '  wonders  of 

tlie  Age— 25  cents  a  package..  Library  of  Love ,  Eti¬ 
quette,  Courtship,  and  Marriage,  4  Bo6ks  for  56  Cts.  _Sent 


postage  paid. 


.  C.  WEMYSS,  730  Broadway,  New  York. 


KW 


The  whole  world 
challenged  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  Familj'  Sew¬ 
ing  Machine  that  will 
sew  as  light  and  as 
heavy ;  light  running 
and  easily  operated. 

The  best  machine  lor 
use,  the  easiest  to 
sell,  the  most  dur¬ 
able-will  lust  a  life¬ 
time.  Lock  -  stitch, 
noiseless,  attach¬ 
ments  unequalcd.  A 
good  business  may  be 
established  in  any 
city  or  town  in  the  u . 

S.  This  machine  lias 
established  its  superi¬ 
ority  in  every  in¬ 
stance  where  it  has  come  in  competition  with  any  machine 
m  the  market.  Men  with  capital  arc  finding  it  to  their  ad¬ 
vantage  to  make  the  sale  of  this  machine  their  exclusive 
business.  Agents  wa?ited  in  unoccupied  territory.  Machines 
guaranteed  as  represented.  Address 

“Domestic”  Sewing  machine  Co., 

90  Chambers  Street,  New  York, 

_ _ _ _ _ _  Or  Toledo,  O. 

BLEES 

NOISELESS, 

LOCK-STITCH 

Sewing  Machine 

Challenges  the  world 
in  perfection  of  work, 
--  strength  and  beauty  of 
stitch,  durability  of  con- 
§p  struction,  and  rapidity  of 
=  motion.  Call  and  examine. 
si  Send  for  Circular.  Agents 
wanted. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

BLEES 

!  Sewing  Machine  Oo,, 

_  623  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

TIN-LINED  LEAD  PIPE, 

Manufactured  under  tlie  COLWELL,  SHAW 
WILLARD  Patent,  by 

Improved  Machinery, 

Which  insures  soundness  throughout,  being  a  Perfect 
Tin  Pipe,  within  a  Perfect  Lead  Pipe,  and  having 
all  tlie  advantages  of  both. 

TATHAM  &  BROTHERS,  New  York  and  Pliiia. 

RELIANCE  WRINGER, 

PERFECTED  1871. 

Moulton  Rolls, 

Most  Durable ; 

Spiral  Cogs, 

Easiest  Work¬ 
ing; 

Curved  Clamp, 
Holds  Firmest ; 
The  Cheapest, 
The  Best, 

TRY  IT, 

PROVIDENCE  TOOL  COMPANY, 

11  Warren-street,  N,  Y.,  and  l’UOV,,  H  I. 

JAPANESE  PAPER  WARE. 

The  House-furnishing  Trade  are  invited  to  try  our  Pails, 
Slop-Jars,  Spittoons,  Basins,  Milk-Pans,  etc.  The  Milk-Pan 
will  keep  milk  sweet  and  produce  more  cream  than  any  oth¬ 
er,  owing  to  its  being  a  perfect  non-conductor.  They  are 
•water-proof  and  durable.  For  Descriptive  and  Price-lists 
apply  to  the  manufacturers.  JENNINGS  BROS., 

352  Pearl-st.,  New  York  City. 

Great  Western  Gun  Works. 

Rifles,  Shot  Guns,  Revolvers. 

Caps,  Towder,  Shot,  Wads,  Bullets,  Game-Bags,  Shot-Belts, 
Powder-Flasks,  Gun  materials  and  Sporting  Goods  of  every 
description  at  very  low  prices.  Send  stamp  for  a  Price-list. 

We  send  goods  by  Express,  C.O.D.,  with  privilege  to  ex¬ 
amine  before  paving  the  hill.  Army  Guns  and  Revolvers 
bought  or  traded  for.  Address  .1.  II.  JOHNSTON, 

Great  Western  Gim  Works,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

AGENTS  WANTED  everywhere;  to  sell 
our  world-renowned  Silver  Mould  White  Wire  Clothes 
Lines.  Warranted  to  last  a  hundred  years.  Sells  at  every 
house  sure.  Write  for  particulars  to  tlie  Girard  Wire 
Mills,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

EARTH  CLOSET. 

Simple,  efficient,  invaluable,  and  in  reach  of  all.  For  one 
dollar,  I  will  send  drawings  and  full  description  of  one  of 
tlie  best  Earth-Closets  in  the  market,  so  that  a  person  of  or¬ 
dinary  ingenuity  can  make  it. 

GEO,  G.  BALDWIN,  Milford,  Conn. 
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IREWORKS! 


JOSEPH  B.  PURDY, 

33  and  34  MAIDEN  LANE,  New  York. 
IMPORTER  AND  EXPORTER.  AND  MANUFACTURER’S 
AGENT. 

Every  description  of  Fireworks  sold  by  us  are  warranted 
to  give  satisfaction,  and  are  kept  up  to  tlie  old  standard. 
FIRE-CRACKERS,  TORPEDOES,  LANTERNS* 

FLAGS,  BALLOONS, 

And  every  variety  of  FIREWORKS. 

Public  and  Private  Exhibitions  furnished.  Dealers  and 
Families  supplied  and  dealt  liberally  with. 

TOYS  AND  FANCY  GOODS. 

Eg'"  An  experience  of  34  years  enables  me  to  anticipate 
tlie  wants  of  the  public,  and  at  prices  all  will  deem  reason¬ 
able. 

THE  GENUINE  MASON  FRUIT  JAR, 


PORCELAIN-LIKED  CAP. 

This  well  known,  popular  and  reliable  Jar,  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  Porcelain  Lining 
to  tlie  Cover,  combines  all  the 
advantages  of  a 

GLASS  TOP  JAR, 

with  tlie  simplicity  of  its  origi¬ 
nal  method  of  fastening. 

Its  great  superiority  to  all 
others  will  he  made  evident 
upon  examination,  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reasons,  viz. : 

SIMPLICITY  in  operation, 
and  readiness  with  which 
it  can  be  sealed. 

STRENGTH  and  DURA¬ 
BILITY. 

EASE  with  which  it  can  be 
OPENED,  and  without 
risk  of  breaking  either 
Jar  or  Cover. 

For  sale  by  all  the  leading 
dealers  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  manu¬ 
factured  solely  by  the 

SHEET  METAL  SCREW  CO.f 

66  Warren-street,  New  York, 

oTlTYour  harness. 


HI  OKE  LASTING-  BENEFIT  is  de- 

rived  from  one  application  of 

FRANK  MUjLER’S 

PREPARED 

Harness  Oil  Blacking 

Than  from  three  applications  of  any  kind  of  clear  oil.  This 
assertion  is  justified  by  Thirty  Years’  experience  and 
observation.  Manufactured  by  FRANK  MILLER  &  CO., 
18  and  20  Cedar-street,  New  York. 

4^1  BAY’S  UNION  CHAMS. — They 
AST  are  simple  and  durable.  Warranted  to  cut  all  sizes 
and  styles  perfectly  accurate.  They  are  intended  for  family 
use.  Any  person  can  use  them.  Full  directions  sent  with 
each  Chart.  They  are  blade  of  a  substance  that  will  neither 
break  nor  tear ;  and  as  they  cut  all  sizes  and  styles,  will 
last  a  lifetime.  Single  Charts,  or  full  sets,  will  he  sent  to 
any  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  retail  price— viz. :. 
Ladies’  Dress,  Boys’  Sack  Coat  and  Vest  Chart,  $1  each. 
Pants  and  Men’s  Sack  Coat  Chart,  $1.50  each.  AGENTS 
WANTED.  Address 

UNION  CHART  CO.,  Orangeville,  O. 

"NtF*  *  yJ  *"* 'vi  B— Town,  County,  and 
®li  a  HisBHl  State  rights  given  to 
S  H  H  Agents  to  Wholesale  the 

M.  jl  g  II  |  Finger  Guard. 

vwl  -ran  m£am  •  Send  35  cents  for  Sam¬ 

ple  and  Circular  to 

NATIONAL  FIN-GEB  Ci  B;  ASS  O  CO., 

77 7  Broadway,  N,  Y, 

MAY’S  PATENT  CHEMICAL 
METALLIC  PAINTS,  all  shades.  Prepared  for 
immediate  use,  requiring  no  mixing.  Put  up  in  5, 10,  20,  and 
40  gallon  packages. 

Price  per  gal.  for  inside  work  . . . . $2.00 

Price  per  gal.  for  outside  work  . .  1.50 

Price  per  gal.  for  roofs,  barns,  and  fences .  1.00 

NEW  YORK.  CITY  OIL  COMPANY, 

Sole  Agents,  116  Maiden  Lane. 

JOSE  Fit  GIL  LOTT’S 
STEEL  I*  E  3V 

For  sale  to  tlie  Trade  at  the  NEW  YORK  branch  of  the 
House,  91  John  Street. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS. 

Henry  Owen,  Agent. 

Easily  made  with  our  Stencil  and  Key- 
Check  Outfit.  Circulars  Free. 
STAFFORD  M’F’G  CO„ 

66  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 

AGENTS  LOOK  !—$12  a  day  made,  selling  our 

Scissors  Sharpener  and  other  wares.  Samplc‘25  cts. 
Catalogue  free.  T.  J.  HASTINGS  &  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

fig  |]  Ih  A  1>AY  FOR  ALIi  with  Stencil 

ep-H-'Ur  Tools.  Address  A.  E.  GftAiiAM,  Springfield,  Vt. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
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;  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY,  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

BUSSEY  INSTITUTION. 

A  School  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture. 

Tliis  School  is  to  be  opened  September  28,  1871.  It  will 
teach  Practical  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  and  the 
sciences  and  arts  subservient  thereto.  The  regular  course 
of  study  will  fill  three  years.  Any  person  18  years  of  age. 
not  being  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  may  take  such  part  of 
the  regular  course  as  he  pleases.  The  year  extends  from 
Sept.  28, 1871,  to  June  27,  1872.  The  tuition  fee  for  regular 
students  will  be  $150  a  year  ;  this  fee  will  be  freely  remitted 
to  poor,  meritorious  students.  The  teachings  of  the  school 
will  be  amply  illustrated  by  the  rich  scientific  collections  of 
the  University,  and  by  a  botanic  garden,  a  large  and  profit¬ 
able  farm,  greenhouses,  propagating  houses,  and  field  exper¬ 
iments.  For  particulars,  address  JAMES  W.  HARRIS, 
Secretary, Cambridge,  Mass. 


JJOOKS  FOBS  THE  FAMILY. 

I. — TILL  THE  DOCTOR  COMES  ;  and  HOW 
TO  HELP  HIM.  By  George  H.  Hope,  M.D.  Revised, 
with  additions,  by  a  New  York  Physician. 

A  complete  manual  of  directions  in  cases  of  accident. 
Indispensable  to  every  household.  12m.  Muslin,  GO  cts. ; 
Paper,  30  cts. 

II.  — THE  YOUNG  MECHANIC  ;  Containing  di¬ 
rections  for  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  Tools,  and  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  Steam-Engines  and  Mechanical  Models,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Art  of  Turning  in  Wood  and  Metal.  Fully  illus¬ 
trated.  12mo.  Cloth,  $1.75. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM  &  SONS,  New  York. 


NOVELTY  ©AsRHIACE. 

Combining  Cradle  and  Carriage.  With  patent  adjustable 
parasol.  Send  stamp  for  Circular,  to  LEWIS  P.  TIBBALS, 
512  Broadway,  directly  opposite  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  one 
block  above  former  store. 


BRITTANY  OOWsS. 

The  only  breed  of  Cattle  that  has  escaped  the  Rinderpest 
inEngland.  ROBERTSON  &  CO.  (sole  exporters),  The  Ex¬ 
change,  Southwark-st.,  London,  and  Eaton  Farm,  Cobham, 
Surrey,  England,  supply  the  above  beautiful  and  profitable 
little  Cows, and  warrant  them  perfect, healthy, and  good  milk¬ 
ers.  Alderney  <t  Guernsey  Cows  it  Heifers  of  the  purest  breeds 
supplied  to  description  as  to  age,  color,  and  time  of  calviug. 


FOB  SAXE. 

Thoroughbred  Alderney  Bull,  with  pedigree;  very  dark 
and  handsome,. 3 years  old.  Price  $250. 

Thoroughbred  Chester  White  Boar ;  very  fine,  1  year  old 
past.  Price  $50. 

Thoroughbred  Chester  White  Pigs ;  6  weeks  old,  per  pair, 
$20.  Very  fine  grade  Chesters,  G  and  8  weeks  old,  per  pair, 
$15.  “  J.  O.  WINNER,  Pennington,  N.  J. 


Poland-CMna  Pigs, 

Will  make  more  pork  in  the  same  length  of  time  than  any 
other  breed,  and  consume  proportionately  less  food ;  are 
easily  kept;  good  breeders  and  suckers;  fatten  readily  at 
any  age,  and  yet  grow  to  a  great  size.  For  Circular  address 
W.  S.  BENEDICT,  Boonville,  Mo. 


Chester  White  Pigs  for  Sale. 

A  model  of  perfection.  Get  fat  at  any  age.  Warranted  to 
weigh  from  50  to  GO  lbs.  each,  at  8  to  10  weeks  old.  Call  and 
examine;  otherwise  send  for  Circular.  Address 

JAS.  YOUNG  Jr.  &  CO.,  Marshallton,  Pa. 

YORKSHIRE  PIGS  from  Imported  stock;  Ches¬ 
ter  White  Pigs;  a  few  more  Cotswold  Lambs  and 
Sheep;  Southdowns;  Alderney,  Ayrshire,  and  Durham  Cat¬ 
tle  and  Calves;  Deer  and  Fawn  ;  Fancy  Poultry  and  Eggs; 
Lopped-Eared  Rabbits;  Maltese  Cats,  etc.,  for  Sale  cheap,  by 
N.  GUILBERT,  Evergreen  Farm,  Gwynedd,  Pa. 

IMPKOYED 
CHESTER  SWINE  still  ahead  of 
all  other  breeds.  At  the  late  Alabama  State 
Agricultural  Association  Fair,  a  pair  of  these 
famous  Hogs  carried  off  two  most  valuable 
Premiums  that  could  be  given  any  breed— 
namely,  Sweepstakes,  and  best  of  any  breed  for  fattening 
purposes.  Send  for  their  description  and  other  Thorough¬ 
bred  and  Imported  Animals  and  Fowls. 

L.  E.  SILVER,  Salem,  Ohio. 
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1'SSEX  PIGS  FOR  SALE.— Pure  Blood,  and 
A  extra  fixe.  Stock  purchased  of  Col.  Peters  (his  of 
Mr.  Thorne).  Price,  boxed  and  delivered  to  steamboat,  $25 
each.  Address  S.  J.  MATTHEWS,  Monticello,  Arkansas. 


PSIKE-BSKEB*  CHESTER  WHITE 

Pig*.  bred  and  for  Sale  by  C.  C.  FULLER,  Nelson, 
Portage  Co.,  Ohio.  Send  for  Circular  and  Price-list. 


Premium  Chester  White  Pigs, 

Bred  and  for  sale  by 

GEO.  B.  HICKMAN, 

West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
Send  for  Circular  and  Price-List. 


PREMIUM  Chester  White,  and  Berkshire  Pigs, 
Southdown  Sheep,  improved  breeds  of  Cattle,  and 
Fancy  Fowls,  bred  and  shipped  to  order.  Send  for  Circular 
■on  Breeding  and  Care  of  Swine. 

THOS.  WOOD,  Doe  Run,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Houdan,  Gray  Dorking  and  Dark  Brahmas. 

The  Subscriber  will  fill  orders  for  Eggs  from  the  above 
varieties,  which  he  has  made  a  specialty ,  having  a  well-se¬ 
lected  stock  of  the  best  imported  and  premium  Fowls. 
Houdan  and  D.  Brahmas,  $5.00  per  doz.;  Gray  Dorking,  $3.00 
per  doz.  Address. 

C.  D.  VALENTINE,  Fordham.  Westchester  Co.,  N.  V. 


HATCHING.— Houdan, 

Dark  Brahma,  Buff  Cochin,  Lemon  Cochin, $4  doz.;  Light 
Brahma,  Silver  Gray  Dorking,  Silver-spangled  Hamburg, 
Golden  Sebright  Bantam,  White  Leghorn.  $2  doz.  Most  kinds 
Imported  from  Cooper.  Iloudans  and  Light  Brahmas  are 
best  layers  known.  We  are  breeding  from  a  Light  Brah¬ 
ma  Cock,  weighing  13X  lbs.  4  doz.  Houdan  eggs,  $10;  4 
doz.  Brahma,  $5.  Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

W.  S.  CARPENTER  &  SON,  Rye,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


T  IGHT  BRAHMA  EGGS  for  Hatching  of  Ives’  Su- 
J -J  perior  Stock ,  carefully  packed  and  delivered  to  Express 
At  $1.50  per  doz.  S.  A.  SPALDING,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


CELERY,  CABBAGE  and 

CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS. 

Boston  Market  Celery,  a  favorite  variety ;  remark¬ 
able  for  its  tender,  crisp  and  succulent  stems,  and  delicate 
flavor.  It  is  grown  almost  exclusively  by  the  Boston  Mar¬ 
ket  Gardeners,  who  consider  it  superior  to  all  others  for  its 
excellent  qualities.  Price  $1.00  per  hundred  ;  $4.00  for  five 
hundred;  $6.00  per  thousand ;  $25.00  for  five  thousand.  By 
mail,  25c.  per  hundred,  extra. 

Dwarf  Incomparable. — A  well  known  variety,  of 
dwarf  habits,  extensively  grown  by  the  New  York  Market 
Gardeners;  solid,  crisp,  and  of  fine  flavor.  75c.  per  hun¬ 
dred;  $3.00  for  five  hundred  ;  $5.00  per  thousand  ;  $20  for  five 
thousand.  By  mail,  25c.  per  hundred  extra.  Explicit  direc¬ 
tions  for  culture  will  be  sent  with  each  package. 

Cauliflower.— Early  Paris,  Nonpareil ,  Large  White 
Erfurt.  $1.00  per  hundred;  $4.00  for  five  hundred;  $6.00 
per  thousand. 

Cabbage  Plants.  —  Premium  Flat  Dutch,  Large 
Drumhead,  Fottler’s  Brunswick.  Improved  American  Savoy 
and  Red  Dutch  for  pickling.  75c.  per  hundred ;  $3.00  for 
five  hundred  ;  $5.00  per  thousand. 

On  account  of  the  tender  nature  of  the  leaves  of  the  Cab¬ 
bage  and  Cauliflower,  they  can  only  be  sent  by  express. 

‘Address  B.  K.  BLISS  SONS, 

Seed  and  Horticultural  Warehouse, 

Nos.  23  Park  Place  and  20  Murray-st.,  New  York. 

Our  celebrated  Seed  Catalogue  and  Guide  to  the  Flower 
and  Kitchen  Garden 7  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  upon 
receipt  of  two  three-cent  stamps  for  return  postage. 


Herron’s  Patent,  Ho.  4,884. 

HAY  SLED,  FOR  GRAIN  OR  HAY. 

Advantages.— One  man  may  load  as  much  hay  as  two 
men  can  on  a  wagon,  and  as  there  is  no  builder  required, 
there  are  two  skilful  hands  saved  in  harvest.  One  horse  is 
equal  to  two  in  a  wagon— the  greater  rapidity  of  movement. 
A  hand  can  pitch  from  the  sled  as  much  more  in  the  same 
time  as  from  a  wagon  ;  if  in  cocks,  from  four  to  six  can  be 
loaded  without  breaking.  Three  men  can  stack  or  house 
hay  as  well  as  a  double  set  of  hands  with  two  wagons ;  from 
its  simplicity  and  cheapness ,  any  farmer  can  make  one 
in  a  few  hours  without  cost,  save  for  bolts  and  nails. 

Testimony  of  those  who  have  Used  it— We  do  not 
hesitate  to  state  that  one  man, with  the  use  of  Herron’s  Sled, 
on  suitable  ground  with  one  horse,  and  a  boy  to  drive,  is 
fully  equal  to  three  men  with  two  horses  in  a  wagon  ;  and 
when  a  hand-fork  is  used  in  unloading,  a  man  will  remove 
nearly  two  tons  while  he  would  pitch  one  from  a  wagon. 
We  would  not  be  without  it  for  ten  times  its  cost. 

John  Walter, 
Charles H.  Orsborn, 
Robert  McDonald, 
George  Allison,  Jr. 

Persons  wishing  to  use  this  improvement  can  do  so  by  in¬ 
closing  me  five  dollars,  for  which  I  will  send  Descriptive 
Circular,  and  convey  the  right  to  the  applicant  to  manufac¬ 
ture  for  the  use  of  his  own  farm. 

Farmers  or  others  desiring  to  introduce  it  into  a  township 
or  county,  can  send  for  Circular,  which  I  will  forward  with 
terms. 

I  have  sold  forty-five  rights  in  my  own  immediate  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Address 

JAMES  A.  HERRON, 

Tally  Cavey,  Alleghany  Co.,  Pa. 


BULLARD’S  IMPROVED 


A  NATIONAL  RELIGIOUS 

NEWSPAPER, 

The  Advance, 

ONLY 

ONE  DOLLAR 

ONE  DOLLAR 
ONE  DOLLAR 

ONE  DOLLAR!! 

FOR 

SEVEN  MONTHS 
SEVEN  MONTHS 
SEVEN  MONTHS 

From  June  1st  to  January  1st. 

Wishing  to  extent!  still  more  widely  the  circulation  and 
influence  of  The  Advance,  and  believing  there  are  many 
who  would"  become  permanent  subscribers  after  reading 
its  pages  a  few  months,  and  becoming  acquainted  with  its 
true  merits  as  a  family  religions  newspaper,  we  facilitate 
this  preliminary  acquaintance,  necessary  to  form  an  opin¬ 
ion,  by  offering  it  to  all  new  subscribers 

For  Seven  Months, 

FROM 

JUNE  TO  JANUARY, 
JUNE  TO  JANUARY, 

FOR  ONLY 

ONE  DOLLAR. 


N.  B.— All  names  sent  in  on  this  offer,  will  be  entered  as 
soon  as  received,  thus  enabling  subscribers  to  get  the  whole 
or  part  of  the  month  of  May  free,  by  sending  in  their  names 
promptly. 


HAY  TEDDER 

Is  mounted  on  wheels  4  ft.  high ;  spreads  2  ft.  wider  than 
any  other  Tedder,  and  is  easy  draft  for  one  horse.  J Does  not 
run  over  the  grass  after  it  is  spread,  and  never  clogs. 

Is  the  only  Hay  Tedder  that  will  thoroughly  spread 

AI.I,  KINDS  OF  KAY,  ON  P.OtTGlI  AND  SMOOTH  GROUND,  “tak¬ 
ing  it  up  from  the  BOTTOM,  and  LEAVING  it  in  a  LIGHT, 
FLEECY  CONDITION  FOR  DRYING.” 

A  large  farmer  says:  "its  use  in  a  single  season  will 
more  than  pay  its  cost.  The  enterprising  farmer  WILL 
not,  cannot  do  wiTnouT  it  ;  the  longer  lie  puts  off  buying, 
the  poorer  he  will  he.” 

Send  for  Pamphlet.  Agents  "Wanted. 

MASH  &  BIRO., 

110  liberty-street,  New  York. 

Maiame  Toy’s  Corset  Skirt  Snjporter 

is  superior  to  all 
Corsets  for 
Health,  Comfort 
and  Style. 

Lady  Agents 
wanted  in  all 
Northern  and 
'Western  States. 

THE 

PANAMA 
SKELETON 
CORSET. 

Is  not  excelled  for  Summer  wear. 
Arnold  &  Banning,  56  Lispenard-st.,  New  York  ; 

D.  B.  Fisk  &  Co.,  Chicago ;  Agents  for  the  Supporters. 

HARMOX,  BALDWIN  «&  FOY, 

Sole  Manufacturers,  New  Havin,  Conn. 

J.  H.  Mecabe.  A.  F.  Miller. 

MECAEE  &  MILLER, 

Commission  Merchants, 

AND  "WHOLESALE  DEALEKS  IN 

BUTTER,  C1IUUSE,  LAKD, 

AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE, 

04  WARREN  STREET, 

Near  Greenwich  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


The  Advance  is  now  in  its  fourth  year,  and  takes  the 
highest  rank  among  religious  papers.  It  lias  received,  and 
continues  to  receive,  from  week  to  week,  the  highest  com¬ 
mendation  from  the  very  best  sources,  both  in  this  country 
and  over  the  Atlantic. 

Its  EDITORIALS  are  independent,  practical,  and  of  a 
high  order. 

Its  CONTRIBUTIONS  are  from  among  the  soundest  and 
most  popular  writers. 

Its  CHURCH  NElYS  is  fresh,  full,  and  embraces  all  de¬ 
nominations. 

Its  CHILDREN’S  COLUMNS  are  very  attractive. 

Its  NEWS  SUMMARY  and  MARKETS,  SCIENTIFIC, 
TEMPERANCE,  SUNDAY-SCHOOL,  and  OTHER  SPECIAL 
COLUMNS,  are  complete. 

Its  CORRESPONDENCE,  from  Washington,  New  York, 
and  foreign  countries,  is  characterized  by  ability  and  aceu- 


Complete  Family  Newspaper, 

OP  THE  HIGHEST  OEDEE, 
Specimen  Copies  Sent  Free. 

Address  : 

THE  ADVANCE  C01IPMY, 

CHICAGO ,  ILL. 

Names  sent  in  on  this  offer  cannot  count  on  a  pre¬ 
mium. 

INVALIDS’ 

TRAVELING  CHAIRS, 

FROM  $15  to  $40, 

FOR  IN  AND  OUT-DOOR  USE. 
Any  one  having  use  of  the  hands 
can  propel  and  guide  one. 

Having  no  use  of  the  hands,  any 
child  of  five  years  can  push  a  grown 
person  about. 

Invalids’  Carriages  to  order. 
Patent  Sedan  Carrying-Ciiairs. 

State  your  case  and  send  stamn  for 
circular.  STEPHEN  W.  SMITH', 

90  William-street,  New  York. 


BLACK  BASS,  f0%t°dcskin! 

Address  7 

W.  CLIFT,  Mystic  Bridge,  Ct. 


SCHOOL  of  practical  CIVIL  ENGINEERING, 

k-5  Surveying,  and  Drawing,  Reynold’s  Block.  Chicago, 
Ill.  Fits  students  for  R.  R.  field-work  in  3  to  G  months; 
thorough  course  1  year.  Send  for  Circular. 
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HOW  CROPS  GROW. 

A  TREATISE 

ON  THE 

Chemical  Composition,  Structure, 
and  Life  of  the  Plant, 

FOR  ALL  STUDENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

WITH  NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  TABLES 
OF  ANALYSES, 

BY 

SAMUEL  W.  JOHNSON,  M.  A. 

Professor  of  Analytical  and  Agricultural  Chem¬ 
istry  in  Yale  College  ;  Chemist  to  the  Conn. 
State  Agricultural  Society  :  Member  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

This  is  a  volume  of  nearly  400  pages,  in  which  Agri¬ 
cultural  Plants,  or  “  Crops,”  arc  considered  from  three 
distinct,  yet  closely  related,  stand-points,  as  indicated  hy 
the  descriptive  title. 

The  Chemical  Composition  of  the  Plant 

Is  discussed  in  three  Chapters. 

1st. —  The  Volatile  Part. 

2d. — The  Ash — its  Ingredients,  their  Distribution,  Varia¬ 
tion  and  Quantities.  The  Composition  of  the  Ash 
of  various  Farm  Crops,  with  full  Tables  ;  and  the 
Functions  of  the  Ash. 

3d. —  Composition  of  the  Plant  in  various  Stages  of 
Growth ,  and  the  Relations  subsisting  among  the 
Ingredients. 

The  Structure  of  the  Plant  and  the 
Offices  of  its  Organs 

Is  the  subject  of  the  Second  Division,  in  which  are 
discussed 

The  Primary  Elements  of  Organic  Structure. 

The  Vegetative  Organs— Root,  Stem,  and  Leaf,  and  their 
Functions ;  and 

The  Reproductive  Organs ,  viz.,  Flowers  and  Fruit,  and 
the  Vitality  of  Seeds  with  their  Influence  o»  the  Plants 
they  produce. 

The  Life  of  the  Plant 

Forms  the  Third  Division,  under  which  are  discussed 
tlie  Phenomena  of 

Germination,  and  the  conditions  most  favorable  and 
unfavorable  to  it. 

The  Food  of  the  Plant  when  independent  of  the  Seed. 
Sap  and  its  Motions,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Appendix,  which  consists  of  12  Tallies  exhibiting 
tlie  Composition  of  a  great  number  of  Plants  viewed 
from  many  different  stand-points,  will  be  found  of  ines¬ 
timable  value  to  practical  agriculturists,  students,  and 
theorists. 

SENT  POST-PAID . PRICE  $2.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


HOW  CROPS  PEED. 


A  TREATISE  ON  THE 


ATMOSPHERE  AND  THE  SOIL 


AS  RELATED  TO  THE 


NUTRITION  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PLANTS. 


WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


BY 

SAMUEL  W;  JOHNSON,  M.  A., 

Professor  of  Analytical  and  Agricultural  Chem¬ 
istry  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of 
Yale  College  ;  Chemist  to  the  Connecticut 

State  Agricultural  Society  ;  Member  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 

The  work  entitled  “  How  Crops  Grow  ”  lias  been  re¬ 
ceived  with  very  great  favor,  not  only  in  America,  but  in 
Europe.  It  has  been  republished  in  England  under  the 
joint  Editorship  of  Professors  Church  and  Dyer,  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  College,  at  Cirencester,  and  a  transla¬ 
tion  into  German  is  soon  to  appear,  at  the  instigation 
of  Professor  von  Liebig.  Tlie  Author,  therefore,  puts 
forth  this  volume — the  companion  and  complement  to  the 
former — with  tlie  hope  that  it  also  will  he  welcomed  by 
those  who  appreciate  tlie  scientific  aspects  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  are  persuaded  that  a  true  Theory  is  the  surest 
guide  to  a  successful  Practice. 

CONTENTS.  ' 

DIVISION  I. 

The  Atmosphere  as  Related  to  Vege¬ 
tation. 

CHAPTER  I.— Atmospheric  Air  as  Food  of  Plants. 

Chemical  Composition  of  tlie  Atmosphere.  Relations  of 
Oxygen  Gas,  Nitrogen  Gas,  Atmospheric  Water,  Car¬ 
bonic  Acid  Gas,  and  Atmospheric  Ammonia  to  Veg¬ 
etable  Nutrition.  Ozone.  Compounds  of  Nitrogen 
and  Oxygen  in  the  Atmosphere.  Oilier  Ingredients  of 
the  Atmosphere.  Recapitulation  of  the  Atmospheric 
Supplies  of  Food  to  Crops.  Assimilation  of  Atmos¬ 
pheric  Food.  Tabular  View  of  the  Relations  of  tlie 
Atmospheric  Ingredients  to  the  Life  of  Plants. 

CHAPTER  II.— The  Atmosphere  as  Physically  Re¬ 
lated  to  Vegetation. 

Manner  of  Absorption  of  Gaseous  Food  by  Plants. 

DIVISION  II. 

The  Soil  as  Related  to  Vegetable  Pro¬ 
duction. 

CHAPTER  I. — Introductory. 

CHAPTER  II.— Origin  and  Formation  of  Soils. 

Chemical  and  Miueralogical  Elements  of  Rocks.  Kinds 
and  Characters  of  Rocks.  Conversion  of  Rocks  into 
Soil.  Incorporation  of  Organic  Matter  with  tlie  Soil. 

CHAPTER  III. — Kinds  of  Soils,  their  Definition  and 
Classification. 

Distinctions  of  Soils  based  upon  the  Mode  of  their  For¬ 
mation  or  Deposition  ;  and  upon  Obvious  or  External 
Characters. 

CHAPTER  TV.— Physical  Characters  of  the  Soil. 

Weight  of  Soils.  State  of  Division.  Absorption  of  Va¬ 
por  of  Water.  Condensation  of  Gases.  Power  of  Re¬ 
moving  of  Solid  Matters  from  Solution.  Permeability  to 
Liquid  Water.  Imbibition.  Capillary  Power.  Changes 
of  Bulk  hy  Drying  and  Frost.  Relations  to  Heat. 

CHAPTER  V. — The  Soil  as  a  Source  of  Food  to 
Crofs  :  Ingredients  whose  Elements  are  of 
Atmospheric  Origin. 

Tlie  Free  Water  of  tlie  Soil  in  its  Relations  to  Vegetable 
Nutrition.  The  Air  of  the  Soil.  Non-nitrogenous  Or¬ 
ganic  Matters.  Humus.  The  Ammonia  of  tlie  Soil. 
Nitric  Acid  (Nitrates)  of  the  Soil.  Nitrogenous  Or¬ 
ganic  Matters  of  the  soil.  Available  Nitrogen.  Decay 
of  Organic  Matters.  Nitrogenous  Principles  of  Urine. 
Nutritive  Value  of  Ammonia  Salts  and  Nitrates. 

CHAPTER  VI.— The  Soil  as  a  Source  of  Food  to 
Crops  :  Ingredients  whose  Elements  are  De¬ 
rived  from  Rocks. 

General  View  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Soil  as  Related 
to  Vegetable  Nutrition.  Aqueous  Solution  of  the  Soil. 
Solution  of  the  Soil  in  Strong  Acids.  Portion  of  Soil 
Insoluble  in  Acids.  Reactions  by  which  the  Solubility 
of  the  Elements  of  tlie  Soil  is  altered.  Solvent  Effects 
of  Various  Substances.  Absorptive  and  Fixing  Power 
of  Soils.  Review  and  Conclusion. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

24.5  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  NEW  BOOK  FOR  ALL 
STUDENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

AGRICULTURAL 

Qualitative  and  Quantitative 

|  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 

EDITED  BY 

Gr.  C.  CALDWELL, 

Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  in  the  Cornell 
University. 

Teachers  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  have  long  felt  the 
need  of  a  text  book  which  should  serve  ns  a  guide  to  the 
analysis  of  soils,  manures,  and  the  products  of  the  farm 
The  present  work  is  very  thorough,  beginning  with  the 
preparation  of  reagents  and  giving  the  most  approved 
methods  of  manipulation.  Professor  Caldwell  modestly 
calls  himself  the  editor,  hut  his  book  shows  that  lie  has 
not  contented  himself  with  editing  the  works  of  others, 

but  has  given  much  of  his  own  experience. 

• 

CONTENTS. 

CHAPTER  I.— The  Reagents. 

List  of  the  reagents  needed,  with  directions  for  prepar¬ 
ing  them,  when  not  more  readily  obtained  otherwise, 
and  for  testing  their  purity. 

CHAPTER  II.— Analytical  Manipulation. 
Determination  of  specific  gravity,  solution,  evaporation, 
precipitation, filtration  (including  Bunsen’s  now  meth¬ 
od),  weighing  of  residues  and  precipitates,  measur¬ 
ing  and  dividing  solutions,  aud  calculation  of  results. 

CHAPTER  III.— Reactions  and  Methods  of  Quanti¬ 
tative  Estimation. 

Potassium,  sodium,  ammonium,  barium,  calcium,  mag¬ 
nesium,  aluminium,  iron,  manganese,  zinc,  lead, 
copper,  and  arsenic ;  silicic,  sulphuric,  carbonic, 
phosphoric,  nitric,  hydrochloric,  hydrocyanic,  hydro- 
ferrocyanic,  liydrosulphuric,  hydriodic,  hydrofluoric, 
oxalic,  acetic,  tartaric,  citric,  malic,  lactic,  uric,  hip 
puric,  and  tannic  acids ;  cellulose,  starcb,  gum,  the 
sugars,  albuminoids,  urea,  fat, 'and  alcohol. 

CHAPTER  TV.— Special  Methods  of  Analysis. 

Course  of  Qualitative  analysis,  estimation  of  water,  ot 
organic  matter,  of  sulphur  and  chlorine  in  organic 
compounds,  special  methods  of  separation  of  base 
aud  acids,  schemes  of  analysis. 

CHAPTER  V.—  Analysis  of  Soils  and  Rocks. 

Mechanical  and  chemical  analysis,  and  examination  of 
physical  properties  of  soils,  and  examination  of 
mar!,  limestone,  and  clay 

CHAPTER  VI.— Fertilizers. 

Farm-yard  manure,  urine,  solid  excrements,  bone-meal, 
bone-black,  bone-ash,  phosphorite,  guano,  super¬ 
phosphate,  gypsum,  salt,  potash  compounds,  and 
Chili  saltpetre. 

CHAPTER  VII.— Ashes. 

Ashes  of  plants,  of  animal  substances,  and  of  fuel. 

CHAPTER  VHL— Fodder  and  Food. 

Fodder  plants,  beets,  turnips,  potatoes,  seeds,  meal 
flour,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  and  vinegar. 

CHAPTER  IX.— Wool  and  Bark. 
Examination  of  wool  and  tanners’  bark. 

CHAPTER  X.— Beverages. 

Water  and  wine. 

CHAPTER  XL— Tables. 

Metric  system  of  weights  and  measures,  atomic  weights 
of  elements,  factors  for  calculating  analyses,  estima¬ 
tion  of  tannin  in  bark,  etc 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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DOWNING’S 

FRUITS 

AND 

FRUIT  TREES. 

BY 

A.  J.  DOWNING. 

Newly  Revised  and  Greatly 
Enlarged 

BY  • 

CHARLES  DOWNING. 

Octavo,  1123  Pages. 

The  original  work  of  the  late  A.  J.  Downing  appeared 
In  1845.  Some  years  after  it  was  revised  and  much  en 
larged  by  his  brother,  Charles  Downing,  who  lias  again 
completed  the  work  of  a  second  revision.  Charles 
Downing  is  upon  all  hands  acknowledged  as  one  of  out 
highest  pomological  authorities.  He  writes  but  seldom, 
but  whatever  bears  his  name  is  accepted  as  the  judgment 
of  one  who  is  entirely  disinterested,  as  far  as  the  com¬ 
mercial  aspects  of  pomology  are  concerned.  The  present 
edition  contains  the  results  of  many  years’  labor  and  ex¬ 
perience  which  have  been  devoted  to  testing  the  value 
of  fruits  and  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  them  that  should 
benefit  others. 

Recommendation  from  Hon.  MARSHALL  P.  WILDER, 
President  of  the  American  Pomological  Society. 

Boston,  Oct.  4,  1869. 

Gentlemen : 

•n 

I  have  received  a  copy  from  Mr.  Charles  Downing  ol 
the  second  revised  edition  of  the  “Fruits  and  Fruit 
Trees  of  America.”  It  is  the  most  comprehensive  ol 
any  similar  work,  in  fact  a  complete  Encyclopedia  of 
American  Pomology'  brought  down  to  the  present  time. 

The  original  edition  by  his  brother,  the  late  Andrew 
Jackson  Downing,  popular  as  it  ever  has  been,  is  made 
doubly  interesting  and  useful  by  this  revision,  compris¬ 
ing  as  it  does  the  results  of  a  long  life  of  critical  obser 
vation. 

As  a  work  of  reference  it  has  no  equal  in  this  aountry 
and  deserves  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  Pomolo 
gist  in  America.  MARSHALL  P.  WILDER. 

This  elegant  and  valuable  work  will  be  an  indispensa¬ 
ble  requisite  to  every  library,  and  to  all  interested  in 
Fruits  or  Fruit  Culture. 

PRICE,  PREPAID,  $4.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &.  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


PEACH  CTJLTTJUE. 

BY 

JAMES  ALEXANDER  FULTON, 

DOVER,  DELAWARE. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

This  book  abounds  with  good,  practical  directions  for 
all  the  departments  of  successful  orcharding,  which  will 
be  found  nowhere  else,  and  are  worthy  of  careful  ex¬ 
amination  by  every  one  interested  in  this  branch  of 
fruit  culture. —  Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman. 

It  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  peach-grower  who 
desires  to  understand  thoroughly  this  great  and  impor¬ 
tant  interest. — Middletown  (Del.)  Transcript. 

Every  farmer  in  the  Slate  should  have  a  copy  of  this 
work.— Smyrna  (Del.)  Herald. 

This  is  an  interesting  and  important  treatise.  It  is  a 
complete  hand-book  of  useful  knowledge  to  those  who 
have  any  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  the  peach. 

[Philadelphia  Age. 

It  is  a  full  and  thorough  treatise  on  the  raising  and 
training  of  this  luscious  fruit,  with  illustrations  for  ex¬ 
planation  where  needed. —  Congregationalisl  and  Recorder. 

Those  who  raise  peaches  for  profit,  nursery-men,  and 
also  those  who  are  interested  in  scientific  culture  of  the 


and  culture  of  the  fruit,  with  suggestions  as  to  putting 
up  and  marketing. — Chicago  Rejmblicun. 

The  growing  importance  of  the  crop,  especially  at  the 
West,  has  long  called  for  just  such  a  work  as  this. 

[ Chicago  Tribune. 

The  book  is  compact,  plain  in  its  directions,  and  all 
that  can  be  desired. —  Watchman  and  Reflector. 


CONTENTS : 

Introduction. 

Chapter  I.— Site  of  Nursery. 

Chapter  H. — Seed. 

Chapter  III.— Seed-bed. 

Chapter  IV.— Preparation  of  Ground  for  Nursery. 
Chapter  V. — Planting  the  Seed. 

Chapter  VI.—  Nursery  Cultivation. 

Chapter  VII. — Buds. 

Chapter  VIII.— Budding. 

Chapter  IX. — Cultivation  of  Buds. 

Chapter  X.— Taking  Up  and  Sending  to  Market. 
Chapter  XI.  —Selecting  a  Site  for  an  Orchard. 

Chapter  XII. — Planting  an  Orchard. 

Chapter  XIII.  — Orchard  Cultivation. 

Chapter  XIV. — Coming  In. 

Chapter  XV. — Baskets  and  Crates. 

Chapter  XVI. — Transportation. 

Chapter  XVII.— Consignees. 

Chapter  XVIII.— Ladders. 

Chapter  XIX. — Shipping. 

Chapter  XX.— Picking. 

Chapter  XXI.— Returns. 

Chapter  XXII. — Markets. 

Chapter  XXIII.— Profit. 

Chapter  XXIV.— Culture  after  a  Crop. 

Chapter  XXV. — Uses. 

Chapter  XXVI. — Insects  and  Diseases. 

Chapter  XXVn.— Special  Culture. 

Chapter  XXVIII.—1 The  Peach-House. 

Chapter  XXIX.— Varieties. 

Chapter  XXX.— Descriptive  Catalogue. 

Chapter  XXXI.— Fancy  Varieties. 

Price,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


CRANBERRY 


CULTURE. 


BY 

JOSEPH  J.  WHITE, 

A  practical  grower, 

ILLUSTRATED. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  book  is  profusely  illustrated,  contains  minute  di¬ 
rections  for  preparing  the  ground,  setting  and  cultivating 
the  plants,  flowing  the  plantations,  and  picking  and 
marketing  the  fruit. — Springfield  Republican. 

As  the  business  of  cranberry  culture  is  largely  and 
rapidly  increasing,  such  a  book  as  this  will  prove  to 
many  an  efficient  and  prefitable  guide. 

[Detroit  Advertiser  and  Tribune. 

This  is  decidedly  the  best  work  out  on  the  cranberry. 

[ Practical  Farmer  (Phila.). 

It  is  a  practical,  compact  treatise,  full  of  all  necessary 
details,  fully  illustrated,  and  must  satisfy  all  wishing  a 
complete  and  thorough  guide  t*  cranberry  growing. 

[Maine  Farmer. 

The  man  who  is  growing  cranberries,  if  he  have  enter¬ 
prise,  and  a  good  conscience,  and  eats  his  ewu  cranber¬ 
ries,  or  expects  other  people  to  cat  them,  ought  to  get 
this  lit  tle  book. —  Chicago  Tribune. 

We  judge  this  to  be  the  best  book  on  cranberry  culture 
yet  published. — Prairie  Farmer. 

The  work  is  very  comprehensive  in  its  details,  and  will 
be  invaluable  to  those  who  have  an  interest  in  the  sub¬ 
ject. — : Pittsburgh  Dispatch. 

A  thoroughly  practical  manual,  and  one  apparently 
prepared  to  answer  any  and  every  question  which  any 
one  may  be  moved  to  ask  on  the  subject  discussed. 

[Congregationalist  and  Recorder. 

It  seems  to  be  a  complete  manual  on  a  branch  of  hor¬ 
ticulture  which  is  of  growing  importance. 

[Lowell  Daily  Courier. 

We  consider  it  invaluable  to  the  fruit  grower. 

[The  Courier  (N.  J.). 

The  directions  in  regard  to  forming  beds  or  plantations 
arc  so  plain  that  any  person  could  follow  them.  The 
various  illustrations  and  diagrams  aid  much  in  convey¬ 
ing  correct  ideas  in  regard  to  the  different  subjects. 

The  State  Republican  (Mich.) 

CONTENTS. 

CHAPTER  I.— Natural  History. 

CHAPTER  II. — History  of  Cultivation. 

CHAPTER  III.— Choice  of  Locations. 

CHAPTER  IV.— Preparing  the  Ground. 

CHAPTER  V. — Planting  the  Vines. 

CHAPTER  VI.— Management  of  Meadows. 

CHAPTER  VII. — Flooding. 

CHAPTER  VIII.— Enemies  and  Difficulties  Overcome. 

CHAPTER  IX.— Picking. 

CHAPTER  X.— Keeping. 

CHAPTER  XL— Profit  and  Loss. 

CHAPTER  XII.— Letters  from  Practical  Growers. 

APPENDIX.— Insects  Injurious  to  the  Cranberry. 
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ANOTHER  GREAT 


REDUCTION 

IN 

TEAS. 


GREAT  SAVING  TO  CONSUMERS 

BY  GETTING  UP  C1VUBS. 

And  remunerative  to  Club  Organizers. 

THE 

Great  American  Tea 

COMPANY, 

Have  received  a  full  assortment  of 

NEW  CROP 

TEAS 

and  many  more  arriving,  with  which  to  supply  their  cus¬ 
tomers  in  all  cases,  and  have  again 

REDUCED  THE  PRICES  OF  ALL  THEIR  TEAS 
to  the  lowest  point.  GOODS  WARRANTED  TO  GIVE 
SATISFACTION  in  all  cases  at  the  following 

BIST  OP  PRICES  : 

OOLONG,  (Black)  50,  GO,  70,  bestSOe.  per  lb. 

MIXED,  (Green  and  Black)  50,  GO,  70,  best  80c.  peril). 
JAPAN,  (Uncolored)  80,  90,  $1.00,  best  $1.10  per  lb. 
IMPERIAL,  (Green)  70,  80,  »U,  $1.00,  $1.10,  best  $1.20  per  lb. 
YOUNG  HYSON,  (Green)  70.  80,  90,  $1.00,  best  $1.15  per  lb. 
GUNPOWDER,  (Green)  $1.20,  best  $1.40  per  lb. 

ENGLISH  BREAKFAST,  (Black)  70,  80,  90,  $1.00,  best  $1.10 


ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY,  always  under  our  own 
supervision  and  upon  our  own  premises. 

GROUND  COFFEE,  15,  20,  25,  30,  best  35c.  per  lb. 

Hotels,  Saloons,  Boarding-House  Keepers  and  Families 
who  use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize  in  that 
article  by  using  our  FRENCH  BREAKFAST  AND  DIN¬ 
NER  COFFEE,  which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  25  cts.  per 
pound,  and  warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

ROASTED  (Uugrouild),  20,  25,  30,  best  35c.  per  lb. 

GREEN  (Unroasted),  20, 25,  best  30c.  per  lb. 

GETTING  UP  CLUBS. 

Let  each  person  wishing  to  join  in  a  club,  say  bow  much 
Tea  or  Coffee  he  wants,  and  select  the  kind  and  price  from 
our  Price-List,  as  published.  Write  the  names,  kinds,  and 
amounts  plainly  on  a  list,  and  when  the  club  is  complete 
send  it  to  us  by  mail,  and  we  will  put  each  party’s  goods  in 
separate  packages,  and  mark  the  name  upon  them,  with  the 
cost,  so  there  need  be  no  confusion  in  their  distribution- 
each  party  getting  exaeily  what  he  orders,  and  no  more. 
The  cost  of  transportation,  the  members  of  the  club  can  di¬ 
vide  equitably  among  themselves. 

The  funds  to  pay  for  the  goods  ordered  can  he  sent  by 
drafts  on  New  York,  by  Post-Office  money  orders,  or  by  Ex¬ 
press,  as  may  suit  the  convenience  of  the  club.  Or,  if  the 
amount  ordered  exceeds  thirty  dollars,  we  will,  if  desired, 
send  the  goods  by  Express,  to  “  collect  on  delivery." 

Consumers  can  save  5  to  8  profits  by  purchasing  of 

THE 

Great  American  Tea  Comp’y, 

31  &  33  Vesey  Street, 


P.  O.  Box,  5,613,  _ NEW  YORK  CITY*. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLE. 


TTnequaled  for  making  light  and  nutritions  Bread,  Bis¬ 
cuits,  Pastry  .etc.,  and  is  used  and  approved  by  Orange  Judd, 
Esq.,  Editor  of  this  Journal:  Drs.  M.  II.  Henry  and  II.  O.  Dore- 
mus  :  Professors  Ott  and  Chandler, New  York  City;  Profes¬ 
sors  James  V.  7j.  Blaney  and  R.  L.  Rea, Chicago  ;  Dr.  Win,  S. 
Merrill,  Cincinnati. 

WILSON,  LOCKWOOD,  EVERETT  &  CO„  Gen’l  Agents, 
_ _  51  Murray  Street,  New  York. 

LANDSCAPE' GARDENING.— Robert  Morris  Cope¬ 

land,  Boston,  lias  20  years’  experience,  and  directs  all  kinds 
Of  Rural  Improvements.  Send  for  Circular. 


Thea-Nectar 

is  a 

BLACK  TEA 

with 

GREEN  TEA 
FLAVOR, 

and  will 

Suit  all  tastes. 

Warranted  Satisfactory. 

FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE. 

And  for  sale  Wholesale  only  by  the 


GREAT  ATLANTIC  &  PACIFIC  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  5,506.  Mo.  8  Church  St.,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Thea-Nectar  Circular. 


Equaled  hy  none  in  Combined  Merits  of 
Capacity,  Economy,  Durability,  Sim¬ 
plicity,  and  Perfection. 

mm  PORTABLE  ENGINE, 

Mounted  on  locomotive  Boiler,  having  fire-box  and  ash-pit 
entirely  surrounded  by  water  space ;  is  set  upon  legs  and 
timbers ;  occupies  little  room ;  needs  no  brickwork ;  is 
suitable  for  use  in  any  place  where  a  power  is  required- 
in  Mills,  Shops,  Foundries  or  Printing-Booms,  or  in  Stock 
Barns,  for  grinding,  cutting,  and  steaming  food  for  stock. 
The 

STATIOM mi"  ENGINE 

Is  complete,  with  Governor ,  Pump ,  and  Heater ,  with  con¬ 
nections  fitted.  The 

A®  RICVLTURAI  ENGINE, 

Supplied  with  Locomotive  Boiler ,  having  fire-box  and  ash-pit 
entirely  surrounded  by  water  space;  is  mounted  on  wheels, 
with  pole ' for  attaching  horses  for  moving  from  place  to 
place ;  is  suitable  for  Grain  Threshing ,  Corn  Shelling , 
Wood  and  Shingle  Sawing ,  <fcc. 

Circulars,  with  description  and  prices,  furnished  on  appli¬ 
cation  to 

WOOD,  TABER  &  MORSE, 

EATON,  MADISON  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


HEARTH  &H0ME, 

Issued  Weekly; 

A  Large,  Beautiful,  Highly  Illustrated 
and  very  Valuable  Journal,  of  20  Pages 
— full  of  Reliable,  Instructive,  and  In¬ 
teresting  Reading  Matter,  News,  and 
Miscellany:  just  suited  to  the  Wants 
and  Wishes  of  every  Family  —  every 
Man,  Woman,  and  Child  in  America — 
whether  living  in  City  or  Country. 

Terms  : 


One  Copy,  One  Year,  - 
Four  Copies,  One  Year, 
Ten  or  more  Copies,  - 
Single  Numbers,  -  - 


-  $3.00. 

-  $2.75  each. 

-  $2.50  each. 
8  cents  each. 


One  copy  each  of  Hearth  and  Home 
and  American  Agriculturist  will  be  sent 
one  year  for  $4. 


ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  Publishers, 


245  Broadway,  New  York. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


BY 

Cummings  &  SVlilier. 

Carpenters,  Builders,  and  Stone-Cutters: 

Your  attent’  mi  is  invited  to  a  NEW  and  PRACTICAL 
WORK  ON  A  tCHTEECTURE,  giving  in  detail, on  a  work¬ 
ing  drawing  scale,  the  exterior  and  interior  of  various 
classes  of  buil  n'ngs — with  382  designs  and  714  illus¬ 
trations,  containing  street  fronts,  suburban  houses,  cot¬ 
tages,  cut  stone-work,  Ac.,  Ac.  It  is  11  by  14  inches  in 
size,  containing  only  practical  work, designs, and  illustra¬ 
tions,  that  separately  would  cost  hundreds  of  dollars. 


SENT  POST-PAID.  Price  SIO. OO. 


BICKNELL’S 


VILLAGE  BUILDER. 

Elevations  and  Plans  for  Cottages,  Suburban  Resi¬ 
dences,  Farm-Houses,  Stables  and  Carriage-Houses, 
Store  Fronts,  School-Houses,  Churches,  Court-Houses 
and  a  Model  Jail.  Also,  Exterior  and  Interior  Details 
for  Public  and  Private  Buildings,  Ac.,  Ac.  Containing 
fifty-five  plates  drawn  to  scale  ;  and  showing  the  style 
and  cost  of  building  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Comprising  designs  by  fifteen  leading  Architects,  repre¬ 
senting  the  New  England,  Middle,  Western,  and  South¬ 
western  States. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  Price  $10.00. 

Either  of  the  above  hooks  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
the  price,  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN 


THE  AMERICAN 


A  VALUABLE  BOOK. 

GARDENING  FOR  PROFIT, 


IN  THE  MARKET  AND  FAMILY  GARDEN, 

BY  PETEK  HENDERSON. 

Illustrated. 

This  is  the  first  work  on  Market  Garde  uiiig  ever  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  country.  Its  author  is  well  known  as  a 
market  gardener  of  nineteen  years’  successful  experience. 
In  this  work  he  has  recorded  this  experience,  and  given 
without  reservation  the  methods  necessary  to  the  profits* 
hie  culture  of  the  commercial  or 

MARKET 

It  is  a  work  for  which  there  has  long  oeen  a  demand, 
and  one  which  will  commend  itself,  no.  only  to  those 
who  grow  vegetables  for  sale,  but  to  the  cultivator  of  the 

FAMILY  GAK0E1V 

To  whom  it  presents  methods  quite  different  from  tho 
old  ones  generally  practiced.  It  is  an 

ORIGINAL  AND  PURELY  AMERICAN 

work,  and  not  made  np,  as  bo  oks  on  gardening  too  often 
are,  by  quotations  from  foreign  authors. 

Everything  is  made  perfectly  plain,  and  the  subject 
treated  in  all  its  details,  from  the  selection  of  the  soil  to 
preparing  tho  products  for  market.  Frames,  Hot-beds, 
and  Forcing  Houses,  the  management  of  which  is  usually 
so  troublesome  to  the  novice,  are  fully  described,  and  tho 
conditions  of  success  and  causes  of  failure  clearly  stated , 

The  success  of  the  market  gardeners  near  New  York 
City  is  proverbial,  and  this  work  sets  forth  most  plainly 
the  means  by  which  this  success  has  been  attained.  Val¬ 
uable  hints  are  given  to  those  who  would  raise  Vegetables 
at  tho  South  for  northern  markets. 

The  following  synopsis  of  its  contents  will  show  the 
scope  of  the  work  : 

Men  Pitted  for  the  Business  of  Gardening. 

Tlic  Amount  of  Capital  Required  and 

Working  Force  per  Acre. 

Profits  of  Market  Gartlening. 

Location,  Situation,  and  Laying  Out. 

Soils,  Drainage,  and  Preparation. 

Manures.  Implements. 

Uses  and  Management  of  Cold  Frames. 

Formation  and  Management  of  llot-beds 

Forcing  Pits  or  Green-houses. 

Seeds  and  Seed  Raising. 

How,  When,  and  Where  to  Sow  Seeds, 

Transplanting.  Insects. 

Packing  of  Vegetables  for  Skipping. 

Preservation  of  Vegetables  in  Winter. 

Vegetables,  tkeir  Varieties  and  Cultivation. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  PRICE,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


ANNUAL 


WANTED  BY  EVERYBODY. 


FOR  EVERY  HOME. 


This  valuable  Year-Book  has  now  reached  its  fifth 
number.  In  its  general  features  it  follows  the  plan  of 
the  four  numbers  that  have  preceded  it. 

It  contains  besides  the  review  of  the  year,  a  record  of 
Inventions  affecting  Agriculture ;  Progress  iu  Dairy  Mat¬ 
ters,  by  Gardner  B.  Weeks  ;  Progress  in  Agricultural 
Education ;  Veterinary  Matters,  by  Dr.  John  Busteed  ; 
Leguminous  Forage-Plants ;  Mutton-Sheep  in  America ; 
Progress  in  Fish  Culture,  by  William  Clift  ;  The 
Pneumatic  Sewage  System,  by  Dr.  F.  Coar  ;  Poultry 
Raised  for  Flesh;  Agricultural  Books  for  the  Year; 
Farmers’  Directory,  giving  names  of  manufacturers  of 
agricultural  implements,  dealers  in  seeds,  stock,  etc. 

Beautifully  Illustrated. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  PRICE,  FANCY  PAPER  COVERS, 
50  CENTS  ;  CLOTH,  15  CENTS. 

Either  of  these  Annuals  for  the  four  preceding  years 
may  be  had  at  the  same  prices. 

GRANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Dadd’s  American  Cattle-Doctor. .  .$1.50. 

To  Help  Every  Man  to  be  his  own  Cattle-Doctor.  A 
work  by  Geo.  H.  Dadd,  M.  D.,  Veterinary  Practitioner ; 
giving  the  necessary  information  for  preserving  the 
Health  and  Curing  the  Diseases  of  OXEN,  COWS, 
SHEEP,  and  SWINE,  with  a  great  variety  of  original 
Recipes,  and  valuable  information  on  Farm  and  Dairy 
Management.  12mo,  35!)  pp. 

Hop  Culture . 40 

Practical  Details  fully  given,  from  the  Selection  and 
Preparation  of  the  Soil,  Setting  ar  d  Cultivation  of 
the  Plants,  to  Picking,  Drying,  Pressing  and  Mar¬ 
keting  the  Crop.  Plain  Directions  liy  Ten  Experi¬ 
enced  Cultivators.  Illustrated  with  over  forty  engrav¬ 
ings.  Edited  by  Prof.  George  Thurber,  Editor  of 
th q  American  Agriculturist.  8vo.,  paper. 

Flax  Culture . . . 50 

A  new  and  very  valuable  work,  consisting  of  full  direc¬ 
tions,  from  selection  of  ground  and  seed  to  preparation 
and  marketing  of  crop,  as  given  by  a  number  of  ex¬ 
perienced  growers.  Svo,  paper. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Tlic  fifth  number  of  this  beautiful  serial  is  now  ready. 
It  presents  reports  upon  the  various  departments  of 
horticulture.  Dr.  J.  A.  Warder  writes  upon  Apples  ; 
P.  Barry  gives  ail  account  of  New  Pears;  Charles 
Downing  and  F.  It.  Elliott  treat  of  New  Peaches;  A. 
S.  Fuller  gives  a  full  account  of  Small  Fruits;  C.  L. 
Allen  has  an  article  on  New  Bulbs  ;  Peter  Henderson 
tells  of  the  New  Bedding  and  Other  Plants.  Besides 
these,  there  are  valuable  treatises,  among  which  are  those 
on  Orange  Culture  in  Florida,  by  Samuel  B.  Parsons  ; 
Raising  Nursery-Trees  from  Seed,  by  Thomas  Meehan  ; 
Dwarf  Evergreens,  by  Josiah  Hoopes  ;  various  tables, 
summaries,  and  other  useful  matter  by  the  Editor,  in¬ 
cluding  a  list  of  tlie  principal  seedsmen,  nurserymen,  and 
florists  in  the  United  States. 

Illustrated  with  Elegant  Engravings 

SENT  POST-PAID.  PRICE,  FANCY  PAPER  COVERS, 
50  CENTS ;  CLOTH,  75  CENTS. 


Either  of  these  Annuals  for  the  four  preceding  years 
may  be  had  at  tho  same  prices. 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 

Tobacco  Ciuuire;  Full  Practical  Details.25 

This  is  by  far  the  most  useful  and  valuable  work  ever 
issued  on  this  subject.  It  contains  full  details  of  every 
process  from  the  Selection  aud  Preparation  of  the  Seed 
and  Soil,  to  the  Harvesting,  Curing,  and  Marketing  the 
Crop,  with  Illustrative  Engravings  of  the  operations. 
The  work  was  prepared  by  Fourteen  Experienced  Yo 
bacco  Growers,  residing  in  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  also  contains  Notes  on  the  Tobacco  Worm, 
with  Illustrations.  Octavo,  48  pp.,  in  neat  paper  covers. 

Boussingault’s  Dural  Economy . $1.60 

Rural  Economy  in  its  relations  with  Chemistry,  Phys¬ 
ics,  and  Meteorology;  or  Chemistry  Applied  to 
Agriculture  in  the  Principles  of  Farm  Management, 
the  Preservation  and  Use  of  Manures,  the  Nutrition 
and  Food  of  Animals,  and  tlic  General  Economy  of 
Agriculture.  By  J.  B.  Boussingault,  Member  of  In¬ 
stitute  of  France,  etc.  Translated,  witli  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  George  Law,  Agriculturist.  Cloth, 
12mo,  507  pp. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
the  price,  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


North  Missouri 

L  AN])S 

For  sale  by  the 

Hannibal  &  St,  Joseph  It.  It. 

Offer  best  inducements  to  those  intending  to  emigrate  WEST. 
They  Defy  Competition. 

Send  30  cts.  for  Sectional  Map  and  Circulars  giving  all  in¬ 
formation  needed,  and  state  that  you  saw  this  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist. 

EDWARD  WILDER, 

Hannibal;  Feb.,  1871.  Land  Com.  II.  &  St.  Jos.  Ti.  E. 


iliar 


'4&TC8JraeBBt§. 


It.  M.  COPELAND,  Landscape  Gardener,  Boston,  Author 
of  Country  Life,  has,  during  the  last  20  years,'  made  over 
400  plans  for  laying  out  'Country  Places,  Cemeteries,  Parks, 
Villages,  &c.  Superintends  work  when  desired.  First-rate 
references  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Send  for  Circular. 


Berries  sell  best  in  nice  Baskets. 

See  Loav  Prices  of 

Rochester  Berry  Baskets, 

Page  190,  May  No.,  American  Agriculturist. 


PRACTICAL 


STAIR-BUILDER 


A  complete,  treatise  on  the  art  of  building 

STAIRS  AND  HAND-RAILS. 

."With  a  Manual  of  Elementary  Descriptive  Geometry,  and 
Practical  Geometrical  Constructions,  designed  for 
Carpenters  and  BuiTders.  Illustrated  with 

THIRTY  ©RIOSMAL  PLATES. 


By  C.  EDWARD  LOTH, 

Professional  Stair-Builder. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ..  . . PRICE  $10.00. 


Model  Suburban  Architecture. 

Embodying  designs  for 

tDWELLI-NGS  OF  MOBERATE  COST, 
From  $1,400  to  $5,000, 

Together  with  Extensive  and  ELABORATE  VILLAS, 
&c.,  &e.,  and  a  variety  of  Architectural  features,  Interior 
and .  Exterior.  Given  to  the  largest  scale  published  in 
this  country  or  Europe. 

Bt  G.  B.  OROPE.  Architect. 

Large  quarto.  SENT  POST-PAID  Price  $5,00. 

-Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
•tile  price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  &.  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  SUPERB  VOLUME 


BEAUTIFYING-  COUNTRY  HOMES. 

A  HAND-BOOK  OF  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING. 

By  J.  WEIDENMANN. 

A  SPLENDID  QUARTO  VOLUME. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  with  numerous  fine  Wood  Engravings,  and  with-. 

17  FULL -PAGE  AND  7  DOUBLE -PAGE  COLORED  LITHOGRAPHS 

OF  PLACES  ALREADY  IMPROVED. 

At  a  k  e  HI  ome  B  eaiitifiil. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

Orange  Judd  &  Co.  have  just  Issued  a  book  that  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  have. 
It  is  a  quarto  volume,  devoted  to  views  and  plans  of  grounds  around  and  about  rural  residences,  homes  in  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  actual  pictures  of  lawns  laid  out,  with  walks,  and  fountains,  and  trees,  each  particular  tree  and  bush  being  on 
the  spot  where  it  stands  in  the  grounds  ;  for  all  these  are  actual  sketches  of  places  owned  and  laid  out  by  persons 
whose  names  are  given  with  them,  so  that  the  places  themselves  may  be  visited  by  anybody  who  wishes  to  sec  them. 
It  will  he  good  economy  for  any  one  who  wishes  to  go  into  the  luxury  of  rural  residence  to  buy  this  hook— it  will 
cost  only  fifteen  dollars — and  will  save  fifteen  hundred,  perhaps  as  many  thousands,  by  opening  one’s  eyes  to  see  what 
is  to  he  done,  and  what  it  will  cost  to  do  it.— V.  Y.  Observer. 

We  have  from  Orange  Judd  &  Co.  a  magnificent  manual,  entitled  Beautifying  Country  Homes;  a  Hand-Bool  of 
Landscape  Gardening.  It  is  a  brief  treatise  on  landscape  gardening  and  architecture,  explaining  the  principles  of 
beauty  which  apply  to  it,  and  making  just  those  practical  suggestions  of  which  every  builder  and  owner  of  a  little  land, 
who  desires  to  make  the  most  of  it  in  the  way  of  convenience  and  taste,  stands  in  need,  in  regard  to  lawns,  drainage, 
roads,  drives,  walks,  grading,  fences,  hedges,  trees— their  selection  and  their  grouping — flowers,  water,  ornamenta¬ 
tion,  rock-worlc,  tools,  and  general  improvements.  The  chapter  on  “  improving  new  places  economically  ”  would 
he  wortli  much  more  than  the  cost  of  the  hook  ten  times  over  to  many  persons.  The  whole  is  illustrated,  not  only 
by  little  sketches,  hut  by  a  series  of  full  page  lithographs  of  places  which  have  been  actually  treated  jn  accordance 
wit  h  the  principles  laid  down,  with  lists  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  other  useful  suggestions.  We  have  never  met  with 
any  tiling — and  we  have  given  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  subject,  and  bought  a  great  many  hooks  upon  it — which 
seemed  to  us  so  helpful  and,  in  general,  so  trustworthy  as  this  treatise,  which  we  heartily  commend.  We  omitted 
to  say  that  it  lias  been,  done  by  .Mr.  J.  Weidenmaun,  Superintendent  of  the  City  Park,  and  of  Cedar  Hill  Cemetery, 
Hartford,  Conn. —  Congregationalist  (Boston). 

A  home!  A  home  in  the  country  !  And  a  home  made  beautiful  by  taste !  Here  are  three  ideas -which  invest  with  a 
triple  charm  the  subject  of  this  exquisite  volume.  Wc  know  of  nothing  which  indicates  a  more  healthy  progress, 
among  our  countrymen  than  the  growing  taste  for  such  homes.  The  American  people  arc'  quick  to  follow  a  fashion', 
and  it  is  getting  to  he  the  fashion  to  have  a  place  in  the  country,  and  to  beautify  it ;  and  tliis  is  at  once  fed  and  guided 
liy  such  hooks  as  this,  which  lay  down  the  just  principles  of  landscape  gardening,  and  teacli  all  how  to  use  the  means 
at  their  disposal .  This  hook  is  prepared  with  careful  judgment.  It  includes  many  plans,  and  furnishes  minute  in¬ 
struction  for  the  laying  out  of  grounds  and  the  planting  of  trees.  We  have  found  very  great  pleasure  in  a  first  inspec- 
tion,  and  doubt  not  that  when  another  summer  returns,  we  shall  find  the  hook  as  practically  useful,  as  it  is  beautiful 
to  the  eye  and  exciting  to  the  imagination. — N.  Y.  Evangelist. 

PRICE,  PREPAID,  815.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York, 
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A.  S UPERB  VOLUME 


BEAUTIFYING  COUNTRY  HOMES. 

A  HAND-BOOK  OF  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING. 

. By  J  .  WEIDE  N  M  AH’, 

A  SPLENDID  QUARTO  VOLUME. 

f  JBedutifullg  Illustrated  with  numerous  fine  Wood  Engravings,  and  with 

17  FULL  -  PAGE  AND  7  DOUBLE  -  PAGE  COLORED  LITHOGRAPHS 

OF  PLACES  ALREADY  IMPROVED. 

]VX  a  k  e  I  I  o  in  e  Beautiful. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PKESS. 

Orange  Judd  &  Co.  have  just  issued  a  book  that  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  have. 
It  is  a  quarto  volume,  devoted  to  views  and  plans  of  grounds  around  and  about  rural  residences,  homes  in  the  coun¬ 
try;  actual  pictures  of  lawns  laid  out,  with  walks,  and  fountains,  and  trees,  each  particular  tree  and  bush  being  on 
the  SDot  where  it  stands  in  the  grounds ;  for  all  these  are  actual  sketches  of  places  owned  and  laid  out  by  persons 
whose  names  arc  given  with  them,  so  that  the  places  themselves  may  be  visited  by  any  body  who  wishes  to  see  them. 
It  will  be  ,  good  economy  for  any  one  who  wishes  to  go  into  the  luxury  of  rural  residence  to  buy  this  book — it  will 
cost  only  fifteen  dollars— and  will  save  fifteen  hundred,  perhaps  as  many  thousands,  by  opening  one’s  eyes  to  see  what 
is  to  be  done,  and  what  it  will  cost  to  do  it. — N.  Y.  Observer. 

YVe  have  from  Orange  Judd  &  Co.  a  magnificent  manual,  entitled  Beautifying  Country  Homes;  a  Iland-Book  of 
Landscape  Gardening.  It  is  a  brief  treatise  on  landscape  gardening  and  architecture,  explaining  the  principles  of 
beauty  which  apply  to  it,  and  making  just  those  practical  suggestions  of  which  every  builder  and  owner  of  a  little  land, 
who  desires  to  make  the  most  of  it  in  the  way  of  convenience  and  taste,  stands  in  need,  in  regard  to  lawns,  drainage, 
roads,  drives,  walks,  grading,  fences,  hedges,  trees — their  selection  and  their  grouping — flowers,  water,  ornamenta¬ 
tion,  rock-work,  tools,  and  general  improvements.  The  chapter  on  “  improving  new  places  economically  ”  would 
be  worth  much  more  than  the  cost  of  the  book  ten  times  over  to  many  persons.  The  whole  is  illustrated,  not  only 
by  little  sketches,  but  by  a  series  of  full  page  lithographs  of  places  which  have  been  actually  treated  m  accordance 
with  the  principles  laid  down,  with  lists  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  other  useful  suggestions.  We  have  never  met  with 
any  thing— and  we  have  given  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  subject,  and  bought  a  great  many  books  upon  it — which 
seeded  to  us  so  helpful  and,  in  general,  so  trustworthy  as  this  treatise,  which  we  heartily  commend.  We  omitted 
to  say  that  it  has  been  done  by  Mr.  J.  Wcidenmann,  Superintendent  of  the  City  Park,  and  of  Cedar  Hill  Cemetery, 
Hartford,  Conn .—  Congregalionalist  (Boston). 

A  home  1  A  home  in  the  country  1  And  a  home  made  beautiful  by  taste  1  Here  are  three  ideas  which  invest  with  a 
triple  charm  the  subject  of  this  exquisite  volume.  We  know  of  nothing  which  indicates  a  more  healthy  progress 
among  our  countrymen  than  the  growing  taste  for  such  homes.  The  American  people  are  quick  to  follow  a  fashion, 
and  it  is  getting  to  be  the  fashion  to  have  a  place  in  the  country,  and  to  beautify  it ;  and  this  is  at  once  fed  and  guided 
by  such  books  as  this,  which  lay  down  the  just  principles  of  landscape  gardening,  and  teach  all  how  to  use  the  means 
at  their  disposal .  This  book  is  prepared  with  careful  judgment.  It  includes  many  plans,  and  furnishes  minute  in¬ 
struction  for  the  laying  out  of  grounds  and  the  planting  of  trees.  We  have  found  very  great  pleasure  in  a  first  inspec¬ 
tion.  and  doubt  not  that  when  another  summer  returns,  we  shall  find  the  book  as  practically  useful,  as  it  is  beautiful 
to  the  eye  and  exciting  to  the  imagination. — N.  Y.  Evangelist. 

PRICE,  PREPAID,  815.00. 

ORANG-E  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


WOOD’S  HOUSEHOLD  MACiiA. 

ZINE  is  the  largest  and  best  Original  Dollar 
Monthly  in  the  world.  A  $1U0  Prize  Story  complete  in  every 
number.  Forty  pages  of  other  matter.  Yearly,  $1.  Wood’s 
Pocket  Magnifier  (price  $1.50)  and  the  Magazine  will  be 
mailed  to  any  address  for  $1.50.  Magazine  two  years  in  ad¬ 
vance,  with  Magnifier,  for  $2.  Prang's  Easter  Morning 
Chromo  (worth  $3)  and  Magazine  three  years,  for  only  $8. 
Splendid  Premiums  for  Clubs.  Specimen  copy  free. 
Address  S.  S.  WOOD  &  CO.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


THE  “  LANDSCAPE” 

Lawn  Mower. 


Price  $25 


The  Editors  of  the  American  Agriculturist  say: 

“  The  ‘  LANDSCAPE  ’  has  thus  far  been  the  most 
popular." 


LA1YDERS,  FISAKY  CLARK, 

53  CHAMBERS  STREET,  N.  Y. 

COMPOSITE 
Iron  Works  Co. 

EXCLUSIVE  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT 

Composite  Chilled  Iron  Work, 

GATES,  RAILINGS,  GUARDS,  BEDSTEADS,  ETC. 
IMPROVED  WIRE  WORK 

FOR  BANK,  COUNTER,  AND  OFFICE 
RAILINGS,  LAWN,  COTTAGE, 

AND  FARM  FENCES. 

Also,  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  STATUARY, 
STABLE  FITTINGS,  etc. 

109  MERCER  ST.,  near  PRINCE  ST., 

NEW  YORK. 

Mann’s  Improved  Double  Trolling  Spoon. 


Stands  unequaled  for  catching  Pike,  Pickerel,  Bass,  Trout, 
etc.  Sent  by  mail.  Price,  $1.00.  John  H.  Mann,  Syracuse, N.Y. 


INVENTORS 


Who  wish  to  secure 
PATENTS  should 
write  to  IlUNN  & 
CO.,  37  Park  Row, 
New  York, for  Advice  and  Pamphlet,  10J  page”, FREE. 

"  MINTON'S  ENCAUSTIC  TILES, 

CARNKIRK  VASES  for  Lawns  and  Gardens, 
Cliimney  Tops,  etc. 

MILLER  &  COATES,  279  Pearl-st.,  New  York, 


f  ROY 

S- Pa— The 


CITY  COJLUECiE,  Pittsburgh, 

— T'lie  oldest,  largest,  best  conducted,  and  most,  widely 
patronized  business  college  in  the  United  States.  For  Cir- 
culars,  address  J.  C.  SMITH,  A.  M.,  Principal. 

FOR  SAfBE.— BY  A  LADY,  A  NEW  STEIN- 
WAY  PIANO,  cheap.  Address 

C.  W.  A.,  American  Agriculturist,  New  York. 


GRAPE  CULTURIST. 

By  ANDREW  S.  FULLER. 

Crowing  from  Seed. 

Propagation  from  Buds. 
Propagating  Houses. 

Cuttings  n  Open  Air. 

How  to  Make  Layers. 

Crafting  tTie  Crape. 

Hybridizing,  Crossing. 

Soil,  Situation,  Planting. 

Insects,  Mildew,  Sunscald,  etc. 
Valuable,  and  Discarded  Varieties. 
The  standard  work  on  cultivating  the  Hardy  Grape. 
SENT  POST-PAID,  -  -  -  -  PRICE,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

345  Broad wat,  New  York. 
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THE  WOODCOCK’S  FEEDING  GROUND  .—Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


Of  all  American  birds  tbe  Woodcock  is  the 
most  prized  by  sportsmen.  Not  only  does  its 
excellent  quality  upon  the  table  commend  it  to 
tlieir  attention,  but  the  skill  required  in  finding 
its  haunts,  and  the  difficulty  experienced  in 
flushing  it,  are  such  that  the  true,  sportsman 
thinks  more  of  bringing  home  a  brace  or  two  of 
woodcock,  than  he  does  of  a  hag-full  of  other 
birds.  So  secluded  is  the  bird  in  it's  habits,  that 
many  ridiculous  stories  have  been  told  about 
its  manner  of  feeding.  It  is  a  popular  notion 
that  it  feeds  by  “suction”, — if  any  one  knows 


what  that  means.  The  fact  is  that  the  Wood¬ 
cock  is  mainly  a  nocturnal  bird,  only  flying  at 
dusk,  unless  startled  from  its  covert  by  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  danger.  Its  principal  feeding-time  is 
also  at  night,  unless  in  some  densely  shaded 
spot,  where  the  daylight  is  obscured  by  an 
abundance  of  undergrowth.  The  favorite  re¬ 
treats  of  the  bird  are  moist  lands,  where  there 
is  a  heavy  covering  of  ferns,  briers,  and  similar 
wild  growth.  Its  long  bill  is  well  adapted  to 
probing  the  soft  ground,  and  its  senses  are  so 
acute,  that  it  detects  a  hidden  'worm  or  grub 


with  the  greatest  accuracy.  It  is  sometimes 
found  in  woods,  turning  over  the  dead  leaves 
in  search  of  any  larvse  that  may  he  concealed 
beneath  them.  The  Woodcock  is  an  enormous 
feeder,  and  is  said  to  devour  in  a  single  night  a 
quantity  of  worms  equal  to  its  own  weight. 
Its  digestion  is  very  rapid,  as  it  is  rare  to 
find,  upon  opening  the  bird,  any  undigested 
food.  In  captivity  the  birds  have  been  taught 
to  take  vegetable  food  by  mixing  soaked  bread 
with  worms.  In  searching  after  the  worms  the 
birds  become  accustomed  to  the  vegetable  food. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULT  UR  I  S  T. 

NEW  YORK,  JULY,  1871. 

-  The  American  Agriculturist  was  one  of  the  earliest 
advocates  of  the  plan  for  communicating  by  tele¬ 
graph  the  state  of  the  weather  at  different  .points 
of  the  continent.  We  were  fully  satisfied  of  its 
importance  to  the  farmers  of  the  country.  And 
we  cannot  but  rejoice  that  the  Government  is  now 
furnishing  daily  reports-bo  the  papers.  Probably  a 
still  more  efficient  system  will,  in  time,  be  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  the  use  of  signal  guns.  But  even  now, 
those  farmers  who  take  a  morning  paper  can  re¬ 
ceive  timely  warning  of  the  approach  of  a  storm. 
We  believe,  however,  that  it  would  be  well  to  tell 
us  what  the  “probabilities”  are  for  two  or  three 
days  in  advance.  Farmers  have  not  time  to  study 
out  this  matter  every  day  for  themselves,  and  we 
believe  they  would  cheerfully  excuse  a  good  many 
mistakes  if  the  meteorologist  would  give  us  his 
opinion  of  what  the  weather  is  likely  to  be  for  two 
or  three  days  in  advance.  We  do  not  expect  cer¬ 
tainties,  but  would  like  to  know  the  probabilities. 
And  it  is  nearly  as  important  for  us  to  know  that 
the  indications  are  favorable  for  settled  weather,  as 
to  know  that  a  storm  is  approaching.  No  sensible 
farmer  will  leave  his  hay  out  any  longer  than  he 
can  help.  If  it  is  ready,  he  will  draw  it  in  whether 
a  storm  is  approaching  or  not.  What  lie  most 
needs  to  know  is  whether  he  had  better  cut  his 
grass  to-day  or  wait  until  to-morrow.  After  it  is 
cut,  the  meteorologist  can  help  him  but  little. 

We  are  very  differently  situated  in  this  respect 
from  the  English  farmer.  He  does  not  ask  when 
he  shall  cut  his  grass,  but  when  he  shall  stir  it. 
He  often  cuts  in  a  rain,  thinking  that  by  the  time 
he  is  through  cutting,  the  rain  may  be  over,  and 
lie  shall  have  fair  weather  to  make  the  hay.  As 
long  as  the  weather  is  damp  or  rainy,  the  fresh  cut 
grass  will  not  be  injured  in  the  swath,  but  after  it 
is  stirred  and  partly  cured,  then  rain  or  dew  is  very 
injurious.  But  with  us,  grass  cures  so  rapidly  that 
we  cannot  allow  it  to  lie  in  the  swatli  or  spread 
out  on  the  ground.  When  it  is  cut  we  must  attend 
to  it — dry  it  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  get  it  into 
cock.  Alter  it  is  in  cock,  it  is  sometimes  a  ques¬ 
tion  with  us,  as  it  is  in  England,  whether  we  had 
better  open  the  cocks  or  let  them  remain  as  they 


are.  It  is  at  this  point  that  we  want  to  know  what 
the  weather  is  going  to  be  for  a  few  hours  in  ad¬ 
vance.  If  by  opening  the  cocks  we  can  get  the  hay 
dry,  and  there  is  time  to  draw  it  in,  it  is  best  to 
open  them  ;  but  if  the  weather  is  uncertain  and  the 
hay  is  well  cocked,  it  is  better  not  to  disturb  it. 


Mints  about  Work. 

Haying  and  Harvesting  are  supposed  to  be  the 
most  important  work  for  July.  There  is  a  sense, 
of  course,  in  which  this  is  true.  But  if  those  of 
our  readers  who  keep  a  daily  record  of  their  farm 
operations  will  turn  to  them,  they  will  find  that 
gathering  the  crops  constitutes,  notwithstanding  its 
traditional  and  real  importance,  a  very  small  part 
of  the  actual  work  of  the  month.  With  mowers, 
reapers  (we  wish  we  could  add  binders),  tedders, 
rakes,  and  unloading  forks,  all  run  by  jiorses,  liar¬ 
vesting  calls  for  the  exercise  of  very  different  fac¬ 
ulties  than  it  did  when  the  farmer,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  his  many  cares,  found  it  necessary  to  lead  the 
mowers  and  cradles  in  the  hay  and  wheat  field. 

The  most  important  work  >f  this  month  is  doing 
those  things  which  we  are  constantly  tempted  to 
neglect.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  : 

The  cellar,  drains,  sinks,  privy,  etc.,  must  be 
kept  clean.  Dry  earth  is  the  best  and  cheapest  dis¬ 
infectant.  For  sinks  and  drains,  use  copperas  or 
chloride  of  lime.  The  nights  and  mornings  are 
frequently  chilly.  Make  a  little  fire  on  the  hearth, 
or  in  the  stove.  Go  to  bed  early  and  get  a  plenty 
of  sleep. 

The  health  of  our  Animals. — The  sickness  and 
death. of  stock  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  losses 
and  discouragements  of  the  farmer.  The  iinmedff 
ate  cause  of  their  death  may  be  beyond  our  con¬ 
trol,  but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  disease,  if  j 
we  search  back  far  enough,  might  be  traced  to  dys¬ 
pepsia,  derangement  of  the  bowels,  and  general 
debility.  Improper  and  irregular  feeding,  over¬ 
work  in  a  hot  sun,  going  too  long  without  water, 
and  then  giving  too  much,  are  among  the  causes 
of  bad  digestion  and  general  ill-health.  And  these 
are  under  our  control. 

Killing  weeds  is  one  of  the  most  important  labors 
on  the  farm,  at  this  season.  None  should  be  stiff 
fered  to  go  to  seed,  if  it  can  be  avoided  without  too 
great  expense.  At  any  rate,  not  a  weed  should  be 
suffered  in  corn,  potatoes,  and  other  hoed  crops. 

Summer-fallows  for  Wheat  are  apt  to  be  neglected  ' 
this  month.  A  good  plowing  or  cultivating  dur¬ 
ing  this  dry,  hot  weather,  will  kill  every  weed  that 
has  germinated.  Heavy,  cloddy  land,  that  can  be 
reduced  and  pulverized  when  completely  dry,  will 
not  forget  it  for  years. 

Cultivating  corn  we  regard  as  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  labor  of  the  month.  There  can  no  longer  be 
any  doubt  that  thorough  and  repeated  cultivation  j 
will  frequently  add  one-third  to  the  yield,  while  the 
future  condition  of  the  land  is  greatly  improved. 

Hoeing  corn  is  becoming  less  and  less  necessary, 
owing  to  the  improvements  in  our  horse-hoes  and 
cultivators.  We  sometimes  wish  that  the  phrase 
“hoeing  corn,”  or  “hoeing  potatoes,”  was  ban¬ 
ished  from  our  agricultural  vocabulary.  We  try  to 
impress  it  on  our  own  men  that  we  do  not  want 
them  to  “hoe  the  corn.”  We  want  them  merely 
to  hoe  the  weeds.  They  would  get  over  twice  as 
much  land  in  a  day,  if  this  simple  idea  could  be  got 
into  their  heads.  We  want  every  weed  destroyed 
that  the  cultivator  cannot  reach — and  that  is  all  or 
nearly  all  that  is  required.  Many  men  waste  half 
their  time  faddling  about  the  hills  of  corn,  forget¬ 
ting  that  we  have  cultivators  that  will  do  the  work 
of  hilling  nearly  as  well  as  it  can  be  done  with  the 
hoe,  and  for  one-third  the  cost. 

Hilling  corn,  notwithstanding  so  much  has  been 
said  against  the  practice,  still  has  many  advocates 
among  intelligent  farmers.  In  our  own  case,  we- 
throw  up  a  little  soil  to  the  plants  early  in  July,  in 
hopes  of  smothering  some  of  the  small  weeds  in 
the  hill.  About  t He  first  of  August  we  go  over  the 
field,  and  hoc  out  such  weeds  as  have  escaped,  and 
the  soil  that  lias  been  thrown  up  can  be  hoed  away 
without  injury. 


Cultivating  and  Iloeing  Potatoes. — There  are  few 
crops  which  suffer  more  from  weeds  than  potatoes. 
They  require  more  moisture  than  corn,  and  every 
weed  robs  the  ground  of  moisture.  The  weeds  are 
constantly  absorbing,  from  the  soil,  water  through 
their  roots,  and  evaporating  it  through  their  leaves 
into  the  atmosphere.  The  weeds  in  many  a  field 
of  potatoes,  evaporate  during  our  hot  July  weath¬ 
er,  500  gallons  of  water  per  day,  per  acre  !  And  yet 
the  farmer  is  complaining  of  drouth  and  sighing 
for  rain  !  If  possible,  stop  the  weeds  from  growing 
at  all,  but  if  they  have  got  possession  of  the  land, 
destroy  them  at  all  hazards,  even  if  it  is  necessary 
to  disturb  the  roots  and  tubers. 

Mangel  Wurzel  and  other  root  crops,  require 
abundance  of  moisture,  and  must  be  kept  entirely 
free  from  weeds.  And  recollect  that  a  mangel  plant 
that  is  not  needed  is  just  as  much  a  weed  as  a  this¬ 
tle,  and  will  evaporate  nearly  as  much  moisture. 
Single  out  the  plants  early.  In  our  own  case,  we 
leave  only  one  plant  every  twelve  or  fifteen  inches. 
If  the  work  is  done  during  rainy  weather,  vacancies 
may  be  filled  out,  as  the  mangels  transplant,  as  easi¬ 
ly  as  cabbage. 

Ruta-bagas  should  be  cultivated,  hoed,  and  singled 
out  as  soon  as  they  are  in  the  rough  leaf.  Single 
them  out  to  a  foot  apart  in  the  rows.  Ruta-bagas 
may  be  sown  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  month. 
After  this,  it  would  be  better  to  sow  white  turnips 
instead.  Dusting  the  plants,  while  the  dew  is  on, 
with  ashes,  plaster,  or  lime,  will  check  the  ravages 
of  the  turnip  beetle.  After  the  plants  get  into  the 
rough  leaf,  the  danger  is  over,  and  all  that  need  be 
done  is  to  single  out  the  plants  and  keep  the  laud 
clean  by  the  use  of  the  cultivator  and  hoe. 

Corn  for  soiling  may  still  be  sown.  See  directions 
for  last  month. 

Timothy  seed  has  been  and  still  is  very  scarce  and 
high.  A  crop  of  timothy  that  could  not  be  cut 
early  enough  for  hay,  had  better  be  left  for  seed. 
Cut  it  with  a  reaper  and  bind  it  into  sheaves. 

Barley  was  got  in  early  and  in  good  condition, 
but  has  been  seriously  injured  by  the  drouth.  It 
will  probably  be  wanted  at  higher  figures  than  for 
a  year  or  two  past.  The  best  way  to  harvest  it  is 
to  cut  it  with  a  reaper  and  bind  into  sheaves. 
But  much  of  it  will  be  too  short  for  this,  and  will 
have  to  be  cradled  or  cut  with  a  mowing  machine 
and  raked  up  with  a  steel  rake. 

Reas  can  sometimes  be  cut  with  a  mowing  ma¬ 
chine,  or  they  may  be  pulled  up  with  a  wooden 
revolving  rake.  But  it  is  a  slovenly  practice,  and 
renders  the  liaulm  unfit  for  fodder.  The  better 
plan,  with  a  good  crop,  is  to  mow  it  with  scythes, 
and  pull  it  into  small  cocks.  Turn  the  cocks  as 
often  as  needed.  A  well-cured  crop  of  peas  affords 
straw  almost  as  valuable  for  fodder  as  clover  hay. 

Wheat  should  not  be  cut  before  all  trace  of 
“milk”  has  disappeared  from  the  kernel  when 
crushed  between  the  thumb  and  finger;  neither 
should  it  be  left  to  get  dead  ripe.  Much  wheat  is 
lost  every  year  from  careless  binding  and  shocking. 
The  farmer  himself  or  one  ©f  his  best  men  should 
attend  to  the  shocking,  and  see  that  the  sheaves 
are  made  into  compact  shocks  that  will  shed  the 
rain  and  not  easily  blow  down. 

Thrashing ,  where  barn  room  is  scarce,  is  best 
done  as  the  grain  is  drawn  from  the  field.  Steam 
engines  are  yearly  becoming  more  common,  and 
will  thrash  the  grain  as  rapidly  as  three  or  four 
wagons  can  draw  it  from  the  fields.  If  the  grain  is 
dry  enough,  so  that  it  will  not  heat  after  thrashing, 
we  can  confidently  recommend  this  plan.  It  saves 
all  the  expense  and  risk  of  stacking. 

Turning  over  the  grain  after  it  is  thrashed,  should 
never  be  neglected.  No  matter  how  dry  it  may 
appear,  it  will  sweat  if  not  turned  occasionally.  If 
it  gets  heated,  turn  it  at  once,  and  then  run  it 
through  a  fanning-mill 

Straw  will  be  valuable  this  year.  Much  of  it  is 
usually  wasted  through  careless  stacking.  If  pos¬ 
sible,  put  all  the  straw  in  one  stack.  The  larger 
and  higher  it  is,  the  less  chance  there  is  of  its  be¬ 
ing  damaged  by  the  rain.  Keep  the  middle  full  and 
well  trodden  down,  and  make  the  roof  as  high  as 


possible.  Better  find  that  it  is  impossible  to  get 
all  the  straw  on  to  the  stack  than  not  have  enough 
to  make  a  good,  steep  roof.  In  our  own  case,  we 
thrash  the  wheat  and  barley  as  drawn  in  from  the 
field.  The  oats  are  thrashed  two  or  three  weeks 
later,  and  by  this  time  the  straw  stack  is  so  settled 
that  by  spreading  out  the  roof  a  little  all  the  oat 
straw  can  be  put  on  the  top  and  make  a  good  roof. 

Recreation. — After  the  harvest  is  all  secured,  go  a 
fishing  for  a  few  days  and  take  a  little  rest!  A 
farmer  needs  it  if  any  one  does. 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

Weeds  will  grow  in  spite  of  the  heat  and  dryness, 
and  a  constant  warfare  must  be  waged  against  them. 
When  weeds  are  hoed  up  and  allowed  to  wilt  under 
the  scorching  J uly  sun,  there  is  very  little  danger  of 
their  growing  again,  unless  there  is  plenty  of  yel¬ 
low  docks.  Never  allow  a  weed  to  run  to  seed  if 
it  can  be  helped,  as  the  garden  can  be  kept  free  of 
weeds,  to  a  certaiu  extent,  if  they  are  carefully 
pulled  up  when  small. 

Orchard  and  Nursery. 

Trees  newly  set  last  spring  ought  to  be  heavily 
mulched,  as  stated  in  article  on  page  262. 

Insects  will  appear  upon  many  of  the  trees  in  the 
orchard  and  nursery.  It  will  require  a  constant 
watchfulness  to  prevent  their  ravages,  both  on  the 
foliage  and  fruit. 

Seeds. — As  fast  as  fruits  ripen,  save  the  seeds,  if 
it  is  desired  to  propagate.  Seeds  of  many  orna¬ 
mental  trees  in  the  nursery  require  to  be  sown  as 
soon  as  ripe. 

Seedlings  of  evergreen  and  other  forest  trees  re¬ 
quire  to  be  shaded  from  the  hot  sun  by  means  of 
brush,  or,  what  is  better,  a  lattice-work  of  laths. 
A  mulch  of  hay  or  straw  between  the  rows  of  larger 
plants  will  prevent  the  growth  of  many  weeds,  and 
thus  save  much  time  and  labor  in  weeding. 

Grafts  set  in  the  spring  will  require  looking 
after  now,  as  the  stock  often  sends  out  new  shoots, 
which  rob  the  cion  of  nourishment. 

Layers  may  be  made  of  vines  and  shrubs  as  soon 
as  the  new  growth  becomes  firm.  See  page  263. 

Suckers  should  be  rubbed  off  wherever  they  ap¬ 
pear  upon  budded  or  grafted  stocks. 

Cherries. — Care  must  be  used  in  picking  not  to 
injure  the  bark  or  break  any  limbs. 

Thinning  of  fruit  should  be  continued  this  month, 
if  not  already  finished  in  June. 


Fruit  <wsti’«len. 

Where  one  has  an  abundance  of  small  fruits,  it 
will  pay  to  preserve  a  good  supply  for  winter  use, 
by  drying  and  canning. 

Blackberries  for  home  use  should  be  allowed  to 
become  perfectly  ripe  before  picking,  as  they  arc 
then  much  sweeter,  and  of  a  higher  flavor ;  it  is 
necessary  to  pick  earlier  where  they  are  sent  to 
market.  Never  allow  the  new  canes  to  grow  higher 
than  five  or  six  feet,  and  when  the  side  branches 
reach  a  length  of  eighteen  iuches,  pinch  off  the  ends. 

Raspbemes. — The  canes  which  bore  fruit  this 
season,  should  be  cut  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  off, 
and  all  but  three  or  four  suckers  cut  out,  un¬ 
less  it  is  desired  to  propagate  the  variety.  A  good 
dressing  of  well-rotted  manure  spaded  in  between 
the  rows  is  a  great  help  to  the  growth  of  the  plants. 

Currants. — Where  the  currant  worm  makes  its 
appearance,  dust  the  bushes  with  white  hellebore. 
Give  the  ground  between  the  rows  a  thick  mulch  ; 
it  will  save  a  great  deal  of  time  during  the  sea¬ 
son  in  keeping  weeds  under. 

Strawberries. — The  season  of  these  will  be  over 
by  the  first  of  this  month,  and  the  plants  ought 
not  to  be  neglected.  Give  a  good  compost  to  the 
beds,  and  where  the  plants  are  in  hills,  keep  the 
runners  cut  off. 

Dwarf  Trees  ought  to  have  their  fruit  thinned. 
Pinch  the  growing  shoots  so  as  to  give  the  tree  a 
compact  and  symmetrical  form. 


but  a  little  pinching  during  the  summer.  Where 
the  fruit  shows  any  signs  of  decay,  it  ought  to  be 
cut  out;  and  if  a  part  in  any  case  is  taken  out,  the 
remainder  of  the  fruit  will  be  much  finer.  Young 
vines  just  planted  must  be  kept  tied  up  to  stakes. 
Keep  the  ground  free  from  weeds,  and  the  soil 
well  stirred.  If  mildew  makes  its  appearance, 
use  sulphur  freely,  applying  it  by  means  of  a 
bellows.  Some  good  work  upon  grape  culture  is 
very  necessary  to  one  who  grows  many  vines. 

A  full  crop  of  garden  vegetables  will  reward  the 
cultivator  this  month  for  the  time  and  care  used  in 
their  cultivation  ;  and  it  is  the  fault  of  the  gardener 
if  he  does  not  have  fresh  vegetables  upon  his  table 
every  day  until  cold  weather.  Where  the  surplus 
products  of  the  garden  are  marketed,  they  ought  to 
be  gathered  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  kept  cool,  and 
then  taken  to  market  early  the  next  morning.  If  a 
farmer  has  land  within  a  short  distance  of  a  good 
market,  he  will  find  that  it  will  pay  him  to  devote 
his  attention  to  the  growing  of  early  vegetables. 

Asparagus. — No  cuttings  ought  to  be  made  from 
the  asparagus  bed  at  this  season,  but  encourage 
the  vigorous  growth  of  tops  by  a  good  covering  of 
manure.  Where  seed  is  wanted  for  making  newr 
beds,  select  a  sufficient  number  of  strong  plants; 
gather  the  seeds  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  sow  early  next 
spring.  Weeds  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  grow 
in  the  bed,  but  kept  down  by  the  constant  use  of 
the  hoe  or  rake.  If  the  asparagus  beetle  appears, 
cut  off  all  the  tops  infested  by  them,  and  burn. 

Beans. — Bush  beans  may  still  be  planted  for 
pickling,  or  for  late  use  as  string-beaus.  Those 
now  growing  should  be  hoed  frequently ;  do  not 
hoe  until  the  dew  is  off.  Limas  must  be  kept 
pinched  after  they  have  reached  the  hight  cf  the 
poles  ;  five  or  six  feet  is  high  enough. 

Beets. — A  late  crop  may  be  had  if  sown  early  this 
month.  Keep  those  already  growing  free  from 
weeds,  and  pull  the  young  plants  where  they  are 
too  thick,  and  use  for  greens.  The  ground  ought 
to  be  loosened  frequently  between  the  rows,  so 
that  the  plants  may  be  kept  in  a  growing  condition. 

Cabbages  and  Caulifloruers. — Set  out  late  sorts  in 
well-manured  soil.  Hoe  those  already  planted,  and 
give  a  little  top-dressing  of  guano,  or  a  watering 
of  liquid  manure  to  encourage  a  rapid  growth. 

Celery—  Set  out  in  freshly-stirred  soil,  wetting 
the  plants  before  setting,  and  pressing  the  earth 
firmly  around  the  roots.  Put  the  plants  six  inches 
and  the  rows  threq  feet  apart. 

Carrots. — Allow  no  weeds  to  grow,  but  keep  the 
ground  well  stirred  until  the  tops  are  large  enough 
to  cover  the  ground. 

Corn. — Some  of  the  early  varieties  may  be  planted 
now  for  late  use.  Keep  the  cultivator  in  frequent 
use  among  that  already  growing.  Plant  enough  to 
have  a  quantity  to  dry  for  winter  use. 

Cucumbers. — Keep  the  plants  already  up  free 
from  weeds,  and  sow  for  pickling  early  this  month. 

Egg-Plants  should  be  forwarded  as  fast  as  possi¬ 
ble,  by  hoeing  and  giving  a  good  watering  of  liquid 
manure  at  least  onee  a  week. 

Endive  may  be  sown  for  a  late  crop  of  salad. 

Herbs  ought  to  be  cut  when  they  flower,  tied  in 
small  bundles,  and  allowed  to  dry  in  the  shade. 

Lettuce  for  late  use  may  be  sown  in  a  shady  place* 
Silesian  is  a  good  summer  sort. 

Manure. — No  garden  ought  to  be  without  a  good 
cask  for  liquid  manure;  the  house  slops  can  also 
be  very  beneficially  applied  to  growing  plants.  If 
there  is  no  liquid-manure  cask,  the  slops  should 
be  applied  to  the  compost-heap. 

Melons.  — The  weeds  ought  to  be  destroyed  as 
soon  as  they  appear  between  the  hills,  and  the 
ground  loosened  with  a  hoe  or  fork. 

Onions  require  to  be  well  hoed  and  weeded,  and 
where  too  thick  thinned  out. 

Peas. — Sow  for  succession  ;  they  should  be  plant- 
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|  Grape-vines.— If  these  have  been  properly  trained 
j  and  pruned  when  small,  they  will  need  nothing 
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ed  deep,  and  only  the  early  varieties  should  be  sown. 

Potatoes. — The  early  varieties  may  be  harvested 
this  month,  and  the  space  filled  with  late  cabbages, 
lettuce,  or  turnips. 

Rhubarb. — Do  not  exhaust  the  plants  by  avow¬ 
ing  them  to  throw  up  flower  stalks.  Give  the  beds 
a  thick  dressing  of  stable  manure. 

Squashes. — Keep  the  plants  free  from  weeds,  and 
pinch  the  ends  of  the  shoots  that  run  too  far. 

Sweet-Potatoes. — Do  not  allow  the  vines  to  root, 
hut  move  them  often,  and  keep  down  all  weeds. 

Seeds.—  It  is  usually  better  to  procure  seeds  from 
some  reliable  seedsman  than  to  attempt  to  raise 
them.  Where  one  grows  his  own  seed,  preserve 
only  the  best  plants  or  roots. 

Tomatoes  must  be  kept  hoed  until  the  vines  are 
too  large.  Place  brush  or  a  mulch  of  hay  around 
the  plants  to  keep  the  fruit  from  the  ground. 
Destroy  the  green  worm  which  is  so  destructive. 

Turnips. — Sow  for  winter  use.  Keep  the  early 
sown  varieties  free  from  weeds,  and  thin. 

Weeds  should  be  killed  as  soon  as  they  appear 
above  the  surface ;  an  iron  rake  is  very  effective,  as 
is  also  a  push  hoe. 


Flower-Garden  sintl  Lawn, 

Everything  in  this  department  requires  constant 
attention  to  ensure  neatness.  All  tall  growing 
plants  must  be  tied  to  stakes  or  trellises,  and  dead 
flowers,  weeds,  etc.,  carefully  removed.  The  lawn 
will  need  to  be  kept  mowed  so  as  to  give  it  a  soft,- 
Yelvety  appearance. 

Annuals  sown  last  month  may  be  transplanted 
from  the  seed-bed  to  the  flower  garden,  arranging 
the  taller  growing  ones  at  the  back  side,  and  the 
low  ones  in  front. 

Carnations  should  be  tied  up  to  neat  stakes ; 
make  layers  and  cuttings. 

Dahlias  growing  in  pots  may  be  put  out ;  set  the 
stake  at  the  same  time,  and  keep  carefully  tied  up 
during  the  summer. 

Gladiolus  should  be  tied  to  stakes  to  prevent  be¬ 
ing  broken  by  high  winds. 

Gravel  walks. — Keep  clear  of  all  weeds,  and  where 
the  gravel  has  become  thin  apply  a  new  coating. 
The  edges  of  the  paths  must  be  cut  with  an  edging- 
iron  to  prevent  grass  from  growing  into  the  walk. 

Propagation. — Many  of  the  ornamental  shrubs 
may  be  propagated  from  cuttings  of  the  new 
growth,  set  in  a  light  soil  in  a  shady  place. 

Rhododendrons  may  be  preserved  from  injury  by 
the  drouth  by  supplying  them  with  a  good  mulch. 

Perennials. — Sow  the  seed  of  these  as  fast  as  they 
ripen  in  a  light,  rich  soil. 

Potted  Plants. — Do  not  allow  plants  in  pots  to 
suffer  from  dryness  ;  the  best  way  is  to  plunge  the 
pots  in  the  soil. 

Roses. — Keep  the  climbing  varieties  tied  to  trel¬ 
lises.  Layers  may  be  made  from  the  new  growth 
this  month.  Use  sulphur  for  mildew. 

Verbenas  and  other  low  growing  bedding  plants 
ought  to  be  pegged  down  so  as  to  give  a  better 
show  of  flowers,  as  well  as  fpr  the  sake  of  neatness. 

Weeds. — A  constant  fight  must  be  kept  up  with 
the  weeds;  never  allow  a  weed  to  grow  among 
the  flowers. 


Greenhouse  and  Window  Plants, 

All  plants  left  in  the  greenhouse  or  house  ought 
to  be  carefully  watered,  and  during  tho  middle  of 
the  day  shaded.  The  shading  in  the  greenhouse  is 
best  effected  by  means  of  whitewashing  the  glass. 
Give  plenty  of  air  during  warm  days. 

Budding  may  be  performed  whenever  the  bark  of 
the  shrubs  will  lift. 

Callas. — Re-pot  after  flowering,  and  give  only  a 
small  quanity  of  water. 

Earth. — Get  a  stock  of  potting  earth  ready  for 
winter  use,  and  store  in  a  cellar  or  damp  place  to 
prevent  drying. 

Potting. — All  cuttings  which  are  rooted  must  be 


potted  before  they  become  drawn  ;  shade  for  a  few 
days  until  established. 

Propagation. — Cuttings  of  plants  wanted  for  win¬ 
ter  blooming  ought  to  be  started  in  time  to  get 
well  established  before  fall. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
June  15, 1871,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  T1IB  NE1V-YORK  MARKETS. 


Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Tine.  Bariev.  Oats. 
27  days  this  m’tli.271,000  3,151,000  2,816.000  87,000  41.000  1,413,000 
25  days  Last  Ul’th.225,000  875,000  664.000  20,000  129,000  147,000 

Sacks.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Title.  Bariev.  Oats. 

27  days  this  m’th.247,000  2,745,000  2,933,000  65,000  23,000  1,156,000 
25  days  test  m’tli.254,000  1,517,000  1,281,000  31,000  216,000  908,000 

ti.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Bariev.  Oats. 

27  (lavs  1871 . 271,000  3,151,000  2,816,000  87.000  41,000  1,413,000 

25  days  1870 . 361,000  2,389,000  664,000  263,000  201,000  817,000 

Sacks.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  live.  Barley.  Oats. 

27  days  1871... 247 ,1)00  2.745,000  2.933,000  65,000  23,0(10  1,156,000 
25  days  1S70. .  .267,000  2,938,500  1,137,000  78,010  40,000  1,228,000 

3.  Exports  from  New  York ,  Jan.  1  to  June  15: 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

1871 . 874,090  6,153,722  3,200,638  34,919  78,848  14,889 

1870 . 727,097  5,435,282  130,519  36,595  -  9,378 

1860 . 420,294  3,802,539  1,328,869  -  40,401 

1868 . 403,556  2,580,805  3,559,097  153,093  -  39,008 


4.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  Neiv  York. 

Wheat,  Corn,  Rye,  Barley,  Oats,  Malt, 
1871.  bush.  bush.  bush.  hush.  bush.  bush. 


Juno  12 .  230.330 

May  9  .  283,700 

April  10 .  811,871 

March  13.  ...1,523,785 

Feh.  13 . 2,203.677 

Jan.  16 . 3,685,116 

1870. 

Dec.  15 . 3,060,762 

Nov.  9 . 2,092,900 

Oct.  10 . 1,809,921 

Sept.  12 . 1,387,487 

Aug.  8 . 1,438,876 

duly  11 . 1,281,913 

Juue  7  .  706,478 


292,188  114,783  3.480  334,459  142,572 

259.245  160,734  50.725  376,226  171,933 

180,947  150,964  164,398  709.363  171  897 

204,388  150,514  329.319  1,133,897  218;231 
311.471  148,493  481,863  1,409,995  215,124 
272,618  157,730  551,491  1,736,936  216,394 

208,319  148,069  500,397  2,085,137  231,129 

300,000  116,800  400,400  2,125,000  - 

476,544  53,394  184,803  1,079,658  237,453 
761,891  50,869  107,474  1,053,079  130,881 
589.973  25.437  106,101  691,766  119,046 

483,540  28,816  98,600  655,068  109,478 

69,845  21,891  91,630  488,143  108,775 


5. 


Receipts  at  head  of  tide-icater  at  Albany  each  sea¬ 
son  to  June  8th  ; 

Corn.  Rye.  Rarley. 
bush. 


Flour.  Wheat. 
bbls.  bush. 


bush. 


1871.... 

. . .  .48,500 

2,511,500 

2,093,800 

38,200 

1870.... 

. . . .33,400 

1,900,000 

127,700 

41,200 

1869. . . . 

. . .  .28,500 

1,531,000 

718,000 

124,400 

1868. . . . 

. . .  .65,700 

3,684,900 

3,297,400 

149,200 

1867  ... 

....17,100 

21,700 

592,100 

28,000 

1866. . . . 

. . .  .34,200 

317,200 

2,090,700 

64,300 

1865. . . . 

....94,100 

547,900 

731,800 

51,000 

bush. 

29,700 

78,900 

11,800 


Oats. 

bush. 

593.500 

382.500 
519,600 


326.300  1,864,800 

28,200  276,500 

41,700  898,700 

111.300  1,944,300 


Current  Wholesale  Prices. 

May  15. 

Price  op  Gold .  111% 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  State  5  40  @  7  00  4 

Super  to  Extra  Southern _  5  65  @  9  75 

Extra  Western. .  6  00  ®  9  75 

Extra  Genesee .  7  00  @8  75 

Superfine  Western . .  5  40  @5  90 


Uye  Flour 

Corn-Meal.  . 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White- 
All  kinds  of  lied  aucl  Amber. 

Corn— Yellow . 

Mixei . 

Oats— Western . 

State  . 

Uye  . 

Barley . 

IlAY-Bale  W  100  u>s . 

Straw,  ^4 100  ms . 

Cotton—  Middlings,  $  lb.  .. 

Hops— Crop  of  1870,  TfUb . 

Feathers— Live  Geese,  lb. 
Seed— Clover,  7ft  lb  . 


4  20 


6  10 


3  25  ©  4  20 
1  60  @  1  90 
1  32%@  1  62 
81  @  83 

79  @  82 

65  @  70 

67  %@  69 

1  05  @1  21 
75  @  1  20 
1  00  @  1  45 

80  @  1  65 

15%@  16% 

G  @  12 

65  @  75 

9%@  9% 

3  50  @  4  00 


June  j. 
113% 

'  ®  7  00 
@10  25 
@10  25 
@  8  75 
©  6  00 
@  6  10 
@  4  20 
@  1  85 
@  1  65 
@  78 

@  76 

@  70 

66!^®  67% 

1  02%@  1  15 
Nominal. 

1  00  @  1  40 
85  @  1  95 
20%@  20% 
7  @  13 

65  @  75 

10  @  10% 
3  50  @  4  00 


15  50 

6  75 
6  20 

7  10 
5  45 
4  20 
3  25 
1  GO 
1  45 

76 

69 

65 


Flax.  ?t  bushel . 

Sugar— Brown,  78  lb  . 

Molasses.  Cuba,  (p  gal.  .... 
Coffee— Kio,  (Gold,  in  bond) 
Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &c„ 

Seed  Leaf,  7ft  lb  . 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece, 7?  B>. 

Domestic,  pulled,  7H  1b . 

California,  unwashed, . 

Tallow,  ^  lb  . 


Pork— Mess,  70  barrel .  17  00  @17  25 

Prime,  79  barrel  . . .  .  14  00  @15  00 

Beef— Plain  mess .  10  00  @15  00 

Lard,  in  tres.  &  barrels,  7ft  lb. 

Butter— State,  $  lb . 

Western,  $  lb . 

Cheese  .  . . . 

Beans— $  lmshel . 

Peas— Canada,  free,  ?t  bu. 

EGGS— Fresh.  79  dozen 
Poultry—  hive  Fowls — 

Turkeys,  dressed,  V  lb . 

Geese,  $|pair . 


12%@  2 

!  20 

2  30 

@ 

2  45 

8%@ 

10% 

8%@ 

10% 

20 

@ 

45 

20 

@ 

45 

10 

® 

13% 

10 

@ 

13% 

5M@ 

11 

6 

@ 

12 

13 

@ 

70 

12 

@ 

70 

47 

@ 

57 

49 

@ 

60 

28 

® 

52 

33 

@ 

53 

20 

© 

38 

23 

@ 

30 

8%@ 

9 

8%@ 

9% 

50 

@42  50 

39  00 

@41  00 

15  50  @15  75 
12  75  @13  50 
8  00  @14  00 


t>.  10%®  11% 

9%@  11% 

12 

@  35 

12 

@  30 

10 

@  2S 

10 

@  23 

8 

@  15 

5 

@  12% 

@  3  10 

1  35 

@  1  40 

.  1  40 

@  1  45 

— 

@  - 

15 

@  17 

1(5 

@  39 

10 

@  17 

16 

@  18 

16 

@  17 

16 

@  18 

— 

@  - 

1  50 

@  2  00 

.  i  oo 

@  1  25 

75 

@  1  00 

3  00 

@  5  50 

3  00 

©  7  00 

.  4  00 

@  5  00 

— 

@  - 

®  1  25 

— 

@  - 

— 

@  - 

1  75 

@  2  00 

— 

@  - 

— 

®  - 

.  8  00 

@  6  00 

— 

@  - 

4 

@  8 

4 

@  8 

.  1  25 

@  4  75 

4  00 

@  9  00 

— 

@  - 

15 

@  25 

Turnips— ?t  bid . 

Cabbages— ¥  bbl . 

Onions— 79  bbl . 

Cranberries— W  bbl.. 

Broom-corn— 79  lb . 

Apples— 79  barrel . 

Strawberries,  79  quart. 

Tlic  Gold  market  has  been  more  active,  since  our  last, 
and  the  price  has  been  advanced  to  113,  closing  June  15v 
at  112%,  as  against  111%  on  May  15....  The  supplies  of 
Breadstuft's  have  been  more  liberal,  and  though  the  de¬ 
mand  has  been  good,  particularly  for  Wheat  and  Corn 
for  export,  prices  have  been  variable,  closing,  as  a  rule, 


in  favor  of  buyers.  The  foreign  advices,  which  had  been 
of  an  encouraging  tenor,  were  rather  against  the  export 
movement  toward  the  end  of  the  month  under  review. 
The  decline  in  ocean  freights,  however,  served  to  check 
the  depressing  influence  of  the  later  Liverpool  reports. 
The  grain  coming  to  market  by  Canal  is  arriving  in  unu¬ 
sually  good  order,  and  the  bulk  of  it  is  in  merchantable 
condition  —  The  Cotton  market  has  been  active,  excited, 
and  higher,  under  speculative  operations,  based  mainly 
on  the  assumption  that  the  next  crop  would  he  a  short 
one.  The  final  dealings  indicated  less  confidence  in  this 

theory,  and  less  buoyancy  in  values _ The  Provision 

markets  have  been  less  active,  and  prices  have  been 
quoted  lower  and  unsettled,  particularly  for  hog  products. 
....There  has  been  a  good  inquiry  for  Wool  at  firmer 
rates,  on  a  limited  offering  of  desirable  samples _ To¬ 

bacco,  Hops,  Hay,  and  Naval  Stores,  have  attracted  more 
attention. 

Kew-Yovk  Live-Stock  markets. 

week  ending.  Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tot'l. 


May  29tli... 
June  5th... 
June  12th.. 


.  0,986 

106 

4,014 

.  0,741 

88 

3,239 

.  7,172 

59 

5,008 

.  6,215 

85 

3,373 

,27,117 

388 

15.631 

34,957 

361 

21,298 

21,958 

18,478 


Average  per  Week 

..6,779 

84 

3,908 

19,801 

do.  do.  las't  Month. 

.  .6,991 

72 

4,259 

16,737 

de.  do.  prev's  Month 

...6,249 

86 

1,765 

19,490 

Average  perWeek,  1870. 

6,847 

97 

2,240 

28,151 

Average  per  W2eA:,1869. 

6,275 

92 

1,752 

28,836 

clo.  do.  do 

1808 

5,733 

105 

1,588 

27.182 

do.  do.  do 

1867. 

5,544 

64 

1,320 

22,154 

do.  do.  do 

1866. 

5,748 

94 

1,200 

20,000 

do.  do.  do 

1S65. 

5,255 

118 

1.500 

16,091 

Total  in  1869 _ 

.326,280 

4,827 

91,083 

1,499,509 

Total  in  1868.... 

.298,128 

5,466 

82.571 

3,413,479 

Total  in  18G7. .  . 

293,832 

3,369 

69,911 

1,174.154 

Total  in  1866.  . 

298.880 

4,885 

62.420 

1,040.000 

Total  in  1865.  . . 

270,274 

6,161 

71,991 

836.733 

Total  in  1864..,. 

267,609 

7,603 

75,621 

782,462 

Stock  Breeding-.-—  Charles  R.  Hoffman, 
Kansas.  In  breeding  stock  of  all  kinds,  it  is  a  rule  never 
to  breed  the  progeny  to  its  sire.  This  rule  is  often  de¬ 
parted  from  among  breeders ;  but  exceptions  should 
only  be  made  for  some  good  reason.  The  male  progeny 
of  a  thorough-bred  heifer  might  be  used  on  a  half-bred 
heifer  from  a  native  cow,  although  the  sire  of  both 
was  the  same,  as  this  would  not  be  considered  close 
breeding.  But  judicious  selections  should  be  made.  A 
change  of  blood  would  be  well  every  four  or  five  years. 


20,751  53,815 
17.556  46.121 
14,080  18,891  45,210 
24,690  26,002  60.365 

-  ‘7,200  205,511 

’,241  217,542 


79,206 
83,686 

Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 

20,800 
15,448 
12.977 
17,108 
15,348 
18,809 
20,605 
13,000 
11,023 
798,199 
978,061 
1,102.643 
672.000 
573,190 
660,277 

Beef  Cattle.— The  supply  of  cattle  is  large,  and  re¬ 
ports  show  that  there  is  a  heavy  stock  still  pressing  for¬ 
ward.  Trade  was  somewhat  unsettled  during  the  month 
just  ended,  prices  falling  off  lc.  per  lb.  one  week,  with  a 
heavy  run,  and  recovering  a  like  amount  the  next  week, 
closing  a  little  lower  than  it  opened  four  weeks  ago. 
Texas  has  not  given  us  many  grass  cattle,  but  they  are 
liable  to  conic  forward  any  moment.  One  or  two  lots  of 
cattle  came  through  in  stock  Palace  cars,  but  they  did 
not  show  enough  better  to  warrant  the  extra  expense. 
There  is  probably  some  experimenting  yet  to  be  done 
before  these  cars  will  he  looked  upon  with  favor.  As  yet 
there  are  no  indications  of  a  general  reduction  of  cattle 
freights,  but  a  few  of  the  leading  shippers  doubtless 
obtain  drawbacks. 

Below  we  give  the  range  of  prices,  average  price,  and 
figures  at  which  large  lots  were  sold  : 

May  22d,  ranged  11  @14c.  Large  sales  12@13%c.  Av.  12% 
do.  29th,  do.  10  @  14c.  do.  do.  12@I3  c.  do.  12% 

June  5th,  do.  9%@1Sc.  do.  do.  11@12  c.  do.  11% 

do.  12th,  do.  10  @14e.  do.  do.  12@13  c.  do.  12% 

Ulilclt  Cows.— These  have  been  offered  more  freely, 
and  after  a  dull  mouth,  there  is  a  little  improvement  at 
the  close,  helped  by  an  advance  in  beef,  which  enables 
the  milkmen  to  se?l  their  fat,  dry  cows  to  advantage. 
Some  miserably  poor  cows  arc  being  sent  to  market,  and 
sold  at  $40@$45  each,  with  ordinary  to  fair  milkers  at 

$5o@$G5,  and  good  to  extras  at  $75@$90 . Calves.— 

The  offerings  are  still  quite  free,  hut  not  so  large  as  in 
May.  They  dragged  heavily  for  a  week  or  two,  after 
last  report,  fat  veals  selling  at  714@8c.  Now  they  are 
doing  better.  Butter-milk  and  grass  calves  are  worth 
5%@Gc.,  thin  milk  veals,  6^@.714c.,  good  to  choice,  8@ 
9*4c.  A  lot  of  33  State  calves,  142  lbs.,  just  sold  at  Sc., 

with  a  pen  of  204  lbs.  at  9c _ Sheep  and  Lambs.— 

Receipts  are  larger,  the  greatest  increase  being  in 
lambs.  These  have  declined  2@3c.  per  lb.,  poor  Southern 
and  Western  selling  at  9@llc.,  fair  to  prime  State  and 
Jersey,  11H@12!4c.,  with  a  few  extras  at  13c.  Sheep 
have  been  running  down  quite  gradually,  hut  close  firm 
at  4%@514c.  for  poor  to  medium,  and  6@6‘%c.  for  good 
to  prime,  some  choice  lots  selling  at  6%c.  Most  of  the 
sheep  are  now  coming  from  Ohio,  and  Ill.,  with  lambs 
from  N.  J.,  and  this  State,  an  occasional  lot  being  re¬ 
ceived  from  Ky.,  Va.,  and  Ohio Swine. — Free  as 

were  the  receipts  of  the  previous  month,  they  are  still 
larger  now,  and  live  hogs  have  declined  about  %c.  per 
lb.  They  went  to  4%@5c.,  a  fortnight  ago,  but  close 
somewhat  firm  at  5c@5%c.,  a  recent  advance  in  lard 
helping  them.  City  dressed  vary  from  6c.  to  6%c.,  ac¬ 
cording  as  heavy  hogs  or  light  ones. 
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containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  n  any 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


IPostJig-e  12  Cents  a,  Tear  in  Ad¬ 
vance.  —The  postage  on  the  American  Agriculturist 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  and  Territories,  paid  in 
advance ,  is  3  cents  a  quarter,  12  cents  a  year.  If  not  paid 
in  advance,  twice  these  rates  may  be  charged. 

How  to  Remit : — Clieelss  on  New- 

Yorlt  SSa  tiks  or  Bankers  are  best  for  large  sums  ; 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  ©range  JTutld  &  Co. 

Post-Office  Money  Orders  may  be  obtain¬ 
ed  at  nearly  every  county-seat,  in  all  the  cities,  and  in 
many  of  the  large  towns.  We’  consider  them  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  best  means  of  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  less, 
as  thousands  have  been  sent  to  us  without  any  loss. 

Registered  Letters,  under  the  new 
system,  which  went  into  effect  Oct.  1,  1808,  are  a  very 
safe  means  of  sending  small  sums  of  money  where  P.  O. 
Money  Orders  cannot  be  easily  obtained.  -  Observe ,  the 
Registry  fee,  as  well  as  postage,  must  be  paid-in  stamps  at 
the  office  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  will  be  liable 
to  be  sent  to  the  Dead-Letter  Office.  Buy  and  affix  the 
stamps  both  for  postage  and  registry,  put  in  the  money,  and 
seat  the  letter  in  the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his 
receipt  for  it.  Letters  thus  sent  to  ns  are  at  our  risk. 

A  Necessary  Item.  — To  correct  a  mis¬ 
taken  idea  that  has  got  abroad  in  some  quarters,  we  wish 
it  distinctly  understood,  that  The 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  (Monthly), 

and  HEARTH  and  HOME  (Weekly), 

are  two  totally  different,  independent  Jour¬ 
nals— as  much  so  as  if  published  a  thousand 
miles  apart.  Their  engravings  and  their 
reading  matter  are  entirely  unlike,  and  nei¬ 
ther  Journal  takes  or  supplies  the  place  of 
the  other.  HEARTH  and  HOME  is  an  Illus¬ 
trated  Weekly  Family  Newspaper,  of  a  high 
order,  designed  especially  for  the  HOME  CIR¬ 
CLE— containing  a  variety  of  home  reading, 
and  general  information,  with  full  and  choice 
departments  for  the  Housekeeper  and  the 
Young  People,  and  a  NEWS  department, 
giving  the  news  of  tile  World  for  each 
week,  in  that  complete  hut  condensed  form 
desired  and  needed  by  busy  men  and  women 
who  wish  to  keep  up  with  the  times,  but 
have  not  leisure  to  wade  through  the  acres  of 
printed  matter  of  the  general  newspapers. 
Our  readers  know  the  character  of  the  AMER¬ 
ICAN  AGRICULTURIST.  The  issuing  of  the 
two  journals  under  one  business  manage¬ 
ment,  is  a  saving  of  expense  to  each,  which 
enables  the  Proprietors  to  do  more  for  both 
journals  than  if  each  had  to  separately  bear 
the  entire  expense  of  offices,  clerks,  print¬ 
ing  machinery,  etc. 

TSie  Agriculturist  jis  Premiums.— 

A  member  of  the  Lehigh  Co.  (Pa.,)  Agricultural  Society, 
writes  that  the  American  Agriculturist  is  offered  by  that 
Society  as  a  premium  at  their  fair,  and  commends  the 
example  of  that  society  to  other  similar  associations. 
This  has  long  been  done  by  many  societies,  and  the  plan 
might  be  profitably  adopted  by  a  great  many  more. 
Aside  from  its  intrinsic  value,  it  will,  as  our  correspond¬ 
ent  suggests,  be  of  great  use  in  reminding  the  recipient 
each  month  of  his  relations  to  the  County  Society.  The 
money  could  not  be  more  wisely  expended. 

Xlic  American  Pomological  So¬ 
ciety. — The  circular  of  the  President  comes  to  us  just 
as  we  are  making  up  the  paper.  The  meeting  will  be 
held  at  Richmond,  Va„  on  September  6th,  7th  and  8th, 
in  Assembly  Dali,  Eighth  street.  All  Horticultural,  Po- 
mological  and  kindred  societies  are  requested  to  send 
delegates,  and  all  persons  interested  in  the  cultivation  of 
fruits  are  invited  to  take  seats  in  the  convention.  The 
Virginia  Pomological  and  Horticultural  Society  will  hold 
to  exhibition  in  conjunction  with  the  meeting,  and  be¬ 
tides  the  premiums  offered  by  that  society,  there  are 


premiums  from  $50  to  $5,  offered  by  individuals  for  the 
best  collections  of  apples,  pears,  grapes,  peaches,  figs, 
etc.  The  Pomological  Society  lias  never  held  a  meeting 
so  far  south  as  Richmond,  and  it  is  hoped  that  there  will 
he  a  large  attendance  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

IPeitcr  Mesbdles'sosi  «fc  Co. — The  firm  of 
Henderson  &  Fleming  having  dissolved,  Mr.  Henderson, 
his  son  Alfred,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Carson,  have  formed  a  co¬ 
partnership  under  the  above  name.  The  new  firm  will  be 
located  at  35  Cortlandt  street,  and  will  soon  present  a 
general  stock  of  seeds,  plants  and  other  articles  usually 
found  in  a  first-class  horticultural  establishment. 

A  Now  Eai’ly  Reacli. — Mr.  S.  G.  Bilycu, 
of  Littleton,  Halifax  Co.,  N.  C.,  exhibited  to  us  on  June 
10th,  specimens  of  a  new  early  peach  called  Beatrice. 
This  is  a  seedling  by  the  celebrated  Thomas  Rivers,  of 
Sawbridgeworth,  Eng.  Upon  the  grounds  of  Mr.  B.  the 
Beatrice  is  at  least  20  days  earlier  than  Hale’s  Early. 
Like  all  early  peaches,  it  is  small,  hut  it  lias  a  very  high 
color,  is  very  fragrant  and  of  good  quality  for  a  very  early 
variety.  The  specimens  presented  to  us  had  been  picked 
for  five  days,  and  were  in  perfectly  good  condition,  and 
would  seem  to  warrant  Mr.  Bilyeu's  claim  that  they  pos¬ 
sess  superior  shipping  qualities. 

_  c 

Prevailing'  EMsease  among  Horses. 

— Dr.  Liautard,  of  the  N.  Y.  College  of  Veterinary  Sur¬ 
geons,  writes  to  the  American  Agriculturist :  “In  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  disease  which  is  now  raging  amongst  t  he 
horses  of  this  City,  I  would  say  that  it  is  not  a  new  dis¬ 
ease,  but  the  Cerebral  Spinal  Meningitis,  or  Spotted 
Fever — that  the  disease  lias  shown  itself  this  year  in  a 
peculiar  form,  and  lias  been  of  a  much  milder  character 
than  I  have  seen  it  before,  that  the  curative  treatment 
which  consists  principally  of  counter-irritants,  cathar¬ 
tics,  narvous  arterial  sedatives,  is,  in  many  cases,  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  and  that  I  am  satisfied  that  in-that  disease,  more 
than  in  any  other,  prevention  is  the  true  way  to  treat  it. 
In  several  instances  where  I  have  seen  horses  dying  from 
it,  by  putting  the  remainder  of  the  stock  under  prophy¬ 
lactic  treatment,  I  always  stopped  the  disease,  and  feel 
satisfied  that  the  same  result  could  have  been  obtained 
in  this  fearful  outbreak.’’ 

Ebcb  re  Water. — Chickens  that  are  kept  con¬ 
fined  should  always  have  at  least  the  luxury  of  pure,  cool 
water,  and  they  will  not  flourish  without  it.  Many  con¬ 
trivances  are  in  use  for  this  purpose,  none  probably  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  Flowing  Spring  Poultry  Fountain. 

Will  Xurnips  ami  CalVbages  Mix? 

— “  R.  W.  W.,”  Union  Lakes.  We  never  knew  of  a  case 
in  which  cabbages  and  turnips  Crossed  with  one  another, 
but  they  are  so  closely  related,  that  we  should  not  he 
surprised  to  learn  that  such  admixture  had  taken  place. 

Mot-betl  Covered  with.  jSffuslin. — 

“  Amateur  ”  asks  how  to  make  one.  Such  a  tiling  would 
be  so  much  bother,  that  it  would  be  poor  economy  to  use 
nuislin  instead  of  glass.  The  plants  would  not  get  suf¬ 
ficient  light,  and  snow  and  rain  would  get  it  out  of  order. 

Poiato  BEug-s.  — Joseph  Bowland,  Win¬ 
neshiek  Co.,  Pa.,  wishes  to  know  if  the  Colorado  potato 
beetle  has  left  Colorado.  Who  can  tell  ? 

Sweet  -  Podaio  Bssseet. — G.  J.  Read, 
Adair  Co.,  Ivy.  The  insect  that  looks  “  like  a  terrapin  ” 
when  magnified,  is  one  of  several  tortoise  beetles  that 
infest  the  sweet-potato.  Yours  is  the  Mottled  Tortoise- 
beetle,  Cassida  guttata.  The  larv®  of  the  half  dozen 
species  all  have  the  singular  habit  of  making  a  screen  or 
shelter  of  their  own  excrement.  As  the  beetles  are  upon 
the  under  sides  of  the  leaves,  it  is  difficult  to  reach  them 
with  Paris  green,  which  it  is  said  will  destroy  them. 
Examining  the  young  plants,  and  picking  off  the  first 
comers  before  they  increase,  is  tiie  best  remedy. 

TSse  CjJraiitJ.  Molli  or  EAiaUe  Wolf. 

—  Quinton  Dick.  Marshall.  Ohio,  has  his  granary  infested 
with  small  worms  of  a  dirty  white  color,  which  spin 
a  web  connecting  several  grains  of  wheat  together.  They 
eat  out  the  heart  of  the  grain,  and  now  (May)  are  in  the 
chrysalis  state  and  appearas  brown  pup®  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  in  length.  They  are  the  larv®  and  pup®  of  the 
Grain  Moth  or  little  Wolf,  at  the  present  time,  and  until 
August  they  exist  as  moths  which  may  he  found  on  the 
walls  and  ceilings  ofgranaries  by  day,  and  flying  about 
by  night.  They  may  he  destroyed  by  burning  a  candle  in 
the  granary.  The  worms  and  chrysalides  will  he  de¬ 
stroyed  by  scrubbing  the  floor  and  walls  of  the  granary 
with  hot  soft-soap  suds  and  limewashing  the  ceiling. 
All  cracks  should  he  carefully  cleaned  out  and  then  fil¬ 
led  up.  Once  got  rid  of,  they  may  he  kept  out  by  using 
fine  gauze  screens  to  the  windows. 


Humbugs.  —  In  reference  to  one 
ofthe"  Gift  Enterprises  ”  referred  to  last  month,  thatfor 
the  “Home”  at  Washington  and  the  “Asylum”  in  N. 
Y.,  we  have  heard  from  several  parties  interested.  Mr. 
Appleman,  of  Hagerstown,  Md.,  says,  lie  believed  it  to  be 
a  well  conducted  enterprise,  everything  on  the  square, 
and  he  put  ini  some  property  with  the  distinct  understand¬ 
ing,  that  all  profits  from  it  should  he  given  to  the  Sol¬ 
diers’  and  Sailors’  norae  at  Washington.  Mr.  Devlin 
says,  lie  took  the  New  York  agency  of  the  tickets,  just  as 
lie  would  of  any  other  business,  which  lie  believed  hon¬ 
orably  conducted,  but  he  took  extra  pains  to  have  a  part 
of  the  profits  go  to  the  N.  Y.  Roman  Catholic  Asylum,  in. 
which  lie  was  interested.  Probably  every  one  connected 
with  the  enterprise  would  show  similar  good  intentions, 
unless  it  he  that  some  first  originator  who  started  it  to 
get  a  ready  market  for  real  estate,  that  had  come  to 
he  an  “elephant”  on  his  hands.  We  believe  no  one 
denies  that,  as  a  whole,  the  property  offered  in  this 
scheme  is  priced  far  above  what  it  would  sell  for.  Indeed, 
we  are  told  that  it  was  estimated  that  the  managers 
should  receive  $10,000  each,  and  that  there  would  still  he 
a  good  surplus  for  the  institutions,  after  paying  all  expen¬ 
ses,  advertising,  commissions,  etc.  It  amounts  to  just 
about  this:  People  arc  invited  to  pay  in  their  money, 
partly  because  a  small  percentage  of  it  will  go  to  benev¬ 
olent  institutions,  which  is  “  touching  them  in  a  tender 
spot,”  and  they  are  further  stimulated  with  the  hope  that 
there  is  a  possibility  (a  very  remote  one)  that  they  may 
draw  a  big  prize.  The  best  result  which  can  happen  t® 
any  but  the  managers,  who  get  $10,000  each,  and  those 
who  have  put  in  property,  will  he  that:  1,003  persons 
will  get  something  worth  on  the  average  half  of  wiiat  it 
is  priced  at  in  the  scheme,  and  50,997  persons  will  get 
nothing,  except  the  consolation  that  a  few  cents  on  the 
dollar  have  gone  to  good  objepts.  The  whole  scheme, 
like  every  other  one  of  the  kind,  is  had  in  its  results ;  it 
differs  nothing  in  principle  from  the  old  lotteries,  and  no 
amount  of  good  intentions,  and  good  faith  in  carrying  it 
out,  can  whitewash  it  into  credit.  Lotteries  of  any  kind, 
in  and  for  churches,  asylums,  or  otherwise,  from  the 
grab-bag  up  to  Pike’s  Opera  House  and  the  San  Francisco 
Library,  are  worthy  of  the  severest  condemnation.  They 
appeal  to  and  cultivate  a  morbid  hope  of  “  luok.”  that 
stifles  self-reliance,  painstaking  effort,  and  manly  energy, 

which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  true  success  in  life . 

An  Illinois  Loan  Agency,  proposing  to  receive  and  in¬ 
vest  funds  at  10  per  cent,  appears  very  plausible,  and 
something  on  this  plan,  under  the  control  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  thoroughly  known,  responsible,  and  experienced 
business  men  would  he  useful.  The  one  before  us,  may  be 
all  right,  and  we  think  the  originator  means  well,  though 
we  always  look  with  suspicion  upon  any  business  circular, 
addressed  specially  to  clergymen,  beginning  with  the  pat¬ 
ronizing  “Dear  Brother.”.  ...  A  swindler,  calling  him¬ 
self  J.  T.  Stewart  &  Co.,  advertised  a  paper,  “The 
Press,”  at  10  sents  a  year,  and  offered  a  $50  Greenback 
in  every  hundredth  paper  as  a  prize  to  secure  a  large 
circulation.  A  multitude  of  such  ignorant  people  as  are 
always  expecting  somebody  to  give  them  $20  for  $i,  sent 
in  their  subscriptions.  Every  subscriber  received  an  in¬ 
timation  that  he  was  the  lucky  one,  and  received  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  greenback,  informing  hint,  that  on  remitting 
$10  for  expenses,  lie  would  receive  a  $175  Watch.  And 
thus  it  is,  that  these  rascals  go  on  stealing  from  their  ig¬ 
norant  dupes .  0  90,000  foolish  people  (no  others 

can  he  expected  to  participate)  are  invited  to  send  $6 
each  for  a  remote  chance  of  drawing  $60,000  in  breastpins 
and  ear-rings,  etc.,  to  he  positively  distributed  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  July  5 tli,  and  they  are  expected  to  take  the 
tickets  promptly,  because  the  “victims  of  the  French 
war”  will  get  some  benefit.  Anybody  who  wishes  to 
sport  a  $60,000  breastpin,  and  believes  such  a  thing  will 
he  distributed,  and  is  positively  sure  that,  among  190.000 
people  he  will  he  the  lucky  one,  will  send  on  $0fora 
ticket  instanter.  All  others  better  think  it  over  until 
July  4th,  1872,  and  in  the  meantime  send  their  whole 

contribution  at  once  to  the  proper  relief-committees _ 

Will  the  self-dubbed  “  Dr.  Andrews,”  of  Albany,  never 
die,  hut  forever  keep  on  distributing  those  numberless 
disgusting  circulars,  etc.?  In  cite  before  us  he  tells  the 
post-masters  they  have  been  his  constant  friends,  and 
helped  him  for  over  40  years !  no  ought  to  he  known  well 
enough  by  this  time  to  lie  every  where  avoided  —  hut  his 

latest  circulars  come  to  us  from  way  down  in  Texas . 

And  now  one  ofthe  “Spanish  Policy”  swindlers  calls  him¬ 
self  “C.  P.  Barkis,  1210  Broadway,  N.Y.”  lie  is  “  willing" 
to  take  and  keep  your  money — for  there  is  no  “  Spanish 

Policy.”  Next  month  he  will  assume  other  names . 

One  signing  himself  S.  C.  Thompson  &  Co.,  41  Maiden 
Lane,  N.  Y.,  sent  out  lists  of  cheap  goods,  and  filled 
small  orders  quite  satisfactorily.  The  bait  took,  and 
many  others  united  in  clubs  and  forwarded  considerable 
sums  of  money.  After  waiting  and  waiting,  week  after 
week,  the  only  answer  .hoy  could  get,  was,  that  part  of 
the  goods  ordered  were  ‘out,”  hut  would  soon  he  on  hand 
and  he  immediately  forwarded.  We  find  no  such  person 
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or  firm  at  No.  41  Maiden  Lane.  This  is  another  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  risk,  concerning  which  we  have  so  often 
cautioned  our  readers,  of  sending  money  to  any  unknown 

parties  advertising  by  circulars . Gaius  W.  Hubbard, 

Jr.. again.  This  scoundrel  who  has  his  headquarters  at  208 
Broadway,  is  full  of  ingenious  swindling  schemes.  The 
pretended  counterfeit  money  or  sawdust  game  he  has 
worked  under  a  great  variety  of  names,  and  in  this  as  in 
other  cases,  he  usually  manages  to  operate  upon  other 
dishonest  people  iu  such  a  way  that  they  can  not  appear 
as  witnesses  against  him  without  criminating  themselves. 
Here  is  one  of  his  latest  swindles  :  The  following  is  a 
copy  of  many  similar  documents  returned  to  us  by  honest 
people,  nubbard  had  a  large  lot  of  them  written  out 
and  forwarded  to  different  parties  all  over  the  West. 
They  are  all  alike  except  in  the  name  of  the  person  ad¬ 
dressed.  (The  Bill  Head  is  neatly  printed  in  the  usual 
form  ;  the  rest  is  written.) 

“New  Yop.k,  May  loth,  1871. 
Mr.  W.  P.  Gillenwaltus.  Rogersville,  Term. 

To  Durvin,  Eliuott  &  Co., 
Importers  and  Manufact  urers  of 
Watches,  Jewelry  and  Silverware, 


Wholesale  Department  up  stairs.  No.  198  Broadway. 

For  repairs  on  Hunting,  Stem-Winding,  Gold  Chronome¬ 
ter,  made  by  Jugerson,  No.  15,021,  viz.: 

1  Balance  Wheel  and  Hair  Spring,  $7.50 
1  Main  Spring  and  Cleaning,  -  -  -  1.25 
1  Fine  Lever,  regulating,  etc.,  -  -  -  5.00 

1  Gold  Cap,  Eng’d, . 6.50— $20.25 

Please  remit  by  Express. 


Dear  Sir:— The  above  watch  received  from  you  21st 
Feh’y,  is  now  ready  for  delivery.  Yon  were  correct  when 

you  stated  it  could  not  be  repaired  outside  of  this  City. - 

We  have  had  great  difficulty  with  it,  but  is  now  in  thorough 
order,  and  we  warrant  it  to  keep  correct  time  for  five  years. 

_ You  wrote  that  the  watch  was  found  and  desired  to 

know  its  worth.  It  is  a  very  valuable  time-piece,  and  must 
have  cost  at  least  $500  in  gold.  It  is  now  worth  $100,  and 
for  anv  one  desiring  a  correct  time-piece,  is  really  cheap  at 

its  first  cost. - Please  remit  the  amount  of  above  bill  by 

express,  and  the  watch  will  be  immediately  forwarded. - 

Oblige  bv  responding  at  once,  as  every  day  it  remains  with 
us  entails  additional  trouble  and  expense.  .Respectfully, 
Durvin,  Elliott  &  Co.,  198  Broadway,  N.  Y.” 

After  mailing  sundry  thousands  of  the  above,  Hubbard 
got  out  a  regular  power  of  Attorney,  signed  by  Durvin, 
Elliott  &  Co.  (probably  the  real  names  of  some  of  bis 
employees),  directing  the  Express  Companies  to  deliver 
their  parcels  to  himself.  The  result  was  that  many  dis¬ 
honest  people  said  to  themselves,  “well,  there  is  no 
such  person  hereabouts,  and  if  there  was,  the  watch  was 
‘  found,’  and  did  not  belong  to  him,  and  so  I’ll  privately 
forward  the  $20.25  and  get  the  watch  and  keep  it.”  Of 
course,  Hubbard  pocketed  the  funds  and  let  the  dupes 
whistle  for  their  money.  They  dare  not  expose  them¬ 
selves  by  complaining,  and  if  they  did,  they  would  find 
no  Durvin,  Elliott  &  Co.,  at  108  Broadway,  for  the  build¬ 
ing  is  unoccupied — such  buildings  are  often  selected  as 
their  advertised  headquarters  by  various  swindlers.  Of 
course  no  thoroughly  honest  person  would  forward 
money  for  a  watch  not  belonging  to  him,  but  lie  would 
promptly  do  as  Mr.  Gillenwaltus  and  others  have  done, 
forward  the  documents  to  this  office,  or  elsewhere,  for 

investigation. - We  have  given  considerable  space  to 

the  description  of  this  particular  swindle  to  illustrate 
how  ingenious  are  the  dodges  resorted  to,  and  to  show 
that  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  responding  to  cir¬ 
culars,  etc.,  from  unknown  parties.  We  confess  also,  to 
a  little  satisfaction  in  showing  those  who  have  had  a 
hand  in  sending  the  thousands  of  dollars  in  response  to 
this  operation,  how  completely  they  have  been  “done  for” 
in  their  dishonest  attempts  to  get  watches  not  belonging 
to  them. 

We  have  the  usual  assortment  of  “  queer,”  alias 
“Sawdust,”  alias  pretended  counterfeit  money,  circulars 
and  letters,  but  this  subject  lias  been  so  well  ventilated 
that  it  is  needless  to  say  much.  The  swindled,  willing- 
to-swindle,  people  throughout  the  country  must  have 
mostly  received  their  dose  of  “sawdust”  and  had  their 
eyes  scoured  open  with  it  by  tills  time.  They  have  con¬ 
tributed  enough  to  enable  Ilubbard  and  others  to  own 
Fifth  Avenue  Houses,  splendid  turn-outs,  large  bank  ac¬ 
counts,  and  abundant  solid  investments,  besides  liberal 
expenditures  for  gambling,  wines,  etc.  Geo.  L.  Decker 
(so-called),  G88  Broadway,  sends  out  boxes  of  old  medicine 
bottles  as  a  blind,  with  $15  to  $50  C.  O.  D.  bills,  and 
writes  to  the  victims  very  plausible  letters.— Henry 
Parker  &  Co.,  48  Liberty  St. ,  pretends  to  have  city  police¬ 
men  paid  to  protect liim  and  bis  customers.  Among  new 
names  of  “queer”  operators  we  find  Sami.  J.  Hale,  31 
Park  How  ;  Thos.  Bailey  &  Co.,  42  Liberty  St,.;  I.  F.  Bur¬ 
roughs  &  Co..  1  Beckman  St.,  and  11  Ann  St.;  Christopher 
Yates,  120  Nassau  St.;  Daniel  Elliott  &  Co.,  100  Broad¬ 
way;  Franci3  Ogden,  131  Fulton  St.  (old  name  and  new 
circular);  Howard  L.  Jones  &  Son,  101  Broadway, 
etc.,  etc.  All  these  are  merely  the  names  adopted 

by  two  or  three  operators . Every  Recipe 

Seller,  whether  lie  advertises  by  circular,  by  news¬ 
paper,  or  otherwise,  is  to  be  let  alone  severely,  no  mat¬ 
ter  bow  grand  bis  show  of  profits  lobe  made,  etc. 

Medical  Humbugs. — Despite  all  wc  have  written,  we 
still  receive  (from  new  subscribers  generally)  large  num¬ 
bers  i  f  inquiries  in  regard  to  this  and  that  doctor,  medi¬ 
cines,  el  c.  As  a  general  answer  to  all,  we  say:  Every 


one  of  the  doctors,  remedies,  etc.,  inquired  about  in  the 
numerous  recent  letters  before  us,  is  a  humbug — no  ex¬ 
ception — whether  referring  to  “eyes,”  “ears,”  “lungs,” 
“  consumption,”  “  early  indiscretions,”  “  premature  de¬ 
cay,”  “impotence,”  “seminal  weakness,”  “diseases  of 
women,”  “urinary  diseases,”  advertised  “medical  col¬ 
leges,”  “medical  institutes,”  and  “medical  universi¬ 
ties,”  no  matter  how  high  the  pretented  State  Au¬ 
thority  Endorsements.  —  Every  circular  or  hill 
sent  through  the  mails,  in  reference  to  any  medi¬ 
cine,  or  doctor,  or  medical  institute,  that  we  have 
ever  seen,  and  we  have  seen  many  thousands,  has  been 
a  swindle.  We  do  not  speak  ignorantly,  or  at  random. 
If  yon  don’t  believe  this,  reader,  but  choose  to  risk  your 
health  and  your  money,  we  can’t  help  it.  If  you  let  one 
of  these  fellows  have  a  line  from  you,  they  will  worm 
themselves  into  your  feelings  and  fears  by  ingenious 
plausible  letters,  and  they  will  stick  to  you  as  long  as  you 
have  a  dollar  left,  or  can  borrow  one.  They  will  send 
you  stimulants  or  tonics  to  make  you  “feel  better”  for 
the  time,  and  then  lead  you  on  to  further  investments; 
or  by  some  other  ingenious  dodge  get  your  money. 

Tansy  for  Cuarrant  Worms. — E. 

Bouncy,  Jr.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  makes  a  strong  decoction 
of  taqgy  and  sprinkles  it  upon  the  bushes  from  a  water¬ 
ing  pot.  He  applies  it  when  the  dew  is  on,  three  morn¬ 
ings  in  succession,  and  then  waits  until  the  worms  re¬ 
appear.  The  remedy  is  cheap,  simple,  and  easily  applied, 
and  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  B.  has  proved  successful. 

Focosa  or  Truitt  Grass. — “  N.  H.  K.,”  Ful¬ 
ton,  Miss.  This  is  a  troublesome  species  of  sedge,  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  Southern  States,  which  can  only  be  killed  by 
constant  and  thorough  cultivation.  Plow  the  land  once 
a  week  during  the  season,  and  harrow  it  at  least  twice  a 
‘week;  or.  if  this  plan  is  too  expensive,  plow  in  the 
spring  and  sow  wheat  or  some  other  grain,  applying  a 
good  dressing  of  manure,  and  sow  ten  or  twelve  pounds 
of  clover  seed  to  the  acre. 

“TTIac  Soiitliei’Bi  Farmer.” — We  learn 
that  this  paper,  published  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  is  now  en¬ 
tirely  owned  by  its  former  editor,  Dr.  M.  W.  Phillips. 
Dr.  P.  is  a  veteran  in  the  service,  and  lias  always  made  a 
most  excellent  paper.  We  hope  lie  will  be  equally  suc¬ 
cessful  as  a  publisher. 

WiasJaaaag  'Frees. — “Subscriber.”  The 
best  wash  for  fruit-trees  is  a  strong  solution  of  soft-soap, 
applied  with  a  brush.  The  best  time  to  perform  this 
operation  is  early  in  the  spring. 

Cuetambcr  BSug'S. — “A.  J.  M.”  destroys 
them  with  boiling  liot  soap-suds,  sprinkled  on  the  vines, 
lie  also  washes  the  stems  of  young  apple-trees  with  the 
same,  and  thereby  kills  all  lice  and  makes  the  bark  shine. 
We  think  the  soap-suds  might  be  beneficial,  especially  if 
made  with  carbolic  soap,  which  we  have  tried  on  the 
bugs  with  success ;  but  wc  fear  the  boiling  beat  might  be 
too  much  for  the  vines ;  we  should  advise  caution  in 
using  it  at  such  a  temperature. 

jiIc'm  Paioasf  for  railroad  scales  lias 
been  extended  by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  for  17 
years.  The  proof  shows  that  these  scales  have  been  put 
in  use  to  the  amount  of  $789,000,  and  that  they  have  rev¬ 
olutionized  the  railroad  freighting  business.  The  Pat¬ 
ent  is  justly  extended;  it  is  benefiting  the  people  by 
many  millions  annually. 

Aitiericsaaa  BSaisians. — In  the  May  Agricul¬ 
turist  we  made  the  statement  that  raisins  could  not  be 
made  from  any  American  grape.  This  must  be  qualified 
so  far  as  the  Walter  grape  is  concerned,  as  Messrs.  L.  M. 
Ferris  &  Son,  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  send  us  some 
dried  berries  of  the  Walter,  which,  though  small,  arc 
really  raisins.  The  specimens  sent  were  from  inferior 
fruit,  dried  without  any  especial  care,  and  give  encour¬ 
agement  to  try  what  can  be  done  with  selected  fruit 
cured  in  the  best  manner. 

Plaster  on  Pofttatoe*. —  “Virginia.” 
Plaster  is  not  generally  considered  beneficial  to  potatoes. 
All  applications  of  lime  affect  the  quality  of  this  crop  in¬ 
juriously.  The  potatoes  boil  hard-,  and  have  a  disagree¬ 
able  flavor.  Wo  have  beard  this  maintained,  and  have 
also  experienced  it.  As  soils  differ  widely  in  character, 
it  would  bo  wise  to  try  a  few  bills,  ora  single  row. 

ILocaast  foir  Posts.— “  C.  M.,”  Delphi,  Inch 
That  which  you  refer  to  as  Black  Locust  is  probably  the 
Jlobiniu  Pseuddcacia ,  known  in  the  East  as  Yellow  Locust, 
from  the  color  of  ifs  wood.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
and  durable  sorts  of  timber  for  posts  and  other  uses. 
Large  quantities  are  used  in  all  ship-yards  for  tree-nails. 
If  you  gSould  fa. I  to  want  them  for  your  own  lis_p,  they 


will  surely  come  to  a  good  market.  The  great  drawback 
to  their  cultivation  in  the  West  has  been  the  borer,  which 
honeycombs  the  collar,  and  soon  destroys  the  tree. 
Scald  the  seed  before  it  is  sown.  For  full  directions  for 
sowing  and  cultivation  see  back  numbers.  We  have  no 
experience  with  the  Honey  Locust  for  post  timber. 

Tra-veliBag  Shows. — We  well  know  by 

experience,  the  anxiety  that  parents  undergo  in  reference 
to  proper  amusement  for  their  children — and  especially 
is  this  the  case,  when  the  great  half-acre,  high-colored, 
show-bills  appear,  announcing  some  traveling  show, 
circus,  menagerie,  or  other  exhibition.  The  little  ones 
are  all  excitement,  and  if  there  is  not  a  prompt  decision 
that  they  are  to  go,  or  a  positive  negative,  the  amount  of 
solicitation,  teasing,  and  ingenious  argument  one  hears, 
is  amusing — often  painful.  An  ordinary  circus  is  not  re¬ 
fining,  and  its  accompaniments  are  such  that  its  influence 
upon  young  or  old  people,  or  upon  a  community,  is  dele¬ 
terious.  A  well  conducted  menagerie  is  instructive,  and 
when  kept  clear  of  low  characters  and  performers,  can  he 
safely  visited  by  families  with  profit.  As  a  rule,  parents 
should  always  go  with  their  children  to  all  such  places, 
or  keep  them  at  home.  We  have  frequent  inquiries  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  as  to  whether  a  Christian  man 
can  visit  with  his  family  the  Traveling  Exhibition  of 
Mr.  Phineas  T.  Barnnm.  We  have  not  personally  seen 
it,  but  some  intelligent  friends  have,  and  from  their  re¬ 
port,  and  from  what  we  know  of  Mr.  Barnnm  personally, 
we  judge  that  he  carefully  excludes  all  immoral  features, 
and  that  lie  lias  a  collection  of  animals,  curiosities,  etc., 
more  worthy  of  visiting  than  usual,  and  on  the  whole 
more  entertaining,  and  less  objectionable  than  one  will 
ordinarily  be  likely  to  meet  with. 

A  Prolific  43raft.— “H.  II.,”  Riverside, 
Me.,  set  some  apple  grafts  in  1S70.  One  of  them  made  a 
growth  of  seven  feet,  and  at  the  time  of  writing  this 
spring  it  had  twenty-four  clusters  of  blossoms  upon  it. 

He  asks  what  lie  shall  do  with  it. - A  graft  should  he 

treated  as  if  it  was  a  young  tree ;  its  growth  may  he 
controlled,  if  need  be,  by  pinching,  and  it  should  not  be 
allowed  to  overbear. 

Siaaa&tf,  in  Wlieat. — “  J.  T.,”  Nokesville, 
Va.  Smut  is  not  a  disease,  properly  speaking,  but  it  is 
the  cause  of  an  injury  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  dis¬ 
ease.  It  is  a  minute  fungus,  living  in  and  upon  the  grain, 
and  is  propagated  by  spores,  which  answer  the  purpose  of 
seeds.  These  spores  are  so  very  small  that  they  may  ad¬ 
here  to  the  seed  grain  unnoticed,  and  from  them  the 
smut  will  be  developed  more  or  less  abundantly,  as  the 
season  is  favorable  or  otherwise  to  its  growth.  The 
usual  preventives  are  soaking  the  seed  wheat,  just  before 
sowing,  in  very  strong  brine  or  in  a  strong  solution  of 
Blue  Vitriol  (Sulphate  of  Copper),  in  either  case  drying 
the  grain  by  the  use  of  quick-lime. 

PiaaeJalaig  Hie  Grape-vine.  —  “  Sub¬ 
scriber”  should  have  pinched  his  vine  shoots  as  soon  as 
the  leaves  could  be  distinctly  seen.  It  is  now  too  late, 
but  had  he  done  as  every  person  should  who  writes  to  an 
editor  or  any  one  else — given  his  name  and  address,  he 
would  have  had  a  timely  answer  by  mail. 

Potato  ISmg-s  oaice  More. — “I.  B.  D.,” 

Lockport,  (State  not  given), writes  that  he  has  used  a  de¬ 
coction  of  May-weed  or  Dog-fennel  ( Maruta  Cotula),  to 
which  soft-soap  had  been  added.  When  the  decoction  is 
cool,  the  plants  are  sprinkled  with  it  from  a  watering- 
pot.  Our  correspondent  speaks  of  using  it  for  the  Potato 
bug.  As  there  are  many  Potato  bugs,  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing  if  it  is  the  dreaded  Colorado  beetle,  or  some 
other  insect,  that  is  killed  by  the  above  mixture. 

'1’Bae  First  ISoolc  of  Botany,  by  Eliza 

A.  Youmans.— When  the  first  edition  of  Miss  Yonmaus’ 
book  appeared,  we  commended  it  to  the  notice  of  teach¬ 
ers.  We  now  have  a  revised  edition,  enlarged  by  extend¬ 
ing  the  subject  upon  the  same' plan.  The  work  is  ad¬ 
mirably  calculated  to  “cultivate  the  observing  powers 
of  children,”  and  to  teach  botany  in  the  only  way  in 
which  it  can  be  successfully  taught— from  the  plant  itself. 
Wo  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  work  has  met  with  a  favor¬ 
able  reception  by  teachers,  and  though  intended  for  quite 
young  children,  older  persons  can,  by  its  aid,  lay  a  good 
foundation  for  the  study  of  more  advanced  works. 

JsJosmstda.  —  G.  TV.  Walker,  Lowell,  Mass. 
We  know  of  no  attempts  to  cultivate  our  native  Sumach, 
and  cannot  tell  you  what  the  yield  per  acre  would  be. 
It  is  cut  from  the  middle  of  July  until  frosts.  Crude,  dry 
leaves  were  worth  at  the  mills  in  Virginia,  last  year,  $1.75 
per  100  lbs.  The  European  Sumach  is  Illins  Coriaria ,  but 
it  is  not  white-berried.  Our  native  white-berried  sumachs 
arc  poisonous.  We  do  not  find  the  European  in  the  cata¬ 
logues  of  our  nurserymen,  but  it  is  in  the  French  ones. 
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Guauo. — “It.  R.,”  Newark,  wants  to  know 
how  and  when  to  use  guano.  This_  being  a  very  soluble 
and  concentrated  manure,  should  be  applied  early  in  the 
season.  For  corn  or  potatoes,  mix  in  the  proportion  of 
one  part  of  guano  with  three  of  fine,  dry  earth,  and  apply 
a  handful  in  the  hill  at  planting.  For  vegetables,  har¬ 
row  or  rake  in  the  guano  at  the  rate  of  500  pounds  per 
acre  just  before  sowing.  For  strawberries  or  the  lawn, 
apply  about  half  the  above  quantity  just  as  the  growth 
commences  in  the  spring.  It  is  apt  to  burn  a  crop  if  the 
season  be  dry. 

Maniii'ins'  Cheap  Land. — C.  D.  Koch, 
Peariington,  Miss.,  lives  in  the  piney  woods  where  land 
is  worth  ten  cents  to  $1  per  acre,  and  is  therefore  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  unable  to  repay  the  expense  of  proper  ma¬ 
nuring  and  cultivation.  He  wants  to  know  if  manure  is 
roughly  spread  on  in  big  lumps  and  plowed  under, 
whether  he  cannot  subsequently  get  the  full  benefit  of  it 
by  plowing  and  cultivating.— Most  certainly  not.  Ma¬ 
nure  in  big  lumps  cannot  be  properly  decomposed,  and 
is  not  in  a  condition  to  yield  to  the  soil  its  full  amount 
of  fertility.  To  get  the  full  benefit  of  manure  it  must  be 
well  rotted,  and  in  a  fine  state  of  division.  It  must  be 
evenly  distributed  in  the  soil,  so  that  each  plant  may 
get  an  equal  share,  or  the  crop  will  be  very  uneven — some 
parts  getting  too  much,  and  others  none  at  all.  In  this 
way  neither  portion  will  be  benefited.  The  fact  that  land 
is  worth  but  SI  per  acre  does  not  necessarily  make  it  un¬ 
able  to  yield  to  an  improved  system  of  cultivation.  Where 
land  is  cheap  and  labor  dear,  the  effort  should  be  to 
make  the  crops  as  large  as  possible,  and  return  most  for 
the  labor  expended.  The  first  step  towards  this  is  to 
use  manure  most  efficiently. 

Plaster  oil  Wheat.— Luke  Townsend, 
Black  Water,  Del.,  asks  about  plaster  on  wheat  in  stiff 
clay  soil,  that  brings  eight  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre. 
This  land  certainly  needs  "doctoring,”  but  plaster  is  not 
the  thing  needed.  Wc  would  recommend  lime  at  the  rate 
of  twenty-five  or  thirty  bushels  per  acre. 

Lime  oa  Corn^Stublltle. — J.  H.  Mussen, 
Center  Co.,  Mo.  To  lime  a  corn-stubble  most  profitably 
where  manure  is  scarce,  the  ground  should  be  plowed 
and  sown  with  buckwheat  early  in  July.  When  the  crop 
is  in  full  blossom,  but  before  any  seed  lias  matured,  it 
should  be  plowed  under,  and  carefully  harrowed.  After 
a  lapse  of  two  or  three  weeks,  spread  evenly  what  ma¬ 
nure  there  is,  and  cross-plow  the  field  thoroughly. 
Twenty-five  bushels  of  slacked  lime  per  acre  should  now 
be  spread,  harrowed  in,  and  the  seed  (rye  if  the  ground  is 
poor,  wheat  if  it  is  in  better  condition)  may  be  drilled  in. 
Such  a  field  should  be  sown  with  clover  (one  peck  per 
acre)  in  the  spring,  and  that  clover  to  be  left  on  the  ground 
the  first  year,  and  the  second  year  turned  under. 

gnperpliospliate  on  Meadow 
Lands, — J.  M.  Cowles,  Norfolk,  Conn.  Guano,  which 
would  cost  a  little  more  than  superphosphate,  will  be 
preferable  for  meadows.  It  would  not  be  wise  to  apply 
either  to  very  dry  laud,  especially  in  a  dry  season,  they 
would  both  burn  the  grass.  On  moist  land,  guano  might 
be  applied  successfully  in  any  season. 

Peas  for  Green  Maaotre.  —  J.  M. 

Graham,  Pine  Wood,  Tenn.  Peas  make  a  heavy  crop 
of  stems  and  leaves,  and  are  considered  specially  bene¬ 
ficial  to  land  by  reason  of  the  dense  shade  afforded. 
To  sow  them  for  green  manure,  the  land  should  be 
plowed,  and  if  a  drill  is  used,  harrow ;  if  not,  the  peas 
may  be  sown  on  the  plowed  ground  and  covered 
by  drawing  the  harrow  across  'the  furrows  on  its  back. 
When  the  peas  are  in  blossom,  turn  them  under,  and 
don't  cross-plow  until  they  are  rotted.  In  the  South  the 
cow  pea  is  used  ;  further  North  the  common  field  pea,  or 
the  black-eye  marrowfat.  The  time  of  sowing  will  de¬ 
pend  on  the  time  you  want  to  use  the  land.  Two 
months  will  be  required  for  the  peas  to  come  into 
blossom. 

!5etl  Coras. — “  A.  W.  M.,”  Ind.  We  do  not 
know  of  any  special  virtue  in  red  corn  that  would,  when 
fed  to  the  mare,  cure  scours  in  a  colt  Probably  a  change 
from  green  to  dry  feed  would  have  this  effect.  Colored 
corn  is  said  by  millers  to  make  stronger •  feed  than  white 
corn.  The  greater  proportion  of  oil  contained  in  it  is 
supposed  to  be  the  reason  of  this. 

Sal8-5i§la  as  Msiiaaare.  —  A  subscriber 
Alexandria,  Va.,  asks  what  lie  shall  do  with  250  barrels 
of  salt  herrings.  Take  the  herrings  near  to  where  you 
want  to  use  the  manure,  throw  up  a  bank  of  earth  a  foot 
high,  and  spread  on  that  a  layer  of  herrings  G  inches 
thick,  then  put  a  layer  of  earth  —  the  surface  soil  of  the 
field  then  fish,  and  so  on  until  your  stock  is  exhausted. 


Cover  the  sides,  ends,  and  top  of  the  heap  with  soil  to  pre¬ 
vent  tire  escape  of  the  ammonia  which  will  soon  be 
abundant!''  produced.  Leave  the  top  dishing,  to  receive 
the  rains.  When  decomposition  lias  somewhat  reduced 
the  mass,  turn  over,  and  when  well  decomposed,  spread 
on  grass  or  plow  it  in  for  corn.  If  you  have  an  old 
pasture  or  waste  ground,  whence  you  can  get  sods,  use 
them  or  any  similar  waste  matter  in  the  compost. 

Improvement  of  Mtir««l»  Lands. — 

R  J.  Wood,  Portage  Lake,  Mich.,  wants  to  know  how  to 
bring  into  cultivation  a  marsh, which  has  a  layer  of  twenty 
inches  of  black  muck,  resting  on  an  impervious  white 
sand.  First,  drain.  The  manner  of  properly  doing  this 
may  be  learned  from  Waring’s  “Draining  for  Profit.” 
When  drained,  plow  thoroughly  in  the  fall ;  in  the  spring, 
spread  fifty  bushels  of  freshly  slacked  lime  per  acre,  and 
harrow  until  the  lumps  are  well  broken  up.  Sow  to  oats, 
and  seed  to  timothy.  On  such  a  piece  of  land,  this  grass 
will  take  though  sown  in  the  spring. 

Clover.  —  A  Subscriber,  Beaufort,  Mo. 
Where  frosts  are  not  severe  or  injurious,  clover  seed  may 
be  sown  in  the  fall,  say  August  or  September.  A  dry  sea¬ 
son  would  prevent  a  good  catch  anywhere.  Early  sow¬ 
ing  in  the  spring  generally  takes  the  best. 

IPotsitoes  Growing;  So  Tops. — Win. 
H.  Erwin,  Mifflin  Co.,  Pa.,  has  a  very  rich  lot  that  he 
plants  in  potatoes,  and  they  grow  to  tops  only.  He 
wants  to  know  if  cutting  the  tops  would  do  any  good, 
and  if  so,  at  what  time.  This  lot  is  probably  in  need  of 
a  rotation.  If  very  rich,  a  crop  of  cabbages  taken  off 
would  bring  it  into  condition  for  potatoes.  The  yield 
has  sometimes  been  improved  by  preventing  the  tops 
from  maturing  seed-balls.  Cutting  off  the  blossoms 
would  effect  this. 

Wire  Fencing-. — J.  P.  Smith,  Hinds,  Co., 
Miss.,  asks  will  it  turn  cattle  or  hogs,  also  about  its 
relative  cheapness.  A  good  two-wire  fence  will  turn 
cattle  if  properly  put  up.  Its  first  cost  will  be  more 
than  with  boards  at  $20  per  thousand.  A  wire  fence 
that  would  turn  hogs  would  be  worth  several  times  as 
much  as  the  hogs.  The  cheapest  way  would  be  to  fence 
in  (not  out)  the  hogs  with  a  tight  board  fence,  and  make 
them  earn  their  living  by  working  up  coarse  manure. 

5*ot»4oes>  in  new  Ground.  —  John  P. 
East,  Mechanicsburgh,  Pa.,  has  raised  a  crop  of  potatoes, 
partly  in  new  and  partly  in  old  ground,  and  finds  those 
from  tlie  new  ground  had  a  brown  streak  through  them, 
and  that  the  Harisons  thus  raised  were  “sad”  when 
boiled  and  smelt  disagreeably.  There  is  nothing  sur¬ 
prising  in  the  fact,  that  the  Harisons  were  sad  when  boil¬ 
ed.  They  are  not  only  very  generally  sad  themselves,  but 
the  cause  of  much  sadness  to  those  who  unwittingly  cat 
them.  The  brown  streak  and  bad  odor  is  probably  owing 
to  the  abundance  of  undecomposed  vegetable  matter  in 
the  soil.  Among  Pennsylvania  farmers  it  is  considered 
best  to  take  a  crop  of  grain,  generally  buckwheat,  off  new 
ground  before  planting  to  potatoes. 

Curing-  May. — R.  L.  Cooper.  You  will  find 
in  the  June  number  of  the  Agriculturist ,  page  219,  direc¬ 
tions  for  curing  hay.  The  green  color  can  only  be  pre¬ 
served  in  the  hay  by  drying  quickly  and  in  the  shade. 
The  least  heating  or  fermentation  will  destroy  it.  As  a 
slight  heating  is  considered  an  improvement  to  clover 
hay,  the  green  color  cannot  be  preserved  when  it  is  cured 
in  cocks.  Timothy  hay  may  be  cured  so  as  to  retain  its 
green  color  by  constantly  turning,  and  putting  in  the  bam 
the  afternoon  of  the  day  it  is  cut.  It  does  not  require  so 
much  curing  as  clover,  being  less  full  of-  sap. 

TTiimotliy  BEay. — E.  Kraft  finds  his  hay  to 
be  so  dusty  that  it  chokes  his  horses  when  thrown  to 
them,  and  wants  a  remedy.  If  timothy  hay  is  not  dry 
when  put  into  the  barn,  some  mold  will  gather  on  it, 
which  makes  a  dust  very  hurtful  to  horses.  On  limed 
soils  hay  will  be  dusty,  and  the  dust  acrid  and  productive 
of  coughs.  If  wetted  before  feeding,  the  dust  would  bo 
prevented  in  a  measure,  but  if  cut  and  wetted,  the  dust 
would  be  effectually  prevented  from  injuring  the  horses. 
Salt,  spread  on  the  hay  when  put  into  the  barn,  a  few 
handfuls  at  a  time,  will  prevent  mold  and  keep  down 
dust,  as  the  hay  will  be  always  a  little  moist. 

Cnring  C'lover  Slay.  —  George  Muth, 
Carrolton,  Ind.,  cuts  his  clover  from  the  6th  to  the  15th 
of  June,  or  when  about  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the 
heads  are  browning ;  cuts,  according  to  quantity  and 
labor  force,  from  two  to  six  acres  at  a  time  ;  commences 
about  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  cuts  next  morning 
until  nine  or  ten,  sees  that  all  the  clover  cut  is  evenly 
spread  ;  at.  noon  he  commences  raking  (where  first  cut) 
in  light  windrows,  at  the  same  time  starts  the  team  to 


load  and  haul  into  the  barn.  His  hay-mow  is  14x50  feet, 
12  feet  high,  with  a  jointed  floor  ;  on  this  he  commences 
spreading  evenly  at  one  end,  about  the  thickness  of  a 
middle-sized  forkful ;  he  thus  goes  over  the  whole  mow, 
then  sprinkles  a  little  salt  over  all  the  hay,  in  quantity 
about  as  much  as  he  would  give  his  stock  if  the  hay  was 
not  salted,  rather  less,  than  too  much.  Next  he  goes 
through  the  same  process  until  the  mow  is  filled  up.  He 
is  careful  to  tramp  and  pack  the  clover  as  little  as  pos¬ 
sible,  to  let  it  settle  of  its  own  accord.  Further,  he 
places  in  the  mow  every  eight  feet  a  ventilator,  to  permit 
evaporation,  and  prevent  the  hay  from  molding.  These 
ventilators  are  made  each  from  two  planks  six  inches  and 
two  planks  eight  inches  wide,  and  fourteen  feet  long,  to 
reach  to  the  top  of  the  hay  ;  the  planks  are  bored  full  of 
holes  with  a  two-inch  auger,  and  form  an  inside  space  of 
six  inches  square  ;  they  are  seton  the  floor,  and  propped 
until  the  hay  supports  them.  He  learned  this  evaporator 
plan  many  years  ago  from  the  Agriculturist.  Where 
the  clover  crop  is  light,  this  plan  would  do  ;  but  with  a 
crop  of  two  tons  per  acre  the  clover  would  heat  in  the 
barn  and  probably  take  fire  or  become  worthless.  He 
does  not  give  time  for  a  heavy  crop  to  become  cured. 

Grass  Seeding-  in  the  Fall. — E.  A. 

Goodell,  Minnesota,  has  a  piece  of  land  sown  to  barley, 
and  wants  to  seed  to  grass  this  fall  and  cut  a  crop  of  hay 
next  season.  He  has  also  two  or  three  high  knolls,  soil, 
sand  and  gravel,  which  lie  would  plant  with  trees,  and 
asks  what  kinds  he  should  plant.  If  the  land  is  in  good 
heart,  it  may  be  successfully  seeded  to  timothy  this  fall 
by  thoroughly  harrowing,  spreading  some  fine  manure, 
and  sowing  and  brushing  in  eight  quarts  of  seed  per 
acre.  If  clover  is  desired  to  be  sown  in  the  spring,  put 
on  only  six  quarts  of  timothy,  and  early  in  spring  four 
quarts  of  clover.  Those  knolls  might  be  planted  either 
to  fruit  or  timber  trees  ;  but  if  planted,  the  young  trees 
should  be  kept  well  cultivated  until  established.  On 
just  such  soils,  sainfoin  succeeds,  and  it  is  a  question 
whether  it  might  not  be  profitable  to  introduce  that, 
plowing  in  a  crop  after  a  few  years  to  enrich  the  soil.  It  is 
not  wise  to  plant  poor  spots  with  fruit  or  any  other  trees. 

Gang-  S'lotvs. — “M.,”  Chowchilla  Creek, 
Cal.,  says  that  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  three  or  four 
gang  plows  are  in  more  common  use  than  any  other ; 
further  north,  “  in  the  sand,”  four  to  seven  plows  are 
used  in  a  gang.  For  a  four  gang,  ten-inch  plow,  a  team 
of  eight  good  mules  are  used,  and  work  from  daylight  to 
dark,  and  keep  in  good  condition,  fed  morning  and 
evening  on  all  they  can  eat  of  wheat  and  wheat  straw.  It 
would  have  been  an  interesting  item  to  know  what 
amount  of  land  can  thus  be  plowed  in  a  day  of  ten  hours. 
“M.”  does  not  inform  us  on  this  very  material  point. 

Colic  in  Morses.  —  A.  M.  Alexander,  Miss. 
—In  this  disease,  prevention  is  better  than  cure.  Colic 
may  be  prevented  by  care  in  feeding.  When  succu¬ 
lent  green  fodder  is  used,  such  as  the  blades  and  tops  of 
the  green  corn,  colic  is  common.  It  is  caused  by  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  gas  in  the  stomach  and  intestines  from  the 
fermentation  of  the  food,  or  by  permitting  the  horse  to 
drink  too  freely  of  cold  water  when  tired  and  exhausted 
by  work.  Feed  sparingly  of  succulent  food  until  the  ani¬ 
mal  has  become  accustomed  to  its  use.  Water  often  and 
give  little  at  a  time  and  never  either  immediately  before 
or  after  a  feed.  If  the  horse  has  been  permitted  to  be¬ 
come  very  thirsty,  give  no  more  than  half  a  pailful  at  a 
time;  letting  fifteen  minutes  elapse  between  the  drinks, 
until  he  is  satisfied.  If  notwithstanding  all  care,  he  is 
troubled  still  with  colic,  give  him  2  oz.  sweet  spirits  of 
nitre  and  1  oz.  tincture  of  opium  in  half  a  pint  of  water. 
If  necessary  repeat  in  half  an  hour,  adding  1  oz.  tincture 
of  aloes.  Any  spirituous  medicine  should  be  carefully 
administered.  If  no  inflammation  be  present  a  pint  of 
rum  with  half  an  ounce  of  pure  ginger  might  afford  relief. 

Fast-^VsiIiking  Morses. — Geo.  S.  Myers, 
Lewiston,  Pa.,  says  he  has  a  colt  four  years  old  that  can 
walk  a  mile  inside  of  ten  minutes.  If  our  correspondent 
can  procure  another  animal  of  equal  walking  capacity,  he 
would  have  a  valuable  team. 

BSroSten-wintlecl  Morse. — “H.  C.  M.” 

asks  if  “  anything  can  be  given  toa  broken-winded  horse 
to  stop  his  blowing  while  he  is  working  ?’• — We  know  of 
nothing.  Feed  him  on  moist,  cut-feed,  say  8  lbs.  of 
chopped  timothy  hay,  8  lbs.  of  bran,  and  12  'Is.  of  ground 
oats,  peas,  barley,  or  corn,  per  day.  The  main  object 
should  be  to  let  him  have  sufficient  nutriment  without 
overloading  his  stomach.  And  lie  should  never  be  work¬ 
ed  for  an  hour  or  two  after  eating.  Let  aim  have  all  the 
food  and  water  he  wants  in  the  evening,  but  comparative¬ 
ly  little  before  he  goes  to  work  in  the  morning.  When 
he  is  brought  to  the  stable  at  noon,  give  him  half  a  pail¬ 
ful  of  water,  with  a  pint  of  meal  stirred  into  it.  Then 
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give  him,  say  3  quarts  of  the  cut-feed,  and  before  lie  goes 
to  work,  another  half  pailful  of  water.  When  he  comes 
home  in  the  evening,  after  the  harness  is  removed,  and 
he  has  been  rubbed  down,  give  him  a  pailful  of  water 
with  a  pint  of  meal  in  it.  Then  give  him  3  quarts  of  cut- 
feed,  and  in  an  hour  or  so  let  him  have  all  the  water  he 
will  drink,  and  also  all  the  cut-feed  he  will  eat. 

15Hoo«ly  Mills. — Chas.  A.  Morse,  Leomin¬ 
ster,  Mass.,  writes  that  during  the  past  ten  years  he  has 
cured  frequent  cases  in  which  cows  gave  bloody  milk,  by 
the  use  of  the  root  of  Garget— also,  called  Poke-weed  and 
Pigeon-berry — Phytolacca  decandra.  A  piece  of  the  root 
half  the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg,  is  given,  inserted  in  a  pota¬ 
to  or  carrot.  Repeat  the  dose  if  necessary,  in  twelve 
hours.  A  widely  different  plant,  the  Veratrum  viride ,  is 
called  Poke  in  some  localities,  the  use  of  which  would 
be  attended  with  serious  consequences. 

Tanning  Csat  Slkins. — F.  Fuller.  We 
suppose  that  the  process  for  tanning  rabbit  skins  will 
answer  as  well  for-those  of  the  cat.  The  flesh  side  being 
first  cleansed  of  any  adhering  fat  or  flesh,  is  sprinkled 
with  a  mixture  of  two  parts  each  of  alum  and  salt  and 
one  part  of  saltpetre,  all  pulverized.  Enough  is  put 
upon  the  skin  to  make  it  look  white,  the  edges  are  folded 
in  and  the  skin  rolled  up.  After  remaining  three  or  four 
days  the  skin  is  first  washed  in  clear  water  and  then  in 
soap  and  water.  While  drying,  it  must  be  pulled  in  all 
directions,  in  order  to  make  it  pliable.  If  any  one  has  a 
better  process  we  should  be  glad  to  know  of  it. 

Four  Calves  at  a  IBirtls. — A.  II.  Lord, 
Somerset  Co.,  Md.,  informs  us  that  a  cow  in  his  County 
gave  birth  to  three  heifers  and  one  bull  calf.  The  last 
named  lived  only  about  a  day. 

“  'Wliere  to  Locate.” — A  basket  item 
with  the  above  heading  appeared  in  our  columns  in  May 
last.  The  case  of  a  gentleman  in  St.  Louis  was  taken  as 
an  illustration  of  the  difficulty  of  giving  advice  in  such 
matters.  It  was  a  specimen  of  many  unanswered  and 
unanswerable  applications,  and  the  letter  was  destroyed. 
A  large  number  of  persons  have  taken  the  notice  as  a 
request  for  proposals,  and  have  forwarded  us  letters  by 
dozens.  As  we  have  now  no  recollection  of  the  name  of 
the  gentleman  in  St.  Louis,  we  reluctantly  consign  these 
descriptions  of  desirable  places  to  the  waste  basket. 

Chester  County  Maminotli  Corn. — 

Berea  College,  Ky.  The  sample  and  statement  sent  show 
that  you  have  been  humbugged.  But  how  can  we  show 
up  the  parties  unless  you  sign  your  full  name  ?  No  one 
has  a  right  to  ask  us  to  expose  a  humbug  who  is  not  wil¬ 
ling  to  be  called  in  evidence  in  case  it  is  necessary. 
Meanwhile,  let  this  “  Mammoth  Corn  ”  alone  and  plant 
your  old  sort. 

Artificial  BSatclaiii",'. — An  inquiry  reach¬ 
es  us  from  Olympia,  Wash.  Ter.,  for  a  good  incubator. 
Experiments  are  being  made  by  many  poultry  raisers, 
with  the  various  incubators  in  the  market,  but  the  evi¬ 
dence  is  not  in  yet  to  show  which  is  the  best.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain,  however,  that  some  that  are  advertised  and  puffed 
extensively,  are  worthless.  We  have  never  tried  one 
ourselves  that  was  as  satisfactory  as  the  natural  method. 
It  can  hardly  be  expected,  we  think,  that  any  greater  per 
cent  ®f  eggs  will  be  hatched  by  the  most  perfect  artifi¬ 
cial  apparatus  that  will  ever  be  invented,  than  by  natural 
incubation.  Also,  whether  there  can  be  less  cost  in 
money  and  trouble  in  the  artificial  method,  is  very  doubt¬ 
ful.  An  artificial  apparatus  that  would  work  well  would 
have  this  great  advantage,  however :  eggs  might  be 
hatched  when  desired,  without  waiting  for  hens  to  be¬ 
come  broody,  and  on  this  account  we  shall  gladly  report 
progress  in  inventions  of  this  sort  as  soon  as  able. 

Aevr  0®o>il4ry  I»apcr.- The  “Poultry 
Standard,”  is  the  title  of  a  new  monthly  paper  published 
by  W.  H.  Lockwood  &  Co.,  Hartford,  Ct.,  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  poultry.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  a  growing 
interest  in  this  branch,  when  a  sheet  so  well  illustrated 
and  printed  can  find  support. 

Testing;  Medicines  for  ILive-fStoclk. 

—We  cannot  be  expected  to  report  upon  the  value  of 
“specifics”  sent  us  for  diseases  in  animals,  because  op 
portunity  may  not  occur  for  their  trial,  besides  it  is  not 
safe  to  pronounce  on  the  eft’ects  of  a  prescription  admin¬ 
istered  to  one,  or  a  few  animals  only,  but  a  great  number 
of  cases  should  be  tabulated  to  make  the  test  value. 

ffjipT&t  ih'ahinn  Fowls. —  From  Lock- 
port,  N.  Y.,  we  received  the  following:  “After  a  care¬ 
ful  experience  of  four  years  with  the  Light  Brahma  fowls, 
I  am  satisfied  they  are  the  most  profitable  breed  now 


|  known.  I  have  for  thirty  years  had  various  breeds,  em¬ 
bracing  White  Leghorn,  Black  Spanish,  and  the  common 
mixed  breeds,  and  believe  the  country  would  be  vastly 
benefited  by  discarding  these  and  raising  only  the  full- 
blooded  Light  Brahma.  They  are  quiet  and  kepi,  within 
a  4J4  ft.  fence,  the  best  winter  layers  known,  and  not  sur¬ 
passed  as  layers  by  any  other  breed.  Very  hardy  and 
easily  raised,  weigh  from  ten  to  twelve  pounds  at  matur¬ 
ity,  and  exceedingly  fine  flavored.  Always  fat  and  ready 
to  kill,  if  properly  fed.” — While  our  correspondent  is 
zealous  in  praising  his  favorites,  other  persons  are  as 
positive  in  favor  of  other  breeds.  For  ourselves,  we  con¬ 
cur  in  his  testimony  respecting  the  hardiness,  winter-lay¬ 
ing  qualities,  and  quiet  manners  of  the  Light  Brahma 
fowls.  As  regards  the  number  of  eggs  per  head  yearly, 
there  seems  to  be  a  great  difference  in  different  strains 
of  this  breed,  and  though  in  some  instances  where  count 
has  been  kept,  the  average  yearly  yield  has  been  high, 
yet  in  many  other  cases  it  has  been  only  moderate,  owing 
to  a  great  propensity  of  the  birds  to  sit  during  warm 
weather,  which  results  in  scanty  laying  at  a  time  when 
other  breeds  are  laying  profusely. 

Wl»a  t  csiBi  Use  done  witli  sa  wet. 
Meadow  ? — “II.  C.  M.,”  of  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y., 
writes:  “I  have  a  wet  meadow,  the  grass  on  which  is 
about  run  out.  Should  I  plow  up  the  meadow  or  sow 
good  grass  seed  on  it  after  the  hay  is  taken  off,  without 
plowing?” — Plow  the  land.  Roll  it,  and  then  harrow 
lengthwise  of  the  furrows,  and  continue  to  harrow  suffi¬ 
ciently  often  to  keep  down  the  weeds.  A  Shares’  or  Nisli- 
witz  harrow,  so-called,  is  the  best  implement  that  can  be 
used,  as  it  cuts  the  land  three  or  four  inches  deep  with¬ 
out  disturbing  the  tough  sod  underneath.  Make  the  land 
as  clean,  mellow  and  fine  as  possible,  and  the  latter  part 
of  August  or  first  of  September,  sow  on  the  grass  seeds, 
and  if  the  land  is  rich  and  not  too  wet,  you  will  probably 
get  a  good  crop  of  hay  the  next  season.  But  if  possible, 
the  land  should  be  drained.  And  it  is  rare,  indeed,  to 
find  land  so  low  that  sufficient  fall  cannot  be  obtained  to 
drain  it,  with  more  or  less  efficiency. 

The  Farmer’s  Workshop  is  a  necessa¬ 
ry  department  on  every  farm.  Not  only  necessary,  but 
it  affords  an  agreeable  variation  to  the  boys,  and  in  rainy 
days  will  furnish  them  profitable  and  pleasant  occupa¬ 
tion.  Give  them  a  tool  chest  and  a  supply  of  tools,  and 
let  them  make  all  such  things  as  rakes,  harrows,  liand- 
sleds,  hen-coops,  mend  harness,  cut  threads  on  bolts  or 
burrs,  or  anything  else  they  desire.  Let  them  experi¬ 
ment  there  as  much  as  they  wish,  and  by  and  by  you  will 
see  them  bring  out  something  useful,  save  many  trips  to 
the  blacksmith’s  or  wagon  maker’s,  and  many  hard-earned 
quarters.  If  “variety  is  the  spice  of  life,”  it  is  surely 
needed  on  the  farm  where  hard  and  constant  labor  is  the 
rule,  and  recreation  is  the  exception.  If  you  give  them 
a  supply  of  oil  and  paints,  you  will  probably  some  fine 
day  find  the  plows  and  harrows,  or  may  be  the  old  wagon 
looking  like  new,  in  a  new  coat,  and  the  garden  gate  smil¬ 
ing  to  the  passer-by,  in  a  new  clean  dress.  By  all  means, 
try  to  induce  them,  both  by  practice  and  precept,  to  keep 
the  work-bench  neat,  and  the  shop  orderly,  habits  thus 
formed  will  influence  them  through  life,  and  may  lay  the 
foundation  for  future  success.  If  you  cannot  teach  them 
yourself,  furnish  them  with  a  book  ;  there  are  many  such 
published  at  such  a  price  as  will  be  repaid  many  times 
within  a  year,  besides  leaving  a  lasting  investment  of 
good  effects  for  a  lifetime. 

- ■  i  -ao— — — ■  » 

About  Editorial  Advertisements— A 
Grievous  Wrong-. 

When  the  conductor  of  a  newspaper  finds  a  good 
thing — one  which  he  believes,  after  full  examination,  to 
be  highly  useful  to  his  readers — he  ought  to  tell  them  of 
it  editorially.  Usually  this  should  be  done  without 
charge,  for  when  a  man  sits  down  to  write  a  puft’  simply 
because  he  is  paid  for  it,  he  becomes  an  advocate  rather 
than  a  disinterested  Judge  of  merit.  The  description  of 
any  unpatented  article — one  free  to  the  public  use— ought 
not  to  be  paid  for.  When  any  person  holds  an  exclusive 
right,  or  royalty,  in  any  article,  however  good,  ho  should, 
in  justice,  remunerate  the  publisher  who  supports  the 
journal  that  gives  notoriety  and  salable  value  to  the 
article,  but,  as  above  stated,  it  is  dangerous  for  any  editor 
to  “  puff”  any  article  simply  because  he  is  paid  for  doing 
so  by  advertising  patronage  or  by  money  direct. 

There  is  a  kind  of  editorial  advertising,  however, 
which  merits  the  strongest  condemnation,  and  though 
largely  practised  by  several  leading  religious  and  non¬ 
religious  journals,  it  is  really  a  fraud  upon  trusting 
readers.  We  refer  to  the  practice  of  allowing  an  adver¬ 
tisement  to  appear  in  such  a  type  and  position  among 
reading  or  editorial  matter,  that  it  is  easily  mistaken  by 
the  reader  for  the  actual  language  and  endorsement  of  the 


editors,  when  this  is  not  the  case.  Large  prices  are 
paid  f  'or  such  advertisements ,  because  it  is  known  they  will 
deceive  the  readers.  The  editor  of  one  of  our  otherwise 
most  excellent  religious  journals,  was  recently  called  to 
account  by  a  reader  for  puffing  an  imposter.  The  editor 
replied  in  effect,  that,  the  complainant  was  a  “green¬ 
horn,”  not  to  know  that  the  item  was  in  a  “business” 
column.  Yet,  in  this  case,  as  in  thousands  of  other  simi¬ 
lar  ones,  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  great  mass  of  readers,  un¬ 
skilled  in  type  and  “make  up,”  could  not  distinguish 
between  the  item  in  question  and  the  real  editorials  on 
the  same  page  and  in  the  same  type. 

We  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  any  editor  or  publisher  who 
knowingly  admits  into  his  paper  at  all,  an  advertisement 
of  any  kind  which  he  does  not  believe  to  be  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  his  readers,  or  which  at  least  can  harm 
any  one  of  them  in  pocket  or  morals,  is  accessory  to  any 
wrong  or  loss  that  may  result  to  them.  He  takes  the 
quack  doctor,  the  vender  of  useless  or  hurtful  medicines, 
the  swindler  or  the  cheat,  by  the  hand  and  introduces 
him  to  the  homes  of  the  readers  of  his  paper.  But  even 
if  we  admitted  the  plea  that  the  publisher  merely  puts  up 
a  bulletin  for  anybody  to  cover  with  posters  who  will  pay 
him  well  for  its  erection,  and  that  the  readers  know  or 
ought  to  know  that  the  advertisers  are  there  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  pay  for  space,  we  should  still  claim  that  any 
editor  who  hires  out  his  own  clothes  (his  peculiar  type  and 
place  in  a  paper)  to  a  swindler,  or  even  to  an  unreliable, 
or  an  unendorsed  advertiser,  is  a  direct  particeps  criminis , 
and  by  no  subterfuge  or  casuistry  can  he  escape  the 
verdict  of  “  sold  himself  for  lucre.” 

- ■*>-«  nO»  *— «• - 

Bee  Notes  for  July. —By  M.  Quinby. 


As  moths  increase,  treat  them  to  a  drink  of  molasses, 
vinegar  and  water,  set  in  saucers  near  the  hive  at  night. 
Their  appetite  for  it  proves  their  ruin.  Let  the  chickens 
have  the  moths,  and  use  the  liquid  again,  renewing  if 
necessary.  Italians  defend  themselves  from  the  moth 
better  than  black  bees,  and  are  less  liable  to  foul  brood. 
Foul  brood,  where  it  exists,  should  be  attended  to  now, 
or  in  three  weeks  after  the  first  swarm,  as  all  healthy 
brood,  except  a  few  drones,  has  matured.  Cells  contain¬ 
ing  dead  larvae  remain  sealed.  Make  examinations  in 
the  middle  of  the  day.  If  you  are  timid,  put  on  some  pro¬ 
tection,  but  the  bees  will  not  be  likely  to  sting  if  direc¬ 
tions  are  followed.  With  the  box  hive  you  will  first  blow 
a  few  puffs  of  smoke  under  it.  Then  turn  it  bottom  up, 
drive  the  bees  away  with  a  little  more  smoke,  spread  the 
combs  apart,  and  if  among  the  brood  comb  yon  discover 
any  sealed  cells,  open  a  few  of  them  with  the  point  of  a 
knife.  If  they  are  black  and  putrid,  while  yet  in  the 
larva  state,  drive  out  the  bees  at  once.  Set  an  empty 
hive  on  the  old  stand,  to  catch  returning  bees,  put  anoth¬ 
er  on  the  inverted  hive,  and  with  a  hammer  or  stick, 
gently  and  rapidly  strike  the  lower  hive.  In  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  the  bees  will  mostly  be  in  the  upper  one.  Set  this 
on  the  old  stand,  and  all  will  soon  gather  there  to  begin 
anew.  With  movable  comb  hives  it  is  only  necessary  to 
lift  out  the  combs  and  shake  the  bees  off  at  the  entrance 
of  the  empty  hive — which  should,  of  course,  be  on  the  old 
stand — taking  care  to  have  a  wide  board  or  sheet  to  facil¬ 
itate  their  creeping  directly  in.  All  movements  should 
be  made  very  gently.  It  is  not  necessary  that  one  should 
be-a  smoker  in  order  to  manage  bees.  Decayed  wood, 
that  which  will  just  hold  together,  will  burn  a  long  time 
without  blazing,  and  answers  a  very  good  purpose.  If 
any  choose  to  use  tobacco,  take  a  bit  of  cotton  cloth  a  foot 
square,  cover  it  with  tobacco  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick, 
roll  it  up,  fasten  with  a  few  stitches,  and  set  fire  to  one 
end.  This  answers  every  purpose  of  a  pipe.  It  subdues 
Italians  quickly,  but  the  next  time  you  meet  them,  you 
will  be  likely  to  find  them  more  irritable.  Early  swarms 
will  often  fill  the  hive  and  store  a  quantity  of  surplus. 
If  such  is  the  prospect,  it  is  just  as  well  to  put  on  boxes 
soon  after  bees  are  hived.  This  becomes  necessary  when 
two  swarms  are  hived  together.  Keep  a  supply  of  boxes 
on  hand,  and  change  as  fast  as  filled.  No  need  of  wait¬ 
ing  until  every  cell  is  full.  When  taken  from  the  hive, 
keep  them  the  same 'Bide  up  if  practicable,  and  raise  them 
a  little  from  the  ground  to  let  the  bees  creep  out.  Al¬ 
ways  avoid  turning  over,  further  than  on  one  side,  and 
keep  the  sheets  vertical,  else  the  honey  will  leak  and  look 
badly.  Keep  them  out  of  the  sun.  In  movable  comb 
hives,  weak  colonies  are  easily  strengthened  by  giving 
them  a  comb  or  more  filled  with  brood  from  some  strong- 
one,  shaking  off  all  bees,  of  course.  Replace  these  with 
empty  ones.  In  a  time  of  a  great  yield  of  honey  there  is 
danger  of  too  little  room  for  breeding,  and  consequently 
weak  colonies.  In  such  case  remove  the  outside  frames, 
that  will  be  well  filled  with  honey,  put  some  of  the  inside 
ones  in  their  places,  and  empty  ones  in  the  center.  The 
full  combs  can  be  used  for  feeding,  or  otherwise,  ns  may 
be  desired.  If  moth-worms  appear  among  them,  smoke 
with  brimstone,  in  a  close  box  or  barrel. 
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Raising  Pigs  for  Fresii  Pork. 


The  author  of  “  Walks  and  Talks”  writes: 
“  The  most  profitable  branch  of  pig  raising  and 
feeding  is  to  get  the  pigs  fat  at  from  three  to 
four  months  old,  and  sell  them  for  fresh  pork. 
If  of  the  right  breed,  and  well  fatted,  they  are  as 
tender,  juicy,  and  delicious  as  a  turkey.  The 
most  provoking  thing  about  it  is,  that  the  few 
consumers  who  know  what  choice  eating  such 
a  pig  really  is,  cannot  get  it;  and  the  few  farm¬ 
ers  who  produce  it  cannot  get  half  what  it  is 
worth.  It  is  a  fact  almost  unknown  in  the 
American  markets.  Till  it  is  known,  those  of 
us  who  raise  the  article  in  perfection  must  con¬ 
tent  ourselves  with  such  prices  as  we  can  get, 
in  hopes  that  when  it  becomes  known  we  shall 
get  what  it  is  actually  worth.  But  even  now, 
sit  the  present  low  price  such  pork  brings,  it 
will  pay  as  well  as  any  other  branch  of  farm¬ 
ing — which,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  not  very 
much.  Take  such  a  pig  as  my  young  Essex 
sow,  that  at  a  little  over  four  months  old  weighs 
lift  lbs.  She  will  certainly  dress  over  80  lbs. 
Such  a  pig  would  sell  for  at  least  $7.00,  and 
ought  to  bring  $10  or  $12.  A  sow  should 
average  8  pigs  at  a  litter  twice  a  year — say  10 
pigs,  at  $7  or  $112.  A  good  sow,  weighing  say 
400  lbs,  kept,  as  she  should  be,  in  extra  store 
condition,  would  eat  food  equivalent  to  two  tons 
of  clover  hay  per  year.  But  much  of  it  is  food 
that  she  picks  up,  slop  from  the  house,  etc. ; 
and  we  will  estimate  it  at  $25  per  year,  which 
is  certainly  liberal.  If  it  is  not,  how  much 
profit  do  those  farmers  realize  who  keep  a  pig 
two  years  to  make  him  dress  400  lbs.,  and  then 
sell  him  for  7  cents  per  lb.  ? 

Now,  what  will  it  cost  to  feed  the  little  pigs? 
Till  they  are  three  weeks  old,  they  will  get  all 
their  food  from  the  sow,  and  a  good  proportion 
of  it  till  the)"  arc  from  two  months  to  ten  weeks 
old.  Taking  our  data  from  Dr.  Miles’  experi¬ 
ments,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  we  must,  if 
possible,  induce  our  pigs  to  cat  more  food  than 
bis  did,  we  will  estimate  that  the  pigs  the  first 
month  eat  little  or  nothing  more  than  they  get 
from  the  sow,  and  the  second  month  that  they 
eat  half  a  lb.  each  of  corn  per  day,  and  the 
third  month  l'|a  lb.  each  per  day,  and  the  fourth 
month  3  lbs.  per  day,  the  litter  of  8  pigs  would 
eat  20  bushels  of  corn ;  or  the  two  litter  would 
eat  40  bushels, which  we  will  estimate  worth  $40. 


The  keep  of  a  sow  per  year  is  ...  .$25 

The  keep  of  the  little  pigs  is . 40— $05 

The  pigs  sell  for . .  .$112 

To  pay  for  the  trouble  of  grinding  and 

cooking  the  food,  etc.,  we  have . $47 

And  besides  this,  we  have  the  manure,  and  have 
disposed  of  our  corn  at  one  dollar  per  bushel. 


The  figures  would  have  a  more  pleasing  as¬ 
pect  if  we  got  15  cents  a  lb.  for  the  pork.  In¬ 
stead  of  getting  $47  for  our  trouble,  we  should 
then  get  $127  ;  and  that,  when  the  article  be¬ 
comes  known,  such  pork  will  average  15  cents 
by  the  carcass  I  have  no  sort  of  doubt.  In 
London,  “large  pork”  is  quoted  at  11  cents  per 
lb.,  and  “small  pork”  16  cents  per  lb.  in  gold, 
by  the  carcass.  And  New  York,  Boston,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  and  other  large  American  cities  are 
better  markets  for  really  choice  meat  and  butter 
than  London.  We  can  no  more  glut  the  market 
with  choice  meat  than  we  can  with  choice  fruit. 
The  greater  the  supply  of  such  an  article  of 
fresh  pork  as  I  have  described,  the  greater  will 
be  the  demand  ;  for  the  simple  reason,  that  it  is 
intrinsically  worth  much  more  than  we  ask  for 
it.  Let  us  study  the  interests  of  the  consumers, 
as  well  as  our  own.  They  do  not  want  bone 
or  rind  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  but  sweet, 


tender,  delicate,  juicy  meat;  and  it  costs  no 
more  to  produce  it  than  rind  and  bristles. 


Country  Roads  and  Bridges. 

BY  W.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN,  HUDSON,  O. 

Travelers  over  the  wagon  roads  of  our  Wes¬ 
tern  States  will  agree  with  me  that  the  way  the 
road  tax  is  usually  expended,  discloses  a  great 
lack  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  supervi¬ 
sors  thereof. 

I  wish  to  show  how,  with  due  regard  to  econ¬ 
omy,  to  keep  the  road  hard  and  smooth,  the 
hedges  firm  and  durable,  and  give  the  whole 
highway  a  neat  and  tasteful  appearance.  To 
this  end  these  rules  should  be  borne  in  mind  : 

1.  Let  the  water  have  its  own  way. 

2.  Don’t  let  the  water  have  its  own  way. 

3.  Drain  the  road  perfectly,  keep  the  surface 
smooth,  the  crown  high,  and  sloping  well  away 
to  the  ditch  on  either  side. 

4.  Never  leave  a  pk\.e  of  new  turnpike  un¬ 
finished,  but  once  begun  carry  out  rule  3d  be¬ 
fore  you  leave  it. 

Within  a  mile  of  my  house  a  small  stream 
crosses  the  road  diagonally  no  less  than  four 
times  in  a  length  of  ten  rods.  In  all  these 
places  the  bridge  is  at  the  wrong  place.  In  one 
case  shown  in  figure  1,  the  bridge  has  always 
been  at  the  point  b.  So  at  every  freshet  the 
brook,  impatient  of  the  abrupt  curve  just  below 
a,  figure  1,  washes  away  its  banks  in  the 
direction  of  the  semicircular  curves  d,  until 
it  rushes  triumphantly  across  the  road  and 
makes  itself  a  new  channel  indicated  by  the 
dotted  lines  c.  For  fifty  years  the  brook  has 
been  emphatically  showing  where  the  bridge 
ought  to  be,  and  for  fifty  years  the  supervisors 
with  commendable  pluck  have  insisted  that  i t 
should  flow,  like  a  law-abiding  brook,  in  the 
course  laid  down  for  it  by  their  forefathers.  Every 
spring  at  least  this  occurs,  and  then  the  district 
turns  out  with  plows  and  scrapers,  and  turn¬ 
pikes  the  road  again,  ready  for  the  next  freshet. 

Last  year  it  came  my  turn  to  be  supervisor 
(this  burden  is  borne  by  turns)  and  it  so  hap¬ 
pened  that  a  new  bridge  was  required.  I  asked 
advice  of  the  neighbors  as  to  its  location.  A. 
said,  “  Guess  you  better  put  it  in  the  old  spot ; 
the  brook  has  kind  o’  got  used  to  going  that 
way.”  It  seemed  to  me  that  was  just  what  it 
hadn’t  “kind  o’  got  used  to,”  but  I  didn’t  ven¬ 
ture  the  remark.  B’s  and  C’s  advice  agreed 
with  that  of  A.  But  D.  bluntly  remarked,  “  Bet¬ 


Fig.  1. 


ter  let  the  brook  have  its  own  way.  It’s  been 
a  figlitin’  fifty  year’  an’  more  to  have  the  bridge 
put  jest  so  the  water  could  shoot  right  across  the 
road  when  it  got  its  dander  up,  and  we  ’vebeen 
such  a  set  o’  fools  we  couldn’t  see  what  it  want¬ 
ed.  The  last  big  freshet  I  had  the  hull  idee 
kiud  o’  popped  into  my  thick  old  head.  Look 
here,  neighbor,”  lie  continued,  walking  to  the 
point  b,  figure  2,  “you  jest  put  the  bridge  here, 
and  you  make  it  big  enough,  and  you  build  it 
slantin’  across  the  road  jest  as  the  brook  slants, 
and  you  bolt  it  from  foundation  to  top-rider, 
and  turnpike  the  road  right,  the  hull  length  of 
the  holler,  and  I'll  keep  up  bridge  and  turnpike 
fifteen  year ’  for  what  it  cost  the  deestrick  to  do 


it  last  year  alone.  Once  get  the  water  across 
the  road  and  it  aint  a-goin  back  agin  to  wash 
away  the  turnpike.” 

Well  the  job  was  done  as  lie  suggested,  and 
as  represented  in  figure  2;  and  he  will  be  safe 
in  taking  the  contract  on  the  terms  lie  named. 
In  fig.  2,  d  is  the  old  bridge,  b  the  new  one ;  c,  c, 
are  stones  to  preserve  the  bank.  The  only 
wonder  is  that  the  “hull  idee”  hadn’t  “kind 
o’  popped  ”  into  some  one’s  head  before.  But 
since  that  time  I  have  seen  many  cases  as  bad 
as  the  one  I  have  described. 

The  bridge  then  should  always  be  opposite 
the  inlet  not  the  outlet  of  the  stream,  and  where 
practicable,  should  point  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  current,  that  the  water  may  flow  clear 
through,  forming  no  eddies,  which  have  a  fatal 
tendency  to  undermine  and  wash  away  banks 
and  abutments.  Once  more,  the  bridge  should 
be  constructed  with  its  floor  on  a  level  with  the 


Fig.  2. 


road  each  side,  thereby  avoiding  the  strain  put 
upon  a  bridge  whenever  a  heavy  load  is  driven 
on  it  from  a  road  at  a  greater  elevation.  Another 
important  point  is  to  afford  sufficient  “water¬ 
way”  even  during  the  heaviest  floods,  which  in 
hilly  districts  will  often  swell  a  stream  to  ten  or 
fifteen  times  its  usual  bulk.  Finally,  the  bed  of 
the  brook  for  some  distance  from  the  road  down¬ 
wards  should  be  made  and  kept  large  enough 
to  discharge  the  water  as  fast  as  the  bridge. 
Otherwise  the  water  will  set  back  in  extreme 
cases,  even  flooding  the  road.  This  then  is  an 
illustration  of  what  I  mean  by  the  first  rule. 
“Let  the  water  have  its  own  way.”  The  re¬ 
maining  rules,  with  the  structure  of  small 
bridges  and  the  general  maintenance  of  the 
highways  may  be  treated  of  hereafter. 


Agricultural  Societies  and  Fairs. 

No  agricultural  community  should  be  with¬ 
out  its  Agricultural  Society.  An  organization 
having  for  its  object  mutual  assistance  and  in¬ 
struction  should  be  of  interest  everywhere.  To 
assist  in  the  formation  of  such  cooperative  so¬ 
cieties,  we  give  a  few  hints  as  to  the  mode  of 
bringing  them  into  existence,  and  some  of  the 
advantages  which  may  be  derived  from  them. 

As  nothing  can  be  done  without  money,  the 
first  business  will  be  to  interest  and  associate 
together  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  contrib¬ 
ute  the  necessary  funds.  Laws  exist  in  all  the 
States  for  the  encouragement  of  these  enterpris¬ 
es  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  follow  them,  in 
the  mode  of  organization  and  incorporation  set 
forth  in  each  instance.  These  societies  should 
have  for  tlieir  objects,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
exhibitions',  the  introduction  of  improved  stock, 
farm  machinery,  seeds  and  agricultural  litera¬ 
ture.  Each  one  should  aim  to  possess  one  or 
more tliorough-bred  male  animals,  together  with 
mowing,  reaping  and  thrashing  machines,  and 
a  well-selected  library  for  the  use  of  those  of 
its  members  who  cannot  afford  to  purchase  for 
themselves.  An  annual  exhibition  should  be 
held  at  some  convenient  period,  to  which  the 
public  should  be  invited-  to  bring  their  stock, 
seeds  and  specimens  of  fruit  and  crops  for  com¬ 
petition.  The  funds  necessary  to  furnish  the 
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prizes  offered  should  be  raised  by  means  of  a 
small  admission  fee,  and  to  make  these  secure, 
they  should  be  guaranteed  by  the  members  of 
the  association  or  some  of  the  wealthier  of  them. 
Once  put  in  operation,  experience  will  soon 
show  what  is  wanting  and  suggest  the  remedy. 
If  an  exhibition  is  all  that  can  be  accomplished 
at  first,  a  good  commencement  will  have  been 
made.  Above  all  things,  get  plenty  of  exhibi¬ 
tors,  and  if  the  stock  does  not  show  better  than 
the  seven  lean  kine  dreamed  of  by  Pharaoh, 
well  and  good,  there  is  something  to  start  from. 
Each  year  will  improve  on  the  proceeding  one, 
and  having  an  ideal  in  view,  every  farmer  in 
the  county  will  endeavor  to  attain  it.  We  re¬ 
member  the  first  exhibition  in  a  county  in  a 
Western  State,  at  which  there  was  no  blooded 
stock  of  any  kind,  but  such  was  the  impetus 
given  to  improvement  by  the  spirit  of  compe¬ 
tition  engendered,  that  in  five  years  from  that 
time  there  wore  exhibited  three  kinds  of  pure¬ 
bred  horned  stock,  five  of  pure-bred  sheep,  and 
two  of  hogs ;  while  the  grades  had  already  be¬ 
come  respectable  in  numbers  and  appearance. 
Besides  this,  a  mutual  insurance  company  had 
been  started  among  the  members,  and  nearly 
every  house  and  barn  in  that  district  was  in¬ 
sured  against  fire. 

As  interchange  of  ideas  is  a  great  help  to  im¬ 
provement,  it  would  be  well  to  enlist  in  these 
annual  gatherings  some  well  informed  farmer 
from  a  distance  who  should  deliver  an  address 
upon  some  interesting  topic.  This  probably 
might  be  found  more  instructive  than  a  horse¬ 
race.  We  wish  this  doubtful  agricultural  fea¬ 
ture,  could  be  stricken  out  of  the  programme 
on  these  occasions. 


Bots  in  Horses. 


There  are  probably  more  mistakes  made  in 
the  treatment  of  horses  supposed  to  be  suffering 
from  Bots,  than  from  any  other  complaint  what¬ 
ever.  While  we  admit  the  existence  of  Bots,  we 
don’t  believe  in  the  many  stories  of  their  inju¬ 
rious  effects  on  horses’  stomachs.  We  have 
owned  at  different  times  many  horses,  and  have 
had  them  occasionally  afflicted  with  what  vras 
called  Bots,  but  have  never  lost  a  horse  by  death 
from  this  cause.  The  reason  of  this  exemption 
from  loss,  has  arisen,  we  firmly  believe,  from  the 
fact  that  we  have  never  permitted  them  to  be 
dosed  with  the  poisonous  mixtures  so  much  in 
favor  with  drivers  and  hostlers.  The  writer 
with  ten  horses  in  his  stable  at  one  time  for  a 
period  of  three  years,  had  no  case  of  sickness, 
not  even  an  attack  of  Bots,  from  the  moment 
he  cleared  the  hostlers  apartment  of  all  the 
powders  and  villainous  drugs  he  had  there  stored 
up  in  fearful  array.  Previously  the  horses  had 
the  Bots  all  the  year  round,  and  many  were  the 
remedies  administered.  Turpentine,  milk  and 
molasses,  whiskey,  and  raw  potatoes  were  com¬ 
mon  medicines.  Now  if  the  Bots  were  actively 
engaged  in  boring  holes  through  the  coats  of 
the  beast’s  stomach  and  laying  bare  the  sensi¬ 
tive  membranes,  we  fancy  turpentine  or  whis¬ 
key  would  not  be  a  soothing  application  there¬ 
to.  A  fatal  inflammation  would  more  likely  be 
the  result,  and  the  remedy  would  prove  as  bad 
as  the  disease.  In  passing  through  the  interior 
of  the  horse  the  Bot  is  undergoing  its  natural 
development;  and  when  the  proper  time  comes, 
it  passes  out  with  the  excrement.  To  bore  a 
passage  through  the  carcass  of  the  horse  is  not 
its  natural  mode  of  exit.  We  may  alwa}rs  safe¬ 
ly  trust  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  instincts 
of  living  things,  to  guide  us  in  our  operations. 


These  all  point  to  the  fact  that  Bots  are  not 
necessarily  injurious  to  the  stomach  of  a  living 
animal.  We  may  then  safely  search  elsewhere 
for  the  cause  of  those  complaints  generally  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  grubs  of  the  Bot-fly.  When 
we  think  of  the  carelessness  with  which  horses 
are  generally  treated  in  the  matters  of  over¬ 
driving,  feeding,  and  watering,  we  cannot  be 
astonished  at  the  numerous  forms  of  ailments 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines  to  which  they  are 
subject.  In  the  majority  of  these  cases  the  horse, 
if  left  to  himself  for  a  few  hours,  will  be  relieved 
naturally,  but  in  a  serious  and  prolonged  indis¬ 
position,  it  would  be  wiser  to  seek  the  help  of 
a  practised  veterinarian  tliau  that  of  the  ordina¬ 
ry  ignorant  village  horse  or  cow  doctor,  who 
will  probably  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  do  more 
harm  than  good,  for  while  he  is  endeavoring  to 
kill  the  supposed  Bots,  he  is  more  likely  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  destroying  the  horse.  Generally  it  may 
be  taken  for  granted  wLen  a  horse  rolls  in  his 
stable,  gets  up  and  lies  down  again  often,  turns 
his  nose  to  his  flank,  and  repeatedly  makes  inef¬ 
fectual  attempts  to  state,  that  he  is  suffering 
from  indigestion  or  from  inflammation  of  the 
stomach  or  bladder,  resulting  from  errors  in 
feeding  or  watering,  after  excessive  labor — in 
such  a  case,  nature  will  almost  always  find  a 
means  of  relief  in  a  few  hours  without  any  as¬ 
sistance  other  than  rest,  and  care  to  prevent  the 
horse  from  bruising  himself. 


Sheep  on  a  Poor  Farm. 


Some  farmers  of  our  acquaintance  feel  an 
antipathy  to  sheep,  for  the  reason  that  they 
“  bite  close.”  We  consider  this  their  chief  rec¬ 
ommendation.  They  can  only  bite  close 
where  the  pasture  is  short,  and  the  pasture  is 
short  only  on  a  poor  farm.  A  poor  farm  will 
necessarily  be  encumbered  with  briers,  weeds, 
and  brush,  in  the  fence  corners.  Under  such 
conditions,  we  would  say  to  a  farmer  who  has 
twenty  dollars  or  upwards  in  cash  (or  credit  for 
it,  and  then  let  him  borrow  the  amount  if  he 
has  to  pay  one  per  cent  a  month  for  the  use  of 
it),  invest  it  in  as  many  ewes,  not  older  than 
three  years,  as  you  can  get  for  that  money.  Put 
them  this  summer  in  such  a  field  as  we  have 
described,  and  give  them,  in  addition  to  what 
they  can  pick  up,  a  pint  of  wheat  bran  and  oat¬ 
meal  daily,  with  free  access  to  water  and  salt. 
They  will  first  “go  for”  the  briers  and  clean 
them  out;  every  portion  of  that  field  will  be 
trodden  over  and  over  again,  and  the  weeds 
will  have  no  chance.  Fold  them  on  that  field 
during  winter,  and  carry  to  them  feed  sufficient 
to  keep  them  thriving.  Get  the  use  of  a  good 
buck  in  season — South-Down  would  be  prefer¬ 
able — and  in  the  spring,  if  you  have  luck  (that 
means  if  you  give  them  proper  attention  and 
feed  regularly),  you  will  raise  more  lambs  than 
you  have  ewes.  The  money  will  be  more  than 
doubled,  and  the  wool  and  manure  will  pay  for 
their  feed  and  interest.  In  the  spring  you  may 
put  that,  field  in  corn,  with  the  certainty  of 
getting  fifty  per  cent  increase  of  crop. 

- Op— — - - 

The  Color  of  Bulls. 


It  is  a  little  difficult  to  seriously  and  pa¬ 
tiently  discuss  the  bearings  of  the  question  of 
color  in  our  domestic  animals — a  question  that 
is  raised  almost  exclusively  with  reference  to 
the  Jerseys — for  nothing  is  better  known  than 
that  nothing  at  all  is  known  about  it.  If  Mr.  A. 
tells  us  that  he  wishes  his  Jerseys  all  to  have 


black  tongues  and  black  hair  on  the  ends  of 
their  tails,  and  a  uniform  color  of  body  and 
limb,  because  he  thinks  they  are  so  much  more 
“  stylish  ’’-looking,  we  may  smile  at  his  taste, 
and  even  think  that  he  attaches  importance  to 
a  very  unimportant  characteristic ;  but  we  can 
find  no  serious  fault  with  him  for  gratifying  his 
own  taste  in  his  own  way.  If  Mr.-  B.  tells  us 
that  he  wants  his  cattle  to  be  of  all  colors,  and 
some  to  have  broad  patches  of  white  for  the 
sake  of  contrast,  we  may  or  may  not  think  that 
he,  too,  is  working  for  a  trivial  object.  But  if 
either  of  these  gentlemen  tell  us  seriously  that 
the  color  of  an  animal,  or  of  any  of  its  mem¬ 
bers,  has  a  known  physiological  significance, 
he  must  excuse  us  if  we  give  him  credit  tor 
more  enthusiasm  than  discretion.  (We  except, 
of  course,  those  well-known  indications  of  a 
tendency  to  the  high  coloring  of  butter,  which 
is  indicated  by  a  corresponding  deposition  of 
color  in  the  udder,  in  the  horns,  irnder  the 
white  hair,  and  in  the  ears.)  We  have  been 
gravely  told,  more  than  once,  that  a  bull  with 
a  black  tongue  is  more  likely  to  perpetuate  his 
own  characteristics  than  one  with  a  light- 
colored  tongue.  After  some  investigation  and 
much  inquiry,  we  are  confident  that  there  is  no 
ground  for  this  theory,  which,  so  far  as  we 
know,  finds  its  adherents  only  among  men  of 
limited  experience.  What  peculiar  virtues  at¬ 
tach  to  black  tails,  we  do  not  know.  That  they 
are  handsomer,  we  cannot  think ;  but  this,  again, 
is  a  matter  of  taste,  and  is  not  to  be  discussed. 

A  new  idea  is  now  being  sprung  upon  the 
public.  It  comes,  as  its  predecessors  did,  in  the 
modest  form  of  a  suggestion;  but  one  after 
another  will  probably  take  it  up,  and  in  a  few 
years  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  may  become  a 
cardinal  article  of  faith  with  the  proselytes. 
It  is  no  less  than  the  following:  That  the  fawn, 
or  Monde  color,  represents  a  more  delicate  con¬ 
stitution,  and  that  when  animals  of  this  color 
are  bred  together  they  deteriorate;  and  it  is 
also  suggested  that,  as  in  the  human  family,  the 
introduction  of  dark  blood  tends  to  reinvigorate 
the  race.  Not  to  go  far  for  our  illustration,  we 
refer  to  the  cattle  of  the  Island  of  Guernsey, 
whose  characteristics  are  well  known  to  Jersey 
breeders.  They  are  the  blondes  of  the  blondes. 
Not  only  are  their  colors  very  light,  but  they 
even  lack  the  dark  eyelids,  muzzles,  and  horn- 
tips  so  common  (but  not  universal)  with  Jerseys ; 
yet  they  are  as  hearty  and  vigorous  and  per¬ 
sistent  a  race  as  is  known,  and  a  single  cross  of 
their  blood  will  be  evident  for  many  generations. 
The  shorthorns  arc  blondes  almost  without 
exception,  and  no  race  is  more  vigorous.  If  we 
were  to  meet  the  question  by  reference  to  the 
human  race,  we  would  modestly  suggest,  being 
Anglo-Saxon  ourselves,  that  these  blue-eyed, 
flaxen-haired  men  of  the  North  have  held  their 
own  tolerably  well  in  the  world,  and  that  their 
fair-haired  cousins  show  a  constitution  for  which 
the  dark  blood  of  France  has  no  terrors.  If 
the  objection  is  raised  that  the  triumphs  of 
these  races  are  due  to  intellectual  rather  than  to 
physical  causes,  we  have  only  to  cite  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  who  are  almost  uniformly  fair,  who  have 
superabundant  animal  health  and  vigor,  and 
who  show  by  their  close  personal  resemblance 
to  each  other,  observable  especially  among  the 
common  people,  that  they  are  a  thorough-bred 
race  of  long  standing,  without  the  intermixture 
of  dark  blood. 

The  muialtocs  of  our  own  country  are  not 
quite  so  clear  a  case  in  point,  because  in  their 
case  the  infusion  of  dark  blood  is  from  the 
mother’s  side ;  but  their  weakness  of  constitu- 
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tion,  as  compared  with  either  whites  or  blacks, 
is  well  known;  and  if  we  are  to  carry  the 
teachings  of  human  reproduction  into  our 
stables,  it  seems  to  us  that  we  find  here  a  hint 
in  favor  of  avoiding  the  admixture  of  dark  and 
light  Jerseys — which  is  probably  an  absurd  con¬ 
clusion — showing  only  that  we  ought  in  our 
breeding  operations  to  be  guided,  not  by  our 
fancies  as  to  the  influence  of  color — for  this  in¬ 
fluence  is  as  yet  a  sealed  book  to  us  all— but  by 
the  well-known  experience  of  successful  breed¬ 
ers.  If  we  put  a  dark  bull  to  a  light  cow,  or 
a  light  bull  to  a  dark  cow,  we  may  or  may  not 
be  able  to  guess  at  the  color  of  the  progeny. 
Farther  than  this,  surely  no  man  can  yet  go; 
and  we  advise  all  breeders,  whether  of  Jerseys 
or  any  other  pure  race,  to  stick  to  the  good  old 
plan  of  having  a  good  cow  served  by  a  bull  that 
had  a  good  mother.  An  adherence  to  this  prac¬ 
tice  would  have  a  better  effect  on  the  future  value 
of  the  breed  than  all  the  vagaries  of  all  the 
theorists  who  ever  owned  a  black-tailed  bulk 


The  Foot  and  Mouth  Disease. 

BY  JAMES  P.  SWAIN,  lSRONXVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Gents  : — In  compliance  with  your  request,  I 
send  you  a  history  of  foot  and  mouth  disease  as 
it  occurred  in  my  herd.  Early  in  March  last,  I 
purchased  at  Bull’s  Head,  an  ox  apparently  in 
good  health  and  condition.  He  was  put  in  my 
yard  on  Tuesday,  and  worked  well  until  Fri¬ 
day  evening,  when  he  refused  to  eat.  I  exam¬ 
ined  him  on  Saturday  morning,  when  he  seemed 
to  be  in  great  pain,  nervously  shaking  his  chops, 
drooling  from  the  mouth,  and  shaking  his  feet 
as  if  endeavoring  to  throw  something  off.  He 
was  immediately  removed  from  the  other  cattle 
and  kept  under  a  shed  half  a  mile  away  from 
them.  The  next  day  a  cow  showed  the  same 
symptoms,  and  the  day  after,  Monday,  several 
others  did  the  same.  I  then  reported  the  case 
to  the  State  Cattle  Commissioner,  Dr.  Moreau 
Morris,  who  treated  me  with  all  the  considera¬ 
tion  that  could  be  expected,  gave  me  all  the 
advice  he  could,  and  sent  a  Veterinary  Surgeon 
to  examine  the  animals.  Several  other  Physi¬ 
cians  and  Veterinary  Surgeons  saw  them,  and 
all  agreed  as  to  the  character  of  the  disease,  and 
the  mode  of  treatment,  but  I  had  previously 
commenced  an  entirely  different  and  exactly 
opposite  treatment,  and  carried  it  out.  I  do  not 
recommend  this  treatment  to  others,  but  I  should 
myself  try  it  again  in  preference  to  any  and  all 
others.  I  purchased  five  gallons  of  crude  car¬ 
bolic  acid  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Morris,  and 
should  have  used  it  for  disinfecting  my  yards, 
for  I  think  very  well  of  it,  but  I  chose  to  use 
more  simple  things  that  I  more  fully  understood. 
My  first  operation  was  to  cart  fresh  earth  into 
my  yards,  and  two  or  three  times  a  day  the  dis¬ 
eased  animals  were  driven  into  the  mud  and 
water  where  it  was  two  feet  deep,  and  were  let 
stand  there  for  an  hour  or  more;  after  the  first 
one  or  two  trials  they  would  go  of  their  own 
accord,  and  stay  longer  than  we  wished  them 
to.  I  let  them  drink  freely  of  riley  water,  which 
they  preferred  to  the  pure  water  of  the  Bronx 
river.  My  cows  averaged  about  one  week,  after 
showing  the  first  symptoms,  before  they  got  to 
the  worst.  The  blisters  in  the  mouth  and  about 
the  feet  showed  themselves  in  three  to  four 
days,  and  began  to  break  in  six  to  seven  days. 
Either  from  the  effects  of  the  disease  or  from 
the  difficulty  and  pain  of  masticating  the  food, 
or  from  both  causes,  the  entire  alimentary  canal 
is  irritated,  some  are  costive,  and  others  scour, 
discharging  undigested  food,  and  in  bad  cases, 


bloody  mucous.  This  was  in  all  cases  corrected 
at  once,  by  giving  gruel  made  of  Linseed  oil¬ 
cake  meal — cotton-seed  is  not  so  good  for  this 
purpose.  In  some  cases  I  had  common  salt 
rubbed  in  the  mouth,  just  as  the  blisters  began 
to  break,  and  apparently  with  good  effect. 
Some  of  my  animals  that  stood  on  board  floors 
were  much  worse  than  others ;  in  several  in¬ 
stances  the  animal  would  seek  the  soft,  moist 
earth,  and  lie  down  and  try  to  bury  its  feet  in 
the  earth ;  iii  such  cases  I  threw  on  earth  enough 
to  cover  them,  and  they  would  lie  still  for 
hours  with  it  on  their  feet  and  legs. 

The  last  phase  of  the  disease,  -which  is  in  the 
third  week,  is  a  mucous  sweat  which  mats  the 
hair,  and  the  last  appearance  is  scabs  or  scurf 
about  the  nose,  and  sometimes  around  the  lips, 
and  occasionally  spots  on  the  body.  It  is  a 
painful  and  troublesome  disease,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  dangerous ;  it  leaves  the  animals  in 
good  heart,  with  improved  appetites,  and  mine 
are  in  decidedly  better  condition  than  before 
they  had  it.  I  have  twenty-four  animals  at 
home,  all  of  which  had  the  disease,  and  I  had 
twenty-seven  at  another  harp,  half  a  mile  off, 
attended  by  the  same  men,  without  any  extra 
precaution,  and  none  of  them  have  taken  the 
disease.  I  have  now  mingled  these  animals  for 
over  two  weeks,  and  have  had  no  new  cases,  and 
it  has  not  extended  to  any  of  my  neighbors’ 
cattle.  I  have  been  as  singular  in  my  mode  of 
disinfecting  my  yards  as  in  the  treatment  of  the 
disease,  but  it  is  too  soon  to  publish  it,  as  it  may 
not  prove  effectual,  and  I  would  not  willingly 
lead  any  one  astray  by  my  peculiarities.  I  pre¬ 
sume  there  is  nothing  peculiar  or  different  in 
my  case  than  in  others,  except  it  may  be  that  of 
one  of  my  imported  cows  that  was  affected  dif¬ 
ferently  from  the  others,  and  my  theory  is  that 
she  had  the  disease  in  Europe,  and  was  only 
relatively  affected,  much  as  a  man  has  varioloid 
after  small-pox,  or  kine-pox,  or  as  he  has  the 
kine-pox  the  second  time.  If  you  wish  my 
mode  of  disinfecting  yards,  you  shall  have  it. 


Ogden  Farm  Papers. — No.  19. 


For  once  we  are  fairly  up  with  our  work; 
every  thing,  that  it  was  planned  to  have  done 
by  this  time  (June  10th),  has  been  done.  The 
carrots  were  put  in  sharp  upon  time  this  after¬ 
noon,  and  a  rain  that  is  brewing,  ought  to  make 
such  a  reaction  in  the  2,000  lbs.  of  Manhattan 
Co’s  Dried  Blood  with  which  the  2  acres  have 
been  manured,  that  under  such  heat  as  we  have 
a  right  now  to  expect,  the  carrots  will  be  up 
nearly  as  early  as  the  weeds  remaining  after 
the  repeated  harrowing  of  the  land ;  and  if  the 
weather  continues  favorable  for  their  growth,  it 
will  be  a  far  simpler  matter  to  nurse  them  until 
they  are  ready  to  “  lay-by,”  than  if  they  had 
been  planted,  as  is  the  custom,  a  month  earlier. 
In  fact  it  has  been  amply  proven  by  experience, 
that  carrots  sown  at  this  time  are  more  easily 
cared  for  and  make  quite  as  good  a  crop  as 
those  planted  early  in  May.  I  shall  have  how¬ 
ever,  from  this  field,  no  large  crop  to  report  as 
the  variety  grown  is  the  Early  Horn  raised 
more  for  its  color  than  its  substance.  Quantity 
can  be  more  cheaply  made  up  with  Mangel 
and  Ruta-baga. 

After  all  sorts  of  experiments  in  the  color¬ 
ing  of  butter,  I  have  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  old-fashioned  way  is  the  best, 
that  is,  to  color  the  cow.  A  peck  of  car¬ 
rots  a  day  with  other  root  feed,  fed  to  Jersey 
cows,  will  keep  up  a  sufficient  color  for  the 


highest  demand  of  the  market.  This  will  take 
40  bushels  carrots,  for  a  cow  in  full  milk,  all  win¬ 
ter.  With  ordinary  success  they  should  be 
raised  at  a  cost  of  15  cents,  per  bushel ;  25  cts. 
would  surely  leave  a  safe  margin,  and  at  this 
price  the  cost  would  be  $10  for  a  cow.  The  car¬ 
rots  are  worth  nearly  if  not  quite  this  amount 
as  food.  With  a  good  dairy,  having  a  high- 
priced  market,  they  would  certainly  make  a 
difference,  of  10  cts.  per  lb.  in  the  price  of  the 
-butter,  and  this  would  amount  fully  to  the  ex¬ 
tra  outlay,  showing  a  fair  arithmetical  profit, 
and  ensuring  what  is  of  the  utmost  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  permanence  of  high  prices,  a  uni¬ 
form  color  and  quality,  especially  during  the 
spring. 

We  got  on  very  well  this  spring  until  the  car¬ 
rots  we  had  laid  by  for  coloring  began  to  grow. 
Their  renewed  vegetation  turned  their  sugary 
juices  into  gall  and  wormwood  and  spoiled  two 
makings  of  butter  and  more  than  two  profitable 
customers.  We  had  already  commenced  green 
feeding,  but  before  the  grass  color  can  affect 
the  butter,  it  has  first  to  affect  the  whole  cow, 
and  it  takes  a  couple  of  weeks  of  grass  to  bring 
the  color  to  the  right  standard. 

There  was  another  defect  in  our  arrange¬ 
ments  this  spring  that  would  not  perhaps  have 
manifested  itself  but  for  the  prolonged  drouth. 
We  had  too  little  soiling  rye,  only  three  acres, 
and  we  were  afraid  to  commence  cutting  as  ear¬ 
ly  as  we  should  have  done,  lest  we  should  run 
out.  As  result,  the  drouth  and  heat  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  weeks  of  May  threw  the  bulk  of  the  crop  in¬ 
to  head  and  blossom,  making  it  too  hard  and  too 
bitter  for  the  cows.  As  a  consequence  they  have 
had  to  go  to  grass,  where  they  will  remain  un¬ 
til  the  middle  of  next  week  when  the  oats  will 
be  fit  for  cutting.  I  am  now  adopting  brother 
Harris’s  recommendation  to  the  extent  of  sum¬ 
mer-fallowing  a  full  section  of  the  farm  (9  sf2 
acres),  to  be  laid  down  with  rye  this  fall.  We 
can  safely  commence  cutting  this  in  the  spring 
when  eight  or  ten  inches  high,  and  by  keeping 
it  cut  short,  will  have  a  good  supply,  virtually 
of  grass,  until  the  middle  of  June. 

In  seeding  down  over  nine  acres  of  meadow 
this  spring,  I  had  intended  to  sow  grass  seed  by 
itself,  but  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  our  good 
German  foreman,  and  let  him  sow  something 
less  than  a  bushel  to  the  acre  of  oats  for  a  shel¬ 
ter  to  the  grass.  As  it  has  turned  out,  the  ven¬ 
ture  has  been  an  excellent  one.  Under  the  con¬ 
tinued  drouth,  the  grass  came  up  but  slowly. 
While  we  were  for  weeks  without  rain,  we  had 
frequent  heavy  fogs  which  made  the  oats  drip¬ 
ping  wet  and  so  gave  the  soil  an  amount  of 
moisture,  without  which  the  seed  would  hardly 
have  germinated  at  all.  Now  the  grass  has  tak¬ 
en  well,  and  owing  to  the  good  condition  of 
the  land,  we  have  a  good  deal  more  than  half  a 
crop  of  well-stooled  oats  for  soiling  now  ready 
for  the- mowing  machine.  With  this,  and  the 
crops  that  are  to  follow,  we  are  morally  certain 
of  a  superabundant  amount  of  forage  for  the 
whole  season ;  — •  a  condition  which  it  was  not 
predicted  by  my  neighbors  would  arrive  so  soon 
as  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one. 

Contrary  to  our  established  rule,  we  are  ex¬ 
perimenting  a  little  in  butter-making.  A  lot  of 
cans  have  been  procured  about  18  inches  deep 
and  12  inches  in  diameter;  a  supernumerary 
horse-trough  has  been  scrubbed  out  and  put  in¬ 
to  the  summer  milk-room  (under  ground).  In¬ 
to  this  there  runs  a  stream  of  water  from  the 
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windmill,  the  water  having  a  temperature  of 
about  58°.  The  milk  as  it  is  drawn  is  poured 
into  these  cans  until  they  are  nearly  full  and 
they  are  then  stood  in  the  cold  water.  Whether 
w6  shall  get  to  using  ice-water  remains  to  be 
seen.  In  fact  the  result  of  the  whole  experiment 
remains  to  be  determined.  I  can  only  say  now 
that  it  has  been  going  on  for  two  churnings 
and  both  quantity  and  quality  of  cream  and 
butter  are  at  least  as  good  as  under  the  much 
more  laborious  system  of  using  innumerable 
shallow  pans.  A  month  hence,  I  shall  probably 
be  able  to  speak  more  definitely. 


Riding  on  Horseback.— No.  5 


We  have  now  given  our  learner  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  shaking  into  a  smooth  and  secure  seat  by 
mounting  him  on  a  horse  whose  management  is 
intrusted  to  a  friend,  have  taught  him  the  use 
of  the  stirrups,  and  have  shown  him  what  sort 
of  saddle  and  bridle  he  needs  for  his  outfit.  He 
is  now  ready  to  begin  to  learn  to  be  a  horseman, 
and  he  may  next  be  taught  to  mount  properly. 

He  should  first  learn  (if  young  enough  for 
such  efforts)  to  vault  into  the  saddle.  We  now 
and  then  hear  of  Princes,  and  the  like,  who 
lay  one  hand  on  the  pommel  and  “gracefully 
vault  into  the  saddle,”  but  we  do  not  see  the 
feat  performed,  except  by  skilful  acrobats,  and 
it  is  not  very  gracefully  performed  even  by  them. 
Tiie  following  method,  however,  demands  but 
little  skill  or  strength,  and,  while  always  a  good 
way  to  mount,  is  sometimes  the  only  way  it  is 
practicable  to  mount  a  restive  horse. 

1.  Stand  facing  the  horse’s  left  shoulder;  2, 
adjust  the  reins  in  the  left  hand,  and  take  a  lock 
of  the  mane  in  it ;  3,  lay  the  right  hand  on  the 
pommel  of  the  saddle,  with  the  fingers  inside 
and  the  thumb  outside  of  it ;  4,  spring  upward 
and  throw  the  whole  weight  on  the  hands,  with 
the  crotch  at  the  liight  of  the  saddle,  fig.  1 ;  5, 
raise  the  right  leg  slowly,  well  over  the  horse’s 
croup  (without  bending  the  knee),  and  drop 
lightly  into  the  saddle, — during  this  movement 
most  of  the  weight  is  borne  by  the  right  arm; 
C>,  withdraw  the  hands  from  the  neck  and  pom- 


Fig.  1. — LEARNING  TO  MOUNT. 


mel,  and  put  the  feet  into  the  stirrups.  These 
movements  should  be  practised  until  it  becomes 
easy  to  make  them  moderately ;  it  looks  very 
awkward  to  see  a  man  “scramble”  into  his 
seat  by  hooking  his  right  leg  over  the  saddle 
and  tugging  himself  over  by  his  hands.  As 
soon  as  your  horse  is  accustomed  to  the  ma¬ 
noeuvre,  and  will  stand  quietly,  practise  the  two 
movements  (4  and  5)  separately  ; — first  learn  to 
spring  from  the  ground  to  the  position  described, 
and  to  drop  easily  down  again  without  effort 
(and  without  kicking ),  and  learn  to  handle  the 
•weight,  when  up,  by  raising  the  body  until  the 


knees  arc  on  a  level  with  the  hands,  and  settling 
back  again.  This  movement  depends  very  much 
on  the  ability  to  handle  the  weight  of  the  per¬ 
son  with  the  arms,  and  will  need  a  little  prac¬ 
tice,  which  may  as  well  be  taken  on  a  wooden 
horse  or  a  bar,  fastened  five  feet  from  the 
ground — a  little  higher  after  this  has  become 
easy.  In  short,  make  it  easy  to  get  into 
this  elevated  position  and  to  feel  unrestrained, 
while  in  it;  next,  learn  to  get  the  control  of 
your  right  leg,  so  that  it  becomes  natural  and 


easy  to  throw  it  over  the  horse’s  croup  with  a 
bold  swing — not  poking  it  over  knee  foremost— 
and  to  carry  it  so  high  that  there  is  no  danger 
of  touching  his  hips  with  the  toe,  nor  of  scrap¬ 
ing  his  flank  with  the  spur,  as  the  foot  descends. 
Keep  up  the  alternate  motions  of  throwing  the 
leg  over  the  saddle,  and  of  returning  again  to 
the  erect  position,  until  you  can  arrest  the 
movement  at  any  point,  and  have  such  perfect 
command  of  the  weight  that  you  can  be  sure  of 
getting  lightly  into  the  saddle  under  all  circum¬ 
stances.  This  knack  once  acquired  will  never 
be  lost,  and  you  may  be  sure  of  mounting  any 
horse,  except  a  bad  rearer,  on  whose  neck  and 
saddle  you  can  once  lay  your  hands, — that  much 
accomplished,  you  are  sure  of  him, — and  you 
can  safely  dismount  by  reversing  the  move¬ 
ments,  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  give  you  a  fall. 

While  this  vaulting  is  a  very  valuable  knack 
to  possess,  the  ordinary  steady,  sober  citizen 
whom  we  are  addressing,  will  usually  wish  to 
mount  with  the  stirrup.  It  is  curious  to  see 
what  different  ways  different  people  adopt  to  do 
so  simple  a  thing.  Some  practise  the  old  mili¬ 
tary  system: — standing  at  the  side  of  the  horse’s 
neck  (face  to  the  rear),  with  the  left  hand  hold¬ 
ing  the  reins  and  a  lock  of  the  mane,  they  hold 
the  stirrup  with  the  right  hand,  fig.  2,  put  the 
left  toe  into  it,  give  two  hops  which  slews  them 
around  until  they  face  the  horse  and  catch  the 
cantle  (back  part)  of  the  saddle  with  the  right 
hand,  then  rise  and  get  their  seat.  The  first 
position  of  this  manner  of  mounting  exposes 
the  rear  of  the  rider  to  a  bite  from  the  horse, 
which — the  hand  being  engaged  in  the  mane — 
he  is  porverless  to  prevent.  A  beginner  usu¬ 
ally  takes  hold  of  both  ends  of  the  saddle, 
finally  manages  to  get  his  toe  into  the  dan¬ 
gling  stirrup,  and  then  struggles  with  more  or 
less  difficulty  into  the  saddle,  where,  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  he  has  no  control  of  the  horse,  who,  i'f  he 
is  at  all  spirited,  commences  the  exercises  by  a 
very  confusing  start. 

The  correct  manner  of  mounting  with  the 
aid  of  the  stirrup,  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  follow¬ 
ing:—!.  Stand  opposite  the  cantle  of  the  sad¬ 
dle  (face  to  the  front),  with  the  right  hand  (hold¬ 
ing  the  rein  short  enough  to  feel  the  horse’s 
mouth)  far  over  on  the  right  side  of  the  cantle; 
2,  take  the  lower  part  of  the  stirrup  leather  in  i 


the  left  hand,  and  steady  it  while  introducin''’ 
the  left  foot,  fig.  3 ;  3,  give  a  spring,  upward 
and  forward,  throwing  the  weight  as  evenly  as 
possible  on  the  left  foot  and  on  the  right  hand, 
so  as  not  to  turn  the  saddle,  grasping  the  lower 
part  of  the  mane  with  the  left  hand  in  rising, 
and  standing  erect  in  the  stirrup,  with  the  feet 
touching  each  other,  fig.  4;  4,  throw  the  right 
leg  (without  bending  the  knee)  well  over  the 
horse’s  croup,  and  (raising  the  right  hand  at  the 
same  time)  drop  lightly  into  the  saddle;  5,  as 
the  right  hand  is  raised  from  the  cantle,  let  go 
of  the  mane  and  receive  the  reins  between  the 
fingers  of  the  left  hand,  letting  go  with  the 
right  as  soon  as  they  are  properly  adjusted.  In 
dismounting,  exactly  reverse  all  of  these  move¬ 
ments, — especially  bringing  the  feet  together 
while  standing  in  the  stirrup.  Practise  these 
exercises  until  it  becomes  easy  to  mount  a  tall 
horse  without  disturbing  an  ungirthed  saddle. 

There  is  a  method  of  training,  invented  by  a 
French  rider,  Baucher,  and  named  after  him, 
which  is  the  most  effective  means  for  making 
both  horse  and  rider  perfect  in  their  work.  Its 
details  are  too  minute  for  repetition  here,  but 
they  are  well  set  forth  in  Herbert’s  Hints  to 
Horsekeepers,  and  will  well  reward  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  those  who  have  the  time  and  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  to  follow  them  out.  By  their  aid  an  un¬ 
broken  horse,  if  a  good  subject,  can  be  made  a 
very  nearly  perfect  saddle  beast  in  two  months’ 
time — having  a  lesson  of  thirty  minutes  or  less, 
morning  and  night. 

While  it  is  not  practicable  to  give  here  even 
an  outline  of  this  system,  we  shall  adhere  to  its 
general  principles,  which  are :  to  teach  the 
horse  but  one  thing  at  a  time ;  to  teach  that 
thoroughly  before  proceeding  with  the  next 
step;  to  make  the  lessons  so  short  as  not  to  dis¬ 
gust  the  pupil ;  to  reward  obedience  more  espe¬ 
cially  than  to  punish  disobedience  (or  rather 
?Mm-obedience) ;  to  make  the  horse  thoroughly 
supple  in  every  muscle  of  his  body,  and  to  teach 
him  to  move  all  his  members  as  easily — under 
the  rider’s  weight,  and  under  the  restraint  of 
his  hand  and  legs, — as  he  would  do  if  playing 
in  a  pasture;  and  to  practise  him  in  handling 


Fig.  8.— PROPER  WAY  TO  MOUNT  WITH  STIRRUP. 

the  rider’s  weight,  and  in  obeying  the  rider’s 
impulses  and  restrictions,  so  that  all  his  move¬ 
ments  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 
rider’s  will  rather  than  his  own — so  that  he 
shall,  in  fact,  make  no  account  at  all  of  his  own 
will,  but  execute  that  of  the  man  instead. 

We  are  aware  that  this  sounds  like  an  impos¬ 
sibility,  but  any  one  who  will  faithfully  study 
and  practise  Baucher’s  system,  will  soon  see 
that  any  horse  of  tolerable  form  and  strength, 
and  of  average  courage  and  temper,  may  be 
brought  to  this  state  of  discipline  without  diffi¬ 
culty. 
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GREAT  AUK  AND  SEA  DOVE. 


The  Great  and  Razor-billed  Auks. 

The  family  of  Auks  includes  marine 
aquatic  birds,  with  large  webbed  feet, 
from  which  the  bind  toe  is  absent.  The 
wings  are  frequently  so  small  as  to  be 
useless  for  flight,  and  the  short,  strong 
legs  are  placed  so  far  back,  that  when 
the  birds  are  at  rest  upon  the  rocks,  they 
appear  to  be  standing  in  an  upright 
position.  The  penguins,  with  which 
most  persons  are  familiar  through  pic¬ 
tures,  belong  to  this  family.  There  are 
two  Auks,  the  Great  Auk  (Alca  impen- 
nis)  and  the  Razor-billed  Auk  (Alca  tor - 
da), both  of  which  are  found  in  the  Arctic 
regions  of  North  America.  As  far  as 
the  Great  Auk  is  concerned,  it  perhaps 
would  be  safer  to  say  it  icas  found,  as 
the  bird  is  now  believed  to  be  extinct. 

The  new  museum  of  Natural  History  at 
Central  Park  is  fortunate  in  possessing 
a  specimen  of  this  rare  bird,  there  be¬ 
ing  but  two  others  known  to  exist  in 
the  country.  The  bird  was  once  ob¬ 
tained  in  Iceland,  but  it  is  some  twenty 
years  since  a  pair  was  captured,  though 
English  naturalists  have  since  visited 
its  former  haunts  for  the  purpose  of  ob¬ 
taining  specimens.  The  egg  has  sold  in 
Europe  for  as  much  as  £30  a  single 
specimen.  The  Great  Auk  stands  near¬ 
ly  three  feet  high.  The  bill  is  long, 
curved,  and  flattened  sidewise,  the  up¬ 
per  mandible  being  marked  by  six  to 
ten  curved  transverse  grooves.  The 
head  and  upper  parts  of  the  body 
are  brownish-black,  the  under  parts 
white,  and  there  is  an  oval  spot  of  white  in  merly  the  skins  of  this  bird  were  much  used 
front  of  each  eye.  The  wings  are  mere  rudi-  by  the  Esquimaux  as  a  material  for  garments, 
ments,  and  the  bird  is  unable  to  fty,  though  it  The  Razor-billed  Auk  is  not  considered  a 

rare  bird.  It  comes  down 
from  the  Arctic  regions  in 
winter,  and  is  occasionally 
found  as  far  south  as  the  coast 
of  New  Jersey.  Having  the 
same  general  form  as  the  Great 
Auk,  this  species  is  only  about 
half  its  size.  It  is,  moreover, 
able  to  fly.  The  bill  is  flatten¬ 
ed,  black,  with  a  single  trans¬ 
verse  line  of  white,  and  with 
three  to  five  transverse  grooves. 

The  head  and  entire  upper 
part  of  the  body  are  brownish- 
black,  with  a  clearer  brown 
on  the  neck  in  front.  The 
under  parts  white.  A  line  of 
white,  extending  from  the  base 
of  the  bill  to  the  eye,  is  one  of 
the  distinguishing  marks  of 
this  species.  This  Auk  is  also 
found  in  the  northern  regions 
of  the  Old  World,  and  is  hunt¬ 
ed  wherever  found  for  the  sake 
of  its  warm  and  elastic  breast 
feathers.  It  lays  but  a  single 
egg,  which  is  as  large  as  a 
turkey’s  egg,  and  curiously 
poised  upon  end  by  means  of 
a  viscid  substance,  which  ac¬ 
companies  the  egg  when  it  is 
deposited.  The  eggs  are  con¬ 
sidered  a  great  delicacy.  The 
small  bird  by  the  side  of  the 
Great  Auk,  in  the  engraving, 
is  the  Sea  Dove,  which  is  not 
rare  upon  the  Atlantic  Coast  in  winter.  This  is 
sometimes  called  the  Little  Auk,  but  it  differs 


from  the  Auks  proper,  in  many  partic¬ 
ulars,  especially  in  the  structure  of  the 
bill.  Our  engraving  is  from  specimens 
at  the  Museum  at  Central  Park. 

A  New  Variety  of  Buff  Cochins. 

The  engravings  here  given,  show  the 
portraits,  taken  from  life,  of  a  pair  of 
Cochin  fowls  raised  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Gorsline,  of  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  The  birds 
are  of  a  light  buff  color,  with  beautiful 
and  uniform  plumage.  The  legs  are 
feathered  of  a  lighter  color  to  the  tips 
of  the  toes.  The  combs  are  single. 
These  birds  are  strikingly  unlike  ordi¬ 
nary  Cochins  in  the  markings  of  their 
plumage,  the  flight  feathers  of  the  wing’s 
and  the  tail  feathers  being  pure  white. 
The  hackle  is  also  marked  with  white. 
These  peculiar  markings  give  the  birds 
a  very  stylish  appearance.  The  hens 
weigh  eight  pounds  each,  and  the  cock 
twelve  pounds.  These  fowls  are  said 
to  be  good  layers,  summer  and  winter, 
and  their  flesh  is  of  fine  quality.  The 
owner  of  these  birds,  who  is  quite  a 
poultry  fancier,  regards  them  as  the 
choicest  of  his  stock,  as  they  combine 
three  very  desirable  qualities,  namely: 
the  rapid  production  of  flesh,  prolific 
laying  of  eggs,  and  the  possession  of 
the  most  beautiful  plumage.  Mr.  Gors¬ 
line  does  not  at  present  state  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  this  cross  was  produced, 
but  it  is  evident  that  it  was  accidently 
or  intentionally  done  through  the 
agency  of  some  breed  with  white 
plumage.  At  all  events,  the  markings  seem 
to  be  quite  well  fixed,  as  several  broods  of 
chickens  from  the  eggs  of  these  fowls  uniformly 


BUFF  COCHIN  COCK. 


moves  with  great  rapidity  in  the  water,  and  is 
said  to  have  distanced  a  six-oared  boat.  For- 


BUFF  COCHIN  HEN. 

present  the  same  characters.  The  owner  of 
these  fowls  proposes  to  exhibit  them  at  the 
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New  Jersey  State  Fair,  to  be  held  at  W averly, 
next  fall,  where  they  can  be  seen  by  those 
interested  in  poultry.  We  understand  that 
neither  eggs  nor  chickens  are  at  present  for  sale. 

- m-t - — — l «»— - - - 

Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— No.  91. 


There  seems  to  be  an  unusual  amount  of  red- 
root  in  the  wheat  and  clover  this  season.  There 
are  acres  in  some  fields  where  it  has  actually 
choked  out  the  wheat  and  taken  full  possession 
of  the  soil.  The  Deacon  has  a  little  of  it  in  his 
wheat  and  has  been  pulling  it  out  by  hand  and 
throwing  it  into  the  road.  My  own  wheat,  espe¬ 
cially  that  I  “fall-fallowed”  two  years  ago  for 
barley,  is  tolerably  clean  ;  but  I  have  one  fifteen- 
acre  field  of  two-year-old  clover  that  is  one  thick 
mass  of  red-root.  I  never  saw  anything  like  it.  If 
the  clover  was  mown  for  hay,  there  would  be 
red-root  enough  in  it  to  seed  the  whole  farm  for 
years  to  come.  But  we  are  pasturing  the  field, 
and  the  question  is  what  I  had  better  do  to  get 
rid  of  this  tenable  pest.  I  had  intended  plow¬ 
ing  up  the  field  and  sowing  it  lo  wheat  this  fall. 
The  seeds  of  the  red-root  will,  of  course,  be  on 
the  surface  of  the  land,  and  if  the  sod  was 
turned  over  six  or  seven  inches  deep,  with  a 
skim  coulter,  or  what  we  used  to  call  a  Michigan 
double  plow,  the  seedwould  probably  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  the  furrow  and  not  germinate  this 
fall,  and  consequently  the  wheat  would  not  be 
troubled  with  it.  It  is,  however,  only  postpon¬ 
ing  the  evil  day.  The  seed  is  there,  and  sooner 
or  later  it  will  produce  a  great  crop  of  red-root. 
If  we  sow  the  field  to  wheat  this  fall,  and  seed 
it  down  again  with  clover,  the  greater  portion 
of  the  seed  of  the  red-root  would  probably  lie 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sod  till  the  field  was  again 
plowed.  If  it  was  then  broke  up  in  June  and 
fallowed  for  fall-wheat,  we  should  have  reason 
to  expect  a  great  crop  of  red-root.  Being  in 
the  wheat,  there  would  be  no  opportunity  of 
killing  it.  It  would  go  to  seed,  and  the  evil 
would  be  increased  rather  than  lessened.  If, 
instead  of  fallowing  the  clover  soil  for  wheat, 
it  was  broken  up  in  the  spring  and  planted  to 
corn,  followed  with  barley  or  oats,  and  then 
sown  lo  wheat,  we  should  adopt  the  very  best 
course  to  cause  the  red-root  to  germinate  in  the 
wheat.  It  is  said  to  be  a  fact  that  red-root  seed 
will  not  germinate  except  in  September  or  Oc¬ 
tober  ;  and  that  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  it  is 
to  prepare  the  land  for  fall-wheat,  and  then  not 
sow  it  to  wheat.  The  red-root  will  then  ger¬ 
minate,  and  the  plants  will  be  plowed  under 
in  the  spring  and  destroyed. 

“  I  wish  you  would  tell  us,  through  the 
American  Agriculturist ,”  writes  a  distinguished 
New  York  gentleman,  who  has  a  farm  of  bar¬ 
ren  sand,  “  whether  it  is  best  to  let  clover  ripen 
and  rot  on  the  surface,  or  plow  it  under  when 
in  blossom?  I  have  heard  that  it  gave  more 
nitrogen  to  the  land  to  let  it  ripen  and  rot  on 
it,  but  as  I  am  no  chemist  I  do  not  know.” — If, 
instead  of  plowing  under  the  clover — say  the 
last  of  June,  it  was  left  to  grow  a  month  longer, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  clover  roots  and  seed 
would  contain  more  nitrogen  than  they  did  a 
mouth  earlier.  It  was  formerly  thought  that 
there  was  a  loss  of  nitrogen  during  the  ripen¬ 
ing  process,  but  the  evidence  is  not  altogether 
conclusive  on  the  point.  Still,  if  I  had  a  piece 
of  sandy  land  that  I  wished  to  enrich  by  clover, 
I  do  not  think  I  should  plow  it  under  in  June 
on  the  one  hand,  or  let  it  grow  until  maturity 
and  rot  down  on  the  other.  I  should  rather 


prefer  to  mow  the  crop  just  as  it  commenced 
to  blossom,  and  let  the  clover  lie,  spread  out  on 
the  land,  as  left  by  the  machine.  There  would, 
I  think,  be  no  loss  of  fertilizing  elements  by 
evaporation,  while  the  clover  hay  would  act  as 
a  mulch,  and  thesecond  growth  of  clover  would 
be  encouraged  by  it.  Mow  this  second  crop 
again  about  the  first  week  in  August.  Then, 
unless  it  was  desirable  to  continue  the  process 
another  year,  the  land  might  be  plowed  up  in 
two  or  three  weeks,  turning  under  the  two 
previous  crops  of  clover  that  are  on  the  surface, 
together  with  the  green  clover  still  growing.  I 
believe  this  would  be  better  Ilian  to  let  the 
clover  exhaust  itself  by  running  to  seed. 


I  am  aware  that  this  is  contrary  to  the  deduc¬ 
tions  drawn  from  Dr.  Yoelcker’s  celebrated  ex¬ 
periments  on  clover.  But  in  truth  it  must  be 
admitted  that  this  able  and  usually  cautious 
chemist  has  for  once  been  hasty  in  his  con¬ 
clusions;  and  several  of  our  ablest  American 
agricultural  writers  seem  to  have  accepted  his 
opinions  without  giving  them  due  consideration. 
The  facts  are  simply  these  : 

A  field  of  11  acres  was  sown  to  winter  wheat, 
and  seeded  down  in  the  spring  with  12  lbs.  per 
acre  of  clover.  The  wheat  yielded  40  bushels 
per  acre.  The  next  year,  on  the  25th  of  June, 
the  clover  was  mown  for  hay.  We  are  told 
that  “  the  best  part  of  the  field  yielded  3  tons 
(6,720  lbs.)  of  clover  hay  per  acre ;  the  whole 
field  averaging  2‘[2  tons  (5,600  lbs.)  per  acre.” 

We  are  not  informed  how  much  land  there 
was  of  the  “  best  part,”  but  assuming  that  it 
was  half  the  field,  the  poorer  part  must  have 
yielded  only  4,480  lbs.  of  hay  per  acre,  or  only 
two-1  birds  as  much  as  the  other.  This  shows 
that  there  was  considerable  difference  in  the 
quality  or  condition  of  the  land. 

After  the  field  was.  mown  for  hay,  it  was  di¬ 
vided  into  two  parts :  one  part  was  mown 
again  for  bay  August  21st,  and  yielded  about 
30  cwt.  (3,360  lbs.)  of  hay  per  acre ;  the  other 
half  was  allowed  to  grow  six  or  seven  weeks 
longer,  and  was  then  (October  8th)  cut  for  seed. 
The  yield  was  a  little  over  51]  *  bushels  of  seed 
per  acre.  Whether  the  clover  allowed  to  grow 
for  seed  was  on  the  richer  or  the  poorer  half  of 


the  field,  we  are  not  informed. 

Dr.  Voelcker  then  analyzed  the  soil.  That 
from  the  part  of  the  field  mown  twice  for  hay, 
contained  per  acre : 


Phosphoric  acid 
Nitrogen . 


1st  six  2d  six  3d  six 
inches,  inches,  inches. 

4,950  2,725  3,575 

3,350  1,875  1,325 


Total,  18 
inches 
deep. 
11,250 
6,550 


The  soil  from  the  part  mown  once  for  hay,  and 
then  for  seed ,  contained  per  acre: 


1st  six  2d  six  3d  six 
inches,  inches,  inches. 


Total,  18 
inches 
deep. 


Phosphoric  acid .  3,975  4,150  3,500  11,625 

Nitrogen .  4,725  3,350  2,226.  10,300 


Dr.  Voelcker  also  ascertained  the  amount  and 
composition  of  the  clover  roots  growing  in  the 
soil  on  the  two  parts  of  the  field.  On  the  part 
mown  twice  for  hay,  the  roots  contained  per  acre 
24‘  |3  lbs.  of  nitrogen. 

On  the  part  mown  once  for  hay,  and  then  f 'ov 
seed,  the  roots  contained  51'|a  lbs.  of  nitrogen 


per  acre. 

These  are  the  facts.  Now,  what  are  the  de¬ 
ductions?  If  I  was  shelling  the  corn  from  a 
couple  of  corn  cribs,  and  should  find  that  one 
crib  contained  100  bushels  of  com  and  the  other 
only  50  bushels,  and  should  find  furthermore  a 
large  rat  in  the  former  and  a  small  one  in  the 
latter,  and  should  send  the  rats  to  a  chemist  for 


analysis,  and  he  should  report  that  the  big  rat 
contained  twice  as  much  nitrogen  as  the  small 
one,  I  should  be  somewhat  surprised  to  find 
that  the  learned  chemist  had  written  an  elabo¬ 
rate  essay  on  the  matter,  giving  the  composition 
of  the  two  samples  of  corn  and  of  the  two  rats, 
closing  witli  the  following  “  summary 

1st.  A  good  rat  removes  from  corn  a  consid¬ 
erable  amount  of  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  ni¬ 
trogen,  and  other  matters  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  our  cultivated  plants. 

2d.  Notwithstanding  the  large  amount  of 
nitrogen  and  other  constituents  of  food  removed 
from  the  corn  in  the  body  of  the  well-grown 
rat,  .there  was  found,  nevertheless,  a  larger 
amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  corn  from  the  crib  in 
which  the  aforesaid  rat  was  grown  than  in  that 
where  the  small  rat  was  found. 

3d.  During  tile  growth  of  the  rat  a  large 
amount  of  com  accumulates  in  the  com  cribs. 

4th.  The  larger  the  rat  the  greater  is  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  corn  in  the  crib. 

Dr.  Voelcker  draws  similar  deductions,  from 
his  experiments  on  clover.  He  says  “an  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  nitrogenous  food  accumulates 
iu  the  soil  during  the  growth  of  clover.”  “  This 
accumulation  of  nitrogenous  plant-food  is,  as 
shown  in  the  preceding  experiments,  much 
greater  when  clover  is  grown  for  seed  than 
when  it  is  made  into  hay.”  “  An  enormous 
quantity  of  nitrogenous  organfc  matter,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  left  in  the  soil  after  the  removal  of 
the  clover  crop.”  This  is  all  very  true.  And 
so  there  was  a  large  amount  of  corn  in  the  com, 
crib  when  the  small  rat  was  found  ;  and  a  still 
larger  amount  when  the  large  rat  was  discov¬ 
ered.  But  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  ■ 
clover  bad  anything  more  to  do  in  producing  - 
this  nitrogenous  matter  in  the  soil  than  the  rat 
had  in  producing  the  com  in  the  crib.  IVe  do  • 
not  know  bow  much  com  there  was  in  the  crib 
before  the  rat  got  into  it;  neither  do  we  know 
how  much  nitrogen  there  was  in  the  soil  before  • 
the  clover  was  sown  ! 

There  was  3,350  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre  in, 
the  first  six  inches  of  soil,  when  the  clover  was 
mown  twice  for  hay,  and  4,725  lbs.  when  it  was 
allowed  to  grow  six  or  seven  weeks  longer  and 
go  to  seed,  or  1,375  lbs.  more  in  the  one  case 
than  the  other!  Dr.  Voelcker  says,  and  says  i 
truly,  that  “  more  leaves  fall  on  the  ground 
when  clover  is  grown  for  seed  than  when  it  is 
mown  for  hay  ;  in  consequence,  more  nitrogen 
is  left  after  clover  seed  than  after  hay,  which 
accounts  for  wheat  yielding  a  better  crop  after 
clover  seed  than  after  hay.”  In  other  words, 
there  was  50  bushels  more  corn  in  the  crib 
where  the  big  rat  was  found — and  it  would  be 
just  as  reasonable  to  attribute  this  increase  to  • 
the  rat  as  it  is  to  attribute  the  increased  amount 
of  nitrogen  in  the  soil,  to  the  fact  that  the 
clover  was  allowed  to  go  to  seed.  To  produce  ■ 
the  extra  1,375  lbs.  of  nitrogen  found  in  the  ■ 
six  inches  of  surface  soil,  would  require  over  • 
one  hundred  tons  of  clover  leaves. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be,  that  the 
part  of  tlie  field  on  which  the  clover  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  to  seed  was  naturally  much  richer 
than  the  other  part,  and  consequently  produced 
more  clover  and  more  clover  roots.  And  if  Dr. 
Voelcker’s  analyses  prove  anything  they  prove 
this— and  nothing  more. 

In  1864,  I  plowed  up  a  field  of  clover  and 
planted  corn.  In  1865,  planted  com  again,  and, 
used  the  cultivator  very  freely  both  years  to 
kill  the  weeds.  In  1866,  sowed  barley,  followed  ■ 
by  wheat,  and  seeded  down  into  clover  in  the  • 


1871.] 
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spring.  Iu  1867,  mowed  the  clover  for  hay, 
and  the  second  crop  for  seed.  In  1868,  mowed 
it  again  for  hay.  After  the  hay  was  off  we 
plowed  half  the  field,  and  allowed  the  other 
half  to  produce  a  second  crop  of  clover.  It 
was  a  wet  season,  and  the  second  crop  of  clover 
grew  splendidly.  I  think  it  would  have  made 
a  ton  of  hay  per  acre.  This  clover  we  plowed 
under . 

The  next  spring  (1870)  the  whole  field  was 
cultivated,  but  not  plowed,  and  sown  with  bar¬ 
ley.  I  could  see  no  difference  in  the  growth  of 
barley  on  the  part  plowed  immediately  after 
hay  harvest,  and  that  when  the  clover  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow  and  then  plowed  under.  After 
the  barley,  the  field  was  plowed  and  sown  to 
winter  wheat.  So  far,  I  can  see  no  difference 
in  the  color  or  growth  of  the  wheat. 

There  was  no  more  labor  expended  on  the 
one  part  of  the  field  than  on  the  other.  The 
only  difference  was,  that  one  was  plowed  be¬ 
fore  the  clover  commenced  to  grow,  and  the 
other  after  the  clover  had  attained  its  growth. 
The  presumption  is,  that  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  a  large  growth  of  clover  was  plowed 
under,  there  was  no  more  nitrogen  or  other 
plant-food  in  the  soil  on  one  part  of  the  field 
than  on  the  other.  The  plant-food  organized 
in  the  clover  was  simply  taken  out  of  the  soil, 
and  was  merely  returned  when  plowed  under. 
Had  the  part  of  the  field  plowed  immediately 
after  harvest  been  harrowed,  cultivated,  and 
then  plowed  again  in  the  fall,  and  otherwise 
exposed  to  the  decomposing  influences  of  the 
atmosphere,  I  believe  more  plant-food  would 
have  been  developed  from  the  soil  than  on  the 
part  where  the  clover  was  allowed  growth. 
This  probably  would  not  be  the  case  in  poor, 
sandy  land;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  clay 
loams,  which  abounded  in  latent  plant-food, 
would  become  richer  from  being  worked  and 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere  than  from  the  mere 
growth  of  clover.  If  there  is  any  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  I  would  like  to  have  it  produced. 

I  believe  in  clover.  No  one  has  written  more 
in  its  favor  as  a  renovating  crop.  We  cannot 
grow  too  much  of  it.  But  it  should  all  be 
consumed  on  the  farm,  and  in  addition,  the 
clay-land  farmer  should  “  fall-fallow  ”  as  much 
land  as  he  can.  I  am  satisfied,  though  I 
admit  the  evidence  is  not  conclusive,  that  fall¬ 
fallowing  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  facts 
of  scientific  farming  than  the  practice  of  plow¬ 
ing  under  clover. 

A  young  man  in  Wisconsin  has  a  farm  of  150 
acres,  45  acres  cleared,  and  the  rest  what  was 
called  oak  openings,  but  the  young  trees  have 
grown  up  thickly.  He  asks  a  number  of  ques¬ 
tions,  which  I  will  give  in  the  Agriculturist  in 
hopes  of  drawing  out  the  opinions  of  those 
who  have  had  more  experience  on  the  points 
than  I  have,  1st,  “What  kind  of  grass  would 
do  to  sow  under  fruit-trees,  so  as  to  make  pas¬ 
ture?” — There  is  no  grass  which  will  afford 
much  nutriment  when  grown  in  the  shade.  I 
should  try  Kentucky  blue  grass.  2d.  “  What 
is  the  best  treatment  for  blind  staggers  in  pigs  ?” 
— Let  the  pigs  have  cool  pens,  clean  troughs, 
fresh  water,  the  run  of  a  good  clover  pasture, 
and  a  moderate  allowance  of  cooked  meal, 
either  of  oats,  barley,  or  corn.  A  gallon  or  two 
of  water,  sprinkled  over  each  pig  every  day  in 
hot  weather,  is  also  excellent.  In  case  of  a 
violent  attack,  give  a  tablespoonful  of  castor- 
oil  for  a  100  lb.  pig,  and  if  there  is  much 
prostration,  give  from  two  to  three  table¬ 


spoonfuls  to  half  a  pint  of  whiskey,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  pig  and  the  urgency  of  the  case. 

3d.  “  What  books  on  the  horse,  cow,  sheep, 
pig,  poultry,  would  you  recommend  for  general 
uses ;  also  on  manures,  crops,  etc.  ?” — The  best 
general  work  for  a  young  farmer  is  the  new 
edition  of  “  Allen’s  American  Farm  Book.” 
Youatt’s  books  on  the  horse,  cattle,  and  sheep, 
are  all  good  [as  is  “  Harris  on  the  Pig.” — Ed.]. 
On  sheep,  especially  fine  wools,  “Randall’s 
Practical  Shepherd  ”  is  the  best  work  in  the 
English  language.  I  do  not  know  much  about 
the  poultry  books.  But  I  suppose  “Wright’s 
Practical  Poultry  Keeper”  is  as  good  as  any. 
We  have  no  book  on  manures.  “Boussingault’s 
Rural  Economy  ”  treats  the  subject  with  great 
ability,  and  is  otherwise  worthy  the  study  of 
every  intelligent  farmer. 

4th.  “  Are  Norway  oats  and  Alsike  clover, 
humbugs?  or  are  they  worth  trying?” — Better 
first  try  to  get  your  farm  clean  and  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  and  then  if  you  have  time,  energy,  and 
money  to  try  new  things,  do  so. 

5th.  “  Wlrat  shall  I  do  with  my  woodland,  so 
that  I  can  keep  it  as  woodland,  and  yet  get  grass 
on  it  ?” — Thin  it  out  to  let  in  the  sun.  Sow 
on  some  timothy  and  blue  grass  seed.  Let  the 
cattle  brouse  the  young  under-brush.  I  imagine 
the  result  will  be  inferior  grass  and  inferior 
timber.  But  I  have  no  experience. 

6th.  “Will  farm  machinery  pay  at  first?" — 
I  should  buy  as  little  machinery  as  possible. 
In  my  experience,  with  a  few  exceptions,  it 
costs  as  much,  with  ordinary  hired  help,  to  do 
work  by  machinery  as  by  hand.  I  asked  a 
farmer  who  has  had  considerable  experience 
with  machines,  if  they  paid  ?  “If  bought  with 
good  judgment,”  he  replied,  “and  used  with 
great  care,  I  think  they  do.”  A  farmer  can  lose 
more  by  using  a  broken,  one-tined  fork,  a  dull, 
rusty  hoe,  a  worn-out  ax,  and  a  battered-up 
spade  than  he  can  save  by  using  a  machine  to 
saw  wood  or  a  reaper  to  cut  his  grain.  A  small 
farmer  had  better  hire  the  work  done  with  a 
machine  than  to  buy  the  machine  himself. 

Our  correspondent  in  Missouri  is  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  our  answer  to  his  question  about 
curry-combs.  He  says :  “  I  encourage  the 
rolling  of  my  horses  and  mules,  and  as  soon  as 
the  harness  is  off,  they  always  take  a  good  roll 
in  the  stable-lot.  But  they  sometimes  select 
places  to  roll  where  I  do  not  wish  them.  In 
my  pasture  there  are  some  clay  banks,  and 
whenever  they  can,  they  prefer  to  roll  there ; 
and  when  the  ground  is  wet,  they  get  a  coat  of 
clay  on  them  which  all  the  straw  in  the  country 
cannot  rub  off,  and  which,  when  it  gets  dry  on 
their  backs,  will  be  so  hard  as  almost  to  pull 
the  hair  out  if  you  try  to  curry  it  off.  I  gener¬ 
ally  wash  them  clean,  but  am  always  afraid  of 
their  catching  cold.” — I  do  not  see  how  I  can 
help  him.  I  think  I  should  scrape  as  much  of 
the  mud  off  as  possible  before  it  got  dry,  and 
then  remove  the  remainder  after  it  was  dry  with 
a  curry-comb.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that 
if  the  horses  were  well  curried  and  cleaned 
every  day,  they  would  not  be  so  much  inclined 
to  roll  on  the  wet  clay.  A  Welchman,  who 
went  into  Shropshire  to  work  during  harvest, 
was  much  surprised  at  finding  that  an  English¬ 
man  combed  his  hair  every  morning.  “Why,” 
said  he,  “  I  only  comb  mine  once  a  week,  on 
Sunday,  and  it  is  an  awful  job.  I  don’t  see 
how  you  can  find  time  to  do  it  every  day.” 

The  Chester  White  breeder  in  Iowa,  who 
thought  I  was  “grinding  my  ax”  in  recom¬ 
mending  Berkshire  pigs,  has  written  another 


letter  in  reply  to  our  remarks,  which  exhibits 
more  candor  and  courtesy.  He  claims  that 
“  the  Chester  White,  or  Magie  pigs,  will  pro¬ 
duce  wore  pork,  and  as  good  pork,  at  six  months 
ora  year  old,  according  to  the  amount  of  food 
consumed ,  than  cither  the  Berkshire  or  Suffolk 
pig.” — Possibly  this  is  true,  though  I  should 
hardly  expect  it.  But  this  is  not  the  point  I 
make.  We  have  some  thirty  million  pigs  in 
the  United  States.  They  are  kept  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  pork  and  lard.  Confessedly,  there 
is  great  room  for  improvement.  Of  these  thirty 
million  pigs,  29.975,000  are  what  may  be  called 
“  common  pigs.”  They  are  of  no  distinct 
breed.  Now,  we  have  to  select  from  them  this 
fall — say  5,000,000  sows  to  breed  from.  I  do 
not  know  how  it  is  elsewhere,  butiu  this  neigh¬ 
borhood,  if  I  wanted  to  get  a  score  of  sows  to 
raise  pigs  to  fatten,  I  should  have  no  difficulty 
in  finding  just  what  I  wanted— vigorous,  healthy 
sows  of  fair  size,  that  would  probably  prove 
good  breeders  and  good  milkers.  Now,  having 
got  my  sows,  what  breed  shall  I  cross  them 
with  ?  My  object,  mark  you,  is  simply  to  raise 
pigs  for  the  pork  barrel.  Shall  I  use  a  Chester 
White,  a  Magie,  or  other  large,  coarse  breed? 
or  shall  I  use  a  small,  highly  refined,  thorough¬ 
bred  boar?  I  advocate  the  latter  course.  It  is 
in  accordance  with  well-established  principles 
of  breeding,  and  confirmed  by  general  experi¬ 
ence  and  observation.  “But  why  do  you  make 
this  point,”  asks  our  Iowa  correspondent,  “  when 
you  admit  that  the  thorough-bred  is  preferable 
to  half-breeds  or  grades?”  I  never  have  admit¬ 
ted  anything  of  the  kind,  when  pigs  are  raised 
solely  for  the  butcher.  For  producing  pork,  I 
should  never  dream  of  keeping  thorough-breds, 
A  thorough-bred  boar  is  of  great  value  for  im¬ 
proving  our  common  stock,  and  that  is  all. 

This  Chester  White  breeder  seems  to  think 
that  I  am  “prejudiced”  against  this  breed  of 
pigs.  It  is  not  so.  I  wish  they  were  far  more 
common  than  they  are.  If  I  was  obliged  to 
raise  my  own  sows  from  which  to  raise  pigs  for 
the  butcher,  I  think  I  should  get  a  Chester 
White  boar  and  a  Magie  sow;  and  the  sows 
from  this  cross  I  would  put  to  a  thorough-bred 
Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  boar.  If  the  offspring 
was  not  fine  enough,  I  should  select  some  of 
the  best  sows  and  mate  them  with  a  thorough¬ 
bred  Essex  boar.  I  think  this  last  cross  would 
give  me  the  perfection  of  pigs  for  the  butcher. 
And  after  that  I  should  merely  have  to  repeat 
the  process.  Such  pigs  I  should  expect  to  fat¬ 
ten  more  rapidly  (because  they  would  eat 
more),  and  to  be  in  every  way  more  profitable 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  raising  pork  than  any 
thorough  bred  Essex,  Berkshire,  or  Yorkshire. 


Horses  in  Summer. — Farm  work  during  the 
hot  summer  months,  requires  only  the  lightest 
harness.  Wooden  collars  are  now  used  with 
great  comfort  to  the  horse.  Iu  the  city  of  New 
York  the  harness  worn  by  the  street  railroad 
horses  is  as  scant  as  is  consistent  with  the  work 
they  have  to  perform.  No  breeching  is  used, 
and  hip-straps  are  dispensed  wilh.  Teams  may 
often  be  seen  plowing  in  the  hot  days  of  July 
and  August,  in  the  same  harness  they  wore  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter.  This  is  unnecessary,  nay  some¬ 
times  it  amounts  to  positive  cruelty.  Remove 
every  superfluous  strap,  take  away  the  back- 
strap  and  crupper-band  and  let  the  air  circulate 
freely  around  the  body.  At  night  when  w'ork 
is  over,  wash  the  sweat  and  dust  from  the  legs 
and  thighs  of  the  horse  ;  a  dash  of  water  on  his 
flanks  would  be  grateful  to  him.  Let  his  stable 
be  airy  and  clean,  with  a  bed  of  clean  straw. 
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Kindness  to  these  serviceable  animals  is  the 
truest  economy.  Besides,  we  feel  better  when 
our  horses  are  made  comfortable  ;  the  sensation 
is  akin  to  that  derived  from  the  doing  of  a  be¬ 
nevolent  action.  A  sensitive  man  cannot  see  a 
horse  sweating  under  and  galled  by  a  heavy 
harness  during  the  intense  heat  of  a  summer’s 
day,  without  sympathy  and  pity,  nor  can  he 
retire  to  rest  with  an  easy  conscience,  knowing 
that  his  faithful  servants  in  the  stable  are 
improperly  cared  for  and  suffering.  “  The 
righteous  man  regardeth  the  life  of  his  beast.” 


\  |\ 


HOUSE  APRON. 

Aprons  for  Horses. 

Though  rarely  seen  in  the  country,  aprons 
are  a  much  needed  addition  to  the  harness. 
They  may  be  made  of  cloth,  a  piece  or  carpet, 
or  tanned  sheepskin.  Suspend  them  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  collar  and  allow  them  to  reach 
the  knees.  A  cloth  fastened  under  the  jaws 
suspended  from  the  throat-latch  to  the  curb 
strap  by  short  strings,  is  also  highly  necessary 
as  a  protection  from  the  pertinacious  attacks  of 
the  Bot-fly.  "With  this  and  the  apron,  the  weari¬ 
some  and  irritating  attentions  of  this  abomina¬ 
ble  pest  will  be  greatly  mitigated.  The  plow¬ 
man  will  also  be  much  relieved  by  the  absence 
of  the  frantic  efforts  of  the  suffering  horse  to 
rid  himself  of  his  relentless  enemy. 


An  Implement  for  Cutting  Tussocks. 

In  reclaiming  bog  meadows,  the  first  thing 
after  draining  and  removing  the  water  is  to  get 
rid  of  the  unsightly  tussocks.  This  is  a  slow  and 
wearisome  process,  when  undertaken  by  hand- 
labor.  We  have  used  with  great  satisfaction  a 
hoe,  suitable  for  a  pair  of  horses,  made  some¬ 
thing  like  a  horse-shovel  or  scraper,  as  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  engraving.  The  cutting  part  was 


CUTTER  FOR  TUSSOCKS. 

made  of  a  used-up  mill-saw,  ground  sharp ;  the 
frame  and  attachments  were  all  home-made. 
If  good,  white  oak  timber  is  used,  it  can  be 
made  light  enough  to  be  quite  easily  handled. 
When  cut,  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  these  tus¬ 


socks  is  to  pile  them  up,  let  them  dry,  set  fire  to 
them,  and  heap  damp  muck  ,on  them  so  that 
they  may  burn  slowly.  The  ashes  of  slowly 
burnt  materials  are  much  richer  in  fertilizing 
elements  than  Those  resulting  from  a  hot,  quick 
combustion,  and  the  ashes  of  these  otherwise 
almost  imperishable  things,  thus  burnt,  would 
be  valuable.  The  surface  once  well  dried  and 
leveled,  reclamation  becomes  a  simple  process. 


A  Deep,  Loose  Soil. 


A  deep,  loose  soil  can  only  be  had  by  sub¬ 
soiling  or  trench-plowing.  Trench-plowing  is 
fitted  only  for  very  deep  and  rich  soil,  in  which 
the  subsoil  is  equally  fertile  with  the  surface. 
Where  there  is  but  a  shallow  depth  of  fertile 
soil,  the  work  of  subsoiling  must  be  performed 
before  it  can  be  improved  in  depth.  This  is 
generally  done  by  means  of  a  subsoil  plow  fol¬ 
lowing  in  the  furrow,  and  necessitates,  the  use 
of  an  extra  team.  This  is  an  obstacle  which  is 
insurmountable  on  the  great  majority  of  farms. 
To  provide  a  means  of  accomplishing  the  im¬ 
portant  work  of  loosening  the  soil  below  the 
bottom  of  the  furrow,  we  have  hit  upon  the  ex¬ 
pedient  here  described.  The  attachment  here 
figured  may  be  affixed  to  almost  any  plow. 
Three  bolts  fasten  it  to  the  landside  of  the  plow 
on  the  inside;  the  arrangement  of  the  bolt¬ 
holes  should  permit  the  teeth  only,  to  project 
beneath  the  sole — a  small  block  of  wood  will 
be  necessary  to  be  laid  between  it  and  the  land- 
side,  to  correspond  with  the  flange  generally 
found  at  the  bottom  of  plows  on  the  inside. 
The  draft  is  not  materially  increased,  and  the 
plow  holds  the  ground  more 
JaBr  .  steadily.  The  teeth,  two  in 
JgjSf  number,  and  about  four  inches 
■  apart,  should  be  of  steel,  and 

Jnffm  •  J  should  be  kept  sharp  in  front ; 
^  ^  the  rest  is  of  wrought  iron.  A 
blacksmith  can  make  the 
affair  at  a  cost  of  something  over  one  dollar. 

The  constant  use  of  this  addition  to  the  plow 
will  loosen  the  subsoil,  and  allow  it  to  be  turned 
over  and  intermixed  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three 
inches  deeper  each  year.  It  will  dry  the  soil  by 
thus  loosening  it,  in  a  degree  gaining  some  of 
the  benefits  of  underdraining,  without  any  of 
its  cost.  But  its  great  advantage  is,  tl'iat  it  will 
gradually  break  up  the  hard  stratum  of  soil 
which  has  been  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow  by  continued  plowing  and  trampling,  and 
permit  the  penetration  of  roots  into  the  subsoil, 
without  unnecessarily  bringing  it  to  the  surface. 


Seed  Wheats. 


By  the  time  this  number  of  the  Agriculturist 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers  all  over  the  United 
States,  they  will  be  casting  about 
where  to  get  their  seed  wheat.  We 
wrould  suggest  that  it  would  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  experiment  a  little  with 
fresh  seed.  It  has  been  found  that 
seed  procured  from  a  distance — either 
greater  or  less — has  been  used  with 
profit,  and  generally  it  has  been  found 
that  seeds  brought  from  a  northern 
locality  have  been  more  profitable  than  those 
from  a  southern  one.  Doubtless  the  continued 
use  of  the  same  seed  on  the  same  ground  leads 
surely,  though  gradually,  to  deterioration  in  the 
crops.  Farmers  have  changed  seed  with  neigh¬ 
bors  only  a  few  miles  distant,  with  advantage. 

As  to  varieties  there  is  abundant  room  for 
choice.  The  white  or  amber  varieties  furnish  a 


valuable  grain  for  the  first  quality  of  flour,  and 
millers  are  glad  to  see  such  wheats  coming  to 
them ;  but  they  require  good  soil  and  good  prep¬ 
aration,  as  well  as  early  sowing,  or  drilling  in, 
all  of  which  will  prevent  heaving  by  frost  in 
ordinary  winters.  We  have  found  the  Treadwell 
a  very  profitable  wheat,  stooling  thickly,  and 
proof  against  the  midge,  but  very  subject  to 
heaving  on  undrained  ground.  It  has  yielded 
with  us  over  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre  on 
what  was  two  years  previously  a  badly  used  up 
field.  This  wheat  has  the  peculiarity  of  pro¬ 
ducing  smooth  and  bearded  heads  from  the 
same  stool,  and  a  field  of  it  would  look  to  the 
uninitiated  as  if  it  were  badly  mixed.  The 
grain  is  small  and  therefore  heavy,  weighing 
60  lbs.  to  the  struck  bushel.  The  Diehl  is  also 
a  favorite  wheat  with  us;  it,  too,  requires  good 
farming  to  secure  a  good  crop.  In  fact,  we 
cannot  mention  a  wheat  that  does  not  require 
good  culture,  though  some  varieties  seem  to 
stand  neglect  better  than  others.  The  old  Lan¬ 
caster  Red  is  a  favorite  in  some  districts,  and 


GRINDSTONE  FRAME. 

we  have  seen  fair  crops  on  what  we  should  call 
poor  farms.  Aim  to  get  a  trial  piece  well  pre¬ 
pared  this  fall,  and  sow  it  with  some  new,  well 
recommended  wheat.  In  every  neighborhood 
there  is  usually  some  go-ahead  farmer  who  has 
been  experimenting,  and  has  some  seed  to  offer. 
Encourage  him  by  trying  his  seed  if  of  promis¬ 
ing  quality,  he  will  then  make  other  trials. 

— ■-  <  t  Pn  i  »  » - - 

A  Grindstone  Frame  and  Trough. 


The  sides  of  the  frame  are  made  of  stout 
plank,  the  bottom  is  of  galvanized  sheet-iron, 
nailed  on  close  enough  to  be  water-tight,  and 
brought  up  in  front  sufficiently  high  to  protect 
the  person  using  it  from  being  spattered  with 
the  dirty  water.  The  blocks  on  the  sides  are 
screwed  on,  and,  as  the  stone  wears  down,  one 
or  both  may  be  removed.  The  ordinary  fric¬ 
tion-roller  hangings  are  used.  A  peg  in  the 
lowest  part  of  the  side  lets  out  the  water  when 
necessary,  which  should  be  when  done  with. 


BARN  BARROW. 

A  Barn  Barrow  for  Fodder,  etc. 


The  engraving  which  is  here  given  is  of  a 
barrow,  that  we  have  found  very  useful.  Its 
structure  will  be  understood  without  any  ex¬ 
tended  description.  The  handles  being  long — 
four  feet,  the  whole  barrow  being  eight  feet — a 
large  load  can  be  wheeled  by  one  man.  If  used 
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for  carrying  grass,  a  light  rack  may  be  set  up  on 
it.  It  will  be  found  useful  in  the  feeding  alley,  or 
in  the  field  where  only  a  few  animals  are  kept. 
If  made  of  stout  stuff,  it  will  be  found  capable 
of  bearing  several  bags  of  grain  at  a  load. 


■sr-C-tsn 


Fig.  1. — TREE  WITH  CROOKED  TRUNK. 


Implements  for  Moving  Stone. 


A  very  easily  constructed  and  liandy  boat  for 
moving  large  stones  may  be  made  as  follows : 
Select  a  couple  of  small  trees,  six  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter— oak  or  hard  maple  is  best — with  crook- 


Fig.  2. — stone  boat. 


ed  stems,  like  that  in  figure  1.  Hew  the  sides, 
if  desired — it  will  make  it  lighter.  At  the 
crook,  bevel  the  insides  for  a  few  inches  so  as 
to  allow  sufficient  spread  to  the  hinder  ends 
(fig.  2).  Pin  with  a  two-inch  pin  at  the  “  nose,” 
and  wedge  firmly.  Put  another  two-incli  pin 
about  a  foot  further 
back ;  this  is  also  to  be 
wedged  firmly.  This 
pin  is  to  fasten  the  chain 
on  to  draw  logs.  A 
couple  of  cross-pieces 
are  then  to  be  spiked  or 
pinned  on,  and  the  boat 
is  ready  for  use.  This 
is  a  useful  vehicle  for 
moving  plows  or  har¬ 
rows  from  field  to  field, 
and  a  very  large  stone 
may  be  rolled  on  to  it 
with  a  cant-hook,  and 
afterwards  easily  moved 
off.  A  deck  of  plank 
may  be  laid  on  with  its 
sides  slightly  raised,  and 
a  ton  of  small  stones 
may  be  taken  at  a  time. 
Much  lifting  and  much 
back-ache  may  be  saved 
by  using  such  a  “boat,” 
rather  than  a  wagon 
Fig.  3.— cant-hook.  or  carf}  and  it  may  be 

made  in  an  hour  or  two  without  laying  out  a 
cent  for  materials.  A  cant-liook  (fig.  3)  may  be 
made  with  a  long  handspike  to  which  is  attach¬ 
ed  a  grab-hook,  by  means  of  a  short,  stout  rope 
or  piece  of  chain ;  once  get  hold  of  a  stone  with 
this  and  it  must  come  or  something  will  break. 


An  Egg  Farm. 

by  h.  u.  stoddard. —  Third  Article. 

The  distance  once  around  to  each  station 
amounts  to  several  miles,  and  the  rounds  must 
be  made  four  or  five  times  at  least  every  day. 
The  distance  would  be  too  great  for  the  attend¬ 
ant  to  walk  over,  even  if  empty-handed,  and 
transporting  grain  and  —  -- 
water  without  a  team 
would  be  out  of  the 
question.  A  supply  of 
water  through  pipes, 
connecting  with  each 
station,  would  be  too 
costly,  especially  as  they 
would  be  idle  when  the 
land  was  cultivated.  A 
running  stream  conduct¬ 
ed  in  an  open  ditch  to 
each  building  would  freeze  in  winter,  make 
the  ground  near  its  banks  too  damp,  and  be  in 
the  way  of  plowing,  moving  buildings  and  other 
operations;  besides,  few  lots  suitable  in  other 
respects  can  be  found  where  the  slope  of  ground 
with  water  supply  at  top  admit  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  such  an  aqueduct.  Each  flock  of  fowls 
needs  a  pailful  of  water  daily,  taking  account 
of  the  evaporation  in  hot  weather,  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  emptying  the  drinking  vessels  at  night 
in  winter  to  prevent  freezing.  Such  an  amount 
of  water  could  not  well  be  carried  by  hand. 

The  most  convenient  wagon  for  our  use  is 
that  sometimes  kept  for  moving  stone  at  quar¬ 
ries,  and  called  a  stone-cutter’s  dray,  shown  in 
figure  1.  In  Maine,  such  are  used  very  com¬ 
monly  to  carry  timber  about  saw-mills,  aud  on 
short  routes  where  no  stumps  or  stones  are 
to  be  passed  over,  thus  saving  much  li fling. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  driver  should  ride  the 
ten-rod  stages  between  the  fowl-houses  to 
lighten  his  labor,  and  that  the  team  should  trot 
to  save  time.  But  to  climb  in  and  out  of  an 
ordinary  wagon  to  ride  ten  rods,  would  in¬ 
volve  more  exertion  than  walking.  Besides, 
the  labor  of  lifting  grain  in  and  out  will  be 
much  less  in  a  low  wagon ;  the  water-cask 
may  be  filled  and  drawn  from  readily,  and  it  is 
especially  convenient  in  gathering  dry  earth. 
The  vehicle  should  be  built  just  heavy  enough 
to  support  a  barrel  of  water,  five  or  six  bushels 
of  grain,  and  the  driver;  or  when  rigged  for 
earth,  the  amount  designed  to  be  carried  is 
about  equal  to  an  ordinary  horse-cart  load.  It 
is  not  intended  to  be  used  off  the  premises  at 
all,  and  as  there  are  no  stones,  hummocks,  or 
the  like,  and  no  deep 
ruts,  the  body  is  set  so 
as  to  clear  the  ground 
by  only  8  inches  (10 
inches  are  allowed  in 
the  Maine  wagons). 

The  body  is  12  feet 
long,  and  4  feet  2  inch¬ 
es  wide  behind,  aud  3 
feet  wide  in  front,  the 
tapering  shape  being 
necessary  to  give  a 
chance  to  turn  the 
wagon  without  cramp¬ 
ing;  and  the  turning  is 
also  facilitated  by  making  the  axle-trees  so  long 
that  the  wheels  track  5  feet  7  inches,  or  about 
4  inches  wider  than  a  common  liorse-cart.  The 
side-boards  are  but  G  inches  wide — the  aim 
being  to  keep  as  near  the  ground  as  possible — 
and  of  two-inch  plank,  serving  as  part  of  the 
body  frame.  Four  cross-pieces  underneath, 
fastened  to  the  side-boards  by  stout  clamp  bolts, 


complete  the  frame ;  and  the  whole  is  so  con¬ 
structed  that  no  part  of  the  body  projects  from 
under  the  side-boards,  the  compactness  of  shape 
serving  a  useful  purpose  when  we  come  to  load 
dry  earth.  The  rear  axle-tree  is  made  in  one 
piece  of  wrought  iron  2  inches  square.  The 
king-bolt  should  be  made  stout,  and  allowed  to 
turn  freely  in  the  forward  axle-tree.  To  carry 


eggs  without  breakage,  a  movable  stand  for  the 
egg-basket,  furnished  with  springs,  can  be  set 
in  the  wagon.  A  low  sled  may  take  the  place 
of  the  wagon  when  the  season  requires  it. 

The  road  may  be  constructed  quite  narrow, 
as  there  will  be  no  occasion  to  pass  other  teams; 
and  an  easy  way  to  raise  a  path  sufficiently  to 
avoid  wet  is,  to  plow  a  strip  of  ground  a  num¬ 
ber  of  times  over,  always  throwing  the  furrows 


Fig.  2. — SHOVEL. 


towards  the  center,  and  the  rounded  ridges  thus 
made  with  ditches  on  each  side  is  to  remain  in 
the  field  permanently,  and  may  be  cropped  with 
the  rest  of  the  land  if  desired.  The  wheels  of 
the  wagon  are  made  with  very  wide  tires,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration,  and  must  not  be 
driven  in  the  same  track  twice  in  succession, 
but  used  as  rollers  to  smooth  down  the  whole 
ridge,  for  there  must  be  no  deep  ruts  to  cause 
the  wagon-body  to  graze  the  ground. 


3. — LOADING  DRY  EARTH. 

poultry  business,  and  that  invaluable  inven¬ 
tion  the  earth-closet,  but  for  preparing  absorb¬ 
ents  and  litter  for  stables  and  pig-pens.  The 
best  farmers  are  first  learning  to  use  dry  earth 
for  all  their  animals,  not  only  for  the  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  health  of  the  stock,  but  to  lighten  the 
labor  of  attendance,  substitute  a  cheap  litter  for 
straw,  and  save  every  particle  of  manure. 


To  gather  and  store  dry  earth,  the  following 
plan  is  submitted  as  available  not  only  for  the 


Fig. 
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The  spot  of  ground  set  apart  for  the  dry- 
earth  harvest  should  be  kept  free  from  weeds 
and  turf,  and  harrowed  as  shallow  as  possible, 
using  a  harrow  with  numerous  very  short  teeth. 
The  ground  should  not  have  been  plowed  for  a 
year,  the  object  being  to  pulverize  it  only  at  the 
surface,  for  in  this  way  the  top  soil  can  be  bet¬ 
ter  kept  from  absorbing  moisture  from  below, 
reversing  the  usual  maxims  of  tillage.  There  is 
seldom  a  summer  without  several  weeks  when 
the  soil  for  a  couple  of  inches  is  almost  dry. 
This  is  the  time  to  proceed  with  the  work.  The 
implements  used  are  a  wide  scraper  (fig.  4)  5 
feet  x  10  inches,  and  a  shovel  (fig.  3)  2  feet  3 
inches  x  2  feet.  They  are  made  lighter  than 


Fig.  4. — SCRAPER  FOR  DRY  EARTH, 
similar  ones  designed  to  work  among  stones 
and  gravel,  and  both  are  intended  to  be  always 
used  in  a  nearly  perpendicular  position,  and 
therefore  the  backs  need  not  be  shod  for  wear, 
as  is  usual  with  team  shovels  and  scrapers. 

They  are  both  built  of  wood,  edged  and 
bound  with  iron.  The  shovel  is  made  some¬ 
what  concave,  being  designed  to  move  a  pretty 
full  load  for  a  short  distance  ;  the  scraper  which 
only  skims  the  surface  is  made  straight.  A  rope 
is  substituted  for  the  iron  bail  for  draft  attach¬ 
ment  in  the  shovel  to  make  it  lighter,  and  for 


Fig.  5.— PLATFORM  FOR  DRYING  EARTH. 

the  same  reason  the  iron  edge  and  bands  are 
thin.  The  mass  moved  being  very  dry,  light, 
and  mellow,  admits  of  a  rather  slight  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  implement;  and  as  this  is  to  be 
used  by  backing  the  team  at  every  shovelful, 
and  pulling  the  shovel  back  by  hand,  as  little 
weight  as  possible  is  desirable.  The  wooden 
rod  connecting  the  two  crooked  handles  of  the 
shovel  is  essential,  serving  as  a  convenient 
handle  in  backing.  Now,  during  a  time  of  dry 
weather,  by  harrowing  your  ground  with  the 
short-toothed  harrow  half  a  dozen  times  on  a 
hot  day,  the  soil  will  become  sufficiently  pul¬ 
verized,  and  also  advanced  one  stage  in  dry¬ 
ness.  The  next  day — watching  the  weather  as 

closely  as  a  hay 
in  akcr  —  hitch 
your  horse  to  the 
scraper,  and  try 
to  scrape  one  inch 

Fig.  6.— BOTTOM  OF  DRAY.  cleep)  no  more) 

and  gather  the  earth  into  small  winrows, 
extending  regularly  across  the  field,  the  oper¬ 
ation  being  like  raking  hay.  Next  make  the 
team  follow  the  winrows,  and  cock  the  dirt  into 
heaps  of  a  cart-load  each.  Now,  you  have 
piles  of  earth  nearly  dry,  but  they  will  not  grow 
any  drier  until  placed,  so  that  moisture  cannot  be 
absorbed  from  below.  Platforms  of  boards(fig.  5), 

8  feet  square,  and  built  wedge-shaped,  and  14 
inches  high  at  the  highest  part,  are  now  drawn 


by  the  team  upon  the  joists  which  form  the 
sides  and  serve  as  runners,  and  located  one  by 
each  heap  with  the  thin  edge  towards  it. 

Attach  the  team  to  the  shovel  by  a  rope 
about  12  feet  long,  and  transfer  the  earth  to  the 
platforms,  heaping  the  first  shovelful  upon  the 
edge  next  the  pile  to  cover  it,  so  that  it  may 
not  obstruct  the  shovel.  The  platforms  should 
be  on  the  north  side  of  the  heaps  at  the  com¬ 
mencement,  so  as  to  slope  toward  the  south, 
and  afford  direct  exposure  to  the  sum  In  two 
or  three  days  of  fine  weather  tlie  piles  will  be 
nearly  as  free  from  moisture  as  if  kiln-dried,  if 
the  earth  has  been  well  pulverized,  for  it  is  so 
loose  and  porous  that  the  moisture  from  the 
bottom  finds  its  way  to  the  surface 
as  fast  as  the  latter  dries.  If  the 
weather  becomes  threatening,  house 
the  earth  without  waiting  for  further 
drying,  or  cover  with  hay-caps,  ac¬ 
cording  to  circumstances.  When 
ready  for  housing,  draw  the  wagon 
close  to  the  north  side  of  the  plat¬ 
form,  and  connect  the  two  with  a 
skid  5  feet  x  14  inches,  with  teeth 
projecting  over  the  body  to  hold  up 
the  shovel,  aud  let  the  earth  drop 
through.  The  same  length  of  rope 
between  the  horse  aud  shovel  will  be  needed  as 
when  piling  earth  upon  the  platforms.  Fig.  3 
shows  the  manner  of  loading. 

The  flooring  of  the  wagon,  when  used  for 
carrying  feed  and  water,  consists  of  movable 
boards,  which  are  taken  out  with  the  hind  board 
when  preparing  to  haul  earth,  and  l‘|5-inch 
planks,  5  inches  wide,  with  planed  edges  fitting 
accurately,  are  substituted.  One  end  of  each 
plank  projects  a  few  inches  behind  the  body 
(fig.  6),  and  is  so  narrowed  that  a  handspike  may 
be  inserted  between  the  planks.  By  prying  them 
up  one  at  a  time,  the  wagon 
is  readily  unloaded.  There 
will  not  be  any  appreciable 
leakage  between  the  planks  in 
hauling  40  or  50  rods,  and,  to 
save  travel,  the  earth  plat 
should  not  be  more  than  that 
distance  from  the  store-room 
at  farthest.  An  underground  basement  in  the 
granary  of  the  establishment  is  the  proper 
store-room,  and,  by  driving  in  above,  the  load 
may  be  discharged  through  a  trap-door  in 
the  floor  into  a  capacious  hopper-shaped  bin. 
Underneath  the  bin  should  be  space  to  drive  in 
winter  the  wagon  or  sled,  and,  by  pulling  a 
slide,  let  the  earth  fall  until  a  load  is  obtained  to 
be  carried  to  the  stations.  In  this  way  the 
earth  is  pulverized,  heaped  upon  the  drying 
platforms,  loaded  upon  the  wagon,  transferred 
to  the  bin,  and  re-loaded,  without  touching  a 
liand-sliovel  to  it  at  all.  The  wagon  may  be 
loaded  with  the  aid  of  the  team  shovel  in  less 
than  three  minutes.  The  farmer  may  make  an 
earth-bin,  of  the  kind  described,  in  his  barn 
cellar  under  a  trap  in  the  barn  floor.  The 
earth,  upon  a  tract  of  such  mellow  loam  as  is 
suitable  for  poultry,  will  become,  by  pulverizing 
and  drying,  reduced  completely  to  dust.  The 
loading  and  unloading  by  team  power  not  only 
srves  labor,  but  overcomes  the  difficulties  in- 
se  arable  from  shoveling  such  a  light  powder, 
tin  t  flies  at  the  least  wind.  Of  course  only 
slii.  it  pulverization  will  be  best  in  preparing 
dirt  for  the  earth-closet  and  stable,  but  for 
pou  try  the  finer  the  better.  In  the  fall,  when 
dry  weather  gives  opportunity,  labor  may  be 
still  further  saved  by  scraping  heaps  of  dry 
earth  directly  upon  the  winter  sites  of  the  fowl- 
houses,  aud  drawing  as  many  of  the  latter  as 


are  rendered  tenautless  by  the  sale  of  tlie  old 
stock  upon  the  heaps,  where  the  earth  can  re¬ 
main  sheltered  awaiting  the  new  flocks  of  pul¬ 
lets,  aud  no  wagon  is  needed  at  all  for  the 
earth  in  that  case. 

After  the  dry  earth  has  been  used  in  the 
houses  through  the  winter,  the  final  disposition 
of  it  must  be  made  in  the  spring,  as  much  with 
an  eye  to  labor-saving  as  in  collecting  it.  The 
fowl-houses  are  to  be  pried  up  to  loosen  their 
sills  from  the  dust-heap  in  which  they  are  em¬ 
bedded,  and  drawn  off  to  summer  quarters. 
Then  the  earth,  mixed  with  the  manure,  is  to 
be  first  moved  with  the  shovel,  and  scattered 
about  the  immediate  vicinity,  one  shovelful  in 
a  place.  The  scraper  is  next  in  requisition  to 
spread  these  heaps,  and  the  harrow  comes  last, 
reversing  the  order  of  gathering. 

i  m  •  — — 

Cheese-Press. 


A  small  family  cheese  may  be  made  on  any 
farm,  where  two  or  more  cows  are  kept.  Tlie 
night’s  milking  may  be  kept  over,  and  added  to 
that  of  the  morning,  about  fifty  to  sixty  quarts 
being  sufficient.  Bring  the  milk  to  blood  heat, 
that  is,  so  as  to  feel  warm  to  the  hand.  A  piece  of 
well-saved  rennet,  two  inches  square,  is  to  be 
soaked  over  night,  in  a  pint  of  warm  water,  and 
the  liquid  from  it  added  to  the  warm  milk, 
which  may  be  left  for  half  an  hour  to  set. 

A  small  tub,  or  a  common  wash-boiler  well 
scoured,  may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  When 
well  £et,  the  curd  should  be  cut  across  both 
ways,  into  small  squares,  of  two  or  three  inches, 
with  a  long  bladed  knife,  to  facilitate  the  sep¬ 
aration  of  the  whey.  Lift  the  curd  out  care* 
fully  with  a  strainer,  and  place  it  in  the  hoop. 

This  may  be  of  tin,  eight  inches  in  diameter. 
A  six-quart  pail,  which  has  become  useless  for 
other  purposes,  will  serve.  Punch  the  bottom 
full  of  holes  for  the  whey  to  drain  off.  Set  the 
hoop  on  a  stand  for  pressing.  A  handy  press 
may  be  made  as  in  the  engraving.  A  piece 
of  l'^-inch  board,  will  make  the  bench; 
four  legs  are  put  beneath,  fitted  into  holes  bored 
to  receive  them.  An  upright,  a,  is  put  through 
a  hole  in  the  end  of  the  bench,  and  a 
pin  passed  through  underneath  to  prevent  it 
from  being  drawn  out.  A  lever  b,  is  fitted  on  a 
so  as  to  work  up  and  down,  as  may  be  neces¬ 


sary.  The  hoop  c,  is  set  on  the  bench,  a  wooden 
follower  fitting  loosely,  is  laid  on  the  curd,  and 
a  sad-iron  is  hung  on  the  end  of  the  lever.  The 
weight  can  be  increased  as  desired  by  shifting 
the  cheese  nearer  to  the  post  a.  A  few  grooves 
are  necessary  to  carry  off  the  whey  which 
drains  from  the  curd,  and  drops  into  a  pan  un¬ 
derneath.  As  soon  as  the  cheese  is  sufficiently 
pressed  to  handle,  take  it  out,  wrap  a  bandage 
of  fine  muslin  round  it,  and  sew  the  edges. 

Butter  the  cheese  all  over,  and  put  it  away  in 
a  cool,  dry  place  to  cure.  The  next  week  make 
another,  and  repeat  the  process  as  often  as  de¬ 
sired.  A  very  palatable  cheese  may  be  made 
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with  three  parts  skim-milk  and  one  of  new.  A 
few  experiments  will  make  a  green  hand  quite 
an  adept  at  this  branch  of  housekeeping. 

The  model  of  the  above  cheese-press  was  de¬ 
signed  and  made  by  a  boy  of  fourteen,  and  it 
answered  its  purpose  admirably. 


Root  Chops. — The  great  objection  among 
farmers  to  raising  root  crops  is  the  great  danger 
of  the  destruction  of  the  young  plants  by  weeds. 
There  is  no  remedy,  that  we  can  see,  but  in 
greater  care  to  clean  the  ground  by  thorough 
fallowing  and  thoroughly  rotting  the  manure, 
which  must  be  well  incorporated  in  the  soil  by 
at  least  three  plowings  and  liarrowings.  This 
will  permit  the  weeds  to  start,  and  be  plowed 
tinder  and  torn  up  and  rooted  out  by  the  teeth 
of  the  harrow.  In  the  fine,  rich  soil  thus 
produced,  the  seed  will  germinate  quickly,  and 
get  ahead  of  the  weeds  that  remain.  A 
well-grown  root  crop  is  the  most  valuable, 
.and  will  carry  the  most  stock  per  acre. 


How  to  get  .Thorough-bred  Stock. 

LETTER  FROM  A  YOUNG  KANSAS  FARMER. 


C.  F.  T.,  a  young  Kansas  farmer,  writes  to 
•one  of  the  editors  of  the  Agriculturist  asking 
the  price  of  pure-bred  Essex  pigs,  and  adds : 

I  cannot  afford  to  pay  fancy  prices.  I  am  a 
young  farmer,  trying  to  make  my  two-year-old 
farm  support  me.  Stock-raising  is  money  ;  but 
to  do  it  well  you  must  have  a  large  herd,  and  a 
herder,  and  this  requires  a  large  outlay  of 
money,  and  hence  I  am  turning  my  attention 
to  hogs.  I  have  two  sows  of  Silver’s  ‘  Ohio 
Improved  Chester’s,’  long,  coarse,  well-made 
hogs,  though  hardly  enough  shoulder,  and  I 
can  trade  around  and  pick  up  fair  grade  sows  at 
$8  and  $10  each.  Now,  if  I  can  cross  a  pure 
Essex  with  these  common  hogs,  and  also  with 
my  Chesters,  would  I  not  be  able  to  turn  out 
thirty  or  forty  hogs  a  season.  At  the  same 
time,  by  raising  some  pure  Essex,  I  could  show 
intelligent  farmers  what  I  was  doing,  and  dis¬ 
pose  of  them  at  good  prices  for  stock  pigs. 
Now  will  you  give  me  some  good,  substantial 
advice.  I  have  read  Harris  on  the  Pig,  and  also 
the  Agriculturist  regularly,  and  I  would  like  to 
be  a  good  farmer,  but  it  is  almost  discouraging. 
I  now  own  four  good  cows  and  11  two-year-old 
heifers,  and  for  common  stock  they  are  good. 
My  neighbor  proposed  for  us  to  buy  a  Short¬ 
horn  bull  together,  and  I  wrote  to  five  different 
breeders  and  received  elegant  catalogues,  fine 
engravings,  etc.,  with  prices  $400  and  $500  for 
14  months  old,  and  $250  for  an  October  calf. 
Is  not  this  enough  to  get  one  vexed?  I  would 
be  willing  to  pay  from  $100  to  $200  for  a  good 
yearling,  but  these  prices  put  it  out  of  our  reach.” 

This  is  a  very  sensible  letter.  Our  young 
friend  has  got  hold  of  the  right  ideas,  and  we 
prophesy  that  he  will  be  heard  from  by  and  by. 
Our  advice  is  :  do  not  be  in  a  hurry.  Improve 
the  farm,  and  at  the  same  time  improve  the 
stock,  gradually.  Do  not  pay  “  fancy  prices.” 
See  what  you  can  do  nearer  home.  There  has 
been  some  good  stock  taken  into  Kansas.  The 
writer  has  sent  as  good  Essex  pigs  there  as 
he  ever  raised.  And  there  are  superior  herds 
of  Shorthorns  in  the  State.  Patronize  the  home 
breeders.  Visit  them  and  tell  them  what  you 
want,  and  you  will  very  likely  find  a  pure-bred 
animal  that  is  just  as  good  for  your  purpose  as 
one  from  abroad  costing  three  times  as  much. 
If  a  man  with  abundant  capital  likes  to  pay 
$10,000  for  a  Shorthorn  bull,  no  one  has  any 
right  to  complain.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  the 


man  who  raised  the  animal.  He  gets  well  paid 
for  his  skill,  judgment,  and  experience,  and  the 
fact  should  encourage  other  practical  breeders 
to  persevere  in  their  efforts  to  improve  their 
stock.  But  it  is  folly  for  an  ordinary  breeder 
to  pay  such  prices.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  the  ultimate  object  in  keeping 
Essex  pigs  and  Shorthorn  cattle  is  to  raise  ani¬ 
mals  for  the  butcher.  And  while  it  is  certain 
that  nothing  will  pay  our  correspondent  better 
than  to  give  $25  or  $50  for  an  Essex  boar,  or 
$100  to  $200  for  a  Shorthorn  bull,  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  he  will  get  any  corresponding  benefit  by 
paying  fancy  prices  for  fancy  animals. 

— - «. . —  ■»»- — * - - 

Thrash  the  Grain  Early. 

It  is  always  economical  to  thrash  early.  We 
would  advise  every  farmer,  who  can  possibly  do 
it,  to  thrash  his  wheat,  rye,  or  oats,  as  the  crop 
is  drawn  from  the  field.  There  are  many  con¬ 
siderations  in  favor  of  doing  this.  1st.  By  rea¬ 
son  qf  the  state  of  dryness  in  which  it  is  hauled 
off  the  field,  the  grain  is  in  better  condition  for 
the  thrashing  machine  (or  certainly  as  good), 
than  at  any  other  time.  2d.  Only  one  handling 
is  necessaiy,  and  thus  labor  is  saved.  3d.  At 
harvest-time  grain  is  almost  always  in  better 
demand  by  millers,  and  in  the  general  market 
often'  brings  a  higher  price  than  at  other  times, 
Taking  one  year  with  another,  it  will  be  found 
that  this  is  the  most  advantageous  time  to  mar¬ 
ket  grain.  If  the  farmer  holds  his  grain  for 
speculation,  very  well :  he  has  aright  to  become 
a  speculator  if  anyone  has;  but  we  hold  as  a 
general  rule,  that  so  soon  as  a  farmer  has  his 
produce  ready  for  market,  then  is  his  best  time 
to  sell.  The  earliest  markets  are  almost  inva¬ 
riably  the  best.  We  were  once  enabled  to  sell 
the  whole  of  our  crop  of  wheat  at  a  high  price, 
for  seed,  because  we  had  thrashed  in  time  and 
none  of  our  neighbors  had.  Lastly  and  most 
worthy  of  consideration  is  the  fact  that,  by  thus 
early  thrashing  and  marketing,  the  destruction 
by  vermin — mice,  rats,  weevil,  etc. — is  prevent¬ 
ed.  We  believe  that  ten  percent  at  least  of  the 
grain  put  into  barns  is  put  there,— unintention¬ 
ally  of  course,  but  not  the  less  surely, — for  the 
benefit  of  rats  and  mice.  A  granary  may  be 
made  rat-proof,  but  a  barn  cannot,  and  if  it 
could,  would  soon  be  stocked  by  the  animals 
carried  in  from  the  field  among  the  sheaves. 

If  four  horses  are  kept  on  the  farm,  one  pair 
may  be  hauling  while  the  other  is  at  the  ma¬ 
chine.  If  only  a  single  team  is  kept,  they  can 
be  unhitched  from  the  wagon,  put  into  the 
machine,  and  as  soon  as  the  load  is  thrashed, 
taken  to  the  field  again  for  another  load.  While 
loading,  two  extra  hands  may  be  profitably  en¬ 
gaged  putting  away  the  straw  or  cleaning  up 
and  bagging  grain,  or  storing  it  in  the  granary. 

If  it  is  impracticable  to  thrash  the  grain  as  it 
is  drawn,  we  would  stack  it  close  to  the  barn, 
make  the  top  secure  for  a  few  days,  and  as  soon 
as  possible,  thrash  it  out.  Even  this  mode  would 
tend  to  save  labor  as  well  as  grain,  and  on  a 
small  or  new  farm  where  machines  are  not  yet 
introduced,  any  plan  whereby  labor  can  be 
saved  is  worthy  of  consideration  and  adoption. 

- t  m- 

Saving  Clover  Seed. — It  is  not  an  uncom¬ 
mon  occurrence  for  a  field  supposed  to  have 
been  sown  with  clover  seed  to  prove  to  have 
been  sown  with  many  other  seeds  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  catalogues.  While  the  seed  pur¬ 
chased  from  responsible  seedmen  is  generally 
free  from  admixture  with  seeds  of  weeds,  in 
consequence  of  the  care  with  which  they  select 
it,  many  a  farmer  has  permitted  impure  seed 


bought  at  country  stores  to  be  put  into  the 
ground,  and  has  in  consequence,  reaped  a  plen¬ 
tiful  harvest  of  mulleins,  ragweeds,  and  other 
abominations.  This  might  have  been  avoided 
had  he  raised  his  own  seed.  For  clover  seed, 
select  a  small  piece  which  was  well  summer- 
fallowed,  and  freed  from  weeds  and  laid  down 
with  carefully  selected  seed  in  the  first  place ;  cut 
early  and  save  the  second  growth  for  seed. 
This  would  be  a  profitable  experiment  on  any 
farm.  Any  surplus  seed  so  grown  would  meet 
with  ready  sale  at  a  high  price,  by  reason  of  its 
purity.  Clean  seed  will  often  bring  a  dollar  a 
bushel  above  the  market  price,  while  impure 
seed  will  be  begging  a  sale  unsuccessful^  at 
any  price.  Clover  for  seed  may  be  conveniently 
cut  and  gathered  by  attaching  a  light  frame  be¬ 
hind  the  cutter-bar  of  the  mowing  machine  and 
covering  it  with  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth.  The 
heads  will  fall  on  this  cloth  and  may  be  raked 
together  by  a  boy  following  ;  when  a  sufficient 
quantity  has  been  gathered,  one  sweep  of  the 
rake  will  leave  them  on  the  ground  in  a  heap. 
Being  at  this  season  almost  free  from  sap  and 
moisture,  seed  clover  is  very  easily  cured.  A 
wetting  with  rain  and  subsequent  drying  will 
make  it  thrash  more  easily. 


Substitutes  for  Hay. 


A  dry  May  makes  a  short  hay  crop.  We 
have  experienced  the  former,  and  shall  suffer 
from  the  latter  in  all  probability.  Farmers  who 
bestir  themselves  in  time  may  secure  abundant 
crops  of  hay,  or  substitutes  for  the  general  hay 
crops  thus  cut  short.  That  which  will  first  sug¬ 
gest  itself  to  most  persons  is 

Fodder  Corn.  —  This  requires  soil  in  a  fair 
state  of  fertility,  a  fresh  sod  or  manure.  It  may 
be  sowed  at  any  time  before  the  10th  of  July. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  corn  commonly  used 
for  seed,  viz.,  any  large  sweet  corn  like  the 
Evergreen  or  R.  I.  Asylum,  the  southern  White 
Dent  or  Yellow  Western  Dent;  besides,  any 
tall-growing  variety  will  do.  It  is  sown  in  drills, 
24  or  30  inches  apart,  or  broadcast.  Drill-cul¬ 
ture  requires  less  seed;  a  better  and  evener 
stand  is  usually  secured  ;  cultivation  with  liorse- 
hoe  is  possible,  and  usually  remunerative,  and, 
where  green  fodder  in  small  quantities  is  re¬ 
quired,  the  rows  may  be  easily  thinned. 

In  planting,  the  ground  should  be  laid  off  with 
a  marker,  furrows  opened,  manure  dropped  in 
them,  and  the  corn  scattered  by  hand,  or  by  a 
sowing  machine,  at  the  rate  of  about  eighteen 
to  twenty  kernels  to  the  foot.  This  requires  three 
to  five  bushels  to  the  acre,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  kernels,  and  the  distance  the  rows  are 
apart.  In  furrowing,  if  a  common  one-horse 
plow  be  used,  the  furrows  should  be  alternate, 
turned  together  in  pairs,  the  plowing  being  done 
back  and  forth  across  the  field  in  the  most  nat¬ 
ural  way.  Then,  if  one  has  a  Shares’  cultiva¬ 
tor,  the  teeth  being  removed,  and  the  wings 
opened,  two  drills  may  be  covered  by  once 
passing  through,  which  will  greatly  expedite 
matters.  Corn  sowed  broadcast,  if  the  ground 
be  rich  enough,  and  the  stand  be  thick  enough, 
gives  an  excellent  return  of  fine,  tender  fodder. 
It  is  hardly  possible,  however,  to  get  so  heavy  a 
yield,  and  it  requires  fully  one-third  more  seed, 
which,  when  seed-corn  is  worth  two  dollars  per 
bushel,  is  an  item  worth  considering. 

Millet  is  another  summer  crop,  which  af¬ 
fords  an  excellent  substitute  for  hay.  This  will 
grow  well  on  light,  rather  dry  soils,  bears  drouth 
well,  and  produces  on  ordinary  land  some  two 
to  two-and-a-half  tons  of  excellent  hay  to  the 
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acre,  if  cut  before  it  is  fully  ripe ;  indeed,  while 
the  ripest  of  the  grain  is  still  in  the  milk.  There 
are  several  kinds  of  millet,  of  which 
Hungarian  Grass,  since  its  introduction 
some  fifteen  years  ago,  has  grown  in  favor,  and 
in  many  sections  is  cultivated  to  the  entire  neg¬ 
lect  of  other  varieties  of  millet.  It  is  really  on¬ 
ly  a  delicate  variety  of  the  Italian  millet,  having 
a  closer,  shorter  head,  and  more  abundant  fo¬ 
liage.  It  is  usually  sown  after  the  hay-crop  is 
known  to  have  been  cut  short,  rarely  before 
the  middle  of  June,  and  very  good  crops  may 
be  obtained,  if  sowed  as  late  as  July  10th  to  15th, 
as  it  needs  only  about  sixty  days  to  mature. 
Of  course,  it  needs  moist  weather  to  promote 
the  germination  of  the  seed,  but  after  it  has  a 
good  start,  it  will  bear  dry,  hot  weather  well. 
A  rich,  sandy  loam  is  best  for  it,  but  it  will 
make  a  crop  on  any  tolerably  clean  land,  with 
a  top-dressing  of  some  good  fertilizer.  It  should 
be  cut  before  the  seed  approaches  ripeness,  as 
the  hard  shell,  which  incloses  the  ripe  seeds,  is 
so  indigestible,  that  injury  sometimes  comes 
from  feeding  the  unthrashed  straw  of  the  ripe 
millet.  Horses,  and  indeed  all  our  domestic  ani¬ 
mals,  are  very  fond  of  hay  from  Hungarian  grass, 
and,  if  cut  early,  it  may  be  fed  with  impunity. 


The  Rubbing'  Post. 


White’s  Natural  History  of  Selbourne,  gives 
an  account  of  the  animals  and  other  natural 
objects,  of  a  very  small  district  in  England.  It 
was  written  something  like  a  hundred  years 
ago,  yet  it  remains  a  standard  work  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  day.  This  remarkable  popularity  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  author  gives  the  habits  of  the 
animals  he  describes — whether  quadrupeds, 
birds,  or  insects — and  it  is  full  of  interesting  ob¬ 
servations  as  to  their  modes  of  life.  ’While  we 
have  most  accurate  descriptions  of  our  native 
quadrupeds,  birds,  etc.,  and  their  structure  is  so 
closely  described  that  there  is  but  little  difficulty 
in  identifying  them,  our  literature  is  very  barren 
in  respect  to  the  habits  of  the  animals.  But 
few,  since  Audubon,  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  record  the  very  facts  that  most  inter¬ 
est  the  general  reader.  By  listening  to  the  talk 
of  a  group  of  Adirondack  guides  gathered 
around  a  camp  fire,  one  can  learn  more  about 
the  habits  of  Deer  than  he  can  find  in  any  book, 
and  the  western  hunter  is  full  of  curious  anec¬ 
dotes  concerning  the  ways  of  the  Buffalo.  Sir. 
Cary,  who  passed  some  time  in  the  buffalo  range* 


illustrates  in  the  above  engraving  a  habit  of  the 
buffalo  that  we  have  not  before  seen  noticed. 
The  vast  plains  over  which  the  herds  of  buffalo 
range  are  treeless,  and  it  is  only  along  the  in¬ 
frequent  water  courses  that  trees  are  found  at 
all,  and  at  those  streams  to  which  the  buffaloes 
resort  for  water,  they  are  even  there  of  rare  oc¬ 
currence.  The  buffaloes,  besides  trampling 
down  the  young  growth,  destroy  the  trees  of 
any  considerable  size,  by  using  them  as  rubbing 
posts.  One  after  another  of  these  rub  their  shag¬ 
gy  sides  against  the  tree  until  it  is  completely 
barked  and  killed.  Once  in  a  while,  a  tree  will, 
after  a  fashion,  survive  this  rough  treatment, 
and  here  and  there  there  will  be  a  gnarled, 
scraggy,  mutilated  willow  or  cotton-wood, 
which  maintains  a  struggling  ex  tence  in  spite 
of  the  buffaloes,  and  these  arc  known  to  the 
hunters  as  “rubbing  posts.”  One  of  these 
trees  is  represented  in  the  engraving.  A  bear, 
that  is  enjoying  the  luxury  of  a  good  scratch¬ 
ing,  has  his  pleasant  occupation  broken  in  upon 
by  the  approach  of  the  herd  to  water.  The 
leading  bull,  finding  the  rubbing  post  occupied, 
charges  upon  the  intruder,  who,  as  soon  as  the 
remainder  of  the  herd  come  up,  will  find  him¬ 
self  in,  the  minority  and  be  glad  to-  retreat. 
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The  Buffalo  Grass. 


Our  largest  quadruped  subsists  mainly  upon 
one  of  the  smallest  of  our  grasses.  Viewed  as  a 
single  specimen,  the  Buffalo-grass  appears  a 
most  insignificant  plant.  Yet  upon  it  the  im- 


'  Buffalo  GRASS. — (BucTdoe  dactyloides, 

mense  herds  of  buffalo  depend  for  sustenance) 
and  so,  indirectly, do  numerous  tribes  of  Indians. 
The  Buffalo-grass  extends  from  the  British  Pos¬ 
sessions,  through  a  broad  range  of  country, 
southward  to  Texas,  covering  immense  tracts 
with  a  turf  composed  of  its  strong  interlaced 
roots,  and  its  very  narrow  leaves,  which,  except 
in  the  growing  season,  are  curled  and  twisted 
into  a  closely  matted  mass.  Mr.  T.  L.  Rankin, 
of  Osage  Co.,  Has.,  the  gentleman  who,  last 
winter,  introduced  buffalo-beef  into  the  markets 
of  the  Eastern  cities,  recently  brought  us  a  spec¬ 
imen  of  the  turf,  and  we  thought  that  some  ac¬ 
count  of  the  grass  itself  might  be  of  interest. 
We  give  an  engraving  of  the  plant  of  its  natur¬ 
al  size.  It  is  not  very  nearly  related  to  any 
grass  with  which  our  readers  are  likely  to  be 
familiar,  and  it  gives  us  an  instance  of  what  is 
very  rare,  a  dicecious  grass,  that  is,  one  in  which 
the  staminate  and  pistillate  flowers  are  borne 
by  separate  plants.  Buffalo-grass  was  described 
some  fifty  years  ago  by  Nuttall,  who  called  it  a 
Sesleria ,  but  was  doubtful  about  its  being  prop¬ 
erty  determined,  as  he  had  never  seen  the  seeds. 
For  many  years  our  botanists  were  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  specimens  of  the  Buffalo-grass  with  ripe 
seeds,  but  none  came.  It  was  supposed  that  a 
plant  which  multiplied  itself  so  rapidly  by  run¬ 
ners,  had  no  need  to  be  at  the  trouble  to  prop¬ 
agate  itself  by  seed,  and  consequently  the  flow¬ 
ers  were  abortive.  Only  a  few  years  ago,  the 


acute  Doct.  Engehnann,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  'a 
examining  a  collection  of  plants,  made  upon 
an  exploring  expedition  by  his  brother,  found 
the  clue  to  the  whole  puzzle.  He  determined 
to  the  surprise  of  all  botanists,  that  the  grass  was 
dioecious.  The  pistillate  plant  is  so  unlike  the 
staminate  in  its 
general  appear¬ 
ance,  that  no  one 
would  suspect 
their  relationship. 

Indeed,  so  dissimi¬ 
lar  are  they  that 
the  pistillate  plant 
had  long  ago  been 
described  by  an 
European  botanist 
as  a  species  of  an¬ 
other  and  widely 
separated  genus. 

Doct.  Engelmann 
was  so  fortunate 
as  to  discover  an 
abnormal  speci¬ 
men  in  which  sta¬ 
minate  and  pistil¬ 
late  flowers  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  grow¬ 
ing  upon  the  same 
plant,  and  thus  the 
matter  was  estab¬ 
lished  beyond  a 
doubt.  Numerous 
collectors  had 
brought  in  the  sta¬ 
minate  and  the  pis¬ 
tillate  plants,  with- 
outsuspecting  that 
/  they  were  in  any 
0  way  related,  much 
less  that  they  were 
man  and  wife,  but 
Mr.  Engelmann 
was  the  first  one 
fortunate  enough, 
or  shrewd  enough 
to  collect  them  to-> 
gether.  The  en¬ 
graving  shows  a  pistillate  plant,  and  a  detatclied 
flowering  stem  of  a  staminate  one.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  go  into  a  botanical  description.  It 
will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  two  kinds  of 
flowers  are  as  unlike  as  are  tire  tassel  of  Indian 
corn  and  its  ripened  ear.  -The  pistillate  flow¬ 
ers  of  the  Buffalo-grass  are  surrounded  by  a 
leafy  covering,  or  involucre,  which,  as  the  seed 
ripens,  becomes  very  hard,  even  bony  and  shin¬ 
ing.  The  engraving,  modified  from  Doct.  Eu- 
gelmann’s  figure,  shows  the  abundant  provision 
for  the  spread  of  this  plant  by  means  of  “  run¬ 
ners.”  The  turf  formed  by  the  Buffalo-grass  is 
so  very  compact,  and  endures  drouth  so  well, 
that  were  it  not  for  its  unpleasant,  grayish  color, 
it  would  be  worth  while  to  experiment  as  to  its 
availability  as  a  lawn  grass.  There  Avas,  a  few* 
years  ago,  a  small  bed  of  it  at  Shaw’s  garden  at 
St.  Louis,  which  seemed  to  be  well  established. 


root,  from  which  arises  a  tuft  of  finely-cut 
leaves;  these,  when  young,  are  very  downy. 
The  large  purple  flowers  are  borne  singly  upon 
stems  three  to  eight  inches  high  ;  they  consist 
of  six  petal-like  sepals,  which  are  violet-purple 
within,  and  very  silky  outside.  The  stem-leaves 


FASQUE  flower. — (  Anemone  Pulsatilla.) 


are  three,  placed  in  a  whorl  just  below  the 
flowers.  The  Pasque-flower  remains  in  bloom 
for  many  days,  keeping  wholly  or  partly  closed 
in  dull  weather,  and  only  fully  opening  in  the 
sunshine.  The  plant  has  a  very  sturdy,  vigor¬ 
ous  look,  and  appears  quite  unlike  its  near  rel¬ 
ative,  the  delicate  Wind-flower  of  our  Avoods  — 
Anemone  nemorosa.  We  have,  liorvever,  in  Il¬ 
linois  and  Avestward  an  Anemone  that  very 
much  resembles  the  European  Pasque-floAver, 
and  is  called  the  Wild  Pasque-flower.  It  is  the 
Anemone  patens ,  var.  Nuttalliana.  It  differs 
from  the  European  species  in  cutting  of  its 
leaves,  which  appear  later  than  the  flower. 


The  Basque  Blower. — ( Anemone  Pulsatilla ,) 


Tire  Pasque-flower,  or  Pasque  Anemone — so- 
called  because  it  blooms  about  Easter — is  com¬ 
mon  in  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 
With  us  it  is  rarely  seen  in  cultivation;  yet 
there  is  no  plant  in  our  very  large  border 
Avhose  early  bloom  avc  greet  with  more  pleasure 
than  avc  do  that  of  this  very  old-fashioned 
flower.  It  has  a  very  long  and  thick  Avoody 


Notes  from  the  Pines. 

A  Silvek-gra.y  Edging. — Last  year  Arte¬ 
misia  Stelleriana  (not  A.  stcllaris ,  as  some  cata¬ 
logues  have  it),  was  sent  out  as  a  new  “  foliage 
plant.”-  I  had  enough  to  encircle  a  bed  of  Co¬ 
leus,  and  the  effect  was  quite  satisfactory.  The 
plant  bears  cutting  admirably,  and  while  its 
leaves  have  not  the  delicacy  of  Centaurea  gym- 
nocarpa ,  they  are  sufficiently  small  not  to  ap¬ 
pear  coarse.  In  the  fall  clearing  up,  this  bed 
escaped,  and,  much  to  my  surprise,  the  Arte¬ 
misia  very  early  this  spring,  began  to  push  buds 
from  the  old  stems.  It  proved  perfectly  hardy, 
and  with  the  proper  trimming,  the  edging  is 
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better  than  it  was  last  year.  I  put  just  with!' 
it  a  circle  of  the  dark  red  Achyranthes  Lindenii, 
and  filled  up  the  center  with  one  of  the  Coleuses. 

Garland-flower  —  Daphne  Cneorum. — 
What  a  charming  thing  this  is  where  it  does 
well.  It  succeeds  finely  in  my  light  soil,  and  is, 
as  a  neighbor  says,  “too  pretty  for  anything.” 
I  thought  my  clumps  were  fine,  but  Olm  Broth¬ 
ers  sent  down  a  plant  in  full  bloom,  which 
shows  that  Springfield  can  beat  “The  Pines” 
on  Daphne. 

The  Golden  Yew. — A  group  of  this  has 
been  a  daily  pleasure.  It  is  a  variety  of  the 
English  yew,  and,  as  sometimes  happens,  the 
variety  is  hardier  than  the  regular'  form.  My 
plants  are  small,  but  there  are  some  fine,  large 
ones  at  Parsons’  nursery,  at  Flushing,  which 
quite  bear  out  the  enthusiastic  Scotchman,  who 
likened  it  to  “  a  golden  candlestick  ornamented 
with  glow-worms.”  For  a  door-yard,  or  for  a 
place  on  the  lawn  near  the  house,  nothing  can 
be  better  in  the  way  of  an  evergreen  than  this 
yew,  which  is  never  green. 

Dicentra  Spectabilis  alba. — A  great  flour¬ 
ish  was  made  over  this  when  it  was  first  intro¬ 
duced.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of 
the  original  Dicentra  Spectabilis,  or  Bleeding 
Heart — but  this  white  variety  is  miserable  rub¬ 
bish.  It  looks  like  what  it  is,  a  poor,  sickly 
albino ;  a  poor  grower,  a  sparse  flowerer,  and 
of  a  very  dirty  white. 

Names  and  Numbers. — When  Rogers’  hy¬ 
brid  grapes  were  known  by  numbers  only,  I 
did  not  take  half  the  interest  in  them  that  I  do 
now  that  the  best  of  them  bear  names.  Who 
could  recollect  the  difference  between  13  and 
33;  they  seemed  to  have  but  little  individuality. 
Now,  as  I  pinch  “Barry”  and  train  “Wilder,” 
and  tie  up  “  Bindley,”  I,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
think  of  those  whose  names  they  bear,  and  they 
are  the  pets  of  my  little  vineyard. 

The  White  Wiegela. — Let  no  lover  of 
shrubs  omit  from  his  collection  The  White 
Wiegela — Wiegela  nivea,  I  think  the  catalogues 
call  it.  Its  flowers  are  pure  white,  and  it  keeps 
In  bloom  much  longer  than  the  other  varieties. 
Last  year  it  bloomed  nearly  all  summer. 

How  a  Monarch  Dies. — Last  summer  I 
stated  that  my  tallest  Pine,  a  grand  old  speci¬ 
men,  probably  the  growth  of  a  hundred  years 
or  more,  was  struck  bv  lightning.  A  slight 
crack  in  the  bark  was  the  only  visible  injury, 
and  the  tree  retained  its  usual  appearance 
through  the  remainder  of  the  summer,  and  all 
through  the  winter.  Early  this  spring  some  of 
ithe  lower  limbs  looked  of  a  less  fresh  green  than 
the  rest.  As  the  season  advanced,  one  after 
another  of  the  lower  limbs  gradually  browned, 
the  upper  portion  still  remaining  green.  As  it 
would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  fell  it  without  injury 
to  other  trees,  I  sent  for  a  man  known  for  his 
skill  in  wood-craft.  He  examined  the  tree  and 
said  “that  ’are  ain’t  dead  only  in  the  lower 
limbs,”  and  proposed  to  cut  them  away.  In 
these  last  hot  days  the  monarch  that  has  clung 
So  tenaciously  to  life  has  yielded,  and  now  its 
very  top  is  as  if  scorched  with  fire. 


Carnations  for  Winter  Blooming. — Many 
persons  think  that  a  plant,  which  has  flow¬ 
ered  all  summer  should,  when  taken  up  in  the 
fall  and  removed  to  the  house,  flower  all  the 


tv  inter.  A  few  plants  will  keep  up  this  contin- 
I'ous  blooming,  but  the  carnation  is  not  one 
them.  If  carnations  are  wanted  for  winter- 
bl'boming,  either  in  the  greenhouse  or  dwelling, 
they  must  be  prepared  beforehand.  Plants 
ra  sed  from  cuttings  this  spring  and  set  in  the 
op  n  ground,  should  not  be  allowed  to  flower. 
The  flower-buds  must  be  cut  off  as  soon  as  they 
appear.  By  this  treatment  the  plants  become 
strong  and  stocky  and  when  potted  in  the  fall 
are  ready  to  furnish  a  good  supply  of  flowers. 


Strawberries  for  Next  Spring. 


The  amateur  or  the  retired  merchant  who, 
for  the  first  time  finds  himself  in  the  possession 
of  a  garden,  presents  an  amusing  embodiment 
of  impatience.  These  enthusiasts  cannot  see 
why  a  plant  should  not  flower  all  summer; 
they  expect  the  pear  tree  they  put  out  this 
spring  to  be  loaded  with  fruit  next  fall,  and  the 
strawberries -they  set  in  April  to  yield'a  crop  in 
June.  The  itinerant  and  irregular  dealers  find 
their  re;  diest  customers  among  this  class,  who 
are  ready  to  believe  any  impossible  story  about 
plants,  if  it  accord  with  their  wishes.  As  far  as 
strawberries  are  concerned,  we  would  say  to 
these  impatient  people,  that  the  only  way  they 
can  get  a  satisfactory  crop  of  strawberries  next 
spring — assuming,  of  course,  that  they  have  yet 
to  plant  their  bed — is  to  begin  now.  Layers, 
rooted  in  pots,  may  be  planted  even  in  the  hot 
days  of  July  and  August;  the  plants  will  grow 
right  on,  and  become  sufficiently  large  to  give 
a  good  crop  next  spring.  Plants  rooted  in  pots 
are  not  generally  for  sale  by  nurserymen,  but 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  them  done 
to  order.  Small  pots,  those  known  in  the  trade 
as  verbena  pots,  are  filled  with  good  compost, 
and  sunk  in  the  soil  of  the  bed.  The  runner  is 
placed  upon  the  soil  of  the  pot,  and  a  clod  of 
earth  or  a  small  stone  placed  upon  it  to  keep 
the  wind  from  disturbing  it  until  it  is  rooted. 
The  plants  should  not  remain  so  long  in  the 
pots  as  to  become  at  all  root-bound,  but  as  soon 
as  they  are  well  rooted  they  should  be  turned 
out  and  planted  in  the  new  bed.  The  plant 
should  be  set  in  freshly  stirred  soil,  and  if  the 
operation  is  properly  managed,  it  will  show  no 
signs  of  having  been  disturbed. 


Collecting  Plower  Seeds. 


It  is  desirable  to  save  one’s  own  flower  seeds, 
not  only  as  a  matter  of  economy,  but  as  a  means 
of  improving  the  variety.  In  a  collection  of 
annual  plants,  all  from  the  same  stock  of  seed, 
there  will  be  considerable  variety  presented. 
Some  may  vary  from  the  general  stock  in  the 
size  or  color  of  the  flower,  and  others  in  the  hab¬ 
it  of  the  plant.  These  peculiarities  are  not  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  reproduced,  but  the  probabilities  are, 
‘that  some  of  the  seeds  from  such  plants  will 
show  them,  and  by  following  up  a  course  of  se¬ 
lection,  one  can  in  a  few  years  so  establish  a 
variety,  that  it  will  come  constantly  true  from 
seed.  It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  florists 
have  found  in  practice  that,  though  a  peculi¬ 
arity  may  not  show  itself  very  strongly  the 
first  year,  yet  it  will  manifest  itself  the  next 
year,  if  the  grower  perseveres.  It  is  well  to 
mark  those  plants,  the  seeds  of  which  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  save  by  themselves,  while  in  full  bloom, 
and  not  trust  to  memory.  In  a  bed  of  plants, 
from  which  seeds  are  to  be  saved  promiscuously, 
and  when  it  is  desirable  to  have  all  of  one  col¬ 
or,  the  “rogues”  must  be  pulled  out  as  soon  as 
they  show  themselves.  For  instance,  if  we  wish 


to  use  Drummond’s  Phlox  for  bedding  pur¬ 
poses,  it  is  important  that  each  lot  of  seed  pro¬ 
duce  flowers  all  of  a  similar  color.  If  we 
have  a  patch  of  dark  rose,  from  which  seeds 
are  to  be  saved,  pull  up  every  light-colored 
one  before  it  goes  to  seed. 

To  be  successful  in  seed-gathering,  one  must 
study  the  habits  of  the  plants.  Nature  provides 
for  the  scattering,  not  the  saving  of  seeds,  and 
we  must  study  her  methods  and  anticipate  her 
a  little.  Some  seed-pods  open  with  a  jerk  as 
soon  as  ripe,  and  scatter  the  contents  to  a  dis¬ 
tance;  some  open  by  a  hole  or  crack,  and  as 
the  plant  is  swayed  by  the  wind,  the  seeds  are 
gradually  sifted  out;  again  each  seed  has  a 
downy  tuft,  that  will  allow  it  to  sail  away  upon 
the  breeze.  In  other  cases  there  is  no  provision 
for  scattering  the  seeds,  but  the  fruit  or  seed- 
vessel  must  deca}',  before  they  can  be  lib¬ 
erated.  It  is  not  necessary  to  wait  until  seeds 
are  dead  ripe  before  collecting  them;  a  little 
experience  will  teach  one  to  know  the  point  at 
which  it  is  safe  to  gather  them.  Those  seed- 
vessels,  which  in  breaking  scatter  the  seeds, 
should  be  gathered  j  ust  before  they  open,  and 
be  allowed  to  pop  under  a  sieve  or  convenient 
cover.  Pansies  and  other  Violets,  Phloxes,  Rici- 
uuses,  and  others,  need  care  in  this  respect.  As 
soon  as  seeds  are  gathered,  put  a  label  with 
them,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  thoroughly  dry, 
clean  them,  and  store  them  away.  The  man¬ 
ner  of  cleaning  the  seeds  is  varied  according  to 
circumstances;  sifting,  gentle  winnowing,  rub¬ 
bing  between  the  hands,  and  hand-picking  be¬ 
ing  resorted  to,  according  to  the  kind  of  seeds. 
A  series  of  small  sieves,  of  different  size  of  mesh, 
will  accomplish  most  of  the  work. 


The  Red  Spider. 

Whether  the  Red  Spider,  that  attacks  trees 
and  plants  in  the  open  air,  is  the  same  as  the 
pest  of  the  greenhouse  we  are  unable  to  say. 
As  far  as  the  gardener  is  concerned  they  are 
practically  the  same.  The  insect  is  so  small, 
that  it  is  not  usually  discovered,  until  consider¬ 
able  mischief  has  been  done.  It  attacks  fruit 
and  ornamental  trees  and  evergreens  as  well  as 
the  soft-wooded  plants  of  the  flower-garden. 
A  general  browning  of  the  foliage  is  usually  the 
first  intimation  of  its  presence. 

A  few  years  ago  we  saw  a  fine  pear-orchard 
nearly  ruined  before  the  owner  found  out  what 
the  trouble  was.  It  was  during  a  diy,  hot  sum¬ 
mer,  and  he  supposed  the  leaves  to  be  sun¬ 
burned.  One  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  Red 
Spider  will  detect  it  at  once.  When  browned 
leaves  are  observed,  examine  their  under  sur¬ 
faces.  If  the  insect  be  present,  a  very  delicate 
filmy  web  will  be  found,  and  minute  red  or 
blackish  specks  maybe  seen  in  motion,  which  a 
magnifier  will  show  tn  be  the  dreaded  enemy. 
Frequent  syringings  with  clear  water  will  per¬ 
haps  answer  as  well  as  whale-oil  soap  or  any 
other  insect-destroying  application.  Moisture 
is  their  greatest  enemy,  and  water  applied  often 
will  check  their  operations.  Some  of  the  small 
garden  pumps  or  engines  will  be  found  conven¬ 
ient  for  the  purpose. 


Young  Trees  in  Hot  Weather, 

July  and  August  are  usually  trying  months 
for  young  trees.  Those  that  were  set  this 
spring,  and  have  appeared  to  be  doing  well  thus 
far,  may  succumb  to  the  long  continued  heat 
and  drouth  of  midsummer.  It  is  safest  to  mulch 
all  young  trees,  but  where  this  has  not  been 
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Clone,  all  those  that  show  signs  of  suffering 
should  be  attended  to  at  once.  A  timely  mulch¬ 
ing  may  save  the  tree.  It  makes  but  little  dif¬ 
ference,  what  material  is  used  so  that  the  soil 
around  the  tree  is  prevented  from  losing  its 
moisture  by  evaporation.  Stones,  if  most  con¬ 
venient,  will  answer  as  well  as  anything.  If  the 
tree  has  an  exposed  trunk,  it  should  be  protect¬ 
ed  from  the  intense  heat.  A  couple  of  boards 
tacked  together  like  a  trough,  and  set  up  against 
the  trunk  will  furnish  the  required  shade,  or 
the  trunk  may  be  bound  with  a  hay  rope  or 
be  loosely  strawed  up  as  for  winter  protection. 


Where  to  Look  for  a  Cranberry  Bog. 

The  large  profits  realized  from  the  sale  of 
cranberries  for  the  last  ten  years,  has  led  many 
to  inquire  for  suitable  lauds  for  a  plantation. 
It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  go  to  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  or  to  Cape  Cod  for  this  purpose.  There  is 
undoubtedly  a  larger  amount  of  peat  bogs  and 
sand  banks  in  these  sections  than  can  be 
found  in  most  places,  but  there,  also,  the  value 
of  the  raw  material  is  best  appreciated,  and  the 
prices  are  correspondingly  high.  So  far  as 
climate  is  concerned,  a  peat  bog  in  any  of  the 
shore  towns  from  Maine  to  New  Jersey  is  just 
as  good  as  Cape  Cod  or  Ocean  county.  The 
frosts  are  kept  off  by  the  sea  air,  and  the  land, 
if  properly  handled  would  be  quite  as  produc¬ 
tive.  Peat  bogs  in  these  localities  which  the 
cranberry  fever  has  not  visited  are  still  cheap, 
say  from  ten  to  twenty  dollars  an  acre,  while  on 
Cape  Cod,  they  would  be  worth  at  least  ten  times 
that  sum.  To  make  a  plantation  a  successful 
commercial  enterprise,  several  things  are  to  be 
considered.  We  must  have  the  three  essential 
things — peat,  sand  or  gravel,  and  capacity  for 
flowage,  or  there  is  no  assurance  of  success.  A 
bog  that  does  not  have  these  requisites  is  not 
cheap  at  any  price.  Then,  a  bog,  with  every 
thing  promising  well,  may  be  bought  at  such 
figures  as  to  leave  a  small  margin  for  profit. 
If  the  raw  material  costs  three  hundred  dollars 
an  acre,  and  the  skinning,  sanding,  and  planting 
cost  live  hundred  more,  the  capital  is  eight  hun¬ 
dred  per  apre,  and  one  will  have  to  wait  three 
years,  before  be  can  expect  to  make  much  re¬ 
turn.  The  conditions  are  changed  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  when  we  can  get  equally  good  land  for 
twenty  dollars  an  acre,  and  the  cost  of  prepara¬ 
tion  is  only  two  hundred.  Such  lands  can  be 
found  in  many  of  these  shore  towns,  and  the 
owners  are  willing  to  sell  them  because  they 
are  unproductive,  and  they  have  no  faith  in 
cranberries,  or  no  capital  to  invest  in  such  im¬ 
provements.  Still  further  back  from  the  shore 
for  fifty  miles  or  more,  there  are  lands  just  as 
good,  if  the  stream  running  through  them  is 
large  enough  to  admit  of  sudden  flowage  to 
guard  against  the  frosts  of  September.  Some¬ 
times  this  can  be  secured  by  a  reservoir,  even 
where  the  stream  that  supplies  it  is  small.  But 
this  reserve  of  water  can  only  be  had  at  an 
extra  expense,  and  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  making  the  investment.  The  cranberry  in¬ 
terest  is  constantly  increasing  in  the  localities 
referred  to,  and  large  sums  are  annually  ex¬ 
pended  in  grubbing  old  maple  and  cedar 
swamps,  carting  sand  or  gravel,  and  planting 
the  vines.  James  A.  Bill,  of  Lyme,  Ct.,  is  just 
finishing  the  sanding  of  thirty  acres,  at  a  cost  of 
about  twenty  thousand  dollars,  when  the  plants 
are  all  in.  Mr.  Spencer,  of  Saybrook,  near  the 
Shore  Line  road,  has  about  twenty  acres,  nearly 
•covered  with  gravel,  and  the  plants  will  be  set 
’.this  season,  Dennis  Tuttle,  at  Madison,  has 


been  at  work  upon  a  plantation  several  years, 
and  his  vines  put  out  last  year  are  coming  on  | 
as  finely  as  could  be  desired.  The  small  plant; 
tion  put  out  by  Mr.  Small  a  dozen  years  ago, 
though  not  so  thorougly  prepared  as  the  later 
ones,  still  bears  abundantly,  and  annually  maktfS 
converts  to  the  cranberry  faith.  A  single  ac  (e 
of  this  plantation,  one  year,  produced  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  barrels  of  fruit,  worth  not  far 
from  $1  ,600.  This  successful  enterprise  has  led 
many  to  drain  their  peat  bogs,  and  make  plan¬ 
tations  in  all  the  neighboring  towns.  There  is 
still  much  land  of  this  sort  to  be  possessed,  and 
the  chief  thing  wanted  is  capital  to  develop  it. 
The  business  is  now  pretty  well  understood  by 
the  gentlemen  who  have  undertaken  these  im¬ 
provements.  Skilled  labor  can  be  found  to 
sand  the  land,  and  to  set  out  the  plants.  'Ihere 
is  no  more  risk  in  the  investment  than  iti  or¬ 
dinary  farming,  and  capital  judiciously  expend¬ 
ed  brings  a  large  reward.  Men  who  wish  to  make 
investments  in  this  kind  of  fruit  culture,  can 
hardly  do  better  than  to  visit  these  plantations 
along  the  Connecticut  shore.  Connecticut. 

■ - - *<*»■ - - 

Seed  Sowing  in  Dry  Weather. 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON. 


I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  so  many 
complaints  of  seeds  coming  up  badly  as  have 
been  made  this  year,  in  consequence  of  the  con¬ 
tinued  dry  weather.  Even  those  kinds  of  seeds 
that  germinate  most  freely,  such  as  cabbages,  tur¬ 
nips,  and  beets,  have  been  complained  of,  and 
celery  plants  particularly,  will  be  scarce,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  unusually  dry  May.  Such,  in 
many  cases,  have  been  the  results  when  seeds 
have  been  treated  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  con¬ 
tinued  drouth  ensued  ;  but  it  is  necessary  that 
the  gardener  should  always  apply  common 
sense  to  his  work,  and  not  simply  follow  rou¬ 
tine,  for  what  will  suit  for  one  condition  of  soil 
or  atmosphere,  would  be  unnecessary  or  even 
wrong  for  another.  I  will  give  a  case  to  illus¬ 
trate.  About  the  fifth  of  May  of  this  year,  I 
sowed  a  large  patch  in  the  open  ground  with 
celery  seed,  and  another  with  cabbage  seed.  The 
soil  was  in  fine  order,  and  the  beds  after  sowing, 
were  raked;  the  celery  with  a  fine  steel  rake, 
the  cabbage  with  a  large  wooden  rake,  which 
covered  the  seed  of  each  to  the  regular  depth. 
The  weather  was  dry,  with  indications  of  its 
continuing  so,  and  after  sowing  I  had  both  the 
cabbage  and  celery  beds  rolled  heavily ,  leaving, 
however,  a  strip  of  each  unrolled,  so  that  I 
could  clearly  show  to  some  of  my  young  men 
what  the  result  of  this  omission  would  be  if  dry 
weather  continued.  Had  a  heavy  rain  fallen 
within  a  day  or  two  after  sowing,  it  would  have 
compacted  the  soil,  excluding  the  air  from  the 
seed — in  fact,  producing  the  effect  of  rolling  it. 
But  we  had  no  rain  for  three  or  four  weeks,  and 
a  burning-hot  atmosphere,  passing  through  the 
shallow,  loose  covering  of  the  seeds,  shrivelled 
and  dried  them  up  so  that  it  was  impossible 
they  could  ever  germinate.  This  little  experi¬ 
ment  resulted  exactly  as  any  one  having  expe¬ 
rience  in  seed-sowing  knew  it  must ;  our  crop  of 
celery  and  cabbage  plants  were  as  fine  as  need 
be  on  the  rolled  bed,  while  not  one  seed  in  a 
thousand  of  the  celery,  and  not  one  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  of  the  cabbage  started  in  the  strips  left 
loose.  The  season  for  sowing  turnip  seed  is  at 
hand,  and  the  same  care  is  more  likely  to  be 
necessary  now  than  in  May,  for  July  and  August 
are  always  hot  and  often  dry  months,  and  it  is 
imperative  that  seeds  be  closely  covered  so  that 
the  dry,  hot  air  is  as  far  as  practicable  kept  from 


''  em.  In  the  sowing  of  cauliflower,  cabbage, 
I  Jr  lettuce  in  September,  the  same  precaution 
had  better  be  used.  But  in  small  beds,  such  as 
are  usually  taken  for  these,  if  a  roller  is  not  at 
hand,  after  raking  the  beds,  the  soil  should  be 
firmly  patted  with  the  back  of  a  spade;  this  not 
only  produces  quicker  and  more  certain  ger¬ 
mination,  but  it  leaves  the  surface  of  the  bed 
smooth,  so  that  the  plants  come  up  straigliter 
than  if  the  beds  were  left  rough.  We  consider 
the  practice  of  soaking  seeds  before  sowing 
worse  than  useless. 

—  «— — - 

Summer  Layering-. 

To  the  amateur  who  has  not  the  facilities  for 
propagating  plants  in  any  other  manner,  lay¬ 
ering  is  the  simplest  method  of  multiplying  his 
shrubs  and  vines.  It  is  not  sufficiently  expe¬ 
ditious  for  the  nurseryman,  and  it  is  too  waste¬ 
ful  of  material,  as  he  could  make  a  dozen  plants 
from  cuttings  of  the  material  required  to  make 
one  layer.  In  private  gardens,  we  wish  to  in¬ 
crease  the  stock  moderately,  either  to  obtain  a 
few  plants  for  our  own  use,  or  to  present  to 
friends,  and  to  do  this,  layering  answers  admi¬ 
rably.  Even  the  nurseryman  is  obliged  to  re¬ 
sort  to  this  method  with  plants  that  cannot  be 
propagated  in  any  other  way.  The  operation 
is  of  the  simplest.  We  have  only  to’  bend  down 
a  shoot  and  bury  a  portion  in  the  earth,  and  in 
most  cases  it  will  be  found  well  rooted  by  au¬ 
tumn,  and  it  may  be  severed  from  the  parent 
plant,  and  removed  at  that  time,  or  be  left  until 
the  following  spring.  There  are  a  few  points 
necessary  to  be  observed.  The  wood  of  the 
shoot  should  be  partially  ripened  or  hardened, 
before  it  is  layered.  In  most  cases  the  rooting 
is  much  facilitated  by  cutting  a  tongue  in  the 
portion  to  be  layered.  This  tongue  should  be 
made  upon  the  upper  side  of  the  stem.  It  is 
simply  a  cut  from  below  upwards,  an  inch  or 
two  long,  and  extending  about  half  way  through 
the  stem.  In  bending  the  shoot  down,  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  break  it  at  the  cut  point. 
The  soil  should  be  mellow  and  rich,  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  trench  being  opened,  the  shoot,  including 
the  cut  portion,  laid  in  it,  and  fastened  down 
with  a  hooked  peg.  The  earth  is  then  replaced 
and  pressed  down  firmly,  and  the  upper  end  of 
the  shoot,  which  projects  above  ground,  is  to 
be  tied  up  to  a  stake;  this  will  give  a  better 
shape  to  the  new  plant  than  if  it  were  allowed 
to  take  a  reclined  position.  Want  of  success  in 
summer  layering  is  due  to  the  ground  around 
the  layer  becoming  too  dry  to  allow  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  roots.  This  may  be  remedied  by  plac¬ 
ing  a  mulch  of  moss  or  other  material,  over  the 
surface.  A  flat  stone  laid  upon  the  soil  over 
the  layer  answers  an  admirable  purpose. 


The  New  Remedy  for  tiie  Peach-Borer. 
— Mr.  M.  B.  Bateliam,  of  Paiuesville,  O.,  writes 
as  follows ;  “  Since  the  publication  of  my  article 
in  the  April  number  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  I  have  received  several  letters  asking  for 
more  particulars  respecting  the  use  of  carbolic 
soap  as  a  remedy  for  the  peach-borer.  A  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Southern  Tennessee  wishes  to 
know  the  capacity  of  a  “  barrel,”  or  how  many 
gallons  of  water  I  use  for  five  pounds  of  soap. 
My  answer  is,  about  thirty  gallons — a  little 
more  or  less  is  not  material.  But  for  small  or 
young  trees,  the  strength  of  the  liquid  should 
not  be  so  great,  as  it  might  flow  down  and  in¬ 
jure  small  roots.  I  would  say  eight  or  ten  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  to  a  pound  of  the  soap.  For 
bearing  trees,  5  or  6  years  planted,  I  have  dia- 
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desirable  ornament  to  rock-work.  A  closely  re¬ 
lated  species  is  the  Fire  Pink  ( Silene  Virginia), 
with  fewer,  and  deep  crimson  flowers,  found  in 
Illinois  and  southward,  and  another  is  the  Roy- 


TWO-LEAVED  SOLOMON’S  SEAL. 


covered  no  injury  to  the  roots  from  using  a 
pound  of  soap  to  six  gallons  of  water.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  apply  this  remedy  earlier  in  the  1 
season  at  the  South — say  the  middle  of  Jupe — 
then  again  in  August,  if  the  fly  continues  to 
deposit  eggs  until  that  time.  I  am  confident 


that  this  remedy  will  prove  completely  effectual 
both  for  the  peach  and  apple  borers,  and  hence 
be  of  immense  benefit  to  orcliardists  and  cul¬ 
tivators  generally  throughout  the  country.” 

The  Arrow-head. 

Along  the  margins  of  ponds  and  in  wet  places, 
there  is  an  aquatic  plant  which  is  noticeable  for 
the  arrow  shape  of  its  leaves,  and  its  white  flow¬ 
ers,  which  are  produced  all  summer.  We  refer 
to  the  Arrow-head,  or  Sagittaria ,  one  species  of 
which  is  very  common 
in  swamps  and  along 
streams.  The  botanical 
name,  Sagittaria ,  is  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  prevail¬ 
ing  shape  of  the  leaves, 
and  our  most  com¬ 
mon  species  is  proper¬ 
ly  called  variabilis ,  as 
the  foliage  varies  great¬ 
ly.  In  some  specimens 
the  points  of  the  arrow 
facing  the  lobes  of  the 
leaf  are  very  broad  and 
blunt,  and  in  others,  as 
shown  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing,  they  will  be  long, 
narrow,  and  acute.  In¬ 
deed, the  foliage  presents 
every  possible  gradation, 
from  leaves  with  almost 
linear  lobes  to  those  in 
which  the  arrow  form 
is  quite  lost.  A  plant 
with  such  a  tendency 
to  vary  is  puzzling  to 
young  botanists.  The 
staminate  and  fertile 
flowers  are  sometimes 
upon  the  same  plant,  and 
often  on  different  plants. 

The  three  white  pet¬ 
als  are  quite  conspicuous,  and  the  plant  is  a  de¬ 
sirable  one  to  those  who  have  a  situation  in 
"which  they  can  grow  aquatics.  Plants  with 
double  flowers  have  occasionally  been  found 
growing  wild,  showing  that  the  great  tendency 
to  vary  is  not  confined  to  the  leaves  alone. 


The  Wild  Pink. — ( Silene  Pennsylvanica.) 

The  Pink  Family  produces  many  very  un¬ 
attractive  plants,  and  a  share  of  our  trouble¬ 
some  weeds,  such  as  Chick-weed,  Cockle, 
Carpet-weed,  Bladder  Campion,  Soap- 
wort,  etc.,  but  it  also  furnishes 
a  large  number  of  ornament¬ 
al  plants.  Besides  the  Pink 
proper  (Dianthus),  in  its  many 
species  and  innumerable  varie¬ 
ties,  including  the  Carnations, 
we  have  in  cultivation  various 
species  of  Silene,  Lychnis, 
Gypsophila,  Cerastium,  etc., 
many  of  which  are  favorites 
in  the  flower  garden.  We 
have  wondered  why  one  of  our 
native  species  of  Silene  never 
became  better  known,  as  it 
is  as  showy  as  many  of  those 
now  popular  in  cultivation. 

We  refer  to  the  Silene  Penn¬ 
sylvanica ,  commonly  known 
as  Wild  Pink,  and  in  some  lo¬ 
calities  called  Mountain  Pink. 

It  is  not  a  rare  '  plant,  and 
is  frequently  found  in  great 
abundance  in  gravelly  and 
rocky  places,  from  New  England  south¬ 
ward.  The  plant  is  a  dwarf  perennial, 
not  more  than  G  or  8  inches  high,  and 
forms  dense  patches.  The  shape  of  the  leaves 
as  well  as  the  general  habit  of  the  plant,  are 
shown  in  the  engraving.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  clusters  of  six  or  eight,  each  about  an 
inch  across.  The  calyx  is  hairy  and  sticky,  and 
the  five  notched  petals  are  rose-purple,  of  a  very 
lively  tint,  varying  in  intensity,  and  sometimes 
so  pale  as  to  be  almost  white.  When  the  plant 
grows,  as  we  have  often  seen  it,  in  large  masses, 


the  effect  is  very  pleasing — almost  brilliant. 
The  Wild  Pink  grows  readily  from  seeds  and 
cuttings,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  attending  its 
cultivation.  While  our  gardeners  have  quite 
neglected  this  plant,  it  lias  been  recently  intro¬ 
duced  into  England,  where  it  is  found  to  be  a 


al  Catch-fly  {Silene  regia),  which  has  very 
handsome  deep  scarlet  flowers,  and  is  found 
on  the  prairies  of  the  West  and  South-west. 

The  Two-leaved  Solomon’s  Seat 


In  Majq  in  moist  woods,  especially  in  the 
Northern  States,  there  is  found  an  abundance 
of  a  little  plant  which  somewhat  resembles  the 
Lily  of  the  Valley — the 
Two-leaved  Solomon’s 
Seal.  It  is  only  from 
three  to  five  inches  high, 
and  each  stem  bears 
two,  and  often  three, 
heart-shaped  leaves.  The 
minute  white  flowers  are 
in  erect  spikes,  an  inch 
or  more  long.  When 
the  plant  grows,  as  it 
frequently  does  in  dense 
tufts  or  clumps,  it  makes 
an  exceedingly  neat 
and  pretty  appearance. 
The  root-stock  is  slender 
and  creeping.  The  plant 
is  easily  cultivated,  and 
though  it  does  better  in 
a  partially  shaded  place, 
it  will  flourish  when  ful¬ 
ly  exposed.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  keep  the 
■weeds  from  encroach¬ 
ing  upon  it.  In  its 
season  we  frequently  see 
the  flowers  of  this  Smila- 
ciua  used  in  bouquets 
by  the  city  florists,  its 
delicate  spikes  project¬ 
ing  above  the  coarser 
flowers,  producing  a 
graceful  effect.  There  is  a  Three-leaved  Solo¬ 
mon’s  Seal,  Smilacina  trifolia,  which  is  a  little 
taller  and  more  robust,  and  with  longer  leaves; 
it  is  less  common  than  the  one  engraved.  These 
plants  belong  to  the  Lily  Family,  and  are 
closely  related  to  the  Lily  of  the  Valley. 


ARROW-HEAD. 


wild  pink. — ( Silene  Pennsylvanica.) 
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TUffiE  TOUSBEKUm 


(For  other  Household  Items ,  see  “ Basket"  pages.) 


An  TTnpatented  Trap. 


A  friend,  who  has  a  great  fancy  for  making  traps, 
says  that  the  one  here  figured  is  very  effective  in 
taking  rats  and  mice.  He  uses  a  bucket  fitted  with 
a  circular  board  or  false  cover,  which  is  so  nicely 
suspended,  that  a  slight  weight  upon  either  side 
of  the  center  will  cause  it  to  tilt.  The  bait  is  sus¬ 
pended  by  a  wire  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  can 


only  be  reached  from  this  treacherous  platform. 
The  bucket  contains  water  for  the  reception  of  the 
rat  or  mouse.  Where  rats  are  shynas  they  will  be 
where  traps  have  been  frequently  set,  it  is  well  to 
fix  the  platform  so  that  it  cannot  move,  and  allow 
them  to  take  away  the  bait  for  a  few  times.  When 
they  have  become  accustomed  to  the  affair,  they 
may  then  be  easily  trapped. 


trouble  of  ironing  the  bosoms.  Every  man  that 
has  any  taste  for  dress  (and  the  most  of  them  have), 
especially  prides  himself  upon  a  perfectly  smooth 
shirt-bosom.  I  think  if  a  board  of  this  kind  were 
in  general  use,  there  would  be  less  frowning  over 
badly  ironed  shirt-bosoms  than  there  is  at  present.” 

- m-t - - .  - - - 

Home  Topics. 

IT  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 


City  guests  in  the  country.— It  is  folly 
for  country  people  of  moderate  means  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  give  their  city  guests  the  style  to 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  at  home.  The 
effort  to  do  so  only  makes  all  parties  ill  at  ease, 
and  can  never  be  quite  successful.  The  luxuries 
of  city  life  are  by  no  means  to  be  despised — soft 
couches,  bath-rooms,  gas-light,  early  fruits  in  the 
markets, attendance  ofservants,  etc.  But  city  people 
are  often  glad  to  turn  their  backs  upon  all  their 
home  luxuries  as  warm  weather  approaches,  and 
go  in  search  of  simple  comfort.  Let  country  people 
who  take  such  truants  into  their  families  for  a 
season  remember  that  comfort  is  the  essential  thing 
to  give  their  city  guests. 

Comfort  means  so  much  to  6ome  of  the  pamper¬ 
ed  children  of  wealth,  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
satisfy  them  ;  but  when  you  are  sure  that  you  have 
done  all  that  it  is  reasonable  for  you  to  do,  be  as 
deaf  and  blind  as  possible  to  any  unreasonable  dis¬ 
content  on  the  part  of  your  guests.  They  ought 
to  know,  before  they  take  up  their  quarters  with 
you,  whether  your  rooms,  and  beds,  and  table  fur¬ 
nishings  are  such  as  they  can  put  up  with,  and  of 
course  you  will  take  all  reasonable  pains  to  accom¬ 
modate  their  habits  and  tastes.  They  should  con¬ 
sider  beforehand  how  much  attendance  they  will 
require,  so  that  they  may  not  call  for  more  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  families  where  they  board  than  can 
be  conveniently  and  willingly  rendered.  If  they 
do  not  know  that  silver  forks  and  napkins  will  be 
furnished  them,  they  should  take  such  small  things, 
necessary  to  their  comfort,  with  them.  To  some 
excellent  people  the  preference  for  silver  forks 
still  seems  a  mere  whim,  dependent  upon  fashion’s 
changes.  People  who  must  have  luxurious  carpets 
and  curtains,  and  several  courses  at  dinner,  should 
go  to  the  fashionable  summer  resorts  where  these 
things  are  to  be  had  and  roundly  paid  for. 

On  the  other  hand,  country  families  who  “cannot 
afford”  to  keep  cleau  rooms  and  clean  grounds, 
who  are  not  willing  to  swerve  in  the  least  from 
their  habitual  manners  to  accommodate  people  of 
different  tastes,  who  have  no  charity  for  the  ig¬ 
norance  of  city  children  in  respect  to  farm  life, 
ought  never  to  attempt  to  take  city  boarders. 

What  is  that  comfort  which  sensible  city  people 
are  in  search  of?  Pure  air,  coolness,  natural 
scenery,  good  milk  for  the  little  ones,  quiet.  They 
should  have  rooms  which  can  be  well  ventilated  by 


fortable  lounges  and  easy  chairs  as  the  hosts  can 
afford.  Isay  “benches”  and  “lounges,”  because 
these  can  be  made  so  as  to  be  comfortable,  easily 
and  cheaply;  while  sofas  and  pretty  “rustic” 
seats  cost  more,  cither  in  time  or  money.  No  sen¬ 
sible  person  reckons  fineness  of  fabric  and  beauty 
of  form  of  no  account,  but  coarse  lounge-covers 
and  table-cloths,  kept  clean  by  frequent  changing 
and  washing,  give  more  real  comfort  than  soiled 
ones  of  finer  texture. 

City  people  who  go  into  the  country  for  comfort 
should  have  the  good  sense  to  wear  plain,  strong 
clothing,  loosely  made.  No  climate  in  the  world 
can  give  a  woman,  fashionably  dressed,  all  the  pure 
air  she  needs.  Especially  should  the  children  be 
dressed  in  simple  clothes,  that  they  may — little 
girls  as  well  as  little  boys — climb  the  hill-sides, 
wade  in  the  brooks,  visit  the  cow-yard  and  stables, 
and  have  a  genuine  good  time  in  the  country. 

The  hearty  food  that  suits  working  farmers  will 
seldom  satisfy  the  daintier  palates  of  city  boarders. 
The  latter  are  not  likely  to  be  contented  without  a 
variety,  and  a  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables  and  fresh 
fruits.  With  these,  and  with  light,  sweet  bread, 
fresh  dairy  butter,  sweet  cream  and  rich  milk,  they 
ought  not  to  complain  if  porter-house  steaks  are 
not  on  the  bill  of  fare. 

City  people  who  put  on  airs  of  superiority 
when  among  country  people,  show  their  own  in¬ 
feriority,  and  persons  of  good  sense  can  only  pity 
them.  But  sometimes  the  daily  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  country  hosts  and  city  guests  is  very  pleas¬ 
ant,  and  socially  profitable  to  both  parties. 

Washing  Dishes. — I  know  their  tricks  and  man¬ 
ners— those  little  girls  who  “  hate  to  wash  dishes  !” 
I  know  how  they  find  some  long  errand  out  of 
doors  while  they  leave  the  table  standing  uncleared 
of  the  soiled  dishes  ;  how  they  dawdle  about  the 
table,  handling  the  cups  and  saucers  daintily,  as 
though  afraid  of  contact  with  them  ;  how  they  dis¬ 
cover  at  the  last  minute  that  they  have  not  heated 
any  dish-water,  and  must  wait  for  it;  how  they 
leave  everything  they  dare  to  “asoak”  until  the 
next  disli-washing,  and  feel  that  the  most  dis¬ 
agreeable  drudgery  of  their  household  is  washing 
dishes. 

Little  girls,  how  do  you  suppose  I  found  this 
out  ?  Must  I  confess  that  I  learned  it  by  my  own 
childish  experience  ?  But  I  have  learned  by  ob¬ 
servation  that  the  state  of  things  described  above 
is  very  common  to  girlhood.  My  little  sisters,  let 
me  talk  with  you  about  it,  though  we  are  not  in 
the  “children’s  column”  at  present.  Indeed,  I 
had  rather  have  my  say  on  this  subject  in  this  de¬ 
partment,  hoping  that  some  older  girls  may  pos¬ 
sibly  get  a  helping  hint  from  my  remarks. 

You  sometimes  hear  grown-up  persons  say  that 
they  like  to  wash  dishes,  but  you  doubt  their  sin¬ 
cerity.  I  think  that  every  one  of  you  may  learn  to 
like  it  too,  if  you  set  about  it  in  the  right  way.  In 
the  first  place,  look  at  the  matter  reasonably,  and 
you  will  see  that  a  great  deal  of  work,  which  is  not 
very  agreeable  in  itself,  must  be  done  in  every 
family.  Comparatively  few  families  can,  even  if 
they  prefer,  have  all  this  labor  performed  by  paid 
servants.  Shall  we  not  each  bear  a  part — each  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  ability?  You  would  prefer  to  do  a 
part  of  the  cooking,  perhaps,  but  that  requires  a 
degree  of  judgment  which  your  experience  has  not 
been  long  enough  to  develop;  and  you  can  help 
mother  best  by  doing  such  work  as  demands  least  of 
her  oversight.  By  being  faithful  in  the  least  things, 
you  will  prove  yourselves  worthy  of  trust  in  more 
responsible  situations.  You  will,  never  like  to 
wash  dishes  until  you  learn  to  do  the  work  well. 

A  large  tin  dish-pan  is  a  great  convenience.  You 
can  work  more  rapidly  with  such  a  pan  than  with 
one  that  is  small  and  shallow,  spattering  your 
clothing  and  slopping  your  sink  or  table  with  its 
contents.  Have  a  large  dish-apron,  with  a  bib,  or 
a  “  high  apron,”  and  roll  up  your  sleeves,  or  wear 
oil-silk  over-sleeves.  In  clearing  the  table,  scrape 
off  the  crumbs,  and  especially  the  grease,  from  your 
dishes,  gently,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  glazing,  and 
pile  them  neatly  on  one  side  of  your  pan.  Gather 
the  spoons  and  forks  (if  silver)  by  themselves. 
Contact  with  the  knives  is  liable  to  mar  them. 


An  Ironing-Board. 

Maggie  Martin,  Sussex  Co.,  Del.,  after  reading 
“Ironing  Made  Easy”  in  the  May  Agriculturist , 
sends  us  an  account  of  her  ironing-board.  This 
simple  contrivance,  though  much  used,  may  not  be 
known  to  all  our  readers,  and  we  give  it  with  the 
suggestion  that  those  who  have  never  made  use  of 
a  similar  help  in  ironing  should  try  it  at  once.  Our 
correspondent  says :  “My 
-nethod  is  to  take  a  boai-d 
five  or  six  feet  long,  one 
foot  wide  and  an  inch  and 
a  half  thick.  The  board 
is  covered  with  two  or 
three  folds  of  woolen 
material,  and  over  this  is 
put  a  piece  of  linen  or 
flannel,  which  is  lightly 
tacked  on,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  taken  off  and 
washed  when  necessary. 

In  use,  the  ends  of  the 
board  rest  upon  the 
backs  of  two  chairs,  or 
they  may  be  supported  at 
the  proper  bight  in  any 
other  convenient  manner 
this  kind  almost  indispensable  in  ironing  dresses 
or  skirts,  as  no  part  gets  rumpled  while  the  rest  is 
being  ironed — a  thing  which  always  happens  when 
the  ironing  is  done  upon  a  table.  The  board  is  to 
be  put  into  the  skirt  in  the  manner  shown  in  the 
engraving.  Shirts  can  be  ironed  by  the  aid  of  this 
board,  and  it  will  be  found  to  greatly  reduce  the 


I  consider  a  board  of 


an  ironing-board. 

fresh  breezes  from  out-doors,  protected  by  netting 
in  the  windows  from  danger  of  filling  them  with 
mosquitoes  and  moths.  There  should  be  loiv, 
wide,  easy  benches  of  some  sort,  under  shade  trees 
in  the  yard,  in  the  orchard,  down  by  the  brook, 
and  wherever  there  is  a  shady  spot  to  sit  and  see 
the  changing  landscape,  or  listen  to  the  running- 
water.  In  the  house  there  should  be  as  many  com- 
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If  you  arc  obliged  to  wash  dishes  in  hard  water, 
it  is  best  to  use  no  soap,  but  with  soft  water  use 
soap  enough  to  make  a  bright  suds.  Now,  you 
always  want  a  clean  dish-cloth  and  clean  wiping 
towels.  You  can  keep  them  clean  by  washing  and 
scalding  them  every  day,  if  you  have  not  towels 
enough  for  frequent  changes.  Always  wash  out 
your  dish-cloth  the  last  tiling,  and  leave  it  clean. 
It  is  best  to  have  at  least  two — one  for  the  coarser 
dishes  and  kettles.  If  you  have  much  glass  and 
silver  ware  to  wash,  there  should  be  a  third  soft 
dish-cloth  for  that  purpose.  Wash  the  glass  first, 
the  silver  next,  then  the  knives,  then  the  cups, 
saucers,  plates,  etc.  You  should  have  plenty  of 
dish-water,  and  keep  that  in  the  pan  clean  and  hot 
enough  to  cleanse  the  dishes  as  they  go  through  it. 
Wipe  the  glass  and  silver  from  the  hot  suds,  rub¬ 
bing  them  with  a  soft  towel  until  they  shine.  The 
knives,  lay  aside  to  be  scoured  after  you  have  fin¬ 
ished  washing.  Rinse  the  crockery  well  with  hot 
water.  If  you  can  have  a  rack  to  place  across  the 
top  of  the  sink,  made  of  wooden  slats  half  or 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  apart,  the  open  places 
being  wide  enough  to  slip  in  the  edges  of  the 
plates  and  saucers,  it  will  facilitate  the  drying,  and 
save  the  towels  some  wetting. 

My  young  haters  of  the  dish-pan,  let  me  tell  you 
frankly  that  if  you  are  going  to  make  useful  wo¬ 
men,  treasures  and  blessings  to  others  wherever 
you  go,  you  must  learn  to  do  faithfully  the  work 
your  hands  find  to  do,  whether  it  be  agreeable  or 
not.  Let  your  consciences  guide  you  in  tiiis  mat¬ 
ter,  and  you  will  find  that  the  surest  road  to  hap¬ 
piness  is  the  way'  of  usefulness. 

Playthings  for  Children. — How  to  employ 
and  amuse  the  little  ones,  is  a  question  that  puzzles 
all  mothers  more.or  less.  The  children  over  three 
years  old,  who  have  no  playmates  of  their  own 
age,  puzzle  one  the  most.  They  grow  so  desper¬ 
ately  naughty,  they  are  so  full  of  push  and  pull, 
and  have  such  a  fund  of  unapplied  activity  run¬ 
ning  to  waste,  I  see  no  reasonable  cure  for  this  but 
the  kindergarten;  but  those  who  need  it  just  now 
came  a  little  too  soon  to  share  its  full  blessing. 

Mrs.  Horace  Mann,  who  taught  a  primary  school 
in  Boston  for  years,  before  the  kindergarten  was 
launched,  says  that  mothers  have  often  told  her 
that  the  little  ones  who  had  been  full  of  irrepres¬ 
sible  rudeness  and  tyranny  in  the  nursery,  alone  or 
among  younger  children,  grew  more  manly'  and 
gentle  in  their  manners  from  the  time  their  little 
world  w'as  enlarged  by  their  entrance  to  her  school. 
But  this  was  no  ordinary  school.  It  was  a  most 
extraordinary  one,  for  those  days  at  least.  Any 
mother  whose  love  is  “according  to  wisdom,” 
would  gladly  loosen  her  arms  from  about  her  child 
and  send  him  half  across  the  continent,  if  needful, 
if  sure  of  placing  him  under  care  as  conscientious, 
wise,  and  loving. 

But  such  teachers  are  very  rare,  and  we  cannot 
risk  the  mental  and  moral  injury  which  our  more 
tender  little  ones  might  sustain  if  sent  to  ordinary 
primary  schools  under  six,  or  at  least  five  years  of 
age.  We  cannot  buy  them  the  best  of  playthings — 
living  playmates ;  or  if  we  did,  how  could  wc  be 
sure  that  the  association,  if  left  without  oversight, 
might  not  do  more  harm  than  good  ? 

Of  playthings,  the  best  are  those  in  the  form  of 
miniature  tools— little  hoes,  brooms,  carts,  wheel¬ 
barrows,  dishes,  etc.  By  most  little  girls,  dolls  and 
play-houses  are  more  prized  than  anything  else ; 
and  little  boys,  too,  will  often  find  some  comfort 
in  them  if  grown-up  people  are  not  so  thoughtless 
as  to  ridicule  them. 

Children  have  so  much  imagination,  and  enjoy 
its  use  so  much,  that  they  really  seem  to  like  the 
play-houses  patched  together  from  all  sorts  of 
odds  and  ends  better  than  expensive  doll-houses. 
A  plain  rag-baby,  with  changes  of  clothing  to  take 
off  and  put  on,  gives  better  satisfaction  than  a  fine 
“  boughten  ”  dolly,  with  flimsy  finery  sewed  on. 

Every  child  should  have  its  slate  with  a  pencil 
tied  to  it.  A  pair  of  round-pointed  scissors  is  an 
excellent  plaything,  if  plenty  of  paper  be  fur¬ 
nished,  and  a  little  care  be  taken  to  teach  the  little 
one  to  cut  some  simple  but  pleasing  forms.  Coarse 
perforated  card-board,  with  strong  colored  worsted 


(silk  is  still  better),  will  give  much  pleasure  and 
employ'ment,  if  you  do  not  expect  too  fine  results 
from  the  little  worker.  All  children  love  to  string 
buttons  (or  button-molds)  and  beads,  fcolofed 
glass  beads  can  be  bought  by  the  ounce  for  children 
old  enough  to  use  them — over  three  years,  perhaps. 
Younger  children  like  to  fill  a  large-headed  pin 
with  button-molds  and  empty  it  into  a  dish  beside 
them.  Of  cmirse  they  love  to  play  in  sand,  and  it 
pays  to  provide  a  box  of  clean  sand,  with  a  little 
tunnel  and  a  few  little  tins  or  bottles  to  pour  it 
back  and  forth.  Hammer  and  tacks  have  great 
fascination.  Very  little  ones  love  to  drive  the 
tacks  into  a  bar  of  soap,  sitting  by  the  table  in  a 
high  chair. 

'  After  all,  there  is  nothing  that  wears  better  for 
children  of  all  ages  than  blocks.  Only  yesterday  I 
heard  a  little  boy  begging  his  younger  sister  to 
“  keep  still  a  minute,”  and  when  I  asked  the  reason, 
it  was  whispered  to  me  that  he  “  wanted  to  pray 
to  God  for  more  blocks.”  Afterwards  I  was  pri¬ 
vately  informed  by  him  that  he  told  the  Lord  he 
had  “not  blocks  enough  to  build  a  large  house.” 
I  smiled  and  said  nothing,  but  thought  within  my¬ 
self,  “The  Lord  works  by  means,  and  now  I  will 
send  for  the  box  of  Crandall’s  building  blocks, 
for  which  I  have  long  been  importuned.” 

To  be  sure  we  have  all  of  the  kindergarten 
blocks,  but  they  are  so  small  and  so  useful  for 
future  kindergarten  lessons  in  the  family,  that  I 
cannot  have  them  used  very  freely  without  my 
oversight  now  that  the  doors  are  wide  open. 


Salads  and  Salad  Dressing. 

A  subscriber  in  Illinois  thus  writes  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  salads  :  “  My  partner  for  life,  who  attends 

to  the  culinary  business  of  our  firm,  says  she  wish¬ 
es  to  know  how  to  make  such  salads  as  are  to  be 
had  at  the  tables  of  first-class  hotels.  My  partner 
says  she  cannot  imitate  these  by  following  any  of 
the  recipes  of  the  ‘Cook  Books.’  Can  you  tell 
through  the  Agriculturist  how  it  is  done,  and  oblige 
a  subscriber  who  thinks  people  in  the  country 
ought  to  have  as  good  eating  as  city  folks.  The 
trouble  is  with  the  dressing.” — We  quite  believe 
with  our  correspondent,  that  country  people  should 
have  all  the  luxuries  that  any  one  has.  A  cele¬ 
brated  cook  says  that  he  can  never  make  a  salad 
twice  alike;  he  is  governed  by  the  “ inspiration. of 
the  moment.”  All  the  recipes  and  even  the  French 
cook’s  “inspiration”  are  of  no  avail,  if  the  ma¬ 
terials  used  are  not  of  the  very  best  quality.  The 
foundation  of  salad  dressing  is  olive  oil,  and  here 
is  the  very  thing  that  those  who  live  in  the  coun¬ 
try  will  find  it  most  difficult  to  procure.  Unless 
the  oil  is  absolutely  without  unpleasant  odor  or 
taste,  and  if  it  have  not  a  pure,  nutty  flavor,  don’t 
use  it.  Sweet,  not  over-salted  butter,  is  much 
better  in  salad  dressings  than  most  of  the-oil  that 
is  sold.  The  butter  should  be  slowly  melted  by  a 
very  gentle  heat,  without  the  least  approach  to 
frying.  Let  the  melted  butter  stand  a  short  time, 
then  pour  it  off  from  the  salt  that  will  have  settled, 
and  use  it  instead  of  oil.  •  The  vinegar  should  be 
of  the  best,  and  so  should  the  mustard.  We  give 
Mr.  Harrison’s  recipe  for  dressing:  Mix  a  heap¬ 
ing  teaspoonful  of  mustard,  the  yolk  of  a  fresh  egg, 
and  a  tablespoonful  of  vinegar,  rubbing  them  into 
a  smooth  paste  with  a  silver  fork.  Mix  one  table- 
spoonful  each  of  vinegar  and  lemon  juice,  and 
measure  out  twelve  tablespoonfuls  of  oil.  Add  to 
the  egg  mixture,  very  slowly,  and  stirring  con¬ 
stantly,  tw'o  tablespoonfuls  of  the  oil.  When  the 
mixture  becomes  thick,  add  a  teaspoonful  of  the 
mixed  vinegar  and  lemon  juice,  stir  this  well, 
and  then  add  more  oil,  and  thus  continue  alternate¬ 
ly  adding  oil  and  vinegar,  until  the  quantity  meas¬ 
ured  is  used  up,  and  a  smooth,  creamy  paste  is  ob¬ 
tained.  The  stirring  must  be  thorough,  and  a 
fresh  quantity  of  oil  should  not  be  put  in  until  that 
previously  added  is  thoroughly  incorporated  in  the 
mixture.  Properly  made,  and  with  good  materials, 
this  dressing  can  hardly  fail  to  suit  either  city  or 
country  folks.  It  may  be  used  for  chicken  or  lob¬ 
ster  or  meat  salad,  and  as  a  dressing  for  celery,  cab¬ 
bage,  or  lettuce.  Salads-  may  be  made  of  chicken, 


lobster,  mutton  or  beef,  mixed  with  celery,  lettuce, 
cut  cabbage,  etc.  Boiled  beets,  olives,  capers,  and 
slices  of  hard-boiled  eggs,  are  often  added  to  meat 
and  chicken  salads. 


Economy  in  Ice. 

Refrigerators  are  made  upon  one  general  princi¬ 
ple — that  is,  to  keep  the  ice  from  melting,  except 
by  means  of  the  heat  it  abstracts  from  the  articles 
that  we  wish  to  cool.  The  walls  of  refrigerators 
are  made  double,  and  the  space  between  them  is 
filled  with  sawdust,  charcoal,  or  other  substance 
that  will  serve  as  a  non-conductor  of  heat.  Thera 
must  be  a  metallic  lining  to  prevent  the  filling  ma¬ 
terial  from  becoming  wet.  There  must  also  be  a 
pipe  to  convey  off  the  water  resulting  from  the 
melting  of  the  ice.  The  simplest  refrigerator  is  the 
common  grocer’s  box,  which  is  a  plain  chest  of  con¬ 
venient  size  lined  and  filled  as  above  indicated.  A 
lump  of  ice  is  placed  in  the  box,  and  the  articles  to- 
be  cooled  are  set  around  it.  Where  ice  is  plenty,, 
a  box  of  this  kind  will  answer  a  good  purpose,  and: 
it  can  be  mainly  made  at  home,  the  aid  of  a  tin¬ 
smith  being  required  for  the  zine  lining.  Then 
there  are  refrigerators  of  numerous  patents,  each 
claiming  to  be  superior  to  all  others.  We  are  un¬ 
able  to  see  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  principle 
among  the  most  popular  of  these,  though  they  dif¬ 
fer  in  details,  and  some  are  more  convenient  than- 
others.  It  is  desirable  to  have  two  compartments,, 
in  order  that  butter  and  milk  may  not  absorb  odore 
from  meats  and  vegetables.  The  later  styles  of  re¬ 
frigerators  have  the  receptacle  for  the  ice  at  the 
top,  which  is  according  to  correct  principles. 
There  are  also  various  devices  for  ventilating,  and 
other  contrivances,  which,  the  iuventors  claim,  add 
to  the  efficiency  of  their  particular  patents.  Where- 
there  is  no-  refrigerator,  ice  may  be  kept  tolerably 
well  by  wrapping  it  in  a  thick  woolen  blanket,  and 
keeping  it  in  a  covered  box.  In  removing  portions 
for  cooling  water  or  other  purposes,  chip  it  from 
one  side,  and  do  not  break  the  lump  in  several  parts.. 


Recipes. 

The  following  seasonable  recipes  are  from  “Com¬ 
mon  Sense  in  the  Household a  work  by  the  well- 
known  authoress,  Marion  Harland,  and  one  which: 
has  received  high  praise  from  competent  judges. 

Green  Pea  Soup. — 4  lbs.  beef,  cut  into- 
small  pieces,  34  peck  of  green  peas,  1  gallon  of  wa¬ 
ter.  Boil  the  empty  pods  of  the  peas  in  the  water 
one  hour  before  putting  in  the  beef.  Strain  them- 
out,  add  the  beef  and  boil  slowly  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  longer.  Half  an  hour  before  serving  add  the- 
shelled  peas;  and  twenty  minutes  later,  half  a  cup 
of  rice  flour,  with  salt  and  pepper.  After  adding 
the  rice  flour,  stir  frequently  to  prevent  scorching- 
Strain  into  a  hot  tureen. 

'11  onus  to  -234  ll)s-  °f  veal  or  lamb,, 

1  gallon  of  water,  2  quarts  fresh  tomatoes,  peeled 
and  cut  up  fine.  Boil  the  meat  to  shreds,  and  the 
water  down  to  two  quarts.  Strain  the  liquor,  put 
in  the  tomatoes,  stirring  them  very  hard,  that  they 
may  dissolve  thoroughly  ;  boil  half  an  hour.  Season- 
with  parsley,  or  any  other  herb  you  may  prefer, 
pepper  and  salt.  Strain  again  and  stir  in  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  butter,  with,  a  teaspoonful  of  white 
sugar,  before  putting  into  the  tureen. 

SoisHopert  'I'oiimtoes..— Peel  and  cut  in 
slices  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  Back  in  a  pudding- 
dish  in  alternate  layers,  with  a  foree-meat  ma,de  of 
bread  crumbs,  butter,  salt,  pepper,  and;  a  little 
white  sugar.  Spread  thickly  upon  eaoh, stratum  of 
tomatoes,  and  when  the  dish  is  nearly  full,  put  to¬ 
matoes  uppermost,  a  good  bit  of  butter  upon  eaoh- 
slice.  Dust  with  pepper  and  a  little  sugar.  Strew 
with  dry  bread  crumbs  and  bake  covered,  half  an: 
hour  ;  remove  the  lid  and  bake  brown. 

Fried  Cticsmibers. — Pare  and  lay  in  ice 
water  half  an  hour.  Cut  lengthwise  and  lay  in  ice- 
water  ten  minutes  longer.  Wipe  each  piece  dry 
with  a  soft  cloth,  sprinkle  with  pepper  and  salt. 
and  dredge  with  flour.  Fry  to  a  delicate  brown, 
in  sweet,  clarified  drippings,  nice  lard  or  butter.. 
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Setting;  Traps. 

BY  “  CARLET0N.” 

I  dare  say,  my  young  friends,  that  you  will  think  it 
strange  when  I  inform  you  that  I  was  once  a  great 
hunter;  but  it  is  a  fact,  nevertheless.  I  commenced  very 
early,  when  I  was  a  little  white-haired  boy. 

“  r  11  give  you  a  cent  for  every  mouse,  and  two  cents 
for  every  rat  you  will  catch,”  said  my  father,  and  I  went 
to  work.  My  traps  were  figure  fours,  and  they  were 
made  with  three  thin  splinters  of  wood,  with  notches 
cut  in  them,  and  a  board  with  a  heavy  rock  on  top  of  it. 
When  the  trap  was  set,  the  three  sticks  resembled  the 
figure  4^  under  a  board.  I  tied  a  bit  of  toasted  cheese 
to  the  trencher,  and  wound  it  round  with  a  thread,  so 
that  the  mice  would  have  to  nibble  a  long  while  to  get  it 
off ;  and  the  chances  were  that  if  they  touched  it,  they 
would  be  squeezed  flatter  than  a  pancake  in  a  twinkling. 
I  set  traps  in  the  garret,  in  the  cellar,  and  in  the  granary. 

You  may  be  sure  that  I  was  up  early  the  next  morning. 
I  dreamed  of  catching  rats  and  mice  all  night.  I  rushed 
up  to  the  garret,  but  the  traps  were  not  sprung.  I 
hastened  dowrn  into  the-  cellar,  two  steps  at  a  jump  ;  no 
mice  there.  My  enthusiasm  was  cooling  ;  but  I  went  to 
the  corn-bin,  and  there  -was  my  first  prize,  a  little  mouse 
flattened  out  almost  as  thin  as  a  wafer,  and  spread  over 
an  astonishing  amount  of  surface.  How  proudly  I 
walked  into  the  house  carrying  the  trophy  by  its  tail, 
which  for  all  the  world  looked  like  a  shoe-string  t  How 
gloriously  that  first  cent  I  ever  earned  slipped  into  my 
pocket !  There  was  only  one  drawback  to  my  pleasure, 
I  wanted  another  cent  to  chink  with  it.  I  showed  it  to 
all  the  boys  at  school ;  looked  at  it  during  school  hours, 
when  I  ought  to  have  been  reading  about  the  dog  that 
met  a  bad  boy  and  bit  him — in  the  spelling-book.  I 
rubbed  it  on  the  seat  to  make  it  bright  and  shining,  and 
let  it  fall,  and  saw  it  roll  across  the  floor  on  its  edge 
toward  the  master,  a  thin-faced  fellow,  with  eyes  like  a 
pig,  who  picked  it  up  and  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  that 
was  the  last  of  my  first  fortune. 

When  I  told  the  story  of  my  loss  at  home,  my  older 
sister,  who  was  always  saying  queer  things,  and  quoting 
poetry,  said  it  was  another  illustration  of  the  truth  of 
the  saying  that  “  Blessings  brighten  when  they  take 
their  flight and  all  the  grown-up  folks  laughed,  though 
I  could  not  see  anything  particular  to  laugh  at.  My 
father  said  that  it  showed  that  riches  take  to  themselves 
wings  and  fly  away — that  money  is  slippery  stuff.  I  am 
sure  that  it  is ;  so  far  from  that  time  to  the  present,  it 
has  slipped  away  from  me  in  an  unaccountable  manner. 
But  though  I  lost  my  first  fortune,  those  figure  fours  were 


the  snow,  and  put  some  corn  underneath.  When  the  jay 
put  his  head  through  the  hole  to  get  at  the  corn,  he  could 
not  get  it  back  again,  for  some  slips  of  basket  stuff  held 
him  fast.  The  silly  creatures  plunged  their  heads  in 
without  once  stopping  to  think  whether  they  could  ever 
get  them  out  again.  But,  then,  I  have  seen  boys  and 
men  quite  as  silly  in  some  of  their  habits,  especially 
when  they  take  to  drinking  whiskey. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  was  a  mischievous  fellow  in  my  boy¬ 
hood,  especially  in  trapping  the  hens.  But  it  was  such 
fun  to  bend  a  pole,  with  a  slip-noose  lying  coiled  on  the 
ground,  with  a  kernel  of  corn  on  the  trencher,  to  see  a 
biddy  pick  it  up,  and  the  next  moment  be  dangling, 
squawking  and  fluttering  in  the  air  I 

There  was  a  had  boy  who  lived  near  by  who  used  to 
tie  two  kernels  of  corn  together  by  a  string.  He  would 
manage  to  have  one  hen  swallow  one,  and  another  the 
other.  Then  there  was  pulling  and  hauling,  squawking 
and  fluttering — now  one  hen  losing  her  breakfast,  and 
now  the  other,— -the  bad  boy  rubbing  his  hands  and 
screaming  with  delight  to  see  the  strife.  But  his  father 
saw  what  was  going  on  one  day,  and  dusted  his  jacket 
with  a  withe,  and  served  him  right,  for  if  there  is  any¬ 
thing  mean  and  low  and  deserving  of  punishment,  it  is 
the  wanton  giving  of  pain  to  a  dumb  creature. 

If  I  had  space  I  could  tell  you  some  nice  stories  about 
trapping  rabbits  and  foxes — howl  set  my  first  fox-trap, 
and  how  I  hastened  out  the  next  morning  and  found  I 
had  caught  a  skunk  1  how  an  old  fox  knew  fill  about  the 
trap  and  used  to  spring  it  by  striking  it  suddenly  with 
one  of  his  fore  feet,  and  then  quietly  ate  up  all  the  bait, 
and  undoubtedly  had  a  hearty  laugh  all  to  himself  to 
think  how  he  had  outwitted  me,  and  how  the  sly  fellow' 
was  caught  at  last,  by  setting  two  traps.  But  I  must 
make  my  stories  very  short,  and  I  can.  only  tell  you 
about  a  man  who  started  for  the  w'oods  one  day  with  a 
great  trap,  large  enough  to  hold  a  bear.  “What  are  you 
going  to  catch?”  asked  one  of  his  neighbors.  “0,1 
don’t  know  but  the  devil  or  one  of  his  imps,  like 
enough,"  said  the  man  with  the  trap,  who  didn’t  read 
his  Bible  much,  and  who  used  bad  language  now  and 
then.  A  bear  had  been  seen  in  the  neighborhood  and 
had  killed  a  sheep,  and  the  trapper  set  his  trap  to  catch 
him.  He  fixed  the  bait  upon  the  trencher  and  tied  some 
more  to  a  stake  driven  into  the  ground,  and  was  going 
away  when,  not  noticing  where  he  was  stepping,  put  his 
own  foot  in  the  trap.  The  great  iron  jaws  came  together 
with  a  grip  that  held,  him  fast,  ne  screamed  and  yelled 
for  help,  and  the  people  ran  to  see  what  was  the  matter, 
and  found  him  in  the  trap. 

“  We  didn’t  think  you  would  catch  the  devil  or  one  of 
his  imps,  so  soon,”  said  his  neighbors  when  they  helped 
him  out,  and  they  laughed  at  him  so  much  that  he  hung 
his  head,  and  what  v'as  better,  it  so  shamed  him  that  he 
left  off  using  profane  words  and  became  a  better  man. 


BATS  CARRYING  OFF  A  BUCKWHEAT  CAKE. 


profitable  concerns  as  long  as  the  game  lasted,  and  I 
soon  had  a  dozen  cents  to  chink  in  my  pocket.  I  re¬ 
member  that  one  Sunday  I  astonished  the  whole  con¬ 
gregation  when  one  of  the  deacons  came  round  with,  his 
black  beaver  hat  to  take  up  a  collection  for  the  Tuscarora 
Indians,  by  letting  them  all  drop  one  at  a  time  into  the 
hat.  It  was  by  far  the  largest  contribution  made  that 
day,  judging  by  the  sound  I 

I  had  great  fun  in  trapping  the  blue-jays  that  came  in 
flocks  during  the  winter  and  helped  themselves  at  the 
corn-crib.  I  bored  holes  in  shingles  and  buried  them  in 


The  Ingenuity  of  BEats. 

If  rats  were  not  such  mischievous  animals,  we  should 
admire  their  cunning  much  more  than  we  do.  Their 
sagacity  is  all  employed  in  ways  that  are  injurious,  and 
in  avoiding  punishment  for  their  misdeeds.  An  old  rat 
is  a  shrewd  animal,  and  if  we  wish  to  catch  him,  we 
must  exercise  a  great  amount  of  strategy.  He  has  a  sus¬ 
picious  turn  of  mind,  and  a  sharp  eye  for  any  thing  in  the 
shape  of  a  trap,  and  unless  the  trap  is  thoroughly  con¬ 
cealed,  the  most  tempting,  bait  will  not  tempt  him  to 


come  and  be  caught.  There  are  many  curious  storieB 
told  of  the  devices  rats  will  resort  to  to  obtain  food.  A 
gentleman  at  Chicago,  Ill.,  sends  a  drawing  to  illustrate 
something  that  happened  in  his  neighborhood,  and  we 
have  had  it  engraved.  A  lady  threw  out  at  her 
back  door  some  griddle-cakes  for  the  chickens, 
and  soon  after,  upon  looking  ont  of  the  window, 
she  saw  a  large  rat  smelling  around  them.  He  ran  off 
and  soon  returned  with  a  companion.  He  then  rolled 
up  one  of  the  cakes  with  his  nose,  and,  turning  upon  his 
back,  held  the  rolled  cake  by  his  legs,  while  his  compan¬ 
ion  took  him  by  the  tail  and  dragged  him  to  their  hiding- 
place.  We  have  often  heard  of  eggs  being  carried  in 
this  manner  by  rats,  and  that  is  a  performance  that  seems 
sensible,  as  an  egg  is  a  load  that  cannot  well  be  divided  ; 
hut  why  the  rats  should  take  this  method  to  carry  off  a 
thing  that  could  be  so  readily  gnawed  into  pieces,  seems 
rather  singular.  Still  the  story  comes  well  authenticated. 


Awnt  Sue’s  Puzzle-llox. 


pi. 

19.  Snesedil  si  het  cheerlups  fo  a  ginvu  nam. 

Birds,  Fruit,  Animals,  etc. 

20.  A  title  and  an  angler. 

21.  A  file  and  a  fruit. 

22.  A  tree  and  a  fruit. 

23.  Another  tree  and  a  fruit. 

24.  A  plaything  and  a  reptile.  Harry  H. 

Cryptograph. 

23.  Ilsgy  xuffxq  zacq  fsmy  lai  uy  mrq, 

U  oqqzqo  zieqxp  mxzaef  m  cmrq ; 

Lwf  yah  eqqz  hacfsuqc  fa  lq  efixqo 
Pac  uryacmyng-mxzaef  m  nsuxo. 

H.  II.  Clarke. 


TRIANGLE  PUZZLE. 

26.  1.  A  number.  2.  A  color.  3.  A  coin.  4.  A 
country.  The  center  letters  of  these  will 
form  one  of  Shakspeare’s  characters. 

Adolph  M.  Nagel. 

27.  Join  a  cake  to  a  verb  and  make  a  vessel. 

Ben. 

TRANSPOSITIONS. 

(Fill  the  following  blanks  with  the  same  words 
transposed.) 

28.  They - ceremony  in  that - . 

29.  Bridget  do  not - so  with  that - . 

30.  Why - what  was  so  beautifully - ? 

31-  Many  a  wicked - is  done  in  the - . 

32.  - men  were - . 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  MAY  NUMBER. 


408.  A  new  broom  sweeps  clean. 

1.  Glass,  grass.  (Many  answered  this  with  “  brass, 
grass,”  confusing  “mineral”  with  “metal.”)  2.  Chat, 
chap.  3.  Girl,  girt.  4.  China,  chine.  5.  Proscribe,  pre¬ 
scribe.  6.  Voracity,  veracity.  7.  Dictionary.  8.  Power, 
olive,  wires,  event,  rests.  9.  Pyrannces,  Adelaide,  Red, 
Itasco,  Soudan :  Paris,  Sedan..  10.  H.r  mule,  Oquawoka, 


ANAGRAMS. 

1.  I  rise  to  a  liut.  0.  Did  hinges  suit? 

2.  At  it,  mule.  7.  I  battle  sore. 

3.  Sun.  a  planet.  8.  Pure  lamb  tribe. 

4.  Duns  spare  us.  9.  Nice  tone,  Dorr. 

5.  Run  at  it.  Lass.  10.  Ah  1  rude  love  I 

I  am  composed  of  25  letters  : 

My  1,  13,  21,  17,  22,  is  an  article  of  clothing. 

My  9,  6,  4,  25,  1,  3,  12,  10,  17,  is  a  sad  affliction  to 
many. 

My  7,  5,  24,  20,  15,  16,  13,  is  a  prolific  subject  of 
conversation. 

My  18,  2,  6,  8,  is  what  children  love  to  hear. 

My  23,  19,  11,  14,  5,  13,  is  what  the  universe  is  com¬ 
posed  of. 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  an  eminent  man. 

Sam  D.  May. 

Behead  a  name  and  leave  it  the  same. 

Behead  a  fish  and  leave  a  vessel. 

Behead  tragedy  and  leave  comedy. 

Behead  males  and  leave  females. 

Willie  W.  Young. 

I  am  composed  of  20  letters  r 
My  11,  4,  2,  16,  17,  1,  is  a  girl’s  name. 

My  1,  17,  6,  is  an  insect. 

My  13,  S,  20,  2,  Is  a  titled  person. 

My  5,  8,  9,  is  an  animal. 

My  3,  19,  8,  5,  is  an  animal. 

My  7,  16,  17,  18,  10,  20,  is  a  spice. 

My  12,  16,  2,  19,  is  a  stick  of  wood  driven  into  the 
ground. 

My  14,  8.  20,  15,  is  an  article  of  food. 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  the  author. 

17.  Square  the  word  “  Masts.” 

18.  Square  the  word  “  Grace.” 

Star  and  Crescent. 


[COPYRIGHT  SECURED.] 


W  A  I  T  I  N  Ct  FOR  A  BITE  . — Drawn  md  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Hudson  river,  Detroit,  Noah,  A.  409.  Put  none  hut 
Americans  on  guard. 

11.  Thcie  stands  a  castle  by  the  sea, 

With  an  ancient  keep  and  turrets  three. 

And  in  it  dwells  a  lady  rare, 

Rich  and  lovely,  with  golden  hair, 

By  the  wild  waves  plashing  wearily. 

I  12.  Volley,  lovely.  13.  Usurper,  pursuer.  14.  Master, 
stream.  15.  Retina,  retain.  10.  Wells,  swell.  17.  Selma, 

Salem. 

TIIE  PRIZE. 

Nevvy  and  J.  B.  Howes  sent  complete  lists  of  an¬ 
swers,  but  Nevvy  answers  No.  1  with  “  Brass,  grass,” 
and  No.  li  with  Nevin,  Niven.  I  have  a  very  complete 
gazetteer,  hut  I  can  find  no  such  place  as  Niven,  Mr. 

Nevvy,  so  wo  must  count  you  out.  J.  B.  n.  wins’  the 
prize,  as  he  fails  only  on  No.  5,  which  he  answers  with 
Commend,  condemn. 

aunt  sue's  notices  to  correspondents. 

Agnes  Lee. — You  wish  I  would  “  please  write  ”  to 
you.  Bless  your  little  heart!  I  should  like  to  write  to 
you  all,  personally  and  individually  ;  hut  just  think  !  how 
could  I  ? 

Mrs.  n.  A.  D. — I  am  “  that  Aunt  Sue,”  and  your  lov¬ 
ing  remembrance  does  me  a  world  of  good. 

“  Mother.”— You  may  give  the  “  little  ones  ”  all  the 
“  llell>  ”  you  can.  Your  answer  to  No.  16,  “  the  Iser  be¬ 
gan  to  rise  with  the  rain,”  was  very  clever. 

n.  E.  0.— What  do  you  now  think  about  the  spelling 
of  “peek?”  ion  were  not  the  only  one  who  put  the 
cart  before  the  horse. 

R.  A.— Yes,  to  both  your  questions. 


H.  W.  Otis.— I  am  very  glad  you  liked  your  “beautiful 
presents.” 

Quesitor. — It  is  not  worth  while  “  explaining  about 
the  prizes”  when  I  do  not  mean  to  offer  anymore.  I 
find  they  give  more  dissatisfaction  than  the  reverse,  so  I 
shall  discontinue  them.  Those  who  answer  puzzles  in 
future  will  do  so  ccm  amove ,  and  not  with  the  hope  of 
gaining  a  prize. 

Thanks  for  puzzles,  etc.,  to  J.  P.  W.,  II.  E.  D.,  and 
J.  M.  P. 

Correct  answers,  more  or  less,  were  sent  by  W.  n.  and 
S.  G.  Kerr,  Anna  K.,  C.  G.  T.,  Wm.  Taylor,  J.  P.  P.,  II. 
E.  P.,  E.  L.  D.,  J.  C.  W.,  O.  A.  G„  F.  S„  H.  E.  P., 
Aiuslee  Bros.,  H.  E.  O.,  M.  T.,  R.  A.,  and  L.  N. 

SPECIAL  notice  to  puzzlers. 

It  is  impossible  for  me,  dear  children,  to  tell  you 
“how”  to  find  out  the  different  kinds  of  puzzles.  If 
you  do  not  understand  them  at  first,  wait  until  the  an¬ 
swers  to  them  appear,  and  then  you  will  know  all  about  it. 

Whenever  you  write  to  any  one,  asking  information 
for  your  own  especial  benefit,  it  is  only  polite  to  enclose 
a  postage  stamp.— We  want  none  but  original  puzzles. 

Wa Sting-  for  a  ISitc. 

Of  all  the  children  in  the  pleasing  group  in  the  picture, 
we  best  like  the  boy  in  the  center,  who  is  quietly  and  pa¬ 
tiently  waiting  for  a  bite.  We  suppose  that  all  the  boys, 
and  most  of  the  girls  too,  read  what  Carleton  had  to  say 
last  month,  about  fishing.  Carleton  has  so  ranch  “  go  ” 
in  him  as  a  mail,  that,  he  must  have  been  tremendous  as 
a  boy,  and  the  fish  that  came  anywhere  near  his  hook 
would  have  been  jerked  to  land  in  short  order.  One  so 


active  as  Carleton,  naturally  presents  the  lively  side  of 
fishing,  or  any  other  subject  he  writes  about.  We  quiet¬ 
er  old  fellows  look  at  fishing  from  a  different  side.  We 
like  to  go  out  with  hook  and  line,  and  have  plenty  of 
fishing ,  whether  we  get  any  fish  or  not.  The  pleasant 
breeze,  .the  singing  of  the  birds,  the  hum  of  the  bees,  the 
flowers,  the  ripple  of  the  brook,  the  insects  that  play 
upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  or  just  above  it,  all  these 
and  many  more  things,  come  into  our  idea  of  fishing,  ns 
well  as  do  the  fish.  A  true  fisherman  can  enjoy  himself 
if  he  does  not  catch  a  fish.  We  look  upon  fishing  as  a 
school  in  which  many  good  lessons  are  taught.  Patience 
is  one  of  the  virtues  that  the  fisherman  must  learn.  The 
boy  in  the  center  of  the  picture  is  evidently  exercising 
patience,  while  he,  at  the  same  time,  looks  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  the  first  nibble.  Then  the  good  fisherman 
must  have  perseverance.  If  one  part  of  the  stream  affords 
him  no  sport,  he  will  go  to  another  and  another,  until  ho 
succeeds.  Then,  where  there  is  a  party  of  fishermen, 
there  always  will  be  some  bungler  who  will  give  one  an 
opportunity  to  exercise  self-control.  If  you  can  go  a  fish¬ 
ing  with  several  other  boys  and  have  some  careless  fel¬ 
low  entangle  his  line  with  yours,  just  as  you  are  feeling 
a  good  bite,  and  not  get  angry,  you  have  a  better  control 
of  your  temper  than  most  boys  have.  When  a  trouble  of 
this  kind  occurs,  take  it  quietly — scolding  will  not  untie 
knots  half  as  well  as  patient  fingers.  Don’t  cut  your 
companion’s  line,  as  I  have  seen  boys  do,  but  quietly  go 
to  work  and  disentangle  the  snarl  without  an  angry  word. 
You  will  feel  all  the  better  afterwards  for  having  acted 
like  a  gentleman.  Don’t  understand  from  what  has  been 
written  that  wo  do  not  like  to  catch  fish:  we  only  wish 
to  say  that  fish  are  not  all  that  there  is  about  fishing. 
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How  to  Purchase  a  Cr.sTiiES  Wringer.— In  pur¬ 
chasing  a  clolhefe  wringer  wo  prefer  one  with  cog-wheels, 
as  they  greatly  relieve  the  rubber  rolls  from  strain  that 
would  otherwise  occur,  and  add  much  to  the  durability 
of  the  machine.  The  next  point  is  to  see  that  the  cog¬ 
wheels  are  so  arranged  as  not  to  fly  apart  when  a  large 
article  is  passed  between  the  rollers.  It  matters  not 
whether  the  cog-wheels  are  on  one  end  or  both  ends  of 
the  shaft ;  if  large  articles  disconnect  them,  they  are  en¬ 
tirely  useless.  This  is  very  important,  for  as  the  larger 
the  article  the  greater  the  strain;  therefore,  if  the 
cog-wheels  separate  so  as  to  disconnect,  they  are  of 
no  service  when  most  needed.  We  have  taken  sonic 
pains  to  examine  the  various  wringers,  and  much  prefer 
the  “  Universal,”  as  lately  improved,  because  it  has  long 
and  strong  gears  (Rowell’s  Patent  Double  Gear),  and  is 
the  only  wringer  with  “patent  stop  ”  for  preventing  the 
cog-wheels  from  separating  so  far  as  to  lose  their  power. 
— [New  England  Farmer. 

Having  used  for  many  months  the  kind  of  wringer 
named  above,  we  fully  endorse  all  that  is  said  of  it  by  our 
New  England  cotemporary.  —Editors  of  Scientific  Amer¬ 
ican. 

Ths  Best  Water-Pipe,  also  the  cheapest  when 
strength  and  durability  are  considered,  is  the  Tin- 
dined  Lead  Pipe,  manufactured  by  the  Colwells, 
Shaw  &  Willard  Mf’g  Co.,  No.  2i:$  Centre-st., 
New  York,  Price  15  cents  a  pound  for  all  sizes. 
Send  for  a  circular. 

DENSLOW  &  BUSH’S  “  SAFETY  ”  OIL 

WILL  NOT  EXPLODE. 

Guaranteed  to  stand  a  fire 
test  over  150  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit,  being  the  highest  fire 
test,  consequently  the  safest 
oil  in  tlie  U.  S.  It  is  over  40 
degrees  higher  fire  test  than 
oil  in  common  use,  and  is 
perfectly  pure,  containing  no 
chemical i  nor  mixtures.  A 
lighted  lamp  may  lie  upset 
and  broken  without  fear  of 
explosion  or  fire.  It  burns 
in  common  kerosene  lamps, 
is  absolutely  safe,  brilliant  and  odorless,  and  for  family  use 
more  economical  than  common  oil.  It  is  urgently  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Fire  Underwriters  and  Fire  Insurance  Cos, 
of  N.  Y.,  and.  endorsed  by  thousands  of  families.  For  sale 
bv  all  Grocers,  Druggists  and  Crockery  Dealers  in  the  U.  S. 
The  trade  supplied  direct  from  t he  factory,  or  by  the  whole¬ 
sale  dealers  m  the  principal  cities.  Denslow  &  Busir,  130 
Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. — P.  S.  Five  gallons  expressed  for  $3  to 
any  place  where  not  sold.  We  wish  to  engage  a  few  first- 
class  Agents  in  the  different  States  to  travel  and  solicit  or¬ 
ders  from  merchants.  Address,  stating  business  experience. 


PRATT’S  ASTRAL  OIL. 

First  Premium  and  Diploma  at 
American  Institute  Fair,  1S69  and 
1S70,  for  SAFEST  and  Best  IL¬ 
LUMINATING  OIL.  Oil  House  of 

CIIAS.  PRATT,  N.  Y. 
Established  1770. 


HOW,  WHEN 


AND 


ADVERTISE. 

See  Thk  Advertisers*  Gazette.  Book  of  one  hundred, 
pages,  issued  Quarterly  (new  edition  just  out),  contains 
Lists  of  all  the  Best  Newspapers,  Rail}',  Weekly,  Relig¬ 
ious,  Agricultural,  Local  and  Political ;  also  Magazines, 
and  a^l  Periodicals  devoted  to  class  interest ;  also  estimates, 
showing:  COST  OF  ADVERTISING,  and  hints,  inci¬ 
dents  and  instructions  gathered  from  the  Experience  of 
Successful  Advertisers.  Mailed  to  any  address  FOR 
25  CENTS*  Address 

GEO.  P.  ROWELL  &  GO., 

Advertising  Agents,  Publishers  and  Dealers  in  All  Kinds 
of  Printers’  Materials,  c 

No.  41  Park  Row,  New  York. 

The  Great  Improvement  in  Roofing. 

1st  Premium  awarded  by  American  Institute,  1870. 


Asbestos  Rooting 


Send  for  samples.  Price-list,  and  Descriptive  Pamphlet  to 
H.  W.  JOHNS,  Sole  Manufacturer, 

78  William-street,  New  York, 
BARRETT,  ARNOLD  &  KIMBALL, 

'  124  La  Salle-street,  Chicago,  Ill, 

B.  S.  PARSONS,  Galveston,  Texas. 

f^XTRAOJSMINAKV  liberal  inducements 
offered  to  Male  and  Female  Agents  to  sell  the  widely 
celebrated 

American  Fruit-Preserving  Ponder. 

Also,  to  families  forming  Clubs  for  it.  Manual  of  56  pages 
giving  full  terms.  Particulars  and  Directions  for  preserving 
truits,  &c„  sent  on  receipt  of  stamp.  Address  ! 

L.  P.  WORRALL,  Proprietor,  153  Chambers-st.,  N.  Y.  | 

$250  a  Month,  with  Stencil  and  Key-Check  Dies. 


Fairbanks’ Scales. 
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SCALES  FOR 

STORES,  MILLS,  AND  WHARVES. 

SCALES  FOR 

ELEVATORS  AND  GRAIN  WAREHOUSES. 

SCALES  FOR 

FARMERS,  COAL  DEALERS. 

MINERS,  CATTLE  DEALERS, 

BUTCHERS,  GROCERS, 

DRUGGISTS,  ETC. 

GOLD  SCALES. 

W  EIG 1 1 M  AST  HRS’  BEAMS, 

FRAMES,  HOOKS,  ETC.,  ETC. 

ALSO, 

MILE'S  PATENT  ALARM  MONEY  DRAWER. 
Pamphlets,  with  illustrations  and  full  descriptions  of  the 
various  modifications  of  Scales,  furnished  upon  application 
by  mail  or  otherwise. 

Fairbanks  &  Co., 

352  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 
liiti  BALT  I MOR  E-ST.,  BALTIMORE. 

03  MAIN-ST.,  BUFFALO. 

IFairliaiaks,  Urown  <& 

118  MILK-ST.,  BOSTON. 

Fairbanks  &.  Ewing, 

MASONIC  HALL,  PHILADELPHIA. 

GEO.  A.TjSOEE  &  1J€&. 

ORGANS 

AND 

ELODEONS. 

The  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Most  Perfect  Manufactory  in  the 
United  States. 


47,000 


Now  in  use. 

No  other  Musical  Instrument  ever  obtained  the  same 
popularity. 

E37“  Send  for  Price-Lists. 

Address  BUFFALO,  N.  Y., 

_  Or  CHICAGO,  II, L. 

"HJIRST  Premiums  awarded  by  Amer.  Inst.,  1870. 

^  MICROSCOPES. 

Illustrated  Price-List  sent  free  on  application. 

MAGIC  LANTERNS. 

Catalogue,  priced  and  illustrated,  sent  free. 

T.  If.  McALUSTER,  Optician,  49  IVassau-st.,  N.  Y. 


SOMETHING  NEW 

FROM  WALTHAM, 

A  BOY’S  WATCH 

That  Will  Suit  Every  One. 

Tills  Watch,  which  is  of  smaller  size  than  the  oilier  Wal¬ 
tham  Watches,  has  just  been  introduced,  and,  although  called 
the  Boy’s  Watch,  on  account  of  its  size,  is  destined  to  have 
a  wide  and  universal  sale.  It  is  finely  finished,  of  substan¬ 
tial  construction,  and  contains  all  the  recent  improvements. 
Its  low  price  and  neat  appearance  will  commend  it  to  a  large 
class  of  persons  who  have  been  deterred  from  purchasing 
Waltham  Watches  heretofore,  on  account  of  their  large  size. 

Our  Illustrated  Price  list  describes  this,  and  all  other  Wal¬ 
tham  Watches,  in  detail,  gives  weight  and  quality  of  the 
cases,  with  prices  of  each,  and  explains  our  plan  of  sending 
watches  to  all  parts  ol  the  country,  without  risk  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser. 

Send  for  the  Priee-lisl,  and  state  that  yon  saw  this  notice 
in  the  American  Agriculturist. 

HOWARD  &,  CO., 

No.  8 65  BROADWAY,  New  York. 

All  Prices  reduced  since  February  1st. 

ATTENTION  IS  CALLED  TO  OUK 
LARGE  STOCK  OF 

WALTHAM 

WATCHES, 

And  wc  submit  the  following  reasons  why  they  should  be 
preferred  to  any  other  American  Watches : 

In  the  first  place,  the  Waltham  Company  is  the  oldest,  and 
has  had  fourfold  the  experience  of  any  others  engaged  in 
the  business  in  the  United  States. 

I11  the  second  place,  the  machinery  in  use  by  the  Waltham 
Company  is  far  more  perfect  and  varied,  and  as  a  result,  the 
Watches  arc  of  far  higher  grade  and  of  greater  variety,  and 
are  placed  in  the  market  at  much  lower  prices  than  any 
others,  quality  and  style  fully  considered. 

In  the  third  place,  the  Waltham  Watch  is  now  a  staple 
article,  its  reputation  fully  established,  and,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  is  sold  at  less  profit  than  any  others  in  the  market. 

BALL,  BLACK  &  CO., 

Xos.  54»5  <&  5G7  Broadway,  IV.  Y. 
Goods  sent  by  Express,  C.O.D. 

EJallard’s  ClsasBapaan.  Shoe. 


The  most  prac¬ 
tical  Working 
Shoe 


Yet  invented 
for  Out-Boor 
Wear. 


Easy  to  put  on,  comfortable  to  the  foot.  Wears  as  long  ns 
three  pairs  of  common  shoes.  No  gores,  no  seams  to  rip  or 
hurt  the  feet.  No  Lacings. 

•  Get  it  Pair  for  tlic  Harvest  Field. 

They  keep  out  chaff,  straw,  stubble,  and  dirt.  Ask  your 
merchants  for  them.  See  large  cut  and  full  particulars,  page 
153,  April  No.  Am.  Agriculturist.  Over  25,000  pairs  sold  to 
Farmers.  A.  BALLARD  &  SON, 

32  and  34  Vcscy-strcct, 

P.  O.  Box  5,000,  New  Y'ork. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

THE  ALBUM  COMIQUE. 

A  SPLENDID  COLLECTION  OF 

POPULAR  MEW  COMIC  SONGS 

by  the  best  writers,  and  including  most  of  the  popular 
comic  songs  of  the  day.  Each  with  accompaniments  for 
the  Piano,  Reed-Organ,  or  Melodeou.  'The  Album 
Comique  contains 

OVEK  50  NEW  COMIC  SONGS, 

which  would  cost,  purchased  separately  in  sheet  form,  $15. 
Price,  neatly  bound  in  boards.  $1.50.  Mailed  to  any  address, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Catalogue  of  new  music 
and  hooks  sent  free. 

Address  8.  BRAINARD’S  SONS,  Publishers, 

Cleveland,  O. 


FREEMAN  k  BURR, 


H- 


138  and  140  Eulton-Street,  New  York. 


QUITS,  SIC— $15. 

0 

QUITS,  $20— $30. 
QUITS,  $10— $50. 


Address 


Don’t  fail  to  secure  Circular  and  Samples,  free 
S.  M.  SPENCER,  Brattleboro,  Yt. 


rHr 


S^REEMAN  &  ESERI&  have  very  great  pleasure  in  inviting  an 
inspection  of  their  immense  Stock  for  the  present  season,  it 
embraces  tlie  Choicest  Products  of  the  Loom ,  from  every  part  of  the 
world,  both  in  the  piece  and  made  up  for  immediate  wear,  for  all 
ages  and  all  occasions. 

0OATS,  $5.  J3ANTS,  $3. 

^OANTS,  $6. 
jpANTS,  $13. 

RDERS  BY  LETTER  promptly  filled.  FREEMAN  & 
BURR’S  Easy  and  Accurate  System  for  SELF-MEASURE  ena¬ 
bles  parties  in  any  part  of  tlie  country  to  order  Clothing  direct  from 
them,  with  the  certainty  of  receiving  the  most  PERFECT  FIT  at¬ 
tainable. 

ULES  FOIE  SELF-MEASURE,  Samples  of  Goods,  Price- 
List,  and  Fashion-Sheet,  Sext  Free  on  application. 


G lo 


*9. 


0OATS,  $10. 
0OATS,  $20. 

iV 


R1 


^TESTS, 

^y-ESTS, 

-yrESTS, 


$3. 

$4. 

$8. 


BOYS’ 

BOYS’ 

BOYS’ 


QUITS,  $10 — $13. 
QUITS,  $15— $20. 


tv® 


A* 


\*®' 
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Till* Blip  Seed  hy  Mail® 

The  following  varieties,  the 
quality  of  which  can  not  he 
excelled,  will  be  mailed  post¬ 
paid,  to  any  address  in  the 
Union  upon  receipt  of  price 
affixed'. 

Early  White  Dutch,  White 
Strap-leaf,  Xted  Top  Strap- 
leaf,  Yellow  Aberdeen,  Long 
White  or  Cow-liorn,  Improved 
American  Ituta-baga,  Carter's 
Improved  Swede,  Skirving’s 
Improved  Swede.  10  cents 
per  ounce,  25  cents  4  ounces, 
75  cents  per  pound.  Large 
Y’ellow  Globe,  Long  White 
French,  Sweet  German,  10 
cents  per  ounce,  30  cents  four 
ounces,  $1.00  per  pound.  Prices  for  larger  quantities  to 
dealers,  either  in  bulk  or  packets  for  retailing,  will  be  given 
upon  application.  Address 

15.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS,  P.  O.  Box  5,712,  New  York. 


CELERY,  CABBAGE  and 

CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS. 

Boston  Market  Celery,  a  favorite  variety :  remark¬ 
able  lor  its  tender,  crisp  and  succulent  stems,  and  delicate 
flavor.  It  is  grown  almost  exclusively  by  the  Boston  Mar¬ 
ket-Gardeners,  who  consider  it  superior  to  all  others  for  its 
excellent  qualities.  Price  $1.00  per  hundred ;  $1.00  for  live 
hundred;  $0.00  per  thousand ;  $25.00  for  live  thousand.  By 
mail,  25c.  per  hundred,  extra. 

Dwarf  Incomparable.— A  well  known  variety,  of 
dwarf  habits,  extensively  grown  by  the  New  York  Market 
Gardeners;  solid,  crisp,  and  of  fine  flavor.  75c.  per  linn 
dred;  $3.00  for  five  hundred  ;  $5.00  per  thousand;  $20  for  five 
thousand.  By  mail,  25c.  per  hundred  extra.  Explicit  direc¬ 
tions  lor  culture  will  be  sent  with  each  package. 

Cauliflower.— Early  Paris ,  Nonpareil,  Large  White 
Erfurt.  $1.00  per  hundred;  $1.00  for  five  hundred ;  $6.00 
per  thousand. 

Cabbage  Plants.  —  Premium  Flat  Dutch,  Large 
Drumhead,  Fottler’s  Brunswick.  Improved  American  Savoy 
and  Bed  Dutch  for  pickling.  75c.  per  hundred ;  $3.00  for 
five  hundred ;  $5.00  per  thousand. 

Address  B.  K  BLISS  &  SONS, 

Seed  and  Horticultural  Warehouse, 

Nos.  33  Park  Place  and  30  Murray-st.,  New  York. 

Our  celebrated  Seed  Catalogue  and  Guide  to  the  Flower 
and  Kitchen  Garden,  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  upon 
receipt  of  two  three-cent  stamps  for  return  postage. 


CABBAGE  AND  PLANT; 
PROTECTOR  AND  FERTILIZER. 

Adapted  to  the  protection  of  Cabbages ’from  attacks  by 
the  Cabbage  Worm  (Fieri, ■ i  rapes)  and  Turnips,  and  other 
lants  from  destruction  by  insects  injurious  to  vegetation, 
n  addition  to  protecting  the  plants  by  driving  oft'  the  worms, 
bugs,  etc.,  this  compound  acts  as  a  powerful  fertilizer. 

Mr.  P.  T.  Quinn,  of  Newark,  N.  J„  Horticultural  Editor  of 
the  New  York  Weekly  Tribune,  who  used  this  mixture  last 
year  with  great  success  on  upwards  of  40,000  Cabbages, 
writes  in  the  Weekly  Tribune,  May  17, 1871: 

“  It  serves  as  a  fertilizer,  besides  as  an  effective  remedy 
against  this  voracious  pest  of  the  Cabbage  plant ;  at  least, 
this  was  my  experience  last  year.” 

Prices,  packed  in  bags,  10  lbs.,  $1.00 ;  25  lbs.,  $2.25 ;  50  lbs., 
$4.00;  100  lbs.,  $7.50.  A  bag  ol  10  lbs.  will  be  sufficient  for 
1,000  Cabbage  plants.  Sold  Wholesale  and  Ketail  by 

B.  K.  BLISS  Si  SONS,  Seed  and  Horticultural 
Warehouse,  33  Park  Place  and  30  Murray  St..  New  Y'ork. 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  THE  TRADE. 


FOlt  FAIjL  CROPS. 

Celery  Plants  (Henderson's  Dwarf),  75c.  per  100;  $3 
per  500;  $5  per  1,000;  $22  per  5.000 •  $40  per  10,000;  larger 
quantities  at  special  rates.  (Of  tins  variety,  from  30,000  to 
40,000  are  grown  on  an  acre.) 

Celery  Plants,  Large  WniTE  Solid,  at  same  rates. 

Either  of  the  above  kinds  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  $1 
per  100.  Full  instructions  for  cultivation  accompany  each 
package. 

Cabbage  Plants,  PErMitKAP,  Flat  Dutch,  Savoy,  or 
Red,  75c.  per  100  ;  $3  per  500 ;  $5  per  1,000. 

Cauliflower  Plants,  Paris  and  Erfurt,  $1  per  100; 
$4  per  500;  $6  per  1,000.  Sent  by  express,  so  that  they  will 
reach  the  purchaser  in  perfect  order  when  the  time  in  tran¬ 
sit  docs  not  exceed  three  days. 

Turnip  Seeds  by  Mail. 

Early  Dutch,  Y'ellow  Aberdeen,  Golden  Ball.  Red  and 
White  Strap-leaf.  White  and  Yellow  Rnta-baga,  10  cents  per 
ounce ;  85  cents  per  pound. 

HENDERSON  Si  FLEMING, 

Seed  Merchants  and  Growers, 

G7  Nassau-s4„  New  York. 

TURNIP  SEE  D  V 
DEALERS,  ATTENTION ! 

Pure  and  genuine  stock  of  all  the  White  sorts. 

“  “  ”  Yellow  “ 

“  “  “  Ruta-baga  sorts. 

In  quantities  of  a  thousand,  a  hundred,  or  five  pound  pack¬ 
ages.  J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO..  15  Jolin-st.,  New  York. 


Superior  Dutch  Bulbs. 

RICHARD  LAUEIt,  52  Cedar-st.,  New  York,  Sole  Agent 
for  the  U.  S.  of  the  celebrated  Florists,  Messrs.  L.  VAN 
WAVEREN  &  CO.,  Holland,  whose  superior  productions 
are  unsurpassed,  is  now  prepared  to  receive  special  orders 
from  the  trade.  All  orders  must  reach  me  before  the  1st 
of  July.  Catalogues  forwarded  upon  application.  Post- 
offlee  Box  1,083. 


State  Ajrriciilt«irnl  $ocie- 

3-^  ty’s  Fiatr  opens  Oct.  23d,  at  Macon.  Premiums  over 
Ten  Thousand  Dollars  ;  and  embracing  all  brandies  of  in¬ 
dustry.  For  information,  apply  to  DAY.  W.  LEWIS,  Scc’y. 


NOW  READY. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

FOR  FALL  CROPS. 

CELERY  PLANTS  [Henderson’s  Dwarf],  75c. 
por  10U  ;  $3  per  500;  $5  per  1,000;  $22  per  5,000;  $40  per 
10,000 ;  larger  quantities  at  special  rates.  [Of  this  variety, 
from  30,000  to  40,000  are  grown  on  an  acre.] 

CELERY  PLANTS  [Large  White  Solid],  at  same 
rates.  Either  of  the  above  kinds  sent  by  mail,  post-paid, 
for  $1  per  100.  Full  instructions  for  cultivation  accom¬ 
pany  each  package. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS,  Drumhead,  Flat  Du'rcn, 
Savoy,  or  Red,  75c.  per  100 ;  $3  per  500 ;  $5  per  1,000. 

CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS,  Paris  and  Erfurt, 
$1  per  100;  $4  per  500;  $6  per  1,000.  Sent  by  express,  so 
that  they  will  reach  the  purchaser  in  perfect  order  when 
the  time  in  transit  does  not  exceed  three  days. 

Turnip  Seeds  by  Mail. 

Early  Dutch,  Yellow  Aberdeen,  Golden  Ball,  Red  and 
White  Strap-leaf,  White  and  Y'ellow  Ruta-baga,  10  cents  per 
ounce ;  85  cents  per  pound. 

Jlyfer  )hjY\AjA^m,  \  Or 

35  cUr  bV. 


T  IT  K  Ml  P 

NEW  CROP,  BY  MAID,  Postage  Prepaid. 

Per  oz.  Per  %  Per  lb. 


Red  Top  Strap-leaf,  Flat  .  10  23  75 

White  Top  Strap-leaf,  Flat .  10  23  73 

Large  White  Norfolk .  10  25  75 

Yellow  Globe .  10  25  75 

Yellow  Aberdeen .  10  23  75 

Large  White  French .  10  25  75 

Laing’s  Swede . 10  25  75 

Purple  Top  Yellow  Swede .  10  25  75 

Improved  American  Ruta-baga .  10  25  75 

Carter’s  Imperial  Hardy  Swede .  10  30  $1.00 


For  Descriptions,  Culture  and  Illustrations  of  above,  and 
other  varieties,  see  our  Illustrated  Seed  Catalogue. 

Also,  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements,  Fertil¬ 
izers,  etc.,  of  the  very  best  qualities. 

Mo  If.  Allen  &  C©*9 

189  and  191  Water-si., 

P.  0.  Box  376.  New  York. 


Cabbages  and  Celery  Plants. 

Ten  different  varieties  Cabbage  plants,  40c.  per  100;  $3  per 
1,000;  $25  per  10,000  ;  65c.  per  100.  by  mail. 

Dwarf  White  Celery  plants,  75c.  per  100 ;  $5  per  1,000  ;  $33 
per  10.000;  $1  per  100,  by  mail. 

Send  for  circular  giving  full  description. 

EDWARD  BURGESS,  l’onghkeepsie,  N.  Y’. 


Imported  jLive«8tock 

To  arrive  by  Ship  Hudson ,  due  last  of  June. 
Sliortkoi-n  (Durham),  and  Jersey  (Alderney)  Cows 
and  Heifers.  Shetland  and  other  Ponies,  Berkshire 
and  Essex  Pigs,  Cotswold  and  South-Down  Sheep.  All  se¬ 
lected  with  great  care,  with  spec;al  reference  to  the  prefer¬ 
ences  of  American  breeders. 

Mo  II.  Allen  &  Co«9 

189  and  191  Water-st., 

P.  0.  Box  376.  New  York. 

Dealers  in  Agricultural  Implements,  Seeds,  Fertilizers,  etc. 


VERSEY  CATTIiE.- Stock  from  my  herd 

I-  took  four  First  Premiums,  N.  J.  State  Fair,  1870. 

ESSEX  PIGS.— Blood  of  recent  importations.  Strains 
of  Fisher  Hobbs’,  Duke  of  Richmond’s,  and  Butley  Abbey 
Stock.  G.  W.  FARLEE,  Cresskill,  N.  J. 

THOROUGH-BRED  Cotswolds,  South-Downs, 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  Pigs,  Alderney,  Durham,  Ayr¬ 
shire  and  Devon  Cattle  and  Calves,  Fawn,  all  Fancy  Poul¬ 
try,  Rabbits,  &c„  for  sale  by  N.  GUILBEKT,  Evergreen 
Farm,  Gwynedd,  Pa. 


rgYBiBi  OEBIO 

-H-  CHESTER  SWINE  still  ahead  of 
all  other  breeds.  At  the  late  Alabama  State 
Agricultural  Association  Fair,  a  pair  of  these 
famous  Hogs  carried  off  two  mo6t  valuable 
Premiums  that  could  be  given  any  breed— 
namely.  Sweepstakes,  and  best  of  any  breed  for  fattening 
purposes.  Send  for  their  description  and  other  7  borough- 
bred  and  Imported  Animals  and  Fowls. 

L.  B.  SILVER,  Salem,  Ohio. 


H  Iurc-bi  od  E*i  "  S  for  Stile  ! — I  am  breed- 

“  ing  from  imported  stock  from  England,  Essex,  Berk¬ 
shire,  and  Prince  Albert  Suffolk  Pigs,  and  have  for  sale  at 
all  times,  choice  Pigs  of  all  the  above  breeds.  Send  stamp 
for  Catalogue,  price-list,  &e. 

11.  H.  ROBB,  Garrettsville,  Ohio. 


Improved  Cheshire  Hogs. 

Our  stock  of  the  above  breed  took  the  Pork-packer’s 
Prize  of  $500,  at  the  St.  Louis  Fair,  in  1870,  in  competition 
with  743  specimens  of  all  the  leading  breeds.  We  have  now 
on  hand  a  splendid  lot  of  pigs ;  also,  boars  and  gells  that 
will  show  for  less  than  one  vear  old  this  fall.  Address 

CLARK  &  GREEN,  Belleville,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CHESTER  WHITE 
Bias,  bred  and  for  Sale  by  C.  C.  FULLER,  Nelson, 
Portage  Co.,  Ohio.  Send  for  Circular  and  Price-list. 


Premium  Chester  White  Pigs. 

Bred  and  lor  sale  by 

GEO.  B.  HICKMAN, 

West  Chester  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
ILF”  Send  for  Circular  and  Price-list. 


fMSSEX  PIGS  FOR  SALE.— Pdke  Blood,  and 
-“  4  extra  fine.  Stock  purchased  of  Col.  Peters  (bis  of 
Mr.  Thorne).  Price,  boxed  and  delivered  to  steamboat,  $25 
each.  Address  S.  J.  MATTHEWS,  Monticello,  Arkansas. 


rQQrv  D  !  f’”'*  G  from  imported  stock 
LOvJLA  "  IUO  for  sale.  Address 

B.  ROBB,  Garrettsville,  Ohio. 

PIGS. — I  have  on  hand  a  few  pure-bred  Essex 
pigs  lor  sale.  Bred  from  Mr.  Thorne’s  and  my  own 
importations  from  England.  SAMUEL  H.  BROWN, 
Maple  Grove,  Millbrook  P.  O.,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Fowls— Importation — Pigeons. 

Jos.  M.  Wade,  of  the  “  Octk  Lane  Poultry  Yards,”  will 
make  a  special  trip  to  England  during  the  month  of  August 
to  select  ’‘Fine  Fowls,”  Pigeons,  and  High-bred  dogs,  &c. 
He  will  receive  a  few  commissions  to  select  fine  Stock  of 
any  kind,  for  those  wishing  his  services  while  in  England. 
For  further  information,  address 

WADE  &  HENRY,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SEED  WHEAT  AND  CHOICE  FOWLS.— Send 

stamp  for  Circular.  Address 

G.  A.  DEITZ,  Cliambersburg,  Pa. 

■ff^GGS  FOR  HATCHING. — All  the  choice  breeds. 

£t  4  Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

XV.  S.  CARPENTER  &  SON,  Rye,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  forpSin: 

Address  ^ 

W.  CJLIFT,  Mystic  Bridge,  Ct. 


Wo  make  only  ono  style,  and  havo  but  one  price  for  onr  Pianos, 
which  are  all  made  from  thoroughly  aonsoned  and  kiln-dried  mate¬ 
rials,  and  have  seven  octaves — rosewood  case — carved  logs  and  lyre 
— large  square  grand  overstrung  scale — front  round  corners— serpen¬ 
tine  bottom — iron  plate — French  action — and  aro  all  warranted  five 
years.  Wo  have  no  agents,  and  allow  no  commissions  or  discounts 
to  any  one.  This  explains  how  wo  can  sell  a  good  Piano  for  $2 90, 
which  is  about  the  price  Piano  dealers  pay  to  manufacturers  for  instruments 
similar  to  ours.  Piano  dealers  are  allowed  by  all  manufacturers,  except  our¬ 
selves,  to  add  100  per  cent.,  and  upward,  profit  to  all  sales.  This  the  public 
can  prove  by  investigation  to  be  strictly  true.  Tiano  dealers,  teachers,  pro¬ 
fessors,  and  everybody  else,  are  excluded  from  any  and  every  possibility  of  a 
single  cent  of  commission  on  our  Pianos.  If  you  wish  a  Piano  sent  for  trial, 
you  must  make  the  matter  of  reference  and  payment  unquestionable  ;  and  if 
the  instrument  is  in  any  respect  inferior  to  any  Piano  made  in  the  known 
world  at  any  price,  you  may  send  it  back  to  us  at  the  end  ol  ten  days’  trial. 
Instead  of  paving  for  it.  ff  yon  order  a  Piano  sent,  we  have  one  request  to 
make  ;  ana  that  is,  that  the  trial  shall  be  made  by  parties  who  are  not  in¬ 
terested  in  other  Pianos.  Please  send  for  our  Circulars  containing  full  par¬ 
ticulars  and  references  to  bankers,  merchants,  and  families,  in  thirty-five 
States  and  Territories,  who  are  using  our  Pianos,  Address  or  apply  to  the 

UNITED  STATES  PIANO  CO..  645  Broadway,  N.Y. 


INVALIDS5 

TRAVELING  CHAIRS, 

FROM  $15  to  $40, 

FOR  IN  AND  OUT  DOOR  USE. 

Any  one  having  use  of  the  ban 
can  propel  and  guide  one. 

Having  no  use  of  the  hands,  any 
child  of  five  years  can  push  a  grown 
person  about. 

Invalids’  Carriages  to  order. 
Patent  Sedan  Carrying-Chairs. 

State  your  ease  and  send  stamn  for 
circular.  STEPHEN  W.  SMITH, 

90  William-street,  New  York. 


w 


ATER-B’ROOF  BUII/M- 

ING  PAPER,  for  Roofing,  Sheathing, 
Ceilings,  Oil-cloths,  Shoe  Stiffening*,  Tags, 
Trunks,  Blasting  Cartridges,  Flour  and 
Grain  Bins,  etc.  (Patent  secured.)  For 
sale  by  J.  HUNTER,  Jr., 

Paper  Warehouse,  59  Duane-st„  N.  Y. 


ACJEiVl'S  W A IVIM'] 0 > .  —  Male  or  female. 

»  An  HONORABLE,  easy  and  attractive  business; 
selling  BESTOR’S  CELEBRATED  GOLDEN 
PENS.  The  best  pens  made;  universally  liked  ;  in  ap¬ 
pearance  and  quality  nnequalcd ;  will  outlast  ten  ordinary 
steel  pens.  Our  agents  are  all  making  money.  Send  for 
circulars  and  terms.  One-third  of  a  gross  assorted,  in  fancy 
metal  boxes,  mailed  on  receipt  of  $1. 

Address  S.  J.  BESTOR,  Hartford,  Conn. 


AffARRIED  OR  SINGLE,  don’t  fail  to  send  for 

lTfl  WALKER’S  POCKET  CLOTHES  RACK. 

A  full-sized,  ornamental,  durable,  all-iron,  ten-hook,  perfect 
clothes  rack,  over  two  feet  long,  which  folds  up  small  as 
your  band.  Just  wliat  everybody  who  wears  clothes  wants 
at  least  one  of.  Sent  on  receipt  of  fifty  cents.  To  agents. 
$1  dozen  (less  by  the  gross),  and  warranted  to  sell  or  money 
returned.  Address  A.  J.  WALKER,  112  John-st.,  N.Y. 


Easily  made  with  our  Stencil  and  Key- 
Check  Outfit.  Circulars  Free. 
STAFFORD  M’F'G  CO„ 

66  Fulton  St..  New  York. 


Wood  Turning  Machinery 

For  sale  cheap.  A  complete  outfit  suitable  for  manufac¬ 
turing  handles  for  Agricultural  Implements,  etc.  Address 
LANSING  TUURBEli,  245  Broadway,  New  Y'ork. 
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THE  BICKFORD  FAMILY  KNITTING  MACHINE, 


The  machine  we  this  week  bring  before  our  readers  is  one 
which,  in  the  accomplishment  of  varied  results  through  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  most  simple  means,  has  been  rarely  equalled. 
Those  who  have  seen  the  complicated  knitting  machines  at  work 
in  the  large  factories,  which  at  present  fill  the  American  market 
with  knit  goods,  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  them  as  essen¬ 
tially  and  necessarily  complex.  The  inventor  of  this  machine  has 
shown,  however,  that  only  a  few  parts  are  necessary  to  accomplish 
a  great  variety  of  work,  and  also  that  these  parts  may  be  of  forms 
easily  understood,  put  together,  and  operated  by  those  unfamiliar 
with  machinery. 

We  have  taken  great  pleasure  in  personally  inspecting  and 
operating  this  machine,  and  have  become  convinced  that  it  com¬ 
prises  all  that  is  essential  for  family  use. 

It  supplies  a  means  of  fabricating  many  articles  of  useful¬ 
ness  in  every  household.  A  great  many  ornamental  kinds  of 
work  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  filling  up  leisure  hours, 
but  becoming  tedious  and  burdensome  before  they  can  be 
completed  by  hand,  can  be  begun  and  finished  in  an  hour  or 
two,  in  such  a  pertect  manner  and  with  such  fa¬ 
cility,  that  the  delight  in  making  them  is  not 
marred  through  prolonged  labor.  We  can  con¬ 
ceive  of  nothing  more  fascinating  to  a  tasteful 
mind  than  the  rapid  production  of  forms  of  beauty 
and  usefulness  effected  by  this  machine. 

The  merits  justly  claimed  for  it  are :  the  variety 
of  work  it  executes  ;  its  non-liability  to  get  out  of 
order  by  transportation  or  use;  the  perfect  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  is  made ;  ease  in  working,  and  ab¬ 
sence  of  noise  in  running  ;  the  little  skill  required 
to  operate  it,  and  its  capacity  to  knit  anything 
that  the  most  expert  operator  can  knit  or  crochet 
by  hand,  from  a  watch-cord 
to  a  bed-blanket.  The  ma¬ 
chine,  having  no  tension, 
does  not  wear  or  tear  the 
yarn  to  pieces.  It  can, 
therefore,  be  ravelled  and 
knit  over  and  over  again. 
[Scientific  American. 


Office  and  Salesroom, 

689  Broadway, 

NEW  YORK. 

ILLUSTRATE JD  BOOK  SENT  BY  MAIL,  O N  APPLICATION. 

Efficient  and  reliable  Agents  wanted  in  every  section  of  the  country,  with  whom  the  most  liberal  terms  will  be  made. 
All  orders  and  communications  must  be  addressed  to 

DANA  BICKFORD 

_  Vice-President  and  General  Agent. 

BLEES 

NOISELESS, 

LOCK-STITCH 

Sewing  Machine 

Challenges  the  world 
in  perfection  of  work, 
strength  and  beauty  of 
stitch,  durability  of  con¬ 
struction,  and  rapidity  of 
motion.  Call  and  examine. 
Send  lor  Circular.  Agents 
wanted. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

BLEES 

Sewing  Machine  Co., 

623  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


RELIANCE  WRINGER, 

PERFECTED  1871. 

Moulton  Rolls, 

Most  Durable ; 

Spiral  Cogs, 

Easiest  Work¬ 
ing  ; 

Curved  Clamp, 
Holds  Firmest ; 
The  Cheapest, 
The  Best, 

TRY  IT. 

PROVIDENCE  TOOL  COMPANY, 

11  W a rren-street ,  N.  Y„  and  PROV.,  R.  I. 


JAPANESE  PAPER  WARE. 

The  House-furnishing  Trade  are  invited  to  try  our  Pails, 
Slop-Jars,  Spittoons,  Basins,  Milk-Pans,  etc.  The  Milk-Pan 
will  keep  milk  sweet  and  produce  more  cream  than  any  oth¬ 
er,  owing  to  its  being  a  perfect  non-conductor.  They  are 
water-proof  an<A  durable.  For  Descriptive  and  Price-lists 
apply  to  the  manufacturers.  JENNINGS  BROS., 

352  Pearl-st.,  New  York  City. 

HEAPEST  BOOK-STORK  in  the  World. 

176,872  New  and  Old  Books  on  hand. 

Catalogues  Nos.  23  to  26,  free.  Send  stamp. 

LEGGAT  BROTHERS, 

3  Beekmau  Street,  New  York. 


JOSEPH  G&Sa  BUTT’S 
S  T  EEL  PEN 

For  sale  to  the  Trade  at  the  NEW  YORK  branch  of  the 
House,  91  John  Street. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS. 


Henry  Owen,  Agent. 


^GENTS  WANTED  for  the 

*  TftA^IS&¥IISSS05*a  OF  LIFE. 

By  Dr.  Napbeys,  author  of  “  The  Physical  Life  of  Woman.” 

It  relates  to  the  male  sex  ;  is  highly  endorsed  by  Bishops 
Scott.  Morris,  Clark,  eminent  Physicians,  etc.  Sold  by  sub¬ 
scription  only.  Price  $2.00.  Address  for  Contents  ana  Tes¬ 


timonials. 


J.  G.  FERGUS  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


CARDING  MACHINES— For  Sale  Cheap.— 1 

Breaker,  1  Finisher  and  1  Picker,  all  in  fair  order,  with 
some  good  clothing.  For  particulars  address 

I.  R.  YOUNG, 

Bridgewater,  Rockingham  Co.,  Va. 


THE  GENUINE  MASON  FRUIT  JAR, 


PORCELAIN-LINED  CAP. 

This  well  known,  popular  and  reliable  Jar,  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  Porcelain  Lining 
to  the  Cover,  combines  all  the 
advantages  of  a 

GLASS  LOP  JAR, 

with  the  simplicity  of  its  origi¬ 
nal  method  of  fastening. 

Its  great  superiority  to  all 
others  will  be  made  evident 
upon  examination,  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reasons,  viz.: 

SXMPI/1CITY  in  operation, 
and  readiness  with  which 
it  can  be  sealed. 

STRENGTH  and  DURA¬ 
BILITY. 

EASE  with  which  it  can  be 
OPENED,  and  without 
risk  of  breaking  either 
Jar  or  Cover . 

For  sale  by  all  the  leading 
dealers  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  manu¬ 
factured  solely  by  the. 

.SHEET  METAL  SCREW  <D©., 

66  "Warren-street,  New  York. 
THERE  WERE  SOLD  I.V  THE  YEAR  1870, 

8,8  4  1 

Of  Blatchley’s  Cucumber 

WOOD  PUMPS, 


TRADE 


MARK. 


Measuring  213,566  feet  in  length,  or  sufficient  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  for  A  Well  over  40  Miles  Deep, 

Simple  in  Construction;  Easy  in  Operation ;  Giving  no 
Taste  to  the  Water ;  Durable;  Reliable  and  Cheap.  These 
Pumps  are  their  own  best  recommendation.  For  sale  by 
Dealers  in  Hardware  and  Agricultural  Implements,  Plumb¬ 
ers,  Pump-Makers,  &c.,  throughout  the  country.  Circulars, 
&c.,  furnished  upon  application  by  mail  or  otherwise. 

Single  Pumps  forwarded  to  parties  in  towns  where  1  have 
no  agents ,  upon  receipt  of  the  regular  retail  price. 

In  buying,  be  careful  that  your  Pump  bears  my  trade¬ 
mark  as  above,  as  I  guarantee  no  other. 

CHAS.  G.  BLATCIILEY,  Maiinf’r, 
Office  and  Wareroom  : 

624  and  626  Filbert-st.,  Pliil add p Ilia,  Penn. 

THE  BRINKERHOFF  CORN-SHELLER. 

It  Shells!  It  Separates  !  it  Cleans! 

The  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  savs,  in  his  report 
to  Congress:  “  It  is  the  very  best  Hand- Shelter  that  is  made- 
in  the  United  States .”  The  American  Institute  Farmers’ 
Club  say:  “  It  is  the  best  Shelter  we  have  ever  met  with.” 
The  officers  of  the  National  Implement  Trial  say :  “  It  is  the 
best  Corn- Shelter  we  ever  saw.”  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
The  Western  Rural,  and  all  competent  judges,  concede  that 
it  is  the  very  best  Corn-Slieller  in  use. 

We  have  greatly  improved  the  working  of  the  Sheller,  by 
enlarging  the  gear  and  otherwise  perfecting  it  so  that  it  can 
be  run  with  about  one-half  the  power  formerly  required. 
Great  care  is  also  taken  to  make  them  strong  and  durable, 
and  it  is  now  fully  conceded  by  all  competent  judges  that  it 
is  incomparably  better  than  any  other  Corn-SUeller  ever 
made. 

First  Premiums  awarded  this  Sheller  at  every  State  Fair 
at  which  it  lias  been  exhibited,  including  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Delaware,  Louisiana,  Georgia,  and  New  York 
State  Fairs ;  also  at  a  large  number  of  County  Fairs  in  this 
and  other  States. 

Price,  No.  1,  $16 ;  No.  2,  heavier  and  stronger  made,  $26.  * 
Delivered  on  board  cars. 

Persons  desiring  a  single  Sheller  will  insure  its  im¬ 
mediate  shipment  by  mailing  the  price,  either  by  P.  O.  Order, 
or  New  York  Draft,  to 

B.  B.  SNOW  &  CO., 

ManufacUtrers  and  Proprietors ,  Auburn ,  N.  Y.  ‘ 

For  terms  to  Wholesale  Dealers  and  Agents,  and  for  right 
to  Manufacture,  apply  to  the  Proprietors. 

These  machines  can  be  bad  at  manufacturers  prices  of  our 
New  York  Agents,  JEWELL  &  EIILEN,  115  Liberty-st.,N.Y. 


TEAM  HEATII1R 


PAfSCOAST  &  MAULE, 

Philadelphia,  Pa„ 

Succeed  Morris  Tasker  &  Co.  as 

CONTRACTORS 

For  t  lie  Heating  of  Buildings  of  every  description, 
by  Steam  and  Hot  Water,  after  tlie  most  approved 
methods.  Greenhouses,  Conservatories, and  Forc¬ 
ing  Houses  heated  to  any  desired  temperature. 
Laundry  and  Culinary  Apparatus  in  detail.  Esti¬ 
mates  furnished  upon  application 

ROM  4  to  500  Horse- 
power,  including  Corliss 
Engines,  Slide  Valve  Stationary 
Engines,  Portable  Engines,  etc. 
Also  Circular  Saw-Mills,  Shutting, 
Pulleys,  etc.,  Wheat  and  Corn- 
Mills,  Circular  Saws,  etc. 

Send  for  Price-list. 

Wood  &  Mann  Steam- 

Engine  Company, 
Woeks— Utica,  N.  Y. 
Principal  Office. 

42  Cortlandt  Street, 

_ Sew  York. _ 

Agents  wanted  for  the  lightning 

FIKE  KINDLER !  Large  profits !  Sample  by  mail,  50 
cts.,  circular  for  stamp.  L.  F.  K.  Co.,  Box  218,  Salem,  Ohio. 
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Advertising  Rates. 

TJEilMS  —  (cash  before  insertion) : 

IHT  EDITION. 

Ordinary  Pages,  SI  .50  per  line.  Less  than  4  lines,  $5. 
Open  Pages  (open  without  cutting),  82per  line. 

Last  Page ,  and  2 d  and  3 d  Cover  Pages— S3 *50  per  line 
of  agate  space  for  each  insertion. — l*age  next  to  Reading 
Matter  and  Last  Cover  Page— $3.00  per  line  of  agate  space. 

IIN  GERMAN  i:dition. 

Ordinary  Pages ,  23  cents  per  line.  Less  than  four  lines, 
$1.00  for  each  insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Last  Page,  40  cents  per  line  for  each 
insertion. 

I\  HEAKTII  A>I>  HOME. 

Ordinary  pages,  per  line  (agate  measure). . . .  .40  cents. 

7th,  19th  and  20th  pages . 30  cents. 

Business  Notices . . 00  cents. 

Last  page,  Main  Sheet, . 75  cents. 

Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  Si  CO., 
_  245  Broadway  New  Yokk. 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY,  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

BUSSEY  INSTITUTION. 

A  School  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture. 

Tliis  School  is  to  bo  opened  September  23, 1871.  It  will 
teach  Practical  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  and  the 
sciences  and  arts  subservient  thereto.  The  regular  course 
of  study  will  fill  three  years.  Any  person  18  years  of  age. 
not  being  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  may  take  such  part  of 
the  regular  course  as  lie  pleases.  The  year  extends  from 
Sept.  28,  1871,  to  June  27,  1871.  The  tuition  fee  for  regular 
students  will  be  $150  a  year ;  this  fee  will  he  freely  remitted 
to  poor,  meritorious  students.  The  teachings  of  the  school 
will  he  amnly  Illustrated  by  the  rich  scientific  collections  of 
the  University,  and  by  a  botanic  garden,  a  large  and  profit¬ 
able  farm,  greenhouses,  propagating  houses,  and  field  exper¬ 
iments.  For  particulars,  address 

JAMES  W.  HARRIS,  Secretary,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Turnip  Seed 

FROM  SELECTED 
STOCK. 

BY  MAIL, 

Postage  Free, 


Early  Flat  Dutch . 

Early  Snow-hall . 

White-top  Strap-leaved . 

Red-top  Strap-leaved .  . 

Large  White  Norfolk . 

Long  White  Tankard . 

Long  White,  or  Cow’s  Horn . 

White  Glohe . 

Yellow  Malta . 

Early  Yellow  Finland . 

Yellow  Aberdeen  Purple-top . 

Robertson's  Golden  Ball . 

Large  Yellow  Glohe . 

Teltow,  or  Small  Berlin . 

TURMIP,— Ft  uta-Baga. 

Skirvlng’s  Purple-top .  10  25  75 

Laing’s  Improved .  10  25  73 

Improved  American .  10  25  7.7 

Sweet  German .  10  SO  1.00 

Long  White  French . .  10  30  1.00 

Prices  for  larger  quantities  to  dealers,  either  In  bulk  or 
packets,  will  he  given  on  application. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS,  BY  MAIL, 

Postage  Free. 

Celery  Plants— Incomparable  Dwarf  White, per  100. . .  75  cts. 

“  "  Giant  White  Solid,  per  100 . 75  cts. 

Cabhage  Plants,  Drumhead,  Flat  Dutch,  Savoy,  and 
Red  . 75  cts.  per  100. 

RICHARDSON  &  GOULD, 

P.  O.  Box  5,134  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

American  Agriculturist  Uuilding. 

Eureka  Sutter  Worker, 


Per  oz. 

Hlb. 

Per  lb. 

10 

30 

1.00 

10 

30 

1.00 

to 

25 

75 

10 

25 

75 

10 

25 

75 

10 

25 

75 

10 

25 

75 

10 

25 

75 

10 

30 

1.00 

20 

60 

2.00 

10 

30 

1.00 

10 

30 

1.00 

10 

30 

1.00 

20 

60 

2.00 

P,  T.  BARNUM’S 

Great  Traveling 


Working  position .  Draining. 


Detached. 


Common  bowls  are  used,  and  of  all  sizes.  A  large  ladle  is 
attached  to  a  lever,  enabling  a  person  to  wash,  salt,  press, 
cut,  turn  and  work  hard  butter  easily  all d  perfectly  in  every 
part  of  the  bowl,  in  any  manner  desired.  Exactly  the  hand- 
ladle  principle.  Three  times  faster  and  easier  than  with  a 
hand-ladle,  and  not  as  liable  to  injure  the  butter.  It  is 
light;  convenient  to  carry;  nothing  liable  to  get  out  of 
order  ;  very  simple,  and  as  handily  washed  ns  any  bowl  and 
ladle.  The  bowl  is  securely  held  against  a  solid  rest,  is 
easily  revolved,  and  tipped  to  drain  by  the  strength  of  one 
Unger ;  also  removed  as  readily  as  from  a  table.  Retail 
T) rices.  &7.  S7  ,rift  Stft  TIitpa  cLmu  l.ihprnl  rlieeoiint  to  the 


MUSEUM,  MENAGERIE, 

Caravan,  and  Hippodrome, 

THE  MOST  STUPENDOUS  EXHIBITION  ON  EARTH, 
comprising  the  largest,  most  novel,  most,  varied,  most  inter¬ 
esting,  and  most  comprehensive  EXPOSITION  OF  MORAL 
AND  INSTRUCTIVE  AMUSEMENTS  ever  brought  togeth¬ 
er  in  any  country,  presenting  to  the  public  Three  Distinct 
Entertainments,  in  three  different  tents,  for  one  single  price 
of  admission,  is  now  on  its  triumphal  tour  through  the  coun¬ 
try,  atfd  will  devote  the  whole  of  the  present  season  to  the 
NEW  ENGLAND  STATES.  This  Great  Exposition  of  the 
Wonders  of  all  Nations  comprises  500  Men  and  Horses;  Liv¬ 
ing  Wild  Animals  and  Strange  Reptiles  in  infinite  variety  ; 
100,000  Curiosities,  animate  and  inanimate,  including  Giants, 
Dwarfs,  and  other  human  phenomena;  moving  Automaton 
Figures,  Egyptian  Mummies,  Wax  Statuary,  and  other  ob¬ 
jects  of  interest,  that  it  would  require  columns  to  enumer¬ 
ate;  and  DAN  COSTELLO’S  MAGNIFICENT  CIRCUS, 
with  fifty  talented  performers  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  an  unapproachable  collection  of  performing  Horses  and 
Ponies,  the  whole  brought  together  at  an  expenditure  of 
over  Half  a  Million  Dollars ,  and  all  exhibited  for  a  single 
price  of  admission.  From  the  very  beginning  of  its  present 
tour  this  monster  establishment  has  achieved  a  success  with¬ 
out  parallel,  and  although  its  three  enormous  tents  have 
been  enlarged  again  and  again,  in  the  large  cities  thousands 
have  been  turned  away  at  each  entertainment  for  want  of 
room.  The  STRICTLY  MORAL  CHARACTER  of  all  the 
entertainments,  and  the  care  taken  to  render  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  in  all  its  departments  entirely  free  from  any  features 
which  could  be  deemed  objectionable  to  the  religious  por¬ 
tion  of  the  community,  have  received  a  cheerful  recognition 
from  the  public  and  the  press,  and  have  contributed  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  unbounded  popularity  of  the  establish¬ 
ment.  All  the  leading  New  York  papers,  and  the  most  re¬ 
spectable  and  influential  journals,  wherever  it  has  been, 
have  united  in  pronouncing  BARNUM'S  NEW  SHOW  the 
most  gigantic,  meritorious,  unique,  refined,  and  attractive 
Exhibition  extant.  Its  progress  through  the  Eastern  States 
will  be  duly  announced  through  the  local  papers,  and  by  a 
lavish  use  of  illustrated  advertisements,  large  and  small, 
which  will  afford  particulars  in  all  their  detail. 

Celery  Plants,  Improved  Dwarf,  75 
cents  per  100 ;  $3.00  per  500 ;  $5.00  per 
1,000  ;  $20  per  5,000.  Larger  quail ti- 
'  ties  at  lower  rates.  Large  White 
Solid,  at  same  rates.  Either  of  the 
above  kinds  sent  by  mail,  post-paid, 
for  $1  per  100.  Also,  Cabbage  plants. 
Drumhead,  Flat  Dutch,  Savoy,  or 
Red,  75c.  per  100;  $3  per  500;  $5  per 
1,000.  I  am  also  making  extensive 
preparations  for  the  production  of 
Greenhouse  and  Bedding  plants,  and 
I  call  the  attention  of  the  trade  and 
all  lovers  of  Floriculture  to  this  fact. 

•JOHN  WHITE  Si  SON, 

P.  O.  Box  75,  Bergen,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
[Jon>r  White,  late  Foreman  for  P.  Henderson.] 


Vegetable 

PLANTS! 

For  Fsail 

CROPS, 

Now  Heady. 


GREAT  NATIONAL  LOAN. 


prices,  $7,  $7.50, 
trade. 


Tliree  sizes.  Liberal  discount  to  the 

J.  P.  COUBIJV, 

"Whitney's  Point,  N.  Y. 


REMOVAL 


HITCHCOCK’S  MUSIC 

TO 

Store  29  BEEKMAN  ST.,  N.  Y. 

OUR  PATRONS  arc  INVITED  to  call  at  our 
new  store  and  examine  our  stock  of  SHEET  MUSIC. 
Those  who  send  by  Mail  can  address  lo  Post-Office  Box  Ko. 
3,008.  Any  piece  of  music  published  in  tliis  country  can  lie 
ordered  of  us,  provided  the  retail  price  is  inclosed  with  the 
order.  Catalogues,  containing  over  000  pieces,  mailed  free. 
The  following  30  pieces  will  lie  mailed  on  receipt  of  Tliree 
Dollars,  or  singly  at  10  cents  each.  Please  use  name  and 
number. 

No. 

100.  I  love  a  Little  Body . Sony. 

90.  Josie  Galop . Instrumental. 

97.  The  Tyrolese  and  his  Child . Song. 

76.  Remembrance . Song. 

75.  Ristori  Waltz . Instrumental. 

71.  Do  you  Really  Think  lie  Did? . Song. 

07.  Was  there  any  Harm  in  That  ? .  Song. 

57.  Corinna  Waltz . Instrumental. 

54.  Maiden's  Prayer . ' . Song. 

49.  Monastery  Bells . . . Instrumental. 

43.  Alpine  Bells . Instrumental. 

40.  The  Bridge .  Song. 

38.  Reaper  and  the  Flowers . Song. 

21.  Carnival  of  Venice . Instrumental. 

17.  Kiss  Waltz .  Instrumental. 

16.  In  Tears  I  Pine  for  Thee . Song. 

15.  Grand  Ducliesse  Waltz . Instrumental. 

14.  Pulling  Hard  against  the  Stream . Song. 

13.  Indian  March .  Instrumental. 

12.  Tlie  Frost  Flower .  . Song, 

11.  Daughter  of  Eve . Instrumental, 

10.  Nun’s  Prayer . Song, 

9.  Faust  March . Instrumental. 

8.  Nelly  Carey . Song. 

7.  Delhi  Galop . Instrumental, 

0,  Sleep  Well.  Sweet  Angel . Song, 

5.  Orpliee  aux  Enters  Galop . Instrumental'. 

4.  It  Is  Better  to  Laugh  than  he  Sighing . Song'. 

S.  Wedding  March . Instrumental', 

2.  My  Soul  to  God,  my  llearfto  Thee . Song , 

Address,  BENJ.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  Publisher, 

}Ji)  Beckman  St.,  New  York. 


$133,000,000  NEW  5  PER  CENTS, 

PRINCIPAL  AND  INTEREST  PAYABLE  IN 
COIN. 

Interest  quarterly,  February,  May,  August,  and 
November. 

BONDS  FREE  OF  ALL  TAXES,  LOCAL 
OR  NATIONAL. 

The  Treasury  Department  having  already  received  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  amount  of  $67,000,000  to  the  first  two  hun¬ 
dred  millions  of  the  New  Loans  authorized  by  tlie  Act  of 
Congress,  of  July  14,  1870,  for  refunding  the  Public  Debt, 
hearing  five  per  cent  per  annum  interest,  now  offers  to  pop¬ 
ular  subscription  the  remaining  $133,000,000  of  this  particu¬ 
lar  Loan,  and  is  prepared  to  promptly  deliver  the  Coupon 
Bonds  or  Registered  Certificates  in  exchange  dollar  for  dol¬ 
lar  for  any  of  the  United  States  six  per  cent  Bonds  or  Reg¬ 
istered  Stocks,  known  as  Five-Twenties,  or  for  Gold  Coin  at 
the  par  value  of  tlie  New  Loan,  and  accrued  Interest  from 
tlie  first  of  May.  When  this  amount,  to  which  preference  is 
given,  is  taken  up,  the  remainder  of  the  Five  per  Cents, 
$300,000,000,  embraced  in  tlie  Act,  will  be  offered  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  $300,000,000  Four  and  one-half  per  Cents,  and  any 
part  of  $700,000,000  of  Four  per  Cents,  the  one  running  fifteen 
years  and  the  other  thirty  years. 

Registered  Bonds  will  he  issued  of  the  denominations  of 
$50,  $100,  $500,  $1,000,  $5,000,  $10,000,  and  coupon  bonds  of 
cacti  denomination  except  the  last  two.  The  interest  will 
be  payable  in  the  United  States,  at  the  office  of  tlie  Treas¬ 
urer,  any  Assistant  Treasurer,  or  designated  depository  of 
the  Government,  quarterly,  on  tlie  first  days  of  February, 
May,  August,  and  November,  in  each  year. 

The  interest  on  the  Registered  Stock  of  tliis  Loan,  it  is  de¬ 
termined  by  tlie  Treasury  Department,  will  be  paid  under 
tlie  following  convenient  regulations,  thus  bringing  a  Gold 
Cheek  for  tlie  Quarterly  Interest,  to  the  Post-office  of  every 
holder,  free  of  trouble  or  expense,  dispensing  with  attend¬ 
ance,  in  person  or  by  proxy,  at  tlie  Treasury,  for  the  purpose 
of  receipting  for  and  drawing  such  Interest. 

The  whole  proceeds  of  tlie  New  Loan  will  he  applied  to 
tlie  payment  or  redemption  and  cancellation  of  the  5-20 
years  six  per  cent  bonds,  and  in  addition  to  these  proceeds, 
the  5-20s  are  being  reduced  by  purchases,  averaging,  for  two 
years  past,  about  $10,000,000  per  month. 

The  entire  effect,  therefore,  of  the  New  Loan,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  tlie  existing  Sinking  Fund  process  of  the  Treasury, 
is  to  reduce  both  Principal  ami  Interest  of  the  Public  Debt 
of  the  United  States.  The  Loan  creates  no  additional  sup¬ 
ply  of  Government  Stocks,  while  the  application  of  the  sur¬ 
plus 'revenue  is  constantly  lessening  the  Funded  Stocks  hear¬ 
ing  six  per  cent  Gold  Interest. 


steadily  both  Debt  and  Taxes;  to  reduce  tlie  Principal  of 
the  Debt  by  actual  payments,  and  to  lessen  tlie  annual  bur¬ 
den  of  Interest,  and  thereby  the  burden  of  Taxation,  not 
onlv  through  such  payments,  but  by  funding  tlie  debt  at  the 
cheapest  rates  of  interest  practicable  lrom  time  to  time,  un¬ 
til  it  is  now  felt  that  tlie  very  cheapest  rates  are  due  to  the 
high  Credit,  unblemished  Public  Faitli,  and  vast  and  grow¬ 
ing  resources  of  the  country.  From  $2,735,000,000,  tlie  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Debt  lias  been  reduced  to  $2,260,000,000— botli 
sums  exclusive  of  accrued  interest— and  from  the  heavy 
burden  of  $151,832,000  per  annum,  the  Interest  charge  has 
been  reduced  to  $112,730,000  per  annum;  while  the  annual 
taxation,  under  the  Internal  Revenue  system,  which  the 
necessities  of  tlie  War  and  tlie  Debt  thereby  created  render¬ 
ed  necessary  for  at  least  a  short,  series  of  years,  lias  been  re¬ 
duced  from  $311,000,000  in  1363-60  to  about  $154,000,000  per 
year  in  1870-71,  (estimating  for  the  highest  probable  collec¬ 
tions  in  tlie  current  month,  the  last  of  the  Fiscal  year,)  or 
less  than  one-lialf  the  first  named  sum.  And  in  tlie  year 
1871-72  a  further  reduction  of  $28,000,000  will  come  in  under 
the  Act  of  July,  1870,  so  as  to  give  only  $126,000,000  for  the 
year,  or  about  two-fifths  tlie  maximum  of  1S65-66. 

By  tlie  successful  refunding  of  tlie  Public  Debt  at  moder¬ 
ate  rates  of  Interest,  and  by  continued  economies  in  tlie  ex¬ 
penditures  of  tlie  Government— which  in  two  years  from 
March  4,  1860,  to  March  4,  1871,  amounted  to  $126,700,949,  or 
all  average  saving  per  year  of  $03,350,474— it  is  believed  tliat 
nearly  the  entire  system  of  Internal  Taxes  can  be  dispensed 
with  in  a  few  years,  or  so  much  of  it  as  requires  tlie  ma¬ 
chinery  of  District  Assessors  and  Collectors. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  lias  just  published  the 
Monthly  Schedule  of  the  Public  Debt  to  June  1,  from  which 
it  appears  that  lie  lias  further  reduced  the  total  of  Funded 
Gold-hearing  debt  since  May  1,  by  tlie  sum  of  $8,000X00  by 
purchase  of  United  States  5-20s  lor  tlie  Sinking  Fund,  and 
reduced  the  5-20s  bv  the  further  sum  of  $8,217,400  hv  conver¬ 
sion  into  tlie  New  5  per  Cents.  Tlie  whole  Funded  Debt  now 
stands,  $1,804,128,750,  as  against  $2,107,846,150  two  years  ago 
when  tlie  present  Administration  came  into  office.  Adding 
to  these  sums  tlie  net  Circulation  of  tlie  Treasury,  (that  is, 
in  Greenbacks  and  Greenback  Certiffcatcs.  after  deducting 
Gold  and  Currency  on  hand.)  the  following  is  tlie  compari¬ 
son  of  Debt  of  all  kinds,  at  present,  and  at  tlie  close  of  thq 
War,  and  in  1809: 

July.  1865.  Mnroli,  1369.  June,  1871. 
17.  S.  Stocks. . .  .$2,150,784,112  $2,107,846,150  $1,894,128,750 

Circulation 605,211,163  S>3,54a,8o4  366,oS3,00o 

Total . $2,755,995,275  $2,491,399,904  $2,260,461,753 

Tlie  proposed  further  reduction  of  the  annual  interest 
charge  upon  the  Public  Debt  by  refunding  is  as  follows ; 

By  exchange  of  $500,000,000  United  States  six 

per  cents  for  new  five  per  cents  of  1881 —  $5,000,000 
By  exchange  of  $300,000,010  United  States  su¬ 
per  cents  for  lour  and  a  half  per  cents  of 

1886 .  4,500,000 

By  exchange  of  $700,000,000  United  States  six 

per  cents  for  four  per  cents  of  1901 .  14.000,000 

Total  saving  per  annum  by  refunding .  $13,500,000 

C.  C.  NORVELL, 

In  charge  of  Advertising  U.  S.  Loans. 

Tkeastiby  Office,  ) 

New  Yons,  June  3,  1S71.  S 
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THE  BEST  BOOK  ON  GARflBNING. 


Gardening  for  Profit 

In  the  Market  and  Family  Garden. 

By  Peter  Henderson. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

NOTICES  ET  THE  PRESS. 

All  the  vegetables  that  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  onr 
latitude  are  described,  together  with  the  best  methods 
for  growing  them.  The  author  also  imparts  practical 
instructions  on  the  subjects  of  drainage,  and  the  forma¬ 
tion  and  management  of  hot-beds.  Numerous  well-exe¬ 
cuted  wood  cuts  tend  to  make  clearer  the  instructions  of 
the  author.— Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

The  author  of  this  treatise  is  one  of  the  best  known 
and  most  successful  of  those  gardeners  who  supply  New 
York  with  green'  vegetables  ;  and  as  he  writes  from  long 
and  dear-bought  experience,  the  positive,  dogmatic  tone 
he  often  assumes  is  by  no  means  unbecoming.  The  book 
itself  is  intended  to  be  a  guide  for  beginners  embarking 
in  the  author’s  business,  aud  gives  full  and  explicit  direc¬ 
tions  about  all  the  operations  connected  with  market- 
gardening,  lists  of  varieties  of  the  most  profitable  vege¬ 
tables,  and  much  sound  advice  on  kindred  topics.  Though 
designed  for  a  special  class,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  valuable 
to  the  amateur  and  private  gardener,  and  unlucky  experi¬ 
ence  has  taught  us  that  the  information  contained  in  a 
single  chapter  would  have  been  worth  to  us  the  price  of 
the  book. — Daily  Mercury  (New  Bedford). 

It  is  unquestionably  the  most  thorough  and  the  best 
work  of  its  kind  we  have  yet  had  from  the  pen  of  an 
American  auth®r.  It  is  written  in  a  clear,  concise  style, 
and  thus  made  more  comprehensive  than  works  which 
smack  more  of  the  office  than  the  farm  or  garden. 

[Daily  Evening  Times  (Bangor,  Me.). 

Mr.  Henderson  writes  from  knowledge,  and  is  not  one 
of  those  amateur  cultivators  whose  potatoes  cost  them 
ten  dollars  a  bushel,  and  whose  eggs  ought  to  be  as 
valuable  as  those  of  that  other  member  of  their  family— 
the  goose  of  golden-egg-laying  memory — for  they  are  all 
but  priceless.  No  ;  he  is  a  practical  man,  and  he  has  the 
art  of  imparting  the  knowledge  he  possesses  in  a  very 
agreeable  manner ;  and  he  has  brought  together  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  amount  of  useful  matter  in  a,  small  volume, 
which  those  who  would  “garden  for  profit”  ought  to 
study  carefully. — Evening  Traveller  (Boston). 

There  are  marvels  of  transformation  and  rapid  repro¬ 
duction  recorded  therein,  which  might  well  shame  the 
dull  fancy  of  the  author  of  Aladdin  or  of  Kaloolah, 
There  is  no  theory  about  it ;  a  man  who  has  made  him¬ 
self  rich  by  market-gardening  plainly  tells  our  young 
men  how  they  can  get  rich  as  easily  as  he  did,  and  with¬ 
out  wandering  to  California  or  Montana  for  it  either. 

[Horace  Greeley  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

We  have  devoted  more  space  to  this  little  work  than 
we  usually  do  to  tomes  much  more  pretentious.  We  have 
done  so  because  of  the  rare  merits  of  the  book  in  its 
fund  of  information,  useful  to  the  farmer  and  market- 
gardener,  and  because  of  the  dearth  of  that  kind  of 
knowledge.  We  earnestly  advise  that  fraternity,  for 
whom  this  work  was  written,  to  buy  it  and  study  it.  If 
any  among  them  have  never  yet  read  a  book,  let  this  be 
their  primer,  and  we  will  vouch  for  the  excellenca  and 
endurance  of  the  priming.  The  work  is  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  with  wood  cuts. — Louisville  Daily  Journal. 

Sent  post-paid,  Price,  $1.50. 
ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN 


AGRICULTURAL  ANNUAL 


FOR  1871. 


A  YEAR-BOOK 

WANTED  BY  EVERYBODY. 


This  valuable  Year-Book  has  now  reached  its  fifth 
number.  In  its  general  features  it  follows  the  plan  of 
the  four  numbers  that  have  preceded  it. 

It  contains  besides  the  review  of  the  year,  a  record  of 
Inventions  affecting  Agriculture;  Progress  in  Dairy  Mat¬ 
ters,  by  Gardner  B.  Weeks;  Progress  in  Agricultural 
Education;  Veterinary  Matters,  by  Dr.  John  Busteed  ; 
Leguminous  Forage-Plants ;  Mutton-Sheep  in  America ; 
Progress  in  Fish  Culture,  by  William  Clift  ;  The 
Pneumatic  Sewage  System,  by  Dr.  F.  Coar  ;  Poultry 
Raised  for  Flesh;  Agricultural  Books  for  the  Year; 
Farmers’  Directory,  giving  names  of  manufacturers  of 
agricultural  implements,  dealers  in  seeds,  stock,  etc. 

ISeantifnlly  Illustrated. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  PRICE,  FANCY  PAPER  COVERS, 
50  CENTS ;  CLOTH,  75  CENTS. 

Either  of  these  Annuals  for  the  four  preceding  years 
may  be  had  at  the  same  prices. 


ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle-Doctor-.  .$1.50. 

To  Help  Every  Man  to  be  his  own  Cattle-Doctor.  A 
work  by  Geo.  H.  Dadd,  M.  D.,  Veterinary  Practitioner; 
'giving  the  necessary  information  for  preserving  the 
Health  and  Curing  the  Diseases  of  OXEN,  COWS, 
SHEEP,  and  SWINE,  with  a  great  variety  of  original 
Recipes,  and  valuable  information  on  Farm  and  Dairy 
Management.  12mo,  359  pp. 

Hop  Culture- . . . .  .40 

Practical  Details  fully  given,  from  the  Selection  and 
Preparation  of  the  Soil,  Setting  ar  d  Cultivation  of 
the  Plants,  to  Picking,  Drying,  Pressing  and  Mar¬ 
keting  the  Crop.  Plain  Directions  by  Ten  Experi¬ 
enced  Cultivators.  Illustrated  with  over  forty  engrav¬ 
ings.  Edited  by  Prof.  George  Thurber,  Editor  of 
the  American  Agriculturist.  Svo  ..,  paper. 

Flax  Culture . . . . . 50 

A  new  and  very  valuable  work,  consisting  of  full  direc¬ 
tions,  from  selection  of  ground  and  seed  to  preparation 
and  marketing  of  crop,  as  given  by  a  number  of  ex¬ 
perienced  growers.  Svo,  paper. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN 


IIORTimnRAL  ANNUAL 


FOR  1871. 


A  YEAR-BOOK 

FOR  EVERY  HOME. 


The  fifth  number  of  this  beautiful  serial  is  now  ready. 
It  presents  reports  upon  the  various  departments  of 
horticulture.  Dr.  J.  A.  Warder  writes  upon  Apples  ; 
P.  Barry  gives  an  account  of  New  Pears ;  Charles 
Downing  and  F.  R.  Elliott  treat  of  New  Peaches ;  A. 
S.  Fuller  gives  a  full  account  of  Small  Fruits ;  C.  L.. 
Allen  has  an  article  on  New  Bulbs  ;  Peter  Henderson 
tells  of  the  New  Bedding  and  Other  Plants.  Besides 
these,  there  are  valuable  treatises,  among  which  are  those 
on  Orange  Culture  in  Florida,  by  Samuel  B.  Parsons  ; 
Raising  Nursery-Trees  from  Seed,  by  Thomas  Meehan  ; 
Dwarf  Evergreens,  by  Josiaii  IIoopes  ;  various  tables, 
summaries,  and  other  useful  matter  by  the  Editor,  in¬ 
cluding  a  list  of  the  principal  seedsmen,  nurserymen,  and 
florists  in  the  United  States. 

Illustrated  with  lilegant  Engravings. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  PRICE,  FANCY  PAPER  COVERS, 
50  CENTS ;  CLOTH,  75  CENTS. 


Either  of  these  Annuals  for  the  four  preceding  years 
may  be  had  at  the  same  prices. 


ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Tobacco  Culture;  Full  Practical  Details. 25 

This  is  by  far  the  most  useful  and  valuable  work  ever 
issued  on  this  subject.  It  contains  full  details  of  every 
process  from  the  Selection  and  Preparation  of  the  Seed 
and  Soil,  to  the  Harvesting,  Curing,  and  Marketing  the 
Crop,  with  Illustrative ’Engravings  of  the  operations. 
The  work  was  prepared  by  Fourteen  Experienced  To¬ 
bacco  Growers,  residing  in  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  also  contains  Notes  on  the  Tobacco  Worm, 
with  Illustrations.  Octavo,  43  pp.,in  neat  paper  covers. 

Boussingault’s  Rural  Economy . $1.60 

Rural  Economy  in  its  relations  with  Chemistry,  Phys¬ 
ics,  and  Meteorology ;  or  Chemistry  Applied  to 
Agriculture  in  the  Principles  of  Farm  Management, 
the  Preservation  and  Use  of  Manures,  the  Nutrition 
and  Food  of  Animals,  and  the  General  Economy  ot 
Agriculture.  By  J.  B.  Boussingault,  Member  of  In¬ 
stitute  of  France,  etc.  Translated,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  George  Law,  Agriculturist.  Cloth, 
12mo,  507  pp. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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PURITY  AND  HEALTH. 


CARBOLIC  SOAPS 

AND 

Saponaceous  Compounds 

OF 

Carbolic  and  Cresylic  Acids. 

Disinfectant,  Insect  Destroyer,  Pre¬ 
ventive  of  Fungus,  etc. 

We  have  watched  with  great  interest  the  results  of  vari¬ 
ous  applications  of  these  compounds,  knowing  that  if  suc¬ 
cessful,  they  would  he  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  commu¬ 
nity.  By  tests  made  under  our  own  supervision,  and  the  re¬ 
ports  of  careful  observers,  we  believe  it  to  be  established 
that  these  Cresylic  Compounds  are 

1st.  Complete  Disinfectants.— They  not  only  re¬ 
move  all  noxious  odors  from  sinks,  privies,  stables,  etc.,  but 
will  destroy  all  infection  in  clothing,  rooms,  etc.,  washed 
with  their  solution.  Thus,  contagion  from  Small  Pox,  Typhus 
Fever,  Cholera,  and  other  diseases,  may  be  effectually  pre¬ 
vented.  They  are  used  in  the  New  York  and  other  Hospitals 
for  these  purposes. 

2<I.  Insect.  Destroyers. — An  animal  washed  with 
Carbolic  Soap  will  be  entirely  freed  from  all  vermin.  It 
will  destroy  ticks  on  sheep,  fleas  on  dogs,  lice  on  cattle  or 
poultry,  roaches,  aiits,  bed-bugs,  etc.,  in  rooms.  It  repels 
flies  from  animals,  and  thus  is  especially  useful  in  case  of 
wounds  or  sores  from  any  cause. 

3*1 .  Preventive  of  Fungus  Growth. — On  this 
point  we  ask  for  further  experiment.  AVe  feel  confident  this 
soap,  properly  applied,  will  prevent  smut  in  wheat,  mildew 
on  vines,  and  similar  parasitic  growth,  and  trust  that  exper¬ 
imenters  will  furnish  the  result  of  their  trials. 

4-t)i.  Cleaning  Sores,  etc. — For  washing  ulcers  and 
other  foul  sores,  and  preventing  gangrene  in  wounds,  etc., 
Carbolic  Soap  is,  we  believe,  unequaled.  AVe  know  also  that 
it  has  been  successful  wherever  used,  for  l'ootrot  in  sheep, 
and  mange,  itch,  ring-worm,  and  other  skin  diseases. 

Desiring  that  our  readers  should  be  benefited  by  the  ex¬ 
tended  introduction  of  what  we  believe  to  be  so  valuable, 
we  have  established  a  general  agency  for  the  sale  of  these 
compounds,  keeping  them  constantly  on  hand,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  fill  orders  at  wholesale  or  retail,  at  the  following 
prices. 

Sheep  Dip,  for  Curing  Scab  and  Destroying  Insects 
on  Sheep. 


5  ft  Canisters .  SI  25 

io“  “  . '3:25 

;>0  “  Kegs . 10.00 

200  “  Bbls . 35.00 


Proportions  are  1  ft  Dip  to  5  gallons  water  for  5  to  10  Sheep,, 
if  they  are  very  large  and  heavily  fleeced.  For  ordinary 
sized  animals,  or  those  recently  shorn,  1  ft  Dip  will  take  8 
to  10  gallons  water.  The  solution  must  be  graded  according 
to  the  age  and  condition  of  the  animal. 

Cresylic  Ointment,  for  Cure  of  Footrot,  etc.  In 
solution  for  killing  Insects,  etc.,  on  stock.  In  1  ft  Canisters,  at 
50  cts.;  in  3  ft  Canisters,  iff ;  in  5  ft  Canisters,  $1.25. 

Carbolic  Disinfecting  Soap.— In  tablets  for  con¬ 
venient  use  in  washing  Horses,  Dogs,  Pigs,  etc.,  destroying 
Insects  of  all  kinds,  protecting  from  Flies,  curative  of  Sores, 
Scratches,  and  Chafes  of  all  kinds.  In  boxes,  3  doz.  tablets, 
$3.60;  in  boxes  of  1  ft  bars,  10  each,  $4.00. 

Carbolic  Plant  Protector.— To  be  used  as  a  wash 
for  Plants,  Trees,  etc. ;  to  destroy'  and  prevent  the  harbor¬ 
ing  of  Insects.  In  1  ft.  Canisters,  at  50  cts. ;  in  5  ft.  Canis¬ 
ters,  at  $1.25;  in  10  lb.  Canisters,  at  $2.25. 

Granulated  Carbolic  Disinfecting  Powder.— 

It  removes  noxious  odors  from  Stables,  Poultry-houses, 
Cellars,  Sewers,  AVater-closets,  etc.,  and  prevents,  in  a  great 
degree,  infection  from  contagious  diseases.  It  is  specially 
well  adapted  for  household  use,  to  purify  the  air  and  pre¬ 
serve  health.  In  1  ft.  boxes,  25  cts.;  in  5  ft.  boxes,  $1 ;  in  10 
ft.  boxes,  $1.50. 

Carbolic  Laundry  Soap,  for  the  Laundry,  etc.;  60ft 
boxes,  14  cts.  per  ft.  21ft  boxes,  and  in  10  paper  boxes  con¬ 
taining  6  lbs.  each,  packed  in  a  case,  15  cts.  per  ft. 

Carbolic  Toilet  Soap,  perfumed,  two  sizes,  $2 
and  $4  per  dozen,  in  boxes  of  3  dozen  each. 

Carbolic  Dath  Soap,  $1.50  per  dozen.  InJioxes  ol  3 
dozen  each. 

Address  orders  to 

OI?AWCE  JUDD  &.  CO., 

245  Broadway,  Wew  York. 


A  Manual  of  Instructions 

For  capturing  all  kinds  of  fur-bearing 
animals,  and  curing  tlieir  skins  ;  with 
observations  on  the  fur  trade,  bints 
on  life  in  tlie  Avoods,  and  narra¬ 
tives  of  trapping  and  bunting 
excursions. 

By  S.  NEWIIOUSE, 

An*l  otlier  Trappers  and  Sportsmen. 

Edited  by  the  Oneida  Community. 

21G  Pages  Octavo. 

With  32  full  page  Illustrations ,  and  numerous 
smaller  Engravings. 

CONTENTS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Connection  of  Trapping  with  other  Trades. — Observa¬ 
tions  on  the  Fur  Trade. — Season  for  Trapping. — Statis¬ 
tics  of  the  Fur  Trade. 

THE  TRAPPER’S  ART. 

I.  PRELIMINARIES. 

II.  CAPTURE  OF  ANIMALS. 

III.  CURING  SKINS. 

IY.  LIFE  IN  THE  WOODS. 

THE  TRAPPER’S  EOOD. 

The  Deer. — The  Buffalo. — The  Rocky  Mountain  Sheep, 
or  Bighorn. — Tile  Argali. — The  Prong-horn  Antelope. — 
Squirrel  Hunting.  —  The  Ruffled  Grouse.  —  Pinnated 
Grouse. — Sharp-tail  Grouse. — Cock  of  the  Plains. — Dusky 
Grouse. — Canada  or  Spruce  Grouse. — AYhite-tailed  Ptar¬ 
migan. — Willow  Ptarmigan. — European  Grouse. — Water 
Fowl. 

PISHING  IN  AUTUMN  AND  WINTER. 

Spearing  Fish. — Fishing  through  the  Ice. — Net-fishing 
in  Winter. 

NOTES  ON  TRAPPING  AND  WOOD-CRAFT. 
PLAN  OF  A  TRAPPING  CAMPAIGN. 

BOAT  BUILDING. 

SNOW-SHOES. 

NARRATIVES. 

An  Evening  with  an  old  Trapper.— A  Yonng  Trapper’s 
Experience. — The  Deer  Hunt. — Muskrat  Hunting. — An 
Amateur  in  the  North  Woods. — Traveling  in  a  Circle. — 
An  Expedition  to  the  Laurentian  Hills. 

APPENDIX. 

History  and  description  of  the  Newbousc  Trap. — Con¬ 
clusion. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  PRICE  $3.00, 

Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.s 
245  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  BOOK  FOR  HUNTERS. 


THE 

HUNTER  AND  TRAPPER 

Br 

HALSEY  THRASHER, 

AN  EXPERIENCED  HUNTER. 

.  S  M.ISTIMTII). 

Tills  little  book  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all  who 
would  find  instruction  and  entertainment  in  the  narrative 
of  an  old  hunter’s  experience.  The  following,  from  the 
author’s  Preface,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  character  and 
design  of  the  work  : 

“  I  am  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  hut  when  I  was  a  hoy  I 
became  foml  of  a  gun  and  a  trap,  and  my  first  success  in 
my  shop  was  to  make  a  steel  trap.  It  was  my  aim  to 
become  an  expert  trapper,  and  I  tried  my  hand  at  catch¬ 
ing  foxes. 

“  Many  a  dollar  have  I  paid  to  cunning  old  men  to  learn 
the  art,  and  I  have  succeeded  pretty  well,  too  ;  hut  why 
has  not  some  man  of  experience  written  a  book  explain¬ 
ing  tlie  art  of  successfully  trapping  the  different  kinds.of 
fur  animals  ?  I  propose  to  tell  llio-boys  how  to  do  it. 

“I  have  studied  tlie  nature  and  habits  of  animals  of 
different  species,  and  a  plan  that  was  good  to  capture  the 
otter,  the  mink,  and  the  beaver,  forty  years  ago,  is  just 
as  good  now  as  then.  The  nature  of  animals  doesn’t 
change  like  the  nature  of  men  ;  we  have  grown  wiser, 
while  they  have  remained  tlie  same.  The  mode  of  cap¬ 
turing  them  when  I  was  a  hoy,  and  the  way  used  now, 
may  he  put  together,  and  succeed  better  than  either  one 
alone; 

“  Men  are  traveling  through  the  couxtry  selling  recipes 
at  a  high  price  to  teach  how  to  dress  skins.  I  propose  in 
this  work  to  teach  all  these  things,  so  that  a  man  may 
have  them  in  a  neat  little  volume  for  reference  at  any 
time.  I  shall  also  treat  upon  angling  for  the  trout,  the 
bass,  and  tlie  pickerel,  which  I  think  I  understand.  I 
hope  to  make  it  all  so  plain  that  even  the  inexperienced 
will,  in  some  measure,  succeed.” 

CONTENTS. 

CHAPTER  I.— Deer  Hunting. 

CHAPTER  II. — How  to  Catch  the  Fox. 

CHAPTER  III. — How  to  Hunt  and  Catch  the  Beaver. 
CHAPTER  IV. — How  to  Catch  the  Otter. 

CHAPTER  Y. — How  to  Catch  the  Mink. 

CHAPTER  YI. — How  to  Hunt  and  Catch  the  Muskrat. 
CHAPTER  VII. — How  to  Catch  the  Marten. 
CHAPTER  VIII.— How  to  Catch  the  Fisher. 
CHAPTER  IX. — How  to  Catch  the  Raccoon. 
CHAPTER  X,— How  to  Hunt  and  Trap  the  Bear. 
CHAPTER  XI.— How  to  Hunt  and  Trap  the  Wolf. 
CHAPTER  XII. — How  to  Trap  the  Pocket  Gopher. 
CHAPTER  XIII. — Fishing  for  Trout,  Pickerel,  and  Bass. 
CHAPTER  XIV. — How  to  Hunt  the  Honey  Bee. 
CHAPTER  XV. — Hints  About  Shot-Guus  and  Rifles. 
CHAPTER  XVI.— Traps. 

CHAPTER  XVII. — Dressing  and  Tanning  Skins  and 
Furs. 

SENT  POST-PAID . PRICE  $1.00 

ORANGE  JUDD  &.  CO., 

245  Broadway,  Mew  York. 
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Practical  Floriculture ; 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE 

Successful  Propagation  and  Cultivation 

OF 

FLORISTS’  PLANTS. 

BY 

PETER  HENDERSON, 

Author  of  “  Gardening  for  Profit.” 


BERGEN  CITY,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Henderson  is  known  as  the  largest  Commercial 
Florist  in  the  country.  In  the  present  work  he  gives  a 
full  account  of  his  modes  of  propagation  and  cultivation. 

It  is  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  amateur,  as  well  as  the 
professional  grower. 

NOTICES  BY  _FLORISTS  AND  OTHERS. 

Certainly  the  most  practical  and  desirable  work  that 
has  ever  been  published  on  this  subject.  We  are  selling 
them  rapidly.  Some  no  doubt  will  say  that  it  exposes 
the  “secrets”  of  the  Trade  too  freely,  and  that  it  will 
make  Gardeners  and  Propagators  so  plenty  that  our  oc¬ 
cupation,  like  Othello’s,  will  be  gone.  II.  A.  Dreer, 
Seedsman  and  Florist,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Truly  “  practical,”  and  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  one  engaged  in  the  culture  of  Flowers. 

T.  C.  Maxwell  &  Bros.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

It  might  be  entitled  “  Floriculture  Made  Easy.”  Ido 
not  see  why  any  one  with  ordinary  common  sense  should 
not  succeed,  with  this  hook  in  his  hands. 

L.  C.  Lishy,  Florist,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

No  work  ever  before  published  in  this  country  was 
practically  valuable  to  those  in  want  of  direct  informa-  j 
tion  (upon  this  subject).  Wit.  Saunders, 

Sup’t  Dep’t  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  j 

Just  the  work  for  the  young  Florist  or  Amateur,  as  it 
tells  him  clearly  there  is  no  such  thing  as  failure,  if  its 
simple  teachings  are  followed. 

Galvin  &  Geraghty,  Florists,  Newport,  R.  I. 

What  is  wonderful,  the  most  of  our  Professional  Flo¬ 
rists  here  frankly  admit  their  indebtedness  to  the  work 
for  information  and  suggestions.  I  am  only  an  amateur 
in  flowers,  hut  feel  gratefully  indebted  to  its  author  for 
the  pleasure  its  perusal  lias  given. 

George  W.  Sanders,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Without  exception  the  most  practical  work  on  Flori¬ 
culture  in  the  English  language.  All  the  prosy  fossils  of 

— - &c.,  I  consign  to  the  lumber  room.  I  shall  order 

a  dozen  from  the  publishers  to  give  to  my  friends. 

James  Fleming,  Nurseryman  and  Florist, 
Toronto,  Canada. 

Complete  in  all  its  departments,  a  thoroughly  common- 
sense  book,  valuable  to  all  interested  in  Plants  and 
Flowers.  Geo.  W.  Campbell,  Nurseryman,  Delaware,  0. 

We  have  been  asked  hundreds  of  times  by  our  custom¬ 
ers  for  a  work  on  flowers  ;  now  we  get  something  credit¬ 
able  to  recommend.  Elliott  Bros.  &  Burgess,  Florists, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Apart  from  its  great  working  value,  the  hook  is  de¬ 
lightful  reading.  Miss  Anna  Warner, 

“The  Island,”  West  Point,  N.  Y. 

Thoroughly  practical,  yet  readable  as  a  novel. 

New  York  Sun. 

A  worthy  contribution  to  every  votary  of  Flora ;  style 
comprehensive,  sharp  and  decisive,  just  what  was  to  be 
expected  from*its  well-known  author. 

F.  K.  Piienix,  Bloomington,  Ill. 

Full  to  overflowing  with  valuable  information. 

Francis  Richardson,  Toronto,  Canada. 


SENT  POST-PAID,  -  PRICE,  $1.50. 

OSA^CE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  itiew  York. 


Harney’s  Barns,  Out-building's 

and  Fences.  Just  published,  contain¬ 
ing  Designs  and  Plans  of  Stables,  Farm 
Barns,  Out-buildings,  Gates,  Gateways, 
Fences,  Stable  Fittings  and  Furniture, 
fully  described,  with  nearly  200  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Royal  quarto  extra.  Post-paid,  $10. 

Suburban  Homes  for  New  Yorkers.  25c. 


Y/oodward’s  National  Architect. 

1,000  Designs,  Plans  and  Details  for  Country,  Suburban 
and  Village  Houses  ;  with  Perspective  Views,  Front  and 
Side  Elevations,  Sections,  Full  Detail  Drawings,  Specifi¬ 
cations  and  Estimates.  Also,  Detail  Drawings  to  working 
scale,  of  Brackets,  Cornices.  French  Roofs,  Sectional  and 
Framing  Plans  of  French  Roofs,  Dormer  Windows  for 
French  Roofs,  Bay  Windows,  Inside  Shutters,  French 
Windows,  Balconies,  Verandas,  Porches.  Lattice  Work, 
Stairs,  New  els.  Balusters,  Sliding  Doors, Window  Casings, 
Gable  Finish,  Finials.  Cresting?.  Canonies,  Hoods.  Ob¬ 
servatories.  Base.  Architraves,  Plaster  Finish,  Cornices, 
Ceilings,  Hard  Wood  Mantels,  and  all  that  is  required  by 
a  Builder  to  design,  specify, erect, and  finish  in  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  style.  One  superb  quarto  volume,  post-paid,  $12. 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses. 

188  Designs  nnd  Plans  of  low-priced  Cottages,  Farm- 
Houses,  and  Out-Buildings.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s  Suburban  &  Country  Houses. 

70  Designs  and  Plans,  and  numerous  examples  of  the 
French  Roof.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Y/oodward’s  Country  Homes.  150  Designs 
and  Plans,  with  Descriptions  of  the  Manner  of  Construct¬ 
ing  Balloon  Frames.  Post-paid,  §1.50. 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural 

Buildings.  With  Plans  for  Hot  and  Cold  Graperies, 
Conservatories,  Orchard  Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Cold 
Pits,  Hot-Beds,  <fcc.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Sural  Church  Architecture. 

Exemplified  in  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections  and  Details. 
By  Upjohn,  Renwiek  &  Co.  One  folio  volume,  printed 
in  colors.  45  plates.  Post-paid,  §13. 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People.  100 

Original  Designs,  with  full  Descriptions  and  Construct¬ 
ive  and  Miscellaneous  Details.  Post-paid,  S3. 


Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes.  Houses  suited  to 

Country  Life.  Post-paid,  $3. 

Jacques’  Manual  for  the  House,  now  to 

Build  Dwellings,  Barns,  Stables  and  Out-buildings  of  all 
kinds.  13(»  Designs  and  Plans.  Post-paid,  §1.50. 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden,  Farm 

and  Barn-Yard.  Embracing  the  Cultivation  of 
Vegetables,  Fruit,  Flowers,  all  Field  Crops,  Details  of 
Farm  Work  and  Rearing  Domestic  Animals.  New  and 
Revised  Edition.  One  vol.  Post-paid,  $2.50. 

Young  Farmer’s  Manual. 

Vol.  I.  The  Farm  and  the  "Workshop,  witli  Practical 
Directions  for  laying  out  a  Farm,  Erecting  Buildings, 
Fences,  Farm  Gates,  Selecting  good  Farm  and  Shop 
Tools,  amd  performing  Farm  Operations.  Fully  Illus¬ 
trated.  Post-paid,  §3.50. 

Young  Farmer’s  Manual. 

Volf  I T.  IIow  to  Make  Farming  Pay,  witli  fidl  Details  of 
Farm  Management,  Character  of  Soils,  Plowing,  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Grass  Lands,  Manures,  Farm  Implements,  Stock, 
Drainage,  Planting,  Harvesting,  etc.  Illustrated.  Post¬ 
paid,  $3.50. 

Elliott’s  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees. 

For  Planting  Parks,  Gardens,  Cemeteries,  Private 
Grounds  and  Avenues.  Fully  Illustrated  and  described. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Culturist. 

The  Cultivation  of  Forest  Trees  for  Shade,  for  Shelter, 
for  Fuel,  for  Timber,  and  for  Profit.  Illustrated.  Post¬ 
paid,  $1.50. 

Husmann’s  Grapes  and  Wine. 

Tlie  Cultivation  of  the  Native  Grape  and  Manufacture 
of  American  Vine.  By  Geo.  Husmann,  of  Missouri. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 


Burn’s  Architectural,  Engineering  and  Mechanical  Drawing  Book. 

A  Self-Instructor  for  the  use  of  Architects,  Builders,  Students,  &c.,  with  upward  of  300  Illustrations.  Price  $3.00, 
post-paid.  This  is  the  best  work  published  on  Architectural  Drawing. 


Burn’s  Illustrated  Drawing  Book. 

For  Schools,  Students,  and  Artisans.  Witli  300  Illustrative  Drawings  and  Diagrams,  embracing  Pencil  Sketching, 
Perspective  and  Isometrical  Drawing.  Price  $3,  post-paid. 

Burn’s  Book  of  Ornamental  Drawing  and  Architectural  Design. 

With  upward  of  200  examples,  giving  instructions  in  Decorative  Drawing,  and  Architectural  Plans  for  Practice. 
Price  $2,  post-paid. 

Woodward’s  Architecture. 

New  Designs  and  Hints  on  Building,  with  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue  of  all  Books  on  Architecture  and  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Quarterly,  35c. 


ORANGE  JUBD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


NEW  BOOKS  JUST  I’UBLISHED. 

Eveleth’s  School  House  Architecture. 

A  new  and  original  work.  Containing  07  Plates.  Seventeen  Designs,  with  Perspectives,  Elevations,  Plans,  Details, 
Sections,  and  Specifications,  all  drawn  to  working  scale.  Witli  Methods  of  Heating  and  Ventilation.  Quarto.  Post¬ 
paid,  $10.00. 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Al- 

phabets.  Giving  examples  in  every  style.  With 
Map  Titles,  Borders  and  Meridians,  Ciphers,  Mono¬ 
grams,  etc.,  adapted  to  the  practical  use  of  Sur¬ 
veyors,  Engineers,  Architects,  Draughtsmen,  Sign 
Painters,  Schools,  etc.  Oblong  octavo.  Post-paid, 

$3*00. 


Gregory  on  Squashes . Paper,  30 

This  little  Treatise,  which  no  Fanner  or  Gardener 
ought  to  be  without,  tells  all  about  selecting  the  soil 
for  Squashes  ;  how  much  manure  is  necessary;  howto 
prepare  and  plant ;  about  .hoeing  and  cultivating  ;  set¬ 
ting  of  the  fruit ;  ripening,  gathering,  storing,  care 
during  winter,  etc.  By  James  J.  II.  Gregory.  Pa 
per  covers,  12mo,  C9  pp. 

Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., JUS  Broadway,  Now  York. 


Mohr  on  the  Grape  Vine . $1.00 

This  is  a  very  plain  discussion  of  the  structure  of  the 
Vine,  and  the  principles  involved  in  its  pruning,  train¬ 
ing,  and  cultivation  generally.  As  the  propagation  of 
American  varieties  is  different  from  that  pursued  in 
Europe,  the  translator  has"  given  an  aecount  of  our 
methods,  and  added  brief  notes  on  the  American  varie 
ties.  By  Prof.  Frederick  Mohr.  Cloth,  12mo,  129  pp 

Sent  post-paid  ®n  receipt  of  price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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AG-EICULTURAL  STEAM -EMOTES, 


EaUALLED  BY  NONE  IN  COMBINED  MERITS  OF  CAPACITY,  ECONOMY, 
DURABILITY,  SIMPLICITY,  AND  PERFECTION. 

ADAPTED  ESPECIALLY  TO 


Grain  Threshing,  Wood  and  Shingle  Sawing,  Cotton  Ginning, 

and  various  other  service  on  the  Farm  an  l  Plantation.  Hundreds  are  in  use,  accomplishing  more  and  better  work,  with 
greater  satisfaction  and  economy  than  can  be  effected  with  any  other  power. 

These  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINES  are  not  an  Experiment,  BUT  A  SUCCESS  OF  MANY  YEARS’  TRIAL  AND 
PROOF— THE  RESULT  OF  MANY  YEARS’  PERFECTION.  Among  their  chief  merits  are 

SIMPLICITY  AND  STRENGTH  OF  CONSTRUCTION; 

not  requiring:  the  skill  of  an  experienced  Engineer  to  use,  nor  the  expense  of  a  machinist  to  repair  or  keep  in  order. 


of  these  Engines  41,04)0  BEnsliels  of  ©rain  in  8SS  S)ays, 

last  Season,  earning  $1,986. 


Descriptive  Circulars  of  these,  and  also  of  our  PORTABLE  and  STATIONARY  ENGINES,  will  be  furnished  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  "WOOD,  TABER  MOUSE,  Eaton,  Madison.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


THE  ©EB>  AN©  ©SLY 
REL.IABH.E  CAME  MACIlIMEffiY, 


All  in  use,  all  warranted  aud  none  returned. 

THE  FIRST  PREMIUM 


HAS  BEEN  GIVEN  TO 

COOK’S  EVAPORATOR 

At  G3  STATE  FAIRS, 

To  the  ViCTOit  Cane  Mill  (since  1863), 

At  43  STATE  PAIRS. 

TO  BOTH,  at  the  Louisiana  and  Georgia  State  Fairs, 
two  years,  for  working  Southern  Cane.  All  rivals  fail  to 
equal  these  machines  on  trial . 

Planters  can’t  afford  to  risk  crops  of  Cane  on  Mills  that 
break  or  choke,  or  Evaporators  that  do  second-class 
work  and  only  half  enough  at  I  hat. 

“While  scores  of  new-fangled  inventions  have  come  up, 
had  their  day,  and  subsided,  the  “  Cook  ”  goes  right  along, 
constantly  increasing  in  reputation.” — Prairie  Funner. 

The  Sorgo  Hand-Book  giving  description,  sent  free. 

Address  Blymycr,  Norton  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


THE  GLEN  &  HALL 

Grain  and.  ©lover  TTBiresliing"  sand 
Separating'  WBacSiines. 

Address  The  Glen  &  Hall  Manufacturing  Co., 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  or  DETROIT,  MICH. 
Catalogues  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

AGENTS  LOOK ! — $13  a  day  made,  selling  our 
Scissors  Sharpener  and  other  wares.  Samplers  cts. 
Catalogue  free.  T.  J.  HASTINGS  &  CO.,  Worcester,  Slass. 


AnnerlcaiA  §*saEi>  merged  IPassssp. 

“THE  BEST  PUftflP  m  THE  WORLD.” 

See  February  number,  page  45;  also  the  Premium-list, 
page  73,  of  the  Am.  Agriculturist.  They  never  deceive  the 
Farmers. 

We  warrant  our  Pumps  to  do  all  we  claim  Tor 

them  on  our  Circulars.  Send  for  Circulars  or  orders 
to  the 

BRIDGEPORT  Rfl’F’G.  CO., 

No.  55  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  town. 

TIN-LINED  LEAD  Tire, 

Manufactured  under  the  COLWELL,  SHAW  & 
WILLARD  Patent,  by 

Improved  Machinery, 

Which  insures  soundness  throughout,  being  a  Perfect 
Tin  Pipe,  within  a  Perfect  Lead  Pipe,  and  having 
all  the  advantages  of  both. 

TATHAM  &  BROTHERS,  New  York  and  Pliila. 

EIiF-ACTIN«  GATES. 

Nicholson’s  Patent  Self-Acting  Car¬ 
riage  Oate  and  Self-Shutting  Hand  Gates  are  t lie 
latest  improved  and  best  in  the  world. 

For  illustrated  Circulars  and  Price-list  send  to  the 

American  Gate  Co.,  Cleveland,  0.,  or  Baltimore,  Md. 
ILTEEIABY’S  PA'ffE.V'B'  C5IE3WCA1L 

nW.  METALLIC  PAINTS,  all  shades.  Prepared  for 
immediate  use,  requiring  no  mixing.  Put  up  in  5, 10,  20,  and 
40  gallon  packages. 

Price  per  gal.  for  inside  work . $2.09 

Price  per  gal.  for  outside  work .  1.50 

Price  per  gal.  for  roofs,  barns,  and  fences .  1.00 

NEW  YORK  CITY  OIL  COMPANY, 

Sole  Agents,  11G  Maiden  Lane. 


s 


fc  J9  C//  £.  £1  /  M  G  A? 

,  /r-OFf  / /V  -S  / £3£T  AHQ  O  t/  '7~ 

p  /VO  1~  y\  CJ  «S*  ET 

«C.</.  erA  Y.  C/K/V70E 7V./V.</. 

IMPROVED  FOOT  LATHES, 

With  Slide  Rest  and  Fittings.  Elegant,  dura¬ 
ble,  cheap,  and  portable.  Just  the  tiling  for 
t  lie  Artisan  or  Amateur  Turner.  Many  a  read¬ 
er  of  this  paper  lias  one  of  them. 

Selling  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  Canada,  Europe,  etc. 
Send  for  descriptive  Catalogue. 

Address  N.  II.  BALDWIN,  Laconia.,  N.  II. 


[Harder’s  Premium  Railway  iiorsc  Power  and  | 
Thresher  and  Cleaner,  received, 

THE  FIRST  PRIZE 

At  Great  National  Trial,  at  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

For  “Slow  and  easy  movement  of  horses ,  15  rods  less  I 
IpHS  than  1%  miles  per  hour,  Mechanical  Construction  of 
the  very  best  kind,  thorough  and  conscientious  work¬ 
manship  and  material  in  every  place,  nothing  slighted, 
excellent  work,  dec.,"  as  shown  by  official  Report  of 
Judges.  Threshers,  Separators,  1'anning  Mills,  Wood 
Saws,  Seed  Sowers  and  Planters,  all  of  the  best  in 
Market.  Catalogue  with  price,  full  information,  and 
Judges  Report  of  Auburn  Trial  sent  free.  Address 
MINARD  HARDER, 

Cobleskill.  Schoharie  Co..  N.Y. 


GRAIN  DRILL. 

Tlie  Best  and  Most  Reliable. 

Perfect  in  construction  and  finish.  Has  the  genuine 
Force  Feed.  Never  chokes  or  clogs.  Does  not  break 
grain.  Always  sows  evenly.  Is  easily  and  quioklv  changed 
from  Double  to  Single  rank.  Is  the  simplest  and  most  easily 
regulated  Drill  made.  Is  evenly  balanced,  and  of  light 
draft.  Made  of  different  sizes.  Always  gives  satisfaction. 

EVERY  DRILL  IS  WARRANTED. 

Good  Agents  wanted  everywhere. 

For  Descriptive  Pamphlet,  &c.,  address 

D.  E.  McSHfeRR Y  &  CO.,  Dayton,  Oliio. 


The  Flowing  Spring  Poultry  Fountain. 


Patented  Oct.  1st,  1867,  aud  Dec.  27th,  1870. 

No  further  trouble  in  keeping  a  constant 
supplyof  pure  clean  water  before  your  fowls. 
PRICE-LIST. 


Capacity  of  Fountain,  2  gallons . $2.00 

“  “  4  “  3.00 

“  “  5  “  3.50 

ALSO, 

Expressly  designed  for  young  Chicks,  1  Gallon. .  $1.25 

“  “  “  Ducks,  2  “  _  2.00 

Classed  as  Agricultural  Hardware.  Discount  to  the  trade. 


Ask  your  De:  tier  for  them.  For  full  particulars,  see  May 
No.  American  Agriculturist,  page  192. 

B.  VAN  GAASBEEK, 
Patentee  and  Manufacturer,  No.  12  First-st.,  New  York. 


Great  Western  Gun  Works. 


Rifles,  Shot  Cuns,  Revolvers. 

Caps,  Powder,  Shot,  Wads,  Bullets,  Game-Bags,  Shot-Belts, 
Powder-Flasks,  Gun  materials  and  Sporting  Goods  of  every 
description  at  very  low  prices.  Send  stamp  for  a  Price-list. 

W’e  send  goods  by  Express,  C.O.D.,  with  privilege  to  ex¬ 
amine  before  paving  the  bill.  Army  Guns  and  Revolvers 
bought  or  traded  for.  Address  J.  H.  JOHNSTON, 

Great  Western  Gun  Works,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Madame  Foy’s  Corset  SMrt  supporter 

is  superior  to  all 
Corsets  for 
Health,  Comfort 
and  Style. 

Lady  Agents 
wanted  in  all 
Northern  and 
Western  States. 

THE 

PANAMA 
SKELETON 
CORSET. 

Is  not  excelled  for  Summer  weal-.' 

Arnold  &  Banning,  56  Lispenard-st...  New  York; 

D.  B.  Fisk  &  Co..  Chicago;  Agents  for  the  Supporters. 

HARMON,  BALDWIN  &  FOY. 

Sole  Manufacturers,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


AWARDED  THI S  MACHINE 
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LIGHTNING  PEACH  PARER. 


A  continuous  and  urgent  inquiry  for  a  machine  for  Paring  Pearlies,  lias  been  ringing  in  our  ears  from  all  Peach¬ 
growing  sections,  for  the  past  five  years,  and  in  response  to  this  universal  appeal,  the  manufacturers  or  the  Lightning 
and  Turn-Table  Apple  Parers  have  at  last  succeeded  in  obtaining  and  securing  a  device  for  Holding  and 
Paring  Peaches,  which  is  as  practical  and  economical  as  the  Apple  Parer,  and  cannot  fail  to  come  into  immediate 
and  general  use.  They  pare  Apples  also,  as  well  as  any  Apple  Parer. 

They  were  exhibited  in  the  Fall  of  1869,  at  the  New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and 
St.  Louis  Fairs,  and  in  every  instance  the  judges  were  delighted  with  the  rapidity  and  perfection  of  their  work,  and 
awarded  them  the  highest  Premium.  A  limited  quantity  of  them  has  been  made  for  distribution  this  year,  in  anticipation 
of  the  immense  sale  that  must  speedily  follow.  On  receipt  of  $1.50  we  will  send  a  sample  machine  by  Express. 

SARGENT  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

70  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 

P.  S.— We  are  also  Sole  Agents  for  the  Lightning  and  Turn-Table  Apple  Parers. 


PORTABLE  MILLS. 

Grist-Mill,  Two  liun  of  Stone,  Com¬ 
plete  for  $1,200.  For  Corn-Meal, 
Wheat-Flouring  and  Stock  Feed, 
Bolts,  Smutters,  Corn-Shellers,  Flour- 
Packers,  Hominy-Mills.  Belting,  Picks 
and  Mill-Work  generally. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 

ISAAC  STRAUB  &  CO., 

Cincinnati,  O. 


TWO  MILLION  ACRES 


1UWA  &  NEBRASKA  LANDS 


FOR  SALE  BY  THE 

Bnrliniton  ai  lo.  River  E.  B.  Co., 

On  Ten  Years’  Credit  at  6  per  cent.  Interest. 


No  part  of  principal  due  for  two  years,  and  thence  only 
one-ninth  yearly  till  paid  in  lull.  Products  will  pay  for 
land  and  improvements  much  within  the  limit  of  this  gener¬ 
ous  credit.  Better  terms  were  never  offered,  are  not  now, 
and  probably  never  will  be.  Now  is  the  time  for  all  to  get 
good  farms  and  homes  for  themselves  and  families. 

CIRCULARS  giving  full  particulars  are  supplied  gratis; 
and  any  wishing  to  induce  others  to  emigrate  with  them,  or 
to  form  a  colony,  are  invited  to  ask  for  all  they  want  to 
distribute.  Apply  to 

GEO.  S.  HARRIS,  Land  Comm’r. 
For  Iowa  Lands,  at  Burlington,  Iowa,  and 
For  Nebraska  Lands,  at  Lincoln,  Neb. 


i,5 oo,ooo  acmes 

of 

THE  RICHEST  FARMING  LANDS 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

FOR  SALE  TO  ACTUAL  SETTLERS. 

NEOSHO  VALLEY,  KANSAS. 

Missouri,  Kansas  and.  Texas  Railway  Co. 

Cars  now  Running. 

The  Lands  now  offered  by  this  Company  are  mainly  within 
20  miles  of  each  side  of  the  road,  extending  170  miles 
along  the  NEOSHO  VALLEY,  the  richest,  finest,  and  most 
inviting  valley  for  settlement  in  the  West. 

One-third  of  the  labor  required  at  the  East  in  the  culture 
of  farms  will  insure  here  double  the  amount  of  crops. 

PRICE  OF  LAND.— $2  to  $8  per  acre ;  credit  of  ten  years’ 
time. 

TERMS  OF  SALE.— One-tenth  down  at  time  of  purchase. 
No  payment  the  second  year.  One-tentli  every  year  after, 
until  completion  of  payments,  with  annual  interest. 

For  further  information  address 

ISAAC  T.  GOODNOW, 

Land  Commissioner,  Neosho  Falls,  Kansas. 


The  First  Division  of  the 

ST.  PAUL  &  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY 


Offer  for  sale  1,500,000  Acres  of*  Land 

Along  their  lines  of  Railroad.  Also,  ”370  Y/'ST’KT  LOTS 
In  twenty  flourishing  Towns  and  Railroad  Stations. 

ACTUAL  SETTLEP-S  can  purchase  on  long  credit  with  7  per  cent  annual  interest.  The  Bonds  of  the  Company 
taken  at  par  on  Cash  Sales.  For  Descriptive  Pamphlets,  Prices,  and  other  information,  apply  to 
General  Office  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  HERA/3AWN  TROTT,  Land  Commissioner. 

Mem.:— Attention  is  called  to  Government  lands  on  the  west  end  of  the  Main  Line,  which  can  be  taken  under  the 
Homestead  Law. 


MAGIC  PHOTOGRAPHS— Neatest  wonders  of 

the  Age— 25  cents  a  package.  Library  of  Love ,  Eti¬ 
quette,  Courtship,  and  Marriage,  4  Books  for  50  Cts.  Sent 
postage  paid.  W.  C.  WEMYSS,  730  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  MARKET  ASSISTANT, 

Containing  a  brief  description  of  every  Article  of  Hi” 
man  Food  Sold  in  the  Public  Markets  of  the  cities 
of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Brook¬ 
lyn  ;  including  the  various  Domestic  and  Wild 
Animals,  Poultry,  Game,  Fish,  Vegeta¬ 
bles,  Fruits,  etc.,  with  many  Curious 
Incidents  and  Anecdotes,  by 
THOMAS  F.  DE  VOE, 

Author  of  “  The  Market  Book,”  etc. 
illustrated. 

The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  present  that  which  may 
be  found  practically  useful  as  well  as  interesting.  It  aims 
at  bringing  together,  in  as  small  compass  as  possible, 
and  in  a  form  easy  of  reference,  those  items  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  many  would  desire  to  possess  when  called 
upon  to  cater  for  the  household. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  -  PRICE  $2.50. 

Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers,  or  Flower 
Garden . . — .  $1.75 

In  which  are  described  the  various  Hardy  Herbaceous 
Flowers,  Annnals,  Shrubby  Plants,  and  Evergreen 
Trees,  with  Directions  for  their  Cultivation.  New 
edition,  revised  and  corrected.  By  JosErn  Breck, 
Seedsman  and  Florist,  former  edit.or  of  New  England 
Farmer ,  and  Horticultural  Register.  Cloth,  12mo, 
395  pp. 

Either  of  the  above  hooks  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
the  price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadwat,  New'  York. 
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HINTS  TO  HORSE-KEEPERS, 

A  COMPLETE 

MAMUAL  FOR  HORSEMEN. 

BY  THE  LATE  HENRY  WILLIAM  HERBERT. 

(FRANK  FORESTER.) 

Beautifully  Illustrated. 

HOW  TO  BREED  A  HORSE.— 

CHOICE  OF  STALLION— National  Valne  of  the  Horse— 
The  best  class  of  Horses  the  cheapest  for  all  purposes— 
What  constitutes  excellence— Blood :  what  it  gives, 
should  he  on  the  side  of  the  Sire— Breed  up,  not  down— 
Diseases  and  Defects  Hereditary— General  Rules. 

CHOICE  OF  THE  MARE.— Size,  Symmetry  and  Sound¬ 
ness  more  important  than  Blood— Points  of  the  Brood 
Mare— Diseases  Hereditary— Condition  of  the  Mare  — 
Should  have  moderate  work  when  with  Foal— Food  and 
care  during  gestation  — Health  and  temper. 

MUTUAL  ADAPTATION  OF  SIRE  AND  DAM.— First 
consideration  in  Improvement  of  “  cold”  Blood — Rela¬ 
tive  size  of  Sire  and  Dam— Defects  in  either  Parent- 
How  Remedied  in  Progeny— Bloods  which  “  hit.  ” 

CANADIAN  BLOOD.  — The  Canadian  originally  the 
French  Norman— Characteristics — Hardihood— Speed- 
Mode  of  Improvement— Crossing  with  Thorough-breds. 

NORMAN  BLOOD.— Origin  and  History  of  the  Percheron 
Norman— A  pure  race— Characteristics  and  Points. 

MODERN  ARAB  BLOOD.— English  and  American  Thor- 
ough-hreds  derived  from  Oriental  Blood  —  are  now 
superior  to  the  Modern  Arabs— Nolan  Arab. 

PONIES  —  DIFFERENT  BREEDS,  j 

CHARACTERISTICS  AND  UTILITY.— Origin-Different 
Breeds— Sbetlands  and  Scots— Galloways  and  Narragan- 
setts— Mustangs  and  Indians— Profit  of  raising  Ponies. 

HOW  TO  BREED  MULES. 

Value  of  Mules— Their  nistory  and  Natural  History— 
The  Mule  and  Hinney — Thorough-blood  wasted  in  the 
Dam  for  Mules— The  Mule  in  the  United  States— Large 
size  not  Desirable— Varieties  of  the  Ass— The  kind  of 
Mares  to  be  selected. 

IIOW  TO  BUY  A  HORSE. 

Of  whom  to  Buy  it— Extraordinary  Cheapness  and  Ex¬ 
traordinary  Excellence  not  consistent  witn  each  other— 
Points  to  be  regarded — Howto  Examine  the  Eye— Broken 
Wind— Roaring— Whistling— Broken  Knees— To  examine 
the  Legs— Splents — Damaged  Back  Sinews— Spavins— 
Ringbones— Curbs— How  to  tell  the  Age  of  a  Horse. 

IIOW  TO  FEED  A  HORSE. 

Consequences  of  Improper  Feeding— Different  Food  for 
different  conditions— Food  for  the  Brood  Mare— for  the 
Foal— For  Working  Horses— Green  Food— Carrots— Corn 
—Feeding  Horses  in  Training — While  Travelling— Sum¬ 
mering  Horses— The  Best  Method— Management  of  Om¬ 
nibus  Horses  in  New  York. 

IIOW  TO  STABLE  AND  GROOM  A 

HORSE.— Requisites  for  a  good  Stable— The  economy  of 
Proper  Arrangements — Ventilation — Grooming;  its  ne¬ 
cessity  for  all'descriptions  of  Horses— IIow  Performed— 
Clothing— Treatment  when  brought  in  from  'Work. 

HOW  TO  BREAK,  AND  USE  A 

HORSE. — What  is  required  in  a  well-broken  Horse — His 
education  should  commence  when  a  Colt— Bitting— Put¬ 
ting  in  Harness.— How  to  Use  a  i  lorse— Travelling— Work¬ 
ing— Pleasure  Horses— Punishment. 

HOW  TO  PHYSIO  A  HORSE  — 

SIMPLE  REMEDIES  FOR  SIMPLE  AILMENTS. — Causes 
of  Ailments— Medicines  to  be  given  only  ;  the  order  of 
the  Master— Depletion  and  Purging— Spasmodic  Colic- 
Inflammation  of  the  Bowels— Inflammation  of  the  Lungs 
— How  to  Bleed— Balls  and  Purgatives— Costiveness— 
Cough— Bronchitis— Distemper— Worms— Diseases  of  the 
Feet— Scratches— Thrush— Broken  Knees. 

FARRIERY,  ETC. 

Castration  —  Docking  and  Nicking  —  Blood-letting  — 
Treatment  of  Strains  and  Wounds — Gal..'  of  the  Skin- 
Cracked  Heels— Clipping  and  Singeing— Administering 
Medicines— Diseases  of  the  Feet. 

IIOW  TO  SHOE  A  HORSE. 

Unskillful  Shoers— Anatomy  of  the  Food  Illustrated— 
The  Foot  of  a  Colt— Preparation  of  the  Foot— Remov  ing 
the  Old  Shoe— Paring  the  Foot — The  Shoe— Fitting  the 
Shoe— Nailing— Number  of  Nails— Diseases  of  the  Foot. 

BAUCHER’S  METHOD  OF  TRAIN- 

ING  HORSES.— What  Constitutes  a  Well-trained  Horse— 
To  make  him  come  at  your  call— The  Philosophy  of 
Training— Flexions  of  the  Jaw— Flexions  of  the  Neck- 
Flexions  of  the  Croup— Backing— The  Paces— Leaping. 

IIOW  TO  RIDE  A  HORSE. 

The  Saddle— The  Girths— The  Stirrups— Saddle-Cloths— ^ 
The  Crupper  —  The  Martingale  —  The  Bridle— Spurs— 
Mounting  and  Dismounting— The  Scat— The  Hands— 
The  Legs— The  Paces— Hints  for  Special  Cases— The  Art 
of  Falling— Riding  with  Ladies. 

LADIES’  RIDING— WRITTEN  BY 

A  LADY.— Learning  to  Ride— The  Sidc-saddlc— The  Girths 
— ' The  Stirrup— The  Bridle— The  Martingale — The  Bit — 
The  Dress— Mounting  and  Dismounting— Tlie  Position— 
The  Hands— The  Leg  and  Whip— Accidents. 

IIOW  TO  DRIVE  A  HORSE. 

The  Art  of  Driving— Pleasure  Driving— How  to  Hold  t.ho 
Reins— Driving  a  Pair— Four-in-hand  Driving— Driving 
Working  Horses— Plowing— Three-a-breast. 

RAREY’S  SYSTEM  OF  HORSE- 

TAMING— Rarcy’s  System  a  New  Discovery— Previous 
System— Principles  of  this  System  — Instructions  for 
practicing  Rarcy’s  Method— To  Stable  the  Horse— To 
Approach  the  Horse— Tying  up  the  Leg— Laying  the 
Horse  Down- Finale— Vices  and  Bad  Habits— Rearing- 
Kicking—  Baulkibg— Pulling  on  the  Halter— Shying. 

VETERINARY  HOMOEOPATHY. 

Principles  of  the  System— Table  of  Remedies— General 
Directions— Treatment  of  a  Sick  Animal— Diet— Reme¬ 
dies  for  Specific  Cases— Glossary  of  Diseases. 

l%mo.  4 -3"  i>.— Sent  by  mail  post-paid.  $1.75. 

OHAHGL  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New-York. 


STANDARD  WORKS  on  the  AMERICAN  HORSE. 


JUST  PUBLISHED: 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register,  containing  all  that  is  known  of  the 

Pedigrees  of  Trotting  Horses,  their  ancestors  and  descendants,  with  a  record  of  all  published  performances  in 
which  a  mile  was  trotted  or  paced  in  2:40  or  less,  from  the  earliest  dates  till  the  close  of  1S68,  and  a  full  record 
of  tlie  performances  of  1869  and  1870.  Giving  complete  summaries  of  over  six  thousand  contests.  With  an  Intro¬ 
ductory  Essay  on  the  true  origin  of  the  American  Trotter.  And  a  set  of  Rules  for  the  Government,  of  all  trials 
of  speed.  By  J.  H.  Wallace,  compiler  of  Wallace’s  American  Stud-Book.  Royal  octavo.  Post-paid,  Five  Dol¬ 
lars. 

Frank  Forester’s  Horse  and  Horsemanship  of  the  United  States  and  British 

Provinces  of  North  America.  By  Henry  William  Herbert,  in  two  superb  royal  octavo  volumes,  of  1,200  pages, 
with  Steel  Engraved  original  Portraits  of  thirty  celebrated  representative  Horses.  This  Standard  Historical 
Work  lias  been  thoroughly  revised,  newly  written,  compiled,  and  perfected  to  the  present  time.  By  S.  D.  &  B. 
G.  Bruce,  Editors  of  the  lurf,  Field  and  Farm.  Price,  post-paid,  Fifteen  Dollars. 

ALSO,  NEW  EDITIONS’ 

Wallace’s  American  Stud-Book.  Volume  one.  Being  a  compilation  of  the 

Pedigrees  of  American  and  Imported  Blood  Horses,  from  the  earliest  records,  with  an  Aitendix  of  all  named  ani¬ 
mals  without  extended  Pedigrees  prior  to  the  year  1840.  And  a  Supplement,  contain"  a  history  of  all  Horses 
and  Mares  that  have  trotted  in  public  from  the  earliest  trotting-races  till  tlie  close  of  I860.  By  J.  H.  Wal¬ 
lace.  Royal  8vo,  of  over  1.000  pages,  elegantly  bound  in  extra  cloth,  beveled  boards  and  splendidly  illustrated. 
Price,  post-paid,  Ten  Dollars. 

Second  Volume  will  be  ready  in  September,  completing  the  work  to  date,  upward  of  1,000  pages.  Post-paid, 
Ten  Dollars. 

Horse  Portraiture.  Breeding,  Rearing,  and  Training  Trotters.  Prepa¬ 
rations  for  Races ;  Management  in  the  Stable  ;  on  the  Track  ;  Horse  Life,  etc.,  etc.  By  Joseph  Cairn  Simpson. 
Post  octavo.  Post-paid,  $2.50. 

“  The  most  valuable  work  on  the  breeding,  rearing,  and  training  of  Trotters  ever  presented  to  the  American 
public.”—  Turf,  Field  and  Farm. 


SUPERIOR  STANDARD  WORKS 


ON 


FIELD  SPORTS, 


THE  DOG  AND  THE  GUN. 

Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports  of  the  United  States  and  British  Provinces  of 

North  America  by  Henry  William  Herbert,  embracing  the  game  of  North  America,  upland  shooting,  hay  snoot¬ 
ing,  wild  sporting  of  the  wilderness,  forest,  prairie,  and  mountain  sports,  bear-liuuting,  turkey-shooting,  etc., 
13th  edition,  revised  and  illustrated.  Two  post  octavo  volumes.  Post-paid,  Six  Dollars. 

“  Mr.  Herbert  combines  a  thorough  personal  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  an  enthusiasm  which  takes  hold  of 
one’s  sympathies,  and  a  nervous  style  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  pens.” — New  York  Albion. 

Frank  Forester’s  Fisk  and  Fishing  of  the  United  States  and  British  Prov¬ 
inces  of  North  America.  100  Engravings,  and  plate  of  24  colored  flies.  By  Henry  William  Herbert,  Embracing 
a  full  illustrated  description  of  the  game-fish  of  North  America  ;  trout  and  salmon-fishing ;  shoal  water  and  deep 
sea  fishing;  lake  and  river-fishing;  trolling;  fly-fishing,  etc.  12th  Edition.  One  post  octavo  volume,  lost- 
paid,  Five  Dollars. 

“  The  engravings  are  most  excellent,  and  we  deem  it  impossible  to  have  a  more  complete  work.  Spirit  of  the 
Times. 


Frank  Forester’s  Complete  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen  of  Fowling,  Fish¬ 
ing,  and  Field  Sports.  With  directions  for  handling  the  Gun,  the  Rifle,  and  the  Rod.  Art  of  Shooting  on  the 
Wing.  The  breaking,  management,  and  hunting  of  tlie  Dog.  The  varieties  and  habits  of  Game.  R.ver,  lake, 
and  sea-fishing.  Prepared  for  instruction  and  use  of  the  youth  of  America.  Post  octavo.  Post-paid,  $3. 

“  My  previous  works,  on  this  and  kindred  topics,  were  intended  rather  for  sportsmen  than  for  beginners.”— 
Autlwi's  Introduction. 


The  Bog. 


By  Dinks,  May  hew  &  Hutchinson.  Compiled  and  edited  by  Fi  ank 

Forester.  Containing  full  instructions  in  all  that  relates  to  the  breeding,  rearing,  breaking,  kenneling  and  con¬ 
ditioning  of  Dogs,  with  valuable  receipts  for  the  treatment  of  all  diseases.  Illustrated.  Post  octavo.  Post-paid, 
Three  Dollars. 

“  The  most  perfect  and  comprehensive  work  in  existence  for  the  dog-fancier  and  dog-lover.  Spirit  of  ( ie  mes. 

The  Bead  Shot  :  or,  Sportsman’s  complete  Guide  ;  being  a  treatise  on  the  use 

of  tlie  Gun,  with  rudimentary  and  finishing  Lessons  in  the  Art  of  Shooting  Game  of  all  kinds.  By  Marksman. 
Post-paid,  $1.75.  _  . 

“It  comprises  a  searching  and  clear  exposition  of  the  secrets  of  good  shooting.-  —Sporting  1  agazine. 

The  Crack  Shot:  or,  Young  Rifleman’s  Complete  Guide  ;  being  a  treatise  on 

tlie  use  of  the  Rifle,  with  rudimentary  and  finishing  Lessons,  including  n  ftill  description  of  the  latest  iimnoted 
breech-loading  weapons  ;  rules  and  regulations  for  target  practice,  and  directions  foi  hu  „  =  } 

C.  Barber.  Post-paid,  $i.75. 

“Nothing  better  of  the  kind  could  he  desired.” — New-York  Evening  Mail. 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle.  Personal  experiences.  By  “  Ubique.”  Nearly  fifty 

practical  articles  on  subjects  connected  with  fishing,  shooting,  racing,  trotting,  etc.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 
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A  PICTURE 


FOR  THE  HOME 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  1869,  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York 


The  Publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  have  purchased  of  the  artist  this  beautiful  painting,  and  now  issue  it  as  a  Chromo,  believing  that  it  will  be  gladly  secured  by 
thousands  as  an  ornament  and  source  of  pleasure  in  their  homes.  Mrs.  Lilly  M.  Spencer  has  already  won  an  honorable  name  in  art.  Though  of  a  poetic  imagination,  and  the 


author  of  many  paintings 
which  comprise  classical 
and  allegorical  subjects, 
she  is  best  known  for  her 
pictures  of  domestic  life. 
Her  works  of  this  class 
have  been  reproduced  in 
colored  lithographs  and 
other  forms,  and  through 
these  her  name  has  be¬ 
come  a  familiar  one 
throughout  the  country. 
Finding  that  pictures  of 
a  domestic  character  with 
something  of  the  humor¬ 
ous  in  them  were  more 
popular  than  those  to 
which  her  natural  tastes 


inclined  her,  Mrs.  S.  for 
some  years  painted  such 
subjects  almost  exclusive¬ 
ly.  Her  “  Shake  Hands,” 
“Jolly  Washerwoman,” 
“  The  Gossips,”  and 
others,  are  known  to  all 
lovers  of  pictures.  They 
are  full  of  life  and  mean¬ 
ing,  and  at  the  same  time, 
finished  with  an  accuracy 
and  detail  that  few  artists 
attempt.  Among  her  lat¬ 
est  productions  are  “  War 
Times  at  Home,”  “The 
Home  of  the  Red,  White 
and  Blue,”  “  The  Starry 


Flag,”  etc. 

This  Chromo  is  done  in  the  best  style,  by  Hermann  Bencke,  whose  work  equals  anything  of  the  kind  done  in  this  country.  The  scene  is  full  of  happy  life  and  cannot  fail  to 
delight  both  old  and  young.  The  above  wood  engraving  is  a  miniature  representation  of  it.  The  picture  would  prove  an  ornament  in  any  home,  and  be  a  most  beautiful  and 
acceptable  present  to  make  to  a  friend.  It  is  13x18  inches  in  size,  and,  mounted  on  linen,  will  be  sent  by  mail,  in  a  tube,  with  all  materials  and  directions  for  stretching. 


PRICE,  POST-PAID,  36.00. 

If  preferred,  the  picture  Will  be  sent  by  express,  mounted  on  artists’  board,  all  ready  for  framing,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  $6.00,  the  purchaser  to  pay  express  charges.  If 
ordered  in  a  frame,  it  will  be  sent  by  express,  carefully  boxed,  on  receipt  of  prices,  as  follows  : 


In  a  neat  Black-walnut  Frame,  gilt  band 
“  “  “  “  wider  gilt  band 

“  carved  edged  «  «  « 

“  beautiful  gilt  «  best  quality 

If  taken  with  a  frame  at  the  store,  215  Broadway,  the  charge  for  boxing,  which  is  75  cents,  will  be  deducted  from  these  prices.  In  all  cases  where  sent  by  express,  the 

purchaser  will  pay  express  charges. 

A  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  THE  TRADE. 

O  .A.  IN  <3-  E  J  UT  33  33  <&  CO  IMT  3P  Al.  IN  Y,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


$  9.00. 
10.00. 
11.00. 
15.00. 
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ANOTHER  GREAT 
REDUCTION 

IN 

TEAS. 

GREAT  SAVING  TO  CONSUMERS 

BY  GETTING  UP  CLUBS. 

And  remunerative  to  Club  Organizers. 

THE 

Great  American  Tea 

COMPANY, 


Have  received  a  full  assortment  of 


NEW  CROP 

TEAS 


and  many  more  arriving,  with  which  to  supply  their  cus¬ 
tomers  in  all  eases,  and  have  again 

REDUCED  THE  PRICES  OF  ALL  THEIR  TEAS 
to  the  lowest  point,  GOODS  WARRANTED  TO  GIVE 
SATISFACTION  in  all  cases  at  the  following 

LIST  OF  PRICES  : 

OOLONG,  (Black)  50,  00,  70,  best  80c.  per  lb. 

MIXED,  (Green  and  Black)  50,  60,  70,  best  80c.  per  lb. 
JAPAN.  (Uncolored)  80,  90,  $1.00,  best  $'..10  per  lb. 
IMPERIAL.  (Green)  70,80,  90,  $1.00,  $1.10,  best  $1.20  per  lb. 
YOUNG  HYSON,  (Green)  70,  80,  90,  $1.00,  best  $1.15  per  lb. 
GUNPOWDER.  (Green)  $1.20,  best  $1.40  per  11). 

ENGLISH  BREAKFAST,  (Black)  70,  80,  90,  $1.00,  best  $1.10 
per  lb. 

COFFEES 

ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY,  always  under  our  own 
supervision  and  upon  our  own  premises. 

GROUND  COFFEE,  15,  20,  25,  30,  best  35c.  per  lb. 
Hotels,  Saloons,  Boarding-House  Keepers  and  Families 
who  use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize  in  that 
article  bv  using  our  FRENCH  BREAKFAST  AND  DIN¬ 
NER  COFFEE,  which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  25  cts.  per 
pound,  and  warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

ROASTED  (Unground),  20.  25,  30,  best  35c.  per  lb. 
GREEN  (Unroasted),  20,  25,  best  30c.  per  lb. 

GETTING  UP  CLUBS. 

Let  each  person  wishing  to  join  in  a  club,  say  bow  much 
Tea  or  Coffee  be  wants,  and  select  the  kind  and  price  from 
our  Price-List,  as  published.  Write  the  names,  kinds,  and 
amounts  plainly  on  a  list,  and  when  the  club  is  complete 
send  it  to  us  by  mail,  and  we  will  put  each  party’s  goods  in 
separate  packages,  and  mark  the  name  upon  them,  with  the 
cost,  so  there  need  be  no  confusion  in  their  distribution- 
each  party  getting  exactly  what  be  orders,  and  no  more. 
The  cost  of  transportation,  the  members  of  the  club  can  di¬ 
vide  equitably  among  themselves. 

The  fanrts  to  pay  for  the  goods  ordered  can  be  sent  by 
drafts  on  New  York,  by  Post-Office  money  orders,  or  by  Ex¬ 
press,  as  may  suit  the  convenience  of  the  club.  Or,  if  the 
amount  ordered  exceeds  thirty  dollars,  we  will,  if  desired, 
send  the  goods  by  Express,  to  “  collect  on  delivery.” 
Consumers  can  save  5  to  8  profits  by  purchasing  of 

THE 

Great  American  Tea  Comp’y, 

31  &  33  Vesey  Street , 


P.  O.  Box,  5,643. 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLE. 


Unequaled  for  making  light  and  nutritious  Bread,  Bis¬ 
cuits,  Pastry. etc.,  and  is  used  and  approved  by  Orange  Judd, 
Esq.,  Editor  of  this  Journal,  Drs.  M.  II.  Henry  and  R.  ().  Dore- 
mus  :  Professors  Otf  and Cliandler,  New  York  City;  Profes¬ 
sors  James  V.  Z.  Blaney  and  R.  L.  Rea, Chicago ;  Dr.  fra.  S. 
Merrill,  Cincinnati. 

WILSON,  LOCKWOOD,  EVERETT  &  CO.,  Gen’l  Agents, 
_ _  _  51  Murray  Street,  New  York. 

LANDSCAPE  GAB  DENT  NG.— Robert  Morris  Cope¬ 
land,  Boston,  has  20  vcars’  experience,  and  directs  all  kinds 
of  Rural  Improvements.  Send  for  Circular 


Thea-Nectar 


‘BLACK  TEA 


GREEN  TEA 
FLAVOR, 

and  will 

Suit  nil  tastes. 

■Warranted  Satisfactory. 

FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE. 

And  for  sale  Wholesale  only  by  the 

GREAT  ATLANTIC  &  PACIFIC  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  5,506.  No.  8  Churcli  St.,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Thea-Nectar  Circular. 

COTTON  CULTURE. 

BY  JOSEPH  B.  LYMAN. 

WITH  AN  ADDITIONAL  CHAPTER  ON 

COTTON  SKE©  AN©  ITS  USES. 

BY  J.  R.  SYPHER. 

CONTENTS. 

PART  I. 

THE  COTTON  FARM.— ITS  STOCK,  IMPLEMENTS, 
AND  LABORERS. 

PREPARATION  OP  SOIL  ANT)  PLANTING. 

HOW  THE  CROP  IS  TO  BE  CULTIVATED. 

COTTON  PICKING. 

GINNING,  BALING,  AND  MARKETING.. 

THE  COTTON  PLANTER’S  CALENDAR. 

PART  H. 

QUALITY,  EXTENT,  AND  CHARACTER  OF  COT¬ 
TON  LANDS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

ENEMIES  AND  DISEASES  OP  COTTON. 

IMPROVED  AND  SCIENTIFIC  CULTURE. 

VARIOUS  KINDS  OP  COTTON  CULTIVATED  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

HOW  TO  REALIZE  THE  MOST  PROM  A  CROP. 
VALUE  OP  COTTON  AS  A  PLANT,  AND  ITS  USES. 
THE  PAST  AND  THE  FUTURE  OF  COTTON. 
PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

COTTON  SEED  OIL.  COTTON  SEED  CAKE. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  ....  PRICE  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &.  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 

HEARTH  &  HOME, 

Issued  Weekly; 

A  Large,  Beautiful,  Highly  Illustrated 
and  very  Valuable  Journal,  of  20  Pages 
— full  of  Reliable,  Instructive,  and  In¬ 
teresting  Reading  Matter,  News,  and 
Miscellany:  just  suited  to  the  Wants 
and  Wishes  of  every  Family  —  every 
Man,  Woman,  and  Child  in  America — 
whether  living  in  City  or  Country. 

Terms  : 

One  Copy,  One  Year,  -  -  $3.00. 

Four  Copies,  One  Year,  -  $2.75  each. 
Ten  or  more  Copies,  -  -  $2.50  each. 
Single  Numbers,  -  -  8  cents  each. 

One  copy  each  of  Hearth  and  Home 
and  American  Agriculturist  will  be  sent 
one  year  for  $4. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

245  Broadway,  New  York, 


HARRIS  ON  THE  PIE. 

Breeding,  Rearing,  Management, 

AND 

Improvement. 

With  Numerous  Illustrations. 

By  JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

CF  MORETON  FARM,  ROCHESTER,  N.  T. 


NOTICES  BT  TITE  PRESS. 

say  that  this  work  on  the  pig  is  by  Joseph  Harris, 
t  genial  philosopher-farmer  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who 
tes  the  “  Walks  and  Talks  upon  the  Farm  ”  ju  the 
.  .griculturist,  is  to  insure  for  his  book  at  once  a  large 
circle  of  delighted  readers.  He  is  just  the  man  to  lay 
down  the  gospel  for  the  raising  of  pigs  or  any  other  do¬ 
mestic  animal.  If  all  breeders  and  farmers  would  follow 
Mr.  Harris’s  directions,  pork  would  he  a  very  different 
article  of  food  from  what  it  is  now,  and  could  be  eaten 
without  any  fears  of  the  trichina. 

[ Springfield  Republican. 

The  author  discusses  the  pig — for  he  takes  exception 
to  the  word  hog  as  applied  to  the  domesticated  animal — 
with  a  view  of  showing  how  the  most  pork  and  lard  can 
he  produced  from  the  smallest  amount  of  feed.  He  gives 
elaborate  descriptions  of  the  different  breeds  of  swine, 
showing  the  peculiarities  of  each,  and  the  relative  ad¬ 
vantages  to  the  producer. — [Prairie  Farmed'  (Chicago). 

The  pig  is  doubtless  one  of  the  most  valuable  animals 
that  a  farmer  can  raise,  and  it  is  the  laudable  purpose  of 
Mr.  Harris  to  tell  farmers  how  to  treat  their  pigs  so  as  to 
get  the  most  profit  from  them,  and  what  kind  of  pigs  are 
best.— [Daily  Evening  Traveller  (Boston). 

It  treats  of  breeding,  rearing,  managing,  and  improv¬ 
ing  swine ;  and  what  Mr.  Harris  don’t  know  on  these 
topics,  is  hardly  worth  knowing  at  all.  The  book  is  fully 
illustrated,  and  is  very  valuable  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  this  branch  of  stock-raising. 

[Lowell  (Mass.)  Daily  Courier. 

The  author  is  a  practical  farmer,  and  has  gathered  the 
results  of  many  experiments  besides  his  own.  The  book 
is  amply  illustrated. 

[Republican  Statesman  (Concord,  N.  H.). 

Almost  everything  a  farmer  wants  to  know  about  the 
breeding,  keeping,  and  fattening  of  pigs,  is  here  put 
down  in  plain,  common  sense,  and  is  mainly  the  result 
of  the  writer's  own  management. — [Maine  Farmer. 

This  is  an  interesting,  valuable,  and  a  much-needed 
Treatise  on  an  important  department  of  rural  economy. 
It  contains  about  5G  illustrations  of  pigs,  piggeries, 
troughs,  etc.  We  are  heartily  glad  our  old  friend  Harris 
was  persuaded  to  prepare  this  useful  Manual  on  the  Pig- 
breeds,  breeding,  feeding,  etc.,  comprising  what  farmers 
need  know  respecting  this  department  of  husbandry. 

[Boston  Cultivator. 

This  little  book  is  profusely  illustrated,  and  contains 
information  in  abundance,  which  every  farmer  ought  to 
possess—  [Weeldy  Mail  (St.  Louis). 

nere  is  a  hook  written  by  a  practical  farmer,  who  has 
brought  to  the  aid  of  his  own  large  experience-  and  ob¬ 
servation  the  most  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
science  of  breeding,  and,  as  might  reasonably  he  ex¬ 
pected,  we  have  from  his  pen  the  best  book  on  the  Pig 
ever  written.— [Western  Stock  Journal. 

Price,  Post-paid,  §1.50. 
ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway.  New  York. 
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BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  245  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  forwarded  by 
mail, post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 
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Dead  Shot :  or  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide .  1 

De  Voe's  Market  Assistant .  2 
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Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing,  Svo.,  100  eng's .  5 

Frank  Forester's  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen,  8vo. .  3 
Frank  Forester’s  Horse  and  Horsemanship.  8vo.,2  vols.  15 

French’s  Farm  Drainage .  1 

Fuller's  Forest  Tree  Culturist .  1 

Fuller's  Grape  Culturist . .  1 


Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist, 

Fuller’s  Strawberry  Culturist .  . 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture .  1 

Gregory  on  Squashes . paper.. 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows . 

Gun,  Rod  and  Saddle . . .  1 

Harney’s  Barns.  Out-lmiUlings,  and  Fences .  10 

Harris' Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation, . cloth..  4 

Harris  on  the  Pig . . .  1 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit .  1 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture .  1 

Herbert's  Hints  to  Horsekeepers.. .  .  1 

Hoopes'  Book  or  Evergreens .  3 

Hooper’s  Dog  and  Gun . paper,  30c... .cloth.. 

Hop  Culture .  . 

Hunter  and  Trapper .  1 

Jacques'  Manual  of  the  House .  1 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden  and  Farm-Yard .  2 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed.  .  2 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Grow . .  2 

Johnson's  Peal  and  Its  Uses .  1 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1 

Leuchar’s  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses . .  1 

Lvman’s  Cotton  Culture . . .  ...  1 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot .  . . 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine .  1 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview .  1 

Norton's  Scientific  Agriculture . 

Onion  Culture . . . 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres .  . paper,  30c. . .cloth. . 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture.... . :. 

Parsons  on  the  Hose,  by  Samuel  B.  Parsons .  1 

Fedder's  Land  Measurer . — 

Percheron  Horse .  1 

Potato  Culture.  (Prize  Essay) . — paper.. 

Quinbv’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  keeping  . .  . .  1 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry .  1 

Randall’s  Fine-Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1 

Richardson  on  tire  Dog .  paper  30  cents . cloth 

Rivers’ Miniagure  Fruit  Garden .  1 

Kural  Church  Architecture,  Folio,  in  colors,  45  plates..  12 

Saunders'  Domestic  Poultry . paper,  40c.  .bound 

Sehenck’s  Gardener’s  Text  Book . 

Simpson's  Horse  Portraiture . 2 

Skillful  Housewife . 

Stewart’s  (John)  Stable  Book .  1 

The  Dog;  By  Dinks.  Mayhew, and  Hutchinson .  3 

Thomas’  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery .  1 

Thomason's  Food  of  Animals .  1 

Tim  Bunker  Papers .  1 

Tobacco  Culture . . 

Turner’s  Cotton  Planter's  Manual . :...  1 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register .  5 

Wallace's  American  Stud  Book.  Vol.  1 .  10 

Warder’s  American  Pomology .  3 

Warder's  Hedges  and  Evergreens .  1 

Wariug’s  Draining  for  Protit  and  Health .  1 

Waring's  Elements  of  Agriculture . . 1 

Waring’s  Earth -Closets  and  Earth  Sewage _  _ 

Weidenmann’s  Beautifying  Country  Homes,  a  superb 

quarto  volume,  24  lithograph  plates  in  colors .  15 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes. . 2 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People . • . .  3 

White’s  Cranberry  Culture  .  1 

White's  Gardening  for  the  South  .  2 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm-Houses .  1 

Woodward's  Suburban  and  Country  Houses . .  1 

Woodward's  Country  Homes .  1 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings.. .  1 

Woodward's  National  Architect .  12 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry  Keeper .  2 

Youutt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse .  1 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle .  1 

Youatt  on  the  Hog . 1 

Youatt  on  Sheep.. . . .  1 
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4).  .T.  Ac  Co.  keep  in  Stock  the  following  Books: 

Architecture.  Bv  Cummings  &  Miller .  10  00 

“  Bicknell’s  Village  Builder .  . 10  00 

“  Principles  and  Practice  of.  By  Loring&.Ienney  12  00 
“  Review  and  American  Builder’s  Journal.  By 

S.  Sloan.  In  Nos.,  each . .  50 

Art  of  Saw  Filing  .  (Holly) .  75 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States .  1  50 

Bement's  Poulterer's  Companion .  .  2  00 

Bridgeman's  Young  Gardener's  Assistant .  2  50 

Burr's  Vegetables  of  America .  . .  5  00 

Carpenters  ami  Joiner’s  Hand-Book  (Holly).. .  75 

Carpenter  and  Joiner,  (R.  Riddell) .  7  00 

Chemistry  of  the  Farm,  (Nichols' . . .  1  25 

Downing’s  Cottage  Residences.. . .  3  00 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays .  5  00 


Da  Brcull’s  Vineyard  Culture,  (Dr.  Warder) . . 

Farming  for  Boys .  . . . 

Fishing  in  American  Waters,  (Scott) . 

Flagg’s  European  Vineyards . 

Flint  (Charles  I,.)  on  Grasses . . . 

Flint’s  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming. .  ... . 

Geyelin’s  Poultry  Breeding . . 

Gray’s  Bow  Plants  Grow  . . 

Gray’s  Manual  of  Botany  ami  Lessons,  in  one  Vol . 

Gray’s  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany . 

Harazthy’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine-Making . 

Hatfield's  American  House  Carpenter _  _ 

Horse  Training  Made  Easy  (Jeiinlngs) . 

Husmann’s  Grapes  &  Wine . 

Jennings  on  Cattle . 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry . 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases... . 

Kemp’s  Landscape  Gardening . . . 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey  Bee  . 

Mayliew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor  . 

Maynew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management  . 

Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers . 

Blanks  for  do.  do.  . 

Mechanic’s  Companion,  (Nicholson; . . . 

Morrell’s  American  Slumherd . 

Mrs.  Hale’s  New  Cook  Bool; . 

My  Farm  of  Engewood . 

Norris'  Fisli  Culture . 

Packard’s  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects, . . 

Quincy  (Hon.  Josiah)  on  Soiling  Cattle. .  . 

Rand’s  Bulbs .  .  . 

Rand’s  Flowers  for  Parlor  and  Garden  ..  . 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs.  Bound,  5  vols.,  eacli . 

Riddell’s  New  Elements  Hand  Railing . 

Roosevelt’s  Five  Acres  too  Much . 

Rural  Studies . . . 

Scribner's  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book . 

Silloway's  Modern  Carpentry . 

Strong’s  Cultivation  of  the  Grape . 

Tegetmeler’s  Poultry  Book . . . 

Ten  Acres  Enough.. .  —  . ■ 

The  Horse  (Stonehenge)  Eng.  edition,  Svo.,  622  pages... 

The  Mule.  (Riley) . . 

Thomas’  Fruit  Culturist . 

Trapper’s  Guide .  . 

Tucker’s  Register  of  Rural  Affairs . 

Manx's  Villas  and  Cottages . 

Watson’s  American  Home  Garden . 

Youinan’s  Household  Science . 
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A  Valuable  Home  Library. 

BACK  VOLUMES 


OF 


American  Agriculturist, 

AND  OF 

Hearth  and  Home. 

The  publishers  of  flic  American  Agriculturist  can  supply 
any  of  the  back  volumes  of  that  paper  from  the  Sixteen  tli  to 
the  Twenty-ninth.  These  volumes  contain  more  varied 
and  interesting  information  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  than  can  be  obtained  in 
books  costing  three  times  as  much  money.  Price  of  each 
bound  volume,  at  the  Office,  $2.00;  sent  post-paid,  $2.50. 

The  publishers  can  also  supply  the  back  volumes  of 
their  finely  illustrated  Weekly  Journal,  Hearth  and 
Home ,  for  the  years  1869  and  1870.  These  volumes  are 
neatly  and  uniformly  bound  in  cloth,  with  title  in  gilt  on 
back  and  side.  Witli  their  beautiful  engravings,  and 
abundance  of  useful  and  entertaining  reading,  they  will 
prove  valuable  additions  to  any  library.  Price  of  each 
bound  volume,  at  the  Office,  $4.00;  if  sent  by  express, 
the  purchaser  will  pay  express  charges. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


CRANDALL’S 

BUILDING  BLOCKS  FOR  CHILDREN 


CAN  BE  MADE  INTO 

Churches,  Factories,  Velocipedes, 

Arches,  Chairs,  Wind-mills, 

Bridges,  Fences,  Tools, 

Castles.  Houses,  Sleds, 


Towers, 

Boxes, 

Chairs, 

Sheds, 


and  other  forms  in  almost  endless  variety,  and  when  finished,  the  structure  remains  firm,  so  that  it  can  be  carried 
about  without  falling  to  pieces.  The  Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat,  strong  boxes,  and  a  large  sheet  giving  various  designs 
of  buildings,  etc.,  accompanies  each  box.  Price :  No.  1,  $2.00 ;  No.  3,  $1.00. 

Orders  from  the  trade  will  bo  supplied  on  liberal  terms.  Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


[July, 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


1871. J 


North  Missouri 

LANDS 


GOOD  BOOKS 

FOE 


For  stile  by  the 

Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  R.  R. 

Offer  best  inducements  to  those  intending  to  emigrate  WEST. 

Tlicy  Defy  Competition. 

Send  30  cts.  for  Sectional  Map  and  Circulars  giving  all  in¬ 
formation  needed,  and  state  that  you  saw  this  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  AgHculturUt. 

EDWARD  WILDER, 

Hannibal,  Feb.,  1811.  Land  Com.  II.  &  St.  Jos.  R.  R. 

Rural  Improvements. 

R.  M.  COPELAND,  Landscape  Gardener,  Boston,  Author 
of  Country  Life,  has,  during  the  last  20  years,  made  over 
400  plans  for  laving  out  Country  Places,  Cemeteries',  Parks, 
Villages,  &c.  Superintends  work  when  desired.  First-rate 
references  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Send  for  Circular. 

“ INVALUABLE  IN  EVERY  HOUSEHOLD.” 


THE 

GODEY’S 

LADY’S-BOOK  RECEIPTS 

AND 

HOUSEHOLD  HINTS 

EDITED  By 


ARCHITECTURE 


Carpenters!  Builders. 


BY 

Cummings  &  Miller. 

Carpenters,  Builders,  and  Stone-Cutters: 


S.  ANNIE  FROST, 

(MANY  YEARS  A  CONTRIBUTOR  TO  THE  MAGAZINE.) 

One  large  12mo.  volume  of  nearly  500  pages,  clearly  print¬ 
ed,  and  bound  in  extra  cloth.  Price  $2.00. 


“  We  speak  confidently  of  this  book,  liecause  we  are  fully 
acquainted  with  the  contents.  Every  housekeeper,  young 
or  old,  should  have  a  copy.” — Godey's  Lady's  Book. 

“  No  intelligent,  thrifty,  ambitious,  notable  housewife  can 
afford  to  be  without  it.” — Philadl  City  Item. 

"We  know  of  no  book  of  the  sort  more  comprehensive 
or  complete.”— St.  Louis  Times. 

“Will  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  cook’s  library.”— 
Harrisburg  Patriot. 

“Certainly  worth  $2.00  to  any  housekeeper.”  —  Burke's 
Weekly ,  Macon,  Ga. 

“The  collection  is  unquestionably  excellent,  and  contains 
many  hints  and  directions  that  will  prove  of  service  in  the 
culinary  department  of  any  household.”—  Chicago  Evening 
Post. 

“  Carefully  selected  and  arranged.” — San  Francisco  Even¬ 
ing  Bulletin. 

“  This  collection  deserves  a  ilrst  place  among  books  of  its 
class/’ — Moravian,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

“  The  table  of  contents  of  itself  makes  an  appetizing  sight 
for  thc  cye.”— Banner  of  Light,  Boston . 

“  Is  well  arranged, and  lias  a  complete  alphabetical  index. 
Will  be  favorably  received.” — Presbyterian. 

“  The  volume  cannot  but  prove  a  boon  to  those  in  whose 
behalf  it  is  published.” — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Will  be  mailed  free  of  postage  on  receipt  of  the  price,  $2. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 

The  Prize  JEssay 

ON  THE 

Cultivation  of  the  Potato. 


Your  attention  is  invited  to  a  NEW  and  PRACTICAL 
WORK  ON  ARCHITECTURE,  giving  in  detail, on  a  work¬ 
ing  drawing  scale,  the  exterior  and  interior  of  various 
classes  of  buildings — witli  382  designs  and  714  illus¬ 
trations,  containing  street  fronts,  suburban  houses,  cot¬ 
tages,  cut  stone-work,  &c.,  &c.  It  is  11  by  14  inches  in 
size,  containing  only  practical  work, designs, and  illustra¬ 
tions,  that  separately  would  cost  hundreds  of  dollars. 


SENT  POST-PAID.  Price  SI O.OO. 


BICKNELL’S 


Prize  offered  by  W.  T.  Wylie,  and  awarded  to 
D.  A.  Comi’ton,  Hawley,  Penn 


VILLAGE  BUILDER. 


ILLUSTRATED. 

The  design  of  this  little  treatise  is  to  present,  with 
minuteness  of  detail,  that  mode  of  culture. which,  experi¬ 
ence  and  observation  have  proved  to  be  best  adapted  to 
the  production  of  the  Potato  crop.  It  is  written  by  ope 
who  himself  holds  the  plow,  and  who  has,  since  his 
early  youth,  been  engaged  in  agriculture  in  its  various 
branches,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  pursuits.  The  book 
also  contains  an  article  oil 

HOW  TO  COOK  THE  POTATO. 

Furnished  by  Prof.  Pierre  Blot. 

Price,  paper  covers,  post-paid,  25  cents. 
ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York, 


Elevations  and  Plans  for  Cottages,  Suburban  Resi¬ 
dences,  Farm-Houses,  Stables  and  Carriage-Houses, 
Store  Fronts,  School-Houses,  Churches,  Court-Houses 
and  a  Model  Jail.  Also,  Exterior  and  Interior  Details 
for  Public  and  Private  Buildings,  Jsc.,  &c.  Containing 
fifty-five  plates  drawn  to  scale  ;  and  showing  the  Style 
and  cost  of  building  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Comprising  designs  by  fifteen  leading  Architects,  repre¬ 
senting  the  New  England,  Middle,  Western,  and  South¬ 
western  States. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  Price  $10.00. 

Either  of  the  above  boosts  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
tho  price,  by 


rg'HE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  is  print- 
-*■  ed  with  Ink  furnished  by  Ciias.  Eneu  Johnson  &  Co., 
10th  and  Lombard  Sts.,  Pliila.  59  Gold  St.,  cor.  of  Ann,  N.y. 


ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


PRACTICAL 


STAIR-BUILDER 


A  complete  treatise  on  the  art  of  building 


STAIRS  AND  HAND-RAILS. 

"With,  a  Manual  ol  Elementary  Descriptive  Geometry,  and 
Practical  Geometrical  Constructions,  designed  for 
Carpenters  and  Builders.  Illustrated  with 

THIRTY  ORIGINAL  PLATES. 

:  j  •••  '  /  i  '■  "  vV  '  r;u 

By  C.  EDWARD  LOTH, 

Professional  Staif.-Buildek. 


SENT  POST-PAID, . PRICE  $10.00. 


Model  Suburban  Architecture. 


Embodying  designs  for 

DWELLINGS  OF  MODERATE  COST, 
From  $1,400  to  So, OOO, 

Together  with  Extensive  and  ELABORATE  VILLAS, 
«Ssc.,  Ac.,  and  a  variety  of  Architectural  features,  Interior 
and  Exterior.  Given  to  the  largest  scale  published  in 
this  country  or  Europe. 

By  G.  B.  CROFF,  Architect. 

Large  quarto.  SENT  POST-PAID  Price  $5.00. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
tho  price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  A.  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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A  BOOK  FOB  HUNTERS. 


THE  “ LANDSCAPE” 

Lawn  Mower. 


THE 


HUNTER  AND  TRAPPER, 


HALSEY  THRASHER, 


THE  TRAPPER’S  GUI; 

A  Manual  of  Instructions 

For  capturing  all  kind-i  of  fur-bearing 
animals,  and  curing  tbeii-  skins  5  with 
observations  on  tile  fur  trade,  hints 
on  life  iri  tire  woods,  and  narra¬ 
tives  of  trapping  and  bunting 
excursions. 

By  S.  NEWHOUSE, 

4nd  other  Trappers  and  Sportsmen, 

Edited  by  the  Oneida  Community. 

21 G  Pages  Octavo. 

With  83  full  page  Illustrations ,  and  numerous 
smaller  Engravings. 

CONTENTS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Connection  of  Trapping  with  other  Trades. — Observa¬ 
tions  on  the  Fur  Trade. — Season  for  Trapping. — Statis¬ 
tics  of  the  Fur  Trade. 

THE  TRAPPER’S  ART. 

I.  PRELIMINARIES. 

II.  CAPTURE  OF  ANIMALS. 

III.  CURING  SKINS. 

IV.  LIFE  IN  THE  WOODS. 

THE  TRAPPER’S  FOOD. 

The  Deer. — The  Buffalo. — The  Rocky  Mountain  Sheep, 
or  Bighorn. — The  Argali. — The  Prong-horn  Antelope. — 
Squirrel  Bunting.  —  The  Ruffled  Grouse.  —  Pinnated 
Grouse.— Sharp-tail  Grouse. — Cock  of  the  Plains.— Dusky 
Grouse.wCanada  or  Spruce  Grouse. — White-tailed  Ptar¬ 
migan. — Willow  Ptarmigan. — .European  Grouse. — Water 
Fowl.  \ 

FISHING-  IN  AUTUMN  AND  WINTER. 

Spearing  Fish. — Fishing  through  the  Ice. — Net-lishing 
■in  Winter. 

NOTES  ON  TRAPPING  AND  WOOD-CRAFT. 
PLAN  OF  A  TRAPPING  CAMPAIGN. 

BOAT  BUILDING. 

SNOW-SHOES. 

NARRATIVES. 

An  Evening  with  an  old  Trapper.— A  Young  Trapper’s 
Experience.— The  Deer  Hunt.— Muskrat  Hunting.— Au 
Amateur  iu  the  North  Woods. — Traveling  in  a  Circle. — 
An  Expedition  to  the  Laurentian  Hills. 

APPENDIX. 

History  and  description  of  the  Newhouse  Trap.— Con¬ 
clusion. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  PRICE  $3.00. 

Address 

ORAWCE  JUIDB  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


AN  EXPERIENCED  HUNTER. 


IliliTJSTRATEB. 


Tills  little  book  will  ho  read  with  interest  by  all  who 
would  find  instruction  and  entertainment  in  the  narrative 
j  of  an  old  hunter’s  experience.  The  following,  from  the 
author’s  Preface,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  character  and 
design  of  the  work : 

“lam  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  but  when  I  was  a  boy  I 
became  fond  of  a  gun  and  a  trap,  and  my  first  success  in 
my  shop  was  to  make  a  steel  trap.  It  was  my  aim  to 
!  become  an  expert  trapper,  and  I  tried  my  hand  at  catch¬ 
ing  foxes. 

“Many  a  dollar  have  I  paid  to  cunning  old  men  to  learn 
the  art,  and  I  have  succeeded  pretty  well,  too  ;  hut  why 
has  not  some  man  of  experience  written  a  book  explain¬ 
ing  the  art  of  successfully  trapping  the  different  kinds.of 
fur  animals  ?  I  propose  to  tell  the  hoys  how  to  do  it, 

“  I  have  studied  the  nature  and  habits  of  animals  of 
different  species,  and  a  plan  tiiat  was  good  to  capture  the 
otter,  the  mink,  and  the  beaver,  forty  years  ago,  is  just 
as  good  now  as  then.  The  nature  of  animals  doesn’t 
change  like  the  nature  of  men  ;  wo  have  grown  wiser, 
while  they  have  remained  the  same.  The  mode  of  cap¬ 
turing  them  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  the  way  used  now, 
may  be  put  together,  and  succeed  bettor  than  cither  one 
aloilo. 

“  Men  are  traveling  through  the  country  soiling  recipes 
at  a  high  price  to  teach  how  to  dress  skins.  I  propose  in 
this  work  to  teach  all  these  things,  so  that  a  man  may 
have  them  in  a  neat  little  volume  for  reference  at  any 
time.  I  shall  also  treat  upon  angling  for  the  trout,  the 
bass,  and  the  pickerel,  which  I  think  I  understand.  I 
hope  to  make  it  all  so  plain  that  even  the  inexperienced 
|  will,  in  some  measure,  succeed.” 
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Rogers.  Orleans  Co.,  Vt.,  wants  a  remedy  for  cows  leak¬ 
ing  milk.  Milk  such  cows  three  times  a  day.  Ou  page 
203,  vol.  28,  American  Agriculturist,  the  following  preven¬ 
tive  was  given,  viz.,  apply  collodion  (gun  cotton  dis¬ 
solved  in  ether)  to  the  end  of  the  teat,  covering  the  orifice. 
This  will  form  a  thin  skin  over  the  cud  of  the  teat  which 
must  be  picked  off  before  milkiug.  It  will  also  tend,  by 
its  contraction,  to  press  the  teat  together,  and  close  the 
aperture  whence  Mie  milk  escapes.  If  there  are  cracks 
or  sore  spots  on  the  teats,  wash  them  clean  with  water 
before  applying  the  collodion  ;  it  is  a  very  healing  appli¬ 
cation,  though  siightdy  painful  at  first, 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

NEW  YORK,  AUGUST,  1871. 

We  have  liad  an  unusually  hurrying  time  on  the 
farm  the  past  month.  The  hay  crop  was  late,  aud 
the  wheat  crop  early.  We  have  also  had  heavy 
and  frequent  rains,  which,  though  much  needed, 
aud  of  great  value  to  pastures,  corn,  potatoes, 
oats,  and  roots,  have  not  only  retarded  the  hay¬ 
making  operations,  hut  caused  a  great  growth  of 
weeds  in  the  corn  and  potato  fields,  and  rendered 
necessary  an  extra  amount  of  hoeing  and  cultivat¬ 
ing.  Seldom  has  work  been  more  pressing,  and  he 
is  a  fortunate  farmer  who  has  been  able  to  secure 
his  hay  and  grain  in  good  condition,  and  at  the 
same  time  keep  ids  growing  crops  clean. 

To  those  who  have  been  able  to  do  this,  August 
is  a  month  of  comparative  leisure.  Or,  rather,  it  is 
a  month  of  freedom  from  pressing  work.  We  have 
time  to  breathe.  We  *au  stop  to  think.  But  the 
battle  is  not  over.  A  farmer’s  work  is  never  done. 
Next  year  the  same  things  must  be  done  again, 
and  now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  them.  If  we 
have  had  good  crops,  this  should  encourage  us  to 
renewed  exertions ;  if  we  have  had  poor  ones,  it 
should  spur  us  up  to  more  vigorous  efforts  to  re¬ 
move  the  cause.  As  a  rule,  we  know  what  the 
cause  is.  And  many  of  us  know  also  how  to  re¬ 
move  it.  What  we  need  is  promptness,  energy,  and 
forethought.  The  weak  point  in  the  management 
of  not  a  few  farmers,  is  the  neglect  of  little  things. 
Tools,  implements,  and  machines  are  out  of  order. 
Gates  sag,  the  hinges  are  off,  the  lower  board  is 
broken,  and  the  fastening  is  gone.  Fences  are  out 
of  repair.  Boards  and  shingles  are  loose  upon  the 
barn.  The  apple-trees  are  full  of  suckers.  The 
fence  corners  are  a  mass  of  weeds,  rubbish,  stones, 
and  brush.  Every  year  the  owner  of  such  a  farm  lias 
made  up  his  mind  to  improve,  but  lie  does  not  know 
when  and  where  to  commence.  We  can  tell  him  : 
There  can  not,  be  a  better  time  than  the  month  of 
August,  1871,  and  the  first  tiling  to  do  is  to  reform 
himself.  Agriculture  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  grand 
educator.  It  should  teach  promptness,  order,  sys¬ 
tem,  energy,  self-reliance,  patience,  a  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility,  faith  in  Providence,  and  a  joyous  hope¬ 
fulness.  As  a  rule,  a  farmer  lias  no  oue  to  blame 
but  himself.  He  may  complain  of  the  weather,  but 
it  is  no  worse  for  him  than  for  others,  no  worse 


this  year  than  it  was  in  years  past,  or  will  be  in 
years  to  come.  He  may  complain  of  “  want  of 
time,”  but  he  will  soon  learn  that  he  has  all  the  time 
there  is.  No  one  robs  him  of  it.  It  is  a  good  thing 
for  a  man  to  feel  his  responsibility.  We  all  want 
to  blame  some  one  other  than  ourselves. 

It  is  no  use  quarreling  with  circumstances,  or  the 
“  constitution  of  things.”  We  must  meet  our 
difficulties  like  men;  and  patience,  perseverance, 
and  intelligent  industry  will  enable  us  to  triumphs 
over  them. 


Mints  about  Work. 

Thatching  Hay  Stacks. — We  are  no  advocates  of 
the  English  system  of  stacking  and  thatching  hay. 
It  is  far  better  and  cheaper  to  put  it  in  a  barn.  But 
where  this  can  not  be  done,  the  stacks  should  be 
thatched  witli  more  or  less  care,  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  the  value  of  the  hay.  With  a  care¬ 
fully  made  roof  much  may  be  done  to  enable  it  to 
shed  the  rain  by  raking  the  lray  downward  on  the 
roof,  so  as  to  make  it  lie  smooth  and  straight.  It 
is  better  to  do  this  during  or  immediately  after  a 
rain.  It  is  better,  however,  to  regularly  thatch 
the  stack,  directions  for  which  were  given  in  the 
Agriculturist  for  October,  1870,  page  374.  Long 
grass,  very  useful  for  thatching  hay  stacks,  may  fre¬ 
quently  be  cut  on  low  land.  It  should  be  put  on 
while  green,  and  laid  straight,  and  carefully  raked. 
If  straw  is  used,  the  great  point  is  to  have  it  thor¬ 
oughly  wet,  so  that  it  can  be  made  to  lie  straight 
on  the  roof  of  the  stack.  If  thatching  is  considered 
too  much  trouble,  at  any  rate  do  not  neglect  to  tie 
some  poles  together  with  hay-bands,  and  place 
them  astraddle  the  roof  to  prevent  the  wind  from 
tearing  up  the  hay. 

Thrashing  Grain. — A  farmer  had  better  hire  an 
extra  man  than  to  work  at  any  steady  job  connected 
with  thrashing.  He  can  save  more  by  seeing  that 
every  tiling  is  done  properly,  than  by  doing,  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  the  hardest  part  of  the  labor 
himself.  A  thrashing  machine  is  a  “  regular  horse 
killer.”  The  thrashers  are  inclined  to  save  their  own 
horses  at  the  expense  of  those  of  the  farmer.  The 
outside  horse  has  to  walk  much  faster  than  the  in¬ 
side  oue,  and  should  have  a  correspondingly  longer 
part  of  the  evener.  Bore  a  hole  in  the  evener  of 
the  inside  horse,  for  the  clevis,  from  two  to  three 
inches  nearer  tire  center  than  that  of  the  outside 
horse.  See  that  the  track  is  firm,  even,  and  free 
from  stones.  If  possible,  let  it  be  on  level  land,  as 
a  free  horse  is  inclined  to  pull  harder  when  going 
up  hill.  When  stopping  for  lunch,  let  the  horses 
have  some  water,  and  if  a  pint  of  meal  is  stirred  up 
in  a  pail  of  water  for  eacli  horse,  it  will  enable  them 
to  do  extra  work  without  feeling  it.  The  granary, 
of  course,  will  be  put  in  order  before  the  thrashers 
arrive.  If  there  is  a  cellar  underneath  the 
grauary  or  the  thrashing  floor,  it  is  better  to 
be  on  the  safe  side  and  put  an  extra  prop 
or  two  underneath  to  support  the  floor.  Fod¬ 
der  will  be  scarce  the  coming  winter,  apd  all  the 
straw  and  chaff  should  be  carefully  saved.  It  is  a 
common  mistake  to  make  the  straw  stack  too  wide, 
and  not  high  enough.  This  gives  too  flat  a  roof, 
and  much  of  the  straw  is  damaged  by  the  rain.  Bet¬ 
ter  make  the  bottom  of  the  stack  too  small  than 
too  large.  The  great  poiut  iu  stacking  straw  is  to 
keep  the  middle  full  aud  tread  it  down  solid.  For 
the  first  ten  or  twelve  feet  the  better  plan  is  to  put 
a  horse  or  an  ox  on  the  stack,  aud  drive  him  about 
to  tread  down  the  straw.  With  a  horse  that,  is 
used  to  it,  there  is  no  trouble  in  getting  him  off  the 
stack,  especially  if  a  part  of  one  side  is  made  a  lit¬ 
tle  slanting,  and  a  few  forkfuls  of  straw  are  placed 
at  the  bottom  for  him  to  alight  on.  When  the  mid¬ 
dle  is  kept  full  and  well  trodden,  the  outsides  will 
settle  more  than  the  middle,  and  thus  make  a  bet¬ 
ter  roof.  The  hole  where  the  man  stands  to  take 
the  straw  from  the  carrier,  should,  after  the  stack 
is  completed,  be  carefully  filled  with  a  few  bun¬ 
dles  of  straw,  so  placed  and  held  in  by  thatch-pegs 
that  they  will  keep  out  water. 

Weeds  in  Corn  and  Potatoes  must  be  destroyed. 
Better  knock  down  a  few  hills  of  corn  in  cultivat¬ 
ing,  than  suffer  the  land  to  be  covered  with  weeds. 
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A  shallow-running  cultivator  with  broad  shares  will 
not  injure  the  corn  by  cutting  off  the  roots. 
Go  through  the  corn  after  the  cultivator  and  pull 
or  hoc  all  the  weeds  from  the  hills  of  corn.  It  is 
hardly  safe  to  use  a  cultivator  on  potatoes  so  late 
in  the  season.  Pull  the  weeds  out  by  hand. 

Weeds  in  Pastures  and  Fence  Corners  should  not 
on  any  account  be  suffered  to  go  to  seed.  Let  them 
be  mowed  at  once. 

Stubble  Land ,  especially  after  barley,  is  often  full 
of  weeds ;  a  mowing  machine  may  be  used  with 
advantage  to  cut  them.  Also,  in  pastures  where 
thistles  and  other  weeds  or  rough  grass  and  rushes 
are  abundant,  a  mowing  machine  affords  an  easy 
method  of  checking  or  destroying  them. 

Milch  Cozes  are  apt  to  fall  off  rapidly  in  their  milk 
this  month,  and  that  dairyman  is  fortunate,  or, 
more  correctly  speaking,  prudent  and  enterprising, 
who  has  a  good  supply  of  corn  fodder.  There  is 
little  profit  in  keeping  cows,  unless  they  have  all 
the  food  they  can  eat  and  digest.  The  trouble  with 
com  fodder  is  that  it  is  too  bulky.  The  cows  are 
capable  of  digesting  more  of  it  than  their  stom’aclis 
will  hold.  They  need,  if  the  grass  is  of  poor  qual¬ 
ity,  a  little  corm-meal  in  addition  to  the  fodder. 

Horses  suffer  greatly  from  flies  this  month,  and 
should  be  provided  with  nets  or  light  cotton  covers. 
Washing  them  with  water  containing  a  little  crude 
carbolic  acid  is  a  temporary  relief. 

Sheep  frequently  suffer  greatly  this  month  for  want 
of  water.  If  there  is  no  water  in  their  pasture  lot,  let 
them  be  put  at  night  in  a  lot  where  there  is  water,  or 
else  be  driven  to  water  night  and  morning  ;  allow 
them  plenty  of  time  to  drink.  If  the  weather  is  wet, 
and  the  grass  long  and  succulent,  it  is  agood  plan  to 
mow  a  portion  of  it  occasionally.  The  sheep  will 
eat  and  thrive  on  the  dried  grass.  It  is  a  true  say¬ 
ing  that  “  sheep  like  roast  meat  better  than  boiled.” 
Lambs,  if  not  done  already,  should  now  be  weaned. 
Let  them  have  the  best  of  pasture  after  weaning', 
and  place  the  ewes  on  poor  pasture  until  dry.  Ex¬ 
amine  the  bags  fora  few  days,  and,  if  necessary, 
draw  out  the  milk.  When  dry,  and  if  early  lambs 
are  desired  next  spring,  the  ewes,  towards  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  the  month,  should  begin  to  have 
abundance  of  good  food.  Strong,  healthy 
lambs  can  only  be  expected  from  ewes  in  good 
condition.  Sheep  intended  to  be  fattened  next 
winter,  should  now  be  purchased  and  placed  in  good 
pasture.  In  the  ease  of  Meriuoes,  select  strong, 
thrifty  wethers,  three'or  four  years  old.  There  is 
no  money  to  be  made  in  lattening  poor  sheep  in 
winter.  Most  of  the  fat  must  be  put  on  between 
now  and  November. 

Swine. — Low  prices  are  causing  farmers  to  neg¬ 
lect  their  pigs.  It  is  poor  policy.  If  kept  at  all, 
they  should  be  kept  well.  Our  own  plan  is  to  feed 
the  pigs  at  night,  but  not  in  the  morning.  They 
are  then  hungry  enough  to  search  for  their  food,  to 
run  on  the  stubbles,  to  pick  up  wormy  fruit  in  the 
orchard,  and  to  eat  weeds  and  grass.  At  night  they 
have  a  feed  of  soaked  corn,  and  go  to  sleep  con¬ 
tentedly  with  a  full  stomach.  They  should  have 
constant  access  to  fresh  water,  aud  an  external  ap¬ 
plication  will  be  gratefully  received. 

Winter  Wheat. — Where  wheat  is  sown  after  bar¬ 
ley  or  oats,  the  land  should  be  plowed  as  early  af¬ 
ter  harvest  as  possible.  If  this  can  not  be  done  at 
once,  harrow  the  land,  to  break  down  the  stubble 
aud  destroy  weeds,  and  cause  the  seeds  to  germi¬ 
nate.  The  rubbish  will  act  as  a  mulch  and  keep  the 
ground  moist,  and  it  will  plow  easier  than  if  left  un¬ 
protected  to  bake  in  the  scorching  sun.  The  fallows 
must  not  be  neglected.  Get  every  thing  ready,  but 
do  not  be  in- too  great  a  hurry  to  sow.  Ifthe  land  is  in 
good  condition,  from  the  5th  to  the  35th  of  Septem¬ 
ber  is  the  best  time  in  our  latitude.  To  prevent 
smut,  the  old-fashioned  plan  of  moistening  the  seed 
with  fermented  chamber-lye,  and  then  drying  it. 
with  quicklime,  is  safe,  and,  if  thoroughly  done,  ef¬ 
fective.  The  liquid,  from  the  stables,  if  fermented 
so  as  to  develop  the  ammonia,  is  equally  good.  The 
main  point  is  to  turn  over  the  heap  until  every  seed 
aud  every  part  of  each  seed  is  moistened  with  the 
liquid,  and  the  same  is  true  in  regard  to  the  lime. 
A  simpler  and  entirely  effective  plan  is  to  dissolve, 


for  each  bushel  of  seed  wheat,  3  ounces  of  blue 
vitriol  in  one  quart  of  water.  When  cool,  sprinkle 
it  over  the  wheat,  and  turn  carefully  until  every 
seed  is  completely  moistened.  Old  wheat  will  re¬ 
quire  three  pints  of  water  to  each  bushel.  No  lime 
is  required  to  dry  the  wheat,  and,  in  fact,  would 
probably  do  more  harm  than  good,  as  it  would  de¬ 
compose  the  vitriol.  The  seed  wheat,  after  being- 
treated  with  the  vitriol,  may  be  kept  for  days  or 
weeks  without  injury,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the 
old  plan  above  described.  Wheat  is  sometimes 
treated  with  brine  to  prevent  smut,  but  we  have 
always  thought  it  rather  risky. 

Renewing  old  Pastures ,  by  harrowing  them  and 
sowiug  timothy,  can  be  done  any  time  this  month, 
or  the  beginning  of  the  next. 

Manure  may  be  drawn  out  and  spread  on  the  pas¬ 
tures  or  meadows,  or  on  grass  or  clover  land  in¬ 
tended  for  corn  next  spring.  Many  farmers  are 
afraid  that  the  hot  sun  will  evaporate  all  the  am¬ 
monia.  It  would  do  so  if  there  was  any  free  ammonia 
in  the  manure,  but  such  is  rarely  the  case.  Spread 
the  manure  at  once,  and  be  careful  to  break  up  all 
the  lumps.  Thomas’  smoothing  harrow  is  a  capital 
implement  for  this  purpose. 

Root  Crops  must  be  hoed  and  thinned  out.  Most 
people  are  inclined  to  leave  the  plants  too  thick. 
White  turnips  may  be  sown  any  time  during  the 
month,  and  even  ruta-bagas  sometimes  afford  a  fair 
crop  on  good  land,  sown  early  this  month. 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

At  this  season  there  is,  as  usual,  a  great  deal  of 
work  to  be  done  in  the  garden  and  orchard,  but 
the  labor  of  planting  is  very  light  compared  to  that 
of  two  months  since ;  all  that  now  needs  to  be 
done  is  to  keep  the  horse  and  cultivator  busy, 
stirring  the  soil  as  often  as  possible.  Many  things 
can  be  done  now  to  good  advantage  about  a  place, 
such  as  cutting  brush  aud  weeds  along  fence- 
rows  and  making  it  look  as  neat  as  possible. 

aiul  Nursery. 

The  newly-set  trees  ought  not  to  be  neglected 
during  the  hot,  dry  weather  of  August,  when  a  little 
timely  attention  and  care  would  save  many  which 
would  otherwise  perish  at  this  trying  season.  A 
heavy  mulch  applied  now  will  save  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  hoeing,  besides  keeping  the  ground  moist. 

Marketing.— In  marketing  early  apples  and  pears, 
care  must  be  used  in  packing,  to  prevent  the  fruit 
from  becoming  bruised  during  transportation.  All 
fruit  should  be  picked  by  hand,  after  it  is  fully 
developed,  but  before  it  softens.  Establish  a  good 
name  for  fair  dealing,  and  have  each  package  of 
uniform  quality  throughout.  In  picking  take  care 
not  to  break  or  injure  the  limbs. 

Insects. — Pick  up  all  unripe  fruit  which  falls  to 
the  ground  and  feed  to  the  pigs,  or  allow  the  pigs  to 
run  in  the  orchard,  where  they  can  devour  the  fruit 
as  fast  as  it  falls.  Remove  all  late  caterpillars’  nests 
as  soon  as  they  make  their  appearance. 

Budding  should  be  done  whenever  the  bark  is 
loose  enough  to  run  easily,  and  well-ripened  buds 
can  be  had. 

Borers. — If  borers  are  found,  probe  with  a  wire. 

Seeds  and  Seedlings. — Young  seedlings  require 
shade  from  the  scorching  sun  ;  this  may  be  given 
by  using  laths,  as  already  mentioned,  or  evergreen 
branches.  Collect  tree  seeds  as  soon  as  ripe,  and 
either  sow  now  or  preserve  in  sand  until  spring. 

Weeds  must  be  kept  out  of  nursery  rows,  either 
by  the  use  of  the  horse  or  by  hand.  Where  old 
trees  have  been  neglected,  and  the  ground  near  the 
body  of  the  tree  is  occupied  by  weeds  and  suckers, 
a  heavy  breaking-up  hoc  can  be  used. 


BiitcIteBi.  CwarnleM. 

During  this  month  most  of  the  vegetables  will  be 
fit  for  the  table,  and  a  well-stocked  garden  will 
furnish  a  family  with  a  supply  of  healthy  food  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer,  as  well  as  a  good  part  of  the 
winter.  The  soil  between  the  rows  of  plants 


must  be  kept  light  and  free  from  weeds  by  the  use 
of  the  cultivator,  or  with  some  hand  implement. 

Asparagus. — Never  allow  the  bed  to  become  filled 
with  weeds,  but  keep  the  soil  between  the  rows 
hoed  often.  This  is  a  good  time  to  apply  a  dress¬ 
ing  of  manure,  in  order  to  give  the  plants  a  good 
start  in  the  spring.  If  new  beds  are  wanted,  gather 
a  supply  of  seeds. 

Beans. — Plant  Refugee  or  other  early  sorts  for 
late  use  and  for  salting.  If  Limas  are  inclined  to 
run  higher  than  the  poles,  pinch  them.  Never  hoe 
beaus  until  the  dew  has  dried  up,  as  it  will  cause 
the  vines  to  rust. 

Beets. — Where  the  plants  are  too  thick,  thin  out 
and  use  as  greens.  Keep  the  rows  free  from  weeds, 
and  in  dry  weather  apply  liquid  manure. 

Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers. — Plants,  if  set  out  now, 
will  produce  a  crop  in  most  localities.  Where 
caterpillars  are  troublesome,  destroy  by  hand-pick¬ 
ing  or  by  the  use  of  salt  or  other  application 

Carrots. — Keep  hoed  and  thinned,  and  if  young 
carrots  are  preferred,  sow  for  a  late  supply. 

Celery  plants  for  the  late  crop  may  now  be  set  in 
well-enrieked  ground. 

Corn  will  need  constant  care  in  hoeing  and  weed¬ 
ing;  where  seed  is  to  be  saved,  select  the  earliest 
and  best  ears. 

Cucumbers. — Cultivate  the  soil  around  the  hills 
until  the  vines  coyer  the  ground.  Gather  for  pick¬ 
ling  as  soon  as  they  reach  a  suitable  size. 

Egg-Plants. — Draw  the  earth  around  the  stem, 
and  give  thorough  cultivation.  A  little  straw 
placed  around  each  plant  will  preserve  the  fruit 
from  becoming  soiled  by  touching  the  ground. 

Endive. — Tic  up  the  leaves  of  the  early-planted 
crop  when  dry,  to  blanch  them  for  use.  Set  out 
plants  a  foot  apart  for  a  late  crop. 

Herbs  should  be  cut  on  a  dry  day,  just  as  they 
commence  to  flower,  tied  up  in  small  bundles,  and 
dried  in  a  shady  place. 

Lettuce. — It  is  of  no  use  to  sow  lettuce  now,  un¬ 
less  one  has  a  shady  place,  for  it  soon  runs  to  seed. 

Melons. — All  fruit  not  likely  to  perfect  itself 
ought  to  be  cut  off ;  this  makes  the  remainder 
much  finer.  When  the  fruit  approaches  maturity, 
it  will  be  benefited  by  turning  occasionally,  and  by 
having  a  little  straw  placed  under  it. 

Onions. — Harvest  as  soon  as  the  majority  of  the 
tops  fall  over,  and  after  being  thoroughly  dried 
store  them  iil  a  cool,  dry  place.  Store  onion  sets 
in  an  airy  loft,  with  their  tops  on,  taking  care  not 
to  have  them  so  thick  that  they  will  decay. 

Peas. — Late-sown  peas  are  liable  to  mildew,  and 
produce  a  very  scanty  crop  ;  if  desired,  some  of 
the  earlier  varieties  may  be  sown  now. 

Potatoes. — The  early  crop  may  be  dug  and  sold, 
or  if  used  in  the  family,  dig  only  as  wanted.  The 
tops  may  be  buried  in  the  rows,  or  else  placed  on 
the  compost  heap. 

Radishes. — The  best  winter  sort  is  the  Chinese 
Rose-colored  ;  sow  late  this  month  or  early  next ; 
if  sown  earlier,  it  will  become  overgrown. 

Seeds  should  be  gathered  from  the  earliest  and  best 
specimens  as  fast  as  they  mature,  if  one  is  anxious 
to  improve  his  stock.  The  best  way,  in  small 
gardens,  is  to  buy  most  seeds  from  reliable  seeds¬ 
men,  as  they  cost  less  than  home-grown  ones. 

Squashes. — Examine  the  vines  to  find  and  de¬ 
stroy  all  the  injurious  insects  which  infest  them. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — Vines  must  not  be  allowed  to 
root,  and  the  soil  kept  clear  of  weeds,  and  light. 

Tomatoes. — Destroy  the  large  green  worm  which 
eats  the  foliage.  Pinch  the  rampant  shoots,  and 
keep  tied  to  some  sort  of  trellis  ;  or  allow  the  vines 
to  rest  upon  brush  placed  around  the  plant. 

Turnips. — Ground  from  which  early  crops  have 
-been  taken  may  be  sown  With  turnips.  Thin 
ruta-bagas,  and  keep  the  rows  free  from  weeds; 

H’riiit  Gardca. 

The  main  work  here  is  the  care  of  the  fruit  as  it 
ripens;  remove  all  superfluous  growth,  and  keep 
the  soil  free  from  weeds.  Where  there  is  more 
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fruit  than  can  be  used,  it  should  be  preserved  by 
canning,  bottling,  or  drying.  Directions  have 
often  been  given  in  the  Household  Department. 

Blackberries. — Do  not  allow  the  new  canes  to 
grow  over  fout  or  five  feet  high,  and  pinch  the 
laterals  when  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  long.  Fruit 
for  home  use  should  be  thoroughly  ripe  before  it  is 
picked,  while  that  for  the  market  must  be  gathered 
before  it  becomes  soft  enough  to  bruise  in  handling. 

Dwarf  Trees. — Thin  out  all  poor  fruit,  and  if  the 
crop  is  too  large,  remove  a  part  of  it.  Control  the 
shape  of  the  tree  by  pinching. 

Grapes. — If  mildew  appear,  give  a  thorough  dust¬ 
ing  of  sulphur.  Keep  the  vines  tied  to  stakes  or 
trellises,  and  do  not  allow  them  to  become  entan¬ 
gled  with  each  other.  Cut  of!  all  bunches  which 
are  affected  with  rot. 

Baspbernes.— Remove  all  of  the  old  fruiting 
canes,  and  keep  the  new  growth  tied  to  Stakes,  to 
prevent  its  being  blown  down  ;  three  or  four  strong 
canes  are  enough  for  one  plant  to  carry.  The  soil 
between  the  rows  must  be  kept  loose  and  clean. 

Strawberries. — New  beds,  if  set  out  with  young 
plants,  will  produce  moderately  next  spring.  Old 
beds  should  be  cleared  of  weeds,  and  thoroughly 
enriched  with  a  good  dressing  of  manure. 

Weeds  will  grow  in  the  fruit  garden  as  well 
as  elsewhere,  if  not  kept  down  by  constant  cultiva¬ 
tion.  A  thick  mulch  between  the  rows  will  save 
much  time  and  trouble  in  cultivation. 


Flawei^Gardeu  am’  Lawn. 

The  severe  heat  of  this  month  often  prevents  the 
growth  of  plants,  and  it  is  not  until  the  late  rains 
have  watered  them  that  they  produce  their  finest 
effect.  Weeds  will,  however,  grow,  and  they  will 
require  constant  attention. 

Box  ought  to  be  clipped  this  month,  to  preserve 
the  edging  in  good  shape. 

Bulbs. — If  any  spring  flowering  bulbs  are  still  in 
the  ground,  take  them  up. 

Climbers. — The  annual  climbers  ought  to  have 
strong  supports,  to  prevent  the  wind  from  blowing 
them  down.  Keep  the  woody  climbers  tied  up, 
and  cut  off  all  superfluous  branches. 

Dahlias  ought  to  be  tied  to  strong  stakes,  which 
should  be  firmly  set  in  the  ground.  Remove  all 
Imperfect  buds  and  flowers. 

Grass. — Lawns  and  edgings  need  constant  care  1o 
preserve  their  good  appearance.  Tliey  ought  to  be 
mowed  once  a  week  at  least,  and,  if  possible,  twice. 
Where  a  lawn  has  been  recently  seeded  down  and 
weeds  are  abundant,  many  of  the  larger  ones  can 
be  removed  by  the  use  of  a,  spud ;  this  is  a  thin- 
edged  chisel,  about  two  inches  wide,  having  a  sock¬ 
et  for  a  handle,  which  may  be  of  any  convenient 
length ;  the  root  of  the  weed  can  be  cut  off  be¬ 
low  the  surface  without  disturbing  the  grass. 

Gladiolus. — Tie  flower-stalks  to  stakes  to  pre¬ 
vent  breaking  by  the  wind,  for  if  once  bent  it  is 
very  hard  to  bring  them  into  an  erect  position. 

Hedges. — Give  their  summer  clipping  this  month. 

Potted  Plants. — Do  not  neglect  them  at  this  sea¬ 
son,  but  keep  supplied  with  water. 

Perennials. — Seeds  of  these,  as  well  as  of  bienni¬ 
als,  are  better  if  sown  now,  as  they  will  generally 
produce  plants  large  enough  to  flower  next  season. 

(jireetihiuisie  :s*s<l  Window  flanls. 

The  thorough  renovation  of  the.,  greenhouse 
should  be  finished  before  the  pressure 'of  fall  work 
comes.  See  that  all  insects  are  destroyed  by  a 
thorough  washing,  and  afterwards  paint  or  white¬ 
wash  the  inside  woodwork.  If  the  heating  appa¬ 
ratus  is  out  oi  order,  repair  before  cold  weather. 
See  that  there  is  a  good  stock  of  potting  material 
on  hand  for  winter  use,  and  also  provide  boxes  and 
pots  for  the  large  plants  which  have  been  planted 
out  during  the  summer. 

-  -Eicooat  fiSHoolt. — There  is  no  profit  in 
feeding  old  stock.  When  cows  and  sheep  are  past  their 
prime,  they  can  not  be  made  to  pay  for  feeding.  There¬ 


fore  wo  would  not  advise  sheep  to  be  kept  over  five 
years,  or  cows  over  eight  or  nine.  Occasionally  a  ewe 
ora  cow  will  be  profitable  to  keep  for  breeding  pui poses 
for  three  or  four  years  after  these  ages,  but  no  expectation 
of  fattening  them  profitably  need  be  entertained;  and  it 
is  a  question  whether  the  gain  in  one  way  is  not  lost  al¬ 
together  in  the  other.  After  the  system  begins  to  run 
down,  the  teeth  become  worn,  and  food  is  no  longer  per¬ 
fectly  digested.  Waste  occurs,  and  though  it  is  true  the 
manure  pile  is  enriched  when  aged  stock  is  kept,  the  ad¬ 
vantage  does  not  compensate  for  the  waste.  During  the 
latter  part  of  summer,  selections  should  be  made  for  feed¬ 
ing  for  market  next  spring.  No  time  should  be  lost  then 
in  preparing  those  of  full  age,  intended  for  this  purpose,  as 
much  care  and  attention  must  be  given  them  and  early 
feeding  be  commenced,  or  they  can  not  be  successfully 
brought  into  condition  for  market. 

— - «>-• - — gIBr.  *  - 

Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
July  17,  1871,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  THIS  N 15 W- YORK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  V.arlen.  Oats. 
'17  days  this  m ’Ml. 380. 001  2,911,000  3,  ■115.000  51,000  311.000  815.000 
27  (lays  last  m’th.271,000  3, 151,000  2,816.000  87,000  41,003  1,413,000 

Sacks.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Parle//.  Oats 

27 (hiysIOHvm’tli. 343, 1)00  3,436,000  2,225.000  59,0"0  6,800  1.371,000 

27  days  lust  m’lh.247, 000  2,745,000  2,933,000  65,000  23,000  1,156,000 

fi.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Parle//.  Oats. 

27  (lavs  1871 . 380.000  2,911,000  3.415,000  51.000  321,000  815,000 

25  days  1870 . 378,000  3,341,000  1,228,500  76,000  53,000  734,1(00 


Sai.es.  Fio/ir.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

27  (lavs  1871... 313,000  3.436,000  2.235.000  59.000  6,800  1,371,000 
25  days  1870... 283,000  4,237,000  1,568,000  109,0.0  13,500  1,411,000 

3.  Exports  f  rom  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  July  13. 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  R//e.  Parle//.  Oats. 

1871 . 963,831  8,193,157  4,824,872  43,018  83,796  14,889 

1810 . 880,626  7,9)4,408  164,468  65,734  9,788 

1869 . 605,950  6,260,268  1,481,849  68,536  42,257 

1868 . 48), 663  2,956,522  4,044,602  153,093  - S9,86S 


4.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York. 

Wheat,  Corn,  Rye,  Parley,  Oats,  Malt, 
1871.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

July  10 .  336,163  631,954  96.9-15  - -  274,099  199,541 

June  12 .  230.350  292,188  114,783  3,480  334,159  112,512 

May  9 .  283.700  259.215  160,784  50.725  376,226  171.933 

April  10 .  811,871  180,947  15", 964  164, 39S  709.363  171  S97 

March  13.  ..1,523.735  204.388  150.514  329.319  1,133.897  218,231 

Fell.  13 . 2,203,677  311.471  148,198  481,863  1,409.995  215,124 

Jan.  16  . 3,685,116  272,618  157,730  551,491  1,736,936  210,394 

1S70. 

Dec.  15  . 3,060,762  208,319  148,069  500,397  2,085,137  231,129 

Nov.  9 . 2,092,900  300,000  116.800  4110.100  2.125,000  - 

Oct.  10 . 1,809,921  476,544  53,391  181.803  1,679,658  237,453 

Sept.  12 . 1,387,487  761,891  50,869  107,174  1,053,079  130,881 

Aus.  8 . 1,138,876  589.973  25.137  106,101  691.766  119,046 

July  1 1 . 1,281.913  483.540  28,816  98,600  655.063  109,478 

June  7  .  706,478  69,845  21,891  91,630  483,143  108,775 


Current  Wholesale  Prices. 


Prtck  of  Goi.b . 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  State®! 

Sillier  to  Extra  Southern _  6  75 

Extra  Western  .  6  20 

Extra  Genesee .  7  10 

Superfine  Western .  5  45 

Rye  Flour. . 4  20 

Coiin-Meal.  .  3  25 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  Wliite..  1  69 
All  kinds  of  lied  and  Amber.  1  45 


June  15. 

112% 

50  @  7  00 
@10  25 
@10  25 
@  8  75 
@  6  00 
©  G  10 
@  4  20 
@  1  85 
1  65 


July  17. 
113% 

4  60  @  0  59 
@10  25 
@  9  75 


5  15 
5  40 
C  50 
4  60 
4  00 
3  40 
1  45 
1  30 


@  5  15 
@  5  50 
®  4  15 
@  1  70 
©  1  52 


Corn— Yellow . 

78 

72  @  74 

Mixed  . . 

.  G9  @ 

76 

67  ®  72 

Oats  —  Western . 

70 

64  %@  70 

State  . 

67  % 

G5%@  67! 

Rye  . . 

.  1  02%@ 

1  15 

85  @  1  12 

Baklkv . 

Nominal. 

Hay—  bale  ?!  100  tbs  . 

Straw,  ?i  l <)0  fts . 

Cotton— Middlings,  79  lb  . . . 

Hops— Crop  olls70.  79  tb . 

Feathers— Live  Geese,  ?!  lb. 

Seed— Glover,  78  lb  . 

Timothy.  78  bushel . 

Flax.  78  bushel . .  2  30 


i 

00 

®  1 

L  40 

1 

05 

@ 

1 

45 

85 

®  : 

t  95 

05 

@ 

1 

65 

20%@ 

20% 

21 

@ 

21% 

7 

@ 

13 

7 

® 

13 

65 

@ 

75 

05 

® 

75 

10 

® 

10% 

10%@ 

11 

3 

50 

@  ' 

4  00 

8 

75 

® 

4 

50 

2 

30 

@  : 

2  45 

2 

40 

® 

2 

50 

8%@ 
20  @ 
10  ® 
6  @ 

32  @ 
49  ® 

33  @ 
23  @ 

8%@ 


13  % 

12 

70 

60 

53 

30 

9% 


Sugar— Brown,  V  lb  .  8%@  10% 

Molasses.  Cuba.  78gal . . 

Coffee—  liio(Gold,  in  homl). 

Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &c.,  ?tft. 

Seed  Leaf,  78  lb . 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece, 78  lb. 

Domestic,  pulled.  78  lb . 

California,  unwashed, . 

Tallow,  79  lb  . 

Oil-Cake— 38  ton .  89  00  @41  00 

Pork— Mess,  78  barrel .  15  50  @15  75 

Prime,  ?!  barrel  . . . .  12  75  ©13  50 

Beef— Plain  lnpss .  8  00 

Lard,  ill  tres.  &  barrels,  78  lb. 

Butter— State,  ?<  ft . 

Western,  ?Ub . 

Cheese  .  . . . . 

Beans—?)  bushel  .  . . . 

Peas — Canada,  free,  78  bn _ 

EGSS— r  r?sh.  78  dozen  .  .... 

Poultry  •  Live  Fowls . 

Turkeys,  V  . 

Geese,?)  pair . . 

Ducks,  ?!  pair . 

Potatoes,  ?<  bid . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  79  bbl . 

Cabhaqes — 78  1  00 . 

Broom -corn— ?)  ft . 

Apfi.es— 38  barrel . 

Raspberries,  38(|uavt . 

Blackberries,  ?<  quart . 

Gooseberries,  ?!  bushel . 


814® 
20  @ 
10  'A® 
6  | 


12 

50 

37 

23 

9 

40  00 
14  75 
12  00 
8  00 


@ 

@ 

® 

® 

@42  50 
@15  00 
©13  00 
@12  50 


10% 

45 

13% 

32 

70 

70 

55 

40 

9% 


9%@ 

n% 

0%@ 

11 

12 

® 

30 

13 

® 

32 

10 

® 

23 

13 

® 

27 

5 

® 

12% 

G 

12 

1  25 

© 

3  50 

1  00 

©  8  75 

1  35 

® 
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1  25 

©  1  35. 
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® 

19 

16 

@ 
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® 
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18 
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® 
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® 
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75 

© 
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75 

® 

90 

8  00 

© 

7  00 

2  50 

©  3  00 

— 
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<■’ 

. — 

8  50 
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3  00 
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5  00 

4 

@ 

8 

4 

8 

4  00 

®  9  00 

2  50 

® 

4  50 

— 

@ 
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® 

18 
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— 

13 

© 

18 
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@ 

— 

2  23 

® 
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Gold  has  been  up  to  113?I  and  down  to  112  since  our 

last.,  closing,  Ju  15,  at  112J4 . Breadstuff's  have  been 

offered  with  m  .re  freedom,  and  have  been  generally 


quoted  lower,  with  a  fairly  active  business  reported  in 
the  leading-  kinds,  for  homo  use,'  shipment,  and,  to  a 
limited  extent,  on  speculative  account.  The  arrivals  of 
Wheat  have  been  quite  generally  in  poor  order,  while 
those  of  Corn  have  been  well  up,  on  the  average,  to  the 
standard  of  merchantable.  Several  lots  of  new-crop 
Wheat,  chiefly  Southern  and  South-western  amber,  have 
been  received  and  marketed  within  the  month  at  equal  to 
full  current  rates.  The  quality,  in  most  instannees,  was 
superior  to  that  of  the  earlier  offerings  oi  new-crop  last 

year . Provisions  have  been  depressed  and  lower,  yet 

not  active.  At  the  close,  more  steadiness  was  apparent, 

. Cotton  has  been  less  freely  dealt  in,  at  variable 

prices,  though  closing  with  a  fair  show  of  firmness,  on  a 

less  liberal  offering  of  stock .  Wool  has  been  in  good 

demand,  at  advancing  prices . Tobacco,  Hops,  Hay, 

and  Naval  Stores  are  m  request. 


New-York  Livestock  llarkets. 


week  ending  Peeves.  Cows.  Caines.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tot'l. 

June  19th .  8,566  63  2,971  28,093  26.979  66,632 

June  26th .  7,891  113  4,229  26,035  29.589  67.860 

July  8(1 .  7,542  102  2,942  26,584  29,140  66,310 

July  liith .  8,196  43  2,159  29,751  22,720  62,874 

Total  in  4  Weeks.... 3i,m  326  12,301  110,463  108.428  263,716 

do.forprev.  4  Weeks  27,117  338  15,634  79,20G  83,200  205,511 

Peeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 


Average  per  Week . 8,049 

do  do.  last  Month _ 6,779 


do.  do .  prev's  Month.... 6,991 
Average  per  Week,  1870.  6,847 

do.  do.  do.  1869  .  6,275 

do.  do.  do.  1808  5,733 

do.  do.  do.  1867  .  5,544 

do.  do.  do.  1866.  5,748 


Total  in  I860 . 326,280 

Total  in  1868 . 298,128 

Total  in  1807 . 293.832 

Total  in  1866 .  298.880 

Total  in  1865 .  270,271 

Total  in  1804 .  267,609 


Beef  Cattle. — With  an 
bullocks  per  week,  during  tin 
have  ruled  dull  and  decidedly 


81  3,075  27,616  27.107 

84  3,908  19,801  20,800 

72  4,259  16,737  15,448 

97  2,240  28,151  17,108 

92  1,752  28,836  15,348 

105  1,583  27,182  18,809 

61  1,320  22,154  20,605 

94  1,200  20,000  13,000 

118  1.500  16,091  11,023 

4.827  91,083  1,499,509  798,199 

5,466  82.571  1,413,479  978,061 

3.369  69,911  1,174.154  1,102.643 

4,885  62.120  1,040.000  672,000 

6,161  71,991  836,733  573,190 

7,603  75,621  782,462  GG0, 277 

average  increase  of  1,300 
;  past  month,  the  markets 
against  the  drover.  There 


has  been  a  steady  decline  from  beginning  to  end,  amount¬ 
ing  to  about  lc.  per  lb.,  the  closing  rates  being  3f4c.  be¬ 
low  wliat  they  were  one  year  ago.  Texans  begin  to 
come  forward  somewhat  freely — much  faster  than  they 
can  be  sold.  Operators  in  this  kind  of  stock  are  likely 
to  have  a  hard  time  of  it.  When  people  are  starved  to 


it,  they  take  to  the  dry  Texan  beef,  but  in  a  glut  of  good 
stock,  as  at  present,  when  fair  Illinois  cattle  can  be 
bought  at  10l4c.@llc.,  these  wild  breeds  go  begging  at 
8t.@S!4c.  They  are  frequently  sold  at  about  what  they 
cost  in  Illinois.  Altogether,  the  trade  is  very  discourag¬ 
ing  for  Western  shippers  and  Eastern  speculators.  Low 
freights  alone  save  them  from  heavy  losses,  but  do  not 
always  keep  them  from  going  behind. 

Below  we  give  the  range  of  prices,  average  price,  and 
figures  at  which  large  lots  were  sold  : 


June  19th,  ranged  9  @14  c.  Large  sales  11  %@1 3  c.  Av.  12 % 

June  26th,  do.  8%@13%c.  do.  do.  11%@12%C.  do.  1  1% 

July  3d,  do.  8%@13  c.  do.  do.  11%@12%C.  do.  11% 

July  10th,  do.  8  @13c.  do.  do.  11  ®12  c.  do.  11% 


IWilcli  Cows. — Tlie  price  of  beef  has  much  to  do 
with  the  value  of  milch  cows.  Cattle  ruling  very  low, 
causes  a  dull  trade  in  milkers,  and  prices  are  lower,  or 
$35@$45  for  very  poor ;  $50@$65  for  ordinary  to  fair,  and 

$70l®$85  for  good  to  extras . Calves.— The  falling  off 

in  numbers  is  not  equal  to  the  lessened  demand,  lienee 
trade  is  slow  and  prices  low.  Poor  grass  and  buttermilk 
calves  can  scarcely  be  sold  at  nil.  They  will  only  bring 
3}4c.@4}4c.  per  lb.,  a  large  lot,  of  170  lbs.,  selling  at  4c. 
Ordinary  milk  veals  are  quoted  at  6c. ©7c  ;  fair  to  prime, 

7^c.@8Kc-  ;  and  only  extras  reach  9c . Slieep  and 

Lambs.— Arrivals  are  much  larger,  swelled  by  the  free 
receipts  of  spring  lambs.  Fat  slieep  have  been  in  re¬ 
quest  every  week,  tlieir  surplus  fat  being  in  demand  for 
dressing  off  thin  lambs.  Still  there  is  an  average  de. 
cline  of  fully  !4c.  per  lb.  on  slieep  for  the  month.  Poor 
stock  sells  at  4c.@5c. ;  fair  to  good,  5Hc.®5Jlc.,  and 
prime  to  extras,  6c.@6J4c-  Lambs  suffer  most,  Western 
selling  at  7c.@.8f4c. ;  few  choice,  9c.,  with  Jersey  and 
State  at  8>4c.@9i4c.,  and  10c.  for  very  fine  —  Swine.— 
These,  too,  are  in  heavier  supply,  hut  there  is  no  de- 
cline.  In  fact,  we  quote  J^c.  advance  during  the  past 
few  days,  live  selling  at  5t6c.@5"4c.,  with  dressed  at 
Gc.@,7e.  Some  small  pigs,  which  are  scarce  and  wanted, 
reached  7%c. 


Crops  in  Virg’imisi. — Gilbert  Child, 
Staunton,  Va.,  sends  ns  specimens  of  wheat,  rye,  and 
timothy,  grown  in  his  neighborhood,  where  he  says  the 
best  yield  of  wheat  is  44  bushels  per  acre,  though  some 
claim  1o  have  made  much  more  than  that.  Average  yield 
of  the  county,  10  bushels.  Landis  worth  sixty  debars  per 
acre ;  labor  is  plentiful  at  one  dollar  per  day  and  board  in 
harvest,  and  eight  to  twelve  dollars  per  month  by  the 
year.  The  spocimens  sent  would  indicate  what  we 
should  call  a  fair  crop,  and  would  equal  the  average  of  a 
good  crop  in  New  York  State.  We  rarely  see  a  crop  that 
will  yield  over  25  bushels  of  wheat,  or  30  of  rye,  though 
we  often  hear  of  them.  The  writer  never  succeeded  in 
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getting  more  than  25  bushels  of  wheat  or  rye,  as  the  aver¬ 
age  of  a  crop,  fairly  measured  ;  hut  out  of  such  a  crop 
much  better  specimens  could  bo  picked,  than  those  sent. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  u'hick  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


Fosts«g'e  13  Cents  a  ¥car  in  Ad¬ 
vance.  —Tlie  postage  on  the  American  Agricidturist 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  and  Territories,  paid  in 
advance ,  is  3  cents  a  quarter,  12  cents  a  year.  If  not  paid 
in  advance,  twice  these  rates  may  be  charged. 

How  to  Heurait: — CI«eci«s  on  N«w» 

York  Banks  or  Bankers  are  best  for  large  sums  ; 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judd.  <fc  t  o, 

Post-Office  Money  Orders  may  be  obtain¬ 
ed  at  nearly  every  county-seat,  in  all  the  cities,  and  in 
many  of  the  large  towns.  We  consider  them  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  best  means  of  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  less, 
as  thousands  have  been  sent  to  us  without  any  loss. 

Kegistercd  Fetters,  iimler  tlic  new 
system,  which  went  into  effect  Oct.  1,  1868,  are  a  very 
safe  means  of  sending  small  sums  of  money  where  P.  O. 
Money  Orders  cannot  be  easily  obtained.  Observe,  the 
Registry  fee ,  as  well  as  postage,  must  be  paid  in  stamps  at 
the  office  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  will  be  liable 
to  be  sent  to  the  Dead-Letter  Office.  Buy  and  affix  the 
stamps  both  for  postage  and  registry,  put  in  the  money,  and 
seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his 
receipt  for  it.  Letters  thus  sent  to  us  are  at  our  risk. 

Special  Notice. —Communications  giving 
or  asking  for  information  are  always  acceptable.  These 
should  always  be  accompanied  by  the  name  of  the  wri¬ 
ter.  The  name  will  not  be  published  whenever  there  is 
indicated  a  desire  that  it  be  withheld.  Writers  may 
choose  any  signature  they  please,  but  we  sanst  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  the  real  name.  We  are  under  no  obligation 
to  return  rejected  manuscripts.  Where  stamps  are  sent 
for  their  return,  we,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  try  to  send 
them  back.  Writers  should  retain  copies  of  articles 
which  they  consider  valuable,  as,  with  the  best  intentions 
in  the  world,  we  may  not  be  able  to  return  them  if  called 
for  after  the  lapse  of  considerable  time. 

“  Tlic  New  York  Agricultural 
Editorial  Excursion  ”  is  announced  as  having 
started  for  the  Mammoth  Cave,  Kansas,  Colorado,  and 
the  Parks  of  the  .Rocky  Mountains.  Upon  looking  over 
the  list  of  excursionists  which  start  out  under  this  fla¬ 
ming  banner  we  do  not  find  the  name  of  a  single  editor 
of  an  agricultural  paper.  There  are  several  male  and  fe¬ 
male  attaches  of  agricultural  and  daily  papers  who  have 
thus  boldly  pushed  off  upon  the  railroad,  and  are  ready 
to  brave  its  dangers.  For  fear  that  these  lambs  (and — we 
don't  know  the  feminine  for  lambs)  should  lose  them¬ 
selves  in  the  agricultural  intricacies  of  the  Mammoth 
Cave,  or  get  astray  among  the  attractions  of  Denver,  we 
have  induced  Tim  Bunker  to  go  with  the  party.  If  any 
thing  transpires  worlh  knowing  that  the  sharp  eye 
of  the  ’Squire  does  not  see,  we  shall— for  the  first  time — 
be  mistaken  in  our  man. 

Fellows  will  be  specially  interested  in 
an  announcement  in  the  business  columns.  The  publish¬ 
ing  business  association  has  been  thoroughly  reorganized 
on  an  efficient  basis,  and  the  Magazine  will  doubtless 
have  a  splendid  success. 

Wheat  and  Cliess. — O.  Gillette,  Say- 
brook,  O.,  sends  us  some  newspaper  accounts  which 
shake  his  belief  on  the  question  of  the  degeneracy  of 
wheat  into  chess.  One  of  these  statements  is  by  Lewis 
Austin,  of  Austinburg,  O.,  who  some  thirty  years  ago 
iound  “  a  perfect  head  of  wheat  out  of  whicli  grew  a 
perfect  head  of  chess,  each  of  which  was  well  filled  with 
its  respective  kind  of  grain.”  This  is  what  we  have 
been  trying  to  get  a  sight  of  these  many  years,  and  have 
offered  a  reward  for  it.  People  have  written  us  that  they 
had  such  heads,  and  we  have  sent  immediate  requests  to 
be  allowed  to  see  the  specimens,  but  never  have  been  able 
to  inspect  one.  It  is  a  matter  upon  which  we  shall  ac¬ 
cept  the  testimony  of  no  one  else,  as  the  sources  of  error 
are  so  many  that  one  not  used  to  examining  plants  may 
be  readily  (and  honestly)  deceived.  Until  we  can  see  and 
examine  a  specimen  showing  distinctly  wheat  and  chess 
growing  from  tire  same  root,  or  a  grain  intermediate  in 
vharacter  between  the  two,  we  shall  insist  that  the  fre¬ 


quent  claim  that  wheat  degenerates  into  chess  is  not 
proven.  Send  on  your  specimens. 

Farmers’  — A  young  farmer  asks 

how  to  organize  a  farmers’  club.  These  associations  gen¬ 
erally  result  from  the  action  of  some  one  go-ahead  indi¬ 
vidual,  who  invites  a  few  of  his  neighbors  to  a  social 
meeting,  where  they  converse  without  formality  on  the 
subjects  most  interesting  to  them,  compare  notes  gener¬ 
ally,  and  make  arrangements  for  continuance.  When 
the  ice  is  broken  and  an  interest  in  the  tiling  is  felt,  there 
do  not  seem  to  be  any  difficulties  in  the  way  of  getting 
along.  The  main  point  is  to  choose  a  chairman  whose 
principal  duty  will  be  to  prevent  two  men  speaking  at 
one  time,  and  in  other  ways  to  see  that  the  meetings  arc 
conducted  in  order. 

Poppy  foal  a  tire. — O.  B.  McCurdy,  Mus¬ 
kingum  Co.,  O.  We  gave  considerable  space  to  this  matter 
last  year,  and  in  April,  May,  and  June,  1S70,  you  will  find 
full  directions.  As  your  questions  show  that  you  have 
not  looked  into  the  matter  at  all,  ive  refer  you  to  those 
articles.  It  is  too  late  to  begin  this  year. 

ISooiSilioig’  :t.  GJreeBiIioiase. — The  article 
on  pages  301  and  302,  upon  building  a  cheap  greenhouse, 
is,  by  one  of  those  accidents  that  will  sometimes  occur 
in  a  printing-office,  rather  abruptly  terminated.  As  we 
have  in  hand  for  September  an  article  upon  heating  such 
a  house,  we  can  then  give  the  description  of  the  internal 
arrangement,  which  is  now  unfortunately  omitted. 

Criticisms.—' “  M.  E.  W.,”  Bowling  Green, 
Ohio,  is  informed  that  letters  which  the  writer  does  not 
consider  of  sufficient  importance  for  him  to  attach  his 
name  to  them,  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  require 
a  reply. 

A  Siock'-Growers’  Association. — 

Somebody  at  Cheyenne  (whose  name  is  entirely  illegible) 
sends  us  a  very  plainly-written  letter  asking  where  he 
can  obtain  information  as  to  the  preparation  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  and  articles  of  association  for  a  “  Territorial 
Stock-Growers’  Association.”  We  have  no  definite  in¬ 
formation  on  the  subject,  but,  doubtless,  many  of  our 
readers  may  have,  and  if  our  correspondent  will  be  good 
enough  to  send  us  his  address,  we  will  try  to  put  him  in 
communication  with  the  officers  of  some  organization. 

Corn  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  until  a 
frost  has  injured  it.  As  soon  as  the  ears  are  glazed  it 
may  be  cut  up.  Much  corn  is  ready  to  cut  by  the  middle 
of  August  which  is  left  from  day  to  day,  until  at  last  a  frost 
occurs,  and  the  value  of  the  fodder  is  deteriorated,  pos¬ 
sibly  one  fourth.  The  great  value  of  com  fodder  is  be¬ 
coming  recognized,  and  more  care  is  exercised  in  har¬ 
vesting  it  than  heretofore.  Cutting  it  at  the  right  time 
is  one  of  the  first  requisites  in  preserving  it,  and  if  this 
is  neglected,  no  after-care  can  repair  the  damage. 

Wash.  from  fiSosaals. — “I.  A.  V.,”  Kana- 
wha,  Va.,  asks  if  the  wash  from  roads  should  be  allowed 
to  run  into  the  fields.— — By  all  means.  Keep  the  ditches 
open,  and  turn  all  the  road  wash  into  your  fields  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  have  it  spread  over  as  much  ground  as 
possible.  It  contains  much  fertilizing  matter. 

B8real<»Big-  in  Aomig'  Steers.  —  A 

“Subscriber,”  Carbon  Cliff,  Ill.,  asks  hoiv  to  break  a 
pair  of  young  steers  to  the  yoke.  First  train  them  to 
lead  by  a  rope  attached  to  the  horns.  Then  procure  a 
light  yoke  and  bows,  and  teach  them  to  stand  with  them 
on  for  a  few  days  until  they  get  used  to  them.  Then 
take  them  out  and  exercise  them  gently,  and  witli  great 
patience,  teaching  them  the  meaning  of  the  terms  used 
in  going  to  the  right  or  left  and  backing.  If  they  get 
restive,  quiet  them  with  a  little  salt  and  some  coaxing. 
Never  unyoke  them  while  they  are  excited ;  cool  them 
down  first.  Let  the  lessons  gradually  increase  in  length 
until  they  understand  their  business;  then  attach  a 
chain,  and  soon  after  a  small  log  or  other  weight  may  be 
given  them  to  draw.  Working  in  this  manner,  they  may 
soon  be  broken  in  to  do  light  harrowing  or  other  -work 
not  too  heavy  for  them.  It  would  be  well  if  oxen  were 
broken  in  to  the  use  of  a  line,  attached  to  the  horn,  and 
tire  shouting  commonly  made  use  of  were  abandoned. 

'i’o  IPVeves&t  Cows  BSolrtiiig'rsjs  their 

Milk. — J.  A.  Wilson,  of  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  says  the  best 
remedy  ho  has  found  for  preventing  cows  holding  up 
their  milk,  is  to  “  take  a  log-chain,  double  it,  then  lay 
it  gently  over  the  cow’s  back — on  the  ‘  small  of  the  back  ’ — 
so  that  the  ends  of  the  chain  will  clear  the  floor.  The 
cow  loses  the  power  of  holding  up  her  milk,  and  after 

a  few  trials  will  forget  the  habit.” - That  cows  do  hold 

up  their  milk,  every  one  who  has  had  any  experience 
knows  to  his  sorrow.  But  still  it  is,  to  say  the  least, 


doubtful  whether  cows  have  the  power  of  holding  up  or 
letting  down  the  milk  voluntarily.  It  is  more  likely  that 
the  muscles  refuse  to  relax,  from  nervous  excitement, 
rather  than  from  a  mere  act  of  the  will.  And  if  so,  any¬ 
thing  that  will  soothe  the  cow,  such  as  kind  words,  ora 
mess  of  palatable  food,  would  be  the  proper  remedy. 

Mitle-JBoiaiadL  Calf. — Jas.  Wilson,  Fond 
du  Lac,  Wis.,  has  some  calves  that  are  hide-bound,  and 
wants  a  remedy.  There  is  no  better  remedy  than  oil- 
meal,  which  will  act  as  a  gentle  laxative  on  the  bowels 
and  remove  the  causes  of  the  disease.  . 

Blorse  that  will  isot  JLeatl. — Wm.i 
Johnson,  Benton,  Tenn.,  asks  how  to  make  a  horse  lead. 
If  the  horse  drags  on  the  halter,  or  stops  and  pulls  back, 
take  him  by  the  head  close  to  the  jaws,  and  stand  back 
against  the  shoulder.  If  ho  objects  to  go  then,  touch 
him  behind  with  a  light  switch.  With  patience  you  will 
persuade  him  to  start,  and  with  a  little  practice  ho  will 
keep  up  with  his  leader. 

SIJNSSBiW  MIJAflBlUdS.  —  To  many  of 
our  readers,  the  following  will  not  be  new,  as  multitudes 
have  received  this  or  a  similar  document.  To  others,  it 
will  be  a  curiosity,  as  it  is  a  fair  sample  of  a  great  variety 
of  letters  used  by  the  “  Queer  ”  swindlers : 

New  Yoke,  June  9th,  1871. 

l)EAr.  Sir. Your  favor  rec’d.  I  have  concluded  to  take 
you  into  my  confidence,  and  I  here  beg  of  yon  for  God’s 
sake  not  to  betray  me.  I  have  at  last  got  hold  of  the  right 
thing,  and  all  I  want  is  a  very  few  true  men.  and  I  guaran¬ 
tee  we  can  eacli  make  a  fortune  in  6  months.  I  was  trained 
up  as  an  Engraver  from  bsyhoocl.  and  after  executing  many 
plates  for  different  banks,  1  was  employed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  on  the  Treasury  Notes.  My  last  work  was  the  engrav¬ 
ing  of  the  plates  for  the  1,  2.  5,  and  10  dollar  notes  of  the  old 
Greenbacks  issued  in  1863.  These  bills  are  still  in  circula¬ 
tion,  and  I  can  refer  you  to  them  as  evidence  of  my  skill. 
When  I  had  the  plates  completed.  Sec’ty  Chase  publicly 
complimented  me  as  the  most  skillful  engraver  in  the  U.  S. 
Shortly  after  this,  however,  I  was  removed  to  make  place 
for  a  political  favorite,  and  I  then  vowed  I  would  never  die 
until  I  got  square  with  the  Government.  I  have  been  at 
work  for  years  in  secret,  and  I  now  have  produced  counter¬ 
feits  of  the  1,2,  5,  and  10  dollar  plates  winch  are  absolutely 
perfect  I  have  printed  a  large  stock  of  bills  which  I  want 
to  sell  immediately.  I  use  nothing  but  the  very  best  paper, 
and  the  Dies.  Signatures,  and  every  tiling  are  so  perfect 
as  to  defy  detection.  I  know  there  is  a  flood  of  spurious 
money  afloat  which  I  would  not  advise  you  to  touch  but  I 
solemnly  swear  no  one  can  detect  these  bills.  Only  keep 
perfectly  sober,  and  I  pledge  you  my  word  you  can  have  no 
trouble.  I  have  the  money  done  up  in  packages  of  $250  and 
over,  all  properly  assorted,  and  I  will  sell  it  for  10  per  cent. 
If  you  mean  business,  come  on  here  to  1,210  Broadway,  and 
inquire  in  the  Stationery  store,  which  I  carry  on  as  a  cover, 
and  you  will  find  me.  Do  not  mention  the  nature  of  your 
business  to  any  one,  for  1  am  in  high  standing  here.  Just 
mention  the  password  “  Ink,"  and  I  will  know  it  is  yon. 
When  von  come  bring  money  enough  to  buy  a  large  stock, 
as  I  guarantee  when  you  see  the  money  you  will  liny  all  yon 
can.  If  you  can  not  come  on,  let  me  know,  and  I  will  send 
you  the  money  on  receipt  of  the  price,  for  I  must  get  my 
stock  off  at  once.  To  favor  you,  I  will  send  you  $250  for 
$10  only,  and  von  can  pay  me  $15  when  you  pass  it.  I  will 
sell  you  a  $500  package  for  $18  cash  and  $30  after,  or  $1,C09 
for  $32  down  and  $60  after.  If  you  take  a  $5,000  package, 
I  will  send  it  for  $120,  and  von  .can  pay  $300  after.  Always 
send  me  National  Bank  bills.  I  can  make  Greenbacks 
enough.  You  can  send  the  money  simply  folded  in  a  letter, 
well  sealed,  and  plainly  addressed  to  me.  I  will  send  tile 
money  in  such  a  way  that  no  one  will  suspect  it  is  money, 
and  you  need  have  no  fears  whatever.  It  you  do  not  hap¬ 
pen  to  have,  the  money  ready  when  you  write,  don’t  delay, 
but  tell  me  how  much  you  want,  and  I  will  send  it  by  Ex¬ 
press,  C.  0.  D.,  and  you  can  have  the  money  ready  to  pav 
tlie  Express  Agent  ivlien  it  arrives.  Now,  my  dear  sir,  1 
ao-ain  implore  you  to  use  the  utmost  secrecy  in  this  business. 
Do  not  mention  it  to  your  dearest  friend,  and  while  you  re¬ 
main  faithful  to  me  I  solemnly  swear  to  be  true  to  you. 

Yours,  in  Truth  and  Sincerity, 

C.  EMERSON. 

This  time,  as  a  blind,  be  sure  to  address 

Miss  Bei.le  Vernon,  1210  Broadway, 
and  I  will  certainly  get  the  letter. 

P.  S— Send  money  by  express,  if  possible. 

By  sending  out  a  great  number  of  such  letters,  now  ana 
then  one  of  them  reaches  a  person  green  enough  and  dis¬ 
honest  enough  to  respond.  If  money  is  sent,  of  course  it 
is  never  heard  from.  If  a  C.  O.  D.  box  is  sent,  the  recip¬ 
ient  finds,  after  paying  the  bill,  and  going  to  a  secret 
place  to  open  the  parcel,  that  he  has  only  old  paper,  saw¬ 
dust,  etc.  If  he  calls,  lie  is  taken  to  a  private  room, 
stripped  c->f  all  his  money,  usually  by  the  aid  of  a  bogus 
policeman,  or  he  is  shown  a  box  of  real  money,  and 
given  another  bogus  one.  In  any  case,  he  dare  not  com¬ 
plain,  as  he  has  himself  tried  to  deal  in  counterfeits.  Sim¬ 
ilar  letters  to  the  above  are  signed  Win.  Webb,  alias  D. 
A.  Mason,  1210  Broadway.  Letters  like  these  are 
sent  to  those  who  answer  the  following  advertisement, 
which  we  are  sorry  to  see  in  newspapers  that  claim  to 
bo  respectable  and  reliable : 

A  MILLION  DOLLARS. 

Shrewd  but  quiet  men  can  make  a  fortune  by  revealing 

the  secret  of  the  business  to  no  one. 

Address  G.  ESEkmUI, 

ma  20  4w  ”  1210  Broadway,  New  York. 

Conrad  Long,  hailing  from  the  same  place  (and  doubtless 
tlic  same  operator),  sends  neatly  printed  gilt  certificates 
stating  that  so  and  so  have  drawn  “  solid  gold  watches, 
valued  at  $200,”  in  a  Spanish  Policy,  Which  will  be  for¬ 
warded  on  receipt  of  the  usual  5  per  cent— but  said  Long 
is  just  leaving  for  Spain,  and  the  money  must  be  sent 
by  mail  to  Mr.  Edward  Miller,  bis  appointed  agent  for  the 
United  States.  What  surprises  us  most  is  that  many  people 
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have  faith  enough  in  this  humbug  to  ask  us  to  receive  the 
prizes  and  forward  them,  for  which  trouble  they  will  pay 
us  a  commission.  The  “  Spanish  policy,”  advertised  at 
many  places,  is  a  pure  swindle . We  have  always  sup¬ 

posed  that  the  good  people  of  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y., 
were  too  intelligent  to  harbor  a  “gift  enterprise  like 
that  announced  by  “O.  J.  Stickles,  Manager.”  Canton, 
N.  Y.  If  he  does  all  and  just  as  he  promises,  the  scheme 
is  not  a  whit  more  nor  less  than  a  lottery,  and  will  be  let 
alone  severely  by  all  respectable  people.  We  have  a  lot 
of  tickets,  sent  us  by  generous  subscribers,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  promises  made,  ought  to  draw  lots  of  farms, 
sewing  machines,  casters,  center-tables,  etc.,  etc.  We 

haven’t  room  to  store  so  many  things,  Mr.  Stickles  1 . 

100,000  people  are  invited  to  invest  $10  each  in  a  “  Grand 
Gift  Concert,”  at  Louisville,  Ky.  If  so  many  wrong¬ 
headed  people  can  be  found,  10  are  to  have  prizes  of 
$1,000  and  upward  ;  243  of  $200  to  $000 ;  416  of  $100,  and 
99,27  9  contributors  are  to  get  nothing  at  all ,  except  the 
assurance  that  if  any  thing  is  left  “after  paying  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  enterprise,  and  making  the  distribution  of 
the  gifts,”  “  the  balance  will  be  appropriated  to  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  Free  Library  in  Louisville.”  Had  not 
these  99,279  persons,  in  which  class  the  reader  will  most 
likely  be  found,  better  keep  their  money,  and  let  the  721, 
among  whom  the  reader  will  most  likely  not  be  found, 
put  up  the  $1,000,000  required  to  give  them  a  chance  to 
draw  $550,000?  This  affair— a  pure  lottery — is  an  out¬ 
crop  of  the  San  Francisco  enterprise,  managed  by  the 

same  party,  who,  of  course,  finds  it  to  pay  him . E.  F. 

Rogers,  131  Nassau  St.,  alias  H.  J.  Worth,  4  Broadway, 
quondam  31  Park  Row,  is  sending  letters  all  over  the 
country,  offering  to  each  person  addressed,  a  ticket  in 
the  Royal  Havana  Lottery,  which  draws  every  Saturday, 
that  will  surely  draw7  $1,000  for  each  $1  said  persons  in¬ 
vest— which  letters  show  the  said  so-called  Rogers,  alias 
Worth,  to  be  a  swindler,  intending  to  pocket  all  money 
received,  or  a  fool  to  sell  thousands  of  people  the  certain¬ 
ty  of  getting  $1,000  for  $1,  instead  of  taking  these  chances 
himself,  or  a  liar  in  pretending  to  know  what  tickets  will 
surely  draw  prizes.  Our  generous  friend  Young,  editor  of 
the  Saratoga  Sentinel,  claims  to  be  too  poor  to  raise  the 
dollar  or  two,  and  kindly  offers  to  go  halves  with  us  in 
the  prize  offered,  if  we  will  advance  the  said  dollar  or 
two,  and  receive  the  $1,000  or  $2,000.  Tkanks,  friend 
Y.,  but  we  are  too  poor  also,  to  spare  $1,  even,  for  such 
an  investment.  Can’t  you  divide  the  cost  with  us,  and 
send  along  a  50c.  stamp?  Please  bring  it  down,  and 
when  we  get  the  prize  we'll  go  out.  on  a  bender  and  order 

one  ice-cream  and  two  spoons,  regardless  of  expense _ 

A  Michigan  swindler,  with  more  names  and  hailing 
places  than  we  can  print,  sends  out  circulars  and  adver¬ 
tisements  with  great  promises  of  wages,  profits,  etc.,  to 
those  who  will  send  him  from  $1  to  $10,  for  rights,  reci¬ 
pes,  etc.,  including  “Safety  Oil,”  etc.  He,  of  course, 
pockets  the  money,  and  if  any  victim  takes  the  trouble  to 
follow  him,  he  has  changed  his  name  and  place.  We 

have  frequenlly  exposed  him,  his  humbug  oil,  etc . 

Mr.  I).  Miller  &  Co..  Philadelphia,  pretends  to  offer  100,000 
gold  watches,  etc.,  worth  $100  each  and  less,  for  $1.25 
each,  which  is  all  bosh.  He  -will  give  you  nothing  for 
$1.25  which  does  not  pay  him  a  round  profit  at  that  price, 
j*  there  were  not  many  foolish  people,  he  could  not  pay 
his  printer . We  are  in  continual  receipt  of  the  cir¬ 

culars  and  flaming  sheets  of  perambulating  Doctors,  of 
immense  pretensions,  who  advertise  a  place  of  business 
at  some  central  point,  usually  at  the  West,  and  announce 
visits  at  specified  places  on  particular  days.  Some  of 
them  give  hundreds  of  names  as  references,  and  reports 
of  scores  of  cases  of  remarkable  cures.  These  are  too 
numerous  to  describe  in  detail.  We  say  positively,  that 
one  and  all  of  these  Doctors  are  outrageous  quacks.  The 
names  given  are  usually  fictitious ;  those  of  well-known 
persons  arc  used  without  permission,  and  the  few  cer¬ 
tificates  that  are  genuine,  when  any  are,  are  from  weak, 
nervous  people  who  have  been  cured  of  some  imaginary 
disease  by  their  faitli  in  the  pretentious  claims  of  the 
quacks.  Any  man  advertising  to  cure  “Cancers,”  is  a 
swindler.  See  our  remarks  on  this  subject  last  month, 
p.240.  We  are  asked  our  opinion  of  California  Wine  Bit¬ 
ters,  Vinegar  Iridin,  and  ahundred  other  nostrums.  Ans.  : 
If  you  have  a  mean,  slicep-killing  dog,  which  you  are  too 
tender-hearted  to  get  rid  of  by  cutting  his  tail  oft'  close 
behind  his  ears,  make  believe  he  is  sick,  and  dose  him 
with  any  one  of  these  advertised  medicines.  Caution  : 
Keep  the  bottles,  boxes,  or  packages  in  a  safe  place  where 
no  human  being  can,  by  any  possible  mistake,  swallow 
any  of  the  stuff.  N.  B. — This  includes  each  and  every 
advert:  ed  medicine,  lotion,  bitters,  soothing  sirup,  nerve 
antidote,  electrical  sure-curc,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc., 
etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. — no  matter  how  finely  put  up  in  glass 
or  gilt  parcels.  You  have  our  opinion,  founded  on  much 
study  and  observation,  and  we  have  looked  into  medical 
science  as  much  as  half  the  doctors,  and  all  the  quacks 

in  the  country . There  is  no  photographic  apparatus 

for  $i,  or  for  $5,  that  will  take  pictures  worth  a  penny. 
West  Virginians,  and  many  other  people  elsewhere,  will 


do  well  to  heed  this  and  save  their  money.  The  name  of 
the  sellers  of  such  things  is  legion . The  “Arabian  Se¬ 

cret”  seller,  recently  exposed  in  these  columns,  has  gone 
over  to  New  Jersey,  and  taken  a  new  name  and  P.  O.  ... 
The  “New  York  Cash  Prize  Company  ”  is  still  catching 
greenhorns,  but  will  not  take  in  many  editors,  unless 
cash  goes  with  orders  for  advertisements  “direct,”  and 
then  only  those  who  sell  space  to  all  paying  comers. 

. Here  comes  another  “Academy  of  Music,”  in 

Charleston,  S.  C.,  to  be  given  some  one  of  the 
£50,000  people,  who  are  asked  to  contribute  $5 
each  to  the  “South  Carolina  Land  and  Emigration  Asso¬ 
ciation.”  One  person  in  seventy  is  offered  a  prize  of 
from  ten  dollars  to  an  Academy  of  Music.  Every  good 
singer,  who  wants  such  a  building,  and  knows  he  will 
draw  it,  better  walk  up  and  put  down  five  dollars.  Of 
course,  {‘17,590  other  persons,  who  don’t  want  any 
prize,  and  can’t  get  any,  will  help  him  buy  the  building 

by  giving  $5  each . If  not  satisfied  with  the  above, 

and  you  know  how  to  keep  a  hotel,  there  is  a  “  Caroline 
County  Land  Association,”  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  offering 
you  the  Leprerre  Hotel  in  Denton,  Md.,  “worth"  $25,- 
000,  that  only  asks  you  to  give  $2,  to  have  one  chance  in 

fifty  thousand  to  draw  said  hotel . Or,  for  $2,  Omaha, 

Neb.,  offers  you  one  chance  in  nineteen  thousand ,  to  get  a 
cash  prize  of  $20,000,  all  for  the  benefit  of  a  public  li¬ 
brary  ! . Or,  for  the  same  money,  you  can  have  one 

chance  in  fifty  thousand ,  at  a  Fruit  Farm,  in  Iowa  City, 

“  valued  at  $30,000.” . Or,  for  $3,  you  can  have  one 

chance  in  two  hundred  and  thirty  four  thousand  at  the 
Patt.ison  Market,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  valued  at  $100,000 1 

. Or,  for  $5,  you  can  have  one  chance  in  a  million , 

more  or  less,  to  become  the  proprietor  of  the  “New 

Memphis  Theater.” . Or,  for  $5,  yon  can  have  a 

similar  chance  in  a  “  Monument  to  the  Confederate  Dead 
of  Georgia,”  in  nine  hundred  acres  of  land  in  Lincoln 
County,  Ga.,  and  in  a  prize  of  $10,000  LT.  S.  greenbacks. 
Query  :  Will  the  deceased,  or  their  friends,  like  this  com¬ 
mingling  of  Federate  and  Confederate  affairs  ?  Ifyou  don’t 
like  any  of  the  above  “  Splendid  Chances,”  our  Humbug 
Drawer  can  supply  any  quantity  of  others,  in  any  one  of 
which  you  will  be  a  trifle  more  likely  to  draw  a  prize 
than  you  will  be  to  be  buried  in  the  moon,  with  a  green- 
cheese  monument  a  mile  high.  But .  chance  is  a  great 
thing;  so  hand  over  the  money.  The  operators  will  be 
profited,  i-f  y-o-u  a-r-e  n-o-t . A  late  swindle,  becom¬ 

ing  quite  common,  is  that  of  writing  to  a  distant  man 
(or  woman),  and  telling  him  (or  her)  that  some  relative 
or  person  of  the  same  name  has  recently  died,  leaving 
considerable  property,  and  that  the  operator  has  strong 
reason  to  believe  that  the  person  addressed  is  entitled 
to  quite  a  slice  of  the  estate,  and  that  $5,  or  $10,  or  $20 
will  pay  the  said  operator,  who  claims  to  be  an  “Attorney 
at  Law,”  for  looking  up  the  matter.  Several  thousands  of 
such  letters  are  being  scattered  over  the  country.  They 
catch  a  good  many  dollars.  These  swindlers  are  located 
all  over  the  country,  and  only  address  persons  living  at  a 
distance.  This  is  a  shrewd  dodge,  and  many  quite  sen¬ 
sible  people  are  caught  by  it. 

ScolyBMSis. —  “ T.  B.  II.,”  Hillsboro,  N.  C., 
sowed  some  Scolymus  this  spring,  and  it.  is  now  running 
to  seed.  He  asks  if  the  root  will  be  good  after  the  seed 
has  formed. - With  us  it  does  not  flower  the  first  sea¬ 

son.  We  should  think  that,  like  parsnip  and  carrot,  the 
root  would  be  worthless  after  it  had  produced  seed. 
Still,  as  in  its  native  country  the  Scolymus  is  perennial, 
it  may.  after  seeding,  form  a  supply  of  new  roots.  This 
is  a  matter  in  which  we  have  had  no  experience,  and  wo 
hope  T.  B.  H.  will  tell  us  what  the  result  is  in  his  case. 

II sitting'  Cions. — “  A.  J.  W.,”  Port  Gibson, 
Miss.  One  great  object  in  cutting  cions  in  early  winter, 
is  to  be  able  to  graft  at  any  convenient  season.  If  the 
cions  be  dormant,  we  can  extend  the  season  of  grafting 
over  several  weeks,  but  if  we  delay  cutting  them  until 
the  time  for  grafting  arrives,  the  business  must  be  hur¬ 
ried  up.  If  vegetation  has  started  in  the  cion,  the  check 
it  receives  in  removal  from  the  tree  is  likely  to  prove 
fatal  to  it.  Cions  may  be  cut  at  any  t  ime  during  the  period 
in  which  the  plant  is  perfectly  at  rest.  The  growth  of 
the  previous  season  should  be  taken.  The  question 
“ How  dry  should  the  cions  be?”  we  suppose  refers  to 
the  keeping  of  them.  The  object  should  be  to  preserve 
the  natural  moisture  ;  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  shrivel, 
nor  should  they  be  wet  and  water-soaked. 

ill« istg  Cow. — Y.  C.  Smith,  Car- 
bondale,  Pa.,  asks  bow  a  liard-milking  cow  can  be  made 
to  milk  easy.  If  the  difficulty  is  natural  to  the  cow  and 
there  is  no  stricture  in  the  orifice  of  the  teat  resulting 
from  disease,  we  do  not  think  there  is  any  remedy.  We 
should  feed  the  cow  for  the  butcher.  If  the  trouble  has 
been  caused  by  garget  or  inflammation  of  the  udder  that 
has  resulted  in  stricture,  or  partial  closing  of  the  milk 
passage,  it  maybe  removed  by  cutting.  The  operation, 


however,  is  a  delicate  one,  and  we  would  rather  not  per¬ 
form  it  unless  the  cow  is  a  valuable  one. 

1F©ms-  JLiaanias  sat  a  BSIs-aln. — William 

Woodzell,  of  Bath  Co.,  Ya.,  writes  that  he  has  two  sheep 
that  had  four  lambs  eacli  this  spring.  The  year  before 
they  had  three  each.  Seven  of  this  spring’s  lambs  are 
still  alive  and  doing  well.  We  have  known  frequent  in¬ 
stances  of  common  Jong-wooled  sheep  having  four  lambs 
at  a  birth.  But  it  is  not  a  habit  that  it  is  desirable  to 
perpetuate  in  breeding  ewes.  We  Kke  good,  strong 
ewes  to  have  twins,  but  not  triplets  or  quartets. 

BtelsaJive  Nutritive  Value  of  Slkim- 
med  Milk  ami  Corn-Meal. — “A.  S.  S.”  We 

can  not  answer  this  question  any  more  than  we  can  tell 
(as  many  pretend  to  do),  how  much  bread  is  as  nutritious 
as  a  pound  of  beef.  One  thing  we  do  know,  skimmed 
milk  and  corn-meal  together  are  better  for  hogs  than 
either  alone.  If  you  can  get  10  cents  per  gallon  for  the 
skimmed  milk  on  the  farm ,  it  will  pay  better  to  sell  it 
than  to  feed  it  to  bogs. 

A  Neglected  Orchard.  —  “  Lowery,” 
Jasper  Co.,  Tcnn.,  lias  an  orchard  of  some  twelve  acres, 
which,  having  been  used  as  a  camping  ground  by  both 
armies  during  the  war,  and  neglected  since,  is  in  a  bad 
condition.  He  rightly  concludes  that  the  orchard  needs 
both  manuring  and  pruning,  and  asks  advice.  Pruning 
may  be  done  at  almost  any  time,  except  in  early  spring, 
when  vegetation  is  vigorous,  and  in  winter,  when  the 
limbs  are  frozen.  The  wounds  should  be  covered  with 
melted  grafting  wax.  The  amount  of  pruning  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  condition  of  each  individual  tree.  Re¬ 
move  limbs  that  cross  and  crowd  each  other,  and  leave 
the  top  open  to  light  and  air.  Manure  may  be  applied  in 
autumn  and  winter :  good,  well-rotted  stable  manure  is 
best.  Lime  and  ashes  applied  before  the  manure,  and 
forked  in  around  the  trees,  will  be  found  useful.  If  the 
ground  has  run  np  to  briers  and  coarse  weeds,  a  flock  of 
sheep  will  do  good  service  in  reducing  them,  and  their 
droppings  will  help  fertilize  the  soil.  Tiie  sheep  should 
not  be  kept  in  the  orchard  during  winter,  as  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  green  food  they  may  gnaw  the  bark  of  the  trees. 

IFaeas. — “  H.  E.  C.”  says  bis  “  whole  neighbor¬ 
hood”  (but  doesn’t  mention  where)  is  infested  with 
fleas.  Pennyroyal  and  Tansy  have  been  recommended. 
We  should  try  Persian  Insect  Powder.  Will  any  one 
help  H.  E.  C.  ? 

Sirawlpertry  B^aiestaons. — A  subscriber 
(Athens,  Tenn.)  asks;  1.  What  strawberries  are  known  to 
succeed  best  on  red  clay,  in  the  South  ?  2.  In  strawberry 

culture,  fruit  is  the  main  object.  It  is  well  understood  that 
different  substances,  taken  as  food,  go  to  form  the  bones, 
flesh,  and  muscles  of  animal  bodies.  Is  this  true  of 
plants  ?  Do  certain  kinds  of  food  produce  vines  and 
leaves,  while  other  kinds  produce  fruit?  3.  What  kinds 
of  manure  are  found,  from  experience,  best  calculated  to 
produce  fruit?  4.  Is  it  well  authenticated  that  potash,  at 
the  rate  of  a  pound  to  a  barrel  of  water,  applied  twice  a 
week,  will  cause  plants  to  throw  out  large  quantities  of 
runners  and  produce  a  luxuriant  growth  of  vines  ?  And 
that  ammonia— sulphate  or  carbonate— at  the  same  rate, 
and  applied  in  the  same  way,  will  produce  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  fruit,  but  cause  the  fruit  to  ripen  late  ?  5.  Can 
these  substances  be  purchased  at  such  a  price  as  that 
their  nse  on  a  small  scale  will  ho  profitable?  6.  The 
new  plants  of  some  varieties  seem  disinclined  to  take 
root.  What  treatment  will  be  likely  to  help  the  matter  ? 
- Answer. — 1.  The  Wilson  succeeds  almost  every¬ 
where.  Upon  a  clay  soil  we  should  try  Jucunda  and 
Tfiomplic  (le  Gaud  and  Napoleon  III.  2.  Practically,  the 
parallel  between  plants  and  animals  does  not  hold.  You 
can  not  have  fruit  without  an  abundance  of  healthy  foli¬ 
age.  3.  Well-rotted  stable  manure,  especially  that  from 
cattle,  is  best.  4.  Potash  is  excellent  for  the  strawberry. 
A  vigorous  plant  will  produce  an  abundance  of  runners. 
Ammoniacal  manures  are  also  useful.  5.  Potash  is  most 
readily  obtained  in  the  form  of  ashes,  and  Peruvian 
gnano  is  the  cheapest  form  of  ammonia.  6.  Probably 
the  surface  is  too  dry.  Put  on  a  mulch.  If  ®ur  friend 
will  use  plenty  of  good  manure,  lie  need  not  trouble 
himself  about  fertilizing,  for  fruit  especially. 

Tomato  'Wine. — “  J-  G.  B.,”  Rulpsvillc,  Pa. 
We  do  not  know  how  t®  make  “  a  good  wine  ”  out  of  to¬ 
matoes,  mid  do  not  believe  that  it  can  be  done.  We 
have  seen  a  miserable,  sweet,  alcoholic  liquid  made  from 
tomatoes,  and  we  thought  it  an  insult  to  a  respectable! 
vegetable  to  put  it  to  such  a  use. 

Seal*  in  Slaeep. — H.  S.  Burris,  Clinton, 
Mo.  When  this  disease  affects  a  flock,  the  closest  atten¬ 
tion  is  required,  or  it  will  spread  ;  flies  will  “  blow  ”  t ho 
affected  parts,  maggots  will  breed,  and  the  sheep  perish 
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most  miserably.  To  cure  and  prevent,  use  common  mer¬ 
curial  ointment  mixed  with  four  times  its  bulk  of  lard, 
rub  it  on  the  skin  in  a  liue  from  the  poll  to  the  tail,  and 
on  lines  four  inches  apart  on  the  sides  of  the  animal.  A 
mixture  of  lard,  sulphur,  and  carbolic  acid,  in  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  one  hundred  parts  of  lard,  twenty-five  of  sulphur, 
and  one  of  pure  acid,  may  be  rubbed  on  the  sores,  and 
the  flies  will  be  kept  oft'.  Common  creosote  may  be  used 
in  place  of  the  acid,  doubling  the  quantity. 

Glycerine. — “M.  L.,”  Jersey  Shore.  We  do 
not  know  “how”  glycerine  can  be  used  in  ‘  sealing 
canned  fruits.”  Can  any  body  tell  her  ? 

Plaster.  —  W.  P.  Tate,  Clearfield,  Pa., 
wants  to  know  how  to  use  plaster.  Plaster  for  corn 
should  not  be  used  in  the  hill ;  it  should  be  scattered 
over  the  corn  when  a  foot  high,  a  handful  to  three  or  four 
hills  ;  it  acts  best  in  moist  weather,  and  when  the  leaves 
are  damp  with  dew  or  rain.  It  is  now,thought  best  to 
plaster  clover  early  in  the  spring,  and  again  when  it 
covers  the  ground,  using  fifty  lbs.  per  acre  each  time. 

Alfalfa. — J.  R.  R.  Moore,  Worcester  Co., 
Ml.,  asks  about  alfalfa  or  Chili  clover,  and  where  the 
seed  can  be  procured.  It  is  Lucern,  and  nothing  more. 
Having  been  cultivated  for  ages  by  the  Spaniards  as  a 
forage  plant,  it  was  doubtless  introduced  by  them  into 
their  American  colonies,  north  and  south.  The  seed  can 
bo  procured  at  any  seed  store  for  about  fifty  cents  per 
pound.  Twenty  pounds  broadcast,  or  nine  pounds  in 
drills,  nine  inches  apart,  is  the  quantity  per  acre. 

Inline  vs.  Ashes.—  A  correspondent  from 
Nottoway  Co.,  Va.,  asks  how  much  ashes  (unleached) 
would  be  equal  to  a  bushel  of  lime.  This  is  like  asking 
how  much  cheese  a  pound  of  butter  is  equal  to.  A  bushel 
of  ashes  contains,  in  eighty  pounds  of  weight,  from  thirty 
to  sixty  pounds  of  lime,  hut  it  is  not  in  the  condition  in 
which  it  is  used  in  agriculture,  viz.,  quicklime  ;  and  the 
things  are  therefore  not  comparable.  Ashes  are  valuable 
for  the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  they  contain  ;  lime 
for  its  solvent  action  on  all  vegetable  and  many  mineral 
substances.  The  commercial  value  of  ashes  is  donhle 
that  of  lime  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

Dockiiig  Lambs.— Isaac  S.  Batclitel,  Stark 
Co.,  Ohio,  docks  his  iambs  as  follows:  He  takes  them 
between  his  logs  with  the  rump  before  him,  holds  the 
tall  between  the  thumb  and  two  fingers,  pressing  up  the 
skin  as  much  as  possible ;  then,  with  a  stout  pair  of 
shears,  cuts  off  the  tail  about  two  inches  from  the  root. 
He  continues  the  pressure  until  the  blood  “clots,”  when 
the  bleeding  will  stop.  We  wonld  suggest  the  applica 
tion  of  blue  vitriol  (sulphate  of  copper),  powdered,  which 
not  only  cauterizes  the  wound,  but  keeps  off  the  flies. 
The  additional  pain  is  only  momentary.  The  earlier 
docking  is  performed,  the  better. 

Harvesting  Feannts.  —  J.  H.  Yarnall. 
Peanuts  are  usually  harvested  immediately  after  the  first 
frost,  but  where  it  is  desirable  to  get  the  crop  to  market 
early,  they  are  sometimes  pulled  earlier.  The  later  the 
crop  can  grow,  the  greater  the  yield  of  nuts,  while  on  the 
other  hand,  the  vines  are  more  valuable  as  forage  if  pull¬ 
ed  and  cured  before  they  are  touched  by  frost. 

Oxford,  Pa.,  Fair. — “T.  F.  W.”  Wc  do 

not  publish  articles  of  the  kind  you  sent  unless  the  name 
of  the  writer  is  attached.  It  would  seem  to  be  as  easy  to 
write  a  full  ^nmc  as  to  append  initials. 

Currant  Worms. — W.  G.  Barton,  Salem, 
Mass.,  writes  that  he  finds  air-slaked  lime  a  “  sure  cure  ” 
for  the  worms  that  attack  the  foliage  of  the  currant  and 

gooseberry _ C.  A.  Morse,  Leominster,  Mass.,  nses  with 

equal  success  a  solution  of  one  ounce  of  copperas  (snl- 
phate  of  iron)  in  a  gallon  of  water.  By  “  surface  applica¬ 
tion”  in  the  article  referred  to,  the  surface  of  the  soil 
wa3  intended. 

A  Lactometer. — A.  M.  Walker,  Randolph, 
Wis.,  made  use  of  the  tubular  portion  of  the  chimney  of 
a  German  student’s  lamp,  and  closed  one  end  by  filling 
the  cover  of  a  tin  box  with  wetted  plaster  of  Paris,  and 
setting  the  tube  in  it.  He  attached  a  strip  of  paper  grad¬ 
uated  to  100  parts,  as  a  scale,  and  had  a  serviceable  milk 
tester.  The  hint  may  he  of  use  to  those  who  live  far 
away  from  druggists  and  glass-dealers. 

Mow  Long  will  Scents  Keep?—1 “R. 

G.  L.”  asks  to  what  age  do  certain  seeds  arrive  “be¬ 
fore  they  become  valueless  ?” — Much  depends  upon  how 
they  are  kept.  The  practical  point,  and  probably  what 
our  correspondent  wishes  to  know,  is  the  age  to  which 
they  may  be  kept  and  still  be  sown  with  the  probability 
o?  their  germinating.  Various  tables  of  this  kind  have 


been  published,  the  English  and  French  authors  differing 
widely.  Of  those  mentioned  by  our  correspondent, 
onion  and  parsnip  are  only  safe  for  one  year:  carrot  and 
sago,  for  two  years  ;  cabbage  and  turnip  for  four  years  ; 
beet,  squash,  and  cucumber,  from  five  to  ten  years. 

Green  Satssl  Marl. — Chas.  L.  Smith, 
Rahway.  Marl  may  be  applied  to  grass  lands  with  bene¬ 
fit  in  quantities  of  from  one  to  five  tons,  or  even  more, 
per  acre.  One  ton  or  thereabouts  is  generally  applied 
annually  for  three  or  four  years  in  succession  ,  when  its 
effects  become  less  apparent,  a  dressing  of  lime  is  found 
to  restore  the  fertility.  It  is  best  to  haul  the  marl  during 
winter  and  deposit  it  m  heaps,  and  let  it  be  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere  until  spring,  when  it  is  spread.  We 
lately  saw  a  field  that  had  been  dressed  with  one  ton  of 
marl  per  acre  three  years  ago  :  the  good  effects  were 
abundantly  visible  in  a  heavy  growth  of  clover,  while  on 
undressed  land,  adjoining,  the  clover  was  decidedly  poor. 
A  shovelful  put  into  the  hill  in  planting  potatoes  is  found 
to  he  very  beneficial. 

Follen.— “J  I\  S.,”  Springfield,  Mo.  The 
package  of  yellow  dust  sent  is  the  pollen  from  the  flow¬ 
ers  of  some  pine  ;  showers  of  this  pollen  often  fall,  and 
to  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  they  are  the  cause  of 
much  fear,  many  imagining  that  it  is  sulphur,  and  that  it 
is  the  forerunner  of  some  terrible  calamity. 

Fowl  a  si  Use  Fool. -  A  Subscriber,  Clif¬ 
ford,  Pa.,  wants  a  cure  for  foul  in  the  feet  of  cows.  This 
disease  is  most  often  caused  by  uncieanliness.  In  such 
cases,  cleanliness  will  produce  a  cure,  assisted  by  an  as¬ 
tringent  lotion  or  ointment.  Wash  perfectly  clean  with 
carbolic  soap  and  water,  and  especially  between  the 
claws  of  the  hoof.  Apply  an  ointment  of  lard  four  parts, 
sulphate  of  iron  and  sulphur,  finely  ground,  one  part 
each ;  smear  the  raw  or  suppurating  parts  with  it,  and 
keep  the  cows  in  a  clean,  dry  stable.  If  the  cows  are  out 
of  health,  give  half  a  pound  of  Glauber  salts  and  one 
ounce  of  sulphur  afterwards,  daily  for  a  week.  The  sul¬ 
phur  may  be  administered  with  some  salt. 

Lime  on  Oat  $tnl»1»lo. — I.  G.  Barger, 
Clearfield  Co.,  Pa.,  would  like  to  know  how  to  apply  lime 
to  oat  stubble  which  is  to  be  plowed  for  wheat,  and  the 
proper  quantity.  Lime  must  he  kept  near  the  surface, 
therefore  it  must  not  be  plowed  in.  When  the  last  plow¬ 
ing  is  finished,  spread  the  lime  on  the  plowed  ground  and 
harrow  it  in.  Fifty  bushels  per  acre  is  the  usual  quanti¬ 
ty.  It  must  be  properly  slaked,  so  that  it  is  in  a  fine 
state  of  division,  or  its  full  value  will  not  he  secured. 
To  slake  it,  put  it  in  small  heaps  in  the  field  where  it  is 
to  he  used,  and  two  showers  of  rain  will  do  the  business. 

To  Kill  Milk- Weed.  —  W.  G.  Muthes, 
Okaman,  Minn.,  asks  how  to  destroy  milk-weed.  This 
is  a  difiicnlt  weed  to  kill  in  some  places,  in  others  it  docs 
not  seem  to  he  troublesome.  The  main  trouble  lies  in 
the  roots,  which  are  longand  penetrate  deeply.  It  can  not 
be  eradicated  without  labor  and  patience.  If  it  is  in 
large  patches,  we  would  mow  it  often  through  the  sum¬ 
mer,  and  plow  the  ground  in  the  fall,  carefully  picking 
up  the  pieces  of  root  brought  up  by  the  plow  or  harrow. 
If  in  small  patches,  we  would  dig  out  the  roots  with  the 
spade.  If  prevented  from  seeding  it  will  not  spread,  hilt, 
if  the  seeds  are  allowed  to  ripen,  they  will  scatter  widely. 

► 

How  to  get  Land  into  Grass. — 

“B.  D.  C.,”  Baltimore  Co.,  Md.,  has  five  acres  of  land 
which  he  wants  to  seed  to  grass,  part  for  a  lawn,  and  the 
remainder  for  feed  avid  hay  for  a  horse  and  cow.  The 
land  should  be  plowed  and  harrowed  fine,  with  plenty  of 
manure  well  incorporated ;  the  part  reserved  for  a  lawn 
should  be  leveled,  made  smooth,  and  sown  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  grass  seeds— for  instance,  one  bushel  of  red-top, 
four  quarts  of  blue-grass,  witli  a  little  white  clover,  say 
two  or  three  pounds  per  acre.  For  mowing  land  nothing 
is  better  than  six  quarts  of  timothy  and  a  peck  of  clover. 
If  the  land  is  inclined  to  be  wet,  replace  three  quarts 
of  the  timothy  with  a  peck  of  red-top. 

Tlaraslaing  irBaackwlaeat. — Harvesting 
buckwheat  is  subject  to  so  many  accidents,  and  must 
necessarily  he  done  at  so  short  a  notice,  that  it  is  valua¬ 
ble  to  know  any  plan  by  which  it  may  be  readily  and 
quickly  performed.  Where  it  must  be  thrashed  by  hand, 
a  floor  may  be  prepared  in  the  field  by  scraping  and  sweep¬ 
ing  a  piece  of  ground,  or  laying  down  sheets.  Lay  over 
this  a  bed  of  rails  an  incli  or  two  apart,  raised  from  the 
ground  sufficiently  to  make  room  for  the  grain  when  it  is 
thrashed.  On  these  rails  throw  the  straw  as  it  is  brought, 
from  the  stooks,  and  thrash  out  the  grain,  which  falls 
through  the  openings  between  the  rails.  The  straw  can 
thus  he  removed  and  separated  from  the  grain  very  quick¬ 
ly.  When  all  is  thrashed,  remove  ihe  rails,  and  ihegrain 
may  be  cleaned  on  tire  ground  if  desired,  without  rnov 


ing  it  to  the  barn.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  clean 
buckwheat,  as  soon  as  thrashed,  or  the  chaff,  being  damp 
will  heat  and  spoil  the  grain  in  a  few  hours. 

i’airots  and  Onions  on  Sandy 
Land.— George  Cassels,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  has  four 
acres  of  poor,  sandy  loam,  but  he  has  plenty  of  green 
manure.  He  asks  how  to  manage  so  as  to  put  onions 
and  carrots  in  next  year.  The  green  manure  must  he 
rotted,  by  piling  and  turning  several  times,  until  it  is  rc 
duced  to  a  fine  state.  Early  in  spring  the  land  should 
he  plowed  deeply,  the  manure  spread  as  abundantly  as 
possible— 25  two-horse  loads  per  acre  would  not  overdo 
it — and  the  land  cross-plowed  and  harrowed.  Another 
plowing  would  be  a  benefit,  when  the  ground  may  be 
harrowed,  the  seed  sowed,  and  a  rolling  given,  which 
will  compact  the  soil  and  secure  germination. 

Cora-Husking  Maclaine.— J.  T.  Rob¬ 
ertson,  McLaughlin’s  Store,  Pa.,  asks  if  there  has  been 

a  machine  invented  that  will  husk  corn  and  do  it  right. - 

A  husking  machine  is  advertised  in  the  Agriculturist  of 
this  month,  which  we  have  seen  in  operation  ;  if  under 
the  test  of  actual  work  in  the  field  it  acts  as  well  as  we 
have  seen  it  in  the  manufacturer’s  hands,  we  should  say 
it  is  a  valuable  machine. 

Thoraas’  SasiootkaBag  Harrow. — I. 

A.  Rogers  asks  what  we  know  of  Thomas’  smoothing 

harrow,  and  how  it  will  harrow  corn. - It  is  doubtless  a 

valuable  implement  for  finishing  the  surface  of  land  laid 
down  to  grass — when  free  from  stone.  It  does  not  work 
well  on  stony  land.  We  have  successfully  used  it  to  har¬ 
row  wheat  in  the  spring,  but  our  com  was  badly  injured 
by  it.  Others  have  used  it  satisfactorily. 

Farm  Gates.— A.  C.  Drury,  Copper  Creek, 
Ill.,  asks  if  there  is  a  patent  on  the  common  sliding-gate. 
There  is  a  patent  on  the  rollers  on  which  it  works.  The 
form  of  gate  and  the  sliding  movement  having  been  in 
common  use  for  many  years  hack,  we  should  say,  with¬ 
out  knowing  positively,  would  not  be  patentable.  It 
would  be  safer,  however,  to  he  certain  of  this  before 
using  it,  by  writing  to  the  Patent  Office,  Washington. 

FeediaBg  Fodder  Corn. — Chas.  Strange, 
Grass  Valley,  Pa.,  asks  how  fodder  corn  should  he  fed, 
whether  green  or  wilted.  He  says  his  grandfather,  when 
he  wanted  to  dry  up  a  cow,  used  to  put  her  in  a  lot  and 
feed  her  all  the  green  stalks  she  would  eat,  and  did 
not  milk  her  ;  in  a  few  days  she  would  he  dry.  If  this  is 
correct,  it  shows  that  we  nowadays  have  improved  on 
old-fashioned  modes,  for  we  feed  green  corn  fodder  and 
get  more  milk.  There  is  a  difference  in  opinion  among 
dairy  men  as  to  the  relative  value  of  wilted  and  fresh 
fodder,  hut  so  far  as  the  experience  of  the  writer  goes  in 
feeding,  and  in  our  conversations  with  dairy  men,  we 
have  learned  that,  it  is  best  to  feed  it  when  wilted  by 
some  hours’  exposure  to  the  sun.  What  is  cut  in  the 
morning  is  fed  at  night,  and  the  morning’s  feed  is  cut 
in  the  evening.  The  cows  eat  it  with  more  relish,  prob¬ 
ably  for  the  reason  that  fermentation  of  the  juices  has  oc¬ 
curred  to  some  extent. 

BL.'iisaEBg  Spittle  Figs  lay  Hand. — 

“ W.  H.  B.,”  Fremont,  O.,  writes:  “I  wish  to  inquire 
of  you,  or  some  of  the  many  readers  of  the  American 
Agriculturist ,  howto  raise  little  pigs  taken  from  the  sow, 
when  only  a  few  hours  old.  I  have  a  fine  sow  that  has 
bad  luck  raising  her  pigs,  and  I  have  tried  to  do  it  for 
her  by  feeding  the  pigs  cow’s  milk,  from  one  to  two  ta- 
blespoonfnls  every  hour,  using  for  one  lot  the  milk  of  a 
fresh  cow  ;  for  another  lot  that  of  a  cow  not  fresh.  But 
I  failed  in  both  cases.”  We  should  he  glad  to  hear  from 
our  readers.  Except  in  the  case  of  valuable  thorough¬ 
breds,  it  will  not  pay  to  raise  pigs  by  hand. 

Green  Fly  on  tke  Quince.— “H.  B. 

H.”  Use  strong  tobacco  water,  either  by  syringing  or 
bending  down  the  shoots  and  dipping  them. 

Hatter  Making. — Mrs.  N.  J.  Fisk,  of 
Minnesota,  sends  the  following  short  statement  of  her 
process  of  butter  making:  “I  first  rinse  the  pans  with 
cold  water,  then  pour  boiling  water  in  them  and  let  them 
scald  about  five  minutes,  then  pour  out  the  water  and 
turn  up  the  pans  to  dry.  Let  the  milk  stand  24  hours,  and 
then  skim  and  set  the  cream  in  a  coo!  place.  Churn 
every  other  day,  and  keep  the  churn  sweet  and  clean. 
Never  let  sour  milk  stand  in  a  wooden  churn.  Rinse  the 
butter  well,  salt  it,  and  stand  it  away  until  the  next  day  ; 
then  work  it  well,  until  no  more  brine  can  be  got  from 
it.  Work  fast,  and  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  its  being 
oily.”  The  directions  are  good  for  such  short  ones,  but  we 
would  add  :  Always  use  your  brains.  Good  butter  can  not 
be  made  in  a  variable  climate  by  any  fixed  rule.  Sometimes 
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milk  should  stand  only  12  hours,  and  sometimes  it.  will 
take  36  hours  for  the  cream  all  to  rise.  If  the  salt  is 
well  worked  in,  four  or  live  hours  is  as  good  as  all  night 
for  the  collection  of  the  brine.  In  working  the  butter 
over  the  second  time,  you  may  be  fast  or  slow,  according 
to  the  temperature.  In  cool  weather  speed  is  of  no  ad¬ 
vantage.  “  Wiping  ”  or  “  sopping  ”  the  butter  with  a  clamp 
cloth  is  a  good  way  to  get  the  moisture  out.  Never  let 
sour  milk  stand  (unnecessarily)  in  any  dairy  vessel,  and 
never  let  any  thing  stand  in  a  wooden  churn — except  sun¬ 
shine  and  fresh  air. 

Saintly  Uplln.ji.dLs  las  3s. W.  — 

Can  they  be  farmed  profitably?  asks  E.  Y.  T.,  Richmond, 

Indiana. - We  have  no  doubt  of  it.  Within  sixty  miles 

of  Chicago,  on  direct  railroad,  the  proprietors  of  such 
lands,  who  live  by  hunting  and  fishing,  do  it  from  choice, 
not  from  necessity.  Such  lands  will,  when  cleared,  grow 
excellent  clover,  and  that  is  the  key  to  all  other  crops. 
Around  Chicago  there  is  a  great  amount  of  such  land, 
and  occasionally  one  sees  a  good  farm  with  flourishing 
surroundings  in  the  midst  of  it.  The  adage,  “There  is 
more  in  the  man  than  there  is  in  the  land,”  will  apply 
here  with  force.  If  that  land,  unpromising  as  it  now 
looks  to  the  traveler  passing  through  it,  is  managed  well, 
its  favorable  locality  will  help  it  amazingly.  Sweet  po¬ 
tatoes,  round  potatoes,  rye,  clover,  corn,  and  the  dairy 
should  be  specialties.  And  we  do  not  doubt  that  lime 
could  be  procured  there  cheap  enough  to  give  a  dressing 
once  in  five  years.  Such  lands  in  other  localities  flourish 
abundantly,  but  not  without  proper  management  and 
manure 

IPniiiy  and  Is: a  in  a . — However  much  these 
two  articles  may  be  used  to  hide  deficiencies  and  cover 
up  faults  by  dishonest  tradesmen,  in  the  farmer’s  hands 
they  may  be  made  to  do  excellent  service.  Possibly  the 
wagon,  plows,  and  harrows  that  have  been  in  active  em¬ 
ployment  during  the  summer,  have  had  their  seams  or 
cracks  opened  by  the  sun’s  beat.  Now  is  the  time  to 
stop  those  cracks  or  seams  with  putty  and  a  touch  of 
paint,  before  the  fall  rains  soak  in  and  commence  to  rot 
the  wood.  Repeated  swelling  and  shrinking  do  serious 
injury  to  all  wooden  implements,  and  now,  while  they  are 
well  shrunk,  is  the  time  to  look  after  them  and  prevent 
the  swelling  which  will  occur  if  damp  or  wet  is  allowed 
to  penetrate.  Porks,  shovels,  axes,  and  all  tools  with 
wooden  handles,  should  be  rubbed  with  linseed  oil  while 
dry.  They  will  have  their  elasticity  preserved,  and  their 
durability  and  appearance  improved  thereby. 

Cnr«  of  Sfarness. — During-  the  busy  sea¬ 
son  harness  is  often  neglected,  and  for  want  of  cleaning 
becomes  coated  with  dust,  which  causes  it  to  dry  and  be¬ 
come  cracked.  It  is  then  on  the  road  to  ruin.  To  save 
it,  it  should  be  taken  apart,  every  buckle  should  be  un¬ 
loosed,  and  it  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  with  warm 
water  and  soap.  If  a  thorough  sponging  does  not  free  it 
from  the  glutinous  coating  derived  from  former  greasings 
with  improper  materials,  a  weak  lye  of  wood-ashes,  or  a 
solution  of  borax  or  soda,  may  be  used,  until  the  old 
grease  is  all  removed.  Then  wipe  the  surface,  and  while 
the  harness  is  still  damp,  coat  it  with  sweet-oil  until  no 
more  is  absorbed.  The  oil  will  displace  the  water,  thor¬ 
oughly  penetrating  the  substance  of  the  leather.  It  will 
thus  be  kept  pliable.  Harness  should  not  be  oiled  when 
it  is  dusty  or  unclean ;  always  wash  it  previously,  as  above 
directed.  For  fine  harness  an  excellent  dressing  is  made 
with  S  oz.  beeswax  melted,  into  which  is  stirred  2  ©z. 
ivory  black,  1  oz.  Prussian  blue,  ground  in  oil,  1  oz.  oil 
of  turpentine,  and  )4  oz.  of  copal  varnish.  This  is  made 
into  balls.  It  should  be  applied  with  a  stiff  brush  and 
the  harness  polished  with  a  soft  cloth.  No  hair  or  dirt 
will  stick  to  this,  and  if  expense  is  no  object,  werking 
harness  may  be  made  to  look  well  with  a  coat  of  it. 

CSanrg-et  nn«l  BSiSlea-  Cream. — “  L.  T. 

W.,”  Minn.,  has  some  cows  which  give  stringy  milk  from 
one  teat,  which  she  calls  dry  garget.  Also  has  occasion¬ 
ally  a  pan  of  milk  in  which  the  cream  is  bitter,  and  asks 
for  remedies.  Cows  often  sutler  from  inflamed  udder 
when  they  come  in,  and  if  the  calf  is  not  allowed  to  suck 
or  it  is  not  reduced  by  other  means,  it  results  in  “  caked 
bag,”  or  garget.  Tumors  often  occur  in  consequence, 
which  remain  for  a  considerable  period,  and  from  time  to 
time  discharge  their  contents  with  the  milk  in  the  shape 
of  a  thick,  glutinous  matter.  The  remedy  is  to  cause  the 
substance  of  the  tumor  to  be  absorbed  by  the  use  of 
iodine  applied  to  the  udder,  assisted  by  friction.  The 
common  iodine  ointment  of  the  druggist  may  be  used, 
rubbed  in  around  the  diseased  teat  with  gentle  pressure. 
In  such  cases  the  milk  from  that  teat  should  not  be  used. 
The  bitter  cream  may  arise  from  weeds  eaten  by  the  cow. 
or  an  abnormal  state  of  the  liver  resulting  in  an  excess  of 
bile ;  or,  what  is  most  probable,  the  pan  may  not  have 
been  perfectly  cleaned  from  sour  milk,  and  the  milk  and 


cream  may  have  soured  prematurely  ;  without  knowing 
more  than  the  bare  fact  communicated,  it  is  impossible 
to  give  either  a  definite  cause  or  remedy. 

Cias-ing'  Corn  Shoulder.  —  Mr.  A.  O. 

Bayley,  Derby,  Vt.,  says:  “We  fully  agree  with  Mr. 
Foster  ( Agriculturist  for  May)  about  the  value  of  fodder- 
corn,  especially  as  a  milk-producing  feed,  either  in  a 
green  or  dry  state,  notwithstanding  Dr.  George  B.  Loring 
pronounces  it  to  be  the  ‘  meanest  feed  that  can  be  given 
a  cow.’  We  would,  however,  for  winter  use,  cut  and  cure 
it  before  it  has  attained  its  full  growth ;  when  in  blossom 
is  probably  the  best  time.  Green-cut  corn-fodder  is  as 
much  superior  to  that  which  is  ripe  as  early  cut  hay  is  to 
that  which  has  matured  its  seed.  Our  practice  has  been 
to  sow  in  drills,  and  of  late  years  not  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  kernels  to  the  foot.  I  find  from  experience  that 
cattle  will  cat  fodder  grown  from  this  rate  of  seeding 
with  better  relish  than  the  small  and  unnatural  growth 
obtained  from  heavy  seeding.  I  do  not  think  that 
corn  grown  at  the  rate  of  thirty  or  forty  plants  to  the 
foot  contains  so  large  amount  of  sweet  and  nutritious 
juices,  in  proportion  to  its  weight,  as  that  grown  from 
thin  seeding.  The  principal  difficulty  lies  in  the  curing  ; 
a  corn-stalk  as  green  as  I  cut  it  is  so  limber  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  make  a  stock  stand  that  is  small  enough  to 
cure  well — it  will  tumble  down  when  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  slightest  occasion  for  it.  Last  year  we  tried 
several  expedients,  and  at  last  hit  upon  a  plan  that 
worked  with  complete  success  :  two  crotched  stakes  were 
driven  into  the  ground  at  a  convenient  distance  apart ;  a 
pole  was  laid  crosswise  three  feet  from  the  ground  ; 
small  bundles  were  placed  on  each  side  of  this  support, 
and  bound  together  two  and  two,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
pole.  There  was  some  work  in  this,  but  it  was  the  best 
of  some  half-dozen  different  arrangements.  This  was 
nicely  cured,  and  made  excellent  winter  feed,  cattle  eat¬ 
ing  it  as  readily  as  the  best  of  hay.  If  we  had  let  the 
corn  stand  until  ripe  wo  should  not  have  had  so  much 
difficulty  about  making  the  stocks  stand.” 


tion  to  my  mind  is  how  a  common  herd  of  plantation 
cattle  are  to  be  taught  to  walk  up  and  be  haltered  of  an 
afternoon.  As  the  sole  object  in  stabling  them  is  to  save 
the  manure  under  shelter,  I  should  much  prefer  dispens¬ 
ing  with  the  halters,  if  there  was  any  way  to  prevent  their 
hooking  one  another  under  a  reasonable-sized  shelter. 
Dairymen,  I  suppose,  have  constantly  to  train  new  cows 
to  ‘  come  up  to  the  rack,’  and  possibly  I  may  get  a  hint 
from  their  experience.  I  can’t  agree  with  your  esteemed 
contributor,  ‘Walks  and  Talks,’  about  making  manure  in 
an  uncovered  lot,  and  want  to  improve  on  our  common 
plan  of  penning  cattle ;  but  as  mild  as  our  winters  are 
and  common  as  the  cattle  are,  more  for  the  sake  of  the 
manure  than  of  the  cattle.” 

1.  For  cows  of  ordinary  size,  3  feet  is  a  sufficient  width 
to  allow  to  each.  2.  It  is  quite  as  well  to  have  no  parti¬ 
tions  at  all,  only  the  posts  to  which  the  animals  are  fast¬ 
ened  ;  these  will  separate  them  sufficiently.  3.  In  fasten¬ 
ing  to  posts  the  chain  has  only  length  enough  to  go 
around  the  cow’s  neck— loosely— carrying  a  large  ring  that 
plays  up  and  down  on  the  post.  4.  The  chains  are  made 
for  the  purpose.  They  are  not  expensive.  5.  If  an  iron 
rod  is  used  in  the  place  of  the  post,  it  should  come  to 
within  about  a  foot  of  the  ground.  As  the  cow  stands 
up  to  the  rack,  in  a  natural  position,  the  post  (say  3  inch.-  j 
es  in  diameter,  and  of  strong  wood)  should  be  close  to 
the  left  side  of  her  neck — a  little  back  of  the  head. ' 
Each  post  carries  its  chain  by  a  large  ring  or  clamp  that  ‘ 
plays  easily  up  and  down  upon  it.  The  chain  has  sever- 
al  rings  at  one  end  (to  regulate  the  length)  and  a  cross¬ 
piece  at  the  other.  The  tying  is  a  very  simple  matter,  ’ 
especially  if  a  nail  be  driven,  a  little  out  of  the  cow’s 
reach,  on  which  to  hang  the  ring  end  of  the  chain  so  that 
it  can  be  reached  without  stooping. 

Cattle  will  soon  learn  to  come  to  their  stalls  for  any 
regular  reward — either  meal,  bran,  salt,  or  hay — and  they! 
should  be  fed  at  once  on  coming  in.  The  only  way  to  get  | 
on  without  tying  would  be  to  put  the  cattle  in  stanchions-,  j 
which  for  the  case  in  question  would  answer  very  well.,  t 


S011II&  Carolina  IPSiospiUate. — I.  H. 

Satterthwait,  of  Aiken,  S.  C.,  writes:  “You  know  of  the 
extensive  deposits  of  petrified  bones  of  animals  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  These  bones,  when 
ground  and  made  soluble,  are  excellent  manure  for  our 
lands,  but  the  price  is  so  high  when  manipulated,  that  we 
farmers  can  not  afford  to  buy  it.  Neither  can  we  afford 
to  farm  these  poor  lands  without  manure.  Consequently, 
we  should  know  how  to  manipulate  for  ourselves,  and  I 
appeal  to  you  for  the  desired  information,  hoping  I  am 
not  asking  too  much.  We  can  purchase  the  ground  bone 
at  the  factory  for  from  $12  to  $15  per  ton.  When  made 
soluble  with  an  equal  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  they 
charge  $40  per  ton.  Can  we  not  add  the  acid  ourselves? 

and  will  it  pay  ?  ” - We  have  no  doubt  you  could  buy  the 

ground  bone  and  the  sulphuric  acid  and  make  the  soluble 
manure  on  your  farm  somewhat  more  cheaply  than  you 
could  buy  it,  but  the  saving  would  not,  probably,  be  so 
great  as  you  imagine,  though  it  would  be  worth  while 
if  the  quantity  needed  -were  enough  to  cover  the  outlay 
for  the  necessary  fixtures.  The  profit  will  depend  on  the 
cost  of  the  materials  and  the  labor  required.  If 
a  ton  of  ground  bone  costs  $15,  and  a  ton  of 
acid  costs  (including  the  use  of  carboys,  freight,  and 
handling)  $50,  the  two  tons  would  cost  (for  material)  $65, 
leaving  a  margin  of  $7.50  per  ton,  to  cover  the  cost  of 
manipulation.  What  the  material  actually  would  cost, 
we  do  not  know.  It  would  be  worth  something  to  know  • 
you  have  the  genuine  article,  but  we  do  not  hear  that  the 
manufacturers  of  South  Carolina  superphosphates  are 
making  undue  profits  by  their  business,  and  we  would 
recommend  farmers  to  figure  carefully  before  they  com¬ 
mence  making  their  own  superphosphate.  Nothing  can 
bo  more  true  than  our  correspondent’s  remark  that  it  will 
not  pay  to  farm  any  poor  lands  without  manure. 

— — - »-< - — <o«— -  ■  ►  «■ - 

Plantation  Cows. 


We  have  received  the  following  letter  from  an  esteemed 
correspondent  in  South  Carolina : 

“  I  would  like  to  get  some  information  about  stabling 
cows,  which  I  do  not  find  in  the  agricultural  books  within 
my  reach,  and  would  be  glad  of  instruction  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  points: 

“  1.  When  fastened  with  baiter,  how  many  feet  of  front 
is  allowed  each  animal  ?  2.  IIow  much  of  a  partition  is 

there  between  the  different  cows  ?  I  can  not  recollect 
whether  those  I  have  seen  fastened  were  secured  with  a 
collar  around  the  neck,  or  whether  the  chain  was  around 
the  horns.  3.  In  either  case,  how  long  should  the  halter- 
chain  be  ?  4.  Are  common  trace-chains  used,  or  chains 

made  especially  for  the  purpose?  The  halter-chain  I 
believe  works  with  a  ring  upon  an  iron  rod,  giving  the 
cow’s  head  more  play  up  and  down.  5.  IIow  high  from 
the  ground  should  this  rod  be  ?  The  most  puzzling  ques. 


Bee  Notes  for  August.— -Tty  M.  Quinby.. 

The  moth  will  continue  or  increase  its  depredations, , 
and  the  price  of  exemption,  for  weak  colonies,  is  per-; 
petual  vigilance.  Continue  to  place  sweetened  water 
and  vinegar  about  the  hives  at  night.  Any  diseased 
stocks  that  have  been  neglected,  may  be  driven  out  now. 
What  they  do  will  be  good  for  another  year,  if  not  avail¬ 
able  this.  Where  buckwheat  is  abundant,  strong  colo¬ 
nies,  in  good  seasons,  will  store  a  plenty  of  surplus,  and 
boxes  should  be  given  them  with  reference  to  it.  Boxes 
of  clover-honey  should  bo  removed  early  this  month,, 
even  if  not  quite  full,  as  a  little  of  that  from  buckwheat 
ou  the  outside  materially  affects  the  price.  Weak  stocks 
will  sometimes  fill  a  box  half  full,  more  or  less,  and  if 
honey  fails  somewhat,  they  will  remove  every  particle  of 
it  to  the  combs  below,  while  strong  swarms  may  be 
gradually  filling  boxes.  Watch  such  closely,  and  take  off 
t  he  boxes  if  necessary.  As  the  honey  in  such  boxes  is  free 
from  bee-bread,  it  is  nice  for  the  table  even  if  unsealed, 
and  the  supply  of  honey  being  limited  at  this  time,  it 
might  not  be  safe  to  risk  putting  the  boxes  on  another 
hive  for  filling.  Swarms  which  come  this  month  are 
worth  but  little,  and  the  bees  are  needed  in  the  old 
stocks.  Should  any  swarm  now  issue,  and  should  there 
be  a  queenless  colony  in  the  apiary,  divide  the  swarm, 
give  half  the  bees  with  the  queen  to  the  queenless  one,  and 
return  the  rest  to  the  hive  whence  they  issued.  If  not 
needed  in  this  way,  take  away  the  queen  and  put  the  bees 
back  in  the  old  hive.  They  will  not  be  likely  to  come  out 
again  so  late  in  the  season.  Should  a  streak  of  white,  pow¬ 
der-like  substance  be  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  combs  of 
box-honey  that  has  been  kept  through  the  hot  weather,  it 
is  a  sign  that  a  web  will  soon  appear,  and  that  a  worm  is 
there,  though  he  does  not  appear.  Put  the  honey-box  in 
a  close  box,  and  smoke  with  brimstone,  but  not  so 
strong  as  to  discolor  the  combs.  In  rearing  Italians, 
where  they  are  surrounded  by  natives,  it  is  difficult  to 
keep  them  pure,  as  the  queen  will  sometimes  meet  the 
drone  three  miles  away.  To  obviate  this,  it  is  well  to 
keep  drones  as  late  as  October,  at  which  time  natives  are 
destroyed.  To  do  this,  select  now  a  colony  of  the  best. 
Take  away  the  queen,  and  eight  days  afterwards  destroy 
all  the  queen  cells.  In  such  a  case  drones  are  not  de¬ 
stroyed,  unless  destitute  of  stores.  You  may  increase  the 
number  by  introducing  t  wo  or  three  drone-combs  con¬ 
taining  sealed  brood.  The  same  hive  can  be  used  to 
winter  a  colony  if  it  has  plenty  of  honey.  The 
bees  from  some  light  colony  may  be  introduced 
in  November  or  December.  Allow  me  to  repeat 
here,  that  persons  wishing  to  make  the  most  of  their 
bees  must  discard  the  box-hive,  and  educate  themselves 
to  use  movable  combs  in  some  form.  Study  the  subject. 
And  I  would  strongly  advise  the  use  of  the  mel-ex- 
trnctor.  It  is  proved  that  two  or  three  pounds  of  ex¬ 
tracted  honey  can  be  got  where  one  can  be  obtained  in  a 
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box.  Italians  are  disposed  to  fill  their  combs  too  full  of 
honey  in  August,  leaving  too  little  room  for  brood.  By 
using  the  mel -extractor  room  is  given  them,  and  conse¬ 
quently  there  will  be  plenty  of  young  beea  for  winter. 

- •*-* - - ►— - 

Wool-Bearing  Animals. 

At  the  International  Exhibition  now  open  in  London, 
there  is  a  collection  of  wool-bearing  animals  brought  to¬ 
gether  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  origin  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  from  which  the  fabrics  exhibited  are  made.  We 
give  an  engraving  representing  these  animals  upon  the 
first  page  of  this  paper.  With  the  exception  of  the  Al¬ 
pacas,  which  belong  to  Lady  Coutts,  the  animals  are  from 
the  Gardens  of  the  London  Zoological  Society.  The 
animals  placed  highest  in  the  picture  are  Moufflons,  from 
the  mountains  of  Greece,  Corsica,  etc.  Those  shown 
here  are  females,  the  males  having  much  larger  horns. 
The  Moufflon  is  a  very  strong  and  agile  animal, 
and  is  interesting  as  being,  in  the  opinion  of 
some  naturalists,  the  original  of  our  common  sheep. 
Next,  below  the  Moufflons,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
Cashmere  goat,  which  furnishes  the  raw  material  for  the 
most  costly  shawls.  At  the  left  of  the  Moufflons  are 
two  Merino  Rams,  which  do  not  call  for  especial  com¬ 
ment,  and  at  the  left  of  these  again,  a  Huanaco,  or 
Guanaco,  as  it  is  sometimes  written,  and  lower  down  are 
the  nearly  related  Llama  and  Alpacas.  These  three  va¬ 
rieties  or  species  of  animals,  aside  from  their  furnishing 
wool,  are  interesting  as  having  long  been  under  a  rude 
domestication.  When  South  America  was  discovered 
by  the  Spaniards,  the  Llamas  and  Alpacas  were  found  in 
use  by  the  natives  as  beasts  of  burden,  and  it  is  stated 
that  in  the  time  of  the  Incas,  it  was  the  custom  to  have 
large  hunts  and  drive  in  the  wild  herds,  when  the  ani¬ 
mals  were  shorn,  and  the  old  and  imperfect  ones  were 
killed,  in  order  to  improve  the  race.  The  Llama  and 
Alpaca  are  not  known  in  the  wild  state,  and  those  who 
have  investigated  the  matter  consider  the  Llama  the  de¬ 
scendant  of  the  Huanaco,  and  the  Alpaca  as  resulting 
from  the  Vicugna,  an  exceedingly  wild  animal  found  in 
the  elevated  mountains  of  Bolivia  and  Chili.  The  animal 
in  the  lower  left-hand  corner  is  the  Fat-tailed  sheep, 
which  was  fully  described  in  June  last,  on  page  213. 


Pasturing  Meadows,  or  Young  Clover. 

For  want  of  sufficient  pasture,  cattle  and  horses  are 
often  turned  into  the  mown  meadows,  or  stubbles  that 
have  been  seeded  with  clover.  This  is,  to  say  the  least, 
injudicious.  Generally  dry  weather  occurs  after  harvest, 
during  which  the  clover  and  grass  have  a  struggle  to  main¬ 
tain  their  existence,  the  young  clover  plants  especially 
suffering  from  the  heat  and  drouth.  Possibly  for  some 
weeks  the  principal  dependence  of  the  meadows  for 
moisture  is  the  nightly  dews.  If  the  leaves  are  allowed 
to  be  eaten  off,  this  mode  of  supply  is  arrested,  by  depriv¬ 
ing  the  roots  of  the  shade  which  they  would  have  afforded. 
Only  a  weak  growth  can  then  be  made,  many  plants  will 
be  totally  destroyed,  and  when  the  fall  rains  occur,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  nightly  frosts,  the  unsheltered  uoots  are  thrown 
out  by  thousands.  A  promising  piece  of  young  clover 
may  thus  be  completely  ruined  and  the  next  year’s  sup¬ 
ply  of  hay  be  seriously  curtailed.  The  small  quantity  of 
feed  thus  gained  is  dearly  purchased.  The  life  of  the 
meadows  is  consumed  and  their  existence  threatened. 
We  are  aware  of  the  great  temptation  there  is  to  turn 
stock  on  to  the  aftermath  and  stubbles,  but,  unless  in  the 
very  rare  cases  where  the  soil  is  rich  and  the  growth  is 
too  heavy  to  be  eaten  nearly  bare,  it  would  be  a  great 
saving  of  money  in  the  end,  to  hire  pasture,  buy  feed,  or 
sell  the  surplus  stock  which  can  not  otherwise  be  fed  at 
home  On  many  farms,  had  this  course  been  adopted  for 
one  season,  the  resources  for  feeding  in  after  years  would 
have  been  doubled  ;  but  by  carrying  too  much  stock  on 
the  fields  during  the  fall  months,  they  were  eaten  off  too 
closely  to  stand  the  winter,  and  were  too  seriously  in¬ 
jured  to  fully  recover.  It  is  becoming  more  apparent 
each  year,  that  more  stock  must  be  fed  on  Eastern  farms, 
nay,  on  many  Western  farms  too,  or  their  fertility  can  not 
be  maintained ;  but  it  is  bad  policy  to  keep  too  many  at 
the  commencement,  before  the  means  of  feeding  have  be¬ 
come  equal  to  the  demand.  It  is  something  Kke  a  man 
living  upon  his  capital,  instead  of  upon  the  interest  of  it 
each  year ;  in  the  one  case,  he  becomes  poorer  by  mere 
ill-judged  use  of  his  means,  which,  by  proper  husbanding, 
in  the  other  case  would  keep  him  by  its  income,  and  it¬ 
self  remain  intact. 

It  is  a  question  worth  consideration,  whether  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  largely  reduce  pasturing  stock ; 
whether  money  could  not  be  made  by  selling  off  in  the 
spring  the  bulk  of  the  stock  usually  pastured,  and  mow¬ 
ing,  or  otherwise  using  the  land  to  produce  feed  for  keep¬ 
ing  stock  during  the  winter,  which  should  be  purchased 
in  the  fall,  by  which  means  more  manure  would  be  made, 
the  difference  in  the  values  of  stock  at  these  different 


seasons  saved,  and  all  temptation  to  pasture  mowing 
lands,  or  young  grass  or  clover  fields,  removed. 

Tim  Bunker  on  Paying  Crops. 

“  Ye  see,  Squire,  taters  don’t  pay,  blamed  if 
they  du.  Ye  see,  I’ve  been  raisin’  ’em  nigh  on 
to  forty  years,  and  I  don’t  git  ahead  a  bit. 
When  taters  are  high,  ye  see,  I  ha’n’t  got  any ; 
and  when  I’ve  got  ’em,  which  seldom  happens, 
they  don’t  bring  any  thing,  if  ye  sell  ’em.  I’m 
gettin’  sick  of  raisin’  things  that  don’t  pay.” 

“How  do  you  know  they  don’t  pay?”  says 
I.  “  Do  you  keep  any  account  of  expenses  ? 
Do  you  know  what  it  costs  to  plow,  to  manure, 
to  plant,  to  hoe,  to  dig,  and  to  store  ?  Do  you 
know  what  the  crop  has  cost  when  you  have 
put  it  down  where  you  get  your  money  for  it  ?  ” 

“  Well,  no,  I  don’t  keep  an  ’count  in  ritin’,  but 
kind  o’  keep  the  run  on’t  in  my  head,  and  what 
a  feller  knows,  he  knows  jest  as  well  as  if  it 
was  ritten.  Ef  I  raise  taters  forty  years  and  don’t 
git  ahead,  it  is  pretty  sartin  ’taint  a  payin’  busi¬ 
ness.  No  amount  of  ritin’  would  make  it  any 
plainer  that  they  cost  more  than  they  come  to.” 

“Well,  neighbor  Frink,  has  any  thing  paid  on 
your  farm  ?  You  haven’t  got  ahead  much.” 

“  You  see,  Squire,  I’m  here,  gettin’  pretty  well 
along  in  life ;  the  farm  is  pretty  much  paid  for, 
and  the  stock,  and  the  clothes  I  stan’  in.  Ef 
suthin’  hadn’t  paid,  I  shouldn’t  av  been  here,  for 
I  hadn’t  a  red  cent  to  begin  with.” 

Thousands  of  people  are  just  in  Jake  Frink’s 
state  of  mind.  They  don’t'know  what  pays  on 
the  farm,  and  what  brings  them  into  debt.  They 
keep  no  debt  and  credit  with  particular  fields,  or 
particular  crops,  or  kinds  of  stock.  They  have 
a  very  indefinite  notion  that  some  things  pay 
better  than  others,  but  they  can  not  hole  the  fox, 
big  or  little,  that  eats  up  the  grapes  and  de¬ 
stroys  their  profits.  They  keep  on  raising  a 
great  variety  of  things,  some  at  a  profit  and 
some  at  a  loss,  on  the  whole  getting  a  living, 
and  that  is  about  all.  Now,  I  know  just  about 
what  Jake’s  potatoes  cost  him,  and  I  will  figure 
up  a  little  for  his  beuefit  and  the  public’s :  Plow¬ 
ing  1  acre,  two  dollars ;  10  bushels  seed  at  eighty 
cents,  eight  dollars ;  planting,  three  dollars ; 
cultivating  twice,  six  dollars ;  digging  and  stor¬ 
ing,  six  dollars;  8  cords  of  manure,  twenty-four 
dollars — forty-nine  dollars.  The  crap  is  50 
bushels  of  potatoes,  of  which  10  are  small ;  40 
bushels,  at  eighty  cents,  are  thirty-two  dollars, 
and  the  small  potatoes  are  worth  five  dollars, 
total  thirty-seven  dollars;  which,  taken  from 
forty-nine  dollars,  leaves  twelve  dollars  as  the 
loss  on  the  operation.  But  if  we  take  off  one 
half  from  the  cost  of  the  manure  as  left  in  the 
land,  the  account  stands  even  and  Jake  has  his 
potatoes  for  his  labor.  They  are  all  eaten  in  the 
family,  and  they  cost  in  labor  eighty  cents  a 
bushel.  This  kind  of  potato-raising  does  not 
pay  much,  as  any  one  can  see,  and  if  the  ques- 
tiou  is  between  raising  this  crop  in  this  way 
and  abandoning  it,  we  had  better  abandon  it  at 
once ;  the  farmer  makes  nothing,  and  the  land 
is  not  improved.  As  most  Eastern  farmers  raise 
corn,  it  pays  no  better ;  the  crop  costs  more 
than  the  price  of  Western  corn  brought  a  thou¬ 
sand  miles,  and  put  down  at  their  doors. 

“  Lost  twelve  dollars,  did  ye  say,  Squire  ?  ” 
asked  Jake,  when  I  showed  him  the  figures.  “I 
guess  it’s  true  as  preachin’.  Ye  see,  every  tater 
in  that  swale  rotted.  I’ve  been  gwine  to  drain 
it  ever  sense  you  knocked  the  bottom  out  of 
that  hoss-pond  lot,  but  somehow  I  didn’t  git  up 
to  it.  Ef  them  bad  been  sound,  I  should  have 
had  100  bushels  strong.  But  that’s  jest  my  luck. 
When  taters  are  high  I  ha’n’t  none  to  sell.” 


I  got  into  the  way  of  ciphering  on  my  crops 
quite  early,  and  I  do  believe  the  tallow  candles 
and  the  slate  and  pencils  that  I  have  spent  in 
this  business,  have  been  about  as  good  a  crop 
as  I  ever  raised  in  Hookertown.  It  don’t  take 
a  great  while  for  a  common-sense  farmer  to  tell 
whether  a  crop  pays  or  not.  I  raised  last  year 
a  crop  of  rye,  on  a  little  less  than  three  acres  of 
land.  The  cost  was  :  Plowing,  six  dollars ; 
seed,  three  dollars ;  harrowing,  two  dol¬ 
lars  ;  harvesting,  three  dollars ;  threshing, 
four  dollars  and  fifty  cents;  total,  eighteen 
dollars  and  fifty  cents.  Sales,  forty-five 
bushels  of  rye,  forty -five  dollars;  straw, 
forty-eight  dollars  and  fifty  cents;  total,  ninety- 
three  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  Deduct  eighteen 
dollars  and  fifty  cents,  cost  of  crop,  and  we  have 
seventy  five  dollars  as  the  profit.  This  is  about 
twenty-five  dollars  an  acre  profit.  Now,  if  I 
can  get  15  bushels  of  rye  to  the  acre  without 
manure,  and  can  add  ten  bushels  to  the  yield 
by  putting  on  five  dollars’  worth  of  bone-dust, 
or  fish  guano,  to  the  acre,  I  can  afford  to  buy 
the  manure.  The  bone-dust  will  not  only  help 
the  present  crop,  but  will  add  to  the  yield  of 
grass  for  several  years  to  come.  It  is  a  safe 
business  operation  for  me  to  enlarge  the  rye 
crop  on  the  old  pasture.  I  can  kill  the  briers, 
sweet-fern,  bay-berries,  and  other  brush,  and  in¬ 
crease  the  grass  crop  and  get  paid  for  the  job. 
If  I  take  up  twenty  acres,  and  get  only  twenty 
bushels  to  the  acre,  I  shall  have  400  bushels  of 
rye,  worth  as  many  dollars  to  sell,  or  to  con¬ 
sume  upon  the  farm ;  and  the  straw  will  be 
worth  as  much  as  the  grain,  at  the  present 
market  prices.  It  can  be  done  with  the  present 
working  force  of  the  farm,  and  eight  hundred 
dollars  is  an  item  worth  looking  at  in  the  year’s 
receipts  of  any  small  farm.  Rye  pays  in  Hook¬ 
ertown  ;  it  might  not  pay  where  the  grain  was 
worth  only  fifty  cents  a  bushel,  and  the  straw 
was  considered  worthless. 

Then  there  is  another  little  crop  that  I  have 
found  out  pays  better  than  rye.  In  some  districts 
there  is  a  great  outcry  against  sheep,  and  the 
farmers  sell  them  for  a  song.  Last  February  I 
bought  ten  ewes  of  a  mongrel  sort,  having  some 
South-Down  blood  in  them.  They  brought  ten 
lambs,  and  the  sheep  sheared  thirty  pounds  of 
wool.  My  principal  object  in  getting  them  was 
to  help  keep  down  the  brush  and  briers  in  an 
old  pasture.  They  ate  before  they  went  to  pas¬ 
ture  about  half  a  ton  of  good  hay.  Their  pas¬ 
turing  I  do  not  count,  for  it  has  not  interfered 
with  the  other  stock,  and  almost  any  pasture 
improves  where  well-fed  sheep  graze.  The  cost 
of  the  sheep  was  forty  dollars ;  feed,  ten  dollars 
and  fifty  cents.  The  lambs  average  six  dollars 
each,  sixty  dollars,  and  the  wool  sold  for  fifteen 
dollars — seventy-five  dollars ;  and  the  ten  sheep 
are  in  better  condition  than  when  they  were 
purchased.  Here,  then,  is  a  return  of  seventy- 
five  dollars  from  an  investment  of  fifty  dollars. 
The  labor  of  taking  care  of  them  I  think  was 
fully  paid  for  in  the  manure  they  dropped.  The 
grubbing  they  do  among  the  briers  will  be  clear 
gain.  One  of  the  lambs  weighed  31  lbs.,  and 
sold  for  twenty  cents  a  pound  dressed,  and  the 
pelt  sold  for  fifty  cents.  A  business  that  pays 
as  well  as  this  ought  to  be  extended.  Now,  sup¬ 
pose  I  go  a  little  out  of  Hookertown,  where  the 
people  think  sheep  a  drug,  and  buy  in  the  fall  a 
hundred  ewes  at,  say,  two  dollars  apiece — two 
hundred  dollars ;  add  two  hundred  dollars  more 
for  cost  of  wintering — four  hundred  dollars.  If 
I  put  a  Cotswold  ram  with  them  in  November  I 
secure  lambs  that  will  weigh  40  lbs.  each  and 
average  eight  dollars  a  piece  by  next  July.  I 
shall  then  have  with  good  care,  which  is  the 
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secret  of  good  luck,  100  lambs  sold  for  eight 
hundred  dollars ;  and  300  lbs.  of  wool  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  or  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  as  the  gross  return  for  my  invest¬ 
ment  of  four  hundred  dollars.  There  can’t  be 
'much  discount  on  this  ciphering,  for  the  calcu¬ 
lation  is  based  on  the  actual  results  attained  this 
year.  You  see  it  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference 
whether  you  sell  a  sheep  as  lamb  or  as  mutton. 
If  the  animal  is  worth  six  dollars  at  four  months 
old,  and  only  four  at  eighteen  months  old,  why 
should  I  keep  it  ?  In  the  one  case,  I  make  fifty 
per  cent  profit;  in  the  other  I  am  in  Jake 
Frink’s  quandary  about  the  thing’s  paying  at  all. 
It  is  nuclear  case  that  keepipg  sheep  pays  in 
Hookertown.  I  want  the  old  pasture  grubbed 
at  cheap  rates.  I  have  a  good  market  for  lambs 
right  at  my  door.  My  neighbors  like  lamb  with 
their  green  peas,  and  are  ready  to  take  all  I  can 
raise.  If  the  butcher’s  price  don’t  suit  me,  I  can 
slaughter  the  animals  myself,  undersell  him  in 
market,  and  make  money  by  it.  He  knows  that, 
and  has  his  choice,  just  as  I  have  mine.  The 
competition,  if  it  comes  to  that,  is  rather  a  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  public,  as  it  teuds  to  cheapen  food. 
There  is  a  good  market  for  wool  and  for  pelts. 
I  have  plenty  of  old  pasture  not  worth  over 
twenty  dollars  au  acre.  It  might  not  pay  if  the 
land  were  worth  two  hundred  dollars  an  acre, 
if  lamb  was  not  in  demand,  and  if  nobody 
wanted  the  wool,  and  if  the  Whitecakers  did  not 
keep  sheep  that  they  were  willing  to  sell,  after 
shearing,  at  two  dollars  a  head.  We  must 
cipher  more  if  we  want  to  get  out  of  Jake 
Frink’s  quandary,  and  find  out  what  crops  pay. 
Bookertown ,  Conn .,  I  Tours  to  command, 

July  15,  1871.  f  Timothy  Bunker,  Esq. 
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I  intimated  in  my  last,  that  I  should  have 
something  to  say  in  the  future  about  the  newly 
recommended  method  of  setting  milk  for  cream 
in  very  deep  vessels.  The  result  is  so  manifest, 
that  it  does  not  seem  worth  while  to  wait 
longer,  before  stating  it.  Taking  it  all  in  all,  I 
regard  it  as  the  most  important  improvement 
in  butter-making,  that  has  come  up  in  my  time. 
I  have  just  completed  the  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions  for  building  an  elaborate  milk-house  for  a 
client  in  Massachusetts,  with  water-piping  for 
shelves,  having  a  flow  of  warm  water  through 
them  in  winter,  and  cold  water  in  summer; 
and  I  have  advised  that  the  plan  be  aban¬ 
doned,  and  that  a  much  cheaper  one  be  adopted, 
suitable  for  the  new,  or  “  Swedish,”  system.  To 
begin  at  the  beginning, I  will  refer  the  reader  to 
an  article  on  “  Swedish  Dairy  Farming,”  on 
pages  178  and  179  (May  No.,  1871).  This  was  the 
first  intimation  I  had  that  such  a  system  was 
practicable.  I  was  brought  up  on  the  sliallow- 
pau  system,  and  rarely  set  my  milk  more  than  an 
inch  deep.  Having  confidence  in  the  source 
from  which  I  obtained  the  information  given  in 
the  above-named  article,  I  had  a  half-dozen 
cans  made  of  three  sheets  of  12-incli  by  17‘/3-inch 
tin,  measuring,  when  finished,  about  17.  inches 
deep,  and  ll‘/2  inches  in  diameter.  I  then 
moved  into  my  summer  milk-room  (under¬ 
ground)  an  unused  horse-trough,  about  18 
inches  deep,  and  large  enough  to  hold  five  of 
the  cans.  Three  cans  hold  most  of  the  milk  of 
each  milking,  but  we  are  obliged  to  set  some  of 
the  milk  in  shallow  pans  yet,  and  this  affords 
an  opportunity  for  comparison.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  we  set  three  of  the  cans,  filled  to  within  an 
inch  of  the  top,  in  the  trough.  At  evening, 
only  two  cans  can  be  put  in,  the  third  being  put 
on  the  floor  outside  of  the  trough.  My  self¬ 


regulating  windmill,  which  works  in  the  lightest 
winds  and  is  rarely  still, keeps  an  almost  constant 
flow  of  water,  from  a  deep  well,  nearly  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  mile  away,  pouring  into  the  trough,  and 
flowing  out  at  its  other  end.  This  keeps  the 
temperature  at  about  58°  or  59°.  I  have  not  ice 
enough  to  keep  it  as  cold  as  Mr.  Swartz  does 
his,  and  I  doubt  whether  that  is  necessary. 
Neither  do  I  skim  until  the  milk  has  stood 
nearly  24  hours  (just  before  the  second  milking), 
and  I  have  not  even  tried  to  see  whether  it 
would  do  as  well  to  skim  at  the  end  of  12  hours. 
At  five  o’clock  on  the  second  morning,  the  three 
cans  of  the  previous  morning  are  skimmed ; 
the  two  of  the  evening  before  are  moved  up  to 
the  head  of  the  trough,  and  the  third,  which 
has  stood  outside,  is  put  in  the  water.  Then 
two  of  the  morning  cans  are  put  in,  and  the 
third  is  set  outside.  Thus,  at  each  milking,  two 
cans  are  put  at  once  in  the  water,  and  one  is 
left  outside  for  12  hours,  and  is  then  taken  in¬ 
side.  The  following  are  the  results : 

1.  In  ordinary  weather,  the  milk  that  is  set 
in  the  old-fashioned  pans  yields  all  its  cream, 
but  turns  a  little  sour  within  the  24  hours. 

2.  The  two  cans  that  are  put  at  once  in  the 
water,  remain  entirely  sweet,  and  they  yield, 
as  nearly  as  I  can  judge  without  accurate 
measurement,  at  least  as  much  cream  as  we 
would  get  from  the  same  amount  of  milk  in 
shallow  pans — possibly  a  little  more. 

3.  The  milk  in  the  can  that  passes  its  first  12 
hours  out  of  the  water — probably  because  it 
cools  off  much  more  slowly — gets  more  sour 
than  the  milk  in  the  shallow  pans,  turning 
quite  thick.  I  think  it  thickens  before  it  gives 
up  all  its  cream,  as  we  seem  to  get  rather  less 
cream  from  this  can  than  from  the  other  two. 

4.  We  make  quite  as  much  butter  from  a 
given  quantity  of  milk  as  we  did  when  using 
pans. 

5.  The  skimming  is  done  with  a  dipper,  and 
is  done  much  more  expeditiously  than  under 
the  old  system,  occupying  the  same  time  for 
one  can  that  it  did  for  one  pan. 

6.  We  use  G  cans  in  place  of  from  90  to  110 
pans. 

7.  The  cream  is  of  a  uniform  consistency,  and 
much  more  liquid  than  when  so  much  of  its 
surface  is  exposed  to  the  air.  The  cream  on  a 
pan  of  Jersey  milk  that  has  stood  24  hours  is 
so  tough  as  to  seem  almost  leatlieiy,  and  can  be 
taken  off  in  a  mass — almost  rolled  off.  The 
cream  on  one  of  my  cans — two  inches  thick — 
is  liquid,  and  can  not  be  taken  up  with  a  punc¬ 
tured  strainer.  I  am  thus  far  disposed  to  attri¬ 
bute  to  this  the  fact  that  the  “  marbling”  of  the 
color  of  the  butter,  which  we  scarcely  ever 
avoided  before,  has  entirely  disappeared  under 
the  new  method;  the“0.  F.”  butter  being  now 
a  pure,  solid  gold  color  throughout.  It  is  not  un¬ 
likely  that  the  exposure  of  so  much  of  the  cream 
to  the  air  affected  the  color  of  parts  of  the  but¬ 
ter.  Then,  again,  the  cream  now  mixes  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  at  o.icc,  in  the  cream-pail,  while 
that  which  was  taken  from  the  old  pans  was  al¬ 
ways  more  or  less  clotted.  One  of  the  old- 
fashioned  preventives  of  “marbling”  was  to 
stir  the  cream  thoroughly  together  whenever  a 
new  skimming  was  added.  Hitherto,  however 
thoroughly  this  was  done,  the  cream  was  always 
quite  lumpy  when  it  was  turned  into  the  churn ; 
it  now  pours  like  a  smooth  syrup. 

8.  This  can  not  be  called  a  result ;  it  is,  as 
yet,  only  a  suggestion,  and  one^  that  it  will  be 
difficult  to  prove.  My  butter,  from  the  same 
cows  and  the  same  food,  has  never  been  so  good 
as  it  now  is.  May  not  the  present  improved  | 


quality  be  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  so  litLle  of 
the  cream  is  exposed  to  the  air?  Does  not  such 
exposure  allow  au  oxidation  or  evaporation,  or 
other  action  that  destroys  or  wastes  the  aroma  ? 

A  month  is  not  long  to  study  the  operation  of 
any  improvement,  but  I  have  studied  this  one 
closely,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  my  conclusion, 
as  described  under  the  foregoing  heads,  is  a 
sound  one,  and  I  shall  do  away  with  all  of  my 
old  utensils,  have  a  permanent  trough  made 
large  enough  to  hold  the  necessary  cans  for  all 
my  milk,  and  follow  the  example  of  Mr.  Swartz, 
until  I  find  some  better  way. 

I  advise  all  who  are  so  situated  that  they  can 
keep  up  a  supply  of  cold  water,  either  with  ice 
or  by  the  aid  of  naturally  or  artificially  running 
spring  water,  and  who  care  for  the  least  work 
and  best  results,  to  do  likewise. 

Concerning  the  farm  in  general,  there  is  not 
much  to  say.  June  is  a  month  of  full  promise 
and  little  result.  Every  thing  looks  well,  better 
than  I  had  hoped ;  and  if  it  will  only  stop  rain¬ 
ing  long  enough  to  let  me  put  in  my  turnips  by 
the  end  of  the  month,  I  shall  have  nothing  to 
complain  of.  The  young  stock  comes  on  well ; 
of  my  eighteen  thorough-bred  calves  thus  far 
dropped,  nine  are  heifers  (good  ones),  and  the 
bull-calves  are  selling  much  more  readily  now 
than  they  did  a  few  years  ago.  In  fact,  the 
value  of  tke  Jersey  blood  to  cross  with  the  com¬ 
mon  cows  of  any  butter-making  farm,  is  becom¬ 
ing  better  understood  every  year,  and  where  we 
used  to  have  to  sell  our  bull-calves  to  the 
butcher,  we  now  get  from  twenty-five  to  fifty 
dollars  each  for  them  for  cross-breeding,  keep¬ 
ing  the  best  to  sell  as  yearlings  to  the  breeders 
of  herd-book  animals,  at  higher  prices. 

m  ______ 

“  Dallas”  is  slowly  making  his  way  to  pros¬ 
perity.  When  I  brought  him  here  three  years  ago, 
it  was  the  fashion  to  laugh  at  me  for  charging 
twenty-five  dollars  for  the  services  of  a  stallion, 
when  from  three  to  five  dollars  was  the  price 
asked  for  those  already  here.  It  was  of  no  use 
to  say  that  “  Dallas  ”  was  a  thorough-bred  horse, 
and  had  the  bast  blood  of  the  English  Stud-book 
in  his  veins;  that  his  colts  from  good  mares 
ought  to  be  worth  twice  as  much  as  those  of 
any  cold-blooded  stallion.  “  So-and-so  has  got  a 
pretty  likely  looking  horse,  I  guess  he  is  good 
enough  for  me;”  and  with  a  very  knowing, 
smart-looking  sneer,  Mr.  Neighbor  would  be¬ 
take  himself  to  the  cheaper  shop.  The  next  year 
I  had  two  colts  by  him,  the  next  four,  and  this 
year  two,  and  more  to  come.  “By  their  fruits 
shall  ye  know  them.”  It  is  now  confessed  that 
Dallas’s  colts  are  “  extra  good,”  and  the  older 
they  are,  the  more  they  show  their  superiority. 
And,  naturally,  the  more  they  show  their  su¬ 
periority,  the  more  people  send  their  mares  to 
their  sire,  until  he  is  now  an  object  of  respect. 
As  I  shall  drive  a  pair  of  his  three-year-olds 
next  year,  I  think  he  is  bound  to  become  popu¬ 
lar  in  his  old  age  (he  is  eighteen  years  old  now, 
and  seems  good  for  ten  years  to  come).  One  thing 
is  certain :  There  will  be  more  good,  sound, 
well-bred  horses  on  this  island  for  the  next 
twenty  years  for  Dallas’s  having  come  here ;  and 
some  day  I  shall  be  thanked,  as  well  as  paid, 
for  having  brought  him  here. 

Will  you,  Mr.  Editor,  excuse  me  if  I  kick  out 
of  the  traces  a  little,  and  protest  mildly  against 
the  tone  of  your  article  in  the  July  number,  en¬ 
titled  “How  to  get  Thorough-bred  Stock”? 
What  I  object  to  is  rather  your  omission  than 
your  direct  expression.  Your  correspondent 
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complains  that  when  he  wrote  to  known  breed¬ 
ers  for  the  price  of  a  bull,  lie  -was  charged  a 
higher  price  than  he  could  afford  to  pay  ($400 
to  $500).  I  do  not  think  you  do  full  justice  to 
the  breeders  in  your  reply.  Those  who  are 
known  to  be  first-rate  breeders  of  Shorthorns 
are  few.  They  have  paid  thousands  for  their 
foundation  stock,  where  they  ask  hundreds  for 
the  choicest  progeny;  they  have  taken  enor¬ 
mous  risks,  and  they  have  but  a  limited  market. 
The  price  that  common  farmers,  with  limited 
capital,  think  they  can  afford  to  pay,  would  not 
remunerate  them,  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  get 
vexed  that  they  should  ask  all  they  think  their 
stock  will  command.  I  never  knew  a  breeder 
of  thorough-bred  stock  to  make  a  large  fortune, 
and  this  fact  alone  shows  that  what  you  call 
“fancy”  prices  are  none  too  high,  in  view  of 
the  capital  invested  and  the  hazard  incurred. 
Then,  again,  what  do  we  mean  by  “  fancy 
prices”?  If  the  $400  to  which  your  corre¬ 
spondent  objects,  is  fancy,  wdiy  is  not  the  $200 
that  you  suggest  ?  It  is  more  than  the  value 
of  an  equal  weight  of  common  stock,  and  if  the 
surplus  is  fancy  in  one  case  it  must  be  in  anoth¬ 
er.  Where  shall  we  draw  the  line?  There  is 
one  safe  rule  for  us  all  to  follow' ;  that  is,  for 
each  party  to  a  negotiation  to  fix  his  own  stand¬ 
ard  of  value.  If  Mr.  Smith  objects  to  paying 
$500  for  a  calf,  Mr.  Jones  has  no  right  to  com¬ 
pel  him  to  pay  it,  or  to  get  angry  because  he 
won’t.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Mr.  Jones  will 
not  sell  his  calf  for  less  than  $500,  Mr.  Smith 
has  no  right  to  grumble  thereauent.  Each  is  a 
free  agent;  the  one  has  a  right  to  ask,  and  the 
other  t©  pay  just  what  he  pleases  ;  if  they  don’t 
agree,  they  needn’t  trade — that  is  the  whole 
story.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  believe  at  all  in 
the  idea  of  “  fancy  prices.”  I  stand  ready  to 
pay  for  just  such  a  Jersey  bull  as  I  want  (if  he 
exists — which  is  doubtful),  several  times  $500; 
but  I  should  not  be,  in  any  sense,  paying  a 
fancy  price.  Fancy  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  It  would  be  a  purely  business  transac¬ 
tion,  and  I  should  be  actuated  solely  by  a  de¬ 
sire  to  add  to  the  value  (not  for  sale  only,  but 
for  the  purposes  of  my  buttery)  of  every  calf  that 
will  henceforth  be  born  on  the  farm.  There 
is  no  end  to  the  influence  of  a  good  bull ;  every 
calf  he  gets  carries  the  impress  of  his  quality 
in  its  own  person,  and  transmits  it  through 
countless  generations.  Suppose  I  were  to  pay 
$5,000  for  a  bull,  and  should  use  him  for  four 
years  on  all  my  thirty  cows  and  heifers,  and  on 
all  their  female  progeny. 

With  only  ordinary  luck,  I  would  have  in  all 
about  150  calves  by  him,  each  one  of  which 
would  cost  about  $30  more  than  if  from  a  $500 
bull.  And  this  is  only  the  beginning ;  I  should 
have  laid  a  foundation  for  future  improvement 
that  by  judicious  selection  I  could  keep  up  in¬ 
definitely,  and  if  I  had  succeeded  in  adding  on 
the  average  five  per  cent  to  the  dairy  value  of 
every  calf  that  w'ould  ever  be  born  to  any  de¬ 
scendant  of  my  present  herd,  I  should  have 
attained  a  result  of  priceless  value.  Of  course,  I 
would  be  a  fool  to  pay  $5,000  for  a  bull  no  better 
than  I  could  get  for  $500,  but  if  I  really  had  a 
chance  to  buy  the  very  best  bull  in  existence, 
I  would  be  a  fool  not  to  buy  him  at  any  price 
I  could  possibly  afford  to  pay,  providing  I  could 
not  get  him  for  less. 

The  bull  is  the  key-note  of  the  whole  tune.  If 
you  intend  to  breed  tliorough-breds,  go  the  full 
length  of  your  tether,  if  you  must,  to  get  the 
the  very  best.  If  you  only  mean  to  raise  butcher’s 
meat,  get  a  thorough-bred  of  good  quality, 
and  at  a  price  you  can  afford  to  pay.  The  bet¬ 
ter  he  is,  the  better  for  you,  but  don’t  growl  be¬ 


cause  you  can’t  buy  the  best  at  half-price.  I  am 
a  breeder  of  the  kind  of  stock  you  would  call 
“  fancy,”  but  I  never  bought  an  auimal  with  any 
other  motive  than  a  desire  to  make  money  by 
it,  and  though  I  have  both  paid  and  received 
high  prices  for  my  animals,  I  think  their  actual 
value  as  progenitors  of  future  herds,  if  rightly  es¬ 
timated  by  butter-making  capacity  alone ,  would 
in  every  case  exceed  the  price.  There  is  no 
“fancy”  in  225  lbs.  of  good  butter  in  a  year 
from  a  small  cow. 


An  Egg  Farm. 

by  n.  h.  Stoddard. — Fourth  Artick. 


When  it  is  attempted  to  raise  a  few  eggs  and 
chickens  for  home  use,  the  form,  proportions, 
and  fixtures  of  the  fowl-house  are  of  small  con¬ 
sequence,  so  long  as  the  proprietor  has  invent¬ 
ed  something  a  little  different  from  what  has 
ever  been  made  before,  and  is  satisfied.  But 
business  upon  a  large  scale  demands  buildings 
that  shall  conduce  in  the  highest  degree  to  the 
thrift  of  their  inmates,  and  to  the  convenience 
of  the  attendant,  while  the  outlay  in  both  ma¬ 
terial  and  construction  should  be  the  lowest 
possible.  The  buildings  generally  put  up  cost 
$2  or  $3  for  each  fowl  provided  for,  while  ama¬ 
teurs  sometimes  expend  $5  or  more  per  head  for 
the  housing  of  their  poultry.  There  are  three 
classes  of  adult  fowls  necessary  under  ouy  plan, 
which  we  designate  breeders,  sitters,  and  lay¬ 
ers;  and  the  latter,  which  are  most  numerous, 
are  housed  at  a  cost  of  materials  not  exceeding 
40c.  for  each  bird ;  estimates  being  based  on 
hemlock  lumber  at  $23  per  thousand.  The  ac¬ 
commodations  for  the  breeding  and  sitting 
stock  are  necessarily  more  expensive,  and  there 
is,  in  addition,  the  cost  of  coops  and  fixtures  for 
raising  chickens  enough  to  replace  two  thirds 
of  the  adults  yearly. 

In  a  practical  and  economical  fowl-house,  we 
expect  nothing  ornamental  nor  complicated. 
There  are  no  ingenious  ventilators  cheap  at  $3 
each,  or  patent  nests  to  beguile  hens  into  laying 
more  or  bigger  eggs,  or  rat-proof  feeding  hop¬ 
pers  opening  by  clock-work,  but  the  utmost  sim¬ 
plicity  is  sought  throughout. 

The  illustration  shows  upon  the  right  the 
house  used  at  the  stations,  for  the  layers.  It  is 
not  too  large  to  be  moved  with  convenience, 
and  nothing  smaller  would  accommodate  a  flock 
of  fifty,  the  number  to  be  kept  at  each  station, 
with  perches,  nests,  and  sufficient  ground  room 
in  stormy  weather,  and  at  the  same  time  afford 
higlit  enough  to  give  a  circulation  of  air  over 
the  perches,  and  a  proper  pitch  of  roof.  It  is 
15  ft.  long,  8*|a  ft.  wide,  and  4‘|2  ft.  high  at  the 
peak.  Let  it  be  noted  that  any  attempt  to  build 
so  that  the  attendant  may  enter,  either  makes  a 
stooping,  slow  job  of  every  operation,  from 
year’s  end  to  year’s  end,  or  if  the  house  is  carried 
high  enough  to  allow  standing  upright,  the 
Aveight  interferes  with  moving,  and  the  lumber 
costs  too  much.  It  is  as  easy  to  reach  into  a 
building  designed  for  the  keeper  to  stand  out¬ 
side,  as  to  reach  into  a  handy  Cupboard.  To 
give  sufficient  air,  the  room  is  as  lofty  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  siee  of  the  birds  or  their  breath¬ 
ing  capachy,  as  a  stable  twenty  feet  high  would 
be  for  cattle.  It  is  just  about  as  necessary  for 
the  poulterer  to  have  a  roof  over  his  head  for 
protection  in  all  weathers  while  at  work,  as  in 
the  plan  the  National  Poultry  Co.  carried  out 
at  Bromley,  Kent,  in  England,  as  it  is  for  a  fann¬ 
er  to  make  a  shed  over  his  laud  to  defend  his 
complexion  from  the  sun  while  haying,  and  the 
rain  while  transplanting  cabbages.  The  part 


of  the  roof  on  the  south  side  at  A,  A,  A,  and 
nearly  all  on  the  north,  consists  of  hinged  doors 
opening  to  the  right  or  left,  and  overlapping 
when  closed,  to  shed  rain.  When  it  is  desired 
to  whitewash,  throw  open  all  the  doors,  thus 
turning  the  house  inside  out,  take  out  the  perch¬ 
es  and  nests,  all  built  movable,  and  there  will 
be  no  nook  or  cranny  of  the  woodwork  that 
the  brush  can  not  be  made  to  reach  with  ease, 
and  no  lack  of  elbow-room.  This  arrangement 
of  doors  makes  it  convenient  also  to  catch 
fowls  upon  tlwj  perches  by  night.  The  doors 
should  shut  as  snugly  as  may  be  in  coarse  joiner 
work,  and  the  cracks  unavoidably  left  around 
them  will  afford  all  the  ventilation  needed  in 
winter,  while  in  summer  they  may  be  opened 
more  or  less  widely,  according  to  the  weather. 
When  it  is  warm,  yet  wet,  they  may  be  partly 
opened  and  propped  up,  and  a  board  put  across 
their  edges  to  shed  rain.  It  is  very  desirable, 
under  any  plan  for  henneries,  to  build  so  that 
while  moderately  tight  in  winter,  they  may  be 
thrown  open  on  every  side  in  hot  weather ;  for 
fowls  are  warmly  clad,  and  suffer  much  from 
the  heat  when  in  buildings  made,  as  is  too  fre¬ 
quently  the  case,  only  with  reference  to  the  cold. 
The  doors  which  form  the  north  roof  project 
G  inches  at  the  ridge  to  keep  out  rain,  as  there 
is  no  ridge-cap.  The  two  windows  in  the  south 
roof  are  glazed  greenhouse  fashion,  that  is,  with 
overlapping  panes,  that  snow  may  slide  from 
them  readily  as  soon  as  loosened  by  the  warmth 
inside.  They  are  2  ft.  high  and  3  ft.  wide,  and 
set  18  inches  from  the  peak  of  the  roof.  A  strip 
of  tin  is  fastened  over  the  upper  part  of  the 
sash,  and  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  sash  over¬ 
lap  the  roof,  to  be  rain-proof.  The  shutters, 
B,  B,  used  to  darken  the  building  on  certain 
necessary  occasions,  elsewhere  referred  to,  are 
hinged  to  the  lower  part  of  the  sash,  and  when 
opened,  as  in  the  illustration,  rest  upon  the  roof 
below  the  windows.  The  side  sills  project  at 
both  ends  of  the  building,  are  beveled  runner 
fashion,  and  strengthened  with  iron  where  holes 
are  bored  to  attach  chains ;  thus  it  may  be  drawn 
by  either  end.  The  sills,  which  receive  the 
principal  strain  during  moving,  should  be  so 
well  braced  as  to  keep  the  whole  building  in 
shape.  The  end  sills,  of  2-inch  plank,  should 
be  spiked  upon  the  top  of  the  others,  flatwise, 
so  as  not  to  touch  the  ground  while  moving, 
and  the  side-sills,  4  inches  square,  should  be  of 
chestnut  or  oak,  to  be  as  durable  as  possible, 
for  they  rest  on  the  ground  during  a  good  part 
of  the  year.  The  spruce  rafters,  2x3  inches, 
which  answer  for  studs  and  rafters  both,  should 
be  set  at  such  distances  apart  as  will  correspond 
with  the  width  of  (lie  doors  and  windows  which 
are  fastened  to  them.  A  stout  ridge-pole,  sawn  of 
a  triangular  shape,  runs  the  length  ©f  the  build¬ 
ing  underneath  the  rafters,  and  two  sticks  are 
fastened  to  this  ridge-pole,  one  5  ft.  from  each 
end,  and  braced  upon  the  center  of  the  end  sills 
to  give  firmness,  for  the  covering,  consisting 
chiefly  of  doors,  does  not  strengthen  the  build¬ 
ing,  as  in  ordinary  cases,  where  the  covering  is 
nailed  to  the  frame.  C  C  are  doors,  each  3  ft. 
x  1  ft.,  opening  outwards  and  downwards,  to 
give  the  keeper  access  to  the  nests,  which  are  1 
ft.  square,  and  the  same  in  depth,  and  so  con¬ 
trived  that  the  l*ens  enter  them  at  one  side  from 
a  passage  6  inches  wide  and  1  ft.  high,  boarded 
at  side  and  top,  running  the  length  of  the  row 
of  nests,  and  are  thus  indulged  in  their  liking 
for  privacy  while  laying.  The  nests  are  light 
upon  the  top,  the  outside  door  should  fit  closely, 
and  the  opening  admitting  the  fowls  to  the  pas¬ 
sage  be  made  so  small  that  the  nests  will  be 
rather  dark.  It  is  found  that  when  nests  are 
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open  to  view  from  the  main  apartment,  hens 
will,  in  stormy  weather,  for  lack  of  other  em¬ 
ployment,  sometimes  enter  them  to  scratch  for 
food,  and  thus  by  chance  break  eggs  and  learn 
to  eat  them,  and  acquire  the  habit  of  pecking 
at  and  devouring  eggs  as  fast  as  laid.  But  a 
darkened  nest  will  deter  them  from  entering, 
except  to  lay,  for  which  purpose  they  prefer  a 
dark,  low  corner.  There  is  a  row  of  six  nests 
running  across  the  building  at  each  end,  making 
twelve, which  will  be  sufficient,  as  it  will  not  hap¬ 
pen  that  more  than  that  number  out  of  a  flock 
will  need  them  at  once.  The  passages  are  made 
so  that  they  maybe  taken  out  with  the  nests  for 
whitewashing.  The  end  sills,  of  plank  18  inches 
wide,  serve  as  a  tight  floor  for  the  nests  and 
passage.  The  perches,  two  in  number,  are  18 
inches  apart,  and  each  is  18  inches  from  the 
roof,  and  2  ft.  higher  than  the  sills.  Perches 
should  be  of  2*  (2  x  3'|2-inch  sawed  stuff,  the 
widest  part  up,  with  the  upper  corners  rounded 
off  a  very  little.  When  fowls  not  fully  grown 
roost  upon  narrow  perches,  their  breast-bones 
sometimes  become  deformed.  Prom  four  to  five 
average-sized  fowls  will  occupy  2  feet  of  perch. 
The  perches,  being  each  12  ft.  long,  will  accom¬ 
modate  a  flock  of  fifty,  and  are  to  be  placed  so 
as  not  to  extend  over  the  part  occupied  by  the 
nests.  The  drinking  vessel  stands  upon  one  of 
the  platforms  formed  by  the  nests,  and  upon 
these  platforms  are  also  shallow  boxes  contain¬ 
ing  gravel,  pounded  charcoal,  and  a  mixture  of 
loam,  sand,  and  oyster-shell  lime,  made  into  an 
easily  crumbled  mortar.  The  boxes  are  10  inch¬ 
es  wide,  and,  being  placed  next  the  end  wall, 
leave  a  space  8  inches  wide  upon  the  platform, 
for  the  fowls  to  stand  upon.  The  drinking  pail 
and  gravel  boxes  are  protected  by  their  eleva¬ 
tion  from  the  dirt  that  would  otherwise  be 
thrown  into  them  by  the  fowls  when  scratch¬ 
ing  and  dusting,  and  are  fronted  by  slats  with 
openings  6  x  23/4  inches  between  them.  An 
opening  is  made  in  the  end  wall  over  the  pail 
that  is  just  large  enough  to  admit  the  spout  of 
a  large  watering-pot  without  the  sprinkler,  to 
afford  the  most  convenient  arrangement  for  wa¬ 
tering.  The  door,  D,  1  ft.  wide,  opening  down¬ 
wards,  is  for  removing  the  pail  and  gravel  box¬ 
es  when  desired,  and  when  fastened  ajar  will 
be  found  more  convenient  for  ventilation  than 
the  roof  doors,  when  the  weather  is  only  moder¬ 
ately  warm.  Both  ends  of  the  building  alike 
are  furnished  with  doors. 

During  the  severest  weather,  generally  about 
three  or  three  and  a  half  months  of  the  year, 
this  building  does  not  stand  with  sills  upon  the 


dry  in  the  fall,  it  will  not  absorb  moisture  from 
the  ground  beneath  during  winter,  any  faster 
than  it  dries  away  from  the  surface  where  the 
fowls  keep  it  in  motion.  There  need  be  no 
cleaning  of  the  house  while  thus  arranged  for 
winter,  but  about  once  a  month  an  inch  or  two 
of  dry  earth  may  be  added.  There  will  be  no 
accumulations  under  the  perches  if  the  birds 
are  kept  not  too  profusely  supplied  with  gravel 
at  that  season,  as  they  should  be  to  induce  them 
to  thoroughly  pulverize  every  portion  of  the 
manure  and  mix  it  with  the  dry  earth,  in  search 
of  the  gravel  which  is  very  frequently  voided. 
There  can  be  no  objection  to  saving  labor  by 
inducing  the  birds  to  perform  the  work  of  scav¬ 
engers,  which  will  give  them  salutary  exercise, 
for  it  is  not  intended  that  they  shall  be  deprived 
of  as  much  gravel  as  they  need,  but  only  forced 
to  use  the  same  many  times  over.  The  bin,  as 
it  may  be  called,  should  be  strengthened  with 
braces  across  the  corners,  and  kept  from  spread¬ 
ing  by  the  pressure  of  its  contents  by  strips 
nailed  from  side  to  side.  After  the  building  has 
been  moved  in  spring  to  a  new  station,  the  bin 
is  to  be  pried  up  until  the  earth  drops  through, 
it  having  no  bottom,  and  when  empty  it  maybe 


tains  a  trough  made  by  nailing  boards  3  inches 
wide  to  each  edge  of  a  board  5  inches  wide.  A 
door,  F,  in  one  end  of  the  feed-room,  large  enough 
to  admit  a  fowl,  communicates  with  a  similar 
door,  G,  in  the  south  side  of  the  main  building, 
by  a  movable  covered  passage,  51/,  ft.  long,  l‘/4 
high,  and  1  wide,  it  being  like  a  box  with  a  lid, 
and  but  one  end,  and  with  an  opening  on  one 
side.  This  passage  is  not  shown  in  the  illustra¬ 
tion.  Every  night  in  winter,  after  the  fowls  are 
at  roost,  the  door  G  should  be  closed,  and  the 
window-shutters  of  the  main  building  likewise. 
In  the  morning  a  mixture  of  vegetables  boiled 
and  mashed,  scalded  meal,  and  a  little  meat 
boiled  and  chopped  fine,  is  placed  in  the  feed- 
trough,  and  the  daily  rations  of  hard  grain 
buried  underneath  straw  which  covers  the 
ground  of  the  feeding  apartment  to  the  depth 
of  8  or  10  inches.  The  fowls  are  prevented  by 
the  shutters  from  looking-  on.  Next  open  the 
passage  and  in  a  minute  the  fowls  will  all  be  at 
the  feed-box.  After  finishing  the  soft  feed,  the 
grain,  consisting  in  part  of  buckwheat  or  cracked 
corn  or  wheat  screenings,  so  as  to  make  as  much 
work  as  possible  to  find  it,  will  be  scratched  for 
at  intervals  all  day  long.  A  little  practice  will 
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ground,  but  for  winter  it  rests,  as  in  the  figure, 
upon  the  edges  of  a  box  or  bin  of  dimensions 
corresponding  with  the  center  of  the  sills  of  the 
building,  made  of  planks  9  inches  wide  and  2 
thick,  like  a  mortar-bed  with  no  bottom,  filled 
with  dry  earth.  This  should  be  set  upon  ridges 
thrown  up  by  the  plow,  as  previously  described, 
and  it  will  be  found  that, by  starting  with  the  earth 


readily  hauled  by  team,  like  a  sled,  to  the  place 
where  it  is  to  be  used,  as  will  be  explained,  in 
connection  with  chicken  raising.  The  building 
is  hauled  on  and  off  this  bin  yearly  by  taking 
the  wedge-shaped  platform  for  drying  earth, 
previously  figured,  for  a  skid,  and  attaching  the 
team  to  a  rope  20  ft.  or  more  long,  and  using 
small  rollers.  It  is  a  quick  and  not  over- 
troublesome  operation,  for  it  must  be  recollect¬ 
ed  that  the  house  is  not  large  nor  heavy. 

During  the  winter,  a  low  structure,  6  ft.  wide 
and  12  long,  and  l!/2  high  on  one  side,  and  3y2 
on  the  other,  seen  at  the  left  in  the  illustra¬ 
tion,  serves  the  purpose  of  a  feeding  room, 
and  the  rest  of  the  year  is  used  as  a  shel¬ 
ter  for  chickens.  Its  winter 
location  is  about  4  ft.  from 
the  larger  building.  E,  E, 
E,  E,  represent  doors  which 
overlap  each  other  to  shed 
rain,  and  when  closed  rest 
upon  the  highest  or  north  wall, 
and  open  upwards  and  to  the 
south, resting  upon  a  rail  attach¬ 
ed  to  posts  set  in  the  ground. 
In  each  door  is  a  window  3  ft. 
square,  glazed,  as  are  all  the  * 
windows  in  the  various  fowl- 
houses,  greenhouse  style.  This 
feed-house  is  movable,  being 
furnished  with  planks  set  edgewise,  with  run¬ 
ner-shaped  ends  for  side  sills.  Inside,  a  feed- 
box,  slatted  on  both  sides,  rests  on  cleats  at¬ 
tached  to  the  end  walls,  20  inches  from  the  north 
wall,  and  near  the  top  of  the  room,  so  that  dirt 
can  not  be  scratched  into  it.  It  has  a  shelf  7 
inches  wide  on  both  sides  in  front  of  the  slats, 
on  which  the  birds  stand  while  feeding,  and  con¬ 


enable  the  attendant  to  give  just  enough,  and 
have  none  left  over  night. 

During  a  few  of  the  coldest  spells,  such  as 
usually  occur  three  or  four  times  in  the  winter, 
and  last  three  to  seven  days,  and  during  storms, 
fowls  prefer  to  remain  in  doors  all  day,  but 
they  should  never,  except  in  the  morning,  before 
feeding,  be  prevented  from  going  out  if  they 
choose.  Altogether  there  are  not  usually  twen¬ 
ty  days  in  a  year  during  which  fowls  will  vol¬ 
untarily  keep  inside  all  day.  Snow  should  be 
cleared  from  a  plat  of  ground  at  each  station, 
with  the  aid  of  the  team,  and  the  scraper  and 
shovel  previously  described.  If  the  winter  is 
open  and  mild,  have  a  pile  of  straw  out  of  doors 
with  grain  buried  under  it.  As  soon  as  the 
buildings  are  moved  to  the  new  stations  in 
spring,  and  the  feeding-rooms  are  also  drawn 
off  to  be  used  in  housing  young  chickens,  the 
feed-boxes  are  taken  out,  they  merely  resting 
on  cleats,  without  being  fastened,  and  earned 
to  the  stations,  where  they  stand  on  the  ground 
out  of  doors  during  summer,  for  use  each  morn¬ 
ing,  feed  being  placed  in  them,  out  of  sight  of 
the  birds,  as  before. 

In  the  illustration  of  the  summer  arrange¬ 
ment  the  feed-box  is  seen  in  the  foreground, 
and  the  doors  in  both  roofs  of  the  house  are 
propped  up  a  little,  as  in  cases  of  extremely 
hot  weather.  It  will  be  found  that  the  birds 
will  seek  the  protection  of  a  building  thus  ar¬ 
ranged,  for  shade,  when  the  heat  is  severe,  in 
preference  to  any  other  place.  In  summer  the 
grain  is  buried  under  a  profuse  allowance  of 
straw,  by  the  use  of  a  horse-rake  and  hay  ted¬ 
der,  or  under  the  soil,  by  means  of  the  fine  and 
short-toothed  harrow  used  in  pulverizing  earth 
for  gathering,  as  mentioned  in  a  former  paper. 
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The  Alewife. 

The  Alewife  (Alosa  tyrannus )  belongs  to  the 
great  family  of  herrings  (Clupeklse),  so  numer¬ 
ous,  and  furnishing  so  large  an  amount  of 
wholesome  food  as  to  be  almost  indispensable 
to  man.  It  bears  the  name  of  Gaspereau  in 
Canada,  Buckie  and  Alewife  in  New  England, 
and  Herring  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States. 
It  generally  keeps 
company  with  the 
shad,  and  by  reason 
of  its  habit  of  breed¬ 
ing  in  brackish  wa¬ 
ter,  it  is  found  in  the 
•estuaries  of  many 
small  streams  from 
which  the  shad  long 
since  disappeared. 

The  same  causes 
which  have  destroy¬ 
ed  the  salmon  and 
shad  are  operating 
to  diminish  the 
numbers  of  ale- 
wives,  and  in  many 

streams  once  swarming  with  them,  they  are 
seldom  or  never  seen.  They  are  much  more 
abundant  along  the  coast  of  the  Southern  and 
Middle  States,  because  there  are  fewer  dams  at 
the  mouths  of  the  streams.  In  New  England,  al¬ 
most  every  small  stream,  large  enough  to  carry 
a  mill  of  any  kind,  is  dammed  near  its  mouth, 
and  very  early  these  fish  were  cut  off  from  their 
breeding-ground.  They  are  still  taken,  how¬ 
ever,  in  nearly  all  the  streams  where  shad  are 
found,  and  in  some  brackish  ponds  where  the 
shad  were  never  known.  In  the  South  they 
are  still  so  abundant  that  no  thought  of  scar¬ 
city  has  ever  been  entertained.  Farmers  from 
the  back  country  come  down  to  the  fishing- 
houses  and  carry  away  immense  numbers  every 
season.  In  the  East 
they  have  disap¬ 
peared  from  a  very 
large  number  of 
streams,  and  are 
only  taken  oc¬ 
casionally  in  seines 
drawn  for  other 
fish.  They  are  so 
prolific,  and  a  few 
still  remain  in  so 
many  of  the 
streams,  that  they 
might  be  restored 
with  much  more 
fa,cilityr  than  cither 
shad  or  salmon; 
and  they  have 
probably  such  a 
connection  with 
the  food  supply  of 
the  young  fry  of 
these  better  kinds 
of  fish,  that  they 
may  be  regarded  as 
their  forerunners. 

There  arc  several 
runs  of  the  ale- 
wives,  the  earlier 
being  the  larger 
fish.  They  are  from 

six  inches  to  a  foot  in  length,  depending  some¬ 
what  upon  their  age,  and  the  streams  that  they 
frequent.  The  average  weight  is  about  six 
ounces.  They  come  on  to  the  coast  early  in 
the  spring,- and  only  visit  freshwater  for  the 
purpose  of  spawning.  The  most  of  them  disap¬ 


pear  in  June.  The  fry  remain  in  the  waters 
where  they  are  hatched  until  November,  or  later, 
and  then  go  to  sea.  At  this  time  they  are  three 
or  four  inches  long.  If  from  any  cause  their 
exit  is  shut  off  and  they  are  detained  in  fresh 
wafer,  they  do  not  grow  much  after  this  period. 

The  Mode  of  Capture. — Although  the  ale¬ 
wife  will  take  a  bait,  they  are  almost  always 
captured  in  nets,  pounds,  or  seines.  Immense 


alewife. — ( Alosa  tyrannus.) 

numbers  are  taken  in  the  pounds  set  for  larger 
fish  near  the  mouths  of  large  rivers,  and  in  small 
streams  and  ponds  the  seine  is  used.  Where 
there  is  a  fisli-way  around  a  dam  they  are  easily 
taken  in  scoop  nets,  at  the  foot  of  the  rapid. 
Near  Cross’s  Mills,  in  Charlestown,  R.  I.,  there 
is  a  valuable  alewife  fishery  that  has  not  been 
much  affected  by  the  causes  which  have  de¬ 
stroyed  them  in  other  places.  The  Charlestown 
ponds  communicate  with  the  sea  only  by  a  nar¬ 
row  passage,  which  is  frequently  closed  by  the 
action  of  the  waves,  and  has  to  be  artificially 
opened.  There  are  no  large  streams  running 
into  them,  and  the  fish  come  in  to  shoot  their 
spawn  in  the  brackish  water  made  by  springs 
near  the  shore.  The  menhaden  as  well  as  the 


brittany  cow. — (See  pat) re  299.) 

alewives  come  into  these  ponds  to  spawn,  and 
if  the  ponds  are  closed  in  winter,  as  sometimes 
happens,  the  menhaden  are  all  killed  while  the 
other  fish  survive.  A  seine  is  used  near  the 
breach  for  the  capture  of  the  alewives. •  If  is 
about  one  hundred  fathoms -long,  and  the  mesh 


is  l'|8  inches  in  the  bunt  or' middle  part.  They 
are  also  taken  in  other  parts  of  the  pond,  as  the 
shoals  make  their  appearance  upon  the  surface 
of  the  water.  About  100,000  fish  are  taken  at 
all  the  fisheries,  and  the  numbers  are  said  not 
to  be  materially  diminished.  Owing  to  the  bet¬ 
ter  implements  of  capture  more  are  probably 
taken  than  in  the  early  days.  They  begin  to 
come  in  as  early  as  the  1st  of  March,  but  the 
main  run  is  from  the 
middle  of  April  to 
the  middle  of  May. 

Curing  of  the 
Fish.  —  In  some 
places  they  are 
simply  pickled, 
packed  in  barrels, . 
and  sent  to  market. 
At  the  Charlestown 
ponds  they  arc  salt¬ 
ed, smoked,  and,  to  a 
considerable  extent, 
sent  to  merchants 
in  the  villages  of 
Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  capture  they  are  taken  from  the 
boats,  washed  clean,  and  salted  whole  in  casks. 
The  rule  in  salting  is  two  quarts  of  Turk’s  Island 
salt  to  one  hundred  fish.  They  remain  in  the 
pickle  from  three  to  five  days,  and  are  then  re¬ 
moved  to  the  smoke-house.  To  prepare  them  for 
smoking,  a  wand  two  feet  long  is  thrust  through 
the  eyes  of  ten  fish.  These  wands  are  sus¬ 
pended  upon  the  ends  on  poles  arranged  for  the 
purpose  in  the  smoke-house.  The  smoke-house 
is  purposely  made  small,  say  8  or  10  feet  square, 
and  is  built  over  a  walled  pit  about  4  feet  deep. 
It  is  about  8  feet  between  the  joints,  and  accom¬ 
modates  six  or  seven  tiers  of  fish,  which  are 
arranged  upon  the  poles  about  as  close  as  they 
can  hang.  About  ten  thousand  can  be  smoked 
at  a  time  in  one  of 
these  houses.  The 
smoking  continues 
two  days.  The  fish 
are  then  ready  for 
market,  and  are 
sent  off  as  fast  as 
they  can  be  sold. 
Green  wood  of  oak 
or  hickory  is  pre¬ 
ferred  for  making 
the  smoke,  and  the 
fire  must  be  very 
gentle,  so  as  not  to 
heat  the  fish. 

Economical  Re¬ 
sults. —  The  first 
fish  sent  to  market 
are  of  the  best 
quality,  and  bring 
about,  three  dollars 
a  hundred.  They 
are  full  of  spawn, 
and  quite  fat,  and 
are  considered  of 
better  flavor  than 
the  late  fish,  which 
are  sometimes 
taken  after  spawn¬ 
ing  and  are  very 
poor.  The  price 
falls  off  until  it  reaches  about  a  dollar  a 
hundred,  wholesale.  They  are.  retailed  from 
one  to  three  cents  a  piece  by  the  village  deal¬ 
ers.  The  fresh  fish  are  retailed  to  the  farmers, 
and  to  all  who  come  for  them,  at  fifty  cents  a 
hundred.  Rarely,  they  are  so  abundant  that 
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they  are  caught  and  sold  for  manure.  The 
cured  fish  are  much  used  by  the  laboring  class¬ 
es  in  the  cities  and  large  manufacturing  towns. 
It  is  one  of  the  cheapest  forms  of  animal  food, 
costing  the  consumer  only  about  three  cents  a 
pound.  To  those  who  live  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
fishery  and  cure  their  own  fish,  the  cost  is  much 
less.  In  some  places  the  fishery  is  owned  by 
the  town,  and  is  sold  annually  to  the  highest 
bidder.  The  Agawam,  at  East  Wareham, 
Mass.,  is  rented  thus  at  $G00  to  $900  a  year. 
The  yield  is  about  1,500  barrels  of  alewives. 

The  Restocking  of  Streams  with  this  fish 
is  very  easily  accomplished.  In  many  streams 
where  there  are  few  still  left  about  the  estuary, 
nothing  more  would  be  needed  than  to  put  up 
a  fish- way  over  two  or  three  of  the  dams.  In 
others,  fish  would  have  to  be  brought  from  other 
quarters.  In  either  case  the  cost  is  so  small, 
and  the  results  are  so  promising,  that  the  work 
ought  not  to  be  delayed.  This  work  is  going 
on  at  many  places  on  the  New  England  coast. 
The  Poquonoc  Fish  Company  have  had  a 
large  run  of  fish  this  season,  as  a  consequence 
of  the  spawning  of  a  few  alewives  in  the  first 
pond  above  tide-water,  two  years  ago.  The 
fish-way  costs  less  than  $40,  and  may  answer 
for  shad  and  salmon  as  well  as  alewives. 


Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— No.  92. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  had  a  letter  from  our  friend 
John  Johnston.  “I  want  to  show  you  my 
apple-orchard,”  he  wrote,  “  planted  eight  years 
ago,  last  May.  The  trees  had  an  immense  quan¬ 
tity  of  fruit  on  last  year,  and  I  had  a  great  many 
picked  off  when  quite  small,  thinking  they 
would  break  down  the  branches.  All  who  see 
them  say  the3rare  the  finest,  trees  they  ever  saw. 
They  were  only  two  years  old  when  planted. 
If  you  will  come,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  did  for 
them,  that  makes  them  look  so  splendid.  Come 
and  see,  and  then  you  will  believe .”  It  is  hardly 
complimentary  to  suppose  that  I  would  not  be¬ 
lieve  without  seeing.  Almost  any  man  will  be¬ 
lieve  a  thing  when  he  sees  it.  But  it.  requires  a 
certain  amount  of  training  to  enable  one  to  be¬ 
lieve  without  seeing.  It  is  a  very  low  order  of 
intellect  that  will  not  yield  implicit  assent  to  a 
statement  that  rests  on  satisfactory  evidence. 
Many  farmers  rather  pride  themselves  on  this 
mental  characteristic.  “  You  can’t  fool  me  !” 
is  one  of  their  ever  recurring  phrases;  while 
it  is  a  matter  of  observation  that,  of  all  men, 
these  incredulous  people  are  most  easily  duped. 
I  should  despair  of  ever  amounting  to  any¬ 
thing,  if  I  could  not  believe  without  seeing. 

But  I  am  very  glad  I  went  to  Geneva.  Mr. 
Johnston’s  trees  are,  by  far,  the  handsomest  and 
healthiest  I  have  ever  seen ;  and  I  came  back 
with  a  determination  to  at  once  carry  out  his 
recommendation.  I  have  gaiued  this  much, 
at  any  rate,  by  seeing  the  trees.  The  plan  is 
simply  to  make  a  lye,  just  as  you  would  for 
soap,  and  wash  the  trunk  and  larger  branches 
of  the  trees  with  it.  “If  the  lye  was  very 
strong,”  Mi'.  J.  said,  “  and  made  from  hickory 
ashes,  it  might,  perhaps,  need  to  be  diluted  with 
a  little  water;  but  the  lye  from  ordinary  ashes 
is  not  too  strong.”  He  applies  it  with  a  swab 
tied  to  a  stick.  A  man  went  over  an  orchard 
of  a  hundred  trees  in  an  afternoon.  He  has 
done  this  once  every  two  years.  There  is  not 
a  particle  of  moss,  lichen,  or  fungus,  on  any  of 
the  trees.  The  slumps  are  as  smooth  as  the 
standard  of  a  mahogany  table.  And  I  do  not 
wonder  that  Mr.  Johnston  feels  proyid  of  them. 


Still,  I  do  not  think  that  this  splendid  result 
is  due  merely  to  this  biennial  washing  with  lye. 
The  land  is  thoroughly  underdrained.  It  is  a 
rich,  clay  loam.  The  trees  were  only  tAvo  years 
old  Avhen  set  out — and  a  well-grown  two-year- 
old  apple-tree  is  better  than  a  poor-grown  one 
four  years  old.  Then,  great  pains  AATere  taken 
to  prepare  the  land,  and  to  set  out  the  trees. 
Wide  holes  were  dug,  two  feet  deep ;  and  some 
decomposed  swamp-muck  put  in  the  holes,  and 
covered  with  good  soil.  The  trees  were  then 
set  out  and  staked,  and  the  land  has  been  kept  in 
hoed  crops  ever  since,  and  I  presume  has  been 
liberally  manured.  And  you  must  recollect 
that  Mr.  Johnston’s  manure  is  manure — not  rot¬ 
ted  straw.  And  the  coal-ashes  from  the  house 
have  been  put  round  the  trunks  of  the  trees.  In 
short,  it  is  quite  evident  that  Mr.  J.  has  petted 
his  trees  almost  as  much  as,  during  his  long  life, 
he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  petting  his  cows 
and  his  sheep.  He  is  constitutionally  incapable 
of  neglecting  any  thing  he  undertakes.  Thor¬ 
oughness  is  an  essential  characteristic  of  the 
man,  and  accounts  for  much  of  his  great  success. 

I  was  telling  Mr.  Johnston  about  the  red-root, 
or  “pigeon  weed,”  as  he  calls  it,  that  came  up 
in  such  immense  quantities  in  my  two-year-old 
clover-field,  this  spring.  “It  is  a  terrible  pest,” 
he  said,  “  and  cost  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to 
get  rid  of  it.  I  thought,  at  one  time,  it  would 
ruin  me.”  He  studied  the  habits  of  the  plant, 
and  thus  ascertained  how  best  to  attack  it.  He 
sowed  some  red-root  seed  in  flower-pots  each 
month,  commencing  in  February,  and  kept  them 
well  watered.  The  seed  sown  in  February, 
March,  April,  May,  and  June,  did  not  germi¬ 
nate  any  earlier  than  that  soAvn  in- July.  That 
sown  in  August  germinated  more  freely,  while 
that  soAvn  in  September  came  up  at  once,  and 
in  great  numbers.  Here  he  got  an  explanation 
of  the  fact  that  red-root  rarely  proves  of  any 
damage  to  any  crop  except  winter  wheat.  It 
shows,  too,  that  a  summer-fallow  for  wheat  will 
not  kill  it.  The  seed  mainly  lies  dormant  in 
the  ground  during  the  whole  summer ;  and  the 
thorough  cultivation  causes  it  to  start  up  the 
more  freely  in  the  wheat.  But  if  you  fallow 
the  land,  and  then  do  not  sow  it  to  Avheat,  the 
red-root  will  spring  up  and  can  be  easily  killed. 

The  red-root  seed  gets  into  the  manure  from 
clover-hay  and  wheat-straw;  and  Avhen  the 
manure  is  applied  to  wheat,  it  springs  up,  and 
there  is  no  chance  of  killiug  the  plants  except 
by  weeding  and  hand-hoeing.  It  Avas  for  this 
reason  that  Mr.  Johnston  adopted  the  plan 
of  spreading  his  manure  on  grass  land  in 
September.  The  red-root  seed  then  germinates, 
and  Avhen  the  land  is  ploAved  over  next  spring, 
the  plants  are  turned  under  and  killed. 

He  advises  me  to  treat  my  clover-field,  where 
so  much  red-root  has  gone  to  seed  this  sum¬ 
mer,  as  follows:  Pasture  it  with  sheep,  and 
eat  it  down  close.  Then,  during  the  latter  part 
of  August,  *r  early  in  September,  harroAV  the 
ground  and  tear  up  as  much  of  the  soil  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Then  draw  out  all  the  manure  that  can 
be  found  on  the  premises,  and  spread  it  evenly 
over  the  land,  and  take  great  pains  to  break  up 
all  the  lumps.  Thomas’  smoothing  harrow  is 
just  the  implement  for  this  purpose.  In  this 
way,  he  thinks,  I  shall  cause  all  the  red-root 
seed  that  has  fallen  on  the  surface  of  the  land 
this  summer,  to  germinate;  as  well  as  that  con¬ 
tained  in  the  manure.  Plow  up  the  land  in  the 
spring  and  plant  corn.  1  propose  to  carry  out 
this  plan,  except  that  I  think  I  shall  sow  peas 
instead  of  corn  ;  and  then,  after  the  peas  are 
!  off, sow  Avinter  wheat,  and  seed  down  with  clover. 


A  correspondent  of  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  at  Alton,  Illinois,  incloses  a  letter  he  has 
recently  received  from  his  brother,  “contain¬ 
ing,”  he  saj's,  “a  fair  and  just  criticism,  mainly 
of  what  he  has  read  in  the  Agriculturist and 
which  he  would  like  to  see  published.  Here  it 
is :  “I  gather  from  the  Agriculturist  a  great 
many  items  of  interest  to  me  as  a  farmer;  first 
among  which  is  ‘Walks  and  Talks.’  The 
writer  lives  in  a  part  of  the  country  that 
I  never  saw,'  and  has  Essex  pigs  and  South- 
Doavu  sheep,  manuring  and  draining,  smartly 
on  the  brain;  still,  I  find,  beyond  controversy, 
that  thorough  cultivation ,  manure,  and  draining, 
are  the  main  springs  of  successful  farming.  I 
mean  such  manure  as  a  poor  man  can  make,  or 
save ;  and  drainage  by  open  ditches.  Tiles  are 
too  expensive  for  the  mass  of  farmers.  Most 
farmers  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States  are 
poor ;  or,  more  correctly,  they  commenced 
poor  and  on  a  small  scale.  *  *  They  cannot 
live  on  prospective  profits.  They  can  not  wait. 
The  profit  must  come  yearly,  from  one-crop  or 
another,  and  no  dodging.  *  *  My  notion  is, 
that  thorough  cultivation  is  the  poor  man’s  way 
to  high  farming;  as  in  it  he  gets  much  of  his 
manure  from  the  air  and  rain,  and  his  drainage 
from  deep  and  frequent  stirring  of  the  soil.” 

Ido  not  object  to  such  “criticism.”  I  have 
felt  all  the  difficulties  he  alludes  to,  and  have 
spoken  of  them  time  and  again.  No  one  real¬ 
izes  more  fully  than  I  have  done,  the  fact  that 
a  poor  man  must  have  something  to  live  on.  I 
have,  for  this  very  reason,  frequently  sown  a 
crop,  when  I  knew  that  if  I  could  only  afford  to 
wait  I  should  have  made  more  money  in  the 
end  by  summer-fallowing  the  land.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  I  have  endeavored  to  teach,  are  believed 
to  be  correct.  But  a  farmer  must  judge  for 
himself  how  far  he  can  adopt  them. 

“  Thorough  cultivation  is  the  poor  man’s  way 
to  high  farming” — and  the  rich  man’s  too,  on 
the  great  portion  of  land  in  the  United  States. 
And  this  is  precisely  the  doctrine  I  have  always 
taught.  And  I  am  more  and  more  convinced 
of  its  truth,  as  I  see  its  effect  on  my  own  farm. 
Stirring  the  land  hastens  the  decomposition  of 
the  organic  matter  in  the  soil,  and  otherwise 
renders  the  latent  plant-food  available.  To 
some  extent,  too,  it  enables  the  soil  to  absorb 
ammonia  from  the  atmosphere. 

“That  is  all  very  well,”  says  the  Deacon, 
“  but  Avhat  have  you  to  say  about  having  ‘  Essex 
pigs  and  South-Down  sheep  on  the  brain’?,” 
Simply  that  no  matter  how  impartially  a  man 
may  Avrite,  he  is  very  apt  to  be  suspected  of  in¬ 
terested  motives.  I  have  been  accused  of  hav¬ 
ing  Berkshires  and  Yorkshires  on  the  brain, 
and  yet  I  have  not  a  single  pig  of  either  of  these 
breeds;  and  so  with  sheep.  I  like  South-DoAvn 
and  Leicester  sheep  because  of  their  intrinsic 
merits.  But  I  have  not  a  sheep  of  either  breed. 
I  have  written  a  good  deal  in  favor  of  Shorthorn 
and  Ayrshire  cattle.  But  I  do  not  breed  them. 
This  is  what  I  have  “on  the  brain that  farm¬ 
ers  should  use  thorough-bred  nude  animals  to 
cross  with  their  common  stock.  If,  among  cattle, 
they  prefer  Shorthorns,  or  Devons,  or  Here- 
fords,  or,  for  milk,  Ayrshire  or  Jerseys,  I  have- 
no  objection  ;  if  they  like  CotSAvokls  or  Leices- 
ters  or  Lincolns,  for  long-wool  and  mutton 
sheep,  or  if  they  prefer  the  South-Do avu,  I  say 
go  ahead  and  prosper;  if  they  prefer  Yorkshire 
or  Berkshire  or  Essex  pigs,  I  still  say  all  right. 
You  can  hardly  go  wrong.  It  will  make  com¬ 
paratively  little  difference  Avhich  breed  of  pigs 
is  selected,  provided  the  animal  is  thorough-bred 
and  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  breed.  This  i.i 
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what  I  have  “  on  the  brain,”  and  I  could  wish 
that  all  the  good  fanners  in  the  United  States 
were  affected  with  the  same  disease.  I  say  good 
farmers,  because  a  poor,  careless  feeder  and 
manager  can  never  have  good  stock,  no  matter 
what  breed  he  selects.  Of  course  there  is  a 
great  difference  in  the  different  breeds  of  ani¬ 
mals,  some  are  adapted  for  one  purpose  and 
some  for  another ;  and  it  is  here  that  the  farmer 
should  call  to  his  aid  all  the  information  he  can 
obtain.  No  breed  is  best  everywhere  and  in 
all  circumstances,  and  he  is  a  "quack”  who 
claims  any  thing  of  the  sort. 

"Again,”  the  same  writer  continues,  "Walks 
and  Talks  sometimes  nauseates  me  a  little  in 
his  rotation  system.  He  generally  commences 
with  turning  down  a  clover  sod.  Now  this  is 
all  right,  if  said  farmer  lives  where  clover  does 
well,  and  does  not  freeze  out,  as  clover  and  win¬ 
ter  wheat  frequently  do,  in  a  large  portion  of 
the  countrjq  and  if  all  farming  could  commence 
on  old  land,  fenced  off  in  five  or  six  fields  ready 
to  his  hand ;  but  such  is  not  the  case.  When  a 
farmer  commences  with  breaking  prairie  sod 
or  clearing  timber  land,  making  his  own  rails 
to  fence,  you  see  such  rotation  is  absurd,  and 
seems  in  many  cases  to  create  a  distaste  for 
agricultural  information  from  such  writers.” 

This  is  rather  severe,  and  I  hope  unjust.  I 
should  be  exceedingly  glad  to  adopt  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  gentleman,  and  commence  my 
rotation  with  a  prairie  sod,  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  there  is  not  a  bit  of  prairie  sod  within 
hundreds  of  miles  of  me.  This  may  be  my  mis¬ 
fortune,  but  can  hardly  be  considered  my  fault. 
I  have  to  begin  my  rotation  with  W'hat  I  hap¬ 
pen  to  have.  I  have  talked  and  written  a  good 
deal  about  rotation,  simply  because  it  is  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  important  matter,  and  one  which 
necessarily  largely  occupies  my  thoughts,  es¬ 
pecially  with  reference  to  the  question  of  killing 
weeds.  I  bought  a  wet,  wreedy,  run-down  (but 
not  exhausted)  farm,  and  I  am  trying  to  drain 
it,  to  clear  it,  and  to  make  it  productive.  If  it 
was  in  Illinois,  I  should  have  adopted  different 
methods  from  what  I  thought  best  here. 

When  I  lived  in  the  city  I  had  a  garden;  I 
wrote  a  number  of  articles  called  “  Walks  and 
Talks  in  the  Garden,”  arid  when  I  sold  the 
garden  and  bought  a  farm,  I  commenced  to 
write  “Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm.”  I  lit¬ 
tle  thought  that  they  would  attract  half  the  at¬ 
tention  they  seem  to  have  done,  or  I  most  cer¬ 
tainly  never  should  have  written  them.  I  have 
told  what  I  have  done  and  suffered,  what  I  have 
hoped  and  feared.  I  have  given  a  faithful  rec¬ 
ord  of  my  farm  life ;  its  pleasures  and  draw¬ 
backs,  its  successes  and  failures.  I  have  received 
complimentary  letters  from  hundreds  of  farmers 
whom  I  have  never  seen,  in  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  They  have  been  a  source  of  much  encour¬ 
agement  and  pleasure,  and,  on  the  whole,  I  am 
not  sorry  that  I  have  written  them.  But  it 
should  be  understood  that  these  “  Walks  and 
Talks”  are  not  editorial  articles,  designed  to 
give  directions  for  the  management  of  farms  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  where  the  American 
Agriculturist  circulates.  They  are  merely  a 
record  of  what  I  am  doing  on  my  own  farm, 
with  such  reflections  as  may  seem  pertinent.  I 
never  supposed  that  a  cotton-planter  in  South 
Carolina,  or  a  sugar-planter  in  Louisiana,  or  a 
corn-grower  on  the  rich  bottoms  of  the  South¬ 
west,  would  adopt  the  same  rotation  that  I  find 
best  on  the  wheat-growing  land  of  Western 
New  York.  The  truth  is,  practical  agriculture 
can  never  be  taught  by  book  and  papers,  or  by 
agricultural  colleges.  They  can  onlj'  teach  gen¬ 


eral  principles.  The  application  must  be  left 
to  the  good  sense  of  the  individual  farmer.  If 
he  has  got  good  sense,  a  good  agricultural  pa¬ 
per  will  be  a  great  help  to  him;  if  he  has  not, 
he  had  better  turn  his  attention  to  something 
else  than  farming.  A  farmer,  of  all  men,  must 
learn  to  think  for  himself,  and  that  book  or 
paper  is  best  that  furnishes  food  for  thought, 
and  stimulates  him  to  persevering  efforts  in  im¬ 
proving  himself  and  his  land. 

The  principles  of  agriculture  are  the  same  in 
Illinois  as  in  New  York ;  but  the  mode  of  apply¬ 
ing  them  differs  with  the  soil  and  climate.  For 
my  part,  I  read  the  Prairie  Farmer  and  the 
Western  Rural  with  as  much  interest  as  I  do 
the  New  England  Farmer  and  the  Albany  Cul¬ 
tivator.  They  furnish  me  as  much  useful  infor¬ 
mation  as  the  excellent  agricultural  journal 
published  in  my  own  county.  And  yet  the 
mode  of  farming  practiced  in  these  different 
sections  of  the  country  is  very  different  from 
that  adopted  here.  If  a  man  will  honestly  tell 
what  he  is  doing  on  his  farm,  and  what  the  re¬ 
sult  is,  I  do  not  care  w’here  he  resides.  I  should 
read  his  statement  with  interest. 

What  I  have  on  the  brain  is  weeds.  Some 
people  think  that  with  modern  agricultural  im¬ 
plements,  and  the  vast  extent  of  fertile  land  in 
the  United  States,  we  shall  produce  so  much 
more  grain,  and  meat,  and  wool,  than  can  pos¬ 
sibly  be  consumed  by  our  population,  that  prices 
will  fall  so  low  that  there  will  be  no  profit  in 
farming.  Were  it  not  for  weeds  and  insects, 
such  probably  would  be  the  case.  My  ow* 
farm  and  the  Deacon’s  are  overrun  with  weeds. 
We  are  fighting  them  to  the  extent  of  our 
ability,  aud  are  meeting  with  gratifying  success. 
Our  farms  are  becoming  cleaner  and  cleaner 
every  year1,  but  even  yet  the  weeds  cost  us  more 
than  all  other  taxes — town,  county,  State,  and 
national — direct  and  indirect,  combined.  I  do 
not  mean  that  the  labor  of  destroying  them 
costs  so  much,  but  the  weeds  that  escape,  dam¬ 
age  our  crops  to  such  an  extent,  that  we  lose 
half  our  profits.  You  must  recollect  that  the 
actual  profits  of  farming,  after  deducting  the 
interest  on  capital,  the  cost  of  labor  (our  own 
or  others’),  the  wear  and  tear  of  implements,  etc., 
are  exceedingly  small.  I  know  ofcomparativel}r 
few  farms  where,  after  making  these  deductions, 
the  actual  profits  are  more  than  five  dollars  per 
acre.  On  the  other  hand,  I  know  of  scores  of 
farms  where,  at  least  on  some  fields,  the  weeds 
damage  the  crops  ten  dollars  per  acre.  And, 
depend  upon  it,  no  farmer  can  be  really  success¬ 
ful  until  lie  makes  an  earnest,  persevering  ef¬ 
fort  to  clean  his  land.  It  is  fortunate  for  us, 
that  the  means  used  to  accomplish  this  ob¬ 
ject  will  do  much  towards  enriching  the  soil. 

I  was  in  Genesee  the  other  day,  looking  at 
Mr.  Wadsworth’s  fine  herd  of  Shorthorns.  The 
pastures  on  these  celebrated  Genesee  fiats  are 
overrun  with  weeds,  and  I  saw  in  one  field  six 
men  with  scythes,  cutting  thistles.  The  soil  is 
very  rich,  and,  although  it  is  flooded  nearly 
every  spring,  there  is  abundant  opportunity  for 
draining.  I  saw  one  field  of  six  acres,  that 
yielded  over  80  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre 
last  year.  And  yet  the  pastures  adjoining  do 
not  carry  more  than  one  steer  to  three  acres. 
The  more  experienced  feeders  say  that  the  great 
point  is  to  stock  so  light  that  the  steers  have 
abundance  of  feed  throughout  the  season. 

They  go  to  Buffalo  in  the  spring,  and  buy  in 
the  market  three  and  four  year  old  steers,  weigh¬ 
ing  about  800  lbs.,  at,  say,  5’[a  cents  per  lb. 
They  are  turned  on  to  these  rich  pastures,  and 


kept  until  the  grass  fails  in  the  fall.  The  average 
gain  on  a  fair  lot  is  about  350  lbs.  If  they  get  a 
cent  a  lb.  more  for  them  when  fat  than  they  paid 
for  them,  they  think  they  are  doing  well.  They 
make  about  $30  per  head,  or  say  $10  per  acre. 
Canada  steers  are  preferred.  They  do  not  care 
how  thin  they  are,  provided  they  are  thrifty. 
As  one  of  the  graziers  expressed  it,  they  like  to 
“buy  bones  to  put  flesh  on.”  I  was  a  little  dis¬ 
appointed  in  these  meadows  and  pastures. 
There  arc  too  many  weeds,  and  much  of  the 
grass  is  coarse.  A  little  draining,  and  judicious 
management,  would  render  them  capable  of 
carrying  much  more  stock. 

It  would  seem  as  though  this  splendid  sec¬ 
tion  would  become  the  head-quarters  of  the  State 
for  Shorthorn  cattle.  The  time  will  surely 
come,  when  it  will  be  more  profitable  to  raise 
and  fatten  good  cattle  that  mature  early,  than 
to  depend  on  buying  “  bags  of  bones,”  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  a  little  flesh  on  them  during 
the  summer,  and  selling  them  in  the  fall,  at  a 
time  when  beef  brings  a  comparatively  low 
price.  The  English  farmers  find  it  highly 
profitable  to  feed  their  cattle  and  sheep  some 
grain  or  oilcake  while  at  pasture.  This  improves 
the  land  almost  as  much  as  it  improves  the 
stock.  But  it  is  necessary  to  have  well-bred 
animals,  that  grow  rapidly  and  mature  early. 
Shorthorns  are  being  gradually  introduced 
among  the  enterprising  young  farmers  up  the 
valley,  aud  the  general  stock  of  the  district 
shows  a  marked  improvement  over  that  in  this 
neighborhood.  I  found,  however,  that  the 
opinion  wasuot  uncommon,  among  even  good, 
sensible,  successful  farmers,  that  there  was 
more  money  to  be  made  from  the  so-called 
native  stock  than  from  Shorthorns  and  their 
grades.  And  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  right, 
unless  a  system  of  higher  feeding  is  adopted. 

A  good  many  long-wooled  Canada  sheep  are 
kept,  and  seem  to  be  gradually  displacing  the 
Merinoes.  Some  of  the  farmers,  however,  seem 
to  give  these  sheep  no  more  attention  than  they 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  bestowing  on  their 
Merinoes.  They  let  them  have  plenty  of  food 
when  they  have  it  to  spare,  and  when  they  are 
short  the  sheep  have  to  pick  up  a  living  as  best 
they  may.  “  There  is  no  profit  in  sheep,”  they 
say ;  and  they  aYe  right,  when  the  sheep  are  half- 
starved,  and  compelled  to  eke  out  their  subsist¬ 
ence  from  their  own  accumulated  flesh  and  fat. 
But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  properly  man¬ 
aged  flock  of  sheep  will  pay  better  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  to-day,  than  any  other  farm  stock.  This 
is  John  Johnston’s  opinion,  and  I  know  of  no 
farmer  who  has  had  greater  experience,  or 
whose  judgment  is  more  to  be  depended  upon. 

“  If  you  ever  have  footrot  break  out  among , 
your  sheep”  said  Mr.  Johnston,  “let  me  know, 
and,  if  I  am  well  enough,  I  will  come  and  show 
you  how  to  cure  it.  You  can  do  it  yourself; 
but  I  have  told  a  good  many  people  how  to  dr? 
it,  but  I  scarcely  ever  knew'  one  of  them  who 
succeeded.  They  don’t  follow  the  directions.” 

‘‘I  thought  at  one  time,”  he  continued,  “it 
would  ruin  me.  I  had  over  a  thousand  sheep, 
and  the  footrot  broke  out  among  them.  We 
could  cure  the  sheep  affected,  but  it  kept  break¬ 
ing  out  among  the  others.  I  went  to  bed  one 
night  greatly  distressed  about  it.  I  kept  think¬ 
ing  and  thinking  the  matter  all  over.  Finally 
I  exclaimed,  ‘  I  have  it !  ’  ‘  Have  what  ?’  asked 
my  wife.  ‘  I  have  found  out  how  to  cure  the 
footrot.’  •  ‘  I  am  afraid  you’ll  never  do  that, 
John,’  she  replied.  ‘  Yes,  I  can,  I  am  sure  of 
it.’  In  the  morning  I  told  the  man  to  get  up 
the  sheep,  and  we  went  at  if.  We  dressed  every  _ 
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sheep,  and  those  that  were  affected  we  drew  out, 
and  put  in  a  field  by  themselves.  These  we 
dressed  again  the  next  day,  and  the  others  in 
two  or  three  days.  We  cured  every  sheep,  and 
banished  footrot  from  the  flock.” 

“What  did  you  dress  them  with?”  I  asked, 
“  though  I  suppose  t li at  is  not  the  essential 
point.”°  “No,”  he  replied,  “the  point  is  to 
dress  the  whole  flock,  whether  they  have  the 
footrot  or  not,  and  another  essential  point  is  to 
pare  off  the  hoof,  so  as  to  lay  bare  all  the  af¬ 
fected  parts.  Nothing  can  cure  the  footrot 
without  this  being  done.  I  used  blue  vitriol 
ground  into  powder,  and  made  into  a  salve  with 
tallow  ;  and  if  the  weather  is  very  hot,  use  bees¬ 
wax  instead  of  tallow.  Rub  this  salve  between 
the  claws  with  your  finger,  and  all  over  the 
foot,  being  careful  that  no  part  escapes.  Those 
affected  are  treated  in  the  same  way,  only  that 
more  pains  are  necessary  to  get  the  salve  in  di¬ 
rect  contact  with  all  the  diseased  parts.  Two, 
or  at  most  three,  dressings  will  effect  a  cure.” 


How  to  Replace  a  Horse’s  Shoe. 

Much  time  is  often  lost  at  inconvenient  seasons 
because  a  shoe  needs  replacing,  and  every  thing 
must  stop  while  a  journey  is  made  to  the  black¬ 
smith’s.  If  one  of  the  boys  could  nail  on  a 
shoe,  without  endangering  the  safety  of  the 
horse’s  foot,  this  loss  of  time  might  be  avoided. 

To  replace  or  fasten  a  shoe  that  has  just  been 
cast,  or  is  about  to  be,  the  following  tools  are 
required  :  A  light  hammer,  a  piece  of  iron  on 
which  to  trim  the  nails,  or  clinch  them  (an  old 
hammer-head  of  two  or  three  pounds’  weight  is 
good),  a  pair  of  pincers,  a  thin,  long- 
punch,  and  some  horseshoe  nails. 
These  nails  should  be  kept  ready 
prepared;  the  preparation  con¬ 
sists  in  beating  out  the  point  sharp 
enough  to  penetrate  easily,  and 
giving  it  a  little  bend;  also  trim¬ 
ming  the  head.  Figure  1  shows  the 
common  nail,  and  fig.  2  the  same 
made  ready  for  use.  The  hammer 
must  be  only  a  little  heavier  than 
a  tack  hammer,  or  it  will  bend, 
and  not  drive  the  nail,  and  it  must 
be  used  with  light,  sharp  blows. 
Let  us  commence  now  to  put  on 
a  shoe.  The  old  one  is  to  he  removed,  if  not  al¬ 
ready  off, and  the  old  nails  drawn  out;  if  any  frag¬ 
ments  remain,  drive  them  out  with  the  punch. 
This  is  important;  apiece  left  in  might  work 
through,  the  crust  into  the  foot,  and  lame  the 
horse,  and  he  would  then  have  the  founder,  or  a 
sprain,  or  be  lamed  in  the  stifle,  and  it  might  be 
recommended  to  blister  him,  or  to  fire  him,  or  to 


Figs.  1  and  2. 


Fig.  3. — RIGHT. 


Fig.  4. — WRONG. 


torture  liim  in  many  ways ;  all  of  which  may 
be  avoided,  if  care  he  taken  not  to  leave  pieces 
of  nails  in  his  hoof.  Then  take.the  horse’s  foot 
between  the  knees ;  place  the  shoe,  and  set  a 
nail  so  that  the  turned  point  will  pass  out¬ 
wardly,  an  inch  and  a  half  at  least,  above  the 
edge  of  the  shoe;  hold  the  fingers  on  the  hoof, 


where  the  nail  should  come  through,  and  if  it 
does  not  come  out  just  right,  draw  it  and  try 
again  ;  don’t  drive  it  too  far  before  stopping. 
There  is  no  danger  of  hurting  the  horse,  if  you 
stop  in  time ;  and  after  one  or  two  trials,  you 
will  hit  the  exact  spot;  practice  will  soon  teach. 
Avoid  driving  any  nail  too 
low  down ;  they  should  all 
come  out  evenly.  If  one  is 
driven  too  low,  a  piece  of  the 
hoof  will  either  split  off  at 
once,  or  it  will  break  off  soon. 

Figure  3  shows  how  the  nails 
ought  to  be  placed,  while  fig¬ 
ure  4  shows  them  badly  placed, 
but  as  they  may  very  often  be  seen.  As  the 
nails  are  driven  through,  turn  them  down  until 
all  are  in  ;  then,  with  the  pincers,  nip  them  off 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  from  the  hoof.  Put 
the  iron  block  under  the  head  of  a  nail  (first 
turning  round  and  taking  the  horse’s  foot  in  the 
lap  over  one  thigh),  turn  the  point  downwards, 
and  clinch  it  into  the  hoof;  proceed  thus  all 
around,  and  the  job  is  finished.  The  horse  may 
now  go  to  work,  and  that  shoe  will  last  until 
there  is  an  opportunity  for  the  blacksmith. 


A  Fruit  Ladder, 


In  previous  numbers  we  have  given  designs 
for  ladders  which  are  self-supporting,  aud  allow 


ORCHARD-LADDER. 


one  to  gather  the  fruit  without  resting  at  all 
upon  the  tree.  We  now  illustrate  a  very 
simple  ladder,  which  may  be  used  upon  old 
trees,  and  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  or¬ 
dinary  form,  as  it  may  be  set  among  the  limbs 
without  injuring  the  branches,  or  knocking  off 
the  fruit  spurs.  It  is  light  and  portable,  and  so 
simple,  that  the  engraving  does  not  need  any 
explanation.  All  choice  fruit  should  be  hand¬ 
picked,  and  it  is  best  to  use  a  deep  fruit  basket, 
with  a  hook  attached  to  the  handle,  to  allow  it 
to  be  suspended  from  a  limb,  in  a  convenient 
position.  A  deep  basket  is  not  liable  to  be  upset 
by  being  unequally  balanced.  » 

- - - - — - 

A  Fumigator  for  Plants  and  Poultry. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Halstead  brings  us  a  drawing  of  an 
implement,  which  he  finds  very  convenient 
where  tobacco  fumigation  is  to  be  applied  local¬ 
ly:  A  is  a  cylinder,  made  of  tin,  7'/a  inches 
long,  by  I1/,  in  diameter;  a  a,  is  another  cylin¬ 
der,  2  inches  diameter,  8  inches  long,  placed 


outside  the  first,  and  the  space  p'  p  between 
the  two  filled  with  plaster.  A  is  a  cap,  or 
cover,  fitting  over  the  open  end  of  the  cylinder, 
likewise  having  Va  inch  thickness  of  plaster, 
kept  in  place  by  an  inner  disk  ©f  tin.  Through 
this  passes  a  tube  (G),  connecting  with  I ,  which 


is  an  India-rubber  bulb,  such  as  is  used  for  syr¬ 
inges.  D  is  a  spout,  extending  4  inches  beyond 
the  outside  of  the  cylinder,  the  outer  orifice  be¬ 
ing  about  y8  inch  in  diameter.  H  is  the  handle. 

The  inner  cylinder,  A,  is  filled,  or  partially  so. 
with  tobacco  ;  a  coal  of  fire  dropped  in,  and  the 
cap  put  on.  This  cap  must  fit  tight.  The  bulb 
I"  is  then  worked  with  the  hand,  and  forces  the 
smoke  from  the  spout  in  a  dense  jet.  In  smok¬ 
ing  house-plants. I  take  a  large-sized  paper  bag, 
inflate  it,  and  place  it  over  one  or  more  plants; 
fill  the  bag  with  smoke,  and  let  it  remain  so  for 
a  few'  minutes.  Insect  life  is  by  this  treatment 
speedily  and  thoroughly  extinguished. 

For  poultry,  visit  the  lieu-house,  after  the 
fowls  have  gone  to  roost,  and,  inserting  the 
nose,  or  spout,  of  the  fuinigator  under  the  feath¬ 
ers,  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  puff  the  smoke 
through  them,  only  being  careful  not  to  let  the 
fowl  inhale  it,  as  it  may  produce  insensibility. 
For  sitting  hens — inject  the  smoke  into  the 
feathers,  and  also  into  the  straw  or  hay,  and 
the  cracks  of  the  nests.  I  have  cleansed  nests 
by  this  mode,  that  w’ere  fairly. alive  with  lice, 
either  killing  them,  or  driving  them  away. 
. . — - - ►—«* - 

Salt-Marsh  Mud  as  a  Fertilizer. 


The  application  of  salt-marsh  mud  as  a  top¬ 
dressing  for  grass  land,  undertaken  hy  J.  D. 
Fish,  of  Stonington,  Connecticut,  has  proved 
so  satisfactory,  that  it  is  to  be  renewed  again 
the  present  season.  A  steam-digger  was  used 
in  the  fall  of  1869,  and  a  large  quantity  was  re¬ 
moved  from  the  bottom  of  a  salt-marsh  pond 
to  the  adjoining  meadows.  It  was  dumped 
directly  from  the  bucket  of  the  digger  into  the 
cart,  and  drawn  off  by  teams,  and  dropped  in 
heaps  where  it  was  to  be  spread.  It  cost  about 
60  cents  a  load  of  a  ton  and  a  half.  Beneficial 
results  soon  appeared  upon  the  grass  where  it 
was  spread.  The  first  crop,  it  wras  estimated, 
was  increased  a  third,  or  more,  by  the  applica¬ 
tion.  This  May  the  effect  was  still  more 
marked,  and  the  contrast  between  this  meadow, 
and  the  adjoining  lands  not  treated  with  this 
fertilizer,  is  very  striking.  The  line  where  the 
dressing  stopped,  is  very  distinct.  All  over  the 
meadow  the  grasses  are  well  set ;  the  white  and 
red  clover  have  come  in  abundantly,  and  the 
lierd’s-grass  is  well  rooted.  A  few  acres  of  bet¬ 
ter  land  and  grass  were  treated  the  same 
season  with  a  dressing  of  rock-weed,  which  is 
considered  one  of  the  best  fertilizers  drawn  from 
the  sea.  About  the  same  value  in  money  per  acre 
was  put  in  the  rock-weed  as  in  the  salt-marsh 
mud.  The  yield  of  the  land  dressed  with  the 
weed  was  much  less  the  first  season,  and  this 
spring  there  is  four  times  the  grass  upon  the 
land  dressed  with  the  mud.  It  is  estimated  that 
a  heavy  dressing  of  stable  manure,  costing  twice 
as  much,  would  not  have  put  the  land  in  so 
good  condition  as  it  now  is.  If  the  season  is 
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favorable,  the  yield  will  not  be  less  than  two 
tons  of  hay  to  the  acre.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  these  salt-water  ditches  and  ponds, 
full  of  decayed  sea-weed  and  marine  deposits, 
are  one  of  the  cheapest  sources  of  manure  to 
the  shore  farmer.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary 
to  have  a  steam-digger  to  procure  it.  In  many 
places  the  teams  can  be  driven  to  the  edge  of 
the  ditches  and  loaded.  Even  where  planks 
and  wheelbarrows  are  necessary  at  low  tide, 
it  will  pay  well  to  get  it.  It  is  much  richer 
in  ammonia  thau  common  yard  manure,  and 
will  help  all  farm  crops.  The  shore  farmer  has  no 
occasion  to  invest  in  guano  or  superphosphate, 
if  he  will  liberally  use  this  neglected  fertilizer. 
If  the  mud  is  to  be  carted  a  half-mile  or  more, 
the  extra  expense  of  removing  it  from  the  ditch 
with  the  wheelbarrow  will  be  compensated  in 
part  by  the  lighter  cartage,  as  it  will  lose  half 
its  weight  in  the  water  that  drains  from  it. 
This  fertilizer  is  accessible  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  at  every  low  tide,  and  the  experiments 
upon  Mr.  Fish’s  farm  show  that  it  pays  better 
than  sea-weed.  Connecticut. 

- —  < — . — >  » — — — 

An  Odometer,  or  Measuring-Wheel 

Wm.  H.  Barnes,  Oakwood,  Kansas,  sends  a 
drawing  of  a  wheel,  for  measuring  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  fields.  It  is  exactly  one  rod  (lG'/a  feet) 
in  circumference,  and  at  one  point  a  pin  is 


ODOMETEB,  OB  MEASURING-WHEEL. 

placed,  which  every  time  it  comes  round  indi¬ 
cates  that  one  rod  of  ground  has  been  passed 
over.  This  instrument  can  be  made  useful  in 
laying  out  fields,  and  we  would  suggest  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  arranging  farms  into  such  divisions, 
that  the  size  can  be  easily  calculated  and  re¬ 
membered.  For  instance,  a  field  40  rods  square 
contains  10  acres;  80  rods  square  contains  40 
acres.  Where  the  original  division  of  the  land 
has  been  made  in  squares,  as  in  the  Western 
States,  this  is  easily  done;  but  even  in  the  East¬ 
ern  States,  where  boundaries  are  .often  very  ir¬ 
regular,  fields  may  be  made  to  approach  the 
square  form  more  commonly  than  they  now 
are.  To  ascertain  the  contents  of  a  square 
field,  multiply  the  length  of  one  side,  in  rods,  by 
that  of  the  next  side  to  it,  and  divide  by  1G0; 
this  will  give  the  number  of  acres. 


How  to  Build  a  Boat. 


Rivers  and  lakes  being  so  plentifully  inter¬ 
spersed  over  our  territory,  boats  become  ar¬ 
ticles  of  great  convenience,  or  absolute  necessity, 
and  the  ability  to  construct  one,  however  rude 
it  may  be,  is  a  useful  accomplishment. 

We  aim  in  this  article  to  give  directions  for 
constructing  a  boat,  capacious  enough  to  carry 
two  good-sized  men  and  a  fat  buck,  if  they 
should  ever  be  so  lucky  as  to  be  compelled  to 
carry  one  home,  and  at  the  same  time  suffi¬ 
ciently  light  to  enable  it  to  he  carried  about  eas¬ 


ily,  when  required  to  be  removed  from  one 
piece  of  water  to  another,  overland. 

The  boat  is  flat-bottomed,  and  the  keel  orbot- 


Fig.  1. — THE  BOAT  IN  USE. 

tom  is  of  board  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  of  white  pine,  or  other  light  wood 
that  will  not  readily  split.  The  length  of  the 
boat  represented  is  nine  feet,  width  two  to 
three  feet,  depth  eighteen  inches.  These  pro¬ 
portions.  may  be  varied  to  suit  circumstances. 

To  shape  the  bottom  or  keel, 
take  two  boards  of  the  character 
before  mentioned,  and  twelve 
inches  wide,  join  them  together 
by  a  tongue-and-groove  joint, 
make  the  joint  water-tight  by 
means  of  pitch,  and  fasten  a  cleat 
across  with  clinch-nails  or  screws,  to  prevent  its 
spreading.  Mark  out  with  a  pencil  the  shape  re¬ 
presented  in  figure  2.  Cut  this  out  very  accurate¬ 
ly,  and  plane  very  smoothly  to  line,  with  a  slight 
bevel  upwards.  The  more  carefully  this  is  done, 
the  closer  the  joint  and  the  dryer  the  boat  will  be. 

The  stem  is  made,  preferably,  of  a  tamarack 
“  knee ;”  if  this  can  not  be  readily  procured,  cut 
out  of  soft  maple  a  “  knee”  one  inch  thick,  as  a 
substitute.  This  should  represent  an  angle  of 
something  over  90  degrees,  so  as  to  give  a 
forward  rake,  as  in  figure  3.  The  front  of  the  up¬ 
right  portion  should  be  beveled  to  a  fine  edge,  the 
bottom  dressed  square,  and  fitted  to  the  keel  in 
its  place  with  screws,  or  wrought  nails  riveted 
over  burrs.  The  stern  (figure  4)  is  of  similar 
stuff  to  the  keel,  cut  G  inches  wider  at  the  top 


a  boat  that  will  make  no  ripple,  and  this  gradual 
decrease  of  width  towards  the  stern  avoids  all 
noise  as  the  boat  passes  along.  A  boat  of  this 
pattern  will  do  this  perfectly, 
and  will  be  found  easier  to 
row  or  paddle.  When  the 
molds  are  properly  placed, 
take  the  boards — which  should' 
have  been  previously  soaked 
at  the  ends  in  water — and  fit 
them  to  their  places,  holding 
them  with  a  clamp,  until 
securely  nailed  to  the  stem 
and  stern ;  all  nails  which 
pass  through  the  boards  where 
they  lap,  should  be  clinched  on 
the  inside;  boat  nails  should 
be  used.  When  the  first  board, 
which  is  the  bottom  one,  is 
put  on,  fit  the  next,  allowing 
three'  quarters  of  an  inch  to 
lap.  Between  the  boards,  at 
the  lap,  place  a  piece  of  thick 
cotton  cloth,  dipped  in  tar,  which  will  make 
the  joint  water-tight,  or  nearly  so,  and  calking 
will  be  unnecessary  ;  then  fit  on  the  top  board, 
taking  care  the  upper  edge  has  a  proper  sweep ; 
when  the  boards  are  fastened,  put  in  two  ribs, 
which  should  be  of  white  oak,  half  an  inch 
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-THE  BOTTOM  OE  TUE  BOAT. 


Fig.  3. — THE  STEM. 


-BOAT  TUKNED  TO  SHOW  BOTTOM  AND  STEKN. 


Fig.  4. 

than  at  the  bottom.  The  side  boards  should  be 
of  quarter-inch  spruce  stuff,  well  seasoned,  and 
dressed,  at  least  on  the  outside,  to  present  the 
least  resistance  to  the  water.  To  give  the  boat 
the  proper  shape,  cut  out  patterns  representing 
the  cross  section  of  it  at  those  parts  crossed  by 
the  dotted  lines.  The  sides  should 
spread  a  little,  that  is,  should  be 
wider  at  the  gunwale  than  at  the 
keel,  say  6  to  13  inches.  The 
patterns  should  be  cut  accord¬ 
ingly,  and  be  tacked  lightly  to 
•the  keel-board,  to  hold  them  B0AT 

in  their  place  until  done  with.  The  dotted  lines 
which  cross  the  boat  are  drawn  at  equal  dis¬ 
tances,  and  show  the  width  at  those  places 
wdiich  is  greatest  a  little  back  of  the  center 
'  (figure  2).  It  is  a  great  point  in  hunting  to  have 


thick,  and  one  and  a  half  wide ;  soak  them 
thoroughly,  until  they  are  pliable  enough  to 
bend  into  their  places,  and  secure  them  by  nails 
clinched  on  the  inside.  These  should  be  placed 
midway  between  the  molds,  and  not  only 
strengthen  the  frame,  but 
give  a  bearing  for  the  feet 
of  the  rower.  A  piece  of 
tin  should  be  bent  over 
the  stem,  and  nailed  from 
bottom  to  top,  for  a  cut¬ 
water.  Before  putting  this 
piece  of  tin  on,  fill  in  well  with  pitch  and  tallow. 

The  molds  may  now  be  removed ;  a  strip 
two  inches  wide  and  one  half  thick  should 
then  be  nailed  all  around  on  the  inside;  cleats 
are  to  be  nailed  on,  for  the  thwarts  (or  seats^ 
which  should  be  placed  six 
inches  below  the  gunwale  or 
edge ;  the  hinder  seat  may  be 
made  of  the  lid  of  a  locker  or 
box,  in  which  tools,  nails,  lines, 
asupply  of  putty,  tallow,  pieces 
of  tarred  canvas  and  tin, 
should  be  stowed  away,  as  re¬ 


sources  in  case  of  damage  or  leaking.  The  bow 
of  the  boat  should  have  a  similar  place  made,  to 
hold  a  supply  of  eatables  when  necessary.  A 
baling  dipper  should  be  stowed  away  in  one  of 
these  lockers.  The  bottoms  of  these  lockers 
must  be  elevated  two  or  three  inches  above  the 


SHOWING  RIBS,  LOCKERS,  AND  SEAT. 

keel,  to  keep  the  contents  dry.  Fig.  5  shows 
the  arrangement  of  the  lockers  and  seat. 

A  ring-bo.lt  and  cord,  sufficiently  long,  should 
be  attached  to  the  boiv,  for  the  purpose  of  tying 
up.  To  finish  up  the  job,  the  seams  must  be 
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gone  over  carefully,  and  putty  and  white  lead 
be  applied  to  every  crack ;  then  two  coats  of 
paint  ought  to  be  laid  on,  the  name  painted  on 
the  stern,  and  she  is  ready  far  the  launch. 

A  pair  of  oars  may  be  made  of  ash,  or,  what  is 
preferable,  a  pair  of  paddles,  like  the 
one  shown  in  figure  6.  When  proper¬ 
ly  made  and  used,  paddles  are  much 
more  convenient  and  efficient  t-lian 
oars.  In  using  a  paddle,  one  has  his 
face  to  the  front,  and  can  see  all  ahead 
of  him;  in  rowing,  it  is  necessarily 
the  opposite  to  this.  If  oars  are  used, 
rowlocks  must  be  fitted  on  to  the 
sides.  To  make  a  paddle,  take  a 
piece  of  inch  board  (cedar  is  the 
lightest  and  best,  but  an  oak  paddle 
is  very  durable),  six  inches  wide; 
dress  out  the  blade  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick  at  the  edges,  half  inch  at  the 
center,  gradually  increasing  the  thick¬ 
ness  towards  the  handle.  The  handle 
may  be  whittled  down  until  it  fits 
the  hand  comfortably,  then  dress  it 
with  sand-paper  perfectly  smooth, 
and  rub  with  oil;  a  smooth  handle 
will  not  blister  the  hands.  A  boat 
thus  made  will  look  very  nicely,  but 
if  means  and  time  are  wanting  to 
finish  it  as  here  described,  a  rough 
one  may  be  put  together  very  quickly 
and  cheaply  by  using  the  same  or  lighter  mate¬ 
rials  in  a  rougher  fashion.  In  place  of  three  side 
boards,  one  wide  board  (12  inches)  may  be  used, 
and  the  seats  laid  across  flush  with  the  top. 


Fig.  6. 


Brooms  for  the  Stable  and  Barn-yard. 

A  cleanly  horse  or  cow  stable  is  very  de¬ 
sirable,  and  will  be  appreciated,  especially  by 
the  'women  folks,  ivlio 
often  are  troubled  to 
find  a  clean  spot  where¬ 
on  to  place  their  milking- 
stool,  to  say  nothing  of 
their  spreading  robes. 

If  cleanliness  is  next  to 
godliness,  in  the  house 
or  person,  very  surely  it 
is  equally  so  in  the 
stable  or  barn-yard ; 
many  highly  improper 
feelings  and  expressions 
arise  throwgh  contact 
with  dirt  or  filth,  in 
places  where  it  ought 
not  to  be.  The  want  of  y — stable  broom. 
brooms,  or  scrapers,  is 

made  an  excuse  for  dirt  lying  about  where  it  is 
not  wanted,  and  this  excuse  is  valid  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent,  as  a  stable-broom,  fit  to  use,  is  rarely  seen. 
The  broom  represented  in  figure  1,  is  made  of 
twigs;  birch  being  the  best,  as  it  is  long  and 
straight.  Any  stiff  brush,  however,  will  answer. 
Cut  the  twigs  of  a  proper  length— 30  inches  will 
make  a  good  broom — lay  them  in  a  box,  made 


Fig.  2.— BOX  FOR  MAKING  BROOMS. 

like  that  shown  in  figure  2,  draw  them  tightly 
together  with  the  binders  (fig.  3),  which  are 
stout  sticks  placed  through  eyes  at  the  end  of  a 
short  rope,  wound  once  around  the  bundle; 
when  pressed  apart,  they  draw  the  twigs  to¬ 


gether  with  great  force.  Tie  two  pieces  of  cord 
(which  should  have  been  already  laid  across 
the  box  in  the  slots)  around  the  broom;  when 
it  may  be  taken  out  and  well  bound  with  sev¬ 
eral  rounds  of  strong  tarred  twine.  For  a  han¬ 
dle  take  a  slick  long  and  stout  enough,  sharpen 
the  point,  and  drive  it  into  the  center  of  the 
broom,  until  it  has  a  good  hold.  The  broom 
is  then  ready  for  use.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 


say  that  this  is  not  a  lady’s  broom ;  and  yet  we 
have  seen  a  lady  handle  one  with  vigor,  rather 
than  not  have  a  clean  place  to  milk  in. 

— - ■»-. - ■»©■— - - - 

Will  it  Pay  to  Cook  Corn  for  Hogs? 

Mr.  J.  M.  Martin,  of  Louisiana,  writes  to  the 
American  Agriculturist  as  follows:  “In  the 
Agricultural  Report  of  Missouri  for  1870, 
Mr.  A.  E.  Trabue  asserts,  after  making- 
very  careful  experiments,  that  Indian  corn  in 
the  crude  state  is  better  for  fattening  hogs  than 
when  boiled  or  steamed.  Ilis  report  is  so  posi¬ 
tive,  that,  having  had  no  experience  myself,  I 
am  in  doubt  whether  I  shall  make  certain  prepa¬ 
rations  for  cooking  the  grain.  I  am  desirous  to 
make  my  own-  pork,  and  had  concluded  to 
place  several  sugar-kettles  in  a  convenient  posi¬ 
tion  for  boiling  and  steaming  food,  but  desisted 
after  reading  this  report.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
hear  from  you  on  this  subject.” 

Remarks. — There  are  breeds  or  sorts  of  hogs 
that  grow  so  slowly,  that  they  can  eat  and  di¬ 
gest  more  food  than  they  can  assimilate  or  turn 
into  flesh  and  fat.  For  such  hogs  cooking  the 
food  would  do  no  good,  and  probably  by  de¬ 
ranging  the  digestive  organs  and  bowels  would 
do  positive  injury. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  breeds  of  pigs 
that  are  capable  of  assimilating  more  food  than 
they  can  digest.  They  have  little  offal,  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  quiet,  have  been  bred  for  generation 
after  generation  to  simply  eat,  sleep,  and  grow 
fat.  With  such  pigs,  the  main  object  of  the 
feeder  is  to  get  them  to  eat  and  digest  as  much 
food  as  they  are  capable  of  assimilating  or  turn¬ 
ing  into  flesh  and  fat.  Grinding  and  cooking  the 
corn,  unquestionably  renders  it  much  more 
easily  masticated  and  digested,  and  there  can 
not  be  a  doubt  that  such  well-bred  pigs  as  we 
have  alluded  to,  will  gain  much  faster  on 
cooked  grain  than  on  uncooked.  They  will  eat 
more  food,  or  at  any  rate  digest  more,  and  will 
grow  faster  in  •proportion  to  the  food  consumed , 
than  those  pigs  whicli  eat  and  digest  less.  We 
have  frequently  shown  why  this  result  must  fol¬ 
low,  and  can  at  this  time  only  say  that  our  cor¬ 
respondent  will  find  the  whole  subject  thor¬ 
oughly  discussed  in  “  Harris  on  the  Pig.” 

Whether  to  cook  or  not  to  cook,  then,  de¬ 
pends  a  good  deal  on  the  kind  of  hogs,  their 
age,  breed,  and  condition.  If  we  were  going  to 
fatten  a  lot  of  common  hogs  that  had  been  pick¬ 
ing  up  their  own  living  for  eighteen  months  or 
two  years,  and  their  ancestors  for  -generations 
had  been  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  treatment; 
in  other  words,  if  they  were  slow-growing 
hogs,  with  a  voracious  appetite,  and  a  stomach 
that  could  digest  shoe-leather,  we  can  see  no 
use  in  cooking  the  corn  for  them.  But  if  we  in¬ 


tended  to  produce  choice  pork  from  pigs  that 
mature  early  and  fatten  rapidly,  we  should,  £ 
going  into  the  business  on  an  extensive  scale, 
certainly  cook  their  food. — Eds. 

- -  —3  g.  so.-,, - - - 

Harrowing  for  Different  Effects. 


The  operation  of  harrowing  is  next  in  import¬ 
ance  to  that  of  plowing.  The  ends  to  be  at¬ 
tained  are  threefold,  viz. :  to  reduce  the  soil  to 
a  fine,  mellow  condition,  to  kill  weeds,  and  to 
cover  seeds.  How  these  three  operations  are 
widely  different,  and  yet  the  same  implement  is 
in  many  cases  used  to  effect  them  all.  To  re¬ 
duce  the  soil,  a  heavy  harrow,  driven  with  a 
rapid  motion,  is  required;  if  sod  ground  is  to 
be  reduced,  a  different  style  of  tooth  from  the 
ordinary  straight  one  is  necessary;  to  kill 
weeds,  a  light,  wide-spreading  harrow,  with 
sharp,  straight  teeth  is  wanted,  that  will  tear 
up,  and  leave  on  the  surface,  every  root  and 
sprout.  The  teeth  of  such  a  harrow  should  be 
long,  sharp,  and  run  closely.  To  cover  seeds, 
a  harrow  that  will  draw  the  soil  along  the  sur¬ 
face  without  penetrating  deeply  is  needed,  and 
for  economy  of  time  and  labor  it  should  cover 
a  wide  space. 

In  making  or  procuring  a  harrow,  the  pur¬ 
poses  to  be  served  should  be  considered,  and 
that  one  chosen  winch  is  best  fitted  to  perform 
the  work  desired.  The  variety  of  harrows  of¬ 
fered  to  farmers  is  so  great,  that  one  is  almost 
bewildered  in  making  a  choice.  For  pulverizing 
the  soil,  the  Nisliwitz  harrow  is,  probably,  not 
excelled;  for  dressing  sod-ground,  the  Shares 
coulter-harrow  is  very  effective  ;  for  destroying 
weeds  on  ordinary  fallows,  the  common,  straight- 
tooth  harrow  (with  sharp  teeth)  has  not  yet 
been  superseded ;  while  for  finishing  a  surface, 
and  covering  grass  or  clover  seeds,  or  harrowing 
grain  in  spring,  the  Thomas  Smoothing-harrow 
is  the  best  that  we  have  used. 

- v -  ura  Sr  - >  ^  ■  . . . 

Don’t  Sell  the  Best  Calves. 


A  really  c-hoicc  cow  will  readily  bring  eighty 
to  one  hundred  dollars.  A  cow  that  will  make 
one  pound  of  butter  per  day  during  six  months, 
and  half  a  pound  per  day  during  two  or  three 
months  more,  is  cheaper  at  one  hundred  dol- 
ars,  than  a  cow  that  will  do  half  as 
much,  would  be  at  fifty  dollars.  Poor 
cow's  are  more  plentiful  than  good  ones  ;  and 
where  little  or  no  attention  is  given  to  improv¬ 
ing  the  stock,  good  cow's  are  fast  becoming 
scarcer.  If  ®nc  wants  to  find  good  cows,  he 
has  to  follow'  the  track  of  a  drover,  who  is 
constantly  raking  over  the  country  places  to 
supply  the  demand  ofthe  large  towns  and  great 
cities.  Thus  the  farming  localities  are  being  con¬ 
stantly  depleted.  But  this  would  be  of  no  damage, 
if  the  supply  was  kept  up,  and  this  constant 
draft  replaced  with  young  stock.  Here  lies  the 
trouble.  Not  only  are  cow's  in  demand,  but 
calves  are  equally  sought  after.  The  farmer  is 
constantly  tempted  by  drovers  and  butchers, 
from  far  and  near,  to  dispose  of  his  calves.  The 
majority  of  them  <san  not  withstand  the  flutter 
of  a  greenback  ornamented  with  a  large  X.  The 
choicest  calves  are,  of  course,  selected,  and  these 
are  generally  from  the  best  cow’s.  Ten  dollars 
is  thought  to  bo  a  good  price  for  a  calf  four 
weeks  old,  and  pays  better  than  fifteen  for  a 
year-old  animal  Bo  would  five  dollars  a  bushel 
be  a  high  price  for  potato  sets ;  but  few'  farmers 
would  be  tempted  to  tear  them  out  of  ucwly 
planted  hills  for  that  money.  But  does  he  not 
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sell  the  seed  of  a  valuable  crop,  when  lie  parts 
with  liis  best  calves?  Many  men  say  it  costs 
more  to  raise  a  cow  than  to  buy  one.  This  is 
palpably  wrong,  as  will  be  seen  if  they  sit  down 
and  figure  it  out.  But  if  it  were  true  now,  it 
could  not  long  remain  so;  for  cows  must  be 
raised ;  and  those  who  raise  them  must  be  paid 
profitably,  or  they  will  not  do  it.  We  confess 
that  there  is  some  ground  for  the  idea  that  it 
does  not  pay  to  raise  cows,  wrong  as  it  may  be, 
and  it  lies  just  here :  The  poorest  calves  are  se¬ 
lected  for  rearing ;  and  as  it  costs  as  much,  and 
sometimes  more,  to  feed  a  poor  calf  from  a  poor 
cow,  until  maturity,  when  it  probably  is  worth 
twenty-five  to  thirty  dollars  only,  as  it  does 
to  feed  a  good  calf,  that  would  make 
a  cow  worth  double  that  money  at  two 
years  old.  There  is  actually  a  loss  in  the 
operation,  and  the  farmer  is  out  of  pocket, 
not  only  indirectly,  but  directly,  in  having- 
spent  more  than  he  can  get  back  again.  A 
merchant  doing  business  thus,  would  soon  find 
work  for  an  assignee  or  the  bankrupt  court; 
but  such  are  the  advantages  of  the  farmer’s  oc¬ 
cupation,  that  he  is  able  to  live,  and  often  do 
well,  in  spite  of  his  unbusinesslike  methods. 
Let  him  make  farming  a  business ;  let  him  calcu¬ 
late  and  figure  out  results,  as  other  men  are 
obliged  to  do  ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  there 
is  no  operation  on  the  farm,  but  pays  fair  in¬ 
terest  over  and  above  a  good  remuneration  for 
labor  and  attention,  if  such  labor  and  attention 
are  only  well  directed ;  and  most  surely  will  he 
find  that  there  is  more  money  in  a  good  heifer- 
calf,  than  any  butcher  could  afford  to  give  him, 
if  he  will  only  give  the  animal  lime  to  show  it. 
So  with  a  bull-calf;  if  one  is  to  be  raised,  select 
the  best.  It  is  by  a  course  of  selection,  that  the 
present  races  of  blooded  stock  have  been  built 
up ;  as  it  is  by  a  contrary  course,  that  the  native 
stock  has  been  run  down.  Our  “  native  ”  stock 
has  sprung  from  good  sources,'  and  if  the  best 
calves  are  retained  on  the  farm,  there  will  soon 
be  a  belter  supply  of  good  cows. 

- -»  - - - *-«> - 

A  Husking  Pin,  which  will  be  found  very 
durable  and  worth  preserving  from  one  season 
to  another,  may  be  made  out  of  a  twenty-penny 
nail,  ground  sharp  at  the  point  and  fitted  with 


a  piece  of  leather,  through  which  the  second 
and  third  fingers  are  passed.  Very  neat  and 
handsome  ones  may  be  cut  out  of  bone. 

—  ■<>  C - — as^u»»- - - - 

The  Pig  Question  again. 

The  author  of  “Walks  and  Talks”  says: 
“C.  D.  E.,”  of  Muncy,  Pa.,  writes  us  a  letter  on 
the  breeds  of  pigs.  He  says:  “I  have  just 
read  ‘Walks  and  Talks,’  and  the  article  on 
‘Berkshire  vs.  Chester  Whites,’  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  for  May,  and  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  hog  breeders  of 
this  country  must  submit  to  the  inevitable  de¬ 
cree  of  fashion ,  and  for  the  future  go  in  for 
small  instead  of  large  porkers!  *  *  Well, 
let  us  reject  the  Chester  hogs.  They  grow  too 
large  and  ‘  coarse,’  and  are  too  heavy  to 
handle.  Let  us  try  the  Berkshire  and  the 
Essex,  and  if  the  fashion  shall  still  tend  down¬ 
ward,  why  not  fall  back  upon  the  guinea-pig  ? 
What  pot-pies  they  would  make!  Will  our 


friend  ‘  Walks  and  Talks  ’  consider  this  prop¬ 
osition  seriously,  and  if  he  fails  to  indorse  it, 
give  us  a  reason  for  his  refusal  ?” — I  cannot  in¬ 
dorse  this  proposed  cross,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  guinea-pig  is  not  a  pig  at  all !  And 
another  objection  is,  even  if  he  were  a  pig,  lie  is 
too  long  in  coming  to  maturity,  in  proportion  to 
his  size.  What  I  want  in  a  thorough-bred  pig, 
designed  for  crossing  with  common  sows,  is 
smallness  of  bone,  little  offal,  rapid  growth, 
fine  quality  of  meat,  and  early  maturity.  I 
have  no  objection  to  size;  but,  so  far  as  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  breeders  have  yet  gone,  early  maturity 
is  al  ways  accompanied  with  a  reduction  of  ul¬ 
timate  growth.  If  I  were  going  to  raise  pigs  to 
work  in  tread-powers,  I  should  go  in  for  large 
size  and  slow  growth.  But  where  pigs  are  re¬ 
quired  simply  for  converting  corn  into  pork,  I 
want  such  as  will  do  this,  and  nothing  else. 
The  less  corn  is  expended  in  producing  bristles, 
bones,  -cars,  legs,  snout,  and  other  offal,  the 
more  will  there  be  left "to produce  gor.l  hams, 
pork,  and  lard.  I  do  not  want  any  more  corn 
used  to  produce  heat,  motion,  and  the  various 
functions  of  animal  life  than  is  necessary  ftfr 
health.  I  want  the  pig  to  eat  all  it  can  digest 
and  assimilate,  and  the  less  of  this  digested  food 
is- used  for  any  purpose,  except  the  production 
of  meat  and  fat,  the  more  profit  will  there  be  in 
the  business.  Now,  all  this  means  rapid  growth 
and  early  maturity;  and  early  maturity  is  neces¬ 
sarily  accompanied  by  a  reduction  in  size. 

Where  cattle  are  kept  solely  for  beef,  breeders 
aim  at  early  maturity;  and  such  is  also  the  case 
when  sheep  are  bred  for  mutton.  On  high- 
priced  land,  a  farmer  can  not  afford  to  raise  an 
ox  for  beef  that  does  not  mature  till  lie  is  six 
years  old.  He  must  keep  one  that  will  mature 
in  two  or  three  years.  Such  an  animal  will  not 
be  quite  as  large  as  the  slow-growing  one,  but 
the  beef  will  be  produced  at  far  less  cost.  The 
only  objection  to  the  system  is,  that  richer  and 
more  costly  food  has  to  be  used ;  and  further¬ 
more,  it  is  desirable  to  get  an  ox  that  attains  a 
pretty  good  weight  before  he  matures,  for  the 
reason  that  it  costs  considerable  to  produce  the 
calf.  It  is  a  slow  process.  We  get  but  one  calf 
a  year.  But  in  the  case  of  pigs,  we  not  unfre- 
quently  get  twenty  in  a  year.  They  can  be 
multiplied  with  immense  rapidity,  and  at  small 
cost,  and  there  is  far  less  necessity  for  aiming  at 
large  size.  The  cost  of  this  pork-producing  ma¬ 
chine  is  so  small,  that  if  twenty  of  them  will 
produce  more  and  better  pork,  at  less  cost 
for  food,  than  one  big  machine,  I  prefer  the 
twenty  little  ones — and  so  will  the  consumers. 

I  am  well  aware  that  a  good  deal  can  be  said 
on  the  other  side.  In  my  own  case,  I  want  my 
pigs  to  live  on  clover  during  the  summer  ;  and 
if  we  pushed  early  maturity  ami  small  size  to 
its  utmost  limits,  the  pigs  would  not  thrive  on 
clover.  They  would  need  much  more  concen¬ 
trated  food.  But  at  present  we  are  in  no  danger 
of  getting  our  breeds  of  pigs  too  small. 


The  Brittany  Cow  Bessie. 


Upon  page  293  we  give  an  engraving  of  a 
very  interesting  Brittany  Cow,  which  is  now  the 
property  of  R.  H.  Allen,  Esq.,  Summit,  N.  J.,  and, 
if  we  mistake  not,  was  imported  by  him.  Bessie  is 
of  a  very  dark,  silver-gray  color,  with  some  white. 
When  fresh  she  yields,  upon  ordinary  good  feed, 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  quarts  of  milk,  and 
keeps  up  the  supply  well.  Her  bight  at  the 
fore-shoulders  is  three  feet  and  four  inches.  She 
has  a  broad,  heavy  bod}',  very  small  bones,  a 
fine  head  and  horns,  and  delicate  limbs.  This  cotv 


is  as  gentle  and  familiar  as  a  pet  lamb.  This 
breed  is  quite  rare  in  this  country,  dark  colors 
being  the  favorites.  Since  the  dispersion  of 
Mr.  Maitland’s  herd,  we  know  of  no  one  en¬ 
gaged  in  breeding  these  useful  animals. 


Drainage  in  Scotland. 

There  was  published  last  year,  under  the  au¬ 
spices  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society 
of  Scotland,  an  essay  on  Agricultural  Drainage, 
for  which  the  society’s  gold  medal  had  been 
awarded  to  Mr.  Hozier,  its  author.  It  has  been 
said  of  another  book,  “  What  is  good  in  it  is  not 
new',  and  what  is  new  in  it  is  not  good.”  This 
would  not  be  exactly  a  fair  criticism  of  Mr. 
Ilozier’s  essay,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  would 
be  more  uncourleous  than  unfair  to  make  it. 

Land-drainage  is  not  one  of  the  exact  sciences, 
it  is  true;  still  a  good  deal  is  known  about  it, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  new  essay 
upon  it  should  avoid  repeating  the  fundamental 
principles  that  have  been  determined  by  long 
experience ;  consequently,  we  must  expect  to 
find  in  every  new  book  much  that  is  to  be 
found  in  all  of  the  old  ones,  and  we  may  be 
well  satisfied  if,  in  addition  to  this,  we  find  new 
and  valuable  principles  set  forth,  or  new  and 
improved  processes  described.  Mr.  Hozier, 
while  he  proceeds  systematically  and  well  in 
giving  directions  for  the  laying  out  and  execu¬ 
tion  of  drainage  works,  advances  some  ideas 
which  would  be  important  if  true,  but  which 
experience  lias  led  us  to  judge  not  to  be  true. 

For  instance,  he  insists  on  a  fall  of  1  foot  in 
200  feet,  as  the  very  least  that  can  be  allow’ed. 
Now,  it  is  quite  true  that  it  is  highly  desirable 
to  get  this  much  fall  when  it  is  practicable,  or 
even  more ;  but  there  is  an  enormous  amount 
of  nearly  level  land  that  could  not  be  drained  at 
all,  without  the  extensive  use  of  open  ditches,  if 
this  rule  must  be  adhered  to.  It  often  hap¬ 
pens  that  a  main  drain  must  be  made  1,000  feet 
in  length.  If  the  fall  of  1  in  200  is  insisted  upon, 
then  the  drain  must  be  five  feet  higher  at  the 
head  than  at  the  outlet.  If  the  land  has  this  fall, 
well  andgood;  but  suppose  it  is  a  dead  level  on 
which  we  are  to  work,  and  that  five  feet  is  Hie 
utmost  depth  wre  can  get  at  the  outlet,  then,  if 
wve  follow  the  rule,  the  drain  will  run  quite  to 
the  surface  at  its  upper  end.  Now',  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  lay  a  drain  so  accurate]}'  that  a  fall  of  1 
in  1,000  (Vi.  foot  in  100  feet)  will  give  a  free  and 
perfect  current.  There  is  a  long  main  drain 
under  the  upper  meadow  in  the  Central  Park 
that  has  only  this  fall.  It  was  laid  in  1860,  and 
has  always  worked  perfectly  from  that  time  un¬ 
til  now.  It  is  much  easier  to  make  a  good  drain 
on  a  fall  of  1  in  600,  and  this  would  leave  the 
upper  end  of  the  1,000-foot  drain  in  question, 
nearly  3 ’/a  feet  below  the  surface.  We  are 
strong  advocates  for  all  the  fall  it  is  practicable 
to  get,  but  we  also  advocate  the  underdraining 
of  land,  in  which  the  least  practicable  fall  is  all  it 
is  possible  to  get.  If  the  W'ork  is  properly  done, 
very  little  fall  will  answer,  but  in  such  cases 
the  grading  of  the  bottom  must  be  very  care¬ 
fully  done,  so  that  no  fall  shall  be  lost  in  one 
place  by  giving  too  much  in  another. 

Mr.  Hozier  recommends  that  in  heavy  clay 
soils,  drains  should  not  be  less  than  2  feet  9  in¬ 
ches,  nor  more  than  3  ft.  3  in.  deep,  and  that 
the  intervals  between  the  drains  be  not  more 
than  15  feet.  This  advice  will  not  hold  in  many 
sections  of  America ;  for  we  rarely  have  such 
obdurate  clays  as  he  has  in  mind.  Indeed, 
with  a  varied  experience  in  drainage  works  in 
America,  the  writer  has  not  found  a  soil  that 
was  not  completely  drained  at  4  ft.  depth,  and 
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35  to  40  ft,  intervals.  These  measurements 
have,  however,  often  been  found  insufficient  in 
England. 

The  point  on  which  our  author’s  ideas  are  most 
at  variance  with  our  own,  is  th e  size  of  tiles  that  it 
is  best  to  use.  He  insists  on  the  use  of  large  tiles ; 
nothing  less  than  3y2  inches  diameter  for  lat¬ 
eral  drains,  and  from  3-inch  to  6-inch  tiles 
for  mains,  6-inch  for  the  outlet  of  13  acres. 
Our  experience  goes  to  show  that  iy4-inch  tiles 
for  laterals  answer  not  only  as  good,  but  a  much 
better  purpose  than  the  large. ones,  while  then- 
cost,  both  for  manufacture  and  for  transporta¬ 
tion,  is  less  than  half  that  of  the  3l/a-inch  ;  we 
would  use  4-inch  tiles  for  the  outlet  of  13  acres. 

Mr.  Hozier  thinks  a  drain  should  never  be 
filled  full  by  the  hardest  rain ;  we  think  it  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  have  them  flushed  several  times 
during  the  season,  insuring  their  thorough 
cleansing.  Considerable  experience  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  both  systems  seems  very  clearly  to 
Eustain  our  idea,  and  the  experiments  instituted 
for  the  purpose  by  the  sewerage  engineers  of 
cities  show  ample  reason  for  its  soundness. 

Any  reader  who  will  use  due  caution  about 
.accepting  what  seems  to  us  to  be  the  heresies  of 


this  essay,  will  find  it  replete  with  practical 
suggestions,  and  with  sound  arguments  in  favor 
of  underdraining,  and  will  be  well  repaid  for  all 
the  time  and  care  he  may  give  it.  There  is  given 
in  it  an  instance  of  the  complete  stoppage  of  a 
stone  culvert,  not  less  than  15  inches  square  in 
the  water  way,  by  the  roots  of  a  tree,  “  and, 
though  the  drain  was  opened  and  cleared  at 
considerable  trouble  and  expense,  hardly  a  year 
elapsed  before  the  mass  inside  was  as  impene¬ 
trable  as  ever.” 

- m  i  .re -Or*  . . 

Watering-  the  Herd. 

A  scarcity  of  water  is  something  with  which 
the  majority  of  our  readers  are  fortunately  not 
familiar.  ¥e  do  not  refer  to  the  failure  of 
streams  and  wells,  which  occurs  in  all  sections 
in  an  unusually  dry  season,  but  a  perennial 
scarcity  of  water,  where  miles  and  miles  must 
be  crossed  before  one  can  supply  his  own  wants 
and  those  of  his  animals.  Some  excellent 
grazing  regions  in  the  far  West  and  South-west, 
where  the  most  nutritious  grasses  abound,  are 
often  discouragingly  dry,  and  the  droves  and 
herds  must  be  driven  a  long  distance  from  their 


feeding-grounds  to  water.  To  the  traveler 
across  these  plains  the  occurrence  of  water  is 
a  matter  of  the  greatest  interest.  The  other 
two  requisites  of  a  camping-ground,  grass  and 
fuel,  he  generally  feels  sure  of  finding  by  search¬ 
ing  for  them,  but  water  occurs  only  in  certain 
localities.  The  day’s  travel,  whether  of  a  few 
persons  or  a  large  train,  is  governed  by  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  watering-places.  The  writer  has, 
upon  several  occasions,  found  these  from  fifty 
to  seventy-five  miles  apart— distances  somewhat 
appalling  to  one  having  charge  of  a  slow- 
moving  train.  After  the  forced  abstinence 
from  water  that  attends  a  long  march,  the  ani¬ 
mals  become  almost  frantic  when  they  reach 
camp,  and  rush  for  the  pool  or  stream  in  the 
wildest  manner.  In  traveling  in  a  country 
where  Indians  are  troublesome,  and  the  camp, 
as  is  frequently  the  case,  is  at  some  distance 
from  the  water,  it  requires  no  little  circumspec¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  those  in  charge  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  to  prevent  a  surprise  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy.  Many  an  emigrant  train  has  been  left 
without  means  of  transportation  by  allowing 
the  animals  to  be  driven  to  water  without  a 
guard  sufficiently  strong  to  repel  an  attack- 
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Bustle  Bridges.  . 

Where  there  is  a  stream  of  water  in  public 
or  private  grounds,  an  opportunity  is  offered 
for  introducing  a  pleasing  ornamental  feature 


The  bridge  we  have  figured  was  exhibited  at 
the  International  Exposition  of  Horticulture, 
that  was  held  at  St.  Petersburg!],  Russia,  in 
18G9,  and  attracted  much  attention ;  it  was 
first  engraved  in  L’lllustration  Horticole. 


we  proceed  to  give,  will  enable  any  car¬ 
penter  of  ordinary  intelligence  to  construct  it. 
Many  of  them  will  no  doubt  object  to  the  'di¬ 
mensions  of  the  rafters,  thickness  of  the  sashes, 
etc.,  as  it  is  a  besetting  fault  with  these  men 


RUSTIC  BRIDGE,  SHOWN  AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL  HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION  AT  ST.  PETERSBURG. 


in  the  shape  of  a  bridge.  A  structure  of  this 
kind  may  be  very  simple  and  cheap,  or  highly 
elaborate  and  expensive,  according  to  the 
tastes  and  means  of  the  proprietor.  It  is  only 
in  places  which  are  highly  embellished  that  an 
expensive  structure  will  be  in  keeping  with  its 
surroundings,  while  in 
most  all  situations  a 
rustic  bridge  is  in  good 
taste.  A  rustic  bridge 
may  be  made  very 
elaborate  in  its  work¬ 
manship,  or  it  may  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  simple.  Some 
examples  of  costly  struc¬ 
tures  of  this  kind  may 
be  seen  at  Central  Park. 
We  present  an  engrav¬ 
ing  of  a  very  simple  one, 
which  is  not  only  pleas¬ 
ing  in  its  appearance, 
but  its  construction  is 
such  as  to  render  it 
substantial  and  perma- 
sliows  the.  structure  so 


Fig.  3. — a ,  Locust  Post ; 
6,  Plate;  c,  Rafter;  d, 
Sash;  e,  Weather- 
boarding. 


nent.  The  engraving 
plainly  that  no  description  is  needed.  It  will 
be.seen  that  it  is  self-supporting.  In  bridges  of 
all  kinds  every  care  should  be  taken  to  make 
the  abutments  secure  and  the  approaches  laid 
in  a  substantial  manner.  Tiie  railing  in  the 


How  to  Build  a  Cheap  Greenhouse. 


BY  JANES  HOGG. 


Fig.  2.— SECTION  OP  GREENHOUSE, 

bridge  here  given  is  exceedingly  plain.  It  can 
he  made  much  more  ornamental  by  the  intro- 
Auetion  of  rustic  panels,  and  some  vines  trained 
g  it  would  add  greatly  to  the  rustic  effect. 


The  plans  which  we  give  are  intended  for  a 
small  greenhouse  suitable  for  an  ordinary  coun¬ 
try  residence  where  no  regu¬ 
lar  gardener  is  kept,  and 
where  the  care  of  such  an 
appendage  to  the  house 
would  devolve  upon  'the 
family.  Such  a  greenhouse 
can  be  built  separate  from 
the  dwelling,  and  a  shed  at 
tached  to  the  northerly  end 
for  the  purposes  of  a  potting 
shed,  the  storage  of  tools, 
etc.,  but  as  drawn  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  attached  to  the 
dwelling,  and  entered  there¬ 
from  by  means  of  a  door 
from  one  of  the  rooms.  This 
we  consider  preferable  to 
having  it  detached,  as  it  is 
accessible  and  enjoyable  in 
all  weathers,  and  if  the  en¬ 
trance  door  from  the  house  is  glazed  it  renders 
the  room  to  which  it  adjoins  remarkably  cheer¬ 
ful  and  elegant.  We  prefer  a  double-pitched 
roof  for  such  a  greenhouse,  to  a  lean-to,  or  single 
pitch,  as  it  gets  the  benefit  of  the  early  morning 
and  latest  evening  sun,  an 
item  of  much  importance  in 
growing  plants,  and  escapes 
the  intenser  heat  of  the 
noon-day  sun  (which  in 
March  and  April  is  very 
great),  as  the  end  is  per¬ 
pendicular,  tiie  side  of  the 
roof  being  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees.  Besides 
these  benefits,  plants  grow 
better  in  such  houses,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  more  light 
on  every  side,  and  conse¬ 
quently  are  not  liable  to  be¬ 
come  so  drawn  and  one¬ 
sided  as  they  are  in  a  lean-to. 

The  proper  exposure  is 
southerly,  that  is,  with  tiie 
end  facing  any  of  the  south¬ 
erly  points  of  tiie  compass, 
from  W.S.W.  to  S.E. ;  if  any 
preference  can  be  given  in 
locating  it,  it  should  lie  given  to  the  easterly 
points,  as  it  enables  it  to  receive  more  of  the 
early  sun  during  the  shortest  days  of  winter. 

Our  drawings,  with  the  descriptions  which 


generally  to  make  the  rafters  and  other  wood¬ 
work  of  such  structures  entirely  too  heavy.  A 
-plant  structure  cannot  be  made  too  light,  pro¬ 
vided  due  strength  is  maintained.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  we  do  away  entirely  with  all  plates 


-END  VIEW  OF  GREENHOUSE. 


and  sills,  and  also  tenoned  and  mortised  joints, 
as  these  are  only  so  many  places  for  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  water  and  subsequent  decay,  and  also 
involve  much  outlay  for  material  and  labor. 

The  sashes  measure  6  feet  3  inches  long,  by  3 
feet  one  inch  wide,  and  one  and  a  half  inch 
thick,  made  of  tiie  best  quality  of  white  pine. 


Fig.  I.  —  RETAILS  OP  ROOF. 

a,  Pillar ;  &,  Ridge-pole ;  c,  Rafters ;  d,  Sash ;  e,  Stop- 
piece  ;  f,  Ceiling. 

The  side  rails  should  be  21 12  inches  wide,  the 
top  rail  3  inches,  and  the  bottom  rail  4  inclies- 
wide.  The  sash  bars  should  be  one  inch  and 
an  eighth  wide,  rabbet, ed  out  five  eighths  .of  an 
inch  deep,  and  s|i5  of  an  inch  wide,  leaving  Hie 
parting  strip  half  an  inch  wide ;  this  should  over- 
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lap  tlie  bottom  rail  2‘|  a  inches.  The  top  rail  should 
not  be  grooved  out  to  receive  the  upper  edge  of 
the  upper  pane  of  glass,  as  in  case  of  breakage 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  clean  it  out;  it  should, 
therefore,  be  rabbeted  to  correspond  with  the 
sash-bars.  A  cross-bar  of  iron  one  quarter  of 
an  inch  thick  by  half  an  inch  wide,  should  be 


Fig.  5.— GROUND  PLAN  OP  GREENHOUSE. 
a,  a,  Front  Platform  for  Plants;  b,  b ,  Center  Platform;  c,  c.  Side  of  Dwellin 
The  dotted  lines  show  the  position  of  the  Rafters  and  Ridge-pole. 


put  across  the  middle  of  each  sash,  only  lapping 
one  inch  on  each  side  rail,  or  a  cross-bar  of 
ash  or  some  similar  wood  may  be  used :  it 
should  be  about  five  eighths  of  an  inch  thick 
and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  and  notched 
out  half  its  depth  to  receive  the  sash  bars ;  these 
last  should  not  be  notched  out  on  any  account, 
as  it  weakens  the  sash  very  materially.  The 
screws  used  in  putting  on  these  cross-bars  should 
be  dipped  in  boiled  linseed  oil,  to  prevent  them 
rusting  in  the  sash  bars,  which  would  weaken 
them.  The  joints  should  all  be  put  together 
with  strong  glue  and  not  with  white  or  red  lead 
and  oil ;  the  glue  makes  a  much  stronger  joint, 
and  when  the  sasli  is  kept  well  painted,  will 
hold  as  long  as  the  wood  lasts,  as  it  does  not 
evaporate  or  dry  out,  as  the  oil  does. 

The  glass  should.be  6x8  French  seconds, 
each  pane  to  overlap  the  other  about  three 
eighths  of  an  inch;  the  lower  panes  should  over¬ 
lap  the  bottom  rail  at  least  half  an  inch.  They 
should  not  be  bedded  in  putty  when  put  in,  as 
they  cannot  be  so  evenly  laid  when  that  is  done ; 
after  being  puttied  on  the  face,  they  should  be 
back-puttied,  that  is,  the  angular  spaces  formed 
by  the  overlaps  should  be  filled  up  with  putty ; 
this  makes  a  much  neater  job  than  any  other 
way.  Each  pane  should  be  fastened  down  at 
the  overlap  with  a  half-inch  copper  or  zinc 
sparable  on  each  side. 

The  outside  measure  of  the  house  is  18  feet 
9  inches  wide  (from  east  to  west),  and  19  feet 
long,  from  north  to  south;  over  all,  from  the 
ground  level  to  the  top  of  the  ridge-pole,  is  14 
feet.  In  constructing  it,  locust  posts  7  or  8 
feet  long,  squared  on  two  sides  to  4  inches  thick, 
are  set  in  the  ground  3  feet  1  inch  apart  from 
center  to  center,  leaving  4  feet  above  the  ground 
level.  These  are  weather-boarded  inside  and  out¬ 


side  ;  on  the  top  of  these  posts,  after  being  sawed 
off  level  and  square,  a  strip  of  white  pine  2 
inches  thick  and  6  inches  wide  is  nailed- down, 
which  answers  the  purpose  of  a  plate.  It  is 
beveled  on  the  front  to  the  angle  of  the  rafters 
(45  degrees),  and  from  where  the  upper  edge  of 
the  lower  rail  of  the  sash  touches  it,  it  is  bevel¬ 
ed  back  to  the  thickness  of  an 
inch,  the  object  of  this  being 
to  prevent  the  water-drip  lying 
on  it  and  rotting  it.  The  space 
between  the  weather-boarding 
is  left  vacant,  as  the  still,  in¬ 
closed  air  is  a  better  non-con¬ 
ductor  of  cold  than  any  filling 
would  be.  The  rafters  are  6 
inches  deep  by  3  inches  wide, 
an  inch  and  a  half  of  thickness 
being  cut  away  for  the  lower 
sash,  so  that  for  the  lower  half 
of  their  length  they  are  only 
4'|a  inches  deep.  They  may 
be  made  of  uniform  depth 
through  their  whole  length, 
and  a  thickness  strip  planted 
on  under  the  upper  sash.  The 
toe  of  the  lower  end'  of  each 
rafter  rests  upon  the  plate 
strip,  and  is  nailed  through  it 
to  the  head  of  the  post  im¬ 
mediately  beneath  it.  A  ridge¬ 
pole,  2  inches  by  12  inches,  is 
carried  the  whole  length  of 
the  house ;  the  end  next  the 
dwelling  is  supported  by  a 
bracket;  two  intermediate 
posts  to  carry  it  are  placed  one 
at  each  end  of  the  center  plant- 
stage,  and  the  outer  end  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  small  strip  carried 


up  from  the  door-head.  We  sometimes  see  houses 
constructed  without  a  ridge-pole,  but  the  roof  in 
such  cases  is  always  very  weak  and  continually 
spreading,  sometimes  causing  them  to  fall  in. 
The  upper  end  of  the  rafters  is  nailed  to  this 
ridge-pole.  No  parting  strip  is  necessary  be¬ 
tween  the  sashes,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  have  the 
rafter  grooved  out  under  each  sash,  as  is  some¬ 
times  done,  to  carry  off  the  water.  Such  chan¬ 
nels  soon  become  choked  up  by  dust  and  dirt, 
and  are  the  favorite  resort  of  all  sorts  of  insects ; 
they  are,  indeed,  worse  than  useless. 

A  stop  piece  l’|  a  by  4  inches,  is  nailed  along 
the  rafters  at  the  head  of  the  upper  sashes,  and 
a  similar  strip  is  carried  along  the  peak  of  the 
rafters;  these  two  strips  carry  the  weather-board¬ 
ing  of  the  cap;  this  weather-boarding,  should 
cover  the  upper  rail  of  the  sash  about  2  inches. 
Inside,  a  narrow  ceiling  is  carried  across;  this 
gives  a  neater  appearance  to  the  inside  than  if 
the  peak  above  the  sashes  is  left  open. 


The  Egyptian  Beet. 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON. 


I  send  you  six  specimens  of  early  Beets  ;  the 
larger  is  the  “Egyptian,”  the  other  the  “Short- 
top  Round.”  You  will  observe  that  the  Egyptian 
is  more  than  double  the  size  of  the  other,  the  aver¬ 
age  circumference  being  Winches,  while  that  of 
the  Short-top  Round  is  only  8  inches.  Both  these 
varieties  were  sown  under  exactly  similar  con¬ 
ditions  of  soil  and  manuring,  on  April  15th. 
The  Egyptian  was  first  marketed  on  June  5th, 
and  brought  ten  dollars  per  100  bunches — about 
two  cents  each;  the  other  was  first  sent  in  on 
June  17tb,  and  sold  for  four  dollars  per  100 
bunches,  or  less  than  one  cent  each.  And  even 


at  this  date,  July  1st,  when  the  market  is 
flooded,  the  superior  size  of  the  Egyptian  gives 
it  a  freer  sale,  at  25  per  cent  higher  rates,  than 
the  old  variety.  From  the  smallness  of  the 
tops  of  the  Egyptian,  at  least  one  fourth  greater 
number  can  be  grown  on  the  same  space  than 
we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  raising,  so  that  it 
must  take  the  place  of  all  other  varieties,  either 
for  market  or  private  gardens.  Last  year  I 
tried  the  new  beet,  very  carelessly  indeed,  but 
even  in  that  way  saw  that  in  earliness  it  was 
in  advance  of  the  other;  but  this  season,  when 
grown  by  the  acre,  side  by  side  with  our  old 
varieties,  the  difference  is  greater  than  I  have 
ever  yet  seen  iu  any  other  vegetable.  It  is  fully 
twelve  days  ahead  of  the  other  round  varieties 
in  earliness,  and  that  means  that  the  profit  per 
acre  will  at  least  be  doubled,  when  grown  in 
competition  with  the  old  sorts.  In  other  words, 
if  the  old  Short-top  Round,  or  Bassano,  gave 
us  a  profit  of  three  hundred  dollars  per  acre,  the 
Egyptian  is  certain  to  give  six  hundred  dollars. 
This  advantage^  of  course,  will  only  be  tempo¬ 
rary,  for  just  as  soon  as  its  cultivation  becomes 
general,  the  profits  will  come  down  to  the  old 
level.  Those  growing  the  Egyptian  for  the 
next  year  or  two,  will  most  likely  reap  the  bene¬ 
fit;  for  we  all  know,  that  no  matter  what  merit 
any  article  may  have,  it  takes  years  before  all 
the  people  find  it  out. 

[From  our  experiments  this  year  with  several 
kinds  of  early  beets,  we  are  confident  that  Mr. 
Henderson  does  not  overstate  the  superiority  of 
the  Egyptian.  With  us  it  was  far  ahead  of  any  of 
some  half-dozen  varieties.  Ifother  results  are  ob¬ 
tained,  we  shall  be  inclined  to  attribute  them  to 
false  seed,  as  one  of  our  dealers,  iu  ordering  the 
Egyptian  from  an  English  house,  received  some 
seed  with  the  word  that  they  were  out  of 
the  Egyptian,  but  had  sent  some  “just  as  good,” 
and  which  they  were  selling  for  Egyptian. — Ed.] 


Notes  from  the  Pines. 

Grapes. — The  moral  influence  of  gardening 
in  general  has  formed  the  theme  of  more  than 
one  essayist.  The  subject  might  be  treated 
with  special  reference  to  grape  culture,  though 
I  don’t  propose  to  do  it  any  further  than  to  say 
that  a  small  vineyard  affords  an  abundant  field 
for  the  exercise  of  patience  and  many  other 
virtues.  Last  year  I  planted  a  little  vineyard 

of  some  fifty  vines,  in  about  half  Iiumuc'- 
rr' i  •  -ere  partly  one.  year 
of  varieties.  The  vm—  /  J  J 
,,  and  three, and  included  old  and 

old,  othe,,“'  ,,  ’ 

well-known  as  well  as  new  and  untested  sorts. 
The  vines  all  made  a  fair  first  year’s  growth  ; 
in  fall,  were  cut  back  to  near  the  ground,  and 
left  during  the  winter  without  any  protection. 
Their  behavior  this  year,  now  that  they  are 
well  established,  allows  me '  to  form  a  fair 
opinion  as  to  which 

Varieties  are  adapted  to  my  soil.  There 
are  some  which,  like  the  Concord,  succeed  al¬ 
most  anywhere,  and  others,  like  the  Iona,  that 
succeed  almost  nowhere.  What  a  magnificent 
frmt  the  Iona  is  when  it  will  grow  as  it  does  iu 
some  localities  in  Ohio  and  elsewhere !  Here  a 
young  vine  will  make  a  fair  growth  the  first 
year,  a  smaller  one  the  second,  and  by  the  third 
it  will  have  dwindled  away  to  a  stick  with  a  few 
curled  and  half-developed  leaves  upon  it,  and 
only  fit  to  be  cast  out.  The  South  Carolina 
Hybrids  of  Dr.  Wylie,  from  which  much  was 
expected,  may  be  considered  as  failures  here. 
I  have  had  them  for  three  and  five  years,  and 
do  not  care  to  bother  with  them  any  longer.. 
The  Rogers’  grapes  and  the  Martha  sec  "> 
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flourish  -with. great  vigor,  and  if  one  wishes  fruit 
without  looking  for  high  quality,  it  can  be  had 
from  these  and  the  Concord.  The  Eumelan 
makes  an  excellent  growth  and  is  a  precocious 
bearer.  Salem,  though  one  of  the  Rogers  set, 
does  miserably,  while  the  new  varieties,  Croton 
and  Senasqua,  are  thus  far  the  pels  of  my  col¬ 
lection.  But  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  go 
through  the  list.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  thing,  the  higher  qualities  of  grapes  will 
not  do  well  on  light  soils. 

Mildew  appeared  remarkably  early  this 
year  ;  so  much  sooner  than  usual,  that  it  had 
made  some  headway  before  I  noticed  it.  The 
fungus  of  the  mildew  is  very  freaky  in  its  se¬ 
lection  of  subjects.  Some  of  Rogers’  grapes, 
such  as  Agawam,  with  leaves  so  large  and 
leathery  that  they  would  seem  able  to  defy 
any  thing,  are  badly  scorched,  while  the  com¬ 
paratively  delicate  foliage  of  the  Croton — 
which  is,  moreover,  largely  foreign — is  entirely 
untouched.  Eumelan  has  mildewed  badly  this 
year.  Mildew  is  easily  kept  in  subjection  if 
sulphur  be  used  in  time,  and  it  is  only  through 
inattention  that  any  serious  damage  need  occur. 

Insects. — Some  one  has  said  that  horticulture 
is  merely  “  a  fight  with  weeds  and  insects.” 
That  man  must  have  had  a  vineyard,  for  the 
fight  must  be  kept  up,  with  insects  at  least,  from 
before  the  opening  of  the  buds  until  the  ripe 
clusters  are  gathered.  The  unopened  buds  are 
bored  by  a  Flea-beetle;  the  leaves  of  the  infant 
shoot,  before  it  is  an  inch  long,  are  the  home  of 
the  larva  of  a  Plume.  At  flowering  come 
the  Rose-bugs,  which  feed  away  upon  the  em¬ 
bryo  clusters,  and  between  whiles  doing  a 
little  amateur  “pinching”  wherever  they  can 
find  a  shoot  that  you  are  particularly  desirous 
should  be  prolonged.  Along  with  the  Rose- 
bugs  come  other  beetles,  from  as  small  as  the}' 
up  to  the  Spotted  Pelidnota,  which  is  larger 
than  a  May-bug.  Some  of  these  beetles  attack 
the  leaf  just  where  its  ribs  join  the  leaf-stalk — 
the  very  place  of  all  where  the  most  injury  can 
be  done — and  in  a  few  days  your  broad  and 
vigorous  leaf  flaps  in  the  wind  like  a  tattered 
banner.  Then  the  caterpillars,  from  the  beau¬ 
tiful  great  fellows  that  travel  singly,  to  the  di¬ 
minutive  Procris,  that  passes  in  military  order 
over  the  surface  of  the  leaf  like  a  well-drilled 
platoon — keeping  “a  light  touch  of  the  elbows,” 
so  close  are  they.  Then  the  little  gall-flies, 
se  om  se^.  „nve  j  their  work,  puucture  the 
leaves,  and  the  resuiiu._  ,  ,, 

’  ,  .„  °  '"mrescences  make  the 

vine  look  as  if  it  had  some  unpieu=^  ^itaneous 
disease,  while  other  gall  insects  attack  tim 
young  shoots,  giving  them  a  dissipated,  gouty 
look.  The  pulp  of  the  berry  is  infested 
by  the  larva  of  a  curculio,  and  a  troublesome 
brother  of  his  makes  its  home  in  the  very 
grape-seed  itself.  I  have  not  mentioned  the 
uoot-borers  and  stem-borers,  as  these  have  not 
troubled  me.  Indeed,  a  work  upon  the  insects 
Injurious  to  the  grape-vine  would  make  a  hand¬ 
some  volume.  The  trouble  with  insects  is  so 
serious,  and  the  desire  of  the  grower  to  avoid 
it  is  so  great,  that  quackery  has  a  fine  chance 
for  the  sale  of  its  nostrums.  I  place  no  reli¬ 
ance  upon  any  thing  except  actual  slaughter. 
Hand-picking,  and  shaking  off  and  killing,  will 
do  much  to  keep  insects  in  check,  while  natural 
foes,  in  the  shape  of  parasitic  insects,  sooner  or 
later  come  to  our  aid. 

Training. — A  visitor  called  while  I  was  at 
work  among  my  trellises,  and  asked  what  “sys¬ 
tem”  I  followed  in  training.  “None  at  all,  sir!” 

I  can  not  imagine  any  thing  more  monotonous 
^han  to  go  over  a  vineyard  and  try  to  make 


each  vine  look  like  the  next,  and  all  like  a  pic¬ 
ture  in  a  book.  When  a  doctor  talks  about 
treating  the  sick  according  to  some  “  system,”  I 
set  him  down  as  a  quack.  A  physician  treats 
his  patient  according  to  his  individual  peculi¬ 
arities  and  needs,  and  this  is  what  a  vine¬ 
dresser  should  do  with  his  vines.  Ilis  object 
should  be  to  procure  the  greatest  amount  of 
fruit,  with  proper  regard  to  the  future  well¬ 
being  of  the  vines.  If  he  understands  enough 
about  the  vine  to  do  this,  he  need  not  bother 
himself  about  anybody’s  system. 

Tendrils. — I  have  noticed  in  both  my  speci¬ 
mens  of  Rogers’  39,  a  strong  tendency  to  pro¬ 
duce  leaves  upon  the  tendrils.  I  have  observed 
this  now  and  then  in  other  varieties,  but  never 
saw  more  than  a  single  instance  or  so  on  a 
vine.  I  would  like  to  know  if  this  is  a  con¬ 
stant  peculiarity  of  this  variety  ? 

Evergreens. — It  is  the  general  custom  to 
plant  evergreens  later  than  we  do  deciduous 
trees,  it  being  thought  that  they  succeed  better 
if  moved  just  as  the  new  growth  is  starting. 
My  experience  with  planting  at  this  time  is  not 
such  as  to  induce  me  to  commend  it  to  others, 
and  another  year  I  shall  try  putting  them  out 
earlier.  The  success  of  the  evergreens  set  out 
last  fall  in  City  Hall  Park  is  strong  evidence  in 
favor  of  fall  planting.  A  large  number  of  trees, 
of  unusual  size,  were  put  out,  and  we  have  not 
noticed  a  single  failure.  The  autumn  last  year 
was  very  mild,  and  the  trees  had  time  to  become 
well  established  before  cold  weather  came  on. 

Pruning  Evergreens  is  best  done  after  the 
season’s  growth  is  made,  and  when  the  new 
wood  is  hardening.  A  badly-shaped  tree  may 
be  made  comely  by  the  proper  use  of  the  knife. 
By  all  means,  preserve  the  lower  branches,  as 
the  great  beauty  of  an  evergreen  is  in  its  being 
well  furnished  to  the  ground.  If  upper  branches 
overhang  the  lower  tiers,  these  last  will  die  out 
for  want  of  light  and  air.  A  little  judicious 
pruning  will  prevent  this. 

Peas. — Among  a  half-dozen  of  early  varie¬ 
ties  tried  this  spring,  Carter’s  First  Crop  were 
decidedly  the  earliest — a  full  week  ahead  of  the 
popular  Dan  O'Rourke.  I  think  peas  are  the 
most  unsatisfactory  crop  in  the  garden.  In  our 
climate  they  come  forward  too  rapidly,  and  one 
gets  but  two  pickings  at  most  from  the  early 
sorts  before  they  have  become  too  hard  for  the 
table.  What  wc  need  for  the  family  garden  is 
a  pea  that  will  mature  gradually  and  prolong 
the  season.  Until  we  can  get  a  variety  of  this 
kind,  perhaps  the  best  way  is  to  plant  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  dwarf  sorts.  The  Little  Gem  is  the 
best  dwarf  sort,  but  the  trouble  is  that  the  seed, 
for  some  reason,  is  very  uncertain.  I  have 
grown  it  for  three  years,  and  have  never  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  an  even  stand. 

Spiraea  Callosa  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
late-blooming  spiraeas,  and  I  find  this  and  its 
white  variety  valuable  for  blooming  at  mid¬ 
summer,  when  we  have  so  few  shrubs  in  bloom. 
I  find  that  the  white  variety,  like  the  White 
Wiegela,  keeps  in  bloom  much  longer  than  the 
regular  rose-colored  sort. 

Hardy  Cactuses. — I  have  now  four  species 
of  the  cactus  family  that  I  know  to  be  hardy, 
aud  have  a  half-dozen  or  more  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Utah,  on  trial.  If  we  can  get  a  set  of 
these  grotesque  plants  that  will  endure  our 
winters,  it  will  allow  us  to  introduce  an  inter- 
.estiug  feature  into  our  gardens.  A  small  bed 


of  these,  and  another  of  succulents,  prove  a 
great  attraction  to  visitors,  as  their  forms  are 
so  different  from  the  plants  commonly  met  with. 

- - - - - -  - - 

A  Hew  Tuberose. 


Some  years  ago  one  of  our  most  observing 
florists  noticed  among  his  tuberoses  one  that 
produced  much  larger  flowers  than  the  rest,  and 
at  the  same  time  was  of  low  growth.  This 
particular  bulb  was  saved  and  quietly  propa¬ 
gated  from,  until  quite  a  stock  was  accumu¬ 
lated,  which  he  sold  at  a  round  price  to  two  of 
our  florists.  We  are  not  informed  when  this 
novelty  will  be  offered  for  sale,  but  florists  and 
amateurs  will  be  glad  to  know  that  there  is  in 
store  for  them  a  tuberose  which  grows  only 
about  eighteen  inches  high,  and  produces  flow¬ 
ers  of  double  the  size  of  the  ordinary  kind. 
This  variety  will  be  a  favorite  with  those  who 
force  tuberoses  for  cut-flowers,  as  the  long  stems 
of  the  common  kinds  are  always  troublesome. 

The  Yellow  Asphodel. 

The  Asphodel  is  mentioned  by  the  early  Greek 
and  Latin  poets  as  a  plant  which  was  placed  in 
tombs,  or  planted  around  them,  that  its  roots 
might  furnish  food  for  the  dead.  There  is  some 
doubt  if  the  plant  we  now  know  as  Asphodel,  is 
the  one  alluded  to  by  the  ancient  writers.  At  all 
events,  the  Asphodel  ( Asphodelus  luteus)  is  one 
of  the  oldest  of  garden-plants,  it  having  been 
introduced  into  England  from  the  south  of 
Europe  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago.  It  is 
one  of  those  old-fashioned  things  rarely  to  be 
met  with,  and  we  have  long  cherished  a  clump 
of  it  mainly  on  account  of  its  antiquity.  It  is 
not  without  claims  as  an  ornamental  plant,  and 
if  it  were  brought  out  as  a  new  discover}*,  it 
would  have  glowing  descriptions  in  the  cata¬ 
logues.  The  Asphodel  is  perfectly  hardy ;  early 
in  spring  it  throws  up  from  its  fleshy  roots  a 
tuft  of  narrow  leaves  of  a  pale  green,  and  later 
a  flower-stalk  clothed  with  similar  leaves,  and 
about  three  feet  high.  The  flower-spike  is  some- 
eight  inches  long,  and  as  the  flowers  open  grad¬ 
ually  from  below  upwards,  it  remains  for  some 
time  in  bloom.  The  engravingon  the  next  page 
is  much  induced  in  size.  The  flowers  are  bright 
yellow,  and  are  followed  by  a  nearly  globular 
seed-pod  about  the  size  of  a  cherry.  The  plant 
forms  an  abundant  supply  of  offsets  which  allow 
of  its  ready  multiplication.  Having  a  rather 
stately  appearance,  and  being  perfectly  able  to 
take  care  of  itself  when  once  established,  the 
Yellow  Asphodel  is  a  plant  well  adapted  to 
the  “  wild  garden.”  There  is  a  double  variety 
which  we  have  not  seen,  and  several  other  spe¬ 
cies  are  known  in  cultivation. 


The  Cabbage  Maggot  and  Caterpillar. 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON. 


Quite  a  number  of  the  readers  of  the  Agricul¬ 
turist  have  applied  to  me  for  a  remedy  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  maggot  that  attacks  the  roots  of  cab¬ 
bage  aud  cauliflower,  and  also  for  the  caterpil¬ 
lar  that  attacks  the  leaves.  I  regret  to  say  I 
know  of  no  certain  remedy.  Nothing  is  more 
difficult  and  unsatisfactory  than  the  attempt  to 
defeat  the  ravages  of  insects  in  the  open  field 
aud  I  have  yet  to  know  of  any  being  entirely 
successful.  In  the  long-cultivated  gardens  of 
New  Jersey  and  Long  Island  we  do  not  suffer 
much  from  the  ravages  of  either  of  the  above 
pests.  The  soil  is  so  repeatedly  turned  over 
and  disturbed  that  I  presume  the  maggot  is  not 
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left  long  enough  at  rest  to  develop  itself  in  suf¬ 
ficient  numbers  to  produce  any  great  injury  ;  and 
the  luxurious  growth  resulting  from  the  con¬ 
tinued  and  heavy  manuring  seems  to  be  less-in¬ 
viting  to  the  butterfly  to  deposit  her  eggs  than 
the  feebler  growth  of  less  fertile  soils.  Or  it  may 
be  that  the  increase  of  English  sparrows  is  help¬ 


ing  us  in  both  these  cases,  by  destroying  the  fly 
that  produces  the  maggot,  or  the  small  white 
butterfly  that  produces  the  caterpillar,  or  it  may 
fle  that  they  feed  on  the  caterpillar  itself,  as  I 
know  they  do  with  the  rose-slug.  At  all  events, 
the  farmer  will  gain  by  encouraging  and  caring 
for  the  sparrows.  A  few  years  ago  the  street 
trees  of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Jersey  City 
were  festooned  by  myriads  of  the  “  measuring 
worm now,  since  the  advent  of  the  sparrows, 
they  are  scarcely  ever  seen.  The  sparrows  will 
live  in  any  section  of  the  country  if  properly 
housed  and  fed  in  winter,  and  if  such  care  was 
general,  we  would  hear  fewer  complaints  of  in¬ 
sect  ravages.  True,  they  might  exact  wages 
for  their  services  in  requiring  a  little  grain,  but 
of  the  two  evils,  better  submit  to  that  done  by 
the  birds  than  to  the  insects. 

I  will  relate  an  experiment  to  destroy  the 
cabbage  caterpillar,  which  occurred  during  this 
month,  in  my  immediate  neighborhood.  One 
of  my  neighbors,  no  less  a  man  than  the  noted 
John  Reilly,  found  that  the  pest  was  attacking 
his  cabbages;  he  came  to  me,  and  asked  what  I 
thought  of  his  using  slaked  lime  to  dust  over 
them.  I  told  him  I  had  but  little  faith  in  it. 
But  lie  was  resolved  to  try  it,  and  put  it  on  at 
tne  rate  of  four  or  five  barrels  to  the  acre,  care- 
l  illy  dusting  it  on  each  plant.  This  was  about 
the  1st  of  June;  on  the  17th  lie  came  to  me  in 


triumph,  saying  that  the  remedy  had  been  ef¬ 
fectual,  and  that  there,  was  hardly  a  caterpillar 
to  be  seen.  But,  unfortunately  for  the  experi¬ 
ment,  but  fortunately  for  truth,  Patrick  Smith’s 
cabbage  patch,  that  had  been  also  attacked  when 
Reilly’s  was,  but  had  received  no  lime,  was  also 
entirely  clear  of  the  caterpillar  !  The  cure  was 
traceable  to  another  cause: 
we  had  had  a  deluging  rain, 
that  swept  off  the  caterpillars 
and  started  the  cabbages  into 
luxuriant.growth  at  the  same 
time.  Had  the  insect  come 
in  the  legions  it  comes  in 
some  places,  had  there  been 
no  rain,  and  had  the  dry, 
hot  weather  continued,  the 
lime  dust  would  have  failed. 

Last  summer  I  had  with 
great  care  nursed  along  in  my 
greenhouses  for  many  weeks 
a  collection  of  rare  varie¬ 
ties  of  German  Stock  Gilly¬ 
flowers,  a  plant  belonging  to 
the  same  natural  order  (Cru- 
ciferai)  as  the  cabbage.  Up¬ 
wards  of  two  thousand  plants 
were  set  out  in  June,  on 
rather  poor  soil ;  by  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  July  they  had  made 
splendid  plants,  one  foot  in 
diameter,  and  just  as  they 
were  bursting  into  bloom 
we  observed  the  little  white 
butterfly  moving  amongst 
them,  and  knew  what 
might  be  expected  to  fol¬ 
low.  Lime  dust,  solutions  of 
carbolicsoap,  whale-oil  soap, 
and  sundry  other  things 
were  used,  all  to  no  effec 
and  by  middle  of  August  the 
plants  were  literally  eaten 
up  by  the  caterpillar.  There 
is  nothing  more  unpleasant 
than  to  tell  any  one-suffering 
under  a  calamity  that  there  is 
no  tangible  remedy;  but  it 
is  infinitely  better  to  do  so 
than  to  delude  them  with  a  false  one.  I  have 
been  a  worker  of  the  soil  since  my  boyhood,  and 
every  year’s  experience  convinces  me  of  the 
helplessness  of  remedies  against  insects  or  other 
blighting  plagues  that  attack  vegetation  in  the 
open  field.  It  is  true  that  the  amateur  garden¬ 
er  may  save  his  dozen  or  two  of  cabbages  or 
roses  by  daily  picking  off  or  destroying;  but 
when  it  comes  to  broad  acres,  I  much  doubt  if 
ever  any  remedy  will  be  found  to  be  practica¬ 
ble.  We  have  one  consolation  in  knowing  that 
these  pests  are  only  periodical,  and  never  con¬ 
tinue  so  as  to  permanently  destroy. 

[The  views  of  an  experienced  cultivator,  like 
Mr.  Henderson,  are  always  worthy  of  consider¬ 
ation.  •  While  his  attempts  to  destroy  insects  may 
not  have  proved  successful,  we  think  effort  in 
that  direction  should  not  be  discouraged. — Ed.] 

The  Fraxinella. — ( Dictammia  Fraxinella.) 


A  well-known  horticulturist  and  a  great  lover 
of  herbaceous  plants  once  said  to  us  that  if  he 
could  have  but  one  herbaceous  plant  it  would 
be  the  Fraxinella.  While  we  can  not  place  so 
high  an  estimate  as  this  upon  it,  we  regard  it  as 
a  valuable  occupant  of  our  border.  It  has  been 
for  along  time  in  cultivation,  and  in  antiquity  it 
is  worthy  to  stand  by  the  side  of  the  Asphodel. 


In  good  soil  the  Fraxinella  grows  to  the  bight 
of  two  or  three  feet.  The  leaves  arc  pinnate, 
and  from  their  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Ash 
( Fraxinus ),  the  plant  has  received  its  common 
name.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  a  terminal 
raceme,  and  have  five  petals,  four  of  which  are 
erect,  while  one  is  bent  downward,  giving  the 


fkaxinella. — (Fidamnus  Fraxinella. ) 


flower  an  irregular  appearance.  The  stamens, 
which  are  long  and  conspicuous,  are  bent  down¬ 
wards  and  curved.  The  flowers  are  -"U 
there  is  a  variety  with  tlm  -=--otUS  pale  puiple, 

marked  with  do-’-*  ^eiu3-  A11  Pal'ts  of  tlie 
p]n„f  mghly  aromatic ;  the  stem,  leaves,  and 

the  flower-stalks,  particularly,  are  furnished 
with  glands  which  secrete  a  volatile  oil,  having 
an  odor  something  like  lemons,  or  rather  be¬ 
tween  that  of  oil  of  lemon  and  turpentine. 
This  aroma  is  very  agreeable  to  some  persons, 
while  to  others  it  is  offensive.  At  flowering 
time  tliis  secretion  is  produced  in  such  abund¬ 
ance  and  is  so  freely  diffused  in  the  air  around 
the  plant,  that  it  will  burn  with  a  flash  when 
light  is  applied.  We  have  never  thought  to  try 
this  experiment  when  our  plants  were  in  flower, 
but  it  is  stated  by  so  many  reliable  persons  that 
we  have  no  doubt  of  its  truth.  It  is  said  to  be 
most  successful  upon  a  mild,  warm  evening, 
when  the  air  is  perfectly  still.  The  Fraxinella 
does  not  produce  seed  very  abundantly,  and 
the  plants  are  several  years  in  coming  into 
flower.  It  is  generally  multiplied  by  division  of 
the  roots-. which  are  very  large  and  tough,  and 
require  care  in  dividing  them  in  order  to  secure  a 
bud  to  each  piece  of  root.  Formerly  the  roots 
of  the  Fraxinella  were  used  in  medicine,  but 
like  many  other  things  of  the  kind,  they  have 
been  dropped  from  the  list  of  Materia  Medina . 
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EST"  (For  other  Household  Items ,  see  “  Basket  ”  images.) 


An  Improved  Spinning-Wheel. 


One  of  the  effects  of  the  late  war  was  to  revive 
the  almost  forgotten  accomplishment  of  spinning. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  spinning  may  not  become  one 
of  the  “lost  arts,”  though  we  trust  it  will  not  re¬ 
quire  an  occasional  war  to  prevent  it  from  passing 
out  of  knowledge.  W.  H.  Swearingen,  West 
Plains,  Mo.,  sends  ns  a  sketch  of  a  frame  for  a 
spinning-wheel,  invented  by  a  neighbor  of  his. 


AN  IMPROVED  SPINNING-WHEEL. 


The  improvement  consists  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  projecting  arm,  which  is  furnished  with  a  joint 
that  enables  it  to  be  folded  when  not  in  use;  also, 
in  the  foundation  for  the  post,  which  is  a  large 
ball,  instead  of  a  bench.  The  improvement  seems 
to  be  a  substantial  one,  providing  for  economy  of 
space,  which,  in  the  majority  ot  Western  houses, 
is  exceedingly  limited. 


Home  Topics. 

BY  PAITII  ROCHESTER. 


Practical  Studies  for  a  Young  Woman  at 
School. — Educational  matters  may  surely  have 
some  place  in  the  Household  Department.  I  hope 
I  shall  not  push  them  too  far.  But  this  letter  from 

Annette  Iv -  appeared  to  me  as  expressing 

one  of  the  strongest  wants  of  my  own  girlhood, 
nossibly  of  other  young  women.  I  do  not  feel 
competent  turn  adviser,  but  I  make  public  An¬ 
nette  s  letter,  and  repi^tKuough  the  Agriculturist. 

Dear  Madam:  I  want  to  ask  aavi„„  some 
one,  and  my  mother  suggests  that  perhaps  you  wm 
let  me  come  to  you.  I  am  sixteen  years  old,  but 
have  never  been  to  any  school  except  our  public 
school,  and  only  during  the  winter  sessions  for  a 
few  years  past,  because  mother  has  needed  my  help 
at  home.  Father  has  just  promised  me  that  I  may 

go  to  B - Academy  next  fall,  and  stay  a  year.  I 

eanuot  tell  you  how  glad  I  am,  hut  I  do  not  know 
what  I  had  better  study,  and  there  is  no  one  to  tell 
me.  There  is  a  regular  course  of  study  at  the 
Academy,  but  I  probably  could  not  stay  long  enough 
to  complete  it,  and  father  is  very  anxious  that  I 
should  study  only  practical  things.  He  does  not 
tell  me  what  he  means,  and  I  suppose  he  really 
thinks  I  know  enough  now  for  a  woman,  if  I  am 
not  going  to  be  a  teacher,  and  I  suppose  I  am  not. 
I  have  as  good  a  knowledge  of  the  common  English 
branches  as  lean  get  at  our  public  school,  but  I 
feel  very  ignorant.  I  want  to  understand  things 
better,  and  I  want  to  be  as  useful  as  I  can  wherever 
I  go.  I  feel  as  though  there  is  a  great  deal  that  I 
could  learn  at  school  if  I  had  the  chance,  that  it 
would  make  me  happier  and  more  useful  to  know. 
I  cannot  say  what  I  shall  do  after  I  leave  school. 
Mother  is  very  glad  to  have  me  go,  but  I  know  she 
can  hardly  spare  me,  for  there  are  seven  children 
younger  than  I  am. 

If  1  am  not  intruding,  please  give  me  your  idea 


|  of  “ practical"  studies  for  a  girl  in  my  situa- 
I  tion.  .  With  great  respect,  Annette  K - . 

The  desire  to  be  a  good  and  useful  woman,  what¬ 
ever  one’s  lot  in  life  may  be,  is  far  nobler  than  the 
aim,  primarily,  to  be  “successful”  as  a  merchant, 
milliner,  doctor,  or  dressmaker.  It  is  degrading 
to  dwarf  the  man  or  woman  to  the  limits  of  any 
calling  or  profession  ;  for  one’s  business  vocation 
is  an  outside  matter  pertaining  to  the  material  in¬ 
terests  that  must  be  left  behind  at  the  close  of  our 
earthly  life.  The  proper  educatiou  of  the  immor¬ 
tal  part,  the  mind,  is  an  everlasting  advantage. 
And  if  the  mind  be  property  educated,  it  is  also  a 
daily  advantage  in  all  the  labors  of  this  life.  Every 
study  is  realty  practical  that  strengthens  the  mind 
or  helps  to  build  up  the  character. 

Annette  wants  “  to  understand  things.”  I  like 
that.  She  wants  to  be  able  to  do  her  own  think¬ 
ing.  She  wants  to  get  her  mental  faculties  sharp¬ 
ened,  and  ready  for  use  all  the  way  through  life. 
To  accomplish  this,  it  does  not  matter  so  much 
what  she  studies  as  how  she  studies.  Many  students 
fail  to  get  any  real  education  from  their  lessons  at 
school,  because  the  aim  before  them  is  simply  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  recitation  class,  or  at  the  examination. 
They  soon  forget  the  lessons  memorized  simply  to 
repeat,  and  as  the  memory  was  the  only  faculty 
particularly  exercised,  no  especial  benefit  remains. 
If  Annette  will  apply  her  own  judgment  to  every 
lesson,  bringing  all  her  experience  and  observa¬ 
tion  to  bear  upon  the  facts  she  finds  in  her  books, 
trying  to  understand  the  reason  for  every  step 
she  takes,  she  will  get  mental  discipline  rapidly. 

But  it  is  of  considerable  importance  what  studies 
one’s  time  is  devoted  to.  The  natural  sciences 
seem  tome  first  in  importance — none  more  so  than 
physiology’,  especially  for  women  who  may  be 
housekeepers  or  mothers.  We  ought  to  do  our 
best  to  understand  the  mechanism  of  our  bodies, 
and  how  they  may  be  kept  in  good  running  order. 
Chemistry  is  a  science  of  constant  daily  application 
in  all  our  cooking  and  cleansing  affairs.  Some 
knowledge  of  it  is  necessary  to  a  clear  understand¬ 
ing  of  physiology,  botany,  or  geology.  Good  teach¬ 
ers  of  this  science  are  rarely  found,  but  some  study 
of  it  alone,  without  teacher  or  apparatus,  is  better 
than  none.  Botany,  geology,  astronomy,  natural 
philosophy,  United  States  history,  and  rhetoric 
ought  all  to  come  in,  and  Annette  will  find  them 
all  “practical”  in  making  her  a  more  intelligent 
woman,  a  better  helper  for  her  younger  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  a  more  reasonable  companion  for 
educated  men  and  women.  If  sh'e  ever  has  her 
bread  to  earn,  she  will  find  that  intelligence  and 
culture  pay  in  dollars  and  cents. 

In  mathematics,  I  should  let  the  taste  decide,  be¬ 
yond  a  good,  practical  knowledge  of  arithmetic. 
For  those  to  whom  such  studies  are  positively  dis¬ 
tasteful,  I  do  not  think  them  very  useful ;  but  as 
discipline  of  the  reasoning  powers,  and  as  delight 
to  the  mind  willingly  exercised  with  them,  they 
can  hardly  be  too  highly  praised. 

Annette  evidently  loves  to  learn,  and  I  am  almost 
afraid  of  wronging  her  if  I  do  not  recommend 
some  study  of  “the  languages.”  But  she  cannot 
afford  to  let  them  crowd  out  the  natural  sciences. 
I  am  glad  of  all  that  I  have  learned  in  that  line,  at 
school,  or  since.  Scarcely  a  day  passes  in  which  I 
am  not  conscious  of  some  obligation  to  my  little 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  in  helping  me  to  a 
better  understanding  of  my  own  language,  and  it  is 
very  pleasant, to  have  even  a  slight  idea  of  the 
meaning  of  tire  French  words  and  phrases  with 
which  our  own  literature  is  so  profusely  sprinkled. 
But  here  I  only  give  my  personal  testimony  with¬ 
out  venturing  to  advise.  I  realize  more  and  more 
how  helpful  and  precious  would  be  to  me  a  thor¬ 
ough  collegiate  education,  even  in  these  busy  days 
when  I  am  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  society 
of  my  little  children.  One  year  of  schooling  is 
not  long,  but  a  great  deal  may  be  done,  and 
there-  is  no  reason  why  Annette  should  drop  her 
studies  at  the  end  of  that  time. 

Mistaken  Economy. — One  mistake  is,  to  make 
sheets  short  and  narrow.  They  should  never  be 
less  than  two  and  a  half  yards  in  length,  and  three 
yards  is  hardly  too  long.  Short  sheets  either  pull 


up  from  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  leaving  the  mat¬ 
tress  and  blankets  to  get  soiled  by  the  uncomfort¬ 
able  feet  of  tall  persons,  or  they  do  not  turn  over 
at  the  top  enough  to  preserve  the  bed-clothes  from 
soiling  by  the  breath  and  perspiration  of  sleepers. 

It  does  not  pay  to  make  comfortables  of  old 
dresses  worn  so  much  as  to  be  tender  in  the 
threads.  Strong  materials  should  be  used  for  the 
covering  of  thick  comfortables. 

I  have  learned  better  than  to  put  much  work 
upon  garments  made  over  from  other  gawnents 
partially  worn  out. 

Children’s  Shoulder-straps,  etc.— I  remember 
perfectly  how  uncomfortable  were  the  narrow  straps 
that  slipped  off  from  my  sloping  shoulders  and  let 
the  weight  of  my  skirts  fall  upon  my  arms.  I  often 
see  little  children  tormented  in  like  manner  in  these 
days.  It  is  barbarous.  A  waist  with  the  straps  cut 
on,  and  so  cut  as  to  go  over  the  shoulders  securely, 
is  much  better.  Such  comfortable  straps  may  in¬ 
terfere  with  very  low-necked  dresses,  and  little 
girls’  shoulders  are  very  pretty — but  so  are  their 
whole  bodies  lovely!  No  style  of  dress  is  realty 
beautiful  that  is.  decidedly  uncomfortable  or  un- 
healthful.  Let  us  mothers  rejoice  together  that 
the  fashions  for  children’s  dresses  are  more  sensi¬ 
ble  than  they  used  to  be. 

The  garters  that  encircle  the  leg  arc  uncomfort¬ 
able,  if  close  enough  to  keep  the  stockings  smooth, 
and  they  are  unhealthy  to  the  degree  that  they  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  circulation  of  the  blood  by  their 
tightness.  It  is  a  better  way  to  have  a  strong  elas¬ 
tic  strap  with  a  button  at  one  end  and  a  button¬ 
hole  at  the  other.  The  button  should  connect 
with  a  firmly  made  button-hole  in  the  stocking  top 
(on  the  outside  of  the  leg),  and  the  button-hole  at 
the  other  cud  may  fasten  over  a  strong  button  on 
the  waist  of  the  drawers.  With  close  drawers 
buttoned  to  a  good  waist,  no  chemise  is  needed 
by  a  small  child  in  very  warm  weather. 

Froebel’s  Gifts  for  the  Kindergarten. — 

1.  Six  rubber  balls — the  primary  colors,  red,  blue, 
and  yellow,  and  the  secondary  colors,  purple,  green, 
and  drange. 

2.  A  box  containing  a  wooden  sphere,  cube,  and 
cylinder,  with  wire  loops  for  fastening  strings. 

3.  A  cube  made  up  of  eight  small  cubes. 

4.  A  cube  consisting  of  eight  oblong  parts. 

5.  A  large  cube  made  of  small  cubes,  half-cubes, 
and  quarter-cubes — an  extension  of  the  third  gift. 

6.  A  large  cube  made  of  oblong  blocks,  which  arc 
variously  divided— an  extension  of  the  fourth  gift. 

7.  Bright-colored  square  and  triangular  tablets 
for  laying  figures. 

8.  Slender  staffs  for  laying  figures. 

9.  Whole  and  half  rings  for  laying  figures. 

10.  Material  for  drawing-paper  ruled  in  small 
checks. 

11.  Material  for  perforating — checked  paper,  with 
a  needle  fixed  in  a  handle. 

12.  Material  for  embroidery — the  paper  of  the 
eleventh  gift  already  perforated,  with  colored  silk 
in  addition. 

13.  Paper  for  cutting  Into  various  beautiful  forms, 
with  blunt-pointed  scissors. 

14.  Material  for  braiding  or  weaving— strips  of 
paper  of  bright  colors,  with  a  braiding-needle. 

15.  Slats  for  interlacing. 

16.  The  slat  with  many  links. 

17.  Material  for  intertwining. 

18.  Material  for  paper-folding. 

19.  Material  for  peas-work. 

20.  Material  for  modeling — wax  or  clay,  with  a 
modeling  knife. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  all  these  gifts  and  the 
occupations  to  be  conducted  with  them,  so  that 
one  can  get  a  clear  idea,  without  many  illustrations. 
The  first  and  second  gifts  belong  to  the  nursery 
even  more  than  to  the  kindergarten.  The  blocks 
are  for  building  purposes,  and  you  would  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  sec  how  many  forms  of  life  or  use  can  be 
made  from  them.  Wcibe’s  Guide  gives'  forty  mod¬ 
els  that  can  be  made  with  the  eight  cubes  of  the 
third  gift  alone,  and  a  bright  child  will  invent  oth¬ 
ers.  All  these  designs  are  made  with  exactness  on 
a  table  ruled  in  squares  of  an  inch,  and  most  chit- 
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dren  s*on  learn  the  value  and  beauty  of  precision 
in  their  work. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  tablets  and  staffs  and 
rings.  These  flat  designs,  following  the  solid  forms, 
lead  the  way  to  drawing,  which,  in  the  kindergar¬ 
ten,  is  very  elementary,  but  excellent  training  for 
young  eyes  and  little  fingers.  The  training  of  the 
kindergarten  meets  the  common  wants  of  children, 
or  is  adapted  to  the  harmonious  development  of 
all  children. 

At  the  same  time  it  affords  an  opportunity  for 
genius  of  any  kind  to  show  itself  and  get  the  first 
steps  of  training.  Besides  the  exercises  with  the 
gifts  mentioned  above,  there  are  class  exercises  and 
games  set  to  music,  and  it  was  the  design  of  Froebel 
that  each  child  should  have  a  little  garden  bed  to 
cultivate,  for  the  sake  of  its  religious  education 
among  other  things — more  agreeable  to  some  chil¬ 
dren  than  the  catechism !  It  is  claimed  that  kin¬ 
dergarten  training  has  the  most  happy  effect  upon 
a  child’s  disposition.  I  am  sure  it  must  be  so. 

A  mother  who  is  relieved  from  the  cares  of  the 
kitchen  and  of  fashion,  may  be  able  to  give  her 
children  a  good  deal  of  the  kindergarten  culture  at 
home,  but  where  there  are  no  two  pupils  of  the 
same  age,  Micre  will  probably  be  some  friction,  and 
no  untrained  teacher  can  half  do  justice  to  the  work. 
One  child  alone  does  not  make  a  “  garten,”  but  it 
needs  culture  nevertheless. 

Canning’,  Pickling’,  and  Using  Fruit. 

BY  ESTELLE  EDGERTON. 


Pickled  Plums. — Last  summer  plums  were  very 
plentiful  in  our  neighborhood,  and  of  course  a  large 
quantity  were  bottled  and  pickled.  A  lady  from 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  gave  me  a  recipe  for  pickling  blue 
plums,  which  she  thought  a  good  one,  I  tried  it, 
and  we  all  pronounced  it  excellent.  To  7  pounds  of 
jlums  allow3  pounds  of  brown  sugar,  and  a  quart  of 
good  vinegar.  Boil  the  sugar  and  vinegar  together 
with  an  ounce  of  cloves  and  nearly  as  much  cinna¬ 
mon,  and  pour  it  boiling  hot  over  the  fruit,  which, 
of  course,  has  been  picked  over  and  all  stems  and 
partly  decayed  fruit  removed.  Cover  the  jar  and 
let  it  stand  24  hours,  or  over  night.  Pour  off  the 
juice,  boil  up  again,  and  pour  it  boiling  hot  over 
them.  Do  this  again  on  the  next  day,  and  close  for 
winter  use.  They  ought  to  keep  perfectly,  but  if 
they  do  not,  the  juice  should  be  drained  from  them, 
boiled  up  again,  and  poured  hot  over  the  plums. 

Plums,  to  Bottle.— Weigh  the  fruit,  and  allow 
a  half  pound  of  sugar  to  a  pound  of  plums  ;  less 
than  this  quantity  for  very  ripe  and  sweet  Green 
Gage  varieties.  Pu£  the  sugar  ia  the  kettle  and 
moisten  it  well  with  water.  Let  it  come  to  a  sirup, 
boiling  and  skimming  if  brown  sugar  (which  is  the 
kind  I  use) ;  now  add  the  right  proportion  of  plums. 
Let  them  come  to  a  boil,  and  then  bottle.  I  like 
them  whole,  with  the  juice  clear,  and  to  insure  this, 
I  let  them  stand  on  the  back  of  the  stove  until  they 
are  heated  through,  and  the  juice  running  before  I 
bring  them  to  a  boil.  I  think  it  is  a  shame  to  make 
a  strong  jam  of  good,  handsome  blue  plums  ;  whole, 
they  are  of  a  delightful  purple  color — the  jam  is 
brown  and  ugly.  I  have  seen  a  method  in  your 
paper  where  the  plums  arc  put  in  jars,  covered 
closely,  and  allowed  to  remain  over  night  in  a  warm 
oven.  It  is  a  very  good  way. 

Plum  Pie. — An  English  recipe.  Take  a  deep, 
earthen  dish.  Invert  a  cup  in  the  center.  Place 
plums  all  around  the  cup  until  the  dish  is  heaping 
full,  adding  what  sugar  you  think  best.  Make  a 
rather  plain  pastry.  Moisten  the  edge  of  the  dish 
with  a  little  water.  Cut  a  strip  of  pastry  half  an 
inch  wide,  and  as  thin  or  thick  as  you  like.  Place 
all  around  the  rim.  Moisten  this  pastry  with  your 
finger  dipped  in  water,  or,  better,  with  white  of 
egg.  Now  cover  the  whole  with  the  remaining 
pastry,  trim  around,  and  bake.  This  pie  is  delicious, 
eaten  cold,  with  white  sugar  and  cream.  In  help¬ 
ing  guests,  do  not  forget  to  give  a  generous  por¬ 
tion  of  the  j sice. 

Peaches. — I  used  to  consider  the  work  half  done 
when  the  peaches  were  peeled,  but  that  is  the  sim- 
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plest  part  of  the  process  now.  I  believe  tkat.uuder 
proper  management  a  bushel  of  peaches  might  be 
skinned  in  five  minutes  or  less,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  is  done  in  well-regulated  canning  factories. 
A  few  years  since  you  gave  a  recipe  for  skinniug 
peaches  with  ashes  and  water.  It  was  excellent, 
but  I  have  discovered  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
have  the  ashes  themselves  (as  said  the  recipe)  in  the 
kettle— a  strong  lye  is  all  that  is  required.  Sal-soda 
and  water  will  do  the  business,  but  I  do  not  know 
the  exact  proportion,  or  if  it  needs  to  be  exact. 
Make  a  strong  lye  of  fresh  wood  ashes,  pour  off  the 
clear  lye  into  a  kettle,  bring  to  a  boil.  Put  in  as 
many  peaches  as  desired,  stir  them  round  gently, 
and  when  you  see  any  bare  places  take  them  out 
and  throw  them  into  a  pail  of  cold  water;  remove 
the  skin,  and  pass  them  into  another  vessel  of  cold 
water,  and  from  thence  to  the  kettle  on  the  stove. 
They  should  not  remain  in  the  boiling  lye  more 
than  twelve  or  fifteen  seconds.  I  think  white  peach¬ 
es  are  the  nicest  kinds  to  bottle ;  they  are  more  del¬ 
icate  in  color  and  flavor,  but  of  course  I  always  put 
up  a  large  quantity  of  yellow  varieties.  A  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  good  white  sugar  is  sufficient  to  a 
pound  of  the  fruit;  you  may  use  less  if  you  like,  or 
even  more ;  but  the  sugar  penetrates  the  fruit  while 
in  the  bottle,  and  very  much  improves  the  flavor. 
A  few  of  the  pits  improves  the  flavor;  where  bottle 
room  is  not  an  object,  the  stones  may  be  left  in. 
It  will  take  ten  ordinary-sized  peaches  to  fill  a  quart 
bottle,  if  wholo.  The  same  bottle  would  have  held 
fourteen  if  halved  and  the  stones  removed.  You  will 
need  to  use  a  little  water.  The  sugar  and  water 
should  be  brought  to  a  sirup,  when  the  peaches 
may  be  put  in,  and  as  soon  as  they  boil  well  they 
should  be  bottled  and  scaled  immediately. 

Peach  Pie. — I  think  a  peach  pie  is  much  better 
made  without  an  under  crust,  the  peaches  whole. 
Eaten  cold,  with  sugar  and  cream,  it  is  delicious. 

Peaches  for  Tea  are  much  nicer  and  look  bet¬ 
ter  when  cut  up  just  before  going  to  table. 

Peach  Pickle. — Take  any  quantity  of  fine  peach¬ 
es  just  before  they  ripen ;  stick  into  each  one  four 
or  five  cloves;  make  a  sirup  of  three  pints  of  vine¬ 
gar  and  three  pounds  of  brown  sugar  to  every  seven 
pounds  of  peaches;  add  cinnamon  if  you  like,  I 
like  them  better  without.  Bring  the  sirup  to  a 
boil,  and  pour  hot  over  them ;  repeat  the  process 
for  three  days  or  until  they  are  shrunk  on  the  pit. 
After  the  last  scald,  they  should  be  well  covered 
and  put  away  iu  a  very  cool  cellar  until  cold  weath¬ 
er  sets  in.  They  Will  be  ready  to  use,  however,  in 
a  few  days  after  they  are  pickled.  Pears  pickled  in 
the  same  way  as  the  blue  plums,  are  excellent,  to 
my  thinking. 

Laying  down  Cucumbers.— The  best  way  to  lay 
down  cucumbers  is  to  sprinkle  salt  over  and  let 
them  form  their  own  brine.  A  board  and  stone 
should  be  laid  over  them,  in  order  to  keep  them  un¬ 
der  the  brine.  If  iu  three  days  there  is  not  enough 
brine  formed  to  cover  the  cucumbers,  there  is  not 
salt  enough  on  them  and  more  should  be  added. 
They  should  never  be  allowed  to  protrude  above 
the  brine,  as  a  white  mold  will  form  and  they  will 
soon  soften.  In  cutting  the  cucumbers  from 
the  vine,  leave  a  small  stem  on  the  pickles.  They 
keep)  better  and  appear  better  on  the  table. 


Eating  Green  Corn. 


Last  autumn  persons  who  wished  to  observe 
“  the  proprieties,”  inquired  of  us  whether  it  was 
according  to  good  usage  to  gnaw  the  corn  from  the 
cob,  or  if  it  should  be  cut  into  the  plate.  Generally, 
though  not  always,  matters  of  table  etiquette  are 
founded  in  common  sense.  A  bird  can  only  be 
properly  enjoyed  by  picking  it,  hence  good  usage 
sanctions  the  use  of  the  fingers  in  removing  the 
flesh  from  the  bones  of  a  bird,  while  one  who 
should  take  the  bone  of  a  beefsteak,  or  a  mutton- 
chop,  in  his  fingers,  would  be  looked  upon  as  ill- 
bred.  The  only  way  to  get  the  full  satisfaction  out 
of  green  corn  is  to  gnaw  it  from  the  cob,  and 
though  the  operation,  especially  to  a  foreigner  who 
knows  not  corn,  is  not  an  elegant  one  to  witness, 


it  is  performed  at  the  best-ordered  tables.  So  gen¬ 
erally  is  it  conceded  that  corn  should  be  eaten  from 
the  cob,  that  silversmiths  now  make  silver  green- 
corn  handles ;  these  are  thrust  into  the  large  end 
of  the  cob,  and  allow  it  to  be  held  without  soiling 
the  fingers.  It,  is  rather  an  awkward  matter  to  cut 
the  corn  from  the  ear  at  table,  especially  if  the 
knives  are  not  sharp.  If  it  is  to  be  eaten  iu  this 
way,  it  should  be  prepared  before  it  is  sent  to  tlse 
table.  The  operation  of  eating  from  the  cob  is 
much  facilitated  by  drawing  a  sharp  knife  length¬ 
wise  of  eaoh  row,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  hull 
of  each  kernel  will  be  split.  When  this  is  done, 
the  digestible,  nutritious  contents  of  the  kernels 
will  slip  out,  and  the  often  tough  hull  be  left 
upon  the  cob.  Those  whose  teeth  are  sensitive 
or  defective  will  find  this  a  great  help. 

- - - -*«!»- - ►  «- - 

Questions  about  Canning'. 

Canning  or  bottling  fruit  is  au  operation  of  so 
much  importance  in  the  household,  that,  although 
we  have  an  article  upon  the  subject  from  a  cor- 
respondent,  we  answer  here  a  letter  which  will  al¬ 
low  us  to  make  some  explanations  that  may  be  of 
interest  to  many.  H.  T.  Sweeney,  Springfield  (no 
State),  writes  as  follows  : 

“  In  the  June  number  of  th Agriculturist  is  3n 
article  on  the  canning  of  berries,  etc.  The  writer 
says :  ‘  Put  the  fruit  in  hot,  and  seal  at  once.’  I  have 
been  informed  that  canning-houses  let  the  steam  and 
hot  air  escape  before  sealing.  (1)  Will  you  inform 
me  if  there  is  any  work  giving  the  particulars  con¬ 
cerning  the  canning  of  meats,  fruits,  and  vege¬ 
tables,  as  practiced  by  canning  establishments  ?  (2) 
Will  tomatoes  put  up  in  glass  jars  keep  as  well  as 
in  tin  caus  ?  My  impression  is  that  the  action  of 
light  through  the  glass  impairs  the  tomcitoes.”  (3) 

Reply.  (1)  This  question  arises  from  confounding 
the  two  terms  canning  and  bottling.  We  have  used 
these  terms  as  meaning  the  same  thing,  but,  prop¬ 
erly,  canning  should  be  applied  only  to  the  process 
of  putting  up  fruit  in  tin  cans.  Our  people  first  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  fruit  preserved  at  the  facto¬ 
ries  in  cans,  and  afterwards,  when  in  domestic  oper¬ 
ations  glass  vessels  were  used  for  fruits,  they  were 
still  called  canned  fruits,  though  put  up  in  bottles. 
When  a  word  gets  into  common  use,  it  is  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  change  it,  though  its  application,  as  in 
this  ease,  may  not  be  precisely  accurate.  In  fac¬ 
tories  the  fruit  is  put  into  the  cans,  which  have  the 
covers  sealed  on ;  these  are  then  heated  in  a  vat  of 
water,  or  by  steam,  and  the  fruit  cooked  in  the 
cans.  A  small  hole  is  then  punched  in  the  tin— 
not  so  much  to  let  out  the  steam  as  to  let  o'»* 
the  air;  this  hole  is  then  closed  by_a  drr>r  or  solder. 
When  bottles  are  used.  v‘ise  is  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  ■  the  f'-”J4  nrst  cooked,  and  put  hot  into  the 
butties  with  its  sirup.  If  the  fruit  is  filled  in  care¬ 
fully,  and  the  sirup  fills  all  the  spaces  among  the 
fruit,  and  if  the  bottle  is  well  filled,  there  is  no 
chance  for  air  and  no  steam  to  be  let  Dff. 

(2)  We  know  of  n®  treatise  on  the  subject,  except 
an  old  French  one,  now  useless.  Factory  experience 
would  be  of  but  little  use  in  the  family,  and  if  one 
wishes  to  go  into  canning  as  a  business,  he  could 
easily  obtain  a  competent  foreman  by  advertising. 
We  know  of  no  information  upon  preserving  fruits 
so  full  as  is  contained  iu  the  back  volumes  of  the 
Agriculturist. 

(3)  We  have  never  see*  tomatoes  put  up  in  glass 
that  kept  as  well  as  those  in  tin.  We  attribute  this 
not  to  the  action  of  light,  for  the  bottles  can  be 
kept  in  a  dark  place, but  to  the  fact  that  the  ferment¬ 
ing  principle  is  destroyed  by  the  long  boiling,  with 
the  exclusion  of  air,  that  is  possible  in  tin  vessels 


Heading  ofU‘  Mosquitoes.—1 “  J.  A.  W.” 
writes  :  Not  having  the  convenience  of  a  cistern, 
I  catch  rainwater  in  barrels.  To  avoid  breeding 
my  own  mosquitoes,  I  elevate  my  barrels  so  I  can 
draw  the  water  from  the  bottom,  then  pour  upon 
the  surface  of  the  water  a  little  thin  oil ,  which  soon 
is  diffused  over  the  water;  and  if  it  has  “wigglers” — 
undeveloped  mosquitoes — in  it,  they  will  die,  and  no 
more  will  accumulate  while  the  oil  is  on  the  water. 
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Insects  as  Musicians. 


We  frequently  hear  people  speak  of  the  singing  of  crick¬ 
ets  and  grasshoppers.  These  insects  are  very  noisy,  it  is 
true,  hut  they  are  not  vocalists ;  they  are  instrumental 
performers.  Each  one  is  furnished  with  a  sort  of  violin 
Hpon  which  it  plays  without  any  instruction.  In  the 
crickets,  a  portion  or  rib  of  each  wing  is  furnished  with 
teeth,  which  serves  as  the  how,  and  a  hard,  smooth  rib 
answers  for  thft  strings  of  the  fiddle.  The  insect  rubs 
one  wing  over  the  other,  and  then  reverses  the  move¬ 
ment,  and  by  the  scraping  of  these  two  parts  together 
the  sound  is  produced.  The  grasshoppers  manage  some¬ 
what  differently.  The  long  hind  legs  are  the  fiddle-bows. 
The  inner  surface  of  the  broad  upper  part  of  these  legs 
is  furnished  with  over  eighty  small  lancet-shaped  elastic 
teeth,  and  these  the  insect  scrapes  against  the  sharp  ribs 
upon  the  wing  cover — or  outer  wing — first  one  and  then 
the  other.  The  loudest  instrumental  performer  among 
our  insects  is  the  Katydid.  In  a  still  night  the  constant¬ 
ly  repeated  11  katy-did-she-did  ”  may  be  heard  for  the  dis¬ 
tance  ef  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  katydid  produces  its 
note  by  means  of  its  wings,  which  are  peculiarly  fitted 
for  the  purpose.  In  each  wing-cover  there  is  a  little 
tambourine  formed  of  a  thin  transparent  membrane  or 
skin,  stretched  in  a  strong,  half-oval  frame.  As  the  wing- 
covers  are  opened  and  shut  these  little  tambourines  rub 
against  one  another,  and  produce  the  sounds  which  give 
the  insect  its  name.  These  notes  are  supposed  to  bo  use¬ 
ful  to  the  insects  in  enabling  them  to  find  their  mates. 
From  the  constancy  with  which  some  of  them  keep  up 
the  sounds,  we  think  that  they  must  be  pleased  with 
their  own  music.  Boys  just  learning  to  whistle  make  a 
noise  that,  whatever  it  may  be  to  others,  seems  very 
pleasing  to  themselves,  and  they  keep  it  up  for  their  own 
gratification.  It  may  lie  that  insects  do  the  same. 

Farmer  ©i*  ©ocior-Which? 

Sammie  B.  Wells,  Jr.,  writes  us  the  following:  “I 
take  the  American  Agriculturist ,  and  as  I  see  that  you 
advise  boys,  please  give  me  a  little  advice.  Had  I  better 
be  a  doctor  or  a  farmer  f  My  father  wishes  me  to  be  a 
farmer,  and  my  oldest  brother,  who  is  a  doctor,  wishes 
me  to  be  a  doctor.  Which  is  the  best  business  ?  I  think 
I  prefer  farming.  Please  answer  me  in  the  next  Agri¬ 
culturist." - Answer  you— why,  you  have  answered  your¬ 

self.  Your  own  preferences  are  in  accordance  with  your 
father’s  wishes,  and  what  can  be  better  ?  The  only  point 
to  be  answered  is — which  is  the  best  business,  that  of 
the  doctor  or  farmer  ?  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  success¬ 
ful  physician  may  accumulate  money  more  rapidly  than 
most  farmers  are  able  to,  but  his  is  a  hard  life,  and,  as  far 
as  comfort  goes,  that  of  the  farmer  is  much  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred.  But  a  small  share  of  those  who  are  educated  as 
physicians  are  successful.  Their  reward,  when  it  comes, 
if  it  come  at  all,  is  only  after  a  long  struggle.  Then  no 
one  should  become  a  physician  unless  he  feels  a  strong 
inclination  towards  the  profession.  It  should  not  be 
taken  up  n  mere  business'.  With  all  respect  to  the 
’■  oldest  brother,’’  we  c«f,  ;r  youl.  inclinations  are  to  be  a 
farmer,  follow  them.  It  is  a  calling  m  which  you  can 
invest  all  the  talent  you  may  possess,  and  be  at  least  suro 
of  a  good  living,  without  the  inconveniences  that  attend 
the  physician’s  life.  Of  course,  these  remarks  are  made 
on  general  principles,  and  without  knowing  any  thing  of 
the  persons.  There  are  too  many  poor  doctors,  and  not 
near  enough  good  farmers,  and  we  always  look  upon  it 
as  a  fortunate  thing  when  a  farmer’s  son  himself  desires 
to  be  a  faatner. 

Sue’s  l*iuzle>ltox, 

PUZZLE. 
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Clinton  Ferouson. 

RIDDLE. 

2.  All  alone  upon  the  sea. 

Seldom  any  visit  me, 

Yet  thousands  see  me  every  year, 

And  many  an  anxious  heart  I  cheer.  Harris. 

Adolph  M.  Nagel  sends  the  following 
opposites, 

which  promise  considerable  amusement  in  their  solution. 
For  those  not  familiar  with  this  style  of  puzzle,  let  me 
give  a  hint  or  two.  “  N  take,”  might  make  a  good  op¬ 
posite  for  “Ocean”  (Oshun):  “Gentile  cup  them” — 


Aunt 

% 

L 


“Judicious  ”  (Jew  dish  us) :  and  so  on.  Now  let  us  see 
what  you  will  make  out  of  the  following : 

3.  Man’s  boot. 

4.  English  nose 

5.  Out  unseen. 

0.  Dollar  more. 

7.  Heavy  barn. 

8.  Savage  woman. 

9.  Hit  given. 

10.  Coward  out. 

TRANSPOSI*ONS. 

(Fill  the  following  blanks  with  the  italicized  words 
transposed.) 

11.  In  some - the  girls  scream  on. 

12.  The  wagon  in  which  usually  he  drives ,  is - 

13.  Would  it  be  far-fetched  to  call - “  coal  ovens  ”  } 

14.  Annie  toiled  to  give  a  true - 

15.  She  was - in  some  tender  ties. 


10.  They - between  tart  and  eel. 

17.  She  slings  Gus  sky-high  because  of  his  - 

18.  That  music  from  her  cats?  Lcrr!  that  is 


413.  Illustrated  Rebus  —  Good  advice. 


414.  Illustrated  Conundrum. — What  arc  the  men  in  the 
above  picture  doing  ? 

DIAMOND  PUZZLE. 

19.  1 .  A  close  consonant.  2.  A  plural  verb.  3.  Fart  of 
the  human  frame.  4.  To  turn  from  the  truth.  5. 
An  emigrant.  6.  Often  a  pitiable  result.  7.  A 
passage.  8.  A  mineral.  9.  A  liquid  consonant. 
The  perpendicular  letters  are  the  same  as  the  5th 
item.  H.  H.  Clark. 


NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 

20.  I  am  composed  of  64  letters : 

My  25,  2,  4, 12,  23,  21,  51,  59,  47,  is  a  bad  quality  to 
have. 

My  49,  42,  13,  37,  27,  45,  24,  52,  58,  20,  62,  01,  7,  56,  2, 
38,  is  a  singer. 

My  1,  41,  19,  8,  40,  53,  23,  is  part  of  tiie  robin. 

My  29,  63,  48,  21,  34,  61,  was  a  musical  composer. 

My  40,  60, 17,  64,  5,  46,  is  a  joyous  interjection. 

My  59,  61,  14,  2,  57,  44,  22,  3,  30,  was  a  queen. 

My  50,  41,  32,  11,  29,  43,  17,  is  a  plant.  '  ' 

My  28, 19,  49,  26,  is  much  used  by  upholsterers. 

My  39, 10,  6,  is  a  Scottish  river. 

My  30,  33,  18,  is  described  in  Genesis. 

My  35,  54,  64,  15,  55,  wrote  an  opera. 

My  14,  16,  13,  31,  9,  is  a  planet. 

My  whole  is  a  quotation  from  a  “poem  of  the  period.”' 

Aunt  Moll 


pi. 

21.  Serpence  fo  dimn  si  cenrayscs  ta  lal  items. 

CROS3-WORD  ENIGMA. 

22.  My  first  is  in  Christmas  but  not  in  May, 

My  next  is  in  sunshine  but  not  in  day, 

My  third  is  in  ocean  but  not  in  wave, 

My  fourth  is  in  tombstone  but  not  in  grave, 

My  fifth  is  in  “-coming”  but  not  in  “went,” 

My  sixth  is  in  Easter  but  not  in  Lent. 

My  whole  is  a  Trojan  ;  tell  his  name, 

For  many  a  schoolboy  knows  his  fame. 

R.  T.  Isvestes. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  JUNE  NUMBER. 


ANAGRAMS. 


1.  Ribounds. 

2.  Domesticated. 

3.  Foreheads. 

4.  Diagnosis. 

5.  Aboriginal. 


6.  Doctrines. 

7.  Appliances. 

8.  Interwoven. 

9.  Foregoing. 
10.  Hereafter. 


WORDS  ENIGMATICALLY  EXPRESSED. 


11.  Witchcraft.  12.  Hotel.  13.  Father.  14.  Seesaw. 
15.  Simpleton. 


MULTUM  IN  PARVO. 


16.  Theirs :  I,  it,  its,  he,  her,  hers,  his,  their. 

diamond  cross  puzzlb.  New  York. 


17.  N 
EEL 
HEWER 
N  E  W  Y  O  R  K 
BROWN 
IRE 
K 


18.  Dandelion. 

19.  Hope,  fear,  peace,  and  strife, 

Make  up  this  tangled  web  of  life. 

20.  Take  away  the  eight  matches  , — 

corresponding  with  the 
dotted  lines.  L„ 

21.  281)90257(321.  (Key.  Peg,  Tom  I 

and  I.) 

22.  Wainscot.  23.  Esophagus.  24. 

Grandmother. 

410.  Ho  sleeps  well  who  has 

naught  to  gain  or  lose  on  the  morrow. 

411.  A  rainbow  at  night  is  the  sailor’s  delight. 
AUNT  SUE’S  NOTICES  TO  .CORRESPONDENTS. 


Arthur  W.  K.  Did  you  hope  your  answers  would 
reach  me  “  before  the  1st  of  April,”  when  you  did  not 
post  them  until  the  31st  of  March  ? 

Willie  S.  On.  Yes,  you  were  just  half  an  hour  “  too 
late.”  I  would  rather  be  an  hour  too  soon  than  a  minute 
too  late,  any  time. 

S.  L.  D.  The  “inclosed”  was  forwarded  “to  the 
Publisher”  as  requested. 

Star  and  Crescent.  You  deserved  “  honorable  men¬ 
tion”  if  you  didn’t  get  it. 

E.  A.  Swain.  I  wish  all  my  nieces  and  nephews  could 
see  the  arrangement  of  your  answers  :  it  was  perfect. 

Addie  L.  P.  I  am  very  glad  that  “we”  enjoy  the 
puz2ies,  etc. 

J.  H.  Bird.  Are  you  going  so  far  away  that  the  Agri¬ 
culturist  cannot  reach  you?  Good  by.  May  God  be 
with  you  upon  the  deep  t 

Jennie  Foster.  You  will  soon  “understand,”  if  you 
examine  the  answers. 

Robbie.  When  you  make  a  labyrinth  you  should  have 
an  entrance  into  every  path. 

Nealie  C.  I  am  glad  you  made  a  beginning  if  you 
“  never  tried  before.” 

Thos.  C.  CoorER  (: Santa  Crux,  Cal.)  is  much  interested 
in  natural  history,  and  would  like  a  correspondent  of 
similar  tastes,  with  a  view  to  mutual  improvement. 

Hattie  E.  Peck. — I  have  put  that  little  geranium  leaf 
with  my  treasures. 

Lillie  Strekper.  Did  you  receive  your  package  safe¬ 
ly?  I  directed  it  to  “Newtown  Square, Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 
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[COPYRiaHT  SECURED.] 

TEMPTING  GOOD  NATURE  .  —  Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


Boys  and  dogs  are  ranch  alike  in  some  respects.  There 
are  some  boys  whom  you  know  you  will  like  without 
ever  having  spoken  to  them,  or  knowing  any  thing  about 
them.  When  a  new  boy  comes  into  the  neighborhood, 
he  very  soon  gets  his  measure  taken  by  the  other  boys. 
You  at  once  say,  “  That  is  a  good  fellow  ;  I  am  glad  he 
has  come or,  “  I  don’t  like  the  looks  of  that  chap,  and  I 
shouldn’t  be  surprised  if  he  would  turn  out  a  sneak.” 
These  boys  carry  their  characters  in  their  faces  and 
whole  general  bearing.  We  think  we  could  pick  out  a 
brave,  generous,  and  trusty  boy  from  Iris  photograph. 
Among  the  dumb  animals,  we  think  that  dogs  show  their 
characters  in  their  looks  more  distinctly  than  any  others, 
and  it  is  about  as  easy  to  distinguish  between  a  noble 
and  a  mean  dog,  as  it  is  between  amoble  and  a  mean  boy. 
Some  dogs,  by  their  look  and  manner,  invite  confidence, 
and  others  you  know  at  sight  to  lie  suspicious  and  un¬ 
trustworthy.  How  admirably  the  artist  has  shown  dog 
character  in  the  above  picture  !  With  what  a  quiet  dijp 
nity  the  larger  dog  rests,  and  how  cowardly  the  one  looks 
that  is  stealing  up  to  get  the  coveted  b.on"  !  no  looks  as 
if  he  were  conscious  of  being  engaged  in  doing  some¬ 
thing  mean  and  sneaking,  and  we  feel  I  hat  he  .deserves 
the  pat  of  the  heavy  paw  that  he  will  get  when  he  has  im¬ 
posed  too  far  upon  good  nature.  It  may  be,  after  all, 
that  dogs  have  their  dispositions  much  influenced  by 
those  of  their  owners.  It  would  not  be  at  all  surprising 
that  the  dog  belonging  to  a  passionate  boy,  who  beat 
him  without  cause,  and  was  unreasonable  in  all  his  de¬ 
mands,  should  be  quite  different  from  an  animal  brought 
up  by  a  gentle  and  affectionate  boy.  We  can  make  dogs, 
by  careful  training,  learn  a  great  many  tricks,  it.  maybe 
that  wc  teach  them  unconsciously,  and  that  our  example 
is  not  without  its  effect  upon  even  our  brute  companions. 


ESoys’  and  Girls’  ILettfers. 

It  is  an  excellent  thing  for  boys  and  girls  to  begin  to 
write  letters  while  they  are  quite  young.  The  mere 
writing  of  the  words  and  sentences  is  easily  learned ;  but 
there  are  several  other  things  about  letter-writing  than 
this,  and  are  quite  as  important  to  be  learned  early  in 
life.  There  are  three  or  four  letters  from  young  folks 
now  before  us,  and  in  many  respects  they  are  much  like 
the  letters  of  older  people.  Perhaps  some  hints  may  be 
gathered  from  these  letters  that  will  be  of  use  to  those 
who  are  just  practicing  writing.  The  first  letter  that  we 
take  up  has  the  town,  but  no  State.  This  is  a  very  com¬ 
mon  mistake  in  our  business  letters  from  grown-up  peo¬ 
ple,  and  often  makes  much  trouble.  Next,  here  is  a  boy 
who  asks  twelve  questions,  one  right  after  another,  mak¬ 
ing  all  sorts  of  inquiries  about  the  prices  of  various 
things  in  New  York.  To  answer  this  we  should  be 
obliged  to  employ  a  person  for  perhaps  a  whole  daylo 
go  around  and  find  out  about  the  things,  and  then  it  would 
'probably  he  of  no  other  use  than  to  gratify  a  boy!s  curi¬ 
osity.  When  older  people  write  such  letters,  wo  do  not 
answer  them.  The  hoy  will  be  served  the  same.  Here 
is  a  boy  who  lives  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  .who  sends  a  letter 
without  any  name  signed  to  it.  Must  we  infer  that  the 
poor  fellow  has  no  name?  Never  write  anything  that 
you  are  ashamed  to  sign.  It.  is  one  of  the  rudest  tilings 
any  one,  old  or  young,  can  do,  to  send  another  a  letter 
without,  a  name.  Anonymous  (nameless)  letters  are  so 
much  used  by  cowardly  people  as  a  means  of  saying  that 
to  a  person  which  they  would  not  dare  say  to  his  face, 
that,  the  custom  is  associated  with  too  much  that  is  dis¬ 
reputable  to  allow  any  boy  who  expects  to  do  only  the 
fair  thing  to  practice  it.  Of  course,  well-meaning  people 


Sometimes  thoughtlessly  do  it;  but  thev  hot  if 

they  considered  how  imnnuto  ic  is.  Begin  your  let ter- 
writing  with  ti>o  nctermination  never  to  write  any  thing 
that  you  will  regret  to  see  again,  and  sign  your  name 
openly  and  above  board.  One  boy  wishes  ns  to  write 
out what  every  thing  costs  on  a  farm  of  100  acres.”  If 
he  will  tell  us  how  many  gray  squirrels  there  are  in  his 
State,  and  what  would  be  the  length  of  their  tails  placed 
end  to  end,  we  will  think  of  his  question.  “  Answer  this 
right  off”  appears  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  these  letters. 
That  is  not  a  polite  way  of  making  a  useless  request,  as 
there  was  nothing  in  the  letter  requiring  an  answer. 

You  must  not  judge  from,  this  that  wo  are  not.  glad  to 
got  letters  from  boys  and  girls,  for  we  sometimes  receive 
much  pleasure  from  them.  We  only  wish  to  point,  out 
some  things  to  be  avoided.  1st.  Do  not  write  unless  you 
have  something  to  tell  or  something  to  ask.  2d.  We  like 
to  have  you  tell  us  of  what  you  see  that  is  curious,  strange, 
or  interesting.  3d.  We  like  to  have  you  ask  questions 
that  can  not  be  readily  answered  in  your  own  family,  or 
by  your  neighbors.  Don’t  ask  questions  merely  for  the 
sake  of  asking.  We  are  always  glad  if  rve  can  instruct, 
but  have  no  time  to  give  to  finding  out  prices,  and  such 
things.  4th.  When  you  have  determined  to  write,  and 
decided  what  you  will  write,  put  down  Town  (or  Post- 
office),  County,  and  State,  before  you  write  a  word  of  the 
letter  proper.  5th,  Say  what  you  have  to  say  as  plainly 
as  you  can,  and  when  you  have  done  so — stop  !  Do  not 
say  ”  I  must  stop  now,  for  it,  is  gelling  late,”  or  make  any 
other  excuse  for  stopping,  but  stop  simply  because  you 
have  got  through,  (ith,  and  most  important.  Sign  your 
name.  7th.  If  your  letter  is  one  requiring  an  answer  by 
mail,  it  is  always  polite  to  send  a  stamp,  jvhether  to  a 
private  person  or  an  editor,  to  pay  for  the  return  letter. 
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The  First  Premium  for  the  best  Tin-Lined 
Lead  Pipe  was  awarded  by  the  American  Institute 
Fair  to  the  Colwell’s  Shaw  &  Willard  M’f’g 
Co.,  No.  213  Centre  street,  New  York,  Manufactur¬ 
ers  of  Tin-Lined  Lead  Pipe,  Block-Tin  Pipe, 
Lead  Pipe,  Sheet  Lead,  Solder,  etc.  Orders 
solicited.  Tin-Lined  Lead  Pipe  is  fifteen  cents  a 
pound,  for  all  sizes.  Warranted  to  be  stronger 
than  Lead  Pipe  of  the  same  weight  and  size,  and 
free  from  Lead  or  Zinc  Poison  or  Iron  Rust.  Cir¬ 
cular  and  sample  of  Pipe  sent  by  mail,  free.  Ad¬ 
dress  as  above. 

Tlie  Universal  Wringer  has  been  in 
use  in  our  family  for  years,  giving  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion.  We  speak  whereof  we  know  when  we  say  it 
is  one  of  the  best  labor-saving  machines  ever  in¬ 
vented,  having  several  points  of  superiority  over 
any  Wringer  we  have  examined. — LTeiu  York  Liberal 
Christian ,  April  2d,  1870. 

PRATT’S  ASTRAL”  OIL, 

First  Premium  and  Diploma  at 
American  Institute  Fair,  1869  and 
1870,  for  SAFEST  and  Best  IL¬ 
LUMINATING  OIL.  Oil  House  of 

CHAS.  PRATT,  N.  Y. 
Established  1770. 


WE  SEN®  SINGLE 

WALTHAM  WATCHES 

by  Express  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  and  allow  the 
purchaser  to  open  the  package  and  examine  the  watch  be¬ 
fore  paying  the  bill.  Send  for  our  price-list,  which  gives 
full  particulars,  and  please  state  that  you  saw  this  adver¬ 
tisement  in  tlie  American  Agriculturist. 

H0WAR0  &  €©., 

No.  865  Broadway,  New  York. 
5®”  All  prices  reduced  since  Feb.  1st. 


The  Great  Improvement  in  Roofing-. 

M.  W.  JOHNS’  mPROVED 


Asbestos  Roofing 


FIRST  PREMIUM  awarded  by  tlie  American  Institute 
Exhibition  of  1870. 

FROM  CERTIFIED  REPORT  OF  .IUDGES  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE 
EXHIBITION  OF  1870. 

This  Improved  Roofing  “  is  strong  and  flexible,  unaffected 
by  tlie  sun’s  heat,  practically  fire-proof  and  water-proof, 
and  is  really  an  article  of  the  .first  order  of  merit." 

C  HORACE  GREELEY,  President. 

Signed,  ]  GEO.  PEYTON,  Recording  Sec. 

'  SAM’L  D.  TILLMAN,  Corresponding  Sec. 

Asbestos  Hoof  Coating- 

Is  a  fibrous  water-prool  material,  prepared  ready  for  use, 
which  can  he  applied  with  a  brush,  and  forms  an  elastic  felt¬ 
like  covering  of  any  desired  thickness.  It  is  particularly 
valuable  for  restoring  and  preserving  old  shingle,  tin,  felt, 
and  other  roofs. 

Asbestos  Cement, 

For  repairing  leaks  of  all  kinds  on  Roofs.  Also,  manufac¬ 
turer  of  Asbestos  Boiler  Felting,  Roofing  and  Sheathing 
Felts,  Building  and  Lining  Paper,  and  General  Roofing 
Materials. 

Also,  ASBESTOS  Crude ,  Crushed ,  or  Ground. 

Full  Descriptive  Pamphlets,  Price-List,  and  Samples  sent 
free.  Address 

H.  "W.  JOHNS,  Sole  Manufacturer, 

78  WilliaAi  street,  New  York. 
BARRETT,  ARNOLD  &  KIMBALL, 

124  La  Salle  street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

%  B.  S.  PARSONS,  Galveston,  Texas. 


HOW,  WHEN  and  WHERE 

TO 

ADVERTISE. 

See  The  Advertisers’  Gazette.  Book  of  one  hundred 
pages,  issued  Quarterly  (new  edition  just  out),  contains 
Lists  of  all  the  Best  Newspapers,  Daily,  Weekly,  Relig¬ 
ious,  Agricultural,  Local  and  Political ;  also  Magazines, 
and  all  Periodicals  devoted  to  class  interests ;  also  estimates, 
showing  COST  OF  ADVERTISING,  and  hints,  inci¬ 
dents  and  instructions  gathered  from  the  Experience  of 
Successful  Advertisers.  Mailed  to  any  address  FOR 
35  CENTS.  Address 

CEO.  P.  ROWELL  &  CO., 

Advertising  Agents,  Publishers  and  Dealers  in  All  Kinds 
of  Printers’  Materials, 

No.  41  Park  Row,  New  York. 


a  Month,  with  Stencil  and  Key-Check  Dies. 
Don’t  fail  to  secure  Circular  and  Samples,  free. 

S.  M.  SPENCER,  Brattleboro,  Yt. 


$250 

Address 


“Get  the  Best!!” 


“  Uniyersal  ”  Wringer, 


So  long  offered  as  a  Premium  by  the  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist,  tlie  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  other 
leading  Periodicals,  still  stands  unrivaled  for  Strength 
and  Durability.  Its  sale  constantly  increases,  as  those 
who  are  induced  to  buy  other  kinds,  which  sooner  wear  out, 
are  sure  to  get  the  Universal  as  their  second  purchase. 
It  is  tlie  only’Wringer  which  lias 

Rowell’s  Patent  Cogs, 

with  long  and  strong  alternate  teeth,  which  can  separate 
widely,  or  crowd  closely  together,  without  binding  or  losing 
their  power. 

These  are  protected  by  the  PATENT  STOP,  or  screw, 
above  the  cogs,  which  prevents  them  from  entirely  sepa¬ 
rating,  so  tlie 

UNIVERSAL  WRINGER 
NEVER  PLAYS  OUT  OF  GEAR, 


yet  the  teetli  of  tlie  Rowell  Cogs  are  so  long,  the  rolls  can 
separate  far  enougli  to  pass  tlie  largest  article  easily. 

Always  try  a  Wringer  before  Purchasing, 

and  buy  none  which  will  play  out  of  year  in  passing  a  sheet, 
blanket,  or  bedquilt. 

The  Universal  is  sold  as  low  as  any  other  licensed 
wringer,  and  kept  by  dealers  generally. 

The  celebrated  Doty  Washing  Machine  sold  also 
by 

Metropolitan  Washing  Machine  Co., 

It.  C.  BROWNING,  President. 

32  Cortland  t  Street,  New  York. 


HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF 
NEW  YORK. 

OFFICE.  No.  135  BROADWAY. 

Cash  Capital,  -  -  -  $2,500,000  OO 

Assets,  1st  July,  1871,  4,669,12590 
Liabilities,  -  -  -  183,162  23 

CHARLES  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  Secretary. 

GEO.  A.  PRINCE  &  CO. 
ORGANS 

AND 

MELODEONS. 

The  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Most  Perfect  Manufactory  in  the 
United  States. 


47,000 


Now  in  use. 

No  other  Musical  Instrument  ever  obtained  tlie  same 
popularity. 

Send  for  Price-Lists. 

Address  BUFFALO,  N.  Y„ 

Or  CHICAGO,  IL.L., 


Equaled  by  none  in  Combined  Merits  of 
Capacity,  Economy,  Durability,  Sim¬ 
plicity,  and  Perfection. 

©UR  PORTABLE  ENtilNE, 

Mounted  on  Locomotive  Boiler,  having  fire-box  and  ash-pit 
entirely  surrounded  by  water  space ;  is  set  upon  legs  and 
timbers;  occupies  little  room;  needs  no  brickwork;  is 
suitable  for  use  in  any  place  where  a  power  is  required — 
in  Mills,  Shops,  Foundries  or  Printing-Rooms,  or  in  Stock 
Barns,  for  grinding,  cutting,  and  steaming  food  for  stock. 
The 

STATIONARY  ENGINE 

Is  complete,  witli  Governor,  Pump,  and  Heater,  with  con¬ 
nections  fitted.  The 

AGRICULTURAL  ENTENTE, 

Supplied  witli  Locomotive  Boiler,  having  fire-box  and  ash-pit 
entirely  surrounded  by  water  space ;  is  mounted  on  wheels, 
with  pole  for  attaching  horses  for  moving  from  place  to 
place ;  is  suitable  for  Grain  Threshing,  Corn  Shelling, 
Wood  and  Shingle  Sawing,  <ic. 

Circulars,  with  description  and  prices,  furnished  on  appli¬ 
cation  to 

WOOD,  TABER  &  MORSE, 

EATON,  MADISON  CO,,  NEW  YORK. 

THE  MARKET  ASSISTANT, 

Containing  a  brief  description  of  every  Article  of  Hu¬ 
man  Food  Sold  in  tlie  Public  Markets  of  the  cTties 
of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Brook¬ 
lyn  ;  including  the  various  Domestic  and  Wild 
Animals,  Poultry,  Game,  Fish,  Vegeta¬ 
bles,  Fruits,  etc.,  with  many  Curious 
Incidents  and  Anecdotes,  by 
THOMAS  F.  DE  YOE, 

Author  of  “  The  Market  Book,”  etc. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  present  that  which  may 
be  found  practically  useful  as  well  as  interesting.  It  aims 
at  bringing  together,  in  as  small  compass  as  possible, 
and  in  a  form  easy  of  reference,  those  items  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  many  would  desire  to  possess  when  called 
upon  to  cater  for  the  household. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  -  PRICE  $2.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 

“  INVALUABLE  IN  EVERY  HOUSEHOLD.” 
THE 

GODEY’S 

LADY’S-BOOK  RECEIPTS 

AND 

HOUSEHOLD  HINTS. 

EDITED  By 

S.  ANNIE  FROST, 

(MANY  YEABS  A  CONTRIBUTOR  TO  THE  MAGAZINE.) 

One  large  12mo.  volume  of  nearly  500  pages,  clearly  print¬ 
ed,  and  bound  in  extra  cloth.  Price  $2.00. 

“  We  speak  confidently  of  this  hook,  because  we  are  fully 
acquainted  with  tlie  contents.  Every  housekeeper,  young 
or  old,  should  have  a  copy.”—  Godey's  Lady's  Book. 

“  No  intelligent,  thrifty,  ambitious,  notable  housewife  can 
afford  to  he  without  it.” — Philad.  City  Item. 

“We  know  of  no  hook  of  tlie  sort  more  comprehensive 
or  complete.”— St.  Louis  Times. 

“  Will  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  cook's  library.”— 
Harrisburg  Patriot. 

“  Certainly  wortli  $2.00  to  any  housekeeper.”  —  Burke's 
Weekly,  Macon,  Ga. 

“  The  collection  is  unquestionably  excellent,  and  contains 
many  hints  and  directions  that  will  prove  of  service  in  tlie 
culinary  department  of  any  household.”—  Chicago  Evening 
Post. 

“  Carefully  selected  and  arranged."— Nan  Francisco  Even¬ 
ing  Bulletin. 

“  This  collection  deserves  a  first  place  among  books  of  its 
class.”— Moravian,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

“  The  table  of  contents  of  itself  makes  an  appetizing  sight 
for  the  eye.”— Banner  of  Light,  Boston. 

“  Is  well  arranged,  and  has  a  complete  alphabetical  index. 
Will  be  favorably  received.”— Presbyterian. 

“  The  volume  cannot  hut  prove  a  boon  to  those  in  whose 
behalf  it  is  published.”— Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Will  be  mailed  free  of  postage  on  receipt  of  tlie  price,  $2. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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GENESEE  VALLEY 


NURSERIES, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

A  ii  I  Hunt  1871. 

A  superior  assortment  and  well-grown  stock  of 

Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Plums,  «Scc., 

AT  VERY  TOW  PRICES. 

Also,  a  large  collection  of  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  &c.  Send  25  cents  for  Descriptive  and  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogues.  Wholesale  List  for  Nurserymen,  Deal¬ 
ers,  &c.,  gratis.  Address 

FROST  &  CO., 

_ ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

T oledo  Nurseries 

The  attention  of  Planters  and  Dealers  is  invited  to  my 
complete  stock  of 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 

FOR  AUTUMN  OF  (87  1 

Having  a  surplus  stock  of  the  following,  I  will  offer  them 
at  low  rates: 

Dwarf  Apples,  Dwarf  Pear,  Concord,  Ca¬ 
tawba,  Isabella,  and  Ives  Seedling  grape-vines, 
3  and  4  years  old;  very  fine  plants. 

European  Mountain  Ash,  4  to  8  ft. 

Price-List  free— ready  August  1st. 

Descriptive  and  Illustrated  -Catalogue  mailed  on  receipt 
of  10  cents. 

_  GEO.  BAKER,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Sweet  Chestnut 
TREES. 

One  half  million,  besides  a  large  general  nursery  stock  A 
sixteen-page  circular  free.  Also,  a  trade-list  for  nursery¬ 
men  and  dealers.  Address 

STORES,  II  Alt.  Ill  SO  V  &  CO., 
Painesvllle,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 

Fruit  Trees. 

Write  to  E.  MOODY  &  SONS,  Lockport,  N.  Y., 
for  Wholesale  Trade- List,  now  ready,  of  one  of  the  Largest, 
Best,  and  Cheapest  stocks  of  Fruit-trees,  Pear  Seedlings,  and 
other  Nursery  Stock  in  the  United  States.  Extra  large  and 
fine  lot  of  Standard  Pear-Trees. 


64  pages.  Price,  post-paid,  23  cents. 

Every  person  who  wishes  to  grow  Strawberries.  Raspber¬ 
ries,  Blackberries,  Currants,  Grapes,  etc.,  for  home  U6e,  or 
market,  should  have  this  work. 

Address _ A  M.  PURDY.  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

nruRiwn*  aab>  otthsjk  skews 

M.  BY  MAIL. 

JAJMES  FLEMING, 

SUCCESSOR  TO 

HENDERSON  &  JB’IjDBJMIN' <3r, 
67  Nassau  Street,  New  York, 
Offers  Fresh  and  Genuine  Seeds  of 

Per  oz.  Per  lb. 


Corn  Salad . 15c.  $1.30 

Endive,  Green  Curled . 30c.  3.00 

“  White  Curled.. .  .  . . ,30c.  3.00 

Kale,  or  Bore  Cole,  Scotch . 15c.  1.00 

“  “  ’■  Siberian  on  sprouts  .15c.  1.00 

Radish,  Rose  Chinese . 20c.  2.C0 

“  Black  Spanish . ,15c.  1.50 

Turnips,  White  Dutch,  White  and  Red  Top 
Strap-leaf,  Yellow  Aberdeen  Golden  Ball, 

Cow  Horn.  Long  White  French  and  Imp 
American  Kuta-baga,  each . 10c.  80 


JAMES  FLEMING, 

67  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

Selected  Dutch  Bulbs. 


Our  New  Catalogue  of  superior  Dutch  Bulbs  will  be  ready 
to  mall  early  in  August,  to  all  applicants,  free. 


CCJRTIS  Sc  CORK, 

161  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 

fiEED  WHEAT.— Red  Mediterranean  Seed 
Wheat,  grown  on  Long  Island,  from  imported  seed. 
Send  for  sample  and  particulars. 

CHAS.  W.  PAYNE,  Sag  Harbor,  L.  I. 


fiEEO  WHEAT. — A  new  and  distinct  va- 
^  ricty  of  White  bearded  Winter  Wheat  Very  prolific, 
and  will  not  lodge  on  rich  land.  Has  taken  first  Prize 
everywhere.  Price  $3.25  per  bushel.  For  full  description 
address  De  LOG-AW,  Jr.,  Hartstown,  Pa. 


*.  BUNTING  AND  TRAPPING,  illustrated.  Sent 
“-■by  mail  for  llfty  cents.  Address  S.  B.  EMERY.  Trivoli. 
Peoria  Co.,  Ill.  Also.  Ids  New  Excelsior  Turkey  Call,  brings 
them  every  time.  Prica  $1.00. 


CINCINNATI  INDUSTRIAL 

EXPOSITION! 

1871. 

The  second  Grand  Exhibition  of 


Manufactures,  Products,  and  Arts, 

Under  the  auspices  of  the 

BOARD  OF  TRADE, 

OHIO  MECHANICS’  INSTITUTE, 

AND  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE, 

WILL  BE  nELD  IN 

CINCINNATI, 

From  SEPTEMBER  6th  until  OCTOBER  7th, 
1871,  in  extensive  buildings  specially  erected  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  on  a  scale  FAR  SURPASSING  the  Great  Exposition 
of  last  year. 

Space  can  now  be  secured. 

Circulars,  Rules.  Blank  Applications,  etc.,  can  be  had  on 
application,  or  by  post.  • 

Many  were  disappointed  last  year  by  delaying  their  appli¬ 
cations  until  a  late  date. 

Buildings  open  to  receive  articles,  August  16th,  1871. 


Address 


H.  McCOLLUM,  Secretary. 


[eorgia  State  Agricultural  Socie- 

I  ty’s  Fair  opens  Oct.  23d,  at  Macon  Premiums  over 
Ten  Thousand  Dollars  ;  and  embracing  all  branches  of  in¬ 
dustry.  For  information,  apply  to  DAV-.  W\  LEWIS,  Sec’y. 


SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY, 

Will  open  on  Thursday,  August  31st, 

With  good  accommodations  for  the  College  Classes.  Exam¬ 
ination  of  Candidates  for  Admission  will  be  held  in  the 
Chapel  in  tlie  Myers  Block,  August  39th  and  30th. 
For  further  information,  address  J.  P.  GRIFFIN, 

214  East  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N  Y. 


Fertilizers. 

Pure  Ground  Bone,  No.  I  Peruvian  Guano, 
Ammoniatcil  Superphosphate,  Laml  Plaster, 
etc.,  always  on  hand,  in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers,  at  re¬ 
duced  prices.  Quality  fully  guaranteed. 

Also  dealer  in  all  kinds  of 

Agricultural  Implements 

A&D  MACHINES. 

Farmers  and  others  advised  gratuitously,  with  reference 
to  the  cheapest  and  most  reliable  fertilizers  for  their  use. 

JOHN  W.  DOUGLASS, 

P.  O.  Box  3902,  New  York. 


Wo. 


1 


PERU  VI  Am  GUANO.— 

Sold  in  quantities  to  suit,  by 

GRIFFING  &  CO., 

58  and  60  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


fEUSEY  CATTLE.— Stock  from  my  herd 
b"  took  four  First  Premiums,  N.  J.  State  Fair,  1870. 
ESSEX  PIGS. 

Blood  of  r.KCENT  importations,  including  my  own  im¬ 
portation  from  England. 

G.  W.  FARLEE,  Cresskill.  N.  J. 


CHOICE  ALDERNEY  BUUL.-For 

AJ  sale,  “Ticonderoga,”  3  years  old,  y%  brother  to  “  Wa- 
elmsett,”  figured  in  June  Agriculturist.  Also,  two  young 
Bulls.  Address  P.  W.  MYER,  Saugerties.  N.  F. 


All  about  auoerney  cows,  com¬ 
plete  Manual  mailed  for  23  cents. 

J.  M.  STOOD  ART  &  CO..  Philadelphia, 
or,  ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO..  New  York. 


“Every  Horse  Owner’s  Cyclopedia.” 

A  book  for  every  horse  owner  in  the  country,  the  best 
work  on  the  subject  ever  published,  with  illustrations  of  the 
most  celebrated  horses,  and  representing  every  disease  the 
horse  is  subject  to.  Send  for  Circulars  of  terms,  &c.  Sold 
only  by  subscription.  Agents  wanted. 

PORTER  &  COATES,  Publishers,  Philadelphia. 


PURE  BRED  YORKSHIRE  AND  CHESTER 

Pigs,  Cotswold  and  South-Down  Sheep.  Alderney.  Dur¬ 
ham,  Devon  and  Ayrshire  Calves.  Fancy  Poultry  Rabbits, 
Guinea  Pigs,  Deer  Dogs,  Maltese  Cats.  &c..  tame  Bald  Eagle. 
For  sale  cheap,  by  N.  GUILBERT.  Evergreen  Farm, 
Gwynedd,  Pa. 


Poland-China  Pigrs, 

Sold  singly  or  in  pairs  not  akin.  Correspondence  solicited, 
DAN  MXLLIKIN.  Hamilton,  Butler  Co.  Ohio. 


C1END  TO  S.  B.  EMERY,  TRIVOLI,  PEORIA 

►75  Co.,  Ill.,  for  No.  1  Berkshire  Pigs.  Price  $10  to  $13,  ac¬ 
cording  to  quality. 


piJRE'BRED  CHESTER  WHITE 

Pigs,  bred  and  for  Sale  by  C.  C.  FULLER,  Nelson, 
Portage  Co.,  Ohio.  Send  for  Circular  and  Price-list. 


FOR  SALE,— A  tliorouffh-bred  “Essex”  boar 

(17  months  old),  bred  by  Ed  Thorne.  Also,  some  young 
sows  (bred  bv  J.  Harris),  with  pig  by  said  Boar.  Apply  to 
E.  B.  STEERE,  Bull  Creek,  West  Va. 


Reliable  Seeds. 

All  the  best  varieties  of  Winter  Wheat,  Rye.  &c.  Grass 
Seeds  in  great  variety,  and  other  seasonable  seeds.  Our 
Fall  Circular  containing  full  description  of  tlie  above,  is 
ready  for  mailing  to  all  who  may  apply  with  stamp. 

R,  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  37G.  189  and  191  Water  St., 

New  York, 

Dealers  in  Agricultural  Implements  and  Machinery,  Seeds 
and  Fertilizers,  Wholesale  and  Retail.  Thorough-bred  Live- 
Stock.  of  all  kinds,  imported  »r  furnished  to  order. 

Empire  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Company 

OF 

NEW  YORK. 


Office,  -  -  -  139  Broadway. 

Success  the  Criterion  of  Excellence. 


Compared  with  the  following  well-known  Companies,  tlie 
prosperity  of  tlie  EMPIRE  MUTUAL  LIFE  has 
been  most  remarkable. 

The  average  Number  of  Policies  issued  by  the 


Empire  Mutual  in 

the  first 

2  years  was . 

. . .  4016 

Mutual  Life . 

*4 

21  “ 

“  . 

. . .  1468 

New  England  Mutual.. 

.... 

22  •• 

“  .  ... 

...  812 

New  York  Life . 

... 

18 

“  . 

...  109S 

Mutual  Benefit . 

t6 

18  .  “ 

“  .... 

. . .  1019 

it 

16 

4* 

. . .  1785 

33  “ 

St 

1027 

Massachusetts  Mutual... 

37 

...  1058 

The  ratio  of  Policies  issued  in  1870  by  the  Empire  over 
those  issued  in  TS69,  was  167  per  cent,  and  of  Receipts,  600 
per  cent. 

Number  of  Policie  isssued  in  first  two  years,  -  -  S,032 


Annual  Premium  thereon, . $793,742.45 

Amount  Insured  thereby, . $17,280,406.00 

Average  Amount  of  Policies,  ...  -  $2,152.00 


Total  Assets  at  the  end  of  two  years,  above  -  $700,000.00 

Notice  the  following  Liberal  Features  : 

Ordinary  Whole  Life  Policies  absolutely  Son-For¬ 
feitable  from  payment  of  the  first  annual  premium. 

All  other  Policies  Non-Forfeit  able  after  two  annual 
payments. 

All  Policies  incontestable  for  usual  causes,  and  abso¬ 
lutely  Incontestable  after  two  annual  premiums. 

All  restriction  upon  travel  and  residence  removed, 
and  no  permits  required. 

One  third  of  all  premiums  loaned  to  tlie  insured,  if 
desired,  and  no  notes  required. 

No  Accumulation  of  Interest  on  Deferred  Premi¬ 
ums,  and  no  increase  of  annual  payment  on  any  class  of 
policies. 

Dividends  Accumulative,  the  surplus  being  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Policy-holder,  equitably  in  proportion  to  his 
contribution  thereto. 

The  business  of  the  Company  conducted  upou  the  Mutual 
Plan. 

G.  HILTON  SCSilK.VEK,  President. 
CHAT7NCEY  M.  DEPEW,  Vice-President. 

Bone  l  Bone  2  Bone  2 

Ground  B®ne  Is  the  best  fertilizer  that  can  be  used  for  the 
following  crops:  Buckwheat,  Turnips,  Wheat,  Rye.  and 
Grass.  Also,  for  Fruit-trees  and  Grape-vines.  Sold  'iu ‘large 
and  small  lots,  at  retail  and  wholesale,  by 

GRIFFING  &  CO.. 

58  and  60  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

U  C  K  W  H  E  A  T 

and 

WINTER  GRAIN. 

USE  BONE  MEAL.  Send  for  CIRCULAR. 
LISTER  BROTHERS.  Newark,  N.  .1. 

BLACK  BASS,  Ponds.  ” 

Address 

W*  CLIFT,  Mystic  Bridge,  Ct. 


1871.] 
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THE  BICKFORD 

Family  Knitting  Machine. 

The  Original  and  only  Practical  and  Effi¬ 
cient  Knitting  Machine  yet  Introduced. 

Sets  up  its  own  Work,  and  Knits  20,000 
Stitches,  or  22  inches  of  Perfect 
Work  per  Minute. 

PRICES  PROM  $25  TO  $40. 


Any  one  who  possesses  a  Bickford  Knitting  Machine  can 
earn  from  $3  to  $8  per  day:  for  she  may  knit  anything  or 
every  thing  that  the  most  ingenious  lady  can  knit  or 
crochet,  more  nicely  and  easily,  in  one  hundredth  part  of 
the  time.  Wool-growers  and  Farmers  only  realize  40  to  DO 
oents  per  pound  for  wool ;  but,  by  having  it  converted  into 
yarn  and  knit  into  socks  or  other  goods,  a  much  larger  profit 
may  be  obtained,  as  this  brings  the  producer  in  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  the  consumer.  Let  Farmers’  wives  and  daughters 
throughout  the  country,  who  long  for.  more  “  pin  money,” 
think  of  this.  No  more  useful  and  entertaining  present  can 
be  made  to  a  lady  than  one  of  these  Machines.  She  will  find 
it  a  never-failing  source  of  pleasure  and  profit.  Every 
JUachine  is  warranted  <o  Ibc  in  perfect  order, 
and  to  do  just  what  is  represented. 

We  now  have  every  tiling  in  the  most  complete  condition 
to  manufacture  this  Machine,  and  have  fitted  an  elegant 
store  at  689  Broadway  for  head-quarters,  where  we  are 
ready  to  furnish  Machines  at  retail,  or  make  the  njost  liberal 
arrangements  for  their  introduction,  for  which  we  want 
agents  in  every  section  of  tiie  country. 

DANA  BICKFORD, 

Vice-President  and  General  Agent, 

689  Broadway,  New  York. 


“DOMESTIC 


«KV 


The  whole  world 
challenged  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  Family  Sew¬ 
ing  Machine  that  will 
sew  as  light  and  as 
heavy;  light  running 
and  easily  operated'. 

The  best  machine  for 
use,  the  easiest  to 
sell,  the  most  dur¬ 
able— will  last  a  life¬ 
time.  Lock  -  stitch 
poiseless,  attach¬ 
ments  unequaled.  A 
good  business  may  be 
established  in  any 
City  or  town  in  the  U. 

S.  This  machine  has 
established  its  superi¬ 
ority  in  every  in¬ 
stance  where  it  has  come  in  competition  with  any  machine 
in  the  market.  Men  with  capital  are  finding  it  to  their  ad¬ 
vantage  to  make  the  sale  of  this  machine  their  exclusive 
business.  Agents  icanted  in  unoccupied  territory.  Machines 
guaranteed  as  represented.  Address 

“Domestic”  Sewing  Machine  Co., 

9G  Chambers  Street,  New  York, 

B  L  E  E  S 

NOISELESS, 

LOCK-STITCH 

Sewing  Machine 

Challenges  the  world 
in  perfection  of  work, 
strength  and  beauty  of 
stitch,  durability  of  con¬ 
struction,  and  rapidity  of 
motion.  Call  and  examine. 
Send  lor  Circular.  Agents 
wanted. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

BLEES 

Sewing  Machine  Co., 

623  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

ILjURST  Premiums  awarded  by  Amer.  lust.,  1870. 

MICROSCOPES. 

Illustrated  Price-List  sent  free  on  application. 

MAGIC  LANTERNS. 

Catalogue,  priced  and  illustrated,  sent  free. 

T,  H,  McALLISTER,  Optician,  49  Nassau-st.,  N.  Y, 

J©SE3*M  aLLOTT’S 
STEEL  EEIVS, 

For  sale  to  the  Trade  at  the  FEW  YORK  branch  of  the 
House,  91  John  Street. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS. 


Henry  Owen,  Agent. 


C CHEAPEST  BOOK-STORE  in  the  World. 

176.872  New  and  Old  Books  on  hand. 
Catalogues  Nos.  23  to  26,  free.  Send  stamp. 

LEGGAT  BROTHERS, 

S  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 


RELIANCE  WRINGER, 

PERFECTED  1871. 

Moulton  Rolls, 


Most  Durable; 

Spiral  Cogs, 

Easiest  Work¬ 
ing  ; 

Curved  Clamp, 
Holds  Firmest ; 
The  Cheapest, 
|The  Best, 

TRY  IT. 

PROVIDENCE  TOOL  COMPANY, 

11  Warren-street,  N.  V.,  ami  PROV.,  R.  I. 

THE  GENUINE  MASON  FRUIT  JAR, 

WITH 

PORCELAIN-LINED  CAP. 

This  well  known,  popular  and  reliable  Jar,  by  the  appli- 
-  cation  of  the  Porcelain  Lining 

to  the  Cover,  combines  all  the 
advantages  of  a 

GLASS  TOP  J ASS, 

with  the  simplicity  of  its  origi¬ 
nal  method  of  fastening. 

Its  great  superiority  to  all 
others  will  be  made  evident 
upon  examination,  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reasons,  viz. : 

SIMPLICITY  in  operation, 
and  readiness  with  which 
it  can  be  sealed. 

STRENGTH  and  DURA- 
BILITY. 

EASE  with  which  it  can  be 
OPENED,  and  without 
risk  of  breaking  either 
Jar  or  Cover. 

For  sale  by  all  the  leading 
dealers  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  manu¬ 
factured  solely  by  the| 

SHEET  METAL  SCREW  CO., 

GO  Warren-street,  New  York. 

Apple  Parer  and  Slicer. 

Five  turns  of  the  crank  pare  and  slice  an  apple  all  at  once. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  MACHINE. 

“  It  is  the  very  best  for  apple  curers  1  ever  saw,  and  wor¬ 
thy  of  universal  adoption.” — Horace  Greeley. 

“It  is  a  most  excellent  machine.”— Rural  New  Yorker. 

“  It  does  the  work  a  hundred  per  cent  better  and  nicer 
than  the  most  careful  human  liana.”— Rock  Island  Argus. 

“  I  have  had  one  for  12  years,  and  consider  it  worth  $10  a 
year  to  any  one  who  has  many  apples.  An  Apple  Parer  is 
of  no  account  compared  to  it.” — Timothy  Bancroft  (Farm¬ 
er),  Worcester,  Mass. 

‘‘We  place  it  in  the  first  rank,  and  they  should  he  found 
in  every  house  where  the  fruit  itselt  is  found.”— Davenport 
Democrat. 

“  I  have  had  one  for  10  years,  and  have  probably  pared, 
cored,  and  sliced  a  thousand  bushels  of  apples  with  it.  I 
write  to  set  another,  and  some  for  my  neighbors.” — “  Farm¬ 
er,”  writing  from  the  State  of  New  York. 

“They  gave  perfect  satisfaction.  It  is  the  only  machine  I 
have  ever  used  that  makes  the  canning  business  a  profitable 
business.”— John  Wood,  Conyers,  Ga. 

Retail  price,  $2.00.  Sold  by  Hardware  Dealers. 
Manufactured  only  by 

I>.  If,  YVHITTEillORE,  Worcester,  Mass. 

UILDIOT  PAPER 

OF  THREE  GRADES. 

TARRED  SHEATHING, 

For  outside  of  Studding,  under  Clapboards.  A 
non-conductor  of  cold,  heat,  and  dampness, 
PIIE  PARE  D  PLASTERING-BOARD, 
a  cheap  and  perfect  substitute  for  lath  and  plas¬ 
ter  ;  makes  a  smooth, warm,  and  substantial  wall, 
at  less  than  half  the  usual  cost. 

DOUBLE-THICK  ROOFING, 
and  Quartz  Cement,  make  a  good  water  and  fire¬ 
proof  roof  for  less  than  $3.50  per  square. 
Samples  and  Circulars  sent  free,  by 

ROCK  RIVER  PAPER  CO., 

Chicago ;  or, 

B.  E.  HALE, 

22  and  24  Frankfort-st.,  N.  Y. 

Great  Western  Gun  Works. 


Rifles,  Shot  Guns,  Revolvers. 

Caps,  Powder,  Shot,  Wads,  Ballets,  Game-Bags,  Shot-Belts, 
Powder-Flasks,  Gun  materials  and  Sporting  Goods  of  every 
description  at  very  low  prices.  Send  stamp  for  a  Price-list. 

We  send  goods  by  Express,  C.O.D.,  with  privilege  to  ex¬ 
amine  before  paying  the  Dill.  Army  Guns  and  Revolvers 
bought  or  traded  for.  Address  J.  II.  JOHNSTON. 

Great  Western  Gun  Works,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Easilymadewith  our  Stencil  and  Key- 
Check  Outfit.  Circulars  Free. 
STAFFORD  M’F'G  CO., 

66  Fulton  St„  New  York. 


Marne  Toy’s  Corset  Skirt  Supporter 

—  —  is  superior  to  all 

Corsets  for 
Health,  Comfort 
and  Style. 

Lady  Agents 
wanted  in  all 
Northern  and 
Western  States. 

THE 

PANAMA 
SKELETON 
CORSET, 

Is  not  excelled  for  Summer  wear. 

Arnold  &  Banning,  56  Lispenard-st„  New  York  • 

D‘  "’iLARMO^BTfDWIN  &  j“PPorters- 
Sole  Manufacturers,  New  Haven,  (Conn, 


INVALIDS’ 

TRAVELING  CHAIRS, 

FROM  $15  to  $40, 

FOR  IN  AND  OUT-DOOR  USE. 

Any  one  having  use  of  the  hands 
can  propel  and  guide  one. 

Having  no  use  of  the  hands,  any 
child  of  live  years  can  push  a  grown 
person  about. 

Invalids’  Carriages  to  order. 
Iatent  Sedan  Carrying-Chairs. 

State  3rour  case  and  send  stamp  for 
circular.  STEPHEN  W.  SMITH, 

90  William-street,  New  York. 


HITCHCOCK’S  MUSIC 


O’ 


mm 


TO 

Store  29  BEEKMAN  ST.,  N.  Y. 

>UR  PATRONS  are  INVITED  to  call  at  our 
new  store  and  examine  our  stock  of  SHEET  MUSIC. 
Those  who  send  by  Mail  can  address  to  Post-Office  Box  No. 
3,008.  Any  piece  of  music  published  in  this  country  can  be 
ordered  of  us,  provided  the  retail  price  is  inclosed  with  the 
order.  Catalogues,  containing  over  600  pieces,  mailed  free. 
The  following  30  pieces  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  Three 
Dollars,  or  singly  at  10  cents  each.  Please  use  name  and 
number. 

No. 

100.  I  love  a  Little  Bodjr . Song. 

99.  .Tosie  Galop . Instrumental. 

97.  The  Tyrolese  and  his  Child . Song. 

76.  Remembrance . Song. 

75.  Ristori  Waltz . Instrumental. 

71.  Do  you  Really  Think  he  Did  ? . Song. 

67.  Was  there  any  Harm  in  That? .  Song. 

57.  Corinna  Waltz . . Instrumental. 

54.  Maiden’s  Prayer . Song. 

49.  Monastery  Bells . Instrumental. 

43.  Alpine  Bells . . Instrumental. 

40.  The  Bridge . Song. 

3S.  Reaper  and  the  Flowers . Song. 

21.  Carnival  of  Venice . Instrumental. 

17.  Kiss  Waltz . . Instrumental. 

16.  In  Tears  I  Pine  lor  Thee . Song. 

15.  Grand  Duchesse  Waltz . Instrumental. 

14.  Pulling  Hard  against  the  Stream . Song. 

13.  Indian  March .  Instrumental. 

12.  The  Frost  Flower . . Song. 

11.  Daughter  of  Eve . Instrumental. 

10.  Nun’s  Prayer . Song. 

9.  Faust  March . Instrumental. 

8.  Nelly  Carey . Song. 

7.  Delhi  Galop . Instrumental. 

6,  Sleep  Well,  Sweet  Angel . Song. 

5.  Orpliee  aux  Enfers  Galop . Instrumental. 

4.  It  is  Better  to  Laugh  than  be  Sighing . Song. 

3.  Wedding  March . Instrumental. 

2.  My  Soul  to  God,  my  Heart*  to  Thee . Song. 

Address,  BENJ.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  Publisher, 

29  Beckman  St.,  New  York. 

BUILDUP©  FELT  (bo  tar),  for  out- 

side  work  and  inside,  instead  of  plaster.  Eave  Gutters, 
Felt  Carpeting,  Mats,  &c. 


TltAf^SI^lSSB©^  ©F  LIFE. 

By  Dr.  Napiikys,  author  of  “  The  Physical  Life  of  Woman." 


Hntcliinson’s  Family  Cider  and  Wine  Mill, 
With  single  or  double  curb,  is  the 
cheapest  and  best ;  grinds  fine,  fast, 
and  easy;  makes  pure  wine  and  sweet 
cider,  and  saves  all  the  fruit.  More 
than  20,000  now  in  use. 

Daniels’  Power  Mill, 

For  large  manufacturers,  is  not  liable 
to  injury,  and  makes  more  cider  from 
the  fruit  than  any  other;  also,  large 
and  small  presses  and  screws. 

The  Copper  Strip  Feed  Cutter,  Nish- 
witz  Pulverizing  Harrow,  and  the  Burcli 
Universal  Plow,  will  be  used  by  every 
Farmer  as  soon  as  known.  Send  for 
Circulars. 

Peekskill  Plow  Works,  91  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y.. 

Or  61  Merwin  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Advertising  Rates. 

TERMS  —  (cash  before  insertion) : 

n'  EDITION. 

Ordinary  Pages ,  §1.50  per  line.  Less  than  4  lines,  § 5. 
Open  Pages  (open  without  cutting),  § tSper  line. 

Last  Page,  and  2 cl  and  3d  Cover  Pages— S3. 50  per  line 
of  agate  space  for  each  insertion. — Page  next  to  heading 
Matter  and  Last  Cover  Page— $3.00  per  line  of  agate  space. 

IN  GEKUIAN  EDITION. 

Ordinary  Pages,  25  cents  per  line.  Less  than  four  lines, 
$1.00  for  each  insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Last  Page,  40  cents  per  line  for  each 
insertion. 

IN  HEAKT1I  AND  HOME. 

Ordinary  pages,  per  line  (agate  measure) . 40  cents. 

7tli,  19th  and  20th  pages . 50  cents. 

Business  Notices . 60  cents. 

Last  page,  Main  Sheet, . . 75  cents. 

Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Agricultural  Diplomas, 

PEA!N  AND  IN  COEOSSS, 

Sold  by 

THE  MAJOR  &  KNAPP 

Engraving,  M’fg  At  Litkograplt  Co., 

71  Broadway,  New  York. 

Butter  wood  Fruit  Farm 
and  Nursery, 

LITTLET©!,  N.  C. 

S.  G.  BELYEU,  Proprietor. 

A  New  Early  Pcacli.— The  Early  Beatrice,  a  seed¬ 
ling  by  Mr.  Thomas  Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  England, 
20  days  earlier  than  Hale’s  Early ;  medium  size  ;  high,  bright 
color;  of  good  quality;  flowers  large;  a  profuse  bearer; 
and  possesses  superior  shipping  qualities.  I  secured  them 
from  Mr.  Rivers,  Jan.,  1S6i,  having  made  a  voyage  to  Eng¬ 
land  for  the  purpose  of  securing  some  new  and  reliable  va¬ 
rieties.  Tile  Early  Beatrice  fruited  ill  my  orchards  last  year. 
It  also  fruited  abundantly  this  season  on  2-year-old  trees. 
The  fruit  ripened  the  8th  of  June  ;  was  picked  the  10th,  and 
exhibited  in  Del.  and  Md.  on  the  13th  and  15tli.  The  last 
picking  was  shipped  June  14th,  and  exhibited  in  New  York 
the  17th  and  19th.  I  respectfully  refer  to  the  following  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  saw  the  fruit:  Col.  E.  Wilkins,  Chestertown, 
Kent  Co.,  Md. ;  Mr.  If.  N.  Willets,  Middletown,  Del. ;  Selser 
&  Brother,  Commission  Merchants,  No.  30  North  wharves, 
Philadelphia;  Domain  &  Powell,  141  West-st.,  New  York. 
60,000  trees  of  the  Early  Beatrice  ready  for  sate  for  the  au¬ 
tumn  of  1S71,  those  who  purchase  now  will  truit  them  profit¬ 
ably  before  they  come  in  general  cultivation.  They  will  not 
he  sold  in  smalt  lots  this  season,  not  less  than  1.000.  The 
Proprietor,  formerly  of  New  Jersey,  desires  to  call  the  spe¬ 
cial  attention  of  his  patrons  to  his  catalogues  of  this  season, 
ill  which  will  he  set  forth  the  advantages  of  his  new  location 
and  superior  stock  of  trees.  A  full  and  well-selected  varie¬ 
ty  of  the  staple  kinds  of  Peach,  Apple,  and  Pear  trees,  Grape¬ 
vines,  and  every  thing  in'tlie  fruit  line.  300  acres  ill  orchards 
for  marketing ;  also,  large  and  extensive  experimental  or¬ 
chards.  My  orchards  will  he  yearly  enlarged,  lienee  every 
variety  I  shall  propagate  will  he  fruited  and  well  known  in 
market. 

Price  of  trees.  Early  Beatrice,  $500  per  M.  Other  vari¬ 
eties  as  low  as  at  any  other  first-class  Nursery. 

Address  S.  G.  BILYEU,  Littleton,  N.  C. 

Knox  Fruit  Farm  and  Nurseries. 

Our  Price-List  of  Grapes,  Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
Black-berries,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Evergreens,  etc.,  is  now 
ready,  and  will  he  sent  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

We  have  carefully  grown  an  immense  stock  of 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  _ 

for  fall  planting,  which  will  he  ready  for  delivery  soon. 

BULBS. 

We  arc  importing  a  fine  stock  of  Dutch  bulbs  and  flower 
roots.  Catalogue  of  which  will  he  sent  to  any  address  oil 
receipt  of  stamp. 

Our  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Small  Fruits 
sent  for  ten  cents. 

It.  CUMMING  &  CO., 

Successors  to  J.  Knox,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Buskberg  Vineyards  and  Nurseries. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  Dealers  and  Planters  to 
our  stock  of  GRAPE-VINES  and  SMALL  FRUIT 
which  is  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  country  botli  in  regard 
to  quantity  and  quality  of  plants.  Having  nearly  all  varieties 
ill  bearing,  we  can  warrant  our  plants  genuine,  true  to  name 
Our  prices  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  other  grow¬ 
ers.  Our  Illus  trated  Catalogue,  price 25  cts.,  containing 
descriptions  and  illustrations  of  over  one  hundred  varieties 
of  Grapes  and  Small  Fruit,  besides  directions  for  their  culti¬ 
vation  and  other  valuable  information,  was  highly  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  "American  Agriculturist."  We  have  been 
awarded  the  first  premium  for  the  “  largest  and  best 
collection  of  Grapes,”  exhibited  at  the  great  St.  Louis  Fair, 
18i0.  Price-Lists  for  fall  1871  now  ready,  and  mailed  free  to 
all  applicants.  Correspondence  solicited.  Address 
_ ISIDOIt  BUSH  &  SON,  Ilushberg,  Jeff.  Co.,  Mo. 

Grape-vines,  Fruit-trees,  and  Plants. 

100,000  Dollars’  worth  to  be  sold  CHEAP  for  cash,  or  will 
take  good  Western  Lands ,  at  cash  value ,  in  trade.  Apply 
with  price  and  description  of  land,  quick,  at  Bloomington, 
Illinois.  _  DR.  H.  SCHROEDER 

PENTSTEMON  GRANDIFLORUS. 


"Very  showy. 


Seeds,  post-paid.  25  cents  per  _  ... 

H.  N.  PATTERSON,  Oquawka,  Ill 


THE  WAKEFIELD  EARTH  CLOSET, 


THE 

Greatest  Blessing  of  the  Nineteenth  Centnry 

IS  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE 

DRY  EARTH  SYSTEM, 

AND  IN  CONNECTION  THEREWITH  A  PRACTICAL 
METHOD  OF  USING  THE  SAME  IN 

EARTH  CLOSETS  AN!)  COMMODES. 

We  ask  every  decent  person  to  aid  us  in  banishing  from  the 
earth  every  vile  country  privy,  those  loathsome,  indecent, 
pestiferous,  health  and  life  destroying 
structures,  the  bane  of  every  country  com¬ 
munity.  Every  person  thus  engaged,  be¬ 
comes  A  PUBLIC  BENEFACTOR. 

Sy  all  odds  the  most  complete 
and  perfect  yet  invented 
is  the 

WAKEFIELD  PATENT. 

S3?*  They  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Central  Park  Commissioners,  and  100  or¬ 
dered  for  use  in  the  Park. 

Applications  for  Agencies  from  responsi¬ 
ble  parties  will  he  considered. 

Send  for  our  descriptive  Pamphlet,  or 
call  and  see  the  Commodes,  at  the  Office 
of  the  Wakefield  Earth-Closet  Company, 


86  Hey  Street,  New  York. 


CHOICE  SEEDS  FDR  FALL  SOWING. 

Mailed  post-paid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price  affixed : 

Turnip  Seeds  (New  Crop). 

Early  White  Dutch,  Red-top  Strap-leaf,  White-top  Strap- 
leaf,  Golden  Ball,  Yellow  Aberdeen,  Improved  American 
lluta-baga,  10c.  per  oz. ;  25c.  per  14  lb. ;  75c.  per  lb. 

(All  other  well-known  kinds  at  same  rates.) 

„  Per  oz.  M  B>-  Per  B. 

Jersey  Wakefield  Cabbage . fil.00  S3.C0  $10.00 

Early  York  “  .  25  -  75  2.00 

Winnigstadt  “  .  40  1.25  4.00 

Early  Paris  Cauliflower,  per  package  25;  per  oz.,  $2.00 

1  Dwarf  Erfurt  Cauliflower,  per  pk’ge,  25 ;  per  oz.,  $2.00 
Per  oz.  M  lb.  Per  lb. 

Corn  Salad .  15  50  1.50 

German  Greens,  or  Sprouts .  15  50  1.50 

Early  Curled  Silesia  Lettuce .  40  1.25  4.00 

“  “  Simpson  “  40  1.25  4.00 

Hardy  Green  Winter  “  40  1.25  4.00 

Rose-colored  Chinese  Winter  Radish...  20  75  2.00 

Round-Leal  Spinach .  10  25  75 

Our  Annual  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Dutch  Bulbs  and 
1  lower  Roots,  Fall  Seeds,  and  Garden  Requisites,  will  he 
published  on  the  1st  of  September,  and  will  he  sent  to  all  ap¬ 
plicants  free  of  charge. 

35  Ccrtfo^v.  cUr 

Imported  Dutch  Bulbs, 

And  Oilier  Flowering  Roots 
For  Fall  Flnnting-. 

SMALL  FRUITS,  &c.,  &c. 

jn  Our  New 

™  ILLUSTRATED 

Catalogue 

of  the  above  now  in  press,  and  will  lie 
mailed  to  all  applicants  on  receipt  of 
3-cent  stamp- 

SCCdS. 

Black  Spanish  Radish,  per  oz.,  35c. ;  per  11).,  $1.50. 

Scarlet  Chinese  Winter  Radish,  per  oz„  20c. ;  per  tb.,  $2. 
Round-Leaved  and  Prickly  Spinach,  per  oz.,  10c.;  per  ft. ,75c. 

Tiavnip  Seed. 

(For  Price-list  see  July  number  Am.  Agriculturist.) 

RICHARDSON  &  COULD, 

Seed  and  Horticultural  Warehouse, 

245  Broadway,  Mew  York, 

I’.  O.  Box  5131.  (American  Agriculturist  Building.) 

~  H YAG I NTHS, 

LILIES,  TULIPS,  (HOCUSES,  AND 

ALL  OTHER  BULBS. 

Our  Wholesale  Catalogue  now  ready,  and  will  he  sent  to 
the  Trade  only,  on  application. 

Our  Annual  Descriptive  Retail  Bull)  Catalogue  will  he 
ready  Aug.  1st,  and  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

Address  C.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  76  Fulton  St., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Turnip  Seed  hj  Mail® 

The  following  varieties,  the 
quality  of  which  can  not  be 
excelled,  will  he  mailed  post¬ 
paid,  to  any  address  in  the 
union  upon  receipt  of  price 
affixed. 

Early  White  Dutch,  White 
Strap-leaf,  Red  Top  Strap- 
leaf,  Yellow  Aberdeen,  Long 
White  or  Cow-horn ,  Improved 
American  Buta-baga,  Carter’s 
Improved  Swede,  Sldrving’s 
Improved  Swede.  10  cents 
per  ounce,  25  cents  4  ounces, 
75  cents  per  pound.  Large 
Yellow  Globe,  Long  White 
French,  Sweet  German,  10 
cents  per  ounce,  30  cents  four 
ounces,  $1.00  per  pound.  Prices  for  larger  quantities  to 
dealers,  either  in  hulk  or  packets  for  retailing,  will  he  given 
upon  application.  Address 

B.  Ii.  BL.ISS  &  SONS,  P.  O.  Box  5,712,  New  York. 

Dutch  Bulbous  Stoats® 

Japan  Lilies,  including  the  celebrated 

MILIUM  AUlfATUM, 

Mailed  post-paid  at  Catalogue  prices. 

We  are  expecting  early  in  September  a  complete  assort¬ 
ment  of  the  above-;  comprising  the  most  desirable  varieties 
of  Hyacinths.  Tulips,  Polyanthus,  Narcissus,  Jonquils, 
Crocus,  Croton  Imperials,  Iris,  Snowdrops,  Nanunculus, 
Japan,  and  other  Lilies,  etc.,  etc.  „  , 

Collections  containing  a  fine  assortment  of  all  the  leading 
varieties  will  also  he  mailed  post-paid,  as  follows: 

1  Collection  No.  1,  $20;  No.  2,  $10;  No.  3,  $5;  No.  4,  $3. 

!  For  contents  of  eacli  collection  and  other  important  in¬ 
formation  respecting  the  culture  of  Bulbs,  see  our 

New  Autumn  Catalogue  of  Bulks 

AND 

SMALL  FRUITS, 

Now  in  press,  beautifully  illustrated  with  many  engravings, 
and  a  splendidly  colored,  two-paged  lithograph.  Our  list  of 
Small  Fruits  comprises  every  desirable  variety  of  Straw¬ 
berries,  Raspberries,  Grapes,  «fec.,  among  which 
are  some  never  before  offered  to  the  public.  A  copy  will 
he  mailed  to  all  applicants  inclosing  Ten  cents.  Regular 
customers  supplied  gratis. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

Seed,  Plant,  and  Bulb  7Vareiiou.se, 

Nos.  23  Park  Place  aud  :JO  Murray  St.,  New  York. 

P.  O.  Box  5712.  _ 

Imported  Dutch  Bulbs 

For  the  Garden  and  Ilot-house,  and  Winter-Blooming  plants. 
Small  Fruit,  Grapes,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and 
Shrubs.  Bulb  and  General  Plant  Catalogue  sent  free  on 
application  to 

OLM  BROS.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Buy  your  Trees  at  Head-quarters. 

150  acres  in  Trees— Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  &e.,  &c. 
All  young  and  thrifty.  Great  inducements  to  purchasers  at 
retail.  Send  for  Catalogues  (containing  much  valuable  in¬ 
formation)  aud  Price-List.  „ 

_ NICHOLAS  &  NEWSON,  Geneva,  N.  Y  ■ 

Lands  in  Kansas. 

A  large,  valuable  weekly  and  regular  newspaper,  full  of 
Kansas  news,  free.  TALBOTT  &  CO.,  Atchison,  Kansas. 
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TO  ALL  ODD  FELLOWS. 

THE  ONLY  AUTHORIZED  OFFICIAL  ORGAN  OF  THE  ORDER  IS 

The  AMERICAN  ODD  FELLOW. 


ESTABLISHED  1802. 


It  is  not  only  the  oldest ,  but  acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  the 
best  Odd  Fellows'  publication  extant.  Each  monthly  issue  contains 
Figlity  large  Octavo  pages,  giving  more  information  relative 
to  the  teachings,  principles,  operations,  and  condition  of  this  great  Fra¬ 
ternity  throughout  the  globe,  than  all  other  periodicals  combined. 
Having  regular  and  able  correspondents  in  England  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Ontario,  British  Lower  Provinces, 
and  in  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union,  this  popular  magazine 
enjoys  unequaled  facilities  for  gaining  intelligence  as  to  the  doings  and 
progress  of  the  Organization  everywhere. 

Important  to  the  Daughters  of  Rebekah, 

In  each  number  of  the  American  Odd  Fellow  appears  a 
separate  Department  for  the  Ladies  of  the  Rebekali  Degree ,  containing  a 
complete  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  numerous  Lodges  and  Asso¬ 
ciations  of  the  Sisters,  far  and  near.  This  is  a  very  attractive  specialty, 
and  will  be  found  of  great  interest  to  every  Odd  Fellow’s  wife. 

Besides  serving  the  best  interests  of  the  order  as  its  Official  Organ , 
the  AMERICAN  ODD  FELLOW  is  no  less 

A  First-class  Family  Magazine, 

beautifully  illustrated,  and  embracing  in  each  number  Original  Stories 
written  expressly  for  this  work;  Sketches  of  Travel  in  both  hemi¬ 
spheres  ;  popular  papers  on  Science  and  Art ;  dissertations  on  Domestic 
and  Social  Life ;  special  department  devoted  to  Agriculture ,  Horti¬ 
culture ,  and  Gardening;  entertaining  Miscellany;  choice  Poetry,  and 
humorous  paragraphs,  etc.,  for  the  FA3IIIA  CIE8.CJLE  ;  all  of 


which  will  be  found  highly  interesting  to  those  who  haye  a  taste  for 
instructive  and  unexceptionable  literature. 

Each  succeeding  number  will  contain  a 

Monthly  Record  of  Current  Events, 

carefully  compiled  and  condensed,  enabling  the  reader  to  review,  in 
brief,  all  the  news  of  the  previous  month,  and  affording  a  continuous 
history  in  the  preserved  volumes,  which  feature  alone  is  worth  the 
entire  price  of  the  work. 

The  magazine  is  published  by  the  American  Odd  Fellow 
Association,  under  an  efficient  business  management.  The  Officers 
of  the  Association  are:  ORANGE  JUDD,  Esq.,  President;  JOHN 
W.  ORR,  P.  G.  M.,  Vice-President,  and  principal  editor;  and  S.  A. 
LAW  POST,  Secretary ,  Treasurer ,  and  Business  Manager. 

Office  of  the  American  Odd  Fellow 
No.  96  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 

Two  large  volumes  in  a  year,  comprise  9G0  pages  of  read¬ 
ing  matter.  Terms:  $3.50  per  year,  or  $1.35  per  volume,  payable  in 
advance.  The  cheapest  magazine  of  its  size  and  character  in  the  world. 

Agents,  Male  and  Female,  wauled  everywhere, 
to  canvass  for  the  work — to  whom  special  inducements  are  offered. 
Many  are  already  making  from  $30  to  $50  per  week.  Inclose  30  cents 
for  specimen  number.  All  remittances  should  be  made  by  Draft  on 
New  York,  or  Post-Office  Order,  or  Registered  Letter,  and  all  communi¬ 
cations  be  addressed  to 

A.  <t>.  F.  ASSOCIATION,  Box  42S7,  New  Turk  City. 


ISaMard’s  CIiaMiiiioia  Shoe. 


The  First  Division  of  the 


The  most  prac- Yet  invented 

ticai  Working  for  Out-Door 

Shoe  Wear. 

Easy  to  put  on,  comfortable  to  the  foot.  Wears  as  long  as 
three  pairs  of  common  shoes.  No  gores,  no  seams  to  rip  or 
hurt  the  .feet.  No  Lacings. 

Get  a  Pair  for  tile  Harvest  Field. 

They  keep  out  chaff,  straw,  stubble,  and  dirt.  Ask  your 
merchants  lor  them.  See  large  cut  and  full  particulars,  page 
153,  April  No.  Am.  Agriculturist.  Over  25,000  pairs  sold  to 
Farmers.  A.  BALLARD  &  SON, 

32  ami  34  Vesey-street, 

P.  O.  Box  5,000,  New  York. 


1,500,00®  ACRES 

of 

THE  RICHEST  FARMING  LANDS 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

FOR  SALE  TO  ACTUAL  SETTLERS. 

NEOSHO  VALLEY,  KANSAS. 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railway  Co. 

Cap.s  now  Running. 

The  Lands  now  offered  by  this  Company  are  mainly  within 
20  miles  of  each  side  of  the  road,  extending  170  miles 
along  the  NEOSHO  VALLEY,  the  richest,  finest,  and  most 
inviting  valley  for  settlement  in  the  West. 

One-third  of  the  labor  required  at  the  East  in  the  culture 
of  farms  will  insure  here  double  the  amount  of  erops. 

PRICE  OF  LAND.— $2  to  $8  per  acre  ;  credit  of  ten  years’ 
time. 

TERMS  OF  SALE.— One-tenth  down  at  time  of  purchase. 
No  payment  the  second  year.  One-tenth  every  year  after, 
until  completion  of  payments,  with  annual  interest. 

For  further  information  address 

ISAAC  T.  GOODNOW, 

Laud  Commissioner,  Neosho  Falls,  Kansas. 


FOR  SAI.E, — A  beautiful  place  of  seven 
-fi-  acres  in  Charles  City,  Iowa,  crossing  of  two  railroads. 
Elegant  House  with  hot  and  cold  water:  hot-air  furnace; 
handsome  grounds;  Cedar  River  running  through  them. 
The  healthiest  climate  in  this  country.  One  half  purchase 
money  on  time,  it  desired.  Address 

WM.  B.  FAIRFIELD,  Charles  City,  Iowa. 


SOUTHERN  FARMS  in  all  sections. — North 

^  Carolina  Dep’t,  National  Migration  Bureau.  Colony 
forming.  Send  stamp  for  Circulars.  Columbian  Southern 
Land  Agency,  33  Park  Row,  New  York. 


BT.  PAUL  &  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY 


Offer  for  sale  1,5500,000  Acres  of*  Land. 

Along  their  lines  of  Railroad.  Also,  XjQ'QD’SJ 

In  twenty  flourishing  Towns  and  Railroad  Stations. 

ACTUAL  SETTLERS  can  purchase  on  long  credit  with  7  per  cent  annual  interest.  The  Bonds  of  the  Company 
taken  at  par  on  Cash  Sales.  For  Descriptive  Pamphlets,  Prices,  and  other  information,  apply  to 
General  Office  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  HEUEV3AM&I  TROTT,  Band  Commissioner. 

Mem.— Attention  is  called  to  Government  lands  on  the  west  end  of  the  Main  Line,  which  can  be  taken  under  the 
Homestead  Law. 
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PARSONS  ON  THE  ROSE. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  PROPAGATION,  CULTURE,  AND  HISTORY  OP  THE  ROSE. 

By  SAMUEL  B.  PARSONS. 


NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITION. 

ILLUSTRATED, 

The  Rose  is  the  only  flower  that  can  be  said 
to  have  a  history.  It  is  popular  now  and  was 
so  centuries  ago.  In  his  work  upon  the  Rose, 
Mr.  Parsons  has  gathered  up  the  curious  leg¬ 
ends  concerning  the  flower,  and  gives  us  an 
idea  of  the  esteem  in  which  it  was  held  in 
former  times.  A  simple  garden  classification 
has  been  adopted,  and  the  leading  varieties 
under  each  class  enumerated  and  briefly  de¬ 
scribed.  The  chapters  on  multiplication,  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  training,  are  very  full,  and  the 
work  is  altogether  the  most  complete  cf  any 
before  the  public. 

The  following  is  from  the  author's  Preface  : — 

“In  offering  a  new  edition  of  this  work,  the 
preparation  of  which  gave  us  pleasure  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  we  have  not  only  care¬ 
fully  revised  the  garden  classification,  but  have 
stricken  out  much  of  the  poetry,  which  to  the 
cultivator  may  have  seemed  irrelevant,  if  not 
worthless.  For  the  interest  of  the  classical 
scholar  we  have  retained  much  of  the  early  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Rose,  and  its  connection  with  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  two  great  nations 
of  a  former  ago. 

“  The  amateur  will,  wc  think,  find  the  labor 
of  selection  much  diminished  by  the  increased 
simplicity  of  the  mode  we  have  adopted,  while 
the  commercial  gardener  will  in  nowise  be 
injured  by  the  change. 

“In  directions  for  culture,  wc  give  the  re¬ 
sults  of  our  own  experience,  and  have  not  hes¬ 
itated  to  avail  ourselves  of  any  satisfactory 
results  in  the  experience  of  others,  which 
might  enhance  the  utility  of  the  work.” 


CONTENTS : 


■■  1 1  U~-  t 


Chapter  I. 

Botanical  Classification. 

Chapter  II. 

Garden  Classification. 

Chapter  III. 

General  Culture  of  the  Rose. 

Chapter  IV. 

Soil,  Situation,  and  Planting. 

Chapter  V. 

Pruning,  Training,  and  Bedding. 

Chapter  NT. 

Potting  and  Forcing. 

Chapter  VII. 

Propagation. 

Chapter  VIII. 

Multiplication  by  Seed  and  Hybridizing. 
Chapter  IX. 

Diseases  and  Insects  Attacking  the  Rose. 
Chapter  X. 

Early  History  of  tlie  Rose,  and  Fables  Re¬ 
specting  its  Origin. 

Chapter  XI. 

Luxurious  Use  of  the  Rose. 

CHAPTEr.  XII. 

The  Rose  in  Ceremonies  and  Festivals, 
and  in  the  Adornment  of  Burial-places. 
Chapter  Xin. 

The  Rose  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Chapter  XIV. 

Perfumes  of  the  Rose. 

Chapter  XV. 

Medical  Properties  of  the  Rose. 

Chapter  XVI. 

General  Remarks. 

Price,  Post-paid,  §1.50. 


O  TZ  /V  TV  <  a-  E  .1  TT  2  >  I>  COMPAN  Y,  345  Broadway,  New  Y  ork. 


MY  VINEYARD  AT  LAKE  VIEW. 


By  A  WESTERN  GRAPE  GROWER, 


■“Twelve  years  have  passed,”  writes  the  author,  in 
"the  first  chapter  of  this  work,  “since  I  planted  my  first 
vine.  I  commenced  under  difficulties,  and  have  met 
with  some  discouragements.  But  my  labor  and  perse¬ 
verance  have  been  well  rewarded  in  the  success  whicli  I 
Lave  attained.  To  be  sure,  I  might  have  reached  the 
same  results  in  half  the  time  had  I  commenced  with  a 
better  knowledge  of  my  subject.  Many  errors  into  which 
I  have  fallen  might  have  been  avoided,  and  needless  cx- 
-penditures  of  time  and  money  saved.  In  looking  back 
upon  my  experience,  I  can  now  see  where  better  methods 
might  have  been  pursued.  I  can  see  wherein  a  little 
knowledge  might  have  saved  many  losses,  and  much  dis¬ 
couragement.  The  information  which  would  have  en¬ 
abled  me  to  avoid  these  losses,  I  believe  I  can  now  im¬ 


part  to  others.  Nothing,  it  is  true,  can  in  any  business 
take  the  place  of  experience ;  but  we  can  frequently, 
when  commencing  a  new  enterprise,  so  far  avail  ourselves 
of  the  experience  of  others  as  to  materially  affect  the 
success  which  we  may  attain.  In  making  this  record  of 
my  experience,  I  disclaim  all  efforts  at.  fine  writing.  My 
only  aim  will  be  to  give  the  facts  in  the  case,  in  the 
simplest  and  plainest  language  I  can  command.” 

CONTENTS : 

Chapter  I.— The  Suggestion. 

Chapter  II. — Making  a  Change. 

Chapter  IH.— Going  West, 

Chapter  IV. — Getting  Settled. 


Chapter 

Chapter 

Chapter 

Chapter 

Chapter 

Chapter 

Chapter 

Chapter 

Chapter 

Chapter 

Chapter 

Chapter 

Chapter 

Chapter 

Chapter 


V. — First  Experience. 

VI.— New  Experiences. 

ATI.— Planting  a  Vineyard. 

VIII. — Propagation  of  the  Vine. 

IX.— Soils  and  Situations. 

X. — Preparation  of  Soils. 

XI. — Manures. 

XII.— Pruning  and  Training. 

Xin.— More  about,  Pruning  and  Training. 
p3V. — Autobiography  of  a  Viue. 

XV.— Brief  Expositions. 

XVI.— Varieties. 

XVII.—  New  Grape  Regions. 

XVIII. — Ancient  Methods  of  Culture. 

XIX. — The  Response; 

Price,  Post-paid,  $1.25. 


ORANGE  -I  Y  1  >  1  >  «&  COMPANY,  £2445  Broadway,  New  York. 
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DOWNIN  G’S 
FRUITS 

AND 

FRUIT  TREES. 

BY 

A.  J.  DOWNING.. 

Newly  Revised  and  Greatly 
Enlarged 

BY 

CHARLES  DOWNING. 

Octavo,  1122  Pages. 

The  original  work  of  the  late  A.  J.  Downing  appeared 
in  1845.  Some  years  after  it  was  revised  and  much  en 
larged  by  his  brother,  Charles  Downing,  who  has  again 
completed  the  work  of  a  second  revision.  Charles 
Downing  is  upon  all  hands  acknowledged  as  one  of  om 
highest  pomological  authorities.  He  writes  but  seldom, 
hut  whatever  bears  his  name  is  accepted  as  the  judgment 
of  one  who  is  entirely  disinterested,  as  far  as  the  com¬ 
mercial  aspects  of  pomology  are  concerned.  The  present 
edition  contains  the  results  of  many  years'  labor  and  ex 
pcrience  which  have  been  devoted  to  testing  the  value 
of  fruits  and  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  them  that  should 
benefit  others. 

Recommendation  fbom  Hon.  MARSHALL  P.  WILDER, 
Resident  of  the  American  Pomological  Society. 

Boston,  Oct.  4, 1S69. 

Gentlemen  : 

I  have  received  a  copy  from  Mr.  Charles  Downing  ol 
the  second  i-evised  edition  of  the  “  Fruits  and  Fruit 
Trees  or  America.”  It  is  the  most  comprehensive  ol 
any  similar  work,  in  fact  a  complete  ENCYCLorEDiA  of 
American  Pomology  brought  down  to  the  present  time. 

The  original  edition  by  his  brother,  the  late  Andrew 
Jackson  Downing,  popular  as  it  ever  has  been,  is  made 
doubly  interesting  and  useful  by  this  revision,  compris¬ 
ing  as  it  does  the  results  of  a  long  life  of  critical  obser 
vation. 

As  a  work  of  reference  it  has  no  equal  in  this  country 
and  deserves  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  Pomolo- 
gist  in  America.  MARSHALL  P.  WILDER. 

This  elegant  and  valuable  work  will  be  an  indispensa¬ 
ble  requisite  to  every  library,  and  to  all  interested  in 
Fruits  or  Fruit  Culture. 

PRICE,  PREPAID,  $4.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


BY 


JAMES.  ALEXANDER  FULTON, 

DOVER,  DELAWARE. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

This  book  abounds  with  good,  practical  directions  for 
all  the  departments  of  successful  orcharding,  which  will 
he  found  nowhere  else,  and  are  worthy  of  careful  ex¬ 
amination  by  every-  one  interested  in  this  branch  of 
fruit  culture. —  Cultivato)'  aiul  Country  Gentleman. 

It  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  peacli-grower  who 
desires  to  understand  thoroughly  this  great  and  impor¬ 
tant  interest. — Middletown  (Del.)  Transcript. 

Every  farmer  in  the  State  should  have  a  copy  of  this 
work.— Smyrna  (Del.)  Herald. 

This  is  an  interesting  and  important  treatise.  It  is  a 
complete  hand-hook  of  useful  knowledge  to  those  who 
have  any  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  the  peach. 

[ Philadelphia  Age. 

It  is  a  full  and  thorough  treatise  on  the  raising  and 
training  of  this  luscious  fruit,  with  illustrations  for  ex¬ 
planation  where  needed. —  Congregationalist  and  Peeorder. 

Those  who  raise  peaches  for  profit,  nursery-men,  and 
also  those  who  are  interested  in  scientific  culture  of  ihe 
fruit,  will  find  it  an  exhaustive  work  on  the  propagation 
and  culture  of  the  fruit,  witli  suggestions  as  to  putting 
up  and  marketing.—  Chicago  Republican. 

The  growing  importance  of  the  crop,  especially  at  the 
West,  has  long  called  for  just  such  a  work  as  this. 

[ Chicago  Tribune. 

The  hook  is  compact,  plain  in  its  directions,  and  all 
that  caii  be  desired.— Watcliman  and  Reflector. 


CONTENTS: 

Introduction. 

Chapter  I. — Site  of  Nursery. 

Chapter  II. — Seed. 

Chapter  HI.— Seed-bed. 

Chapter  IV.— Preparation  of  Ground  for  Nursery. 
Chapter  V.— Planting  the  Seed. 

Chapter  VI.— Nursery  Cultivation. 

Chapter  VII. — Buds. 

Chapter  VIII. — Budding. 

Chapter  IX. — Cultivation  of  Buds. 

Chapter  X.— Taking  Up  and  Sending  to  Market. 
Chapter  XI.  —Selecting  a  Site  for  an  Orchard. 

Chapter  XII. — Planting  an  Orchard. 

Chapter  XIII. — Orchard  Cultivation. 

Chapter  XIV. — Coming  In. 

Chapter  XV. — Baskets  and  Crates. 

Chapter  XVI. — Transportation. 

Chapter  XVII. — Consignees. 

Chapter  XVIII. — Ladders. 

Chapter  XIX.— Shipping. 

Chapter  XX. — Picking. 

Chapter  XXL— Returns. 

Chapter  XXII. — Markets. 

Chapter  XXIII. — Profit. 

Chapter  XXIV. — Culture  after  a  Crop. 

Chapter  XXV. — Uses. 

Chapter  XXVI. — Insects  and  Diseases. 

Chapter  XXVIL—  Special  Culture. 

Chatter  XXVIII.— The  Peach-House. 

Chapter  XXIX. — Varieties. 

Chapter  XXX.— Descriptive  Catalogue. 

Chatter  XXXI.— Fancy  Varieties. 

Price,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


CRANBERRY 

CULTURE. 

BY 

JOSEPH  J.  WHITE, 

A  PRACTICAL  GROWER. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

notices  by  the  press. 

The  book  is  profusely  illustrated,  contains  minute  di¬ 
rections  for  preparing  the  ground,  setting  and  cultivating 
the  plants,  flowing  the  plantations,  and  picking  and 
marketing  the  fruit. — Springfield  Republican. 

As  the  business  of  cranberry  culture  is  largely  and 
rapidly  increasing,  sucli  a  book  as  this  will  prove  to 
many  an  efficient  and  profitable  guide. 

[Detroit  Advertiser  and  Tribune. 

This  is  decidedly  the  best  work  out  on  the  cranberry. 

[Practical  Farmer  (Phila.). 

It  is  a  practical,  compact  treatise,  full  of  all  necessary 
details,  fully  illustrated,  and  must  satisfy  all  wishing  a 
complete  and  thorough  guide  to  cranberry  growing. 

[Maine  Farmer. 

The  man  who  is  growing  cranberries,  if  he  have  enter¬ 
prise,  and  a  good  conscience,  and  eats  his  own  cranber¬ 
ries,  or  expects  other  people  to  eat  them,  ought  to  get 
this  little  book. —  Chicago  Tribune. 

Wo  judge  this  to  be  the  best  book  on  cranberry  culture 
yet  published. — Prairie  Famier. 

The  work  is  very  comprehensive  in  its  details,  and  will 
be  invaluable  to  those  who  have  an  interest  in  the  sub¬ 
ject. — Pittsburgh  Dispatch. 

A  thoroughly  practical  manual,  and  one  apparently 
prepared  to  answer  any  and  every  question  which  any 
one  may  be  moved  to  ask  on  the  subject  discussed. 

[Congregationalist  and  Recorder. 

It  seems  to  be  a  complete  manual  on  a  branch  of  hor¬ 
ticulture  which  is  of  growing  importance. 

[Lowell  Daily  Courier. 

We  consider  it  invaluable  to  the  fruit  grower. 

[The  Courier  { N.  J.). 

The  directions  in  regard  to  forming  beds  or  plantations 
are  so  plain  that  any  person  could  follow  them.  The 
various  illustrations  and  diagrams  aid  much  in  convey¬ 
ing  correct  ideas  in  regard  to  the  different  subjects. 

The  State  Republican  (Mich.) 

CONTENTS. 

CHAPTER  I.— Natural  History. 

CHAPTER  II. — History  of  Cultivation. 

CHAPTER  III. — Ciioice  of  Locations. 

CHAPTER  TV. — Preparing  the  Ground. 

CHAPTER  V. — Planting  the  Vines. 

CHAPTER  VI. — Management  of  Meadows. 

CHAPTER  VII.— Flooding. 

CHAPTER  VIII.— Enemies  and  Difficulties  Overcome. 

CHAPTER  IX.— Picking. 

CHAPTER  X.— Keeping. 

CHAPTER  XI.— Profit  and  Loss. 

CHAPTER  XII.— Letters  from  Practical  Growers. 

APPENDIX.— Insects  Injurious  to  the  Cranberry. 

S'l-ice,  Post-paid,  $1.25. 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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THE  OL©  AK®  ©SL¥ 
RELIABLE  CAKE  MACHINERY. 


All  iu  use,  all  warranted  and  none  returned* 


THE  FIRST  PREMIUM 

HAS  BEEN-  GIVEN  TO 

COOK’S  EVAPORATOR 


At  65  STATE  PAIRS, 

To  the  Victor  Cane  Mill  (since  1863), 

At  45  STATE  PAIRS. 

TO  BOTH,  at  the  Louisiana  and  Georgia  State  Fairs, 
two  years,  for  working  Southern  Cane.  All  rivals  fail  to 
equal  these  machines  on  trial. 

Planters  can’t  afford  to  risk  crops  of  Cane  on  Mills  that 
break  or  clioke,  or  Evaporators  that  do  second-class 
work  and  only  half  enough  at  that. 

“While  scores  of  new-fangled  inventions  have  come  up, 
had  their  day,  and  subsided,  the  “Cook”  goes  right  along, 
constantly  increasing  in  reputation.”— Prairie  Farmer. 

The  Sorgo  Hand-Book  giving  description,  sent  free. 

Address  Blymyer,  Morton  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Union  Cane  Mills  and  Evaporators 

Retailed  at  less  than  Wholesale  prices. 

No.  3.  Strong  Two-Horse  Mill,  price  $60.  Weight,  1,050 
lbs.  These  are  the  best  and  most  durable  Mills  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  For  Circulars,  &c.,  address 

JOHN  COOPER  <&  CO.,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 


Cane  Machinery. 

Tlie  best  and  cheapest  first-class  Sugar  machinery  in 
market,  for  either  Sugar  Cane  or  Sorghum  manufacture. 
Evaporators  perfected  in  1871.  Planters  and  farmers  who 
are  about  to  purchase  any  tiling  in  our  line,  and  who  think 
it  possible  that  any  advance  may  have  been  made  in  the 
construction  of  Cane  Machinery  during  the  past  ten  or  fif¬ 
teen  years,  should  at  once  send  stamp  for  our  Cane  Plan¬ 
ter's  Manual,  and  price-list.  Address 

F.  G.  BUTLER  &  CO.,  204  State  St.,  Hartford,  Ct. 


f’ME  MSI.I.S,  EVAPOffiATOBSS, 
Grist  Mills,  and  Horse  Powers.  Greatest  variety  sizes, 
most  efficient,  durable,  and  best  finished.  Sugar  or  Sorgo 
Manuals,  free:  GEO.  L.  SQUIER  &  BRO., 

 Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


PORTABLE  MILLS. 

Grist-Mill,  Two  Run  of  Stone,  Com¬ 
plete  for  $1,200.  For  Corn-Meal, 
Wheat-Flouring  and  Stock  Feed, 
Bolts,  Smutters,  Corn-Shellers,  Flour- 
Packers,  IIominy-Mills,  Belting,  Picks 
and  Mill-Work  generally. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 

ISAAC  STRAUB  &  €©., 

Cincinnati,  O. 


FROM  4  to  500  Horse¬ 
power,  including  Corliss 
Engines,  Slide  Valve  Stationary 
Engines,  Portable  Engines,  etc. 
Also  Circular  Saw-Mills,  Shafting, 
Pulleys,  etc.,  Wheat  and  Corn- 
Mills,  Circular  Saws,  etc. 

Send  for  Price-list. 

Wood  «Xt  Mann  Steam- 

Engine  Company, 
t  Works— Utica,  N.  Y. 
Principal  Office, 

42  Cortlandt  Street, 

_ New  If  or  Is. 


IMPROVED  FOOT  LATHES, 

With  Slide  Rest  and  Fittings.  Just  the  tiling 
for  tlie  Artisan  or  Amateur  Turner. 

ALSO  HAND  PLANERS. 

Many  a  reader  of  this  paper  has  one  of  them. 


Selling  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  Canada,  Cuba,  Europe, 
etc.  Send  for  descriptive  Catalogue. 

Address  N.  II.  BALDWIN,  Laconia,  N.  II. 


Philadelphia,  Pa„ 

|  Succeed  Morris  Tasker  &  Co.  as 

CONTRACTORS 

1  For  the  Heating  of  Buildings  of  every  description, 
1  by  Steam  and  Hot  Water,  after  the  most  approved 
■  methods.  Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  and  Forc- 
Jing  Mouses  heated  to  any  desired  temperature. 
I  Laundry  and  Culinary  Apparatus  in  detail.  Esti¬ 
mates  furnished  upon  application. 


SIcSHEKKT’S 


GRAIN  DRILL. 

Tke  Best  and  Most  Reliable. 

Perfect  in  construction  and  finish.  Has  tlie  genuine 
Force  Peed.  Never  chokes  or  clogs.  Does  not  break 
grain.  Always  sows  evenly.  Is  easily  and  quickly  changed 
from  Double  to  Single  rank.  Is  tlie  simplest  and  most  easily 
regulated  Drill  made.  Is  evenly  balanced,  and  of  light 
draft.  Made  of  different  sizes.  Always  gives  satisfaction. 

EVERY  DRILL  IS  WARRANTED. 

Good  Agents  wanted  everywhere. 

For  Descriptive  Pamphlet,  &c.,  address' 

D.  E.  McSHERRY  &  CO.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


|  Harder’ k  Premium  Railway  Horse  Power  and  j 
Thresher  and  Cleaner,  received, 

THE  FIRST  PRIZE 

At  Great  National  Trial,  at  Auburn,  N.  1'. 

For  “  Slow  and  easy  movement  of  horses,  15  rods  less 
than  IK  miles  per  hour,  Mechanical  Construction  of 
the  very  best  kind,  thorough  atul  conscientious  work¬ 
manship  and  material  in  every  place,  nothing  slighted , 
excellent  work,  dec.,’’  as  shown  by  official  Report  of 
Judges.  Threshers,  Separators,  Fanning  Mills,  Wood 

^Saws,  Seed  Sowers  and  Planters,  all  of  the  best  in 
Market.  Catalogue  with  price,  full  information,  and 
Judges  Report  of  Auburn  Trial  sent  free.  Address 
MINARD  HARDER, 

Cobleskill.  Schoharie  Co-.N.Y. 

THERE  WERE  SOLD  IN  THE  YEAR  1870, 

8,841 

Of  Blatchley’s  Cucumber 


MARK. 


TRADE 


wood  ptmips, 

Measuring  213,566  feet  in  length,  or  sufficient  in  tlie  aggre¬ 
gate  for  A  Well  over  40  Miles  Deep, 

Simple  in  Construction;  Easy  in  Operation ;  Giving  no 
Taste  to  tlie  Water;  Durable;  Reliable  and  Cheap.  These 
Pumps  are  their  own  best  recommendation.  For  sale  by 
Dealers  in  Hardware  and  Agricultural  Implements,  Plumb¬ 
ers,  Pump-Makers,  &c.,  throughout  the  country.  Circulars, 
&c.,  furnished  upon  application  by  mail  or  otherwise. 

Single  Pumps  forwarded  to  parties  in  towns  where  1  have 
no  agents,  upon  receipt  of  the  regular  retail  price. 

In  Inlying,  be  careful  that  your  Pump  bears  my  trade¬ 
mark  as  above,  as  I  guarantee  no  other. 

CHAS.  G.  BLATCHLEY,  MamifL 
Office  ami  Wai'croom: 

634  ami  626  Filbert-st.,  Philadelphia,  Pena. 

THE  L„  CREEP!  PLOW. 

Superior  to  all  others  in  these  respects  : 


It  lias  a  quick  entry,  adheres  well  to  the  ground,  and  runs 
perfectly  flat  and  level,  even  in  rough  and  stony  land.  It 
turns  the  furrow  with  unparalleled  "neatness,  even  up  any 
ordinary  sidehill.  It  pulverizes  the  soil  in  such  a  manner 
and  to  such  an  extent  that  it  stands  tlie  drouth  better.  It 
works  well  in  all  kinds  of  soil.  Tlie  share  will  wear  longer 
and  remain  sharper  than  any  other.  It  requires  less  power 
than  any  other.  This  saving  of  power  is  the  most  charac¬ 
teristic  feature  of  these  plows,  and  is  due  to  the  peculiar 
lilies  of  tlie  landside,  moldboard,  and  share,  by  which  the 
greatest  possible  avoidance  of  friction  is  effected.  These, 
we  are  well  aware,  are  large  claims,  but  we  believe  them 
within  the  truth,  and  invite  the  most  thorough  examination. 
Send  for  a  Circular.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

Address  POUGHKEEPSIE  (N.  Y.)  PLOW  COMPANY'. 


AnBaerican  ^iifeamerged  ‘Fsssiap. 


“THE  BEST  PUftfliP  IH  THE  WORLD.” 

See  February  number,  page  45;  also  tlie  Premium-list, 
page  73,  of  the  Am.  Agriculturist.  They  never  deceive  the 
Farmers. 

Wc  warrant  our  Pumps  to  do  all  we  claim  for 
tlicm  on  our  Circulars.  Send  for  Circulars  or  orders 
to  tlie 

BRIDGEPORT  Rfl’F’C  CO., 

No.  55  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  town. 


EliF-ACTINtt  «ATE§. 

Nicholson’s  Patent  Self-Act I»»fr  Car¬ 
riage  Grate  and  Self-Shutting  Hand  Gates  are  tlie 
latest  improved  -and  best  in  the  world. 

For  illustrated  Circulars  and  Price-list  send  to  the 


CORN  HUSKER. 

Philip’s  Patent 

challenges  tlie 
world.  Three  men 
witli  one  horse¬ 
power  accomplish 
more  than  20  men 
husking  by  hand. 
Wanted  to  dis¬ 
tribute  1,000  ma¬ 
chines  with  practi¬ 
cal  farmers,  this  fall. 
For  particulars,  ad¬ 
dress 

WM.  H.  HOAG, 
Manufacturer. 

32  Cortlandt  St., 
New  York. 

TIE  GLEN  &  HlLlT 

ClrstfiBi  sand.  Clover  'JTlaTesliiasg-  and 

Separating”  Machines. 

Address  The  Glen  &  Hall  Manufacturing  Co., 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  or  DETROIT,  MICH. 
Catalogues  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

fUMEK  CMlJim.  —  Judge  Tour  gee,  of 
s’®'  North  Carolina,  writes  us  under  date  of  July  5th,  1871 : 
“  I  consider  it  far  superior  to  any  other  which  I  have  used.” 
Sold  by  GLilFFING  &  CO., 

5S  and  CO  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

irEO.ET’S  PATENT  CSSEMSCAJL 

JlsA  METALLIC  PAINTS,  all  shades.  Prepared  lot- 
immediate  use,  requiring  no  mixing.  Put  up  ii>  s.  10,  20,  and 


40  gallon  packages. 

Price  per  gal.  for  inside  work . $2.00 

Price  per  gal.  for  outside  work .  1.50 

Price  tier  gal.  for  roofs,  barns,  and  fences .  1.00 


NEW  YORK  CITY  OIL  COMPANY, 
Sole  Agents,  11G  Maiden  Lane. 

THE  FAMLY  PAPER 

OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

The  New  England  Farmer, 

Established  in  1823. 

And  lias  always  been  kept  up  to  the  times.  For  sample 
copy,  terms,  etc.,  address 

H.  P.  EATON  &  CO.,  Publishers. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Iff  AGIO  PHOTOGRAPHS— Neatest  wonders  of 
I"-at  the  Age— 25  cents  a  package.  Library  of  Love,  Eti¬ 
quette,  Courtship,  and  Marriage,  1  Books  for  50  Cts.  Sent 
postage  paid.  W.  C.  WEMYSS,  730  Broadway,  New  York. 

IVE  MYSTERIOUS  PICTURES  SENT  FREE 

on  receipt  of  one  stamp  for  postage.  , 

ADAMS  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Dadd’s  American  Cattle-Doctor.  .  .$1.50, 

To  Help  Every  Man  to  be  his  own  Cattle-Doctor.  A 
work  by  Geo.  H.  Dadd,  M.  D.,  Veterinary  Practitioner  ; 
giving  the  necessary  information  for  preserving  the 
Health  and  Curing  the  Diseases  of  OXEN,  COWS, 
SHEEP,  and  SWINE,  with  a  great  variety  of  original 
Recipes,  and  valuable  information  on  Farm  and  Dairy 
Management.  12mo,  359  pp. 

Hop  Culture. . . . .  —  . . 40 

Practical  Details  fully  given,  from  the  Selection  and 
Preparation  of  the  Soil,  Setting  ard  Cultivation  of 
the  Plants,  to  Picking,  Drying,  Pressing  and  Mar¬ 
keting  the  Crop.  Plain  Directions  by  Ten  Experi¬ 
enced  Cultivators.  Illustrated  with  over  forty  engrav¬ 
ings.  Edited  by  Prop.  George  Tiiurber,  Editor  of 
the  American  Agriculturist.  Svo  ,  paper. 

Flax  Culture . -  •  •  - .  50 

A  new  and  very  valuable  work,  consisting  of  full  direc¬ 
tions,  from  selection  of  ground  and  seed  to  preparation 
and  marketing  of  crop,  as  given  by  a  number  of  ex¬ 
perienced  growers.  Svo,  paper. 

Boussingault’s  Rural  Economy . $1,60 

Rural  Economy  in  its  relations  with  Chemistry,  Phys- 
cs,  and  Meteorology;  or  Ciiemistp.y  Applied  to 
Agriculture  in  the  Principles  of  Farm  Management, 
the  Preservation  and  Use  of  Manures,  the  Nutrition 
and  Food  of  Animals,  and  tlie  General  Economy  of 
Agriculture.  By  J.  B.  Boussingault,  Member  of  In¬ 
stitute  of  France,  etc.  Translated,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  George  Law,  Agriculturist. ..  Cloth, 
12mo,  507  pp. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
the  price  by 


American  Gate  Co.,  Cleveland,  0.,  or  Baltimore,  Md. 


ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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ORA.IVO-E  J  XT  T>  D  £c  €D  O  NX  PAN  Y ,  3455  Broadway,  NewYork. 

HOW  CRO  PS  GRO  WT 

A  TREATISE  OH  THE  CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION,  STRUCTURE  AND  LIFE  OF  THE  PLANT. 

WITH  NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  TABLES  OF  ANALYSES. 

BY  SAMUEL  W.  JOHNSON,  JI.  A., 

PROFESSOR  OF  AN11TTIOAI,  AXII  AGRTCtn.TUP.il.  CHEMISTRY  IN'  YALE  COLLEGE  ;  CHEMIST  TO  THE  CONNECTICUT  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  ;  5IEMRER  OF  THE  NATIONAL 

ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES. 


This  is  a  volume  of  nearly  400 
pages,  in  which  Agricultural 
plants,  or  “Crops,”  are  considered 
from  three  distinct,  yet  closely 
related,  stand-points,  as  indicated 
by  the  descriptive  title. 

The  Chemical  Compo¬ 
sition  of  the  Plant. 

1st. — The  Volatile  Part. 

2d.—  The  Ash — Its  Ingredients, 
their  Distribution,  Variation, 
and  Quantities.  The  Com¬ 
position  of  the  Ash  of  various 
Farm  Crops,  with  full  Tables  ; 
and  the  Functions  of  the  Ash. 

3d. — Composition  of  the  Plant  in 
various  Stages  of  Growth ,  and 
the  Relations  subsisting 
among  the  Ingredients. 


Magnified  Section  of  a  Leaf. 


Magnified  Slice  of  an  Oat  Kernel. 


Magnified  Section  of  Barley  Boot. 


The  Structure  of  the 
Plant  and  the  Offices  of 
its  Organs. 

The  Primary  Elements  of  Or¬ 
ganic  Structure. 

The  Vegetative  Organs  —  Root, 
Stem,  and  Leaf,  and  their  Func¬ 
tions  ;  and 

The  Peproduclive  Organs ,  name¬ 
ly ,  Flowers  and  Fruit,  and  the 
Vitality  of  Seeds  with  their  In¬ 
fluence  on  the  Plants  they  pro. 
duce. 

The  Life  cf  the  Plant. 

Germination ,  and  the  conditions 
most  favorable  and  unfavorable 
to  it. 

The  Food  of  the  Plant  when  in 
dependent  of  the  Seed. 

Sap  and  its  Motions ,  etc.,  etc. 


The  Appendix,  which  consists  of  12  tables  exhibiting  the  Composition  of  a  great  number  of  Plants  viewed  from  many  different  stand-points,  will  be  found  of  inestimable 
value  to  practical  agriculturists,  students,  and  theorists. 
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1  >^VI  0-JR.E^AT  WORK. 


THE  VARIATION  OF  ANIMALS  AND  PLANTS 

UNDER  DOMESTICATION. 

By  CHARLES  DARWIN,  M.  A.,  F.  R,  S.,  Etc. 

WITH  A.  PREFACE  TO  THE  AMERICAN  EDITION  HY  THE  AUTHOR, 

AND  ALSO  ONE  BY 

Professor  ASA  GRAY,  of  harvard  university. 

% 

It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  books  of  the  day,  presenting  an  array  of  facts  that  show  the  most  extraordinary  amount  of  observation  and  research.  All  the  domestic 
animals,  from  horses  and  cattle  to  canary-birds  and  honey-bees,  are  discussed,  as  well  as  our  leading  culinary  and  other  plants,  making  it  a  work  of  the  greatest  interest. 


Its  importance  to  agricultur¬ 
ists,  breeders,  scientific  men, 
and  the  general  reader,  will  be 
seen  by  its  scope  as  indicated 
in  the  following  partial  enum¬ 
eration  of  its  contents  :  Pigs, 
Cattle,  Sheei>,  Goats  ;  Dogs 
and  Cats,  Horses  and  Asses  ; 
Domestic  Rabbits  ;  Domestic 
Pigeons  ;  Fowls, Ducks.Geese, 
Peacock,  Turkeys,  Guinea 
Fowls,  Canary-birds,  Gold- 
nsH  ;  Hive-bees  ;  Silk-moths. 
Cultivated  Plants;  Cereal 
and  Culinary  Plants  ;  Fruits, 
Ornamental  Trees,  Flowers, 
Bud  Variation.  Inheritance, 
Reversion  or  Atavism,  Cross¬ 
ing.  On  the  Good  Effects 
of  Crossing,  and  on  the  Evil 
Effects  of  Close  Inter¬ 
breeding.  Selection.  Causes 
or  Variability,  Laws  of  Ya- 

BIATION,  ETC.,  ETC. 


Skulls  of  Pigeons  viewed  laterally,  of  natural  size.  A. —  Wild 
Pock  Pigeon.  P. — Shortfaced  Tumbler.  C. — English  Carrier. 
D.—Bagadotten  Carrier. 


Head  of  Wild  Boar ,  and  of  a  pig  of  the 
Yorkshire  Large  Breed,  named  “  Golden  Bays." 
the  latter  from  a  photograph. 


Notices  by  tlie  Press. 

Mr.  Darwin  is  not  an  ordinary 
writer,  and  has  not  been  con¬ 
tent  to  expand  his  earlier  and 
more  general  statements.  Hia 
recital  of  curious  facts  is  en¬ 
livened  and  illustrated  through¬ 
out  by  thought :  his  principles 
and  arguments  everywhere  rest 
|  solidly  upon  observed  fact. 

The  reader  is  frequently  led 
up  in  thought,  within  sight  and 
hearing,  as  it  were,  of  the  very 
workshop  of  Nature.  Glimpsea 
are  given  of  wonderful  pros¬ 
pects  ;  passing  suggestions  of 
thoughts  almost  too  bold  for  ex¬ 
pression,  or  profound  analogies 
are  embodied  in  illustrations 
Which  might  be  expanded  into 
theories.  Every  chapter  is  full  of 
facts.  They  are  the  substance 
of  the  whole  work.  No  room 
is  lost  by  the  theories.  They 
serve  as  a  system  for  arranging 
the  facts,  of  which  the  book 
seems  to  contain  more  than 
could  possibly  be  compressed 
into  the  same  space,  if  it  con¬ 
tained  nothing  else. 

Hew  York  Evening  Post. 


The  book  presents  Hie  most  remarkable  collection  of  facts,  methodically  arranged  concerning  our  domestic  animals  and  plants,  yet  brought  together,  and  fur  this  alone, 
it  is  of  the  highest  value.  (SI.  Louis)  Journal  of  Agriculture. 

It  is  a  work  which  will  command  universal  attention,  and  will  be  of  particular  value  to  agriculturists,  whether  engaged  in  stock-raising  only,  or  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
in  general.  Forney's  (Philadelphia)  Weekly  Press. 

Whether  the  reader  agrees  or  not  with  the  peculiar  views  of  the  author  upon  the  great  problems  involved,  there  can  ho  no  two  opinions  of  the  value  of  these  volumes  as  a 
storehouse  of  the  results  of  observations  concerning  our  domestic  animals  and  plants,  far  more  elaborate  and  complete  than  can  elsewhere  be  found.  We  can  testify  also  that  tha 
work  is  a  fascinating  one  for  perusal.  Congregationolisl  and  Recorder.  (Boston). 

The  work  is  alike  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  practical  agriculturist  and  the  student  of  natural  history.  The  immense  collection  of  facts  which  it  presents  in  illustration  cl 
the  scientific  views  of  the  writer  are  of  singular  interest  and  value,  irrespective  of  the  peculiar  theory  of  which  lie  is  the  most  able  and  earnest  advocate,  and  in  its  present  form, 
the  original  expounder.  Mr.  Darwin's  modesty  is  no  less  remarkable  than  his  candor,  ne  is  an  example  of  trie  humility  which  belongs  to  genuine  science,  and  is  the  condition 
of  high  intellectual  attainments.  The  execution  of  his  work  is  in  harmony  with  the  characteristics  of  liis  mind.  Written  in  a  style  of  eminent  simplicity,  artlessness,  and  sin¬ 
cerity,  free  from  abtruse  reasonings  or  pedantic  refinements,  it  must  prove  singularly  attractive  to  the  lovers  of  nature  no  less  than  to  the  scientific  student,  New  York  Tribune, 

PUBLISHED  IN  TWO  VOLUMES  OF  NEARLY  1100  PAGES. 

IV!  INTEHY  ILLUSTRATED. 
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The  Horse.  (Stonehenge.)  Eng.  edition,  Svo.,  622  pages.  3  50 

The  Mule.  (Riley.)...’ .  150 

Thomas’  Fruit  Culturist .  3  00 

Trapper’s  Guide .  2  00 

Tucker's  Register  of  Rural  Affairs .  o0 

Vanx’s  Villas  and  Cottages .  3  00 

Watson’s  American  Home  Garden .  2  00 

Youman’s  Household  Science .  3  25 


A  Valuable  Home  Library.' 

BACK  VOLUMES 

OF 

American  Agriculturist, 

AND  OF 

Hearth  and  Home. 

The  publishers  of  the  American  Agrieultwist  can  supply 
any  of  the  back  volumes  of  that  paper  from  the  Sixteenth  to 
the  Twenty-ninth.  These  volumes  contain  more  varied 
and  interesting  information  on.  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  than  can  be  obtained  in 
books  costing  three  times  as  much  money.  Price  of  each, 
bound  volume,  at  the  Office,  $2.00 ;  sent  post-paid,  $2.50. 

The  publishers  can  also  supply  the  back  volumes  of 
their  finely  illustrated  Weekly  Journal,  Hearth  and 
Home,  for  the  years  1S69  and  1S70.  These  volumes  are 
neatly  and  uniformly  bound  in  cloth,  with  title  in  gilt  on 
back  and  side.  With  tiieir  beautiful  engravings,  and 
abundance  of  useful  and  entertaining  reading,  they  will 
prove  valuable  additions  to  any  library.  Price  of  each 
bound  volume,  at  the  Office,  $-1.00 ;  if  sent  by  express* 
the  purchaser  will  pay  express  charges 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


CRANDALL’S 

BUILDING  BLOCKS  FOR  CHILDREN 


CAN 

BE  MADE  INTO 

CltUB-c-lses, 

Factories, 

Velocipedes, 

Towers, 

A  relics. 

Cliairs, 

Wind-mills, 

Boses, 

Bridges, 

Fences, 

'Fools, 

Chairs. 

Castles.  Houses,  §led«,  Sheds, 

and  other  forms  in  almost  endless  variety,  and  when  finished,  the  structure  remains  firm,  so  that  it  can  he  carried 
about  without  failing  to  pieces.  The  Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat,  strong  boxes,  and  a  large  sheet  giving  various  designs 
of  buildings,  etc.,  accompanies  each  box.  Price  ;  No.  1,  $2.00;  No.  3,  $1.00, 

Orders  from  the  trade  will  be  supplied  on  Mberal  terms.  Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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ANOTHER  GREAT 


REDUCTION 

IN 

TEAS. 


GREAT  SAVING  TO  CONSUMERS 

BY  GETTING  UP  CLUBS. 

And  remunerative  to  Club  Organizers. 

THE 

Great  American  Tea 

COMPANY 

Have  received  a  full  assortment  of 

N  E  W-C  R  O  P 


TEAS 


and  many  more  arriving,  with  which  to  supply  tlieir  cus¬ 
tomers  in  all  cases,  and  have  again 

REDUCED  THE  PRICES  OF  ALL  THEIR  TEAS 
to  the  lowest  point.  GOODS  WARRANTED  TO  GIVE 
SATISFACTION  in  all  cases  at  the  following 

LIST  OP  PRICES  s 

OOLONG,  (Black)  50,  00,  70,  best  80c.  per  lb. 

MIXED,  (Green  and  Black)  50,  00.  70,  best  80c.  per  lb. 
JAPAN,  (Uncolored)  80,  90,  $1.00,  best  $0.  .10  per  lb. 
IMPERIAL.  (Green)  70,  80,  90,  $1.00,  $1.10, best  $1.20  peril). 
YOUNG  HY'SON,  (Green) 70,  80,  90,  $1.00,  best  $1.15  peril). 
GUNPOWDER.  (Green)  $1.20,  best  *1.40  per  lb. 

ENGLISH  BREAKFAST.  (Black)  70,80,90,  $1.00,  best  $1.10 
per  lb. 


ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY,  always  under  our  own 
supervision  and  upon  our  own  premises. 

GROUND  COFFEE,  15,  20,  25,  30,  best  35c.  per  lb. 

Hotels,  Saloons,  Boarding-House  Keepers  and  Families 
who  use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize  in  that 
article  by  using  our  FRENCH  BREAKFAST  AND  DIN¬ 
NER  COFFEE,  which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  25  cts.  per 
pound,  and  warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

ROASTED  (Unground),  20,  25,  30,  best  35c.  per  lb. 

GREEN  (Unroasted),  20,  25,  best  30c.  per  lb. 

GETTING  UP  CLUBS. 

Let  each  person  wishing  to  join  in  a  club,  say  how  much 
Tea  or  Coffee  tie  wants,  and  select  the  kind  and  price  from 
our  Price-List,  as  published.  Write  the  names,  kinds,  and 
amounts  plainly  on  a  list,  and  when  the  club  is  complete 
Send  it  to  us  by  mail,  and  we  will  pnt  each  party’s  goods  in 
separate  packages,  and  mark  the  nartie  upon  them,  with  the 
cost,  so  there  need  be  no  confusion  in  tlieir  distribution- 
each  party  getting  exactly  what  lie  orders,  and  no  more. 
The  cost  of  transportation,  the  members  of  tlie  club  can  di¬ 
vide  equitably  among  themselves. 

The  funds  to  pay  for  the  goods  ordered  can  be  sent  by 
drafts  on  New  York,  by  Post-Office  money  orders,  or  by  Ex¬ 
press,  as  may  suit  tlie  convenience  of  the  club.  Or,  if  the 
amount  ordered  exceeds  thirty  dollars,  we  will,  if  desired, 
send  tlie  goods  by  Express,  to  “  collect  on  delivery." 

Consumers  can  save  5  to  8  profits  by  purchasing  of 

TIIE 

Great  American  Tea  Comp’y, 

31  <£•  33  Vesey  Street , 


I’.  O.  Box,  5,643.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


SEND  POII  FREE  SAMPLE. 


SliSl 


Uneqnaledfor  making  light  and  nutritions  Bread,  Bis¬ 
cuits,  Pastry.etc.,».nd  is  used  and  approved  by  Orange  Judd, 
Esq.,  Editor  of  this  Journal;  Drs.M.  II.  Henry  and  R.  O.  Dore- 
mus  •  Professors  Ott  and  Chandler,  New  York  City;  Profes¬ 
sors  .lames  V.  Z.  Blaney  anil  R.  L.  Rea, Chicago  ;  Dr.  Win.  S. 
Merrill,  Cincinnati. 

WILSON,  LOCKWOOD,  EVERETT  &  CO„  Gen’l  Agents, 
_ _ _  51  Murray  Street,  New  York. 

L/VNDSCAPF,  GAR  REIVING.— Robert,  Morris  Cope¬ 
land,  Boston,  has  30  years’  experience,  and  directs  all  kinds 
pi  Rural  Improvements.  Send  for  Circular. 


Tliea-lTectar 

is  a 

BLACK  TEA 

witli 

GREEN  TEA 
FLAVOR, 

and  will 

Suit  all  tastes. 
Warranted  Satisfactory. 

FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE. 

And  for  sale  Wholesale  only  by  tlie 

GREAT  ATLANTIC  &  PACIFIC  TEA  CO., 


P.  O.  Box  5,506.  No.  8  Cliurcb  St.,  N. 

Send  for  Tliea-Neetar  Circular. 
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COTTON  CULTURE. 

BY  JOSEPH  B.  LYMAN. 

WITH  AN  ADDITIONAL  CHATTER  ON 

COTTON  SEED  AND  STS  IISES. 

BY  J.  R.  SYPHER. 

CONTENTS. 

PART  I. 

THE  COTTON  HARM. — ITS  STOCK,  IMPLEMENTS, 
AND  LABORERS. 

PREPARATION  OP  SOIL  AND  PLANTING. 

HOW  THE  CROP  IS  TO  BE  CULTIVATED. 

COTTON  PICKING. 

GINNING,  BALING,  AND  MARKETING. 

THE  COTTON  PLANTER’S  CALENDAR. 


PART  n. 

QUALITY,  EXTENT,  AND  CHARACTER  OP  COT¬ 
TON  LANDS  OP  NORTH  AMERICA. 

ENEMIES  AND  DISEASES  OP  COTTON. 

IMPROVED  AND  SCIENTIFIC  CULTURE. 

VARIOUS  KINDS  OP  COTTON  CULTIVATED  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

nOW  TO  REALIZE  THE  MOST  PROM  A  CROP. 
VALUE  OP  COTTON  AS  A  PLANT,  AND  ITS  USES. 
THE  PAST  AND  THE  FUTURE  OP  COTTON. 
PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

COTTON  SEED  OIL.  COTTON  SEED  CAKE. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  -  -  -  PRICE  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &,  CO., 

245  Broadway,  Hew  York. 

HEALTH &H0ME, 

issued  Weekly; 

A  Large,  Beautiful,  Highly  Ulusti’ated 
and  very  Valuable  Journal,  of  20  Pages 
— full  of  'Reliable,  Instructive,  and  In¬ 
teresting  Reading  Matter,  Hews,  and 
Miscellany:  just  suited  to  the  Wants 
and  Wishes  of  every  Family  —  every 
Man,  Woman,  and  Child  in  America — 
whether  living  in  City  or  Country. 

Terms  : 


One  Copy,  One  Year, 
Four  Copses,  One  Year, 
Ten  or  more  Copies,  - 
Single  Numbers*  -  - 


-  $3.00. 

-  $2.75  each. 

-  $2.50  earls. 
8  cents  each. 


One  copy  each  of  Hearth  and  Home 
and  American  Agriculturist  will  be  sent 
one  year  for  $4. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


PURITY  AID  HEALTH. 


CARBOLIC  SOAPS 

AND 

Saponaceous  Compounds 

OF 

Carbolic  and  Cresylic  Acids. 

Disinfectant,  Insect  Destroyer,  Pre- 
veniive  of  Fungus,  etc. 

We  have  watched  with  great  interest  the  results  of  vari¬ 
ous  applications  of  these  compounds,  knowing  that  if  suc¬ 
cessful,  they  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  commu¬ 
nity.  By  tests  made  under  our  own  supervision,  and  tlie  re¬ 
ports  of  careful  observers,  we  believe  it  to  be  established 
that  these  Cresylic  Compounds  are 

1st.  Complete  Disinfectants.—’ They  not  only  re¬ 
move  all  noxious  odors  from  sinks,  privies,  stables,  etc.,  but 
will  destroy  all  infection  in  clothing,  rooms,  etc.,  washed 
with  their  solution.  Thus,  contagion  from  Small  Pox, Typhus 
Fever,  Cholera,  and  other  diseases,  may  be  effectually  pre¬ 
vented.  They  are  used  in  the  New  York  and  other  Hospitals 
for  these  purposes. 

2d.  Insect  Destroyers.— An  animal  washed  with 
Carbolic  Soap  will  be  entirely  freed  from  all  vermin.  It 
will  destroy  ticks  on  sheep,  fleas  on  dogs,  lice  on  cattle  or 
poultry,  roaches,  ants,  bed-bugs,  etc.,  in  rooms.  It  repels 
flies  from  animals,  and  thus  is  especially  useful  in  ca.se  of 
wounds  or  sores  from  any  cause. 

3d.  Preventive  of  Fungus  Growl  b.— On  tills 
point,  we. ask  for  further  experiment.  We  feel  confident  this 
soap,  properly  applied,  will  prevent  smut  in  wheat,  mildew 
on  vines,  and  similar  parasitic  growth,  and  trust  that  exper¬ 
imenters  will  furnish  the  result  of  their  trials. 

4tli.  Cleaning  Sores,  etc.— For  washing  ulcers  and 
other  foul  sores,  and  preventing  gangrene  in  wounds,  etc.. 
Carbolic. Soap  is,  we  believe,  unequaled.  We  know  also  that 
it  lias  been  successful  wherever  used,  for  footrot  in  sheep, 
and  mange,  itch,  ring- worm,  and  other  skin  diseases., 

Desiring  that  our  readers  should  be  benefited  by  tlie  ex¬ 
tended  introduction  of  what  we  believe  to  be  so  valuable, 
we  have  established  a  general  agency  for  the  sale  of  these 
compounds,  keeping  them  constantly  on  hand,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  fill  orders  at  wholesale  or  retail,  at  the  following 
prices. 

Sheep  Dip,  for  Curing  Scab  and  Destroying  Insects 
on  Sheep.  . 


5  a  Canisters . 

10  ’ 

••  -  ■  •  •  . 

50  ‘ 

1  Kegs . 

200  ‘ 

‘  Bbls . 

. 35.00 

Proportions  are  1  a  Dip  to  5  gallons  water  for  5  to  lOSheep, 
if  they  are  very  large  and  heavily  fleeced.  For  ordinary 
sized  animals,  or  those  recently  shorn,  1  lb  Dip  will  take  8 
to  10  gallons  water.  Tlie  solution  must  be  graded  according 
to  tlie  age  and  condition  of  tlie  animal. 

Cresylic  Ointment,  for  Cure  of  Footrot,  etc.  In 
solution  for  killing  Insects,  etc.,  on  stock.  In  1  a  Canisters,  at 
50  cts.;  in  3  a  Canisters,  $1 ;  in  5  ft  Canisters,  $1.25. 

Carbolic  Disinfecting  Soap.— In  tablets  for  con¬ 
venient  use  in  washing  Horses,  Dogs.  Pigs,  etc.,  destroying 
Insects  of  all  kinds,  protecting  from  Flies,  curative  of  Sores, 
Scratches,  and  Chafes  of  all  kinds.  In  boxes,  3  doz.  tablets, 
$3.60;  in  boxes  of  1  ft  bars,  10  each,  $4.00. 

Carbolic  Plant  Protector.— To  be  used  as  a  wash 
for  Plants,  Trees,  etc. ;  to  destroy  and  prevent  tlie  harbor¬ 
ing  of  Insects.  In  1  ib.  Canisters,  at  50  cts. ;  in  5  a.  Canis¬ 
ters,  at  $1.25 ;  in  10  lb.  Canisters,  at  $2.25. 

Granulated  Carbolic.  Disinfecting  Powder.— 
It  removes  noxious  odors  from  Stables,  Poultry-houses, 
Cellars,  Sewers,  Water-closets,  etc.,  and  prevents,  in  a  great 
degree,  infection  from  contagious  diseases.  It  is  specially 
well  adapted  for  household  use,  to  purify  the  air  and  pre¬ 
serve-health.  In.  1  a.. boxes, *25  cts.;  in  5  a.  boxes,  $1 ;  iulO 
a.  boxes,  $1.50. 

Carbolic  Laundry  Soap,  for  the  Laundry,  etc.;  60  a 
boxes,  14  cts.  per  a.  21  a  boxes,  and  in  10  paper  boxes  con¬ 
taining  6  as.  each,  packed  in  a  case,  15  cts.  per  ». 

Carbolic  Toilet  Soap,  perfumed,  two  sizes,  $2 
and  $1  per  dozen,  in  boxes  of  3  dozen  eaeh. 

Carbolic  Bafli  Soap,  $1.50  per  dozen.  Inboxes  of  3 
dozen  each. 

Address  orders  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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read  some  oe  the  notices  by  the  press 

OF  THE  BEST  BOOK  ON 

MARKET  AND  FAMILY  GARDENING 

EVER  PUBLISHED  IN  THIS  COUNTRY. 

Gardening  for  Profit. 


BY  DETER 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

Here  is  a  liook  that  will  interest  not  only  those  who 
follow  gardening  for  profit,  but  also  the  boys  and  the  ma¬ 
trons  upon  the  farm,  who  too  often  have  the  whole  care 
and  management  of  the  family  garden.  Every  minutia 
of  garden  management  is  plainly  given  and  illustrated. 
There  are  a  hundred  things  told  and  described  in  this 
book  that  any  wide-awake  cultivator  would  give  five  times 
the  cost  to  know.  It  interests  the  enterprising  boy,  be¬ 
cause  from  it  he  can  learn  how  much  a  small  patch  of 
ground  can  be  made  to  yield.  It  interests  the  farmer,  be¬ 
cause  he  can  learn  from  it  how  well  good  cultivation  and 
the  proper  management  of  soils  will  .pay,  and  how  an  un¬ 
kindly  soil  can  be  ameliorated.  He  can  learn  much  of 
what  every  farmer  needs  to  know  of  the  treatment  of 
soils. — Farmers'  Advertiser  (St.  Louis). 

This  volume,  which  is  alike  creditable  to  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son's  head  and  heart,  and  which  powerfully  illustrates  the 
push  inherent  in  the  Scottish  character,  ought  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  gentleman  who  would  turn  his  gar¬ 
dening  propensities  to  good  account. 

[, Scottish  American  Journal  (New  York). 

We  are  sure  we  shall  do  our  readers  a  favor  if  we  can 
induce  them  to  purchase  and  consult  this  book.  We  know 
of  nothing  on  the  subject  equal  to  it. 

[ The  Telegraph  (Painesville,  O.). 

It  is  the  summing  up  of  the  experiences  of  one  of  the 
most  extensive  and  most  successful  gardeners  of  New 
Jersey,  and  whose  opinion  is  accepted  as  authority. 

[The  Forth-western  (Belvidere,  Ills.). 

He  (Mr.  Henderson)  began  life  as  a  poor  boy,  and  by 
industry  and  aptitude  has  made  a  large  fortune ;  and,  un¬ 
like  his  prototype,  Grant  Thorburn,  he  knows  how  to 
keep  it.  But  he  has  neither  slioddied,  nor  speculated, 
nor  traded  ;  and  not  a  dollar  of  his  riches  comes  from  a 
less  honorable  source  than  the  culture  of  the  soil.  And 
now,  with  an  unselfishness  that  does  him  honor,  he  gives 
us  this  book  ;  and  the  book  is  nothing  less  than  the  key 
to  wealth — the  same  key  he  has  used  for  twenty  years — 
polished  by  wear,  and  working  easily  by  long  usage. 

[Daily  Dispatch  (Richmond,  Va.). 

In  every  department  it  is  full  and  complete,  furnishing 
an  invaluable  manual  for  the  market  gardener,  while  for 
the  cultivator  of  a  family  garden  its  hints  and  instruc¬ 
tions  are  none  the  less  practical  and  interesting.  It  has 
chapters  upon  location,  situation,  and  laying  out  of  lands 
for  gardening ;  soils,  drainage  and  preparation  ;  manures 
and  implements  ;  formation,  management,  and  uses  of 
hot-beds  and  cold-frames ;  how,  when,  and  where  to  sow 
seeds ;  vegetables,  their  varieties  and  cultivation ;  and 
upon  several  other  kindred  subjects.  The  most  valuable 
kinds  of  vegetables  are  described,  and  the  culture  proper 
to  each  is  given  in  detail. — New  Hampshire  Sentinel. 

There  is  a  common-Bense  directness  and  simplicity 
about  the  instructions  they  (Mr.  Henderson’s  books)  give 
and  the  advice  they  offer,  which,  whilst  winning  the 
reader’s  attention,  at  the  same  time  give  him  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  their  author  knows  whereof  he  speaks.  Every 
thing  is  plain,  practical,  and,  even  when  most  novel,  at 
once  felt  to  be  in  accordance  with  reason. 

[Arthur's  Home  Magazine. 

We  are  creatures  of  habit,  and  many  persons  live  with¬ 
out  the  pleasures  and  comforts  of  a  garden  because  they 
have  never  known  what  these  pleasures  and  comforts 
are.  To  all  such  we  say,  buy  a  little  land  and  buy  Peter 
Henderson’s  “  Gardening  for  Profit,”  and  learn  to  live 
under  your- own  vine  and  apple-tree.  We  can’t  tell  you  in 


FINERY 


a  newspaper  article  how  to  raise  lettuce  and  asparagus, 
but  Peter,  in  his  little  book,  published  by  Orange  Judd 
&Co.,  New  York,  tells  the  whole  story  in  the  most 
lucid  manner.— Gleaner  and  Advocate  (Lee,  Mass.). 

Peter  Henderson’s  “  Gardening  for  Profit,”  at  $1.50, 
will  tell  more  than  even  most  gardenei's  know  as  to  how 
to  select  and  to  best  raise  the  vegetables  and  fruits  which 
make  the  most  profit.— Picayune  (New  Orleans). 

To  labor  upon  land  without  an  intelligent  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  properties  of  various  soils,  is  as  absurd  as 
blindly  to  pursue  any  other  calling  requiring  preparatory 
knowledge.  This  volume  is  intended  not  merely  for 
those  engaged  in  raising  vegetables  for  market,  but  to 
instruct  men  who  cultivate  gardens  for  the  supply  merely 
of  their  own  tables.  The  subject  is  illustrated  by  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  engravings  of  implements  and  plants. 

[New  Hampshire  Statesman. 

The  author  has  had  long  experience,  and  is  well  quali¬ 
fied  to  give  lessons  in  this  department  of  labor.  All 
kinds  of  vegetables  are  described,  and  the  whole  subject 
so  treated  as  to  point  out  the  way  to  the  surest  and 
largest  profit. — Christian  Press  (New  York). 

Mr.  H.  is  a  practical  author.  We  remember  him  as  a 
poor,  indomitable,  persevering  Florist  and  Gardener. 
To-day  we  find  him  on  the  top  round  of  fame,  for  no  man, 
foreign  or  American,  is  better  known  in  the  Eastern  and 
Western  States,  among  florists  and  agriculturists,  than 
Peter  Henderson,  the  self-made  millionaire.  He  gives  ns 
the  result  of  his  working  experience. — Providence  Pi'ess. 

A  man  who  has  made  his  property  by  market  garden, 
ing,  and  can  afford  to  pay  $8,000  per  acre  for  land  for  that 
purpose,  as  we  have  been  informed  he  has  recently, 
ought  to  have  an  experience  worth  buying,  especially 
when  it  costs  the  purchaser  but  $1.50. 

[Rochester  Democrat. 

It  was  with  great  satisfaction  that  we  opened  this  trea¬ 
tise,  encouraged  by  its  introduction  to  believe  it  a  really 
valuable  work ;  and  such  it  is.  Its  rules  and  directions 
are  clearly  and  intelligibly  stated.  Any  one  can  work  by 
them  and  under  them,  if  he  chooses.  It  is  not  large,  but 
full  of  matter  relating  to  the  essentials  of  successful  gar¬ 
dening.—  Christian  Intelligencer  (New  York). 

The  directions  apply  mainly  to  the  market  garden,  yet 
the  amateur  or  private  gardener  will  experience  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  applying  them  to  a  more  limited  area.  The 
amount  of  valuable  practical  information  condensed  into 
this  small  volume,  makes  it  one  of  the  most  desirable 
books  of  the  kind  that  have  been  published. 

[The Evangelist,  (New  York). 

This  is  no  stilted,  impractical  work.  It  is  from  the  pen 
of  a  practical  and  successful  gardener.  It  contains  plain, 
unaffected  talk,  and  facts  such  as  every  man  going  into 
gardening  as  a  business  will  be  glad  to  obtain.  We  can 
recommend  it  to  every  owner  of  a  garden. 

[Cincinnati  Weekly  Gazette. 

Although  this  work,  as  a  whole,  is  adapted  only  to  the 
climate  of  North  America,  and  more  particularly  to  that 
of  New  York  and  vicinity,  yet  the  amateur  and  lover  of 
horticultural  pursuits  in  Bermuda,  by  a  careful  perusal  of 
the  various  topics  of  which  it  treats,  may  learn  many  use¬ 
ful  lessons,  and  receive  much  valuable  information,  and 
much  plain  converse,  and  clear  instruction  and  sugges¬ 
tions  relative  to  the  modus  operandi  of  one  of  the  “most 
healthful,  most  useful,  and  most  noble  employments  of 
man.”— Bermuda  Gazette  HTamilton,  Bermuda). 


ILLUSTRATED. 


It  is  not  a  collection  of  stale  ideas,  gotten  up  by  some 
ex-professioual  man,  but  is  the  written  experience  of 
one  who  has  spent  years  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Its 
directions  for  preparation  of  the  soil,  planting  seeds, 
transplanting,  etc.,  are  plain  and  simple. 

[Nerv  Hampshire  Sentinel. 

All  the  vegetables  that  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  our 
latitude  are  described,  together  with  the  best  methods 
for  growing  them.  The  author  also  imparts  practical 
instructions  on  the  subjects  of  drainage,  and  the  forma¬ 
tion  and  management  of  hot-beds.  Numerous  well-exe¬ 
cuted  wood  cuts  tend  to  make  clearer  the  instructions  of 
tlie  author.— Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

The  author  of  this  treatise  is  one  of  the  best  known 
and  most  successful  of  those  gardeners  who  supply  New 
York  with  green  vegetables  ;  and  as  he  writes  from  long 
and  dear-bought  experience,  the  positive,  dogmatic  tone 
he  often  assumes  is  by  no  means  unbecoming.  The  book 
itself  is  intended  to  be  a  guide  for  beginners  embarking 
in  the  author’s  business,  and  gives  full  and  explicit  direc¬ 
tions  about  all  the  operations  connected  with  market- 
gardening,  lists  of  varieties  of  the  most  profitable  vege¬ 
tables,  and  much  sound  advice  on  kindred  topics.  Though 
designed  for  a  special  class,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  valuable 
to  the  amateur  and  private  gardener,  and  unlucky  experi¬ 
ence  has  taught  us  that  the  information  contained  in  a 
single  chapter  would  have  been  worth  to  us  the  price  of 
tlie  book.— Daily  Mercury  (New  Bedford). 

It  is  unquestionably  the  most  thorough  and  the  best 
work  of  its  kind  we  have  yet  had  from  the  pen  of  an 
American  author.  It  is  written  in  a  clear,  concise  style, 
and  thus  made  more  comprehensive  than  works  which 
smack  more  of  the  office  than  the  farm  or  garden. 

[Daily  Evening  Times  (Bangor,  Me.). 

Sir.  Henderson  writes  from  knowledge,  and  is  not  one 
of  those  amateur  cultivators  whose  potatoes  cost  them 
ton  dollars  a  bushel,  and  whoso  eggs  ought  to  be  as 
valuable  as  those  of  that  other  member  of  their  family — 
the  goose  of  golden-egg-laying  memory — for  they  are  all 
but  priceless.  No ;  he  is  a  practical  man,  and  he  has  tlie 
art  of  imparting  the  knowledge  ho  possesses  in  a  very 
agreeable  manner ;  and  he  has  brought  together  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  amount  of  useful  matter  in  a  small  volume, 
which  those  who  would  “garden  for  profit”  ought  to 
study  carefully. — Evening  Traveller  (Boston). 

There  are  marvels  of  transformation  and  rapid  repro¬ 
duction  recorded  therein,  which  might  well  shame  the 
dull  fancy  of  the  author  of  Aladdin  or  of  Kaloolah. 
There  is  no  theory  about  it ;  a  man  who  has  made  him¬ 
self  rich  by  market-gardening  plainly  tells  our  young 
men  how  they  can  get  rich  as  easily  as  he  did.  and  with¬ 
out  wandering  to  California  or  Montana  for  it  either. 

[Horace  Greeley  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

We  have  devoted  more  space  to  this  little  work  than 
we  usually  do  to  tomes  much  more  pretentious.  We  have 
done  so  because  of  the  rare  merits  of  the  book  in  its 
fund  of  information,  useful  to  the  farmer  and  market- 
gardener,  and  because  of  the  dearth  of  that  kind  of 
knowledge.  We  earnestly  advise  that  fraternity,  for 
whom  this  work  was  written,  to  buy  it  and  study  it.  If 
any  among  them  have  never  yet  read  a  book,  let  this  be 
their  primer,  and  we  will  vouch  for  the  excellence  and 
endurance  of  the  priming.  The  work  is  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  with  wood  cuts. — Louisville  Daily  Journal. 
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IN  VESTMENT  SECURITIES. 

Jay  Cooke  &  Co.  are  now  selling,  and  recom¬ 
mend  as  a  profitable  and  safe  investment  for  all 
classes,  the  First  Mortgage  7-a*l>  Gold  Bonds  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  They 
have  30  years  to  run,  hear  Seven  and  Three-Tenths 
per  cent  gold  interest  (more  than  @  per  cent  cur¬ 
rency),  and  are  secured  by  first  and  only  mortgage 

OK  TIIE  ENTIRE  ROAD  AND  ITS  EQUIPMENTS,  and 

also,  as  fast  as  the  Itoad  is  completed,  on  33,000 
Acres  of  Land  to  every  mile  of  track,  or  500  acres 
for  each  81,000  Bond.  They  are  exempt  from  U. 

S.  tax ;  principal  and  interest  are  payable  in  gold. 
Denominations:  Coupons,  $100  to  $1,000;  Regis-  \ 
tered,  $100  to  $10,000. 

Northern  Pacific  7-30s  are  at  all  times  receiv¬ 
able,  at  ten  per  cent  above  pak,  in  exchange  j 
for  the  Company’s  lauds,  at  their  lowest  cash 
price. 

Tlic  proceeds  of  all  sales  of  lands  are  required  to 
be  devoted  to  the  re-purchase  and  cancellation  of 
the  First  Mortgage  Bonds  of  the  Compauy.  The 
Land  Grant  of  the  Road  exceeds  Fifty  Million 
Acres  in  the  most  fertile  portion  of  the  North-west, 
and  the  demand  for  tlic  Company’s  lands  for  set¬ 
tlement  already  exceeds  the  ability  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  complete  the  surveys.  This  immense 
Sinking  Fund  will  undoubtedly  cancel  the  principal 
of  the  Company’s  bonded  debt  before  it  falls  due. 

Holders  of  U.  S.  Five-Twenties,  who  wish  to 
convert  them  into  a  first-class'  railroad  security, 
can  do  so  at  a  present  profit  of  about  13  per  cent, 
while  increasing  their  interest  income  nearly  one 
fourth,  by  exchanging  them  for  Northern  Pacific 
7-30s. 

All  marketable  stocks  and  bonds  will  be  received 
in  exchange,  free  of  express  charges,  at  their  high¬ 
est  current  price.  Full  information,  maps, 
pamphlets,  etc.,  will  be  furnished  on  application 
to  any  agent  for  the  Loan,  or  to  Jat  Cooke  &  Co., 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  Washington. 


North  Missouri 

LAN  SJ>  S 

•  For  sale  by  the 

Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  It. II. 

Offer  best  inducements  to  those  intending  to  emigrate  WEST. 
They  Defy  Competition. 

Send  30  cts.  for  Sectional  Map  and  Circulars  giving  all  in¬ 
formation  needed,  and  state  that  you  saw  this  in  the'  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist. 

EDWARD  WILDER, 

Hannibal,  Feb.,  1871.  Land  Com.  II.  &  St.  Jos.  E.H. 

frA^SAS  !— Lands  bought  and 

IS  sold  on  liberal  terms.  Address  Northern  Kansas  Land 
Agency,  Seneca,  Kansas,  inclosing  stamp. 


200,000  healthy  and  vigorous  trees.  Varieties  reliable. 
Send  for  Price-list,  stating  number  and  varieties  wanted. 

Address  Canandaigua  Nurseries,  N.  T. 

i$6issail  iBaaiJa-^vcgBacBBts. 

It.  M.  COPELAND,  Landscape  Gardener,  Boston,  Author 
of  Country  Life,  has,  during  the  last  20  years,  made  over 
■100  plans  for  laying  out  Country  Places,  Cemeteries,  Parks, 
Villages,  &e.  Superintends  work  when  desired.  First-rate 
references  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Send  for  Circular. 

W  §  A  STIR — BY  A  LADY,  A  NEW  STEIN- 

WAY  PIANO,  cheap.  Address 

C.  W.  A.,  American  Agriculturist,  New  York. 


Wreck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers,  or  Flower 
Garden . . .  $1.75 

In  which  are  described  the  various  Ilardy  Herbaceous 
Flowers,  Annuals,  Shrubby  Plants,  and  Evergreen 
Trees,  with  Directions  for  their  Cultivation.  New 
edition,  revised  and  corrected.  By  Joseph  Bkeck, 
Seedsman  and  Florist,  former  editor  of  New  England 
Farmer ,  anti  Horticultural  Register.  Cloth,  12mo, 
3!)3  pp. 

Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 

'I'HE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  is  print- 
.77  0,1  with  Ink  furnished  by  Chas.  Eneu  JonNSON  &  Co., 
10th  and  Lombard  Sts-,  Philn.  59  Gold  St.,  cor.  of  Auu,  N.Y. 


A  GUIDE  TO  THE 

Successful  Propagation  and  Cultivation 

OF 

FLORISTS’  PLANTS, 

BY 

PETER  HENDERSON, 

Author  of  “  Gardening  for  Profit.” 

BERGEN  CITY,  N.  J . 

Mr.  Henderson  is  known  as  the  largest  Commercial 
Florist  in  the  country.  In  the  present  work  he  gives  a 
fall  account  of  his  modes  of  propagation  and  cultivation. 
It  is  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  amateur,  as  well  as  the 
professional  grower. 

NOTICES  BY-  FLORISTS  AND  OTHERS. 

Certainly  the  most  practical  and  desirable  work  that 
has  ever  been  published  on  this  subject.  We  are  selling 
them  rapidly.  Some  no  doubt  will  say  that  it  exposes 
the  “secrets”  of  the  Trade  too  freely,  and  that  it  will 
make  Gardeners  and  Propagators  so  plenty  that  our  oc¬ 
cupation,  like  Othello’s,  will  be  gone.  II.  A.  Dreer, 
Seedsman  and  Florist,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Truly  “  practical,”  and  ought  to  he  in  the  hands  of 
every  one  engaged  in  the  culture  of  Flowers.- 

T.  C. Maxwell  &  Bros.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

It  might  bo  entitled  “  Floriculture  Made  Easy.”  Ido 
not. see  why  any  one  with  ordinary  common  sense  should 
not  succeed,  with  this  book  in  his  hands. 

L.  C.  Ltsfljr,  Florist,  Nashville,  Tcnn. 

No  work  ever  before  published  in  this  country  was 
practically  valuable  to  those  in  want  of  direct  informa¬ 
tion  (upon  this  subject).'  Wit.  Saunders, 

Sup’t  Dcp't  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Just  the  work  for  the  young  Florist  or  Amateur,  as  it 
tells  him  clearly  there  is  no  such  thing  as  failure,  if  its 
simple  teachings  are  followed. 

Galvin  &  Geraguty,  Florists,  Newport,  R.  I. 

What  is  wonderful,  the  most  of  our  Professional  Flo¬ 
rists  here  frankly  admit  their  indebtedness  to  the  work 
for  information  and  suggestions.  I  am  only  an  amateur 
in  flowers,  but  feel  gratefully  indebted  to  its  author  for 
the  pleasure  its  perusal  lias  given. 

George  W.  Sanders,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Without  exception  the  most  practical  work  on  Flori¬ 
culture  in  the  English  language.  All  the  prosy  fossils  of 

- &c.,  I  consign  to  the  lumber  room.  I  shall  order 

a  dozen  from  the  publishers  to  give  to  my  friends. 

James  Fleming,  Nurseryman  and  Florist, 
Toronto,  Canada. 

Complete  in  all  its  departments,  a  thoroughly  common- 
sense  book,  valuable  to  all  interested  in  Plants  and 
Flowers.  Geo.  W.  Campbell,  Nurseryman,  Delaware,  O. 

We  have  been  asked  hundreds  of  times  by  our  custom¬ 
ers  for  a  work  on  flowers ;  now  we  get  something  credit¬ 
able  to  recommend.  Elliott  Bros.  &  Burgess,  Florists, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Apart  from  its  great  working  value,  the  book  is  de¬ 
lightful  reading.  Miss  Anna  Warner, 

“  The  Island,”  West  Point,  N.  Y. 

Thoroughly  practical,  yet  readable  as  a  novel. 

New  York  Sun. 

A  worthy  contribution  to  every  votary  of  Flora ;  stylo 
comprehensive,  sharp  and  decisive,  just  what  was  to  be 
expected  from  its  well-known  author. 

F.  K.  Piienix,  Bloomington,  Ill. 

Full  to  overflowing  with  valuable  information. 

Francis  Richardson,  Toronto,  Canada. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  A.  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York, 


WAKING’S 

BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS. 


DRAINING  FOR  PROFIT 

AND 

DRAINING  FOR  HEALTH. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr., 

j  Engineer  of  the  Drainage  of  Central  Park,  New  York. 

CO.NT  E  N  T  S  . 

Land  to  re  Drained  ;  How  Drains  Act  ;  How  to 
Make  Drains  ;  How  to  Take  Care  of  Drains  ; 
What  Draining  Costs  ;  Will  It  Pay  ?  How  to  Make 
Tiles  ;  Reclaiming  Salt  Marshes  ;  House  and  Town 
Drainage. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  NOTICES  PY  THE  PRESS. 

He  (the  author)  describes  the  action  of  draining  upon 
the  soil,  the  construction  of  single  drains  and  systems  of 
drains,  the  cost  and  the  profit  of  thorough  drainage,  the 
making  of  tiles,  and  the  reclaiming  of  salt  marshes, 
treats  sensibly  of  malarial  diseases,  and  closes  with  a 
chapter  which  should  be  widely  read,  on  house  drainage 
and  town  sewerage  in  their  relations  to  t  he  public  health. 

[. Portland  {Me.)  Press. 

Nowhere  does  this  book  merit  a  wider  circulation  than 
in  the  West,  Every  year  adds  to  the  thousands  of  dollars 
lost  to  this  State  from  want  of  proper  surface  drainage, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  added  gain  to  result  from  a  com¬ 
plete  system  of  under-drainage.  This  hook  will  prove 
an  aid  to  any  farmer  who  may  consult  it. 

[Chicago  (111.)  Republican. 

A  Book  that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Farmer. 
SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.50. 

EARTH-CLOSETS 

AND 

EARTH-SEWAG-E. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr.  (of  Ogden  Farm). 

INCLUDING: 

The  Earth  System  (Details). 

The  Manure  Question. 

Sewage  and  Cess-pool  Diseases. 

The  Dry-Earth  System  for  Cities  and  Towns. 

The  Details  of  Earth  Sewage. 

The  Philosophy  of  The  Earth  System. 

Witli  Seventeen  Illustrations. 

Paper  Covers,  Price,  Post-paid  50  els. 


ELEMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

A  BOOK  FOE  YOUNG  FARMERS, 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr., 

Formerly  Agricultural  Engineer  of  the  Central  Park,  in 
New  York. 

carefully  revised. 

CONTENTS. 

The  Plant  ;  The  Soil  ;  Manures  ;  Mechanical  Cul¬ 
tivation  ;  Analysis. 

The  foregoing  subjects  are  all  discussed  in  plain, and 
simple  language,  that  any  farmer’s  hoy  may  Understand. 
The  book  is  written  by  a  successful  practical  farmer,  and 
is  full  of  information,  good  advice,  and  sound  doctrine. 

HORACE  GREELEY  says  of  it:  “Though,  dealing 
with  facts  unfamiliar  to  many,  there  is.no  obscure. sen¬ 
tence,  and  scarcely  a  hard  word  in  the  book ;  its  254  fair, 
open  pages  may  he  read  in  the  course  of  two  evenings 
and  thoroughly  studied  in  the  leisure  hours  of  a  week ; 
and  we  pity  the  man  or  boy,  however  old  or  young,  who 
can  find  it  dull  reading.  Hardly  any  one  is  so  wise  that, 
he  will  not  learn  something  of  value  from  its  perusal ;  no 
one  is  so  ignorant  or  undeveloped  that  he  cannot  generally 
understand  it;  and  no  farmer  or  farmer’s  son  can  study  it* 
thoughtfully  without  being  a  better  and  more  successful 
cultivator  than  before.” 

SENT  POST-PAID,  -  -  PRICE,  $1,00., 

Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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SUPERIOR  STANDARD  WORKS 


ON 

ARCHITECTURE. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  COMPANY. 


Woodward’s  National  Architect. 

1,000  Designs,  Plans,  and  Details 

FOR 

COUNTRY,  SUBURBAN,  AND 
VILLAGE  HOUSES, 

Witli  Perspective  Views,  Front  and  Side 
Elevations  and  Sections. 

Pull  Detail  Drawings,  Specifications  and 
Estimates. 


Also,  detail  Drawings  to  Working  Scale,  of 
Brackets,  Cornices,  French  Roofs,  Sectional  and 
Framing  Plans  of  French  Roofs,  Dormer  Win¬ 
dows  for  French  Roofs,  Ray  Windows,  Veran¬ 
das,  Porches,  Plaster  Finish,  Cornices, 
Ceilings,  Hard-wood  Mantels,  and  all  that  is  required 
by  a  Builder  to  design,  specify,  erect,  and  finish  in  the 
most  approved  style.  One  superb  quarto  volume. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  -  Price  $12. 


COPLEY’S 

PLAIN  and  ORNAMENTAL 

ALPHABETS. 


WITH  EXAMPLES  IN  EVERY  STYLE. 

ALSO,  THE 

Mechanical  and  Analytical  Construction 
of  Letters,  Figures,  and  Titles. 


With  designs  for  Titles,  Ciphers,  Monograms, 
Rorders,  Compasses,  Flourishes,  Etc.  De¬ 
signed  as  a  Text-book  for  the  use  of  Draughtsmen,  Civil 
Engineers,  Surveyors,  Architects,  Engravers,  Designers, 
Sign  Painters,  Schools,  etc.  Drawn  and  arranged  by 
Frederick  S.  Copi.ey. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  -  -  Price  $3. 


Rural  Church  Architecture. 


SENT  POST-PAID. 


18  Designs  for  Churches. 

Of  different  Styles  and 
Cost,  and  Twenty-eight 
Elevations,  splendidly 
Chromo-Litliographed  in 
colors,  and  32  Plans  and 
Sections  on  heavy  folio 
plate  paper,  13x17  inch¬ 
es,  by  the  following 
prominent  Architects 
Upjohn.  Renwick,  Wheel¬ 
er,  Wells,  Austin,  Stone, 
Cleveland,  Backus,  Reeve, 
etc. 

One  Large  Folio  Vol. 

Price  $12. 


EVELETH’S 

School-House  Architecture. 

DESIGNS 

FOB 

School-Houses, 

WITH 

Perspectives,  Eleva¬ 
tions,  Plans,  Sections, 
Details,  and  Specifi 
cations, 

all  drawn  to  working  scale,  with  methods  of  Heating 
and  Ventilation.  Large  quarto. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  -  -  Price  $10. 

HARNEY’S 

Barns,  Out-Buildings  and  Fences. 

DESIGNS  AND  PLANS  OF 

Stables,  Farm  Barns, 
Out-Buildings,  Gates, 
Gateways,  Fences, 
STABLE  FITTINGS 

AND 

FURNITURE, 

fully  described,  with  nearly  200  Illustrations.  Royal 
quarto  extra. 

SENT  POST-PATD.  -  -  Price  $10. 


Woodward’s  Cottages  &  Farm-Houses. 

188  Designs  and  Plans  of  low-priced  Cottages,  Farm- 
Houses,  and  Out-Buildings, 

SENT  POST-PAID.  -  -  Price  $1.50. 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country 
Houses. 

70  Designs  and  Plans,  and  numerous  examples  of 
Ihc  French  Roof. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  -  -  Price  $1.50. 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes. 

150  Designs  and  Plans,  with  Description  of  the 
Manner  of  Constructing  Balloon  Frames. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  -  -  Price  $1.50. 

Jacques’  Manual  for  the  House. 

now  to  Build  Dwellings,  Barns,  Stables,  and  Ont- 
Bnildings  of  all  kinds.  12fi  Designs  and  Plans. 
SENT  POST-PAID.  -  Price  $1.50. 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes. 

Hoilses  suited  to  Country  Life. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  -  -  Price  $2. 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People. 

100  Original  Designs,  with  full  Descriptions,  and 
Constructive  and  Miscellaneous  Details. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  -  -  Price  $3. 

Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  &,  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Musical  Boxes 


.  Our  immense  stock  offers  unusual  opportunities  for  selec¬ 
tion.  All  SIZES  and  STYLES  can  be  seen,  from  the  TOY- 
BOX  at  $2.50.  to  the  largest  one  in  piano  style,  playing  over 
100  tunes,  and  costing  from  $2,000  to  $3,000. 

Music-boxes  in  Imitation  rosewood  and  fancy  carved 
cases.  Those  with  celestial  voice,  drums,  bells,  and  cas¬ 
tanets,  quatuor,  organocleide,  and  piccolo  movements  in 
variety.  Specially  line  boxes,  with  several  cylinders  to 
change,  supply  a  great  variety  of  tunes.  MUSICAL  AL¬ 
BUMS,  FANCY  BOXES,  and  MUSICAL  CHAIRS. 

Orders  by  letter  carefully  and  promptly  filled. 

MUSICAL  BOXES  CAREFULLY  REPAIRED. 

We  are  now  ready  to  make  to  order  additional  cylinders, 
with  tunes  of  your  own  selection  ! 

M.  J.  P.VILLARD  &  CO., 

No.  6SO  Broadway,  New  York, 


DENSL0W  &  BUSH’S  “  SAFETY  ”  OIL 

,  WILL,  NOT  EXPLODE ! 

[Stands  a  fire  test  over  150° Fah- 
Irenheit.  We  take  ordinary  Ker- 
Sosene  150°  fire  test,  and  redis- 

- . — till  it  by  our  new  process,  re- 

ttiMtiSBlW  lectins  fully  M  (Benzine  and 
-InorHlUM  )  I  Tar),  the  cause  of  all  Kerosene 
[explosions,  bad  odors,  smoke, 
[etc.  Our  “Safety”  Oil  costs 
Met.  per  hour,  and  a  lighted 
lamp  may  be  upset  and  broken 
[without  fear  of  explosion  or 
[fire.  The  Fire  Underwriters  of 
■  N.  Y.  recommend  its  use  as  a 
protection  to  life  and  property.  For  sale  by  all  grocers, 
druggists,  etc.,  in  the  U.  S.  Extra  inducements  to  dealers 
and  agents.  Address  Denslow  &  Busin  130  Maiden  Lane, 
N.  Y.,  8  Custom  II.  St..  Boston,  Mass.,  31  S.  Calvert  St.,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  51  S.  Water  St„  Chicago,  Ill.,  or  Cleveland,  O, 
P.S.— 5  galls,  expressed  for  $3  to  any  place  where  not  lor  sale. 


WOOD'S  HOUSEHOLD  HAGi> 

»»  ZINE  is  the  largest  and  best  Original  Dollar 
Monthly  in  the  world.  A  $100  Prize  Story  complete  in  every 
number.  Forty  pages  of  other  matter.  Yearly,  $1.  Wood’s 
Pocket  Magnifier  (price  $1.50)  and  the  Magazine  will  he 
mailed  to  any  address  for  $1.50.  Magazine  two  years  m  ad¬ 
vance,  witli  Magnifier,  for  $2.  Prang's  Easter  Morning 
Cliromo  (worth  $3)  and  Magazine  three  years,  for  only  $3. 
Splendid  Premiums  for  Clubs.  Specimen  copy  free. 
Address,  S.  S.  WOOD  &  CO.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. . 


W.  S.  BLUNT, 
COMMISSION  MERCHANT, 
and  Sole  Agent  for 

AMERICAN  PUMP  CO. 

DEPOT 

179  Water  St.,  New  York. 

Address  BOX  1,535,  P.O. 

The  best,  cheapest,  most  power¬ 
ful,  and  easiest  working 
FORCE-PUMP 

in  the  market.  For  Kitchens, 
WellB,  Cisterns,  Tanks,  and  Gar¬ 
den  Carriages.  Having  two  dis¬ 
charge  nozzles,  will  supply  tanks 
from  the  kitchen,  or  allow  of  hose 
being  kept  ready  for  instant  use. 
Price  $12. 

Working  sample  on  exhibition.  Call  and  examine. 

Also,  ANTI-FREEZING  AND  DEEP-WELL  PUMP,  ad¬ 
justable  to  wells  lrom  10  to  100  feet  deep,  also  for  driven 
wells.  Liberal  terms  to  the  trade.  Circulars  sent.  Price  $15. 

Also,  Dealer  in  every  variety  of  Lead  and  Iron  Pipe, 
Suction  and  Leading  Hose  Couplings,  Discharge  Nozzles, 
etc.,  etc. 


MINTON’S  ENCAUSTIC  TILES, 

CARMIIRK  VASES  for  Lawns  and  Gardens, 
Chimney  Tops,  etc. 


MILLER  &  COATES,  279  Pearl-st„  New  York. 


Who  wish  to  secure 
PATENTS  should 
write  to  MUNN  & 
'  CO.,  37  Park  Row, 
New  York, for  Advice  and  Pamphlet,  103  page*,  FREE. 


INVENTORS 


Advertising  Rates. 

TERMS  —  (casli  before  insertion) : 

ITU  ENGLISH  EDITION. 

Ordinary  rages,  $1.50  per  line.  Less  than  4  lines,  $5. 
Open  Pages  (open  without  cutting),  $  %  per  line. 

Last  Page,  and  2 d  and  3d  Cover  Pages— $2.50  per  line 
of  agate  space  for  each  insertion.— Pa^re  next  to  Reading 
Matter  and  Last  Cover  Pape— $ 3.00  per  line  of  agate  space. 

BIN  CJEIEMAN  EDITION. 

Ordinary  Pages,  25  cents  per  line.  Less  than  four  lines, 
$1.00  for  eacli  insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Last  Page,  40  cents  per  line  for  each, 
insertion. 

IN  HEARTH  AND  BBONIE. 


Ordinary  pages,  per  line  (agate  measure) . 40  cents.. 

7th,  19th  and  20th  pages . . . 50  cents. 

Business  Notices . 60  cents,. 

Last  page.  Main  Sheet, . 75  cents. 

Address  all  orders  to 


ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York.. 
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THE  THOROUGH-BRED  STALLION  LEXINGTON.— From  A  Painting  BY  TrOYK— Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


Whatever  may  be  thought  of  liors'e-racing, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  great  utility  of  the  race¬ 
horse.  By  race-horse,  we  do  not  refer  to  the 
modern  trotter,  but  to  the  thorough -bred,  ani¬ 
mal  whose  pedigree  can  be  traced  back  in  an 
unbroken  line  to  its  British  ancestry  and  to  the 
Arabian  horse.  The  thorough-bred  stallion  is  of 
the  greatest  value  in  breeding,  whether  we  raise 
roadsters,  coach  horses,  or  farm  horses,  as  it 
possesses  in  a  wonderful  degree  strength,  en¬ 
durance,  activity,  and  intelligence,  all  of  which 
qualities  it  imparts  to  its  offspring.  When 
farmers  learn  that  it  costs  as  much  to  raise  a 


poor  colt  as  a  good  one,  and  that  the  good  ani¬ 
mal  will  sell  for  several  times  more  than  the 
inferior  one,  thorough-bred  stallions  will  be 
more  in  request.  As  a  typical  specimen,  we 
present  a  portrait  of  Lexington,  considered  by 
judges  as  the  best  race-horse  and  sire  this  coun¬ 
try  lias  ever  produced.  Lexington  was  foaled 
in  1850 ;  was  by  Boston,  dam  Alice  Corneal  by 
Sarpedon.  See  the  Turf  Register.  The  per¬ 
formances  of  his  sire,  Boston,  were  unparal¬ 
leled  in  the  annals  of  the  turf,  and  his  nu¬ 
merous  offspring  were  all  notables,  though 
their  fame  was  eclipsed  by  that  of  Lexington. 


Lexington  is  a  blood  bay,  fifteen  hands  three 
inches  high,  with  fore  and  hind  feet  and  pas¬ 
terns  white.  In  all  points,  his  body  is  considered 
absolute  perfection,  and  in  action  he  is  unsur¬ 
passed.  The  remarkable  performances  of  Lex¬ 
ington  upon  the  turf  are  matters  of  record,  the 
most  noteworthy  of  these  being  his  race  against 
time,  over  the  Metairie  course  at  New  Orleans, 
in  June,  1854,  when  he  ran  four  miles  in  7 
minutes  191  seconds,  wliioh  is  believed  to  be  the 
fastest  ever  made.  Lexington  was  sold  in  1856 
to  the  late  R.  A.  Alexander,  for  $15,000,  and  is 
now  owned  by  A.  J.  Alexander,  Spring  St’n,  Ky. 
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NEW  YORK,  SEPTEMBER,  1871. 

September  should  be  a  comparatively  leisure 
month  on  the  farm.  Wheat,  barley,  and,  this  year, 
oats  are  all  harvested,  and  corn  is  not  yet  ready  to 
cut.  The  principal  steady  work  of  the  month  for 
the  teams  is  to  put  in  the  winter  wheat.  With  us, 
October  and  November  are  the  two  busiest  months 
of  the  year,  and  during  September  it  should  be  our 
aim  not  only  to  get  every  thing  ready,  but  to  anti¬ 
cipate  the  work  as  much  as  possible.  Of  all  the 
summer  and  autumn  months,  the  farmer  is  inex¬ 
cusable  who  does  not  drive  his  work.  Next  month 
it  will  drive  him.  We  doubt  the  economy  of  a 
farmer  taking  a  team  and  going  to  plow  all  day.  A 
hired  man,  or  a  good  boy,  with  a  little  instruction 
and  occasional  assistance,  will  do  this  kind  of  5vork, 
while  there  are  ascore  of  important  things  to  be  done 
that  no  one  can  do  as  well  as  the  farmer  himself. 
Much  of  the  success  of  a  farmer  depends  on  the  good 
judgment  exercised  on  tills  point.  It  is  where  two 
farmers  out  of  three  fail.  They  would  rather  work 
than  think — rather  plow  all  day  than  keep  things  in 
order,  and  attend  to  the  details  as  well  as  the  gen¬ 
eral  direct  ion  of  the  farm.  They  do  things  that  they 
like  to  do ,  and  leave  undone  those  things  which 
they  do  not  like  to  do — or,  what  is  about  t lie  same 
tiling,  they  leave  them  to  the  hired  men.  No  man 
can  succeed  5vho  habitually  adopts  this  course,  for 
the  simple  reason  that,  no  matter  lioiv  industrious 
lie  may  think  himself  to  be,  or  appear  to  others,  lie 
does  not  in  fact  work.  Work  is  doing  something 
that  his  judgment  or  his  conscience  tells  him 
lie  ought  to  do.  If  a  farmer  has  a  particular 
fondness  for  feeding  a  thrashing  machine,  and  does 
not  like  to  attend  to  the  details  of  thrashing,  such 
as  seeing  that  no  grain  is  left  in  the  straw,  or  goes 
over  in  the  chaff;  that  the  horses  are  properly  fed 
and  watered,  and  that  the  outside  horse,  which  lias 
to  travel  farther  than  the  inside  one,  is  allowed  a 
longer  half  of  the  cvener;  that  the  straw  stack  is 
properly  built ;  that  the  boys  are  not  put  to  do  the 
hardest  part  of  the  work,  and  required  to  do  all  the 
running  about  and  wait  on  the  men  besides  ;  the 
farmer,  in  short,  who  shuns  all  thought,  care,  and 
responsibility,  and  devotes  this  l  ime  to  feeding  the 
machine  simply  because  lie  likes  to  do  so,  while  lie 
knows,  or  might  know,  that  lie  ought  to  be  attend¬ 


ing  to  other  tilings,  is  merely  wasting  his  time  and 
strength.  He  is  playing,  not  working.  In  agri¬ 
culture,  as  in  religion,  feeling  is  no  rule  of  duty. 
Happy  he  who,  against  his  inclinations,  does  what 
he  knows  ought  to  be  done ;  happier  still  he  who 
feels  like  doing  it. 


Slinls  about  Work. 

Clover  Seed  will  be  a  light  crop  this  year.  The 
spring  of  1870  was  so  dry,  that  thousands  of  acres 
seeded  down  with  clover  failed  entirely,  and  thou¬ 
sands  more  would  not  have  been  worth  resowing 
for  meadow  or  pasture  had  it  not  been  for  the 
timothy  sown  on  the  land  the  fall  previous.  We 
can  not  expect  a  heavy  crop  of  clover  seed  from 
such  land.  Those  who  have  any  clover  that  will 
yield  even  a  bushel  of  seed  per  acre  would  do  well 
to  gather  it.  With  a  mowing  machine  and  a 
reaper  platform,  cutting  clover  seed  is  expeditiously 
and  cheaply  performed.  Those  who  have  only  a 
mowing  machine,  can  cut  and  gather  a  light  crop 
of  clover  seed  by  making  a  sheet-iron  platform, 
and  attaching  it  to  the  cutter-bar  of  the  mower, 
and  letting  it  drag  on  tlie  ground.  A  man  walks 
behind  the  machine  with  a  rake,  and  keeps  the 
clover  on  the  platform  until  he  has  got  all  it  will 
carry,  when  he  pulls  it  off  into  windrows.  On  a 
wood  mower,  the  sheet-iron  can  be  attached  in  a 
few  minutes.  When  there  is  a  large  growth  of 
clover,  and  comparatively  little  seed  in  it,  it  should 
be  cured  in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve  as  much  nutri¬ 
ment  in  the  clover  as  possible.  We  shall  then  get 
seed  and  hay.  In  this  case,  the  clover  seed  should 
be  cured  in  the  same  way  we  cure  clover  hay.  But 
when  the  fodder  is  of  no  value,  clover  seed  may  be 
allowed  to  lie  exposed  to  the  sun  and  rain  for 
days  or  weeks  without  injury.  In  fact,  it  will 
thrash  all  the  easier  for  such  repeated  wettings 
and  dryings.  When  drawn  in,  however,  it  should 
be  quite  dry,  and  if  there  is  no  barn  room  it  is  better 
to  thrash  it  out  at  once,  as  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  make  a  stack  of  clover  seed  that  will  shed  the 
rain.  If  put  in  a  stack,  it  must  be  thatched. 

Sowing  Winter  'Wheat. — Some  hints  were  given  on 
this  subject  in  the  last  Agriculturist.  On  a  good 
summer  fallow  that  is  mellow  and  moist,  it  will 
make  comparatively  little  difference  whether  the 
seed  is  sown  broadcast  or  put  in  with  a  drill.  But 
after  spring  crops,  on  dry,  cloddy  land,  a  drill  fre¬ 
quently  makes  the  difference  between  a  good  crop 
and  a  poor  one.  If  sown  broadcast,  the  seed  lies 
among  the  dry  clods,  and  much  of  it  will  not  ger¬ 
minate  until  we  have  rain  ;  while  a  drill  can  be  set 
deep  enough  to- deposit  the  seed  in  the  moist  earth 
beneath  the  clods.  And  if  the  drill  is  followed  by 
a  roller  to  break  the  clods,  the  moisture  beneath 
will  be  retained,  and  the  seed  will  germinate  and 
grow,  even  should  no  rain  fall  for  weeks.  Late- 
sown  wheat  requires  more  seed  than  when  sown 
early — say  1%  bushels  per  acre  if  sown  the  first 
week  in  September,  and  two  bushels  the  last  week. 
Much,  however,  depends  on  the  condition  of  tlie 
soil.  On  good,  rich  land,  in  fine  order,  the  5vheat 
tillers  so  much  that  less  seed  is  required.  A  change 
of  seed  is  always  desirable.  As  a  rule,  it  is  believed 
to  be  better  to  get  it  from  a  somewhat  more  south¬ 
ern  latitude,  and  from  poorer  soil. 

Top-Draining  the  T Vheat  Fields  where  needed  is  of 
great  importance,  and  it  is  better  to  do  it  as  soon 
as  (he  wheat  is  sown  than  to  wait  until  the  rains 
come.  There  are  fields  where  it  is  necessary  to 
plow  out  every  dead  furrow,  but  ordinarily  all  that 
need  be  done  is  to  make  furrows  from  the  lower 
parts  of  the  field  where  water  accumulates.  Secure 
a  good  outlet  from  these,  and  the  upper  portions, 
unless  there  are  hollows,  will  not  need  furrowing. 

Artificial  Manure  for  Wheat  will  not  pay  unless 
we  get  §1.50  to  $1.75  per  bushel  for  the  wheat. 
Nitrate  of  soda  at  four  cents  per  pound  is  the 
cheapest  source  of  nitrogen  in  the  market  at  tlie 
present  time,  and  with  wheat  at  $1.75  it  might  be 
used  with  fair  profit.  Sow  100  pounds  per  acre 
when  the  wheat  is  sown,  and  another  100  pounds 
if  need  be  in  the  spring.  On  poor,  sandy  land, 
it  would  be  better  t,o  sow  100  pounds  of  guano 
and  100  pounds  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  in  the  fall. 
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Timothy  Seed  catches  better  when  sown  with  the 
wheat  in  the  fall,  than  when  sown  in  the  spring. 
A  peck  of  seed  per  acre  is  none  too  much,  unless 
clover  is  to  be  sown  in  the  spring;  in  this  case,  we 
prefer  to  sow  four  quarts  of  timothy  in  the  fall, 
and  six  quarts  of  clover  in  the  spring. 

Manure  may  be  drawn  out  on  grass  land  when 
other  work  is  not  pressing.  Spread  it  evenly  as 
fast  as  it  is  drawn,  and  harrow  to  break  lumps. 

Thrashing. — See  hints  for  last  month.  When 
grain  is  safe  in  the  barn,  and  the  space  is  not  want¬ 
ed  for  clover  seed,  the  straw  and  the  grain- will  be 
all  the  better  if  not  thrashed  until  they  are  wanted. 
There  is  little  prospect  of  a  decline  in  prices,  and 
many  reasons  for  anticipating  an  advance.  The 
straw  is  generally  of  good  quality,  and  as  the  hay 
crop  is  short,  it  will  be  unusually  valuable  for  fod¬ 
der.  See  that  it  is  carefully  preserved.  An  extra 
man  in  topping  off  the  stack  will  be  good  economy. 

Peas,  when  affected  with  the  “bug,”  should  be 
fed  out  early.  When  fed  in  September  and  October, 
the  bugs  cause  little  or  no  loss  of  nutriment.  The 
pigs  will  eat  bugs  and  peas  together,  and  enjoy  it. 

Sheep.— With  good  feed,  sheep  will  grow  rapidly 
this  month  and  the  next,  and  lay  up  a  store  of  fat 
and  strength  for  the  winter.  We  are  sorry  to  say, 
however,  that  too  many  farmers  leave  their  sheep 
to  pick  up  a  living  as  best  they  may.  Instead  of 
allowing  all  the  food  they  can  eat  and  assimilate, 
they  are  content  if  they  find  enough  to  keep  them 
alive.  They  thus  lose  all  that  the  sheep  ate,  while 
a  little  additional  food  would  enable  the  sheep  to 
produce  considerable  wool,  mutton,  and  fat.  Bet¬ 
ter,  if  need  be,  give  a  little  hay,  than  let  the  sheep 
go  without  ail  the  food  they  need.  Lambs  espe¬ 
cially  should  be  well  fed.  If  they  scour,  there  is 
nothing  better  than  a  pint  each  of  milk  porridge, 
made  from  fresh  skim-milk  and  wheat  flour.  In 
severe  cases,  ten  or  fifteen  drops  of  laudanum  in  ay 
be  given,  and  repeated  every  five  hours  until  the 
diarrhoea  is  arrested.  Ewes  intended  for  raising- 
early  lambs  for  the  butcher  must  have  extra  good 
feed,  and  the  ram  put  with  them.  There  can  no 
longer  be  any  doubt  that  good,  strong,  common 
Merino  ewes,  crossed  witli  a  Cotswold  or  Leicester 
ram,  will  produce  excellent  lambs  for  the  butcher. 
But  it  is  equally  certain  that  both  ewes  and  lambs 
must  be  well  fed.  That  is  to  say,  the  ewes  should 
have  good  pasture  in  the  fall,  and  good  hay  in  the 
winter ;  or  if  straw  is  fed,  which  is  the  more  profit¬ 
able  plan  on  wheat-growing  farms,  a  little  grain 
must  be  given  in  addition.  The  ram  should  have 
a  pint  of  grain  every  day.  A  long-wooled  lamb 
ram  should  hot  be  allowed  to  serve  more  than  forty 
ewes.  A  yearling  or  two-year-old  will  serve  from 
sixty  to  one  hundred,  according  to  the  length  of 
time,  food,  and  condition. 

Milch  Cows  should  have  good  pasture,  and,  if 
need  be,  a  little  extra  food  to  prevent  them  falling 
off  too  rapidly  in  their  milk.  Contrary  to  general 
opinion,  we  find  in  our  own  experience  that  two 
quarts  of  corn-meal  per  day,  instead  of  drying  up 
the  cow,  will  greatly  increase  the  quantity  of  the 
milk  and  the  richness  of  the  cream. 

Swine. — Pork  is  low,  and  it  is  a  good  time  to  pay 
extra  attention  to  raising  good  pigs,  as  thousands 
of  farmers  will  neglect  their  stock  or  abandon  the 
business.  Fall  pigs  need  extra  food  to  get  them 
strong  for  the  winter.  Fattening  pigs  should  be 
pushed  forward  rapidly  this  month.  If  there  is  not 
much  profit  in  fattening  pork  at  present  prices, 
there  will  be  still  less  if  we  feed  the  pigs  little 
more  than  enough  to  keep  them  alive.  That  farmer 
will  make  the  most  money,  or,  at  any  rate,  lose  the 
least,  who  feeds  the  most  liberally. 

Do  not  he  Discouraged. — If  farmers  are  not  making 
as  much  money  as  they  have  a  right  to  expect — 
and,  as  a  rule,  such  is  the  ease — it  may  be  well  to 
recollect  that  we  ail  anticipated  “hard  times” 
after  the  war.  We  have  certainly  suffered  far  less 
than  we  feared.  Let  us  be  thankful,  and  take  heart 
for  the  future.  The  farmers  are  the  mainstay  of 
the  nation.  If  the  farmers  prosper,  the  nation 
prospers.  If  farmers  suffer,  all  classes  suffer  also. 

We  must  Farm  Better. — Wc  must  aim  to  make 


our  land  cleaner  every  year.  Weeds  are  the  most 
oppressive  tax  we  have.  We  can  not  get  rid  of 
them  at  once.  Keep  fighting,  and  especially  should 
it  be  recollected  that  we  must  make  thorough  work 
as  far  as  we  go.  If  not  entirely  dead,  they  will  grow 
again,  and  we  lose  what  work  we  have  performed. 

Killing  Weeds  Enriches  the  Soil. — This  is  the  key¬ 
note  to  good  farming.  Most  of  our  soils  abound 
in  latent  plant-food.  Stirring  the  soil,  and  expos¬ 
ing  it  to  the  atmosphere,  favors  decomposition,  and 
renders  the  plant-food  available — in  other  words, 
makes  the  land  rich.  The  fall  of  the  year  is  the 
best  time  to  do  much  of  this  work.  And  the  earlier 
we  can  get  at  it,  the  better. 

narrowing  Grass  Land  causes  a  good  many  weed 
seeds  to  germinate,  and  when  the  land  is  plowed 
next  spring  the  plants  will  be  destroyed.  In  some 
cases,  especially  on  light  land,  this  is  a  better  plan 
than  fall  plowing. 

Keep  the  Teams  at  Work. — This  is  our  own  rule. 
We  must  aim  to  distribute  the  work  so  as  not  to 
be  crowded  too  much  at  any  one  time.  It  is  not 
always  best  to  do  work  at  what  may  be  absolutely 
the  best  time,  but  to  do  it  when  you  can  best  afford 
the  time— provided  always  that  it  is  never  done  too 
late.  Any  thing  that  we  have  time  to  do  now  that 
will  lessen  work  in  the  spring  should  be  done,  even 
though  we  gain  nothing  except  being  so  much 
ahead  with  our  work. 

A  Dry  September  affords  -an.  excellent  opportunity 
for  digging  ditches  in  low  land,  and  for  cleaning 
out  and  deepening  those  already  cut.  It  is  also  a 
capital  time  to  throw  up  muck,  and  get  it  ready  for 
hauling  in  the  winter.  Any  of  our  readers  who 
have  some  land  the}7  think  too  low  to  drain,  if  they 
will  commence  at  the  stream,  and  dig  a  ditch 
througji  their  land,  making  the  water  follow  them, 
they  will  probably  be  astonished  at  the  result. 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

September  is  a  month  for  planting,  as  well  ns  a 
month  for  harvesting.  Many  seeds  can  now  be 
sown  to  advantage  for  early  crops  next  spring.  The 
horticulturist  should  always  be  on  the  track  of 
progress.  In  order  to  do  this,  he  needs  to  visit  the 
exhibitions  of  fruits,  flowers,  etc.,  nearest  to  him, 
and  as  many  more  as  practicable.  One  evening  a 
week  can  be  improved  in  visiting  the  farmers’  club, 
if  there  is  one  in  the  neighborhood,  and  profiting 
by  the  experience  of  others.  Standard  works  upon 
different  brunches  of  horticulture  are  valuable  for 
study  or  reference,  even  if  one  is  pretty  well  versed 
in  the  practical  operations  of  the  garden. 

Orcluirtl  and  Nursery. 

In  marketing  fruit  of  all  kinds,  it  will  pay  to  take 
care  not  to  injure  it  by  careless  handling,  for  the 
price  paid  for  a  good  quality  of  fruit  is  much  above 
that  given  for  a  poorly  assorted  and  bruised  article. 
If  fruit  is  to  be  sent  to  a  distant  market,  it  must 
be  picked  while  it  is  firm,  but  still  fully  developed. 

Dried  Fruit. — Commence  to  dry  fruit  as  soon  as 
it  is  fully  matured.  It  will  be  of  use  when  the  season 
for  fresh  fruit  is  over,  and  when  it  is  difficult  to 
procure  a  variety  of  food. 

Trees  set  last  spring  without  any  mulch  around 
them,  will  often  show  signs  of  failing  during 
the  warm  weather  of  autumn.  If  the  soil  around 
them  is  removed  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four 
inches,  and  then  watered  thoroughly,  and  a  heavy 
mulch  applied,  it  will  often  save  them. 

Seed-Beds  are  to  be  shaded  as  directed  last  month, 
and  kept  free  from  weeds. 

Evergreens  may  be  removed  now  as  well  as  in 
spring,  if  care  is  only  used  in  talcing  up  plenty  of 
earth  with  the  roots.  Be  sure  that  the  roots  are 
not  exposed  to  the  sun  or  to  drying  winds,  and 
select,  if  possible,  a  damp,  cloudy  day.  Large  stones 
placed  around  the  trees  are  better  than  stakes  to 
prevent  them  from  being  disturbed  by  heavy  winds. 

Labels. — Provide  new  labels  for  fruit  trees,  where 
the  old  ones  have  become  useless  from  long  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  weather.  Have  a  plan  of  the  orchard 


and  nursery,  so  that  in  case  the  labels  are  lost,  the 
different  varieties  may  be  readily  known. 

Seeds. — Save  peach  and  plum  pits  from  healthy 
trees,  and  bury  them  for  planting  next  spring. 

Plowing.—  If  new  orchards  are  to  be  set  this  fall, 
the  land  ought  to  be  plowed  and  manured,  in  order 
to  provide  the  young  trees  with  a  good  soil,  in 
which  they  can  make  a  rapid  and  healthy  growth. 

MiSclaeia 

It  is  a  good  time  now  to  make  preparations  for 
underdraining  the  garden.  In  a  well-drained  and 
deeply- worked  soil,  the  crops  rarely  suffer  from 
drouth,  and  the  ground  can  always  be  worked  much 
earlier  in  the  spring.  Harvest  all  crops  as  soon  as 
they  are  in  perfection,  and  clear  the  ground  of  all 
weeds  and  rubbish. 

Asparagus. — -If  the  beds  did  not  receive  a  dressing 
of  manure  last  month,  apply  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

Beans. — Shell  Limas,  and  dry  for  use  next  winter ; 
and  string-beans,  prepared  as  for  cooking,  may  be 
packed  in  jars  with  alternate  layers  of  salt. 

Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers. — In  order  to  have  these 
early  next  spring,  sow  the  seeds  in  the  open  ground 
about  the  middle  of  this  month,  and,  when  large 
enough,  prick  out  into  cold-frames.  Keep  the  late 
crop  well  hoed,  and  dust  with  lime  if  the  slug 
makes  its  appearance. 

Corn. — As  soon  as  the  ears  have  been  taken  from 
the  early  sorts,  cut  the  stalks  and  feed  them  to  the 
cattle;  they  make  excellent  food,  and  serve  as  ai 
change  of  diet.  Dry  a  supply  of  corn  for  winter  use. 
Save  a  few  ears  of  the  earliest  and  best  for  seed. 

Cucumbers. — Go  ever  the  vines  every  day,  and 
pick  all'  fruit  of  the  proper  size  for  pickling.  Sweet 
pickles  may  be  made  of  those  which  are  too  large 
for  salting  down. 

Celery. — As  soon  as  the  nights  begin  to  be  cool, 
commence  to  earth  up.  Select  a  time  when  the 
plant  is  dry,  for  if  the  leaves  are  wet  the  stalks  will 
be  likely  to  rust.  Use  care  in  earthing  up,  not  to 
allow  any  particles  of  soil  to  enter  the  center  or 
heart  of  the  plant. 

Endive. — When  the  plants  are  a  foot  across,  tie 
the  leaves  together  at  the  top,  or  cover  the  plant 
with  a  flower-pot  or  a  mat,  to  blanch  it  so  as  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  bitter  taste  which  it  otherwise  has. 

Kale. — Sow  the  variety  known  as  the  German 
Green,  which  will  stand  our  winters. 

Manure. — Every  thing  in  and  around  the  garden 
that  can  be  converted,  into  manure  must  bo  saved 
and  composted  with  stable  manure.  Where  there 
is  peat  near  by,  dig  out  for  the  compost  heap.  Land 
for  early  spring  crops  is  better  if  manured  in  the  fall. 

Melims. — Turn  the  fruit  so  as  to  ripen  both  sides  • 
when  ripe,  the  stem  parts  readily.  Place  the  fruit 
on  ice  a  few  hours  before  eating. 

Onions. — Harvest  as  soon  as  the  tops  fall  down, dry 
thoroughly,  and  spread  them  in  a  dry,  cool  place. 

Radish. — Sow  the  Chinese  Rose-colored  this 
month  ;  it  will  keep  all  winter. 

Spinach. — Sow  in  15-inch  drills  ;  thin  and  weed 
as  soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — Move  the  vines  occasionally,  to 
prevent  their  rooting.  The  larger  tubers  may  be 
carefully  removed,  and  the  others  allowed  to  grow. 

Squashes. — Destroy  all  insects  as  fast  as  they  ap¬ 
pear.  Remove  the  old  vines  of  the  early  summer 
sorts.  Allow  the  vines  of  the  winter  varieties  to 
root  freely  at  the  joints. 

Tomatoes. — Keep  the  .superfluous  growth  cut 
away,  and  give  the  vines  a  support  of  some  kind, 
if  nothing  more  than  a  heap  of  brush.  Destroy  the 
large  green  “  worm  ”  which  is  fouud  upon  the  vines 
abundantly  this  month.; 

Turnips. — Hoe  the  Ruta-bagas  often.  Sow  the 
round  early  sorts  early  this  month. 


I-Vioit  Garden. 

Blackberries. — After  the  fruit  has  been  picked,  re¬ 
move  the  old  canes,  and  cut  out  all  but  two  or 
three  of  the  new  ones.  Never  allow  the  new  canes 
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to  grow  more  than  six  feet  high ,  and  keep  the  side 
branches  cut  hack  to  eighteen  inches. 

Currants. — Remove  all  suckers,  and  keep  the 
rows  free  from  weeds. 

Crapes. — The  prospects  of  the  grape  crop  this 
year  are,  in  most  localities,  very  good,  and  plenty 
of  boxes  and  baskets  must  be  provided  for  market¬ 
ing  the  fruit.  Five-pound  boxes  are  preferable. 

Fears. — Gather  the  early  varieties  as  soon  as  they 
are  matured,  and,  if  intended  for  home  use,  allow 
them  to  ripen  upon  shelves  in  the  fruit-room  ;  this 
greatly  increases  their  flavor  and  juiciness. 

Raspberries. — Tie  up  the  new  canes  to  stakes, 
after  cutting  out  all  but  three  or  four,  and  shorten 
the  laterals.  G've  the  plants  a  dressing  of  stable 
manure,  spnAed  under. 

Strawberries. — Plants  started  in  pots  may  be  set 
out  at  any  time  during  this  month,  but  it  is  better 
to  wait  until  spring  for  general  planting.  Keep  all 
runners  cut  where  the  plants  are  grown  in  hills, 
and  give  the  plants  a  good  mulch  of  hajr,  after  a 
dressing  of  manure  has  been<applied. 


Flower-Garden  and  Lawn. 

If  a  good  collection  of  annuals  were  planted, 
they  will  be  making  a  good  sVow  now.  Asters, 
Balsams,  Double  Zinnias,  etc.,  arc  very  fine  autumn 
bloomers.  All  weeds  must  be  destroyed  as  soon  as 
they  appear. 

Bulbs. — Set  the  spring  and  early  summer  flower¬ 
ing  bulbs  late  this  month  or  early  next  month.  If 
new  varieties  are  to  be  purchased,  order  early,  as  it 
often  happens  that  a  dealer’s  stock  runs  low  later 
in  the  season. 

Chrysanthemums. — Pot  a  few  plants  for  flowering 
in  the  house ;  place  in  the  shade  for  a  few  days  ; 
thin  out  the  weaker  shoot's,  and  stimulate  with  a 
little  manure  water. 

Dahlias. — If  not  kept  Med  to  stakes,  the  stalks 
are  easily  broken  by  winds.  Remove  all  flowers  as 
soon  as  they  have  passed  their  prime,  and  all  im¬ 
perfect  buds. 

Gladioluses. — Keep  tied  to  stakes,  and  when  they 
have  done  flowering,  cut  away  the  flower-stalks. 

Lawns. — Remove  all  weeds,  as  recommended  last 
month,  and  mow  occasionally.  Where  there  are 
bare  places,  sow  grass-seed  in  time  to  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  autumn  rains. 

Perennials  and  Biennials. — Sow  seeds  this  month 
in  well-prepared  beds,  and  keep  free  from  weeds. 

Potted  Plants.—  As  soon  as  the  nights  begin  to  be 
cold,  remove  to  the  house,  after  washing  the  pots 
and  pulling  out  all  weeds. 

Seeds. — Continue  to  gather  seeds  as  fast  as  they 
ripen,  and  before  the  wind  has  scattered  them. 


Greenhouse  and  Window  Plants. 

All  alterations  and  additions  should  be  finished 
by  this  time,  as  a  sudden  fijost  is  liable  to  injure 
many  of  the  plants  which  have  been  set  out  in  the 
flower-garden  and  ornamental  grounds.  See  that 
there  is  a  good  supply  of  coal,  potting  earth,  and 
other  articles  needed  during  the  winter.  Remove 
all  tender  plants  to  the  greenhouse  as  soon  as  the 
nights  becomo  eool. 

Annuals. — Sow  seeds  in  boxes  or  pans  for  winter 
flowering. 

Bulbs.—  Pot  all  tender  greenhouse  bulbs  like  the 
Cyclamen,  OxaKs,  etc.,  the  latter  par-t  of  the  month. 

Callus. — Rc-pot  Callas  after  dividing  them,  and 
give  them  a  rich,  turfy  soil,  which  is  particularly 
adapted  to  their  growth. 

rotting. — Commence  potting  the  tender  plants 
which  were  bedded  out  during  the  summer,  ana 
plants  which  are  to  be  used  for  pr.opagatiug  from. 

Callings. — Prepare  a  quantity  of  cuttings  for  a 
supply  of  early  plants  in  the  spring. 


A  Remedy  for  si  Ilsird-milUing' 

Cow. — Ed.  Skinner,  Middletown,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y., 
gives  a  remedy  fora  hard-millclng  cow,  as  follows:  He 


makes  four  wooden  pegs  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long, 
of  a  proper  shape  and  thickness  to  enter  the  orifice  of  the 
teat  and  distend  it  somewhat.  These  are  greased,  and 
when  the  cow  has  been  milked,  the  pegs  are  inserted 
carefully,  and  allowed  to  remain.  The  constant  disten¬ 
sion  of  the  teat  enlarges  the  orifice  gradually,  and  the  cow 
will  be  more  easily  milked.  When  the  teat  is  so  obstruct¬ 
ed  that  the  milk  spatters  about,  a  small  quill  is  insert¬ 
ed  in  that  teat  at  milking  time,  and  the  milk  is  drawn  in 
a  regular  stream. — These  suggestions  seem  practicable, 
and  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  if  on  trial  they  are  found 
to  accomplish  the  results  aimed  at.  * 

- - - - - -  O  - - - - - 

Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
Aug.  16, 1811,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  TUB  NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flonr.  Wheat.  Corn,  Bye.  Bariev.  Oats. 
‘16  days  this  m’tli.312,000  2,' 736,000  4,117,000  37,000  16,l00  941,000 
27  days  last  m'tli.380,000  2,911,008  3,415.000  51,000  311,000  815,000 

Sai.es.  Flonr.  Wheat.  Corn.  line.  Bariev.  Oats. 

26  days  this  in’th.304,000  3,128,000  4,037,000  178,000  11,400  1,319,000 
27 days  last  in’tli.343, 000  3,436,000  2,225,000  59,000  6,8001,371,000 

li.  Comparison  with,  same  period  at  this  lime  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flonr.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Bariev.  Oats. 

26  days  1871 . 312,000  2,736,000  4,117,000  37,000  16,100  941,000 

27  days  1870 . 296,000  2,869,000  1,574,000  '  9,000  59,0003,191,000 

Sai.es.  Flonr.  Wheat.  Corn.  Ki/e.  Barley.  Oats. 

26  days  1871... 301,000  3,128,000  4.037,000  178,000  11,400  1,319,000 

27  days  1870. .  .468,000  4,143,000  1,831,000  38,500  5,100  1,573,000 

3.  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  Aug.  10. 

Flonr.  Wheat.  .Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

153  6,341,032  71,399  81,797  10,764 

57  220,647  65,734  11,205 

9,099,803  1,537,077  72,811  42,727 

3,209,204'  4,903,872  153,093  -  40,643 

'.in  in  store  at  New  Y 
Corn, 
bush. 


1871 . 

...1,095,079  1 

1870 . 

...1,069,227  1 

1809 . 

. 812,764  1 

1868 . 

. 575,091 

4. 

Stock  of  gn 
Wheat, 

1871. 

hush. 

Aug.  11... 

....  397,516 

July  10.. . 

June  12.. 

.  230,350 

May  9.... 

.  283,700 

April  10.. . 

_  811,871 

March  13. 

.  .1,523,785 

Feb.  13... 

. 2,203.677 

Jan.  16... 

1870. 

. 3,685,116 

Dec.  15... 

. 3,060,762 

Nov.  9... 

. 2,092,900 

Oct.  10... 

. 1,809,921 

Sept.  12... 

. 1,387,487 

Aug.  8... 

. 1,438,876 

500,397  2,085,137  231,129 

400,400  2,125,000  - 

184,803  1,679,658  237,453 
107,474  1,053,079  130,881 
106,101  091,766  119,046 


5. 

Receipts  at  head  of  tide-water  at  Albany  each  sea - 

son 

to  Aug.  7 

th  : 

Flour. 

IT heat. 

Corn. 

Rye.  Bariev.  Oats. 

bbls. 

bush. 

husli. 

bush. 

bush.  bush. 

1871.. 

. 123,500 

6,409,000 

9,895,000 

57,900 

40.400  1,104,800 

1870... 

. 170,100 

7,097,600 

1,454,000 

279,100 

90.900  1,572,500 

1S69. . , 

_ 189,000 

7,350,000 

2,600,100 

217.100 

11,800  1,737,600 

1808. . 

. 121,400 

5,073,900 

8.226.000 

159,600 

326.500  4,359,200 

1867.. 

.  64,700 

316,400 

5,682,700 

126,200 

35,100  1,646,200 

Current  Wholesale  Prices. 

July  17. 


Price  op  Gold  . . 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  State 

Super  to  Extra  Southern _ 

Extra  Western  . 

Extra  Genesee . 

Superfine  Western . 

Rye  Flour  . 

Corn-Meal.  . 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White.. 
All  kinds  of  Red  ami  Amber 


113% 

$4  60  @  6  50 


@10  25 
©  9  75 
@  S  75 
-  —  ©  5  15 
4  00  ©  5  50 
3  40  @  4  15 
1  45  @  1  70 
1  30  @  1  52 


5  13 

5  40 

6  50 
4  60 


Aug.  16. 

113% 

$4  40  ©  6  25 

4  90  "  ‘  ‘ 

5  00 
G  30 
4  40 


©  9  50 
©  9  00 
©  8  25 
-  -  -  @  5  00 
3  85  @5  00 


3  SO 
1  45 
1  30 


„  4  15 
@  1  65 
@  1  51 


Corn— Yellow . 

.  72  @ 

74 

71  @  82 

Mixed  . . 

67  @ 

72 

67  ©  69% 

Oats— Western . 

.  G4%@ 

70 

35  @  51 

State  . 

67% 

Nominal. 

Rye  . 

1  12 

75  ©  85 

Barley . 

Nominal. 

Hay— Bale  ?!  100  fts  . 

1  45 

1  15  ©  1  65 

Straw,  ?)  100  fts . 

1  65 

60  @  1  20 

21  @  21% 
7  ©  13 

65  ©  75 

10%@  n 

3  75  ©  4  50 


Cotton— Middlings,  V  ft  ... 

Hops— Crop  oi  l 870.  ?<  lb . 

Feathers— Live  Geese,  ft. 

Seeh— Clover,  18  ft  . 

Timothy,  bushel .  _  . 

Flax,  V  bushel .  2  40 

Sugar— Brown,  ?!  ft  .  8%@ 

Molasses.  Cuba,  Jflgal. .  20  © 

Coffee—  Rio  (Gold,  in  bond).  10J 4© 
Tohacco,  Kentucky,  &c„  ?<ft.  6  @ 

Seed  Leaf,  18  ft .  12  @ 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,?!  ft.  50  © 

Domestic,  pulled,  ¥  ft .  37  @ 

California,  unwashed, .  23  © 

Tallow,  y  lb  .  9  @ 

Oil-Cake— 18  ton  .  40  00  ©42  50 

Fork — Mess,  ?!  barrel .  11  75  @15  05 

Prime,  18  barrel  . 12  00  @13  00 


2  50 
10% 
45 
13% 
12 
70 
70 
55 
40 
9% 


8  00  @12  50  8 


1821© 

15  © 

65  @ 

10%@ 

4  00 
2  05  _ 

8%@ 

20  © 

10%@ 

6  @ 

12  © 

50  @ 

S8  © 

23  @ 

8%@  9% 

39  00  @42  50 
IS  50  @13  G>% 
10  75  @11  00 
00  ©12  50 


19% 

25 

11 
4  50 

10% 

45 

IS* 

70 

70 

65 

40 


Beef— Plain  mess . 

Lard,  in  tres.  &  barrels,  18  ft. 

Butter— State,  ?'<  ft . 

Western,  18  ft  . 

Cheese  . 

Beans— 18  bushel . 

Peas— Canada,  free,?!  bu.... 

Eons— Fresh.  18  dozen  . 

Poultry—  Live  Fowls . 

Turkevs,  18  ft  . .• . 

Geese,?!  pair . 

Ducks,  ?!  pair . 

Potatoes,  ?t  bbl . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  18  bbl . 

CABnAOES— ?!  100 . 

Broom  -corn—' 18  ft . 

Appi.es—?!  barrel . 

Peaches—?!  basket . 

Pears—?)  crate . 

Gold  lias  been  moderately  active  since  our  last,  with 
11D/,(§H12%  as  the  extreme  quotations,  closing,  August 


9%@ 

11 

8%@ 

9% 

13 

© 

32 

13 

© 

32 

13 

@ 

27 

10 

© 

2.5 

6 

@ 

12 

6 

© 

11 

1  00 

©  3  75 

62 

@  3  SO 

1  25 

©  1  35 

1  30 

©  1  35 

16 

@ 

21 

19 

© 

23 

18 

@ 

19 

17 

© 

20 

18 

© 

19 

18 

© 

20 

1  50 

©  2  00 

1  75 

©  3  00 

75 

@ 

90 

75 

@  1 

12 

2  50 

@  3  00 

1  00 

©  2  00 

— 

@ 

— 

— 

© 

_ 

3  00 

@ 

5  00 

4  50 

@  8  50 

4 

© 

8 

4 

© 

8 

2  50 

©  4  50 

1  75 

@  3  00 

— 

© 

— 

50 

©  1  50 

— 

@ 

i'i — . 

1  00 

©  5 

50 

15,  at  llgjk . . . .  The  arrivals  of  Breadstuffs  have  been  very 
liberal  during  the  month,  and  as  receivers  have  been  free 
sellers,  prices  have  generally  declined,  influenced,  to 
some  extent,  by  higher  rates  on  ocean  freight.  Toward 
the  close,  Flour,  Corn,  and  Rye  showed  more  firm¬ 
ness,  with  a  livelier  inquiry  reported.  Wheat  left  off 
heavily  ;  Oats  unusually  depressed  and  unsettled,  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  large  offerings  of  new,  which  are  not  com¬ 
ing  to  market  in  very  desirable  order.  Rye  closed 
strong,  on  a  good  export  call  for  new-crop  Western,  of 
which  considerable  sales  have  been  made  for  forward  de¬ 
livery.  Barley  has  been  altogether  nominal _ Provis¬ 

ions  have  been  quoted  lower,  on  a  more  extensive  offer¬ 
ing  of  stock  and  a  comparatively  moderate  demand... 
Cotton  has  been  less  active  and  quoted  cheaper.... A 
moderate  inquiry  has  been  noted  for  Domestic  Fleece 
Wool,  mostly  for  the  lower  grades,  at  previous  quota¬ 
tions.  Domestic  Pulled  has  been  scarce  and  wanted  at 
decidedly  firmer  rates.  Texas  and  California  Wool  lias 
been  selling  moderately  at  former  figures.  Foreign  Wool, 
especially  Cape,  has  attracted  much  more  attention, 
chiefly  from  buyers  for  manufacturing  purpsses,  at  strong 
and  buoyant  prices.  Holders  of  most  kinds  of  stock 

have  been  very  confident  in  their  views _ Hops  have 

been  in  better  request  and  quoted  decidedly  higher,  in¬ 
fluenced,  in  part,  by  the  less  favorable  English,  as  well 
as  home,  crop  reports _ Tohacco  has  attracted  less  at¬ 

tention  within  our  previous  range  of  prices. 

IYew  York  Livestock  Markets. 

week  ending  Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tol'l. 

28,565  26.792  66,046 
30,229  23.979  65.060 
30,000  23,685  64,430 
27,861  21,386  57,906 

-  28,553  18,983  58,793 

14,488  115,213  114,825  312,235 
12,301  110,163  108,428  263,716 


July  17t.h . 

...  7.435 

74 

3,180 

•Tilly  24 til . 

91 

2,49.5 

.July  31st . 

56 

2,563 

August  7th . 

. . .  5,978 

93 

2,583 

August  14  tli . 

...  7,498 

92 

3,662 

Total  in  »  Weeks.. 

. .37,302 

406 

14,488 

do  forprev.  4  IPceL-s  32,198 

326 

12,301 

Beeves.  Cows.  Calves. 
,460  81  2,S98 


Average  per  Week... 

do.  do.  last  Month _ 8,049  81 

do.  do.  prev's  Month — 6,779  84 

Average  per  BW-,  1870  .  6,817  97 

do.  do.  do.  1868.  6,275  92 

do.  do.  do.  1868  5,733  105 

do.  do.  do.  1867.  5,514  61 

do.  do.  do.  1866  .  5,748  94 

do.  do  do.  1S65  .  5,255  113 

Total  in  1SG9 . 326,280  4.827 

Total  in  1868 . 208,123  5,466 

Total  ill  1867 .  293.832  3,369 

Total  in  1866. .  298.880  4.S85 

Total  in  1865 .  270,271  6,161 

Total  ill  ISO! .  267,609  7,603 


3,075 

3,968 

2,240 

1,752 

1,588 

1,320 

1,200 

1,500 

91,037 


Sheep. 

29,043 

27,616 

19,801 

28,151 

28,836 

27.182 

22,154 

20,000 

16,091 

1,499,509 


Swine. 

22,965 

27.107 
20,800 

17.108 
15,348 
18,809 
20,605 
13,000 
11.023 

70S, 199 
978,061 


82,571  1,413,479 

69,911  1,174,154  1,102,643 

62.420  1,010,000  672,000 

71,991  836.733  573,190 

75,621  782,462  660,277 


Beef  Cattle. — The  supply  has  been  quite  large  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  five  weeks,  though  less  than  for  the  previous 
month.  With  many  people  out  of  town  during  mid¬ 
summer,  and  peaches  and  other  fruits  abundant,  less  beef 
is  consumed.  Texan  cattle  have  not  come  forward  as 
freely  as  anticipated,  the  first  shipments  losing  money. 
They  arc  now  increasing  in  quantity.  The  average 
quality  of  the  receipts  is  fair,  and  trade,  lias! been  some¬ 
what  uniform,  the  close  being  marked  with  some  firm¬ 
ness,  though  the  average  decline  for  the  month  is  nearly 
% c.  I?  lb.  As  a  general  thing,  the  business  of  late  has 
beev  unsatisfactory  to  shippers. 

Below  we  give  the  range  of  prices,  average  price,  and 
figures  at  which  large  lots  were  sold  : 

July  17th,  ranged  6  @12%c.  Large  sales  10%©ll%c.  Av.  11% 
July  24th,  do.  8  @13  c.  do.  do.  11  @12  c.  do.  11% 

July  31st,  do.  G%@13  c.  do.  do.  10  @11  c.  do.  10% 

August  7th,  do.  8  @12%c.  do.  do.  10%©ll%e.  do.  11 

Aug.  14th,  do.  8%@.12%c.  dp.  do.  11  @12  c.  do.  11% 

JJIllcl*  Cows. — With  a  fair  supply  of  cows  coming 
forward  to  keep  up  the  flow  of  milk  at  a  time  when  it  is 
in  most  request,  the  market  lias  ruled  heavy,  and  low 
rates  have  generally  obtained.  Some  miserably  poor  cows 
have  been  sent  in  for  sale.  They  only  brought  $30 
$35  each,  what  are  generally  termed  common  selling  at 
$40  @  $55,  fair  to  good  at  $00  @  $70,  and  prime  to  ex¬ 
tras  at  $75  @  $80 . Calves. — Receips  continue  quite 

liberal ;  l>Ht  many  of  those  now  sent  in  arc  known  as 
“grass  calves,”  generally  sold  by  the  head,  at  $8  $0 

each,  or  4 'Ac.  @  514c.  $  lb.  Prices  have  latterly  ad¬ 
vanced  about  lc.  $  lb.,  and  the  demand  is  good.  Or¬ 
dinary  milk  veals  are  quoted  at  G*4c.©7’,4c  ;  fair  to  prime, 

8c.(gl0c.  ;  and  only  extras  reach  914c.  (a)  10c . Slieop 

and  Lambs. — Arrivals  are  increasing,  as  is  usual  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  The  greatest  increase  is  in 
lambs.  Fat  sheep  are  scarce  and  wanted.  Butchers  are 
accustomed  to  use  a  portion  of  the  loose  fat  of  old  sheep 
in  setting  off  thin  lambs  upon  the  hooks.  This  makes 
the  former  in  special  request,  and  6c.  is  readily  obtained 
for  those  weighing  85@.90  lbs.  Some  of  100  lbs.  and 
upwards  arc  selling  at  G J£e.@0Fc.  Thin  sheep  and  poor 
lambs  go  slowly.  The  bulk  of  the  sheep  are  now  coming 
from  Ohio,  with  many  lambs  from  Canada.  Poo'r 
shcop  sell  at  4J4c.©5%c. ;  fair  to  good,  5l4c.®Gc.,  and 
prime  to  extras,  G%c.@fi!4c.  Lambs  sell  at  Gc.@,7J£c. ; 
few  choice,  8c Sivine.— There  has  boon  a  little  fall¬ 
ing  off  in  receipts,  and  some  fluci, virion  in  prices — first  a 
decline,  then  an  advar.re,  ...a  now  an  easier  feeling 
again.  Live  hogs  aro  quoted  at  5Ijjc.@5%c.  ;  dressod,  at 
G%c.@7%c.  The  market  closes  heavy. 
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containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  -want  of  space  elsewhere. 


Postage  13  Dents  a  Year  im  Ad¬ 
vance.  —The  postage  on  the  American  Agriculturist 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  and  Territories,  paid  in 
advance ,  is  3  cents  a  quarter,  12  cents  a  year.  If  not  paid 
in  advance,  twice  these  rates  may  he  charged. 

Blow  to  ISeiait : — Claeclts  oia  IVew- 

York  Ranks  or  Rankers  are  best  for  large  sums  ; 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judd  Sc  Co. 

Post-Office  Money  Orders  may  be  obtain¬ 
ed  at  nearly  every  county-seat,  in  all  the  cities,  and  in 
many  of  the  large  towns.  We  consider  them  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  best  means  of  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  less, 
as  thousands  have  been  sent  to  ns  without  any  loss. 

58egis  tei-e«l  Letters,  nndertlie  new 
system,  which  went  into  effect  Oct.  1,  1868,  are  a  very 
safe  means  of  sending  small  sums  of  money  where  P.  O. 
Money  Orders  cannot  be  easily  obtained.  Observe ,  the 
Registry  fee,  as  well  as  postage,  must  be  paid  in  stamps  at 
the  office  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  will  be  liable 
to  be  sent  to  the  Dead-Letter  Office.  Buy  and  affix  the 
stamps  both  for  postage  and  registry,  put  in  the  money ,  and 
seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of  the  postmaster',  and  take  his 
receipt  for  it.  Letters  thus  sent  to  us  are  at  our  risk. 

Special  Notice.— Communications  giving 
or  asking  for  information  are  always  acceptable.  These 
should  always  be  accompanied  by  the  name  of  the  wri¬ 
ter.  The  name  will  not  be  published  whenever  there  is 
indicated  a  desire  that  it  be  withheld.  Writers  may 
choose  any  signature  they  please,  but  we  must  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  the  real  name.  We  are  nnder  no  obligation 
to  return  rejected  manuscripts.  Where  stamps  are  sent 
for  their  return,  we,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  try  to  send 
them  back.  Writers  should  retain  copies  of  articles 
which  they  consider  valuable,  as,  witli  the  best  intentions 
in  the  world,  we  may  not  be  able  to  return  them  if  called 
for  after  the  lapse  of  considerable  time. 

“  Will  Gas  Lime  Drive  away  In¬ 
sects  ?  ” — We  fear  not.  But  it  is  worth  trying.  An 
Illinois  fanner  writes  us  :  “A  person  near  Chicago  has 
been  experimenting  with  different  substances  on  potato- 
bugs,  and  claims  to  have  found  in  gas  lime  a  specific  that 
will  not  only  banish  the  potato-bug,  but  all  other  insects. 

I  propose  to  try  it  next  year  on  my  spring  wheat  as  a 
preventive  to  chinch-bugs.”  We  would  spread  it  on  the 
land  this  fall,  and  either  plow  and  harrow  it  in;  or,  if 
necessary,  let  it  lie  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  all  winter. 
In  this  way,  if  not  applied  in  excessive  quantity,  there 
will  be  no  danger  of  its  injuring  the  wheat. 

Manure  a  Kennedy  for  tlie  Oiimcli- 
Rug  in  Wlieat. — Mr.  John  T.  Lawrence,  of  Lee  Co., 
Ill.,  writes  that  he  hears  many  complaints  of  the  damage 
done  by  chinch-bugs  this  season  to  the  spring  wlieat.  “  My 
own  wheat,”  he  says,  “  has  escaped,  and  is  a  better  crop 
in  quality  than  I  have  raised  for  many  years,  which  I  at¬ 
tribute  to  a  liberal  application  of  manure  plowed  in  last 
fall.  Seed  sown  March  11th.  The  land  is  a  sandy  bluff, 
sloping  to  Rock  River,  the  ridge  being  crowned  by  a  row 
of  Indian  mounds,  from  which  we  have  taken  bones, 
arrow-heads,  pottery,  etc.  Such  soil,  being  dry  and  light, 
is  just  suited  to  the  chinch-bug.  Some  years  ago  I 
sowed  a  piece  in  wheat  which  had  been  heavily  manured 
for  corn,  and  it  was  the  only  wheat  in  the  neighborhood 
which  escaped.  A  small  portion  not  manured  was 
destroyed  by  them,  the  line  of  their  ravages  being  dis¬ 
tinctly  marked.”  This  is  an  interesting  experiment,  and 
well  worthy  the  consderation  of  onr  Western  readers. 
When  the  midge  made  such  havoc  with  the  wheat  crop  of 
Western  New  York  fifteen  years  ago,  similar  effects  of  an 
application  of  manure  on  dry  land  were  frequently  ob¬ 
served.  It  may  be  that  the  insects  do  as  much  damage 
on  the  manured  crop  as  on  that  unmanured  ;  hut  if  we 
had  a  piece  of  land  rich  enough  to  produce  35  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre,  and  another  piece  adjoining  only  rich 
enough  to  produce  10  bushels,  and  the  insects  destroyed 
5  bushels  per  acre  from  both  crops,  we  should  get  30 
bushels  per  acre  from  one  piece,  and  only  5  bushels  from 
the  other.  Practically,  the  insects  might  ho  said  to  have 
nearly  destroyed  one  crop,  and  to  have  done  little  dam¬ 
age  to  the  other,  while,  in  point  of  fact,  they  destroyed 
just  as  much  wheat  on  the  rich  land  as  on  the  poor  land. 

CofSiiBiosi  Sense  in  s!a«  lionise- 
bold  is  the  title  of  a  work  by  Marion  Harland,  which  is 


publish  by  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  Price  $2.  Mrs. 
Harland  is  widely  known  as  a  writer  of  fiction,  and  one 
might  expect  to  find  her  quite  out  of  her  sphere  as  the  au¬ 
thor  of  a  work  upon  such  a  matter-of-fact  subject  as  domes¬ 
tic  economy.  Whoever  prejudges  the  work  in  this  way 
will  make  a  great  mistake,  for  a  more  practical,  “  common- 
sense  ”  household  book  than  this  we  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen.  The  recipes,  so  far  as  we  have  had  occasion 
to  test  them,  are  excellent ;  and  the  whole  work  hears 
the  evidence  of  having  been  written  by  one  who  lias 
“  been  there.”  The  chapters  about  “  Servants,”  “Com¬ 
pany,”  “The  Sick-Room,”  and  others,  are  full  of  sound 
sense,  capitally  put.  It  is  not  often  that  we  meet  with  a 
work  that  we  can  commend  so  heartily. 

Da'illiiig-  Seed. — A  new  subscriber,  Clarks- 
ton,  U.  T.,  is  anovicc  at  farming,  and  wants  information 
about  drills  and  drilling  seed. — Drills  are  of  great  variety, 
but  yet  nearly  all  are  constructed  on  the  same  principle. 
They  can  be  drawn  by  a  two-horse  team,  and  will  sow 
about  ten  acres  of  grain  in  a  day,  depositing  the  seed  at  a 
depth  of  three  inches  beneatli  the  surface,  more  or  less, 
as  desired.  Economy  of  seed  and  a  better  stand  of  grain 
are  among  the  advantages  gained  by  the  use  of  drills.  Our 
advertising  columns  contain  the  names  of  makers  of  drills 
who  would  gladly  send  a  descriptive  circular  to  our  cor¬ 
respondent  on  being  asked  for  one. 

Wire  Eeraees. — W.  H.  Barnes,  Anderson 
Co.,  Kansas,  says  a  two-wire  fence  would  lie  of  doubtful 
value.  lie  makes  a  three-wire  fence,  the  lowest  wire  18 
to  20  inches  from  the  ground,  the  others  placed  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  12  o  14  inches.  Thus  the  fence  will  be  four  feet 
high  or  something  less,  hut  sufficient  to  turn  stock  of  any 
kind.  Posts  reed  to  he  one  rod  apart,  and  between  the 
posts  stakes  to  prevent  the  wires  from  spreading. 

Mauageincut  of  Tiinler  ILantls  In 
Illinois.  —A  subscriber  (Iroquois  Co.,  Ill.)  lias  150  acres 
of  timber  land  which  he  wants  to  make  the  most  of,  and 
asks  how  he  must  manage  it.  All  brush  and  undergrowth 
must  he  kept  down.  If  the  trees  are  small,  they  may  he 
permitted  to  stand  six  feet  apart  until  they  begin  to  get 
too  tail,  then  one  half  may  he  cut  out  and  disposed  of  and 
the  rest  will  increase  in  size.  In  a  few  years  another 
thinning  will  be  necessary,  to  he  continued  until  each  tree 
occupies  a  square  rod  of  space.  In  twenty-five  years  eacli 
of  these  trees  will  probably  contain  half  a  cord  of  wood, 
or  from  six  to  eight  posts,  so  that  their  value  will  be  con¬ 
siderable.  During  these  years  the  ground  may  be  sown 
with  orchard  grass  and  some  white  clover,  and  pastured. 

Clover  witli  Corn. — A.  G.  Kirk,  Dickin¬ 
son  Co.,  Kansas,  says  he  saw  in  Columbus  County,  Ohio, 
last  April,  a  fine  stand  of  clover  in  a  corn  stubble,  and  on 
inquiry  found  the  owner  of  the  land  was  in  the  habit  of 
sowing  clover  seed  when  he  worked  the  corn  the  last 
time,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  manure  for  the  crop  of 
oats,  or  barley,  or  wlieat,  which  was  to  follow.  This 
farmer  evidently  was  one  of  the  progressive  sort,  who  be¬ 
lieves  in  putting  all  he  can  on  the  land.  We  have  done 
the  same,  pasturing  the  clover  with  sheep,  and  had  a  good 
crop  of  wheal  after  it. 

r:iss  lor  Mountain  in  Yew 

Jersey. — A  subscriber  asks  which  is  the  best  grass  for 
mountain  land  in  the  north-west  part  of  New  Jersey.  Wc 
have  seen  in  Sussex  and  Warren  Counties  (which  com¬ 
prise  the  district  referred  to)  as  fine  timothy  and  clover 
as  we  have  seen  anywhere,  and  we  do  not  think  these 
could  he  changed  with  any  benefit.  Where  timothy  and 
clover  will  thrive,  we  do  not  know  of  any  more  valuable 
substitute,  though  we  might  propose  to  add  some  blue- 
grass,  which  also  thrives  in  that  locality,  as  a  help  to  the 
pasture. 

M'lie  Extensive  Koollng  Works  of 

H.  W.  Johns,  which  were  burned  July  26tli,  are  being  re¬ 
built  of  iron,  on  a  larger  scale  than  before,  and  will  he 
completed  by  the  time  this  paper  goes  to  press.  His 
business  of  manufacturing  Asbestos  Roofing  lias  in¬ 
creased  very  rapidly,  the  demand  this  season  having 
exceeded  the  manufacturing  facilities.  The  enlargement 
of  his  factory  will  enable  him  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  his  customers. 

Fsirm  DSsate. — Asa  Hartshorn,  Ashtabula  Co., 
O.,  sends  us  a  model  of  a  farm  gate  very  neatly  gotten  up, 
hut  unfortunately  the  patent-right  men  have  a  claim  on 
that  gate.  There  is  a  patent  on  it  for  the  right  to  manu¬ 
facture  and  use,  for  which  parties  have  been  to  our 
knowledge  charged  two  dollars.  It  is  hardly  safe  to  make 
or  use  any  gate  that  operates  by  means  of  rollers,  as  they 
are  all  subject  to  one  or  more  patents. 


Stoj»|»iE8g-  si  SHess  flVoEai  Silting. — 

J.  E.  Smith,  Durham,  N.  II.,  writes :  “  I  was  quite  amused 
some  days  since  by  an  old  sitting  hen.  Having  tried 
all  the  usual  ways  to  induce  her  to  leave  her  nest,  I  con¬ 
cluded  to  use  ‘moral  suasion.’  I  placed  two  lumps  of 
ice  in  the  nest  after  taking  her  off.  The  ‘  old  critter,’  as 
usual  in  such  cases,  soon  returned  and  took  a  seat,  which 
seemed  to  disagree  with  her,  and  after  a  few  hours  Mrs. 
Hen  concluded  to  associate  with  her  fellows.” 

A  Model  Eeltter. — Wm.  Johnston,  Brook- 
side,  Mich.,  sends  us  a  rare  specimen  of  brevity  and  per¬ 
tinence,  which  wc  print  in  full,  as  an  example  to  others. 
“Hill,  forty  feet  high  ;  pitch  of  hill,  45°;  spring  at  bottom, 
house  at  the  top  ;  what  is  the  cheapest  fixture  you  know 

of  to  raise  water  to  the  house  ?  ” - One  tiling  is  lacking, 

tlie  fall  of  the  spring  from  source  to  outlet,  and  this  is 
important,  as  on  it  depends  whether  a  ram  can  be  used 
or  not.  If  a  fall  of  three  feet  can  he  got  in  a  length  of 
forty  feet,  a  ram  would  work,  and  would  elevate  water 
through  a  half-inch  pipe  to  tlie  bight  required.  The  pipe 
supplying  the  mm  should  be  iy2  inches  in  diameter.  If 
there  is  not  sufficient  fall,  a  windmill  is  the  best  thing. 

Soft  BBtalter. — H.  S.  Dutch,  Johnson  Co., 
Iowa,  has  his  butter  come  soft.  His  cellar  is  a  “  West¬ 
ern”  one,  not  waKed,  well  ventilated.  Cows  have  good 
pasture,  water,  shade,  and  salt  twice  a  week.  What  is 

the  matter  ? - August  prhbahly  is  flic  matter.  There  is  a 

good  deal  of  soft  butter  comes  in  July  and  August. 

“  Western  ”  cellars  are  generally  rather  warm  in  the  hot¬ 
test  part  of  summer,  and  ventilation  does  not  mend  it 
much.  We  have  got  good  liart  bntter  by  putting  a  mus¬ 
lin  hag  filled  witli  pounded  ice  in  the  churn  just  before 
the  butter  came.  But  generally,  if  tlie  cellar  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  cool,  the  bntter  will  harden  by  the  time  it  is  ready 
to  work  over.  Butter-making  in  Bummer  is  attended  with 
many  difficulties,  unless  all  the  accessories  are  well  ar¬ 
ranged,  and  even  then  the  cows  themselves  will  some¬ 
times  fail  of  coming  up  to  the  mark. 

Norway  Oats. — W.  D.  Krolm,  of  Bergen, 
Norway,  sends  ns,  by  steamer,  a  sample  of  his  oats.  He 
states  the  native  Norway  oats  had  been  cultivated  for 
6ome  years  with  great  care,  hut  without  improvement ; 
lie  therefore  procured  seed  from  Scotland,,  and  now  lias 
a  really  good  oat.  The  men  consume  all  the  crop  ;  the 
animals  get  hut  little  of  it.  The  climate  of  Norway  is 
damp,  and  the  oats,  having  a  heavy  straw,  are  apt  to  lodge. 
We  think,  as  lias-  been  generally  the  case,  these  oats 
would  deteriorate  in  our  Hot,  dry  climate,  though  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  sample  before  us  is  very  different  from  the 
Norway  oats  sent  out  hyRamsdell  &  Co.  ;  they  are  plump, 
heavy  oats,  and  would  weigh 40  pounds  to  the  bushel. 

B5ome  Manure. — N.  C.  Boutelle  asks  if 
ground  bone  is  profitable  to  use  at  $45  a  ton,  where  barn¬ 
yard  manure  is  worth  $10  a  cord,  delivered  on  land.  We 
think  it  is,  if  got  pure.  A  dressing  of  250  pounds  per  acre 
on  grass  land,  especially  if  it  is  occasionally  pastured, 
would  undoubtedly  pay.  It  must  he  remembered  that  the 
principal  mineral  substance  carried  off  from  grass  land,  in 
the  shape  of  fed  cattle,  is  the  hone,  and  if  this  is  return¬ 
ed  to  the  laud  exhaustion  is  prevented,  more  especially 
when  occasional  dressings  of  barn-yard  manure  are  ap¬ 
plied.  As  a  dressing  for  grape-vines,  pear-trees,  and  for 
general  garden  use,  it  may  he  used  at  the  rate  of  300  to 
500  pounds  per  acre  profitably. 

Making  €Ueesc-Saving  Kcunet. 

—Julius  F.  Bingham,  Greensville  Co.,  Va,,  is  making 
cheese  in  a  region  where  nobody  saves  the  rennet,  and 
can  not  procure  it.  Can  it  be  purchased  in  New  York  ? 
Is  also  a  novice  >n  making  cheese,  and  has  made  some 
errors,  and  wants  advice.  One  cheese  leaked  badly,  and 
is  now  dry  and  hard  ;  some  arc  hard  and  tough.  Some¬ 
times  the  curd  comes  in  thirty  minutes,  and  sometimes 

in  an  hour. - Rennet  should  he  saved  by  all  cheese- 

makers.  It  is  very  easily  prepared,  nothing  more  being  re¬ 
quired  than  to  take  the  stomach  of  an  unweaned  ealf  and 
empty  it  of  its  contents  without  rinsing  it ;  rub  it  with  salt 
until  it  is  perfectly  cured ;  then  the  loose  salt  may  he 
turned  out,  and  a  hoop  of  light  twig  be  inserted,  to  keep 
it  distended,  when  it  may  he  dried  and  hung  up  for  use. 
We  have  purchased  rennet,  when  commencing  to  make 
cheese,  at  a  seed  store  in  Philadelphia.  Wc  have  not 
seen  them  in  New  York.  Tlie  failures  spoken  of  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  due  toil-regularities  in  tlie  making  of  tlie  curd, 
which  practice  will  enable  oar  correspondent  to  over¬ 
come.  The  temperature  of  the  milk  when  the  rennet  is 
added  should  be  always  equal.  95  degrees  is  the  proper 
heat.  If  this  is  exceeded,  it  will  make  a  hard,  tough 
cheese.  The  curd  should  net  stand  too  long,  or  the  same 
effect  will  he  produced. 
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Clipping'  Sheep  into  Shape.  —  The 

proverb  says  that  there  are  tricks  in  all  trades.  This  is 
probably  true,  for  we  regret  to  say  that  farmers,  who  are 
by  the  very  nature  of  their  employment  removed  beyond 
the  temptation  to  practice  “ways  that  are  dark,”  do 
sometimes  allow  themselves  to  fall  into  temptation.  And 
here  we  relate  a  case  in  point.  At  an  agricultural  exhibi¬ 
tion  we  were  examining  some  long-wooled  sheep,  and  it 
was  whispered  in  our  ear  that  the  exhibitor  of  a  prize  ram 
had  at  the  previous  shearing  made  up  the  fleece  by  leav¬ 
ing  the  wool  on  the  shoulders  and  breast  and  the  rump, 
so  as  to  give  a  squareness  to  the  body  of  the  animal  which 
was  fictitious.  As  our  informant  who  thus  let  us  into  the 
secret  of  making  up  sheep  for  exhibition,  was  the  son  of 
the  owner,  and  had  a  hand  in  it,  and  represented  it  as 
commonly  done,  and  that  the  best  hand  at  it  was  sure  to 
have  the  best-looking  sheep,  we  had  faith  in  the  truth  of 
it  and  accept  it  as  a  fact.  Wo  find  further  that  this  same 
trick  is  practiced  at  English  exhibitions,  and  has  lad  to 
some  sheep  thus  “  gotten  up  ”  being  set  aside  and  not 
allowed  to  compete  for  the  prizes.  We  doubt  not  that 
this  practice  is  already  in  vogue  in  the  United  States,  for 
we  are  apt  to  learn,  and  invent,  and  it  is  said  sheep  thus 
clipped  were  exhibited  at  the  last  New  York  State  Fair 
(the  instance  we  refer  to  occurred  iu  Canada),  and  judges 
at  fairs  should  take  notice  of  it,  and  not  allow  any 
sheep  to  get  ahead  of  its  proper  position  by  the  practice 
of  such  an  easily  discovered  trick. 

Test  anay  person  sBrobhIUI  stijeiMise 

that  the  issuing  of  the  Weekly  Hearth  and  Home 
will  lead  the  Publishers  to  any  less  attention  to 
the  American  Agriculturist ,  it  is  proper  to  sa.y,  that 
this  is  not  the  case  in  any  way.  The  two 
papers  are  entirely  distinct  from  each  other  in  matter, 
engraving,  etc.,  as  much  so  as  if  published  a  thousand 
miles  apart.  But  the  enlarged  field  and  the  increased  fa¬ 
cilities  brought  in  by  the  Weekly,  add  to  the  resources 
and  facilities  for  keeping  up  the  old  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  to  all  its  former  excellence,  and  increasing  its  value. 

Cni-iOfsS  ira.  Summer  jFssflSows. — An  in¬ 
quirer  has  a  summer  fallow'  now  bad  with  Quack  and 
June  grass,  and  asks  about  sowing  timothy  on  it.  This 
fallow  can  not  have  been  properly  managed,  or  there 
would  be  no  grass  in  it.  The  purpose  of  a  summer  fal¬ 
low  is  to  destroy  all  vegetation  by  plowing  it  down  or 
harrowing  it  out  as  soon  as  it  appears,  and  thus  keeping 
the  ground  qqite  clean.  We  would  not  put  seed  on  such 
foul  ground ;  we  would  rather  sow  oats  or  buckwheat 
next  season,  and  seed  down  then.  We  have  seeded 
timothy  and  clover  successfully  with  a  orop  of  buckwheat 
sown  on  the  12tli  of  July ;  also  with  oats  sown  thin  (2 
bushels  per  acre)  in  April. 

Sowing  Tiinotf.liy  on  Stiibhle. — I. 

McC.  asks  if  timothy  could  be  sown  on  wheat  stubble 
without  harrowing,  this  fall.  It  would  be  a  risky  experi¬ 
ment,  unless  the  soil  is  in  good  heart,  or  it  can  be  top- 
dressed  with  a  little  fine  manure,  or  the  fall  rains  should  be 
copious  enough  to  give  the  seeds  some  covering  of  soil. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  liberally,  say  10  quarts  per  acre, 
as  much  of  it  would  fail  to  catch  from  want  of  covering. 

Musty  Collsia*.— Fred.  K.  Gates,  Cnzenovia, 
N.  Y.,  has  a  musty  cellar  which  spoils  the  milk  and  other 
things  in  a  few  hours,  and  he  wants  a  cure.  This  cel¬ 
lar  wants  ventilation.  If  ordinary  ventilation  by  a  win¬ 
dow  is  not  sufficient,  open  a  communication  with  Die 
chimney  if  possible,  or  put  a  wooden  spout,  eight  or  ten 
fe it  high,  against  the  back  or  side  of  the  house,  and 
make  the  bottom  of  it  open  into  the  top  of  the  cellar. 
Fix  another  tube  from  the  outside,  near  the  ground, 
which  shall  open  at  the  bottom  of  the  cellar.  Thus  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  air  will  take  place  from  the  bottom  to  the  top. 
Wash  the  cellar  walls  and  ceiling  with  lime  whitewash 
in  which  a  little  carbolic  acid  has  been  mixed ;  this  will 
destroy  the  mold  on  the  walls,  and  the  ventilation  will 
prevent  its  future  formation. 

Sawdust,  SJonc-Mcsi),  and  Ashes.— 

A.  E.  Phillips,  Spottsylvanin  Court-IIoitsc,  Vn.,  asks 
about  the  value  of  sawdust  as  a  manure  ;  also  ns  to  the 
propriety  of  mixing  bone-meal,  ashes  and  lime. — Saw¬ 
dust  i3  not  of  itself  considered  valuable,  but  we  do  not 
indorse  much  that  is  said  of  its  worthlessness.  We 
once  saw  very  promising  potatoes  growing  on  a  patch  of 
old  sawdust,  mostly  pine,  but  it  was  well  rotted.  It  will 
noon  rot  if  in  a  heap,  and  wet;  but  wc  would  not  advise 
it  to  be  plowed  in  fresh.  Better  to  use  it  for  bedding  for 
horses  or  cattle  and  allow  it  to  ferment,  which  it  will 
readily  do,  and  then  makes  excellent  manure,  especially 
if  of  hard  wood.  Bone-meal  should  not  be  mixed  with 
lime  and  water.  They  would  sot  free  (Sie  ammonia, 
which  is  one  special  virtue  of  bone-meal.  Ashes  may 
be  mixed  with  bone-meal  without  loss,  used  dry,  and  im¬ 
mediately  ;  any  ammonia  set  frea  would  be  appropriated 
by  the  soil.  Lime  should  not  be  mixed  with  manure. 


Fattening;  Blogs. — Hogs  that  are  intend¬ 
ed  for  pork  this  year  should  now  commence  fattening. 
They  should  be  put  by  themselves  in  a  grain  or  clover 
stubble,  where  they  will  have  exercise  sufficient  to  keep 
them  healthy  and  in  good  appetite,  and  be  fed  so  as  to 
keep  them  gaining  rapidly.  They  will  make  a  healthy 
growth  during  August  and  September,  and,  put  up  in 
November,  will  be  ready  for  the  butcher  on  one  half  the 
feed  they  would  require  if  delayed  one  month  later.  In 
cold  weather,  a  great  portion  of  the  feed  is  used  up  to 
maintain  the  animal  heat,  all  of  which  is  saved  by  com¬ 
mencing  so  as  to  forestall  the  cold,  stormy  weather  of 
December.  Plenty  of  fresh  drinking  water,  and  a  trough 
in  which  to  roll  and  bathe,  will  be  needed  and  should  be 
supplied.  Pork,  at  the  best,  is  not  the  most  wholesome 
food,  and  the  filthy  manner  in  which  some  is  fatted,  is 
far  from  making  it  less  disagreeable.  A  proper  attention 
to  cleanliness,  to  which  a  hog  naturally  is  not  disinclined, 
will  not  only  improve  the  quality  of  the  pork,  but  will 
prevent  absolutely  poisonous  conditions  of  the  meat. 

To  Frcvemt  Sows  Kali  si g  their 
Young. — “  S.  L.  P.”  has  tried  the  following  plan  and 
found  it  effective :  “  Take  an  old,  coarse  boot,  and  cut 
off  the  top  above  the  instep  ;  then  cut  a  slit  in  the  back, 
commencing  at  the  top  of  the  boot  leg,  so  as  to  leave  the 
bottom  one  or  two  inches  below  her  snout.  Thrust  in 
the  snout,  and  then  take  a  rope  and  run  through  the 
finger  straps  and  tie  it  back  of  the  ears.  This  will  pre¬ 
vent  her  from  biting  her  pigs,  while  allowing  her  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  drink  her  food.” 

Value  of  Apple  SBomtaee  f®:1  Ma¬ 
li  ure. — “  W.  II.  C.”  IV e  think  it  is  worth  a  I  .tie  more 
per  ton  than  ordinary  barn-yard  manure.  AJow  it  to 
thoroughly  ferment  and  decompose  before  applying  it. 
It  would  be  better  to  compost  it  with  manure. 

f=»h»<Ie  as  a  Uerflilizer. — A  gentleman 
in  Maryland,  who  has  recently  become  a  farmer,  asks  our 
opinion  of  an  experiment  he  proposes  to  make.  He  lias 
afield  of  limestone  land,  naturally  good,  but  “run  down.” 
Ho  has  great  faith  in  “  shade  ”  as  a  fertilizer.  The  field 
is  now  in  oats— sown  more  for  the  benefit  of  shading  the 
land  than  for  any  other  object.  As  soon  as  the  crop  is 
off  he  proposes  “  to  cover  the  field  over  with  straw,  and 
then  sow  a  bushel  of  plaster  per  acre  on  the  same,  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  what  little  ammonia  maybe  in 
this  poor  soil,  and  also  to  hasten  the  early  decay  of  the 
straw.”  IVe  have  no  personal  experience  on  this  point,  but 
think  that  where  a  farmer  has  more  straw  than  he  knows 
what  to  do  with,  the  plan  proposed  is  well  worth  trying. 
Shade,  or,  more  properly,  mulching  the  ground,  checks 
evaporation  and  keeps  the  land  moist,  and  thus  during 
hot  weather  favors  the  fermentation  or  decomposition  of 
the  organic  matter  in  the  soil,  and  probably  leads  to  the 
formation  of  nitrates,  which  have  great  fertilizing  value. 
A  growing  crop,  though  it  shades  the  land,  does  not  have 
the  same  effect,  as  the  growing  plants  pump  up  moisture 
and  make  the  soil  drier  than  it  would  be  if  kept  clean 
and  free  from  vegetation  by  summer-fallowing. 

Will  it  !®ay  to  Use  Uime  lor  Ma¬ 
nure  at  25  cents  per  EEusliol  f— C.  A.  Baker,  of 
Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.,  writes  us  that  he  has  a  farm  of 
230  acres,  100  of  which  is  bottom  land,  subject  to  over¬ 
flow.  The  balance  is  upland,  originally  timbered  with 
pine  and  oak,  with  some  hemlock  knolls  near  the  hot- 
tom  land.  The  latter  lie  has  drained  to  some  extent  with 
hemlock  boards.  “  And  now,”  lie  writes,  “  the  question 
is  whether  it  will  pay  to  use  lime  upon  the  upland  at  25 
cents  per  bushel.  I  have  40  acres  that  I  want  to  break 
up  and  summer-fallow  next  year  for  wheat,  as  there  are 
some  white  daisies  on  it.  It  is  a  pasture  now,  and  will 
be  used  for  that  purpose  as  soon  as  seeded  down  again. 
Will  it  pay  to  dress  it  with  lime?  I  keep  50  cows  and 
make  butter,  also  some  young  stock,  and  seven  horses, 

and  have  22  acres  in  Diehl  wheat.” - This  is  a  sensible 

letter,  as  it  gives  us  all  the  facts.  We  think  Mr.  B.  is 
adopting  the  right  course.  Drain  the  rich  bottom  land 
and  summer-fallow  the  upland.  We  should  expect  lime 
to  have  a  good  influence  on  such  land,  not  merely  for  the 
wheat  but  also  on  the  grass  fer  many  years.  If  lime 
could  be  had  for  15  or  20  cents  per  bushel,  wc  think  few 
tilings  would  pay  better  than  an  application  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  bushels  per  acre,  and  lime  for  manure  ought  to  be 
afforded  at  this  price. 

Wlial  is  llic  Best  Varietyof  White 
■Winter  Wheat  1 — Wc  know  of  no  better  variety  for 
good,  rich, 'dry  land,  than  the  Diehl.  It  has  short,  stiff 
straw,  and  plump,  well-filled  cars.  It  is  an  agreeably 
deceptive  variety,  as,  on  good  land,  it  turns  out  better  on 
thrashing  than  it  looks  at  harvest-time.  The  great 
trouble  about  it  is  that  it  varies  a  good  deal  in  quality 
even  when  pure  ;  and  furthermore,  it.  is  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  to  find  seed  unmixed  with  other  varieties. 


ihiSlivating  Corn. — II.  I.  Rosenberger, 
Clover  Dale  Farm,  Ya.  The  two  articles  in  the  June 
Agriculturist  on  cultivating  corn  are  not  contradictory, 
as  our  correspondent  seems  to  think ;  they  are  in  “  Hints 
about  Work.”  The  deep  cultivation  there  recommended 
will  be  seen  to  apply  only  to  the  exceptional  case  of  sod 
land  plowed  early,  which  was  not  in  good  condition, 
being  full  of  hard  spots,  needing  deep  cultivation  to 
break  them  up.  Further,  this  deep  culture  was  recom¬ 
mended  to  he  confined  to  the  middle  of  the  rows  where 
there  would  be,  at  that  early  season,  no  roots  to  disturb. 

To  Kill  l>cw-0Berry  Mushes. — “I.  G. 

B.,”  Woodland,  Pa.  The  best  plan  you  can  adopt  will 
be  to  plow  the  field  infested  with  these  bushes,  twice  in 
this  month,  harrow  thoroughly  after  each  plowing,  and 
pick  up  and  burn  the  roots. 

To  Prevent  Butchers’  anil  other 

SSlocksi  from  Splitting.— Geo.  W.  Walker,  Low¬ 
ell,  Mass.,  has  discovered  that  the  round  blocks  used  by 
butchers,  glove  and  shoe  cutters,  and  other  tradesmen, 
can  be  prevented  from  splitting  by  boring  a  two-inch 
augur-hole  in  one  side,  and  nearly  through  the  block, 
half  way  between  top  and  bottom.  The  hole  is  kept 
filled  with  water;  a  pine  plug  is  driven  in  when  the  hole 
is  filled,  and  taken  out  and  replaced  as  may  be  necessary. 

5*ot»4oes  on  Sotl.— “W.  C.  W.,”  Cana- 
seraga,  N.  Y.,  has  a  piece  of  gravelly  loam  that  has  been 
five  years  in  pasture,  which  he  wishes  to  plant  with  po¬ 
tatoes  next  spring ;  and  wants  to  know  the  best  method 
of  preparing  the  ground  and  manuring  it.  Sod  ground 
is  excellent  for  potatoes,  and  gravelly  loam  is  a  congenial 
soil.  Wc  would  plow  it  this  fall  early  enough  to  have  the 
sod  rotted  before  the  ground  freezes  up.  What  manure  is 
to  be  applied  we  would  prepare  during  the  winter  by 
piling  it  as  it  comes  from  the  stables,  letting  it  heat,  and 
turning  it  over  twice  or  thrice;  giving  it  occasionally  a 
dose  of  plaster,  say  a  bushel  or  two,  spread  over  it  when 
it  steams.  Worked  in  this  way  it  will  be  pretty  well 
rotted  by  the  time  the  snow  is  disappearing.  Then,  while 
there  is  sufficient  sledding,  draw  it  out  and  spread  at 
once  from  the  sled.  When  the  ground  is  sufficiently  dry, 
wc  would  turn  the  manure  under  and  harrow  it  well  just 
before  planting.  ■ 

EhoeSis  Jiotsl  Killers. — A  correspondent 
who  gives  no  name  or  address,  asks  how  to  kill  docks, 
elders,  and  plantains  (also,  other  questions  which  wc 
can  not  answer  for  want  of  name  and  address).  Docks 
and  elders  must  be  grubbed  out  by  the  roots,  now  the 
fence  rows  where  they  grow,  during  this  month,  and 
gather  the  roots  and  burn  them,  and  use  the  ashes  in  the 
orchard  or  garden.  Plantains  may  be  dug  up  with  a 
stout  knife ;  if  they  are  in  a  lawn  or  grass-plat,  manure 
it  and  enconrago  the  growth  of  grass,  which  will  smoth¬ 
er  them  out  in  time. 

A  Kansas  Farm  <liat  sceinsio  lie 
Worn  out. — “  Cocklebur,  ”  ofLeavenworth  Co.,  Kan., 
has  a  farm  that  has  been  in  cultivation  12 years,  growing 
corn  and  wheat,  soil  a  sandy  loam,  and  it  now  seems  to 
be  worn  out.  This  is  the  text  that  lias  been  preached  over 
and  over  again,  and  now  one  might  say,  “We  told  you 
so.”  and  the  old  croak  would  not  be  devoid  of  troth.  But 
“Cocklebur”  i3  not  past  redemption — he  has  2,0001 
large  loads  of  manure  in  his  feeding  pens.  Then  let  him 
forthwith  got  it  out  of  his  pens  and  put  it  where  it  ought 
to  have  been  years  ago,  on  his  land.  It  will  give  30  loads 
to  the  acre  on  his  70  acres  of  hardly  used  land,  which  will 
fit  it  to  bear  a  crop  of  wheat  and  take  to  grass  and  clover ; 
this  plowed  in,  after  two  or  three  years  will  bring  a 
crop  of  oorn,  which  ought  to  be  fed  to  some  of  those 
Texan  steers  he  writes  about,  and  a  quantity  of  manure 
made  and  saved  which  will  put  the  land  through  another 
course  ;  and  so  proceed. 

A  fl'Iy-proof  ^inokc-IIoiise. — E.  B. 

Steers,  Bull  Creels,  W.  Ya.,  wants  a  plan  of  a  smoke¬ 
house  that,  will  keep  meat  clear  of  flies.  It  is  necessary, 
to  secure  this,  to  build  the  houso  of  brick,  or  of  boards 
battened  tightly  together  and  lathed  and  plastered  inside. 
The  roof  should  be  of  tin,  and  the  cornice  should  be 
tightly  fitted  together.  The  door  should  not  be  more 
than  five  feet  high,  and  just  above  it.  a  screen  of  fine  wire 
gauze  fitted  on  a  frame  hung  on  hinges  and  fitting  close¬ 
ly  to  the  sides  of  the  bouse,  so  as  to  divide  the  upper 
part  of  the  house,  where  the  meat  is  hung,  from  the  lower 
part,  where  the  fire  is  made.  This  screen  should  not  be 
removed  or  opened  while  the  outer  door  is  open,  and 
flies  should  be  cafefully  excluded  during  this  time.  A 
window  fitted  with  a  fine  wire  screen  may  be  set  in  the 
house,  both  for  light  and  ventilation,  when  required.  For 
greater  convenience  in  opening,  the  cross  screen  may 
bo  made  in  two  parts,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  no 
spaces  be  left  where  a  fly  or  insect  could  orawl  through. 
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We  cull  attention  to  the  liberal  offer  of 
the  publishers  on  page  328,  under  the  head  of  “  Money 
Saved.”  There  are  thousands  who  could  be  greatly  bene¬ 
fited,  if  led  to  read  more  of  the  useful ;  and  if  the  extra 
oilers  made  stimulate  such  persons  to  read  and  think  more, 
they  will  doubtless  be  benefited,  and  the  Publishers’  end 
will  be  gained. 

Cost  of  those  Bouts. — H.  Moses,  Exeter, 
N.  H.,  wants  to  know  the  cost  of  one  of  the  boats  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  American  Agriculturist  of  August.  The 
materials  will  cost  about  ten  dollars,  including  two  coats 
of  paint  and  wrought  boat  nails.  If  common  nails  are 
used  and  only  a  coat  of  pitch  outside,  which  will  answer 
for  hunting  purposes,  $4  or  $5  will  cover  the  cost. 

lust  of  Fairs. — On  pages  353  and  354 
will  be  found  a  very  full  list  of  fairs  to  be  held  in  Septem¬ 
ber  and  October,  to  which  attention  is  directed. 

Coi-ii-BIuslcs. — The  husks  of  corn  are  very 
well  worth  the  trouble  of  saving.  When  dried  and 
torn  into  strips  they  make  excellent  mattresses,  clean  and 
sweet,  and  very  soft  and  elastic.  Plaited  into  a  rope  and 
wound  round  a  central  point,  they  make  serviceable  door¬ 
mats,  the^manufacture  of  which  will  furnish  pleasing  and 
useful  fireside  employment  for  many  a  stormy  day  when 
outside  work  is  impossible,  or  for  the  long  evenings  of 
winter.  They  are  worth  saving  for  these  purposes  alone. 

Suit  and.  Mnclc. — J.  E.  Larmier,  North 
Haven,  Ct.,  ask  how  much  salt  is  sufficient  for  an  acre  of 
sod  ground  to  be  plowed  this  fall,  or  whether  lie  may  ex¬ 
pect  a  good  crop  from  well-pulverized  muck,  without  other 
manure.  We  would  not  advise  salt  to  be  applied  in  the 
fall.  Top-dressings  of  all  soluble  manures  are  more  effi¬ 
cient  when  applied  in  the  spring,  more  especially  of  those 
so  very  soluble  as  salt.  If  the  sod  ground  is  to  be  sown 
with  wheat,  we  would  apply  two  bushels  per  acre  next 
April.  As  regards  the  muck,  if  it  is  rotted  it  will  hoof 
benefit,  but  if  salt  or  lime  is  applied  along  with  it,  the  bene¬ 
fit  will  be  considerably  increased.  We  would  advise  the 
muck  to  be  composted  with  four  bushels  of  lime  and  one 
peck  of  salt  to  the  cord  of  muck,  and  after  lying  through 
the  winter  spread  it  early  in  spring. 

More  nhont  the  flattie  Fays. — John 
Miller,  Slackwater,  Pa.,  recommends  that  the  little 
orphan  pigs  be  fed  with  milk  and  lukewarm  water,  with 
a  teaspoon,  taking  them  on  the  knees  wrapped  in  a  cloth. 
In  the  course  of  one  or  two  days  they  will  learn  to  drink 
the  milk  and  water  out  of  a  pan.  The  water  should  be 
gradually  decreased  until  pure  milk  is  given.  Another 
correspondent,  who  forgets  to  append  his  name,  to  his 
letter,  says  the  pigs  will  thrive  belter  on  sour  milk  (but 
not  thick),  fed  a  little  and  often. 

Cure  for  Hot  in  Slaecj*. — J.  Miller  says 
that  turpentine  is  a  preventive  of  rot  in  sheep.  To  ad¬ 
minister  it,,  for  every  twelve  head  mix  a  tablespoonful 
with  two  quarts  of  wheat  bran  and  one  quart  of  salt ;  give 
this  once  a  week. 

Harvesting'  Peas. — Win.  Koeing  &  Co., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  ask  how  to  harvest  peas  on  ground  too 
uneven  for  the  mower.  A  horse  rake  may  be  used,  which 
will  gather  them  into  rows,  from  which  they  may  be 
forked  up,  when  cured,  into  the  wagon.  Peas,  when 
ripe,  leave  the  ground  very  easily;  in  small  quantities 
they  may  be  “hooked”  up  with  a  scythe,  but  when  the 
field  is  large  the  rake  may  be  made  available. 

Horse  l*otato-!>igger. — I.  C.  M.,  East 
Toledo,  O.,  asks  which  is  the  best  horse  potato-digger. 
R.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  189  Water  street,  New  York,  have  a 
very  good  potato-digger.  We  can  not  tell  the  price  of  it. 
They  claim  that  it  will  dig  the  potatoes  and  separate  them 
from  the  earth,  leaving  them  in  the  row  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  Any  mode  of  successfully  digging  potatoes 
by  horse-power  must  necessarily  be  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  old-fashioned  hoe  or  fork. 

Sweet  Porlt. — It  is  beyond  a  doubt  that 
cleanliness  has  much  to  do  with  the  flavor  of  pork.  The 
filthy  state  in  which  many  fattening  hogs  are  kept  has  a 
tendency  not  only  to  give  a  rank  taste  to  the  meat,  but  to 
render  it  positively  unwholesome.  Avery  common  mode 
of  penning  hogs  at  this  season  is  in  a  rail  pen,  without 
protection  from  the  weather.  The  consequence  is  that 
such  pens  are  not  fit  to  keep  a  living  animal  in  ;  wet  and 
filthy,  cold  and  uncomfortable  as  they  are,  hogs  will  not 
take  on  fat.,  and  a  great  proportion  of  the  food  is  wasted 
while  they  are  kept  in  them,  while  the  filth,  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  which  the  hogs  will  consume,  must  be 
detrimental  to  their  health  and  to  the  health  of  those  who 


eat  their  flesh.  It  is  not  only  safer  but  more  economical 
to  give  fattening  animals  good  shelter  and  dry  beds 
and  litter,  and  keep  them  quite  clean.  The  labor  will  be 
well  repaid. 

Blow  to  get  rid  of  Sorrel. — L.  Horning, 
Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  asks  if  some  of  our  numerous  read¬ 
ers  can  give  him  a  plan  to  get  rid  of  red  sorrel— will  lime 
doit? — Lime,  of  itself,  will  not  destroy  sorrel;  we  have 
seen  it  flourishing  on  the  very  verge  of  a  lime-kiln.  Cul¬ 
tivation  will  destroy  it,  and  lime  will  encourage  the 
growth  of  clover  and  grass,  which  will  tend  to  smother  it 
out.  Direct  applications  of  ashes  or  lime  seem  to  en¬ 
courage  its  growth,  and  we  know  of  no  plan  but  to  plow 
it  under  before  its  seed  is  ripe.  The  seeds  ripen  very 
|  early  in  summer.  Then  keep  the  soil  in  good  condition, 
producing  good  crops,  and  sorrel  will  be  of  no  trouble. 

Cleansing'  Hills  B*ans. — S.  Owens,  Ma¬ 
laga,  N.  J.,  asks  how  she  can  get  her  milk  pans  perfectly 
sweet.  Wash  with  hot  soapsuds,  and  rinse  well  in 
clean  cold  water,  and  if  still  sour,  rinse  with  water  in 
which  soda  or  lime  has  been  dissolved.  Either  lime  or 
soda  water  will  destroy  any  acid  or  sour  smell  which  the 
pans  may  have,  and  will  render  them  perfectly  sweet. 

Wire  asai!  Hoard.  Fence. — I.  T.  Smith, 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  sends  us  estimates  of  the  cost  of 
wire  and  board  fences  as  follows  : 


9  lbs.  wire.  @  754c .  (>7t4c. 

1  post,  20c .  20c. 

7  stays,  lc .  7c. 

1  5).  staples .  1214c. 


Per  rod .  $i.07 


5  boards,  8  ft.  each,  @  2c.  per  foot .  80c. 

2  posts,  @  20c .  40c. 

1  lb.  nails .  8c. 

Per  rod .  $1.28 


Tims,  he  considers  a  board  fence  to  be  the  more  ex¬ 
pensive  of  the  two.  As  the  fence  question  is  one  of  the 
most  important  ones  a  farmer  can  study,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  from  our  correspondent,  as  he  intimates. 

MTempevatni'e  of  :t  i»>j>a*iiag-B3oaise 
for  keeping  Milk. — I.  Wilson,  Monroe  Co..  Iowa, 
has  some  springs  which  run  from  a  bank,  the  temperature 
of  which  is  62".  He  asks  if  they  could  be  made  available 
fora  milk-house.  These  springs  must  receive  warmth 
from  the  upper  soil  before  they  escape,  as  this  is  a  very 
high  temperature  for  spring-water  and  would  not  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  cool  to  keep  milk  well.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
cooler  water  could  be  found  by  digging  into  the  bank  and 
forming  a  cave  ;  if  a  spring  could  thus  be  found  of  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  50°  or  less,  a  very  good  milk-house  might  be 
made,  The  floor  should  be  paved  with  stone  and  a  chan¬ 
nel  dug  out  all  round  the  inside,  through  which  the  water 
should  be  made  to  flow.  In  this  stream  the  milk-pans 
should  be  set. 

- - - —  -  — >  — - — 

Bee  Notes  for  September.— By  31.  Quinby. 

Any  old  hive,  weak  or  otherwise,  should  be  examined 
now.  Unless-in  sections  where  buckwheat  is  in  blossom, 
weak  hives  will  in  all  probability  bo  plundered,  unless 
they  are  protected.  Contract  the  entrance  or  remove 
them  at  once.  Refuse  honey  may  be  carefully  fed  to  light 
hives,  but  leave  none  near  the  apiary.  Diseased  stocks 
should  be  removed  now,  that  they  may  not  be  robbed,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  robber.  Such  bees  can  be  given  to 
queenless  stocks  ;  but  to  guard  against  infection,  confine 
them  for  forty-eight  hours  in  an  empty  box  or  hive.  The 
honey,  such  as  is  not  fit  for  table,  can  be  scalded, 
skimmed,  and  used  for  feeding.  Other  parts  of  the 
comb,  mixed  with  brood,  should  be  buried  in  the 
ground,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  contagion.  With 
Italians,  there  is  usually  but  little  disease.  There 
need  be  no  particular  hurry  about  removing  con¬ 
demned  healthy  hives,  that  are  strong  enough  to 
defend  themselves,  as  it  is  well  to  allow  the  young 
bees  to  mature  and  leave  the  combs  clean  for  another 
year.  It  is  quite  common  to  find  in  the  apiary  a  hive 
with  plenty  of  stores,  few  bees,  and  no  queen  ;  this  occurs 
especially  with  box  hives.  If  such  hives  are  not  infested 
with  worms,  they  may  be  saved  by  supplying  a  queen  and 
bees  from  one  or  more  other  hives.  They  will  unite 
more  readily  if  removed  a  mile  or  so  from  the  old  stand. 
A  swarm  that  has  filled  up  without  a  queen  will  have  so 
much  drone  comb  that  it  will  not  be  worth  while  to  try 
to  winter  it.  Few  bees  and  no  sealed  brood  indicate  a 
queenless  hive.  It  is  sometimes  desired  to  winter  light 
stocks,  which  is  doubtful  economy.  In  such  a  case  the 
bees  must  be  fed  freely  to  induce  them  to  build  comb  and 
rear  brood.  Now  is  the  time  to  do  this,  if  it  is  done  at 
j  all.  If  it  is  necessary  to  feed  a  strong  hive,  October  is 


the  best  time.  Remove  all  surplus  boxes.  Honey  that 
is  now  unsealed  will  be  removed  into  the  hive.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  the  prairie  flowers  of  the  Western  States  fur¬ 
nish  abundant  honey  in  September,  and  that  colonies 
often  get  enough  to  carry  them  through  the  winter,  and 
that  they  frequently  gather  a  surplus.  But  we  of  New 
England  and  the  central  States  need  not  expect  any  thing 
of  this  kind.  It  is  presumed  that  most  of  the  readers  of 
the  Agriculturist  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  use  movable 
combs  in  some  form,  and  with  them  comes  the  necessity 
for  a  closer  intimacy  with  our  bees  ;  of  studying  their  na¬ 
ture,  and  learning  what  they  will  bear,  etc.  It  will  be 
found  that  their  mood  or  temper  varies  with  the  weather, 
and  that  they  may  be  trained  to  allow  all  our  manipula¬ 
tions  without  resentment. 


§un<lry  flBaiinl»aigs.- — Several  subscribers, 
while  writing  very  laudatory  of  these  humbug  exposures, 
say  they  come  too  late  in  many  cases.  That  can  not  be 
helped.  The  ingenious  swindlers  usually  send  their 
documents  only  to  distant  points.  Some  of  them  watch 
this  office,  and,  after  getting  a  new  scheme  all  ready, 
time  their  mailing  so  as  to  operate  just  after  a  number  of 
the  American  Agriculturist  has  gone  to  press,  so  as  to 
have  a  month  to  work  in.  Most  of  them  pretend  to 
limit  the  time  in  which  their  specious  proposals  can  be 
responded  to,  so  as  to  hurry  up  their  victims  before  they 
are  themselves  checked  by  exposure.  The  only  preven¬ 
tive  is  to  give  the  cold  shoulder  to  all  these  grand  schemes 
for  enriching  you,  and  to  promptly  mail  to  us  any  new 
circulars  received  which  have  not  already  been  men¬ 
tioned  in  these  columns.  While  gratified  to  know  that 
few  of  the  vast  multitude  of  our  readers  are  now  liable 
to  be  caught  by  the  swindling  fraternity,  we  are  sorry  to 
learn  that  some  were  taken  in  by  “  S.  C.  Thompson  & 
Co.,”  who  obtained  confidence  by  filling  small  orders 
very  satisfactorily,  and  then  failed  to  fill  a  great  many 
large  cash  orders,  and  pocketed  the  cash  sent.  The  con¬ 
cern  has  vanished  out  of  sight,  or  finding;  the  successful 
operators  are  probably  now  engaged  in  some  new  scheme 
under  other  names,  and  the  sufferers  have  only  dear- 
bought  experience  in  return  for  their  good  cash.  The 
only  treatment  for  all  these  splendid  circular  ®r  letter 
schemes  offering  large  returns  for  little  money  is  that 
recommended  by  Cuffee  to  Pompey  in  “  cholera  times,” 
viz. :  “  De  safest  way  is  to  cat  notting  ’t  all,  and  den  you 
no  ’sposc  yousef.”  One  who  lost  $G0  by  S.  C.  T.  & 
Co.  writes  that  he  sent  the  money  because  ho  saw  the 
advertisement  in  such  papers  as  the  New  York  Tribune , 
Toledo  Blade ,  Western  Home ,  and  others  like  them — 
papers  which  ought  to  reject  all  advertisements  of  unre¬ 
liable  or  unknown  character . The  following  letter, 

received  by  one  of  our  subscribers,  who  is  a  dealer  in 
groceries  and  also  postmaster,  exhibits  one  of  the  shrewd 
schemes  of  OSS  Broadway  swindlers  to  get  men  into  the 
meshes  of  their  nets.  Mr.  A.,  being  an  honest  man, 
sends  the  letter  to  us  to  hang  in  our  rogues’  gallery. 
Others  who  have  bitten  at  the  tempting  bait,  and  in¬ 
volved  themselves  in  aiding  and  abetting  (as  they  sup¬ 
pose)  a  swindling  scheme,  will  be  glad  to  get  out  by  paying 
a  heavy  blackmail  assessment !  This  letter  has  a  printed 
heading,  with  the  241  partly  crossed  by  a  pen-mark  : 

[COPT.] 

THOMAS  B.  THAYER, 

DEAI.KI’.  IX 

GROCERIES,  LIQUORS,  TOBACCO,  ETC. 

No.  241  SIXTH  AVENUE. 

New  York,  July  8th,  1871. 

Jonx  Aqrn,  Esq.- 

Dear  Sin  :  I  have  been  in  the  Grocery  business  since  1869. 
About  three  months  since,  I  was  compelled  to  fail.  I  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  saving  between  six  and  seven  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  Sugars.  Coffees,  Teas  Tobaccos,  and  Segars.  My 
creditors  got  all  the  balance.  They  suspected  me  of  taking 
these  goods,  but  were  unable  to  prove  it ;  so  I  have  the 
goods  safe.  Now,  sir,  1  have  a  confidential  proposition  to 
make  to  you  in  reference  to  the  disposal  of  these  goods. 
In  the  first  place,  your  name  was  given  to  me  by  a  young 
man  that  was  engaged  in  a  house  you  bought  goods  from, 
although  he  does  not  know  of  this  matter,  or  me  writing  to 
you.  If  you  will  sell  these,  goods  for  me,  I  will  give  you 
one  04)  third  of  what  they  bring,  with  the  understanding 
that  you  send  me  every  two  weeks  my  two  (%)  thirds  of  the 
money.  The  goods  are  assorted  just  right  for  a  Retail  Store, 
and  suitable  for  vonr  market. 

I  am  anxious  to  have  these  goods  turned  Into  Cash  as  soon 
as  possible,  so  I  can  have  the  money  to  go  into  some  other 
;  business. 

If  you  accept  the  proposition,  let  me  know  how  to  ship 
the  goods,  and  I  will  do  so  at  once. 

Respectfully, 

Thomas  B.  Tiiaykr. 

G88  Broadway. 

N.  B.— This  matter  must  be  confidential,  whether  you  ac¬ 
cept  the  proposition  or  not.  If  my  creditors  find  out  about 
these  goods,  they  would  have  them  seized,  and  perhaps 
cause  considerable  trouble.  T.  B.  T. 

Address  me  at  6"-'8  Broadway. 

. C.  E.  Weldon,  to  be  addressed  “Miss  Jenny  Everett, 

G88  Broadway.”  for  a  “  blind,”  sends  n  letter  very  similar 
to  C.  Emerson’s,  printed  last  month,  and  is  from  the  same 
party.  Mr.  Gavler  will  have  to  give  special  attention  to 
ladies’  letters  hereafter,  as  the  swindlers  are  quite  gener¬ 
ally  donning  the  crinoline  [adjdress  for  a  “blind." . 

One  of  the  “  Queer  ”  operators,  who  mails  circulars,  ap- 
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patently  from  Newport,  Ky.,  professes  to  dip  his  coun¬ 
terfeits  in  an  acid  that  causes  them  to  rot  and  fall  into 
powder  in  25  %o  30  days,  so  that  they  can  not  he  used  as 
evidence  against  anyone  detected  in  passing  them,  if  lie 
gets  his  trial  put  off  for  that  time.  He,  of  course,  wants 
$5 in  advance,  which  he  pockets,  which  $5  is  all  there  is 

in  this  affair . About  as  “cheeky”  a  circular  as  we 

ever  saw,  is  that  of  a  Yankee,  who  offers  advice  and  infor¬ 
mation  on  every  conceivable  topic  in  medicine  and  law, 
in  patent-rights  and  religion,  in  science  and  art,  etc.,  etc., 
etc.,  and  after  enumerating  about  every  thing  and  every 
man  on  earth,  and  some  things  under  the  earth, 
offers  “information  on  any  other  subject  that  can  be 
thought  of.”  He  offers  an  unlimited  number  of  receipts 
[recipes,  we  suppose,  he  means]  “  for  any  thing  you  wish” 
for  25  cents  to  $1.  No  letters  answered,  unless  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  stamped  envelope,  and  25  cents  required  in 
advance  as  a  first  fee.  The  circular  may  be  considered 
as  nest  door  to  blasphemy,  simply  because  no  being 
short  of  Omnipotence  could  know  and  do  all  he  professes 
to  do.  Our  curiosity  is  a  leetle  excited  to  know  what  Col. 

G.  I.  F.  A.  means . Omaha,  Neb.,  has  the  credit  of  a 

lottery,  dubbed  a  “  Legal  Enterprise,”  in  which  90,000  per¬ 
sons  arc  asked  to  give  $2  each,  or  $180,000,  for  which 
a  chance  at  $100,000  is  offered— $80,000  of  their  money 
not  going  into  the  pool.  Of  said  90,000  ticket-buyers, 
2,000  can  draw  prizes  of  $5  to  $10  each  ;  200  prizes  of  $25 
to  $30 ;  70  of  $50  to  $100 ;  30  of  $100  to  $250 ;  15  of  $500 ; 
10  of  $1,000.;  and  1  each  of  $2,000,  $3,000,  $5,000,  $10,000, 
$15,000,  and  $20,000,  and  87,690  persons  out  of  90,000 
can’t  get  anything — all  this,  if  every  thing  is  done  just  as 
represented.  We  don’t  know  what  is  to  be  done  if  all  the 
tickets  are  not  sold— and  we  don’t  see  where  90,000  per¬ 
sons  can  be  found  to  invest  in  such  an  enterprise,  even 
though  all  the  projectors  be  highly  indorsed,  and  though 

something  is  said  about  aiding  a  Public  Library . 

Louisville,  Ky.,  has  another  just  such  an  enterprise,  call¬ 
ing  for  a  million  dollars,  of  which  a  trifle  over  half  is 
promised  in  “  gifts.”  Is  there  no  law  to  squelch  these 

lotteries  ’—for  they  are  nothing  else . Curing  disease 

by  smoking  in  medicines  with  tobacco  I !  Whew  !  Puff! ! 
Puff!!!  A  nice  thing  to  ease  the  consciences  of  the 
smokers  !  Said  to  be  a  French  discovery,  etc., 
etc.  Well,  what  next?  (See  notes  on  medicines 

last  month  and  in  July  number.) . An  active 

agent  of  the  Evil  One,  we  should  say  of  his  meanest 
imp,  has  located  at  Hanover,  Pa.,  or  at  least  adopts 
that  P.  O.  address,  under  the  name  of  Mrs.  II.  Metzger, 
lock-box  No.  — .  The  real  operator  is  doubtless  of  the 
masculine  gender — we  can  not  imagine  a  woman  so 
desperately  wicked  for  lucre’s  sake  alone.  The  cir¬ 
cular  sent  is  entitled:  “Fifteen  Minutes’  Private  Con¬ 
versation  with  Married  Ladies.”  The  1st,  2d,  3d,  and 
5th  paragraphs  of  this  vile  sheet,  or  any  one  of  them, 
is  sufficient  to  show  the  Satanic  character  of  the  swindler. 
We  warn  all  who  receive  this  circular,  or  others  like  it,  to 
heed  not  a  moment  its  lying  promises,  as  they  value  their 
lives,  health,  or  souls,  to  say  nothing  of  the  money 
which  it  is  attempted  to  filch  from  them.  Even  granting 
it  possible  for  any  person,  even  in  the  most  desperate 
case,  to  need  one  of  the  articles,  we  warn  them  that, 
should  they  get  any  return  for  their  money  sent,  the  arti¬ 
cles  will  not  do  what  is  promised  for  them,  and,  if  at  all 
effective,  can  not  be  used  without  the  most  imminent 
risk  of  life,  and  the  certainty  of  destroying  health.  Those 
who  receive  the  circulars,  as  many  are  doing,  will  under¬ 
stand  us  ;  others  will  need  no  explanations.  This  being 
one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  plausible  of  this  class  of 
dangerous  circulars,  we  deemed  it  best  to  give  space  for 
a  reference  to  it,  in  as  delicate  language  as  the  case  will 
admit  of.  The  good  people  of  Hanover  should  drive  out, 
or  better  lock  up,  the  vile  being,  by  legal  means,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  but  do  it  at  any  rate,  and  speedily _ It  seems  al¬ 

most  impossible  that  in  this  country,  noted  for  its  intel¬ 
ligence,  there  should  be  ignorant  and  gullible  people 
enough  to  furnish  a  profitable  patronage  to  such  non¬ 
sense  and  trash  as  is  sent  out  by  J.  W.  Stephens,  Newark, 
N.  J.  (His  numerous  circulars  don’t  tell  us  where  he  is  to 
be  found  in  that  large  city.)  For  example,  he  offers  the 
“  Oriental  Charm,”  which,  among  a  hundred  other 
things,  will  make  a  woman  love  yon,  whether  she  will 
or  no,  and  “  make  any  one  act  just  as  you  desire.”  Who¬ 
ever  has  it  will  be  healthy,  successful,  and  p rospcrotis,  and 
“  there  is  no  power  on  earth  that  can  prevent  it  ” — all  for 
$3  !  !  nis  “  Marriage  Guide  ”  he  promises  will  teach  how 
to  cure  all  diseases,  to  manufacture  diamonds,  super¬ 
phosphate  of  lime  equal  to  guano,  at  one  quarter  the 
usual  price,  genuine  Turkish  Love  Powders,  light¬ 
ning,  fire,  and  water-proof  paint,  and  to  do  a  thou¬ 
sand  other  things  absurd  and  otherwise.  Said  Stephens 
will  also  send  (for  $1)  a  secret  that  will  surely  make  you 
rich.  Why  don’t  lie  keep  and  use  the  secret,  and  not 
bother  himself  and  other  people  with  nonsensical  things 
that  bring  in  only  a  dollar  or  two  each  ?  A  glance  at  what 
he  promises  is  enough  to  enlighten  the  greenest  man  or 
woman,  yet  he  returns  “  thanks  to  our  10.000  customers 
and  hosts  of  agents _ for  their  liberal  patronage.” 


MONEY 

SATED! 

A  “  Penny  saved  is  two  pence  earned,”  runs  the  old  adage, 
and  it  is  a  true  one.  Can  you  tell  why  ?  Below  you  will 
see  how  to  save  25  per  cent— equal  to  earning  50  per  cent. 

T-W-O  F-A-C-T-S . 

FACT  tlac  FIKST:  There  is  not  a  MAN, 
or  WOMAN— hardly  a  CHILD— that  can  really 
afford  to  do  without  the  American  Agriculturist.— 
If  it  can  be  done  now,  the  Publishers  mean  to 
render  this  impossible  in  the  future,  by  putting  so 
much  real  PRACTICAL  INFORMATION  into  its 
columns,  that  its  readers  will  so  far  excel  all  others 
in  useful  intelligence,  and  in  knowing  how  to  live 
well,  comfortably,  happily,  and  successfully,  that 
they  will  be  compelled  to  get  the  paper  for  self-pro¬ 
tection.  This  will  happen  largely'  within  the  com¬ 
ing  year.  With  30  years’  past  experience,  with 
enlarged  facilities,  with  an  increase  of  publishing 
and  editorial  talent  to  aid  them,  the  Publishers 
mean  to  surpass  all  their  own  past  efforts,  and  to 

surpass  all  others . So  much  will  be  given  in 

useful,  reliable  information,  fine  engravings,  etc., 
for  less  than  %  cent  a  day,  that  everybody  can  take 
the  paper— should  take  it — MUST  take  it,  or 
suffer  great  loss,  and  fall  far  behind  their  neigh¬ 
bors  who  do  read  it. 

IMPORTANT  NOW  IS 

FACT  the  SECOAIF :  The  Publishers 
offer  a  special  premium  to  all  New  Subscribers  for 
the  31st  Annual  Volume  (i.  e.,  for  all  o,f  1872),  who 
subscribe  during  this  month  of  September — which 
offer  will  save  per  cent.  It  is  as  follows; 


Every  New  Subscriber  for 
Volume  31  (that,  is  for  all  of 
1872)  whose  Subscription  is 
received  during  this  month 
of  September,  will  receive 
the  paper  from  that  time  to 
the  end  of  1873.  ...  That  is, 
he  will  get  the  paper  Fifteen 
Months  for  one  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  !  or  he  will  get  the 
Three  Months  Free. 


Take  Notice,  First,  that  the  above  offer  applies 
to  all  new  subscribers  received  this  month,  that  is,  to 
single  subscribers,  at  $1.50;  or  clubs  of  four  to  nine,  at 
$1.25  each  ;  or  clubs  of  ten  to  twenty,  at  $1.20  each  ;  or 
to  clubs  of  twenty  and  upward,  at  $1  each. 

N.B. — Subscribers  too  distant  to  respond  to  this  before 
Oct.  1,  will  bo  allowed  extra  time  to  send  in  their  names. 

Please  tell  all  your  Neighbors 

of  the  above  offer,  and  get  them  to  send  at  once, 
and  get  the  extra  numbers  free.  It  will  he  to  them 

MONEY  SAVED. 


High  Prices  for  Shorthorns. 

The  great  demand  for  beef  in  the  cities  and  large  towns 
in  this  country,  keeps  up  the  prices  of  Shorthorns  beyond 
all  other  breeds  of  cattle.  Though  they  have  been  very 
extensively  cultivated  both  at  the  East  and  in  the  luxu¬ 
riant  pastures  of  the  West,  prices  are  still  rising.  Wc 
have  probably  quite  as  good  Shorthorns  as  can  he  found 
in  the  world.  Breeders  from  Great  Britain  are  now  found 
among  the  purchasers  at  our  annual  sales.  At  a  sale  of 
Shorthorns  in  Woodford  Co.,  Kentucky,  June  27th,  eight 
bulls  brought  an  average  price  of  $190.62!4,  and  twenty- 
five  cows  brought  an  average  of  $305.  The  highest  bull 
was  $440,  and  the  highest  cow  $1,025.  At  a  sale  at  Paris, 
Kentucky,  June  29th,  the  bulls  averaged  $181.50,  and  the 
cows  $230.  At  a  public  sale  in  Clark  Co.,  Ky.,  June  30th, 
the  bulls  averaged  $400,  and  the  cows  $277.  These  are 
great  prices  to  pay  for  cattle,  but  they  are  cheaper  to  the 
purchasers  who  make  a  business  of  breeding  than  infe¬ 
rior  animals  at  any  price.  The  services  of  good  bulls 
are  a  source  of  revenue.  A.  J.  Alexander,  of  Woodburn 
Farm,  Ky.,  charges  $200  for  service  by  10th  Duke  of 
Thorndale,  and,  in  England,  Mr.  McIntosh  charges  50 
guineas  for  service  by  3d  Duke  of  Geneva.  Mr.  King, 
the  distinguished  breeder  of  Minnesota,  has  recently  of¬ 
fered  Mr.  Sheldon  $36,000  for  three  heifers,  and  did  not 
get  them.  On  the  same  day  Mr.  Sheldon  was  offered 
$63,000  for  five  of  his  heifers.  These  offers  for  first-class 
stock,  by  men  who  best  know  the  market,  indicate  good 
times  ahead  for  Shorthorn  breeders.  This  breed  is  like¬ 
ly  to  take  the  lead  of  all  others  in  the  new  States  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  where  beef-making  is  to  he  a  leading 
business  for  many  years  to  come.  No  investment  will 
pay  better  than  a  Shorthorn  hull  to  run  with  a  herd  of 
Texas  or  common  cows. 

- - -  - - — i  » 

The  Register  of  the  American  Jersey- 
Cattle  Club. 

This  long-looked  for  volume  has  at  length  made  its 
appearance,  after  many  vexatious  delays.  It  does  great 
creditto  the  indefatigable  Secretary,  upon  whom  the  prin¬ 
cipal  labor  of  compiling  has  fallen.  This  labor  had  been, 
much  less,  if  correct  pedigrees  had  always  been  furnished 
to  his  hands.  But  these  have  often  been  defective  in 
dates,  or  minor  points,  where  there  was  no  doubt  as  to 
sire  and  dam,  and  the  desire  to  make  the  work  as  perfect 
as  possible  has  made  the  delay  necessary.  It  will  save 
much  labor  in  the  future  to  breeders  who  own  registered 
animals.  The  contents  of  the  volume  are:  constitution 
and  list  of  members  of  the  club;  an  elaborate  essay  on 
Jersey  cattle,  by  the  Secretary ;  the  Ecale  of  points  as 
adopted  by  the  Royal  Jersey  Society  ;  notes  and  rules  as 
to  the  preparation  of  pedigrees  ;  the  Herd  Register  itself, 
comprising  the  names  of  539  hulls  and  1,427  cows  and 
heifers,  and  21  photographs  of  good  specimens  of  the 
breed.  The  names  of  93  members  are  enrolled,  embrac¬ 
ing  a  large  portion  of  the  breeders  of  Jersey  cattle  in 
this  country.  The  appearance  of  this  volume  indicates 
an  increasing  interest  in  this  breed  of  cattle,  and  will 
lead  to  a  wider  distribution  of  the  stock.  It  can  not  fail 
to"  secure  more  careful  breeding,  and  the  improvement  of 
the  Jersey  stock.  It  has  already  raised  the  price  of  reg¬ 
istered  animals,  as  it  has  depreciated  those  which  can 
not  trace  their  pedigree  to  importation.  The  volume  will 
he  almost  a  necessity  for  all  Jersey  breeders  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  It  can  he  had  of  the  Treasurer,  Thomas  J.  Hand, 
Box  S02,  New  York  City. 

• - -  • — —««>■— - ►  - 

Stump  IPulIer. — J.  B.  Sydner  &  Co.,  of 
Lynchburg,  ask  which  is  the  best  machine  for  pulling 
stumps.  In  this  number  of  American  Agriculturist  we 
give  a  drawing  and  description  of  a  machine  that  can  he 
made  for  a  few  dollars.  It  will  take  out  stumps  24  inches 
in  diameter.  If  any  heavier  machine  with  greater  power 
is  required,  the  same  principle  can  be  applied,  hut  the 
strength  of  the  parts  must  he  proportionately  increased. 

'fl’o  ff&cstn’oy  Antis. — A.  J.  Miller,  Alle¬ 
ghany  City,  mixes  a  teaspoonful  of  “cobalt”  in  three 
tahlespoonfnls  of  warm  water,  and  sweetens  it.  This  he 
places  in  their  haunts,  and  in  a  short  time  none  are  left 
to  say  how  much  they  liked  it.  What  is  sold  in  the 
stores  as  “cohalt”  is  metallic  arsenic,  and  none  should 
use  it  without  being  fully  aware  of  its  deadly  qualities. 

Wraimiflag  fl'oi-  ffiardlems. — J.  M.  Graham, 
Pine  Wood,  Tenn.,  lias  a  piece  of  land  that  has  a  heavy 
clay  subsoil  which  he  is  obliged  to  use  as  a  garden.  He 
finds  it  dificult  to  work,  and  asks  if  sand  would  improve 
it.  Sanding  would  lie  found  too  expensive.  The  most, 
satisfactory  remedy  wonld  be  to  cut  drains  four  feet  deep, 
four  rods  apart,  put  in  either  tile,  plank,  or  stone, 
and  then  trench  tlic  ground  with  the  spade  eighteen 
inches  or  two  feet  deep.  With  sufficient  manure  there 
would  he  uo  further  trouble  about  that  garden. 
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es,  have  their  ends  resting  on  oak  plank,  a  a, 
each  about  15  feet  long  by  15  inches  wide.  The 
ends  of  the  logs  are  hewn  down  so  as  to  rest 
firmly  on  the  planks.  The  stringers,  c,  c,  etc., 
four  in  number,  rest  on  the  logs  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  then  the  planks,  and  then  the  wheel- 
guards,  e,  e.  Then  holes  are  bored,  and  long 
V 8-inch  bolts,/,/,  are  passed  from  wheel-guard 
to  foundation  plank,  through  the  hearts  of  the 
logs,  about  six  inches  from  their  ends,  and  short 
bolts,  g,  g,  are  put  through  stringers,  planks, 
and  wheel-guards.  Still  shorter  ones,  not  seen 
in  the  figure,  bolt  the  middle  stringers,  to  the 
planks.  The  long  bolts  have  a  nut  on  each  end , 
for  convenience,  instead  of  a  nut  on  one  and  a 
head  on  the  other.  If  there  were  a  head  on  the 
lower  end,  the  bolt  must  be  driven  up  from  be¬ 
neath  in  building  the  bridge,  which  would  be 
very  difficult.  If  there  were  one  at  the  top,  the 
bolts  would  have  to  be  drawn  out  to  renew  the 
planks,  which  would  be  almost  impossible  after 
they  had  rusted  in  for  ten  years. 

A  bridge  so  built  will  last  twenty  years  by 
renewing  the  planks  once.  The  abutments  can 
never  be  pressed  in,  for  the  long  bolts  hold  them 
in  place.  No  freshet  can  wash  away  the  bridge, 
unless  it  sweeps  away  the  whole  thing  at  once. 
If  sandstone  can  be  obtained  within  five  miles, 
at  a  dollar  a  perch,  it  will  not  cost  much  more 
on  the  spot  than  oak  logs,  and  make  more  dur¬ 
able  abutments;  but  in  this  case  the  whole  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  bridge  should  be  covered  with  plank 
running  Ungthwise  of  the  road  and  extending 
under  the  stone-ivork;  and  the  bridge  should 
be  bolted  as  when  built  with  logs. 


A  bridge  built  of  the  size  and  in  the  manner 
described,  with  log  abutments,  will  cost  from 


Fig.  1. — CHEAP  AND  SUBSTANTIAL  BIIIDGE. 


A  Pleasant  Announcement. 

All  our  readers  will  be  gratified  to  learn  that 
Edward  Eggleston  has  joined  our  editorial 
corps,  and  that  hereafter  his  entire  time  and 
talent  will  be  exclusive! y  devoted  to  the  pub¬ 
lications  issued  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.  His 
attention  will  be  given  mainly  to  Hearth  and 
Home,  for  the  editorial  work  of  which  lie  has 
peculiar  natural  qualifications,  and  the  benefit 
of  much  previous  experience,  as  editor  of  the 
Little  Corporal,  the  National  Sunday-School 
Teacher ,  etc.,  and  also  for  some  time  past  as 
Superintending  Editor  of  the  New  York  Inde¬ 
pendent.  The  multitudes  who  have  enjoyed 
his  pleasant,  instructive,  and  widely  popular 
contributions  to  Scribner's  Monthly,  and  other 
magazines  and  periodicals,  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  he  has  found  a  congenial  home,  where  he 
can  concentrate  all  his  energies,  and  they  will 
gladly  follow  him  to  this  his  new  field  of  labor. 

We  are  glad  to  announce  further,  that  Joseph 
H.  Richards,  long  known  to  the  newspaper 
world  as  publisher — for  several  years  last  past 
as  Business  Manager  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  —  has  joined  the  publishing  force  of 
Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  where  his  aid  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  especially  valuable. 

A  Working  Capital  of  $200  per  Acre. 

The  suggestion  made  on  another  page  that 
$200  per  acre  might  be  used  with  profit,  will  bear 
explanation.  It  is  susceptible  of  demonstration 
that  even  this  large  sum  may,  on  a  small  farm, 
if  not  on  a  large  one,  be  used  to  advantage. 

Let  us  take,  as  an  example,  a  fair  farm  of 
fifty  acres,  in  the  condition  in  which  hundreds 
of  small  places  now  exist — good,  but  not  re¬ 
markable,  with  tolerable  buildings,  a  good  but 
rather  wet  soil  in  fair  condition,  fences  good, 
and  live-stock  neither  good  nor  bad  (just  mid¬ 
dling,  as  the  live-stock  on  such  a  farm  usually 
is).  The  farm  is  worth,  with  its  improvements, 
$6,000;  stock  and  implements,  including  six 
cows,  one  yoke  of  oxen,  and  a  pair  of  horses, 
not  less  than  than  $1,500.  Here  is  a  capital  of 
$7,500,  on  which  taxes,  interest,  insurance,  re¬ 
pairs,  and  renewals  can  not  be  covered  by  less 
than  $600  a  year.  Add  to  this,  for  the  farmer’s 
own  services,  $600  more.  Here  is  an  outlay  of 
$1,200.  The  income  of  the  place  may  be  set 
down  as  follows,  which  is  an  average  case : 

Milk  from  six  ordinary  cows,  12,000  quarts,  @  5Hc. .  $660 


Potatoes  and  other  vegetables . . . . . .  ’  500 

Hay .  400 

Grain .  200 

Pork .  100 

Poultry  and  eggs .  100 

Supplies  for  family  (from  the  farm) .  .  300 

House  rent .  140 

Total  income . $2,400 

Deduct :  interest  and  services  as  above.  .$1,200 

Hired  man  (wages  and  board) .  500 

Seeds,  store  bills,  blacksmith,  harness- 
maker,  etc.,  etc .  309  2.000 


Profit .  $400 

or  $8  per  acre. 


This  is  a  very  fair  showing  of  much  of  the 
“good  farming”  on  Eastern  farms.  Now,  let 
us  see  what  might  be  done  on  the  same  land, 
with  a  cash  capital  of  $10,000  ($200  per  acre). 

In  the  first  place,  the  land  that  needs 
draining  may  be  dsained  for  (say  forty  acres  at 
$70  per  acre)  $2,800.  The  buildings  may  be 
enlarged  and  made  convenient  for  work  for 
$1,500.  The  six  ordinary  cows  can  be  sold  off 
for  $300,  and  twelve  first-class  ones  can  be 
bought-  for  $1,200 — making  a'differeuce  of  $900. 


Five  hundred  pounds  of  good  superphosphate 
per  acre,  or  its  equivalent  in  other  manure,  can 
be  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  available  land 
(say  forty-five  acres)  for  $600.  New  implements, 
including  a  steam-engine,  cutting  machine,  etc., 
will  cost  $1,500.  Placing  fences  so  as  to  make 
the  fields  more  convenient,  the  removal  of  old 
headlands,  etc.,  may  cost  $400;  and  it  will  pay 
to  spend  $300  in  subsoil  plowing,  etc. 

We  have  now  made  a  permanent  investment 
of  $8,000  of  our  capital,  where  its  value  will 
depend  very  largely  on  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  used;  and  for  its  successful  management  we 
must  be  very  careful  in  the  handling  of  the 
$2,000  remaining.  Of  this  sum,  $1,000  had  bet¬ 
ter  be  put  in  the  bank  against  a  time  of  need. 

With  this  outfit,  and  a  go*d  business  man  to 
manage  it,  let  us  see  what  we  may  accomplish. 
The  income  of  the  place  may  be  thus  stated : 

Milk  from  twelve  extra  good  cows,  30,000  quarts, 

@5',4c . $1,980 

Potatoes  and  other  vegetables  sold .  1,500 

Grain  sold .  500 

Pork .  500 

Poultry  and  eggs  .  200 

Supplies  for  family  from  farm .  300 

House  rent .  140 

Interest  os  cash  for  use . .  80 

Total  income . $5, 200 

Deduct:  Interest  and  services  as  above.  .$1,200 

Interest  on  $10,000 .  700 

Hired  man  and  boy  .  750 

Extra  man  in  summer .  250 

Seeds,  store  bills,  etc .  500  3,400 

Profit .  $4,800 

or  $36  per  acre. 

Nor  is  this  the  whole  story.  It  is  hardly  the 
half  of  it.  In  the  first  instance,  what  with 
the  sale  of  hay  and  the  keeping  of  a  small 
stock  of  cattle  and  swine,  the  farm  is  sure  to 
run  down,  so  that  in  a  few  years  its  balance 
will  show  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  account,  and 
its  owner  will  emigrate  or 
go  into  trade.  In  the  latter 
instance,  where  we  have 
understated  the  early  possi¬ 
bilities,  the  future  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  farm  may  be  set 
down  as  absolutely  secure. 

Every  year  the  number  of 
cows  may  be  increased,  and 
the  product  of  the  land  will  grow  larger  every 
year.  It  is  not  too  niucli  to  say  that  at  the  end 
of  ten  years  the  borrowed  capital  may  all  be 
paid  off,  and  the  yearly  profit  per  acre  may  be 
doubled. 

With  $100  per  acre,  more  than  one  half  as 
much  may  be  accomplished  as  with  $200,  and 
perhaps  more  in  proportion  with  $50 ;  but, 
whatever  the  amount,  and  whatever  the  farm, 
let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  man  him¬ 
self  is  the  true  measure  of  his  success.  An 
idler,  a  dolt,  or  a  novice  attempting  to  carry 
out  our  suggestions,  would  run  through  his 
capital  and  swamp  his  whole  farm — “as  sure 
as  eggs  is  eggs.” 


Country  Roads  and  Bridges. 

BY  W.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN,  HUDSON,  O. 

In  an  article  published  in  July,  there  were 
given  the  location  and  the  proper  angle  for 
bridges  and  sluices.  I  now  propose  to  give  some 
of  the  best  methods  of  constructing  them. 

Where  white  oak  or  other  durable  timber  is 
plenty  and  sandstone  is  not,  the  cheapest  and 
best  bridge  is  made  as  represented  in  figure  1. 
Suppose  we  want  a  bridge  2  by  10  feet  inside 
measure.  Such  a  bridge  will  discharge  56,000 
barrels  per  hour,  or  over  a  million  in  a  day. 

The  oak  logs,  b  b,  figure  1,  14  feet  by  30  inch¬ 


125  to  $30 ;  built  with  stone  abutments  and 
full  plank  bottom,  from  $35  to  $45. 

The  best  small  sluice  is  made  by  spiking  firm¬ 
ly  together  four  2-inch  planks,  as  represented 
in  figure  2.  The  sides  should  be  4  inches  nar¬ 
rower  than  the  top  and  bottom,  and  the  latter 
should  be  spiked  on  to  the  former.  Then  we 
have  a  box,  square  inside.  It  can  not  cave  in, 
and  never  will  choke  up,  and  will  last  as  long  as 
oak  fence-posts,  and  is  really  cheaper  than  the 
old-fashioned  sluice  made  with  two  logs  and  a 
plank.  Sewer-pipes  are  expensive,  and  are  apt 


Fig.  2.— SMALL  SLUICE. 


to  tip  and  heave,  and  then  clog;  or  to  become 
exposed  and  broken  by  heavy  wagons. 

The  July  article  spoke  at  some  length  of  Rule 
1st.  The  present  article  must  speak  more  brief¬ 
ly  of  the  remaining  ones. 

Rule  2d.— Don't  let  the  water  have  its  own  way. 
Not  many  miles  from  my  house  is  a  hill  half 
a  mile  long,  and  some  200  feet  high.  Last 
spring  the  water  from  one  gutter  near  the  frop 
worked  its  way  into  the  middle  of  the  road,  and 
followed  a  rut  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  In  six 
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weeks  there  was  a  huge  gully  there,  and  dirt 
enough  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  to  cost  $50  to 
replace  it.  One  dollar  spent  at  first ,  in  using 
plow  and  hoe,  would  have  prevented  all  this 
waste.  The  supervisor  of  that  district  fairly 
owed  the  traveling  public  or  the  county  treas¬ 
ury  $49.  “A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine.”  It  is 
liis  business  to  take  the  stitch. 

Rule  3d—  Dig  out  all  stones  that  stick  up  in 
the  track.  Of  course  throw  out  all  loose  ones. 
“  It’s  surprisin’,”  said  my  shrewd  old  neighbor 
before  mentioned,  “  how  much  cussin’  a  few 
small  stuns  in  the  track  will  cause.  Th’  use 
t’be  an  ugly  one  stickin’  up  front  of  my  house, 
and  it  spoilt  my  front  porch  for  nooniu’s.  You 
see,  I  found  the  swearin’  done  over  that  stun 
was  corruptin’  my  morals,  say  nothin’  of  spoilin’ 
my  noouin’  naps.  So  I  dug  the  thing  up,  and 
since  then  the  teamsters  have  been  more  pious 
in  front  of  my  house.  I  b’lieve  I  stopped  more 
swearin’  than  the  parson  could  by  preachin’ 
on  the  hull  ten  commandments.”  Nothing  tries 
the  temper  of  a  driver  and  the  stuff  of  his  wag¬ 
on  worse  than  stones  in  the  wheel-track,  and 
loose  stones  often  seriously  lame  a  horse.  A 
supervisor  can  not  do  a  better  deed  than  to 
clear  them  all  out  of  the  road. 

Rule  Mh. — Clean  and  fill  all  mud-holes ,  as  a 
dentist  would  a  tooth,  so  they  will  stay  filled. 

It  does  no  good  to  pile  in  dirt  while  they  are 
full  of  mud  and  water.  That  merely  enlarges 
the  hole  and  makes  it  muddier.  A  few  such 
“  fillings  ”  will  spread  it  clear  across  the  road. 
The  water  should  be  drained  or  dipped  off,  and 
the  hole  filled  and  rounded  up  so  the  dirt  can 
not  settle  there  again.  If  it  is  deep,  small  stones 
picked  out  of  the  track  may  be  filled  in  at  the 
bottom,  if  they  are  then  well  covered  with 
gravel  or  dirt. 

When  a  supervisor  has  observed  these  four 
rules  and  acted  on  them,  his  roads  will  be  iu  a 
passable  condition,  and  not  liable  to  be  render¬ 
ed  impassable  by  the  first  heavy  rain.  He  can 
then  use  the  rest  of  his  funds  iu  turnpiking  and 
in  improving  the  appearance  of  the  highways. 


How  They  Make  Eoads  in  Quiddletown, 

BY  ONE  WHO  HAS  BEEN  THERE. 

Mr.  Editor:  I  don’t  want  you  to  flatter 
y«urself  that  you  are  doing  such  a  mighty 
sight  of  good  by  your  paper.  It  is  all  very  well 
for  you  to  tell  folks  how  to  do  all  sorts  of  things, 
and  then,  for  fear  they  won’t  know  what  you 
mean,  to  rub  it  in  with  pictures.  Your  new¬ 
fangled  notions  may  be  good  enough,  and  your 
pictures  are  awful  taking;  but  you  don’t  know 
every  thing,  or  if  you  do,  you  can’t  teach  it  to 
the  Quiddletown  folks — you  can’t  teach  them 
any  thing,  they  learned  it  all  from  their  fathers. 

•  To  say  nothing  about  high  farming,  and  sav¬ 
ing  manure,  and  soiling,  and  all  that,  just  take 
the  matter  of  making  roads  for  an  example. 
Now,  you  think  you  know  something  about 
making  country  roads,  don’t  you?  Well,  may 
be  you  do,  but  if  you  do  the  Quiddletown  folks 
don’t,  and  what  they  don’t  know  a’n’t  worth 
knowing — as  any  one  of  them  will  tell  you. 
I  don’t  know  much  about  such  things  myself, 
but  I  am  going  to  tell  you  how  they  do  it,  and  if 
you  get  my  “illustrations”  up  in  good  style, 
I’ll  bet  that  a  dozen  people  will  follow  this  plan 
to  one  that  will  follow  yours. 

In  the  first  place,  Quiddletown  is  an  old  town, 
and  they  don’t  make  any  new  roads;  they  only 
make  the  old  ones  over,  and  this  is  how  they 
do  it.  Figure  1  is  what  you  call  a  cross-section 
-of  a  road,  as  it  looks  after  corn-planting  time. 


The  black  part  is  top  soil  and  sods;  the  light 
part  is  blue  clay,  and  the  lumps  are  stones. 

Figure  2  is  the  way  the  road  looks  after  they 
have  “made”  it.  In  a  little  while,  as  the  sea¬ 
son  is  dry,  it  gets  to  look  like  fig.  3,  where  the 
spotted  part  shows  the  dust.  It  keeps  this  way 


most  of  the  summer;  except  for  a  rain  now  and 
then,  but  in  the  fall  it  gets  pretty  bad,  as  in  fig. 
4.  Then  the  committee  gets  mad  aud  puts  on 
some  stone,  like  fig.  5,  Avith  sods  on  top  of  them, 
so  as  to  make  the  road  hard  in  the  middle  any 


how.  It  makes  it  so  hard  that  folks  drive  at 
the  sides  all  Avinter,  Avhen  the  road  looks  as  in 
fig.  G.  It  is  only  in  the  spring,  Avhen  the  frost 
is  coming  out,  that  they  go  on  the  stones,  be¬ 
cause  they  can’t  help  themselves,  and  this  is 
just  enough  to  make  it  look  like  fig.  1,  again. 


Then  they  appoint  a  new  committee,  and  they 
go  over  the  same  course  again,  only  they  pick 
off  some  of  the  stones  to  make  the  road  smooth 
for  summer.  They  have  to  put  them  back 
again  iu  the  fall  though. 


Noav  this  is  most  pictures  enough  for  one  let¬ 
ter,  but  I  Avould  like  to  sIioav  you  how  they 
manage  a  springy  place  in  the  spring  of  the 
year.  They  don’t  make  a  drain  and  tap  the 
spring,  the  Avay  you  tell  them  to  ;  they  just  put 


on  some  loads  of  stones,  and  smooth  them  off 
with  earth  on  top.  It  looks  first-rate  when  it 
is  ucav,  and  they  do  say  it  is  the  best  plan,  but 
I  Avisli  you  could  see  what  a  mess  it  is  when 
the  ground  a’n’t  got  no  bottom  to  it.  It  is  just 


like  driving  over  a  rotten  corduroy  in  a  swamp, 
and  if  it  Avasn’t  for  these  spots  they  could  carry 
twice  the  load  they  do.  Seems  to  me  if  Avater 
makes  the  trouble,  they  had  ought  to  put  in  a 
drain  and  keep  the  water  out  of  the  way ;  but 


I  suppose  they  know  best — they  say  they  do. 
Another  funny  thing  is  the  Avay  they  man¬ 
age  when  two  road  districts  join.  They  say 
every  district  must  take  care  of  its  own  water ; 
so  instead  of  turning  the  gutter  doAvn  alongside 
of  the  road  where  they  branch,  they  make  the 


other  people  keep  the  stream  iu  their  own  dis¬ 
trict,  and  every  man  of  them  has  to  drive 
through  the  mud  or  over  the  ice  every  time  he 
goes  to  town.  The  other  people  don’t  care — 
they  don’t  go  that  way. 


No  farmer  Avho  has  a  supply  of  this  valuable 
material,  should  permit  the  opportunities  pre¬ 
sented  during  this  month,  to  pass  away  Avithout 
digging  out  a  supply,  to  be  hauled  during  the 


Avinter.  After  this  month  has  passed  aAvay,  the 
fall  rains  may  be  expected,  which  Avill  flood  all 
the  Ioav  grounds,  aud  prevent  digging,  or  make 
it  so  uncomfortable  that  any  excuse  Avill  be 
found  to  avoid  it.  No  more  valuable  addition 


to  the  manure  heap  can  be  procured,  and  a  sup¬ 
ply  that  Avill  last  all  winter,  to  absorb  all  liquid 
Avaste  from  stables, cow-houses,  kitchen, and  hog¬ 
pens,  and  keep  hen-roosts  avcII  provided,  should 
be  procured  without  fail.  Next  spring  no  money 


can  in  many  cases  procure  the  supply  of  ma¬ 
nure  that  may  thus  be  made  Avith  only  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  some  days’  labor  now.  Whenever 
Ave  hear  or  read  of  the  successful  bringing  up 
of  a  run-doAvn  farm,  we  invariably  come  across 


this  fact,  viz. :  “  He  hauled  some  swamp  muck.” 
Now,  whatever  chemists  may  say  about  the 
composition  of  this  or  that  material,  we  farmers 
knoAV  that  avo  must  have  a  certain  amount  of 
bulk  iu  our  manure.  The  soil  needs  the  median- 


Fig.  1.— THE  AVAY  THE  ROAD  IS  AFTER  CORN-PL  ANTING. 


Fig.  2. — THE  ROAD  “MADE” — ALL  THE  SURFACE  SOIL  OF  THE  GUTTERS  BEING  PILED  ON  IT. 

Swamp  Muck. 


Fig.  3.— DUSTY  TIMES,  ALONG  IN  JULY. 


Fig.  4.— MUD  AND  SLUSH— ALL  AFLOAT. 


Fig.  5. — THE  MUD  CURED  BY  A  RIDGE  OF  STONE  AND  SOD  IN  THE  MIDDLE. 


Fig.  6. — WINTER  WEATHER  ROADS. 
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ical  effect  of  the  addition  of  a  large  amount  of 
decomposing  vegetable  matter,  and  in  swamp 
muck  we  have  it,  finely  divided,  and  capable 
of  absorbing  much  concentrated  matter.  There¬ 
fore,  as  a  basis  of  compost  heaps,  it  is  most  ex¬ 
cellent.  It  should  be  taken  out  during  the 
present  month,  and  put  in  heaps  to  drain.  The 
heaps  should  be  made  high  aud  narrow,  in 
which  shape  the  rain  falling  on  them  will  be 
shed,  and  the  muck  kept  dry,  at  least  sufficiently 
so  as  to  absorb  large  quantities  of  the  liquids 
of  the  barn-vard.  Two  or  three  hundred  loads 
of  swamp  muck  would  make  a  handsome  pile 
of  compost,  when  mixed  with  the  manure  of  a 
pair  of  horses,  four  or  five  cows,  a  few  hogs, 
sheep,  etc. ;  and,  spread  on  ten  acres  of  grass 
land  during  winter  and  plowed  in  in  spring, 
would  bring  a  handsome  crop  of  corn  to  com¬ 
mence  with.  That  field  might  be  considered 
out  of  leading  strings,  and  able  to  stand  alone 
until  corn-time  came  around  again,  when  it 
would  be  thankful  for  just  such  another  supply. 


More  Labor  and  Manure,  and  Less  Land. 


It  is  a  first-rate  rule  for  farmers  to  take  the 
world  as  they  find  it.  There  has  been,  for  long 
years  past,  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  farmers 
at  the  East  not  “  to  bear  the  ills  they  have,”  but 
to  “  fly  to  others  that  they  know  not  of.” 

How  large  a  proportion  of  those  who  have 
gone  to  people  the  far  West  have  succeeded 
there,  it  is  hardly  worthwhile  to  inquire,  for  we 
can  not  know  how  many  of  the  successful  ones 
would  have  been  successful  here.  They  have 
certainly  accomplished  great  good  for  the  coun¬ 
try  by  their  emigration.  It  is  time  now  for 
those  who  are  left  behind  to  consider  very  care¬ 
fully  what  course  their  best  interests  indicate. 
It  is  fair  to  assume  that  no  man  moves  West 
from  motives  of  philanthropy.  Whatever  may 
be  the  effect  of  each  one’s  going,  his  own  mo¬ 
tive  is  self-advancement — the  sort  of  advance¬ 
ment  that  is  represented  by  the  accumulation  of 
money,  or  money’s  worth.  They  find  land  is  dear 
and  poor  at  the  East,  and  that  under  the  old 
system  of  farming  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  liv¬ 
ing,  and  almost  impossible  to  accumulate  wealth. 
Disregarding  the  fact  that  they  can  get  abun¬ 
dant  labor,  abundant  manure,  and  cheap  imple¬ 
ments,  and  that  they  have  a  good  market  at 
their  doors,  they  are  apt  to  stop  short  at  the  fact 
that,  farming  it  as  they  do,  their  only  chance 
lies  in  their  getting  more  aud  richer  land,  no 
matter  where  it  may  be.  In  our  opinion,  the 
time  is  past  when  an  average,  old-fashioned 
farmer,  with  his  two  or  three  sons,  can  make  a 
satisfactory  business  of  the  cultivation  of  a  large 
farm  in  New  England,  in  the  old-fashioned  way. 
His  own  opinion,  too,  is  apt  to  be  the  same,  and 
he  sends  his  sons  to  farm  at  the  West,  or  to 
some  other  occupation  than  farming,  nearer 
home.  Instead  of  taking  the  world  as  he  finds 
it,  and  making  the  best  of  it,  lie  tries  to  find  a 
new  world,  hoping  it  may  prove  a  better  one. 

The  writer  of  this  article  has  had  a  long  expe¬ 
rience  in  farming,  and  he  has  seen  a  great  deal 
of  the  West  as  well  as  the  East.  He  believes 
that  the  radical  fault  of  Eastern  agriculture  is 
that  we  try  to  do  a  great  deal  too  much,  and  so 
fail  to  do  any  thing  well.  And  if,  with  his  pres¬ 
ent  conviction,  he  had  to  commence  a  life-long 
eareer,  or  to  lay  one  out  for  his  son,  he  would 
take  a  farm,  chosen  more  with  reference  to  its 
nearness  to  a  good  market  and  to  manure  than 
for  its  soil,  and  only  so  large  that  after  putting 
the  buildings  and  permanent  improvements  in 
order,  he  would  have  an  available  working  capi¬ 


tal,  in  ready  money,  of  $200  for  every  acre. 
Having  this  money,  he  would  use  it  all  in  his 
business.  Not  one  cent  of  it  should  be  invested 
in  stocks,  or  on  bond  aud  mortgage.  There 
might,  under  this  plan,  be  only  enough  to  work 
5  acres,  or  10,  or  20.  No  matter  ;  what  acres  he 
has  should  be  well  stocked,  well  manured,  and 
well  cultivated,  and  it  would. certainly  pay.  It 
is  demonstrated  by  the  experience  of  hundreds 
of  our  farmers  that  it  is  only  the  good  farming 
that  pays.  There  is  a  point  (varying  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  land  and  local  circum¬ 
stances)  where  the  production  pays  less  than  the 
interest  on  the  value  of  the  land  and  the  cost  of 
labor,  manure,  and  superintendence.  The  secret 
of  successf  ul  farming  lies  in  turning  this  point  on 
every  field  of  the  farm.  Every  acre  the  produce 
of  which  falls  below  it,  is  a  tax  on  every 
acre  the  produce  of  which  exceeds  it,  and,  too 
often,  farmers  who  raise  splendid  and  most 
profitable  crops  on  a  part  of  their  land, 
find  their  profits  eaten  up 
by  the  interest  and  expenses 
of  the  rest.  Now,  there 
is  no  land  anywhere  that 
may  not,  by  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  money,  be  made  fer¬ 
tile.  There  is  little  land  that 
any  practical  man  would 
think  of  cultivating  at  all, 
that  might  not  profitably  be 
made  fertile  by  judicious  ex¬ 
penditure;  and  probably  the 
wise  use  of  $200  per  acre  on 
a  farm  where  the  buildings, 
etc.,  are  in  good  condition, 
even  in  Tock}'  Connecticut, 
would  make  it  a  profitable 
one  to  cultivate.  Conse¬ 
quently,  if  one  has  a  well 
appointed  farm  of  100  acres 
witli  good  buildings,  but  no 
money,  he  would  do  well  to  sell  05  acres 
for  $6,500,  and  use  all  the  money  in  working 
the  35  acres  that  he  retained.  No  two  cases 
would  be  exactly  alike,  but  it  may  be  stated  as 
a  general  proposition,  that  while  he  is  now 
struggling  to  make  both  ends  meet,  and  wasting 
interest  money,  labor,  and  manure  on  bis  whole 
poorly-worked  farm,  he  might  get  rich  from  the 
thorough  cultivation  of  the  well-worked  part 
of  it. 

Every  place  has  some  advantages,  and  the 
true  plan  is  to  appreciate  and  to  make  the  most 
of  these.  The  advantages  of  those  who  live  at 
the  East  lie  not  in  the  land,  but  in  the  facilities 
for  working  it ;  consequently,  their  chance  for 
profit  lies  not  in  the  land,  but  in  the  facilities. 
They  need  only  so  much  land  as  will  enable  them 
to  turn  these  to  the  best  account.  If  one  acre 
will  bring  the  largest  net  profit  from  all  the 
facilities  for  cultivation  and  sale  that  they  can 
command,  then  one  acre  is  enough  for  them — 
better  than  two  acres. 

This  idea  might  be  indefinitely  enlarged 
upon,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  indicate  it,  and  to 
allow  each  man  to  apply  it  to  his  own  condition. 
If  we  are  sure  of  any  thing  connected  with 
farming,  it  is  that  We  are  absolutely  right  in  our 
opinions  as  above  expressed,  and  that  whoever 
adopts  them  and  follows  them  judiciously,  will 
make  money. 


An  Egg  Farm. 

by  H.  H.  Stoddard. — Fifth  Article. 

The  slock  used  for  hatching  purposes  is  man¬ 
aged  differently  from  the  layers,  and  needs  dif¬ 
ferent  accommodations.  Tiie  houses  for  sitters, 


fig.  1,  are  near  the  center  of  the  farm  where  the 
granary  and  cook-room  are  located.  They  ac¬ 
commodate  100  fowls  each,  are  not  movable, 
and  are  set  upon  a  stone  or  brick  underpinning, 
10  inches  high.  They  are  10  feet  4  inches  from 
the  ground  to  the  peak,  and  20  feet  long  by  way 
of  the  ridge,  and  16  feet  wide.  The  roofs  are 
shingled,  and  the  ends  of  the  buildings  covered 
with  boards  nailed  upright  and  battened.  The 
form  of  these  houses,  like  that  of  all  in  the  es¬ 
tablishment  with  eaves  near  the  ground,  is 
adapted  to  afford  as  much  ground  room  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  proportion  to  the  lumber  used.  The 
roof  of  each  house  is  crossed  outside  by  a  pick¬ 
et  fence  running  at  right  angles  with  the  ridge. 
This  fence  forms  one  side  of  the  yard  with  which 
each  house  is  furnished,  and  though  it  extends 
only  18  inches  above  the  ridge  of  the  building, 
the  sitters,  not  being  of  a  high-flying  breed,  will 
not  get  over  it.  By  this  arrangement  exit  is 
afforded  to  the  fowls  and  to  their  keeper  at 


Fig.  1. --HOUSE  FOU  SITTERS. 

either  end  of  the  building,  into  a  yard  which  is 
located  at  either  end  on  alternate  years.  The 
two  ends  of  the  house,  one  fronting  east  and 
the  other  west,  are  both  provided  exactly  alike 
with  doors  and  windows.  The  large  doors  are 
6‘/a  x  3  feet,  opening  outwards,  and  the  smaller 
ones  attached  to  them  are  7x9  inches.  The 
windows  arc  2x3  feet,  and  arc  hinged,  opening 
upwards  for  ventilation.  In  hot  weather  the 
windows  and  doors  in  both  ends  of  the  build¬ 
ing  are  Opened  wide,  and  to  prevent  the  fowls 
escaping  at  the  end  where  there  is  no  yard,  wire 
netting  is  fastened  across  the  window  casings 
inside,  and  there  is  an  inside  door  of  the  same 
material  hung  to  the  stud  to  which  the  outside 
door  is  hinged.  Fig.  2  gives  an  interior  view 
of  the  house.  There  are  four  perches,  each  15 
feet  long,  and  of  the  width  and  thickness  of 
those  for  layers.  They  are  placed  18  inches 
higher  than  the  top  of  the  underpinning,  those 
nearest  the  nests  being  3y2  feet,  and  those  near¬ 
est  the  eaves  5y4  feet  from  the  center  of  the 
building.  A  space  2‘/2  feet  wide  at  each  end  of 
the  room  is  left  unoccupied  by  the  perches. 
Three  tiers  of  nests  occupy  the  center  of  the 
room,  each  tier  consisting  of  two  rows  placed 
back  to  back,  and  running  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion  as  the  perches.  There  are  12  nests  in  each 
row,  or  72  in  all,  and  as  each  nest  is  1  foot 
square  and  1  foot  high,  they  occupy  12  feet  in 
length.  This  allows  a  space  of  4  feet  at  each 
end  of  the  building  between  the  nests  and  the 
doors,  and  as  the  latter  are  planned  of  a  suffi¬ 
cient  widtli  to  admit  a  wheelbarrow,  and  the 
perches  are  made  so  as  to  be  easily  moved,  op¬ 
portunity  is  afforded  to  wheel  in  or  out  the  dry 
earth  which  fills  the  bottom  of  the  room  nearly 
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up  to  the  top  of  the  underpinning.  There  are 
nests  enough  so  that  forty  or  fifty  liens  may  he 
set  at  once,  and  leave  room  for  fowls  that  are 


Fig.  2. — HOUSE  roil  SITTERS — INTERIOR. 

laying.  The  nests  are  placed  so  that  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  lower  ones  is  6  inches  higher  than 
the  perches,  this  higlit  enabling  the  attendant 
to  avoid  stooping,  as  there  is  much  work  to  be 
done  about  the  nests  of  sitting  hens ;  while  they 
are  not  so  high  as  to  prevent  the  fowls  reach¬ 
ing  them  by  flying  upon  the  nearest  perch,  or 
as  to  render  a  ladder  necessary.  The  nests  are 
made  so  that  the  hens  enter  them  at  the  front, 
where  a  2-incli  strip  set  edgewise  prevents  the 
eggs  from  tumbling  out.  An  alighting-board 
projects  2y2  inches  in  front  of  each  row  of 
nests.  The  partitions  at  the  backs  of  the  nests 
are  made  of  wire-clotli  of  a  mesh  fine  enough 
to  keep  out  rats,  those  at  the  sides  of  the  same 
and  of  a  coarse  wire  netting,  alternately,  for 
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3. — PLAN  OF  YARDS  FOR  SITTERS 


purposes  described  in  another  place.  In  this 
way  the  circulation  of  air  is  allowed  for  the 
health  of  the  sitters.  Sufficient  attention  is  not 
generally  given  to  this  point.  Fowls  in  a  state 
of  nature  being  accustomed  to  scratch  holes  in 
the  ground  under  bushes,  to  form  their  nests 
and  incubate  where  there  is  plenty  of  air,  pant 
and  show  distress  in  hot  weather  when  forced 
to  occupy  close  boxes.  Large  doors  of  wire 
netting,  with  coarse  meshes,  not  shown  in  the 


Fig.  4. — HOUSE  FOR  BREEDERS. 

illustration,  prevent  the  fowls  roosting  at  the 
entrance  to  the  nests  at  night.  These  doors 
are  closed  after  gathering  the  eggs  towards 
evening,  and  opened  again  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning,  and  are  made  in  two  parts, 


folding  together,  so  that  there  may  be  room 
for  them  overhead,  when  raised.  A  piece 
of  rat-proof  wire-cloth  is  placed  in  front  of 
a  nest  occupied  by  a  hen  en¬ 
gaged  in  hatching,  and  fasten¬ 
ed  by  buttons,  to  keep  out 
laying  fowls  by  day  and  rats 
by  night.  To  keep  the  fowls 
from  using  the  upper  part 
of  the  room  as  a  roosting  place, 
lath-work,  a  part  of  which  is 
shown  in  the  figure,  extends 
from  the  top  of  the  upper  nests 
to  the  roof.  Underneath  the 
lower  tier  of  nests  is  placed  a 
feed-box,  made  like  those  with 
which  the  houses  for  layers  are 
furnished,  and  others  of  the 
same  construction  should  be 
placed  on  the  ground  at  the 
ends  of  the  perches,  and  at 
right  angles  with  the  latter.  Five  houses  for 
sitters,  each  with  its  yard,  will  be  required  for 
an  establishment  of  the  size  we  are  describing. 
The  arrangement  of  the 
yards  is  shown  by  fig.  3.  The 
fence,  A  B,  is  made  like  the 
buildings  C,  non-movable. 

The  fences  on  the  remain¬ 
ing  three  sides  of  the  yards 
are  moved  yearly.  Sup¬ 
pose  that  last  year  the  yards 
were  located  at  E ;  then  this 
year  they  are  at  D,  and  E  is 
devoted  to  crops.  A  strip  of  ground  is 
left  untilled  near  the  doors  of  the  bflildings 
for  a  wagon  path.  To  keep  the  yards  free 
from  taint  and  afford  scratch¬ 
ing  ground,  a  part  of  each  is 
plowed  occasionally  during 
the  season  when  they  are 
occupied  by  the  fowls.  All 
the  fences  running  east  and 
west,  as  F  B,  are  composed 
of  gates,  so  that  by  open¬ 
ing,  for  instance,  at  F  G, 
through  the  whole  range  of 
yards,  a  strip  of  each  may 
be  plowed,  and  in  a  few 
days  the  operation  may  be 
repeated  at  another  part  of 
the  yards.  The  quarters  for 
ths  breeding  stock  combine 
houses  very  much  like  those  for  layers,  and 
yards  like  those  for  sillers,  only  both  are  small¬ 
er.  The  houses  for  layers  are  movable,  with 
no  yards;  the  houses  for  sitters  are  stationary, 
with  movable  yards ;  and  the  houses  and 
yards  for  breeders  are  both  movable.  The 
breeders  are  kept  in  fives  and  tens,  no  flock 
ever  to  exceed  the  latter  number.  The  build¬ 
ings  are  of  two  sizes,  one  3  Vs  feet  wide, 

4  long,  and  2ya  high,  and  the  other  of  the 
same  width  and  bight,  and 
71/,  feet  long.  There  are  no 
runners,  and  the  doors  are 
few  in  number,  though  com¬ 
prising  the  whole  roof;  each 
house  is  furnished  with  but 
one  window,  and  but  two 
or  three  nests  are  neces¬ 
sary,  and  one  perch.  Other¬ 
wise  the  houses  are  like 
those  for  layers  on  a  reduced 
scale.  They  are  designed  to  be  moved  by  two 
persons,  adjustable  handles  being  attached  at 
either  end  for  this  purpose.  In  this  way,  being 
without  floors,  they  are  shifted  to  different  parts 
of  the  yards,  and  set  on  ridges  of  earth  raised 


by  the  plow.  In  winter  each  stands  upon  the 
edges  of  a  dust-bin  of  2  x  8-incli  plank.  The 
arrangement  of  gates  to  admit  the  team  for 
plowing,  the  stationary  fence  at  one  side  of  the 
yards,  and  the  shifting  of  the  latter  to  allow  till¬ 
age,  are  the  same  as  for  sitters,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  that  the  stationaiy  fence  is  entirely  detach¬ 
ed  from  the  houses.  The  movable  fences  for 
the  yards  of  both  sitters  and  breeders  are  made 
as  follows:  Pickets  2  inches  wide,  J/3  inch 
thick,  and  6  feet  long,  are  nailed  to  two  rails  3 
inches  square,  and  12  feet  long.  At  both  ends 
of  every  rail,  U-shaped  pieces  of  stout,  hogs¬ 
head  hoop-iron  are  fastened  by  screws  so  as  to 
form  staples  through  which  round  posts,  T/u 
feet  long,  and  2*/a  inches  in  diameter,  pointed 
at  both  ends,  are  thrust,  and  set  in  the  ground. 
The  rails  in  the  alternate  sections  are  at  such 
distances  apart  that  the  tops  of  the  pickets  shall 
be  in  line,  and  the  staples  not  interfere  with 
those  of  the  adjoining  sections.  Each  post  is 
supported  so  as  to  resist  the  winds  to  which  the 
fences  expose  so  much  surface,  by  a  brace  upon 
the  outside  of  the  yard  (fig.  5).  This  brace  is 


— YARDS  AND  HOUSES  FOR  BREEDERS. 

made  by  sawing  a  rail  slick  in  two,  and  furnish¬ 
ing  each  end  with  a  staple  like  those  upon  the 
rails.  Tiie  staples  are  fastened  upon  the  braces 
in  an  obtuse  angle,  and  the  ends  of  the  braces 
are  beveled,  the  better  to  fit  the  posts.  One  of 
these  staples  passes  around  the  post  between 
the  two  staples  of  the  upper  rails,  and  through 
the  lower  one,  which  reaches  to  the  ground,  a 
short  stake  is  driven  into 
the  earth,  with  its  top 
inclining  away  from  the 
fence  (fig.  G).  The  gates  ^ 
which  compose  the  en¬ 
tire  sides  of  the  yards 
where  the  team  passes 
in  plowing,  are  hinged 
to  stout  posts,  which 
are  braced  in  a  similar 
way.  The  stationary 
fence  represented  in  fig. 

1,  and  the  correspond¬ 
ing  one  which  forms 
a  part  of  the  breeding 
yards,  are  made  substan¬ 
tially  with  posts  of  good 
size,  deeply  set  in  the 
ground,  so  as  to  stand 
without  braces.  The  FiS-  6- -movable  fence. 
gates  occupy  a  space  of  12  feet  each,  the  same 
as  a  section  of  the  movable  fence.  The  small¬ 
er  breeding  yards  for  five  birds  are  12  feet 
square  (fig.  4);  the  larger  ones  for  ten  birds  are 
24  feet  square,  and  the  yards  for  sitters  are  48 
feet,  or  in  each  case  a  fraction  over  these  fig¬ 
ures,  to  allow'  for  the  room  occupied  by  the 
posts  ;  the  design  being  to  use  one,  two,  or  four 
gates,  or  movable  sections,  to  make  one  side 
of  a  yard.  The  openings  between  the  pickets 
are  2‘/2  inches  wide  for  breeders;  for  sitters 
W’hich  are  of  larger  breed,  3  inches  arc  allowed. 
The  pickets  are  nailed  on  the  yard  side  of  the 
rails,  to  prevent  fowls  alighting  on  the  latter. 
The  gates  which  divide  the  breeding-yards  are 
boarded  for  2  feet  at  the  bottom,  to  keep  neigh¬ 
boring  cocks  from  fighting. 
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Gathering  Sea-Weed  for  Manure. 

Those  who  live  inland  can  hardly  appreciate 
the  value  a  shore  farmer  attaches  to  a  sea-weed 
privilege.  Many  of  the  shore  farms  are  natu¬ 
rally  sterile,  and  were  not  their  owners  able  to 
draw  fertilizing  ma¬ 
terial  of  various 
kinds  from  the  sea, 
their  cultivation 
would,  in  many 
cases,  be  abandon¬ 
ed.  Their  fertilizers 
are  fish,  shell-fish  of 
various  kinds,  salt- 
marsh  mud,  and  the 
sea-weeds  proper, 
till  of  which  furnish 
valuable  plant-food. 

Fish  guano  and 
cancerine,  made 
from  king-ciUbs,  are 
now  articles  of  com¬ 
merce,  and  are  used 
at  great  distances 
from  the  coast ;  but 
sea-weed  is  of  so 
bulky  a  nature  that 
it  is  only  available 
to  those  farms  that 
are  within  hauling 
distance  of  the 
shore.  Two  very 
distinct  things  are  popularly  known  as  sea-weed. 
First,  the  sea-wTeeds  proper,  or  algae,  those  flow- 
erless  plants  which,  having  no  true  root,  draw 
their  sustenance  from  the  water  which  sur¬ 
rounds  them.  These  are  usually  found  on  rocky 
coasts,  and  are  thrown  up  by  the  sea,  or  are 
torn  from  the  rocks  to  which  they  are  attached. 
Help  and  Rock-weed  are  familiar  examples  of 
these.  Secondly,  a  flowering  plant,  Sea-wrack, 
or  Eel-grass,  which  roots  in  the  muddy  bottoms 
along  the  creeks  and  bays  of  the  coast.  This  sea¬ 
weed  is  largely  used  upon  the  East  End  of  Long 
Island,  and  in  other  localities,  and  an  account  of 
the  manner  of  collecting  and  using  it  is  sent  us 
by  Mr.  S.  T.  Ferry, 

•of  Southold,  from 
which  we  extract  as 
follows :  The  sea¬ 
weed  principally 
used  on  the  East 
End,  known  as  Eel- 
grass,  is  distinguish¬ 
ed  into  “  Ray  sea¬ 
weed”  and  “Creek 
sea-weed,”  or,  as 
it  is  generally  call¬ 
ed,  “  Creek-mud.” 

Bay  Sea  -  weed 
grows  in  shallow 
water,  upon  a  sandy 
bottom,  and  is  torn 
up  by  the  roots, 
or,  more  properly, 
broken  off  just 
above  the  roots  by 
violent  winds,  and 
cast  upon  the  shore 
in  large  quantities. 

It  is  generally 
hauled  to  the  barn¬ 
yard  and  hog¬ 
pen,  where  it  absorbs  the  waste  and  makes 
a  valuable  manure.  It  is  also  dried,  and 
used  for  littering  stables  to  some  extent.  Few", 
comparatively,  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  use  of 
bay  sea-weed,  as  only  those  who  control  the 


shores  or  beaches  have  the  privilege  of  taking 
it  away.  It  is  true  all  may  remove  it  from  the 
bed  where  it  grows,  but  that  is  a  slow  and  labo¬ 
rious  operation,  and  pays  but  poorly. 

Cheek  Sea-weed  grows  usually  on  very 
muddy  bottoms,  and  ripens  about  the  first  of 


Fig.  1. — GATHERING  SEA-WEED— USING  THE  TONGS. 

August,  when  the  harvest  generally  commences, 
although  in  creeks  where  landing-places  can  be 
secured,  the  anxious  ones  commence  harvesting 
early  in  July,  thereby  “killing  the  goose  that 
lays  the  golden  egg,”  for  the  material  taken  in 
such  an  immature  state  not  only  shrinks  badly, 
thereby  causing  loss,  but  the  roots  are  weaken¬ 
ed,  and  the  crop  inevitably  grows  smaller  each 
year,  or,  as  the  farmers  say,  “it  grows  thinner.” 
This  would  seem  to  be  a  subject  worthy  the  at¬ 
tention  of  our  State  Legislature.  Creek  sea¬ 
weed  is  taken  by  persons  in  boats,  or,  more  gen¬ 
erally,  on  flats,  as  the  labor  of  baling  is  thereby 
saved.  Tiie implements  used  are  a  pair  of  tongs 


made  of  two  pieces  of  tough  wood,  from  six  to 
eight  feet  in  length,  according  to  the  depth  of 
water  or  the  size  of  the  person  who  uses  them, 
and  riveted  at  about  one  third  of  the  distance 
from  the  ends  held  in  the  hand.  The  tongs  are 
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thrust  into  the  water  wide  open,  and  closed 
upon  as  much  of  the  weed  as  possible,  when 
two  or  three  twists  or  turns  are  made,  by  which 
the  roots  are  broken,  and  then  sea-weed,  mud, 
small  eels,  round  clams,  crabs,  etc.,  the  more  of 
these  the  better,  are  all  lifted  on  board.  Some 
prefer  a  large 
amount  of  mud, 
and  such  use  heavy, 
five-pronged  rakes. 

The  sea-wreed  is 
piled  in  large  heaps, 
and  after  heating  a 
few  weeks  is  hauled 
directly  to  the  field, 
where  it  is  left  in 
small  piles  until  late 
in  the  autumn  or  a 
thaw  in  winter, 
when  it  is  spread 
and  alloived  to  re¬ 
main  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  until  spring, 
and  is  then  plowed 
under  for  corn.  It 
is  almost  invariably 
used  upon  sod 
ground, and  if  not 
applied  too  fre¬ 
quently  it  will  com 
monly  produce  on 
our  shore  farms  as 
good  a  crop  of  com 
(for  which  crop  it  appears  to  be  the  best  adapt¬ 
ed)  as  an  equal  quantity  of  barn-yard  manure. 

A  moderate  estimate  of  the  number  of  loads 
of  Creek  sea-weed  used  annually,  in  the  town  of 
Southold,  can  not  certainly  be  less  than  ten 
thousand  two-horse  wagon  loads.  It  sells  green, 
that  is,  before  it  is  seasoned  or  dries  up,  at  fifty 
cents  per  load,  and  is  worth  when  upon  the 
field,  $1.25  to  $1.50  a  load,  according  to  the  dis¬ 
tance  hauled.  From  twelve  to  sixteen  loads  is 
the  quantity  that  generally  applied  to  tne  acre, 
although  a  larger  quantity  may  be  safely  used. 


Clover  for  Plowing  under. — “  An  ac- 
quaintance  of 
mine,”  writes  a  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  “  who  has 
greatly  improved 
his  farm  by  plowing 
in  clover,  says  he 
would  not  give  any 
thing  for  the  com¬ 
mon  small  variety 
of  red  clover  for  a 
fertilizer — that  only 
the  large  Northern 
variety  that  grows 
but  once  in  a  sea¬ 
son,  is  of  any  value 
for  that  purpose.  Is 
he  correct?” — We 
think  not.  In  fact, 
we  are  sure  he  is 
not.  A  given  quanti¬ 
ty  of  the  ordinary 
early  red  clover  is 
worth  as  much  to 
plow  under  for  ma¬ 
nure  as  the  late  va¬ 
riety,  and  probably 
a  little  more,  as  it  has  more  leaves  and  less  woody 
stalk.  The  late  variety  grows  longer  and  larger, 
and  where  clover  is  grown  merely  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  plowing  under  for  manure,  it  may  bo 
better  to  sow  it  than  the  ordinary  so-called 


Fig.  2. — GATHERING  SEA-WEED— UNLOADING  IN  SHALLOW  WATER. 
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“medium  clover.”  This  is  the  opinion  of  many 
experienced  farmers  in  Western  New  York, 
while  others  who  have  tried  both,  prefer  the 
ordinary  variety.  But  the  truth  is  that  the  old 
practice  of  sowing  clover  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  plowing  under,  is  almost  entirely  abandoned 
in  that  section.  The  land  is  kept  in  clover 
two  and  sometimes  three  years,  and  then  as 
much  of  it  plowed  under  as  can  be  spared.  Nine 
farmers  out  of  ten  prefer  the  medium  variety. 


Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— No.  93. 

The  sharp  advance  in  the  price  of  wool  will 
be  of  great  benefit  to  our  agriculture.  It  will 
save  the  sheep  interest.  I  have  done  all  I  could, 
during  the  depression,  to  persuade  farmers  not 
to  sacrifice  their  sheep,  but  rather  to  weed  out 
the  poor  ones  and  retain  their  best  ewes,  take 
good  care  of  them,  and  breed  to  the  best  rams 
they  could  find.  Those  who  have  done  so  will 
now  get  their  reward  for  their  perseverance  and 
common  sense.  There  is  nothing  more  certain 
than  that  a  great  leading  product  like  wool,  or 
wheat,  corn,  oats,  pork,  or  beef,  can  not  long  re¬ 
main  below  the  cost  of  production.  And  a 
farmer  can  not  make  a  greater  mistake  than  to 
abandon  wool-growing,  or  wheat-growing,  or 
beef  or  pork  growing,  during  a  period  of  tem¬ 
porary  depression,  and  of  engaging  in  some¬ 
thing  that  for  the  moment  happens  to  be  paying 
unusually  well.  Every  body  will  now  rash 
into  wool-growing.  Pork  and  beef  are  low, 
and  thousands  of  farmers  who  have  been  en¬ 
deavoring  to  improve  their  stock  of  hogs  or 
cattle,  will  now  neglect  or  sacrifice  them; 
whereas  the  wise  farmer  will  hold  on  to  his 
stock  and  continue  to  improve  it,  and  by  the 
time  the  tide  turns,  as  turn  it  must,  he  will  be 
ready  to  avail  himself  of  the  increased  demand 
for  his  products.  A  year  ago  this  spring  I 
bought  potatoes  to  feed  pigs  at  ten  cents  a 
bushel.  This  spring  they  were  worth  $1.50,  and 
yet  we  had  abetter  yield  last  year  than  the  year 
before.  The  price  was  so  low  in  the  spring 
of  1870  that  farmers  planted  far  less  than  usual. 

Take  one  year  with  another,  that  farmer 
makes  the  most  money  who  pursues  the  even 
tenor  of  his  way  uninfluenced  by  the  fluctu¬ 
ations  in  the  price  of  his  products.  It  may  be 
said  that  this  is  plodding  work,  calling  for  little 
intelligence  and  no  enterprise.  But  this  is  a 
mistake.  There  are  abundant  opportunities 
for  the  exercise  of  skill,  intelligence,  patience, 
perseverance,  industry,  enterprise,  and  every 
thing  that  makes  a  man.  A  farmer  had  far 
better  occupy  his  thoughts  and  his  energies  in 
determining  the  best  method  of  enriching  and 
preparing  his  land  for  potatoes,  and  how  to 
plant,  cultivate,  dig,  and  market  them,  rather 
than  in  worrying,  unsatisfactory,  and  uncertain 
speculations  as  to  whether  the  crop  will  or  will 
not  be  largely  grown  and  command  a  low  or  a 
high  price.  Like  other  men,  a  farmer  has  only 
a  certain  amount  of  energy,  and  his  success  de¬ 
pends  very  much  on  its  judicious  and  economi¬ 
cal  employment.  The  less  of  it  there  is  wasted  in 
useless  anxiety  and  worry,  the  more  will  there 
be  left  to  manage  the  farm.  And  let  me  tell 
you,  it  requires  more  brains,  more  energy,  more 
thoughtful  discrimination  and  good  judgment, 
greater  activity,  tempered  with  prudence  and 
common  sense,  to  manage  a  farm  properly  at 
the  present  day,  with  American  machinery  and 
old-country  help,  than  it  does  to  manage  a 
church  choir  or  run  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 
You  have  to  work  yourself  and  keep  others  at 
work ,  to  lay  plans  and  change  them  half  a 


dozen  times  to  suit  the  weather;  to  keep  all 
your  tools,  implements,  and  machines  in  work 
ing  order  and  in  their  proper  place,  ready  for 
use  at  any  moment.  You  must  be  diligent  to 
know  the  state  of  the  flocks  and  look  well  to 
the  herds,  to  see  that  they  are  in  good  health 
and  are  fed  regularly,  to  give  them  an  occa¬ 
sional  change  of  pasture  and  a  constant  supply 
of  water,  and  (to  give  a  bit  of  my  own  experi¬ 
ence)  to  see  that  the  fences  arc  in  repair,  and 
that  the  cows  do  not  get  into  the  Deacon’s  corn. 

I  think  the  Deacon  will  beat  me  this  year  in 
corn.  He  drew  out  his  manure  from  the  yard 
this  spring,  and  plowed  it  under  for  corn.  He 
put  on  only  a  very  light  dressing,'  and  it  was 
rather  coarse  and  strawy,  but  it  seems  to  have 
done  considerable  good.  At  any  rate,  life  corn 
looks  better  than  mine.  The  Deacon  thinks 
that  long,  coarse  manure  is  of  great  benefit  to 
corn  from  its  meclianigal  effect  in  lightening  the 
soil  and  making  it  warm  and  porous.  He  did 
not  put  enough  on,  and  it  was  not  sufficiently 
decomposed  to  do  much  in  furnishing  plant- 
food  to  so  vigorous  and  rapid-growing  a  crop 
as  Indian  corn.  I  think  the  Deacon,  too,  for 
once  cultivated  his  corn  better  than  I  did,  and 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  is  the  main 
reason  why  his  crop  is  better  than  mine.  We 
both  planted  in  hills  this  year,  so  that  the  man¬ 
ner  of  planting  could  not  make  the  difference. 

If  I  had  the  time  I  would  try  to  raise  a  superior 
variety  of  Diehl  wheat.  All  things  considered,  it 
is,  for  tins  section  and  on  dry,  rich,  clean  land, 
the  best  kind  of  white  wheat  yet  tried.  But  it 
varies  greatly  in  character.  In  the  first  place 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  it  pure,  and  even 
the  pure  Diehl  wheat  itself,  and,  in  fact,  the 
different  kernels  in  the  same  head,  vary  greatly 
in  quality.  The  plan  to  adopt  is  to  take  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  finest  heads  of  Diehl  wheat  that  can 
be  found,  and  from  these  select  the  best  ker¬ 
nels — such  kernels  as  an  experienced  miller 
wants,  to  make  the  choicest  flour.  Sow  these 
kernels,  and  next  year  repeat  the  process, 
selecting  out  the  best,  and  continuing  the  prac¬ 
tice  until  the  desired  quality  is  fully  established. 
I  would  myself  give  five  dollars  a  bushel  this 
year  for  absolutely  pure  Diehl  wheat,  but  my 
plan  contemplates  far  more  than  this.  I  want 
it  not  only  pure,  but  the  best  specimens  of  the 
breed.  Halleck’s  pedigree  wheat  lias  proved  a 
failure,  but  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  lie 
aimed  at  quantity  rather  than  quality.  What 
we  want  is  not  so  much  a  wheat  that  is  capable 
of  producing  a  large  yield  per  acre.  We  al¬ 
ready  have  varieties  that  are  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  more  wheat  per  acre  than  the  available 
plant-food  in  the  soil  will  support.  In  other 
words,  so  far  as  quantity  is  concerned,  our  va¬ 
rieties  are  better  than  our  soil.  It  is  no  use 
getting  a  variety  capable  of  yielding  50  bushels 
per  acre,  and  sowing  it  on  land  not  rich  enough 
to  grow  twenty-five  bushels.  Our  climate  is 
better  than  our  farming.  The  person,  there¬ 
fore,  who  proposes  to  improve  a  variety  of 
wheat  had  better  aim  at  superior  quality  rather 
than  at  great  productiveness.  If  lie  can  secure 
the  former,  the  latter  will  depend  principally  on 
the  condition  of  the  soil. 

One  of  my  neighbors  had  a  field  of  low  land 
that  has  been  little  better  than  a  swamp  ever 
since  it  was  cleared.  He  cut  an  open  ditch  on 
one  side  of  it,  and  then  laid  a  few  stone  drains 
across  the  field,  which  discharge  into  the  open 
ditch.  It  was  not  by  any  means  thorough 
drainage ;  so  far  from  it,  indeed,  that  it  was 
deemed  desirable  to  plow  the  field  into  lands 
only  about  four  yards  wide,  and  leave  very  deep, 


dead  furrows  to  carry  off  the  water.  Last  fall 
he  sowed  the  field  with  Diehl  wheat,  and  lie 
had  the  heaviest  crop  of  wheat  I  have  seen  this 
year.  The  straw  was  about  five  feet  high,  and 
stood  up  stiff  and  straight,  and  was  as  bright  as 
could  be  desired ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
mucky  character  of  the  land,  the  clover  had 
taken  finely.  I  have  rarely  seen  s#  great  an  im¬ 
provement  at  so  small  an  expense.  But  the 
truth  is,  these  low,  swampy  lands,  abounding 
in  organic  matter,  are  of  such  a  porous  nature 
that  an  underdrain  will  dry  the  soil  to  a  far 
greater  distance  than  it  will  on  ordinary  up¬ 
land.  If  a  good  outlet  can  be  secured,  one  or 
two  open  ditches,  three  or  four  feet  deep,  with 
a  few  underdrains,  would  render  many  of  these 
swampy  fields  the  best  land  on  our  farms. 

Mr.  John  S.  Bowles,  of  Ohio,  writes  me  as 
follows:  “I  see  that  you  advocate  a  peculiar 
system  of  raising  swine,  which  entirely  meets 
my  approval,  only  that  I  do  not  see  how  it  is 
possible  for  a  farmer  to  follow  it  for*more  than 
one  year.  You  say,  get  good,  coarse  brood 
sows,  Chester  White  or  Magie,  put  them  to  an 
Essex  boar,  and  the  pigs  will  be  splendid,  even 
superior  to  thorough-bred  Essex.  So  far,  all 
right;  but  what  am  I  to  do  next?”  Do  the 
same  thing  over  again,  or,  better  still,  select  a 
few  of  the  largest,  healthiest,  and  most  vigorous 
sow  pigs,  obtained  from  the  first  cross,  and  put 
them  to  a  thorough-bred  Essex.  You  will,  judg¬ 
ing  from  my  own  experience  and  observation, 
get  as  good  pigs  for  common  purposes  as  a  man 
can  hope  to  see.  If  sows  from  this  second 
cross  are  bred  to  an  Essex  boar,  the  pigs  would 
make  splendid  “jointers”  at  four  months  old, 
or  might  be  profitably  kept  nine  or  ten  months 
and  fattened  for  pork.  For  the  latter  purpose 
I  do  not  think  I  should  want  a  larger  infusion 
of  Essex  blood.  But  for  what  the  London 
butchers  call  “jointers,”  that  is,  pigs  three  or 
four  months  old  that  dress  from  GO  to  70  lbs., 
another  cross  or  two  of  Essex  blood  might  be 
desirable. 

I  do  not  happen  to  know  of  any  really 
thorough-bred  animals  of  any  kind,  cattle, 
sheep,  or  swine,  that  I  should  consider  as 
profitable  to  raise  solely  for  the  butcher  as  ani¬ 
mals  having  a  dash  of  common  blood  in  them. 
And  the  reason  is  that  the  perfection  of  an  ani¬ 
mal  that  is  kept  solely  for  the  purpose  of  put¬ 
ting  on  flesh  and  fat  in  the  shortest  possible 
time  is  not  the  perfection  of  a  breeding  animal. 
Early  maturity  is  obtained  at  the  expense  of 
ultimate  size  and  longevity.  Bakewell’s  Lei¬ 
cester  sheep,  which,  so  far  as  early  maturity., 
lightness  of  offal,  and  fattening  qualities  are 
concerned,  have  never  been  excelled,  and  which 
have  done  so  much  for  English  sheep  and  Eng¬ 
lish  farmers,  have  themselves  become  extinct. 
They  did  their  work  and  did  it  well,  and  then 
disappeared  as  a  distinct  breed.  It  will  be  so 
with  Essex  swine.  They  will,  if  pure-bred,  re¬ 
fine  every  breed  they  are  crossed  with,  and  in 
time  they  will  cease  to  be  needed.  For  my 
part  I  am  willing  to  avail  myself  of  them  so 
long  as  they  will  improve  our  common  race  of 
hogs,  without  speculating  as  to  their  fate  in  the 
future.  There  are  over  thirty  million  pigs  in 
the  United  States,  and  it  will  take  some  years 
to  bring  them  to  perfection.  There  is  room 
enough,  and  Work  enough,  and  occasion  enough 
for  all  good  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine 
in  this  country.  They  are  all  needed.  There  is 
no  breed  that  is  absolutely  best  everywhere. 
There  is  plenty  of  room  for  the  so-called  China, 
Poland,  or  Magie  hogs,  as  well  as  for  the  Che's- 
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ter  Whites,  Yorkshire,  Berkshire,  or  Essex.  1 
have  never  said  that  I  thought  the  Essex  were 
the  best  breed.  All  I  have  ever  claimed  for  them 
is  that,  when  pure-bred,  they  will  at  once  great¬ 
ly  improve  our  common  stock.  What  the  re¬ 
sult  will  be  of  continuing  to  breed  from  these 
crosses  does  not  particularly  trouble  me.  0ne 
thing  is  certain,  however,  it  will  not  do  to 
breed  cross-bred  animals  together.  We  must 
always  use  thorough-bred  males.  I  think  Mr. 
Bowles  and  all  other  experienced  breeders  will 
agree  on  this  point. 

Mr.  Bowles  says  the  wheat  crop  in  his 
section  is  poor,  and  will  average  only  8  bush¬ 
els  per  acre.  “  Fall  barley  pretty  good ; 
spring  barley,  none  at  all.  Oats,  a  little.  Hay 
very  poor  on  poor  land,  but  pretty  good  on  good 
land.  I  think  I  raised,”  he  says,  “  two  tons  per 
acre  all  round.  One  little  patch  of  clover  of 
an  acre  and  a  half  had  six  good  two-horse  loads 
on  it;  I  presume  equal  to  3y2  tons  per  acre. 
You  seem  to  think,”  he  adds,  “  that  clover 
cannot  add  to  the  fertility  of  a  soil  by  being- 
mown  and  hauled  away.  I  say  it  does  add  to 
the  fertility.  I  account  for  it  in  this  manner: 
The  atmosphere  always  contains  a  vast  amount 
of  fertilizing  matter.  Clover  is  a  plant  that 
draws  a  great  deal  of  its  support  from  the  at¬ 
mosphere.”  This  is  precisely  the  point  that  is 
not  proved.  “Clover,”  he  continues,  “is  a  ve¬ 
hicle  for  conveying  fertilizing  elements  from  the 
atmosphere  to  the  soil.  The  greater  the  growth 
of  clover  the  greater  the  size  of  the  vehicle,  and 
the  greater  its  work.  So  convinced  am  I  of  the 
truth  of  this  theory  that  I  apply  all  my  manure 
as  a  top-dressing  to  grain  on- which  clover  is 
sown.  The  manure  makes  a  large  growth  of 
clover,  and  the  clover  roots  make  still  more 
manure.  What  clover  hay  I  feed  (which  is  all 
I  grow)  goes  on  the  land  again,  or  if  I  pasture 
it  with  hogs  it  then  returns  to  the  land.  The 
point  that  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you,  however, 
is  that  after  a  crop  of  clover  hay  is  hauled  away, 
even  then  the  ground  is  richer  than  before  the 
clover  was  sown.”  • 

I  should  be  glad  to  be  impressed  with  the 
truth  of  such  a  pleasant  doctrine,  but,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  it  has  no  sound  basis  of  facts  to  rest  on. 
Mr.  Bowles’  practice  is  much  better  than  his 
theory,  for  he  seems  to  be  careful  not  to  sell  any 
of  his  clover,  but  to  consume  the  whole  on  the 
farm,  and  also  applies  manure  in  order  to  make 
the  clover  grow  more  luxuriantly.  This  treat¬ 
ment  will  make  his  land  richer  year  after  year  ; 
but  if  he  should  sell  the  clover,  the  probabilities 
are  that  the  land  would  sooner  or  later  become 
too  poor  to  grow  profitable  crops  of  clover  at 
all.  But  even  then  it  might  still  be  rich 
enough,  with  the  aid  of  a  summer  fallow,  to 
produce  a  fair  crop  of  wheat.  The  truth  is  that 
clover,  turnips,  and  other  renovating  crops  re¬ 
quire  a  richer  soil  than  wheat.  If  a  soil  is  rich 
enough  to  produce  a  heavy  crop  of  cloven1,  it  is 
rich  enough,  even  after  the  clover  is  grown  and 
removed  from  the  land,  to  produce  a  fair  crop 
of  wheat.  But  continue  the  practice  of  raising 
and  selling  clover,  and  the  yield  of  clover  will 
gradually  and  perhaps  rapidly  diminish,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  decreased  yield  of  wheat. 

We  can  not  raise  too  much  clover,  but  it  must 
either  be  plowed  under  or  fed  out  on  the  farm, 
and  the  manure  carefully  saved  and  returned  to 
the  land.  Any  other  doctrine  is  unsound  in 
theory  and  detrimental  in  practice. 

American  farmers  can  not  be  too  often  re¬ 
minded  that  what  we  should  aim  at  is,  fewer 
crops,  cleaner  culture,  and  a  larger  yield  per 


acre.  We  are  a  great  beef-eating  people,  and 
are  taking  kindly  to  good  mutton  when  it  can 
be  found.  Already  a  large  proportion  of  the 
beef  consumed  in  the  Atlantic  cities  is  raised 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  price  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  happens  to  be  low,  but  it  will  not  remain 
so  long.  The  farmer  who  raises  good  beef  or 
mutton  in  New  England,  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  or  any  of 
the  older  settled  States,  need  not  fear  that  the 
half-wild  cattle  of  Texas  or  elsewhere  are  going 
to  drive  him  to  the  wall.  There  is  no  sort  of 
danger.  Unaided,  nature  can  not  compete  with 
agriculture  any  better  than  the  Indian  can  com¬ 
pete  with  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Our  population  is 
rapidly  increasing,  and  the  demand  for  meat 
will  continue  to  increase  from  year  to  year. 
The  causes  which  lead  to  an  over-supply  for  a 
few  months  are  only  temporary.  The  demand 
is  unceasing,  and  he  is  a  wise  farmer  who  looks 
ahead  and  quietly  and  perseveringly  improves 
his  farm  and  his  stock.  He  is  certain  of  his  re¬ 
ward.  Wool,  mutton,  l>eef,  pork,  cheese,  butter, 
milk,  poultry,  and  all  other  animal  products 
will  be  wanted  more  and  more  as  the  condition 
of  the  world  improves.  There  are  millions  of 
people,  even  in  Europe,  who  seldom  taste  fresh 
meat.  An  Irishman  eats  double  the  meat  and 
does  double  the  work  here  that  he  did  at  home. 
Even  the  Chinese  in  this  country  eat  meat  as 
soon  as  they  can  earn  money  enough  to  buy  it. 

The  point  I  want  to  get  at  is  this:  We  have 
a  large  country.  Land  is  comparatively  cheap, 
and  labor  comparatively  high.  Crops  are  great 
in  extent  but  small  in  yield,  and  many  of  our 
farms  are  getting  more  weedy  and  less  pro¬ 
ductive.  Now,  what  we  must  aim  at  is  to  make 
them  cleaner  and  richer.  We  must  devote  less 
land  to  the  production  of  wheat  and  other  grain 
that  is  sold,  and  more  to  the  production  of  such 
crops  as  are  fed  out  to  animals  on  the  farm.  We 
all  know  that  it  is  far  better  to  raise  300  bushels 
of  wheat  from  ten  acres  than  to  plow,  seed,  and 
reap  twenty  or  thirty  acres  to  get  the  same 
amount.  We  obtain  no  more  money  for  the 
crop  in  the  one  case  than  the  other,  but  the 
profits  are  quadrupled.  The  market  is  not  glut¬ 
ted  with  grain,  and  there  will  be  more  meat  and 
wool  to  sell,  and  more  manure  to  use.  To  bring 
this  about,  we  must  summer-fallow  when  neces¬ 
sary;  sow  clover  more  frequently,  and  not  sell  a 
pound ;  let  our  land  lie  longer  in  grass ;  and 
when  it  is  broken  up  and  planted  to  corn,  culti¬ 
vate  it  very  thoroughly,  and  not  overcrop  it  before 
it  is  seeded  down  again.  In  some  cases  it  will 
pa}'  to  summer-fallow,  and  then  seed  the  land 
down  to  grass  without  a  grain  crop.  We  must 
aim  to  save  labor,  enrich  our  land,  reduce  the 
area  under  tillage,  and,  when  it  is  plowed,  cul¬ 
tivate  thoroughly  to  kill  weeds  and  develop  the 
latent  plant-food  in  the  soil. 

Plant-food  is  the  farmer’s  capital.  It  is  pres¬ 
ent  in  large  quantities  in  most  of  our  soils,  but 
a  great  proportion  of  it  lies  idle.  Our  profits 
will  be  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  this 
plant-food  that  we  can  render  available  and  keep 
in  active  circulation  without  allowing  it  to 
diminish  faster  than  fresh  quantities  are  devel¬ 
oped  from  the  soil  by  the  decomposing  and  dis¬ 
integrating  action  of  the  atmosphere. 


How  Much  Seed,  and  How  should  it  be 
Sown  ?— A  bushel  of  wheat  contains  660,000 
grains.  If  this  quantity  should  be  spread 
equally  over  an  acre  of  ground,  it  would  give 
nearly  10  square  inches  of  space  for  each  plant; 
each  plant  would  be  a  little  more  than  3  inches 
from  the  next,  and  there  would  be  15  plants  to 


each  square  foot.  If  the  seed  were  sown  in 
drills  9  inches  apart,  there  would  be  a  plant  to 
each  inch  in  the  drill.  It  is  well  known  that 
in  broadcast  sowing  much  of  the  seed  is  covered 
too  deep]}',  and  some  not  sufficiently,  and  thus 
possibly  a  half  of  the  seed  sown  is  wasted.  In 
drill-sowing  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the 
seed  produces  returns,  because  of  its  even  cover¬ 
ing  and  more  regular  germination.  If  each 
seed  should  produce  but  one  perfect  ear, 
the  yield  would  be  over  30  fold,  but  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  every  healthy  wheat-plant  will 
produce  at  least  three  stalks,  so  that,  should 
the  whole  of  the  seed  sown  mature,  a  crop  of 
90  bushels  would  be  the  result.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  drill-sowing  will  produce  a  better 
yield  than  broadcast  sowing,  as  much  more  of 
the  seed  will  successfully  germinate,  and  the 
expense  of  drill-sowing  being  less  than  hand¬ 
sowing  and  harrowing  afterwards,  we  would 
advise  all  those  who  can  buy  or  hire  a  drill,  to 
abandon  broadcast  sowing. 


Lime  and  Lime-Kilns. 


The  use  of  lime  in  agriculture  dates  back 
many  centuries  in  the  Eastern  world.  From 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era  the 
farmers  of  the  most  civilized  parts  of  Europe 
were  in  the  habit  of  spreading  it  upon  their 
fields,  and  at  the  present  day  the  custom  is  so 
thoroughly  established  that  no  rotation,  what¬ 
ever  course  it  may  consist  of,  is  complete  with¬ 
out  a  liming.  In  Europe,  farmers  have  been 
for  hundreds  of  years  working  to  increase 
the  fertility  of  their  farms,  while  during  the  short 
time  our  lands  have  been  under  cultivation,  they 
have  been  subjected  to  a  process  of  exhaustion. 
This  operation  is  now  rst  an  end,  the  process  can 
go  no  further,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  every  possible  effort  be  exerted  to  restore 
our  land  without  delay,  or  impoverishment  must 
be  the  result.  Large  tracts  of  land,  more  especial¬ 
ly  in  the  Southern  Slates,  are  abandoned  so  far 
as  agriculture  is  concerned,  and  it  needs  no  pro¬ 
phetic  eye  to  see  in  advance  many  Western 
lands  in  the  same  predicament.  No  fertilizer 
exists  in  such  abundance,  or  can  be  produced  in 
condition  fit  for  use  so  inexpensively,  as  lime. 
Protruding  almost  everywhere  above  the  earth’s 
surface,  it  can  be  procured  in  almost  every  lo¬ 
cality  without  great  expense  of  carriage;  in 
fact,  we  doubt  whether  there  arc  so  many  as 
one  fourth  of  the  farmers  of  the  United  States 
or  Canada  that  can  not  procure  limestone 
within  half  a  dozen  miles  of  them. 

The  mode  of  preparing  lime  is  so  simple,  that 
farmers  who  live  in  those  districts  where  it 
is  regular  employed,  commonly  prepare  it  for 
themselves.  The  eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  adjoining  parts  of  New  Jersey  and 
New  York,  comprise  within  their  limits  a  large 
majority  of  the  kilns  in  which  lime  is  burnt 
for  agricultural  purposes.  Almost  every  farm 
has  a  lime-kiln  as  part  of  its  establishment,  and 
lime-burning  takes  place  regularly  each  year. 
The  kilns  are  structures  of  stone,  for  conveni¬ 
ence  erected  in  a  bank,  so  that  limestone  and 
fuel  can  readily  be  brought  to  the  top.  They 
are  built  about  16  to  20  feet  square  and  12  feet 
high  (fig.  1).  The  inside  is  built  up  round, 
gradually  widening  until  half  up;  then  it  is 
drawn  in  again,  so  as  to  make  it  something  of 
the  shape  of  an  egg.  Smooth  stone,  that  will 
stand  fire,  needs  to  be  used  for  the  inside.  An 
arch  is  made  in  the  front,  from  which  the  lime 
is  drawn  when  ready.  The  kiln  is  charged  by 
alternate  layers  of  limestone  and  fuel  until  f  'led ; 
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tlic  archway  is  then  built  up  so  as  to  regulate  shows  a  draw-kiln,  or  one  that  is  always  burn- 
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the  draft,  and  fire  is  set.  A  regular,  steady  heat 
is  kept  up  uutil  the  stone  is  well  ignited,  when 


Fig.  1.— a  farmer’s  lime-kiln. 

the  drafts  may  be  closed  and  the  fire  moderated. 
Ten  days  will  suffice  to  calcine  the  lime,  and  it 
may  then  be  drawn  off  for  use.  Many  farmers, 
however,  who  find  it  difficult  to  build  a  kiln, 
avoid  the  expense  by  put¬ 
ting  up  pits.  These  are 
piles  of  stone  and  fuel, 
properly  arranged,  around 
which  are  loose  blocks  of 
stone  laid  up  with  earth 
or  clay  to  close  the  inter¬ 
stices  ;  a  few  rough  boards 
are  then  put  up  around, 
and  held  by  stakes,  and 
clay  rammed  down  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  pit,  to 
confine  the  heat.  As  the 
fuel  and  stone  burn  down 
and  the  upper  part  falls 
in,  fresh  wood  and  stone 
are  put  in,  and  the  heap 
kept  covered.  The  top^ 
needs  a  covering  of  sods, 
damp  grass,  and  clay,  to 
retain  the  heat.  This 
needs  constant  attention,  but  where  lime  and 
wood  can  be  procured,  no  money  outlay  is 
necessary.  Where  labor  and  material  are  plen¬ 
tiful,  these  are  all  that  is  required.  Three  cords 
of  wood  will  burn  a  pit  of  five  to  seven  hull¬ 


ing  and  yields  lime  twice  a  day.  It  is  charged 
regularly  with  limestone  and  coal  at  the  top, 
and  every  twelve  hours 
the  lime  is  drawn  out  at 
the  bottom.  These  are 
used  where  lime  is  burnt 
to  supply  a  large  de¬ 
mand,  and  in  some  locali¬ 
ties  in  Pennsylvania  the 
demand  is  so  great  as  to 
keep  large  numbers  of 
these  kilns  continually 
working.  Borne  companies 
employ  a  capital  of  two 
to  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  ship  their 
lime  by  schooners  to  Dela¬ 
ware,  Maryland,  and  Vir¬ 
ginia.  These  establish¬ 
ments  are  on  the  Schuyl¬ 
kill  river,  and  hundreds 
of  vessels  load  there  each 
year  to  supply  the  farms 
of  those  States,  a  great 
many  of  which  can  be  reached  by  the  waters 
of  the  bays  and  large  rivers.  Lime  is  now  pro¬ 
duced  at  these  kilns  for  eight  cents  per  bushel. 


3.— LIME  KILNS  ON  THE  SCHUYLKILL. 


dred  bushels  of  lime,  if  used  economically,  and 
the  fire  not  allowed  to  blaze  out.  Figure  2 


Mutton  Sheep. — Rhode  Island  is  famous  for 
its  fine  mutton,  the  South-Down  of  the  islands 
of  Narragansett  Bay  rivaling  that  of  England. 
On  Conanicut,  Mr.  Tucker  makes  it  pay  reason¬ 
ably  well,  and  has  the  satisfaction  of  serving  the 
public  with  a  prime  article 
of  meat  and  wool.  He  had 
160  sheep  last  fall,  raised 
from  them  192  lambs,  which 
he  sold  for  $5  each,  and 
sheared  from  the  sheep  B’/a 
pounds  of  wool  each,  worth 
fifty  cents  a  pound.  The 
sales  from  his  flock,  then, 
are  192  lambs,  $5=$9G0;  480 
lbs.  of  wool,  at  50  els.  =  $280 ; 
whole  amount,  $1,240,  or 
$7.75  for  each  sheep.  A 
Pennsylvania  farmer  bought 
last  fall  eleven  sheep  for 
$20.90,  and  sold  wool  this 
spring  for  $12.90,  and  lambs 
for  $36=$48.90,  or  $4.44  for 
each  sheep.  They  do  these 
things  a  little  belter  in  Con¬ 
necticut.  A  fanner  there 
bought  ten  sheep  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  for  $40.  Sold  from  them  ten  lambs  at 
$7  each=$70,  and  wool  $15=$85  for  the  whole, 


or  $8  .50  for  each  sheep,  realized  in  six  months 
from  purchase.  The  capital  is  still  unimpaired, 
and  good  for  another  year.  Connecticut. 


Gate-Posts. 


Notwithstanding  all  the  improvements  in 
gates,  the  old-fashioned  swing-gate  still  remains 
master  of  the  situation.  If  only  the  chief  de¬ 


fect  inherent  in  it — that  of  sagging — could  be 
prevented,  we  prefer  it  to  any  of  the  new¬ 
fangled  ones.  We  have,  for  several  years  past, 
arranged  our  gate-posts  in  such  a  manner 
that  sagging  and  heaving  by  the  frost  are 
both  impossible.  The  posts  are  framed  in  a 
stout  sill ;  about  two  feet  above  this  a  girt  is 
framed  in ;  this  acts  as  a  brace  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  the  posts  are  rigidly  kept  in  place. 
A  trench  three  feet  deep  is  dug,  the  frame  and 
posts  are  set  up  therein,  and  the  earth  is  well 
tamped  and  compacted  around  the  sill.  The 
upper  girt  need  not  be  sunk  more  than  a  few 
inches  beneath  the  surface,  but  the  earth  should 
be  well  tamped  and  forced  under  it,  that  it  may 
not  suffer  from  loaded  wagons  being  driven 
over  it.  These  posts  may  be  guaranteed  to  stay 
where  they  are  placed  until  inevitable  decay 
overtakes  them.  This  may  be  put  off  by  using 
seasoned  timber  well  soaked  in  crude  petroleum. 


Harvesting  Corn. 


Corn  should  not  be  left  until  the  frost  has  in¬ 
jured  the  fodder,  before  it  is  cut.  The  value  of 
corn  fodder  is  becoming 
better  appreciated  every 
year,  and  more  care  is , 
taken  in  curing  and 
preserving  it.  The  first 
care,  then,  should  be  in 
cutting  it  before  it  is 
damaged  by  frost  or 
over-ripening.  As  soon 
as  the  corn  is  glazed,  it 
may  be  cut.  This  is  a 
tedious  operation,  but  a 
division  of  labor  will 
lighten  it.  The  usual 
plan  is  to  cut  a  few 
hills  and  set  the  stalks 
around  a  hill  not  cut  off, 
which  helps  hold  them 
up;  then  twist  the  top 
of  one  of  the  stalks 
round  the  bundle  to  hold 
it  together,  and  make 
this  the  foundation  for 
a  shock,  which  is  built 
up  by  bringing  several 
armfuls  and  placing 
them  around  the  foun¬ 
dation,  already  set  up,  until  the  shock  is 
sufficiently  large,  or  a  certain  number  of  hills 
arc  cut  up.  Then  the  workman  lays  down 


CORN  BINDER. 
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his  knife,  and  ties  the  shock,  selecting  a 
pliable  stalk  for  this  purpose,  and  passes  on 
to  make  another.  Instead  of  this,  let  the  men 
pass  along  the  rows,  each  man  taking  three 
rows,  and,  pushing  the  hills  from  him,  cut  off 
each  hill  with  a  single  blow,  laying  the  stalks 
down  with  the  tops  towards  the  next  row,  the 
next  man  laying  his  stalks  with  the  tops  towards 
those  cut  by  the  first  one.  Tims  the  stalks  will  lie 
in  double  rows,  the  tops  towards  each  other. 
When  a  fewT  rows  have  been  cut,  one  can  turn  in, 
and  set  up  and  bind.  When  the  shock  is  set  up,  it 
may  be  readily  tied  by  using  the  binder  figured  on 
the  preceding  page.  It  consists  simply  of  a 
stout  wooden  pin,  with  a  crank  on  the  end  of 
it;  a  small  pin  is  passed  through  it,  to  which  is 
fastened  a  cord  with  a  loop  on  the  end.  The 
pin  is  thrust  through  the  loose  stalks,  the  cord 
is  passed  around  it,  and  the  loop  passed  over 
the  small  pin.  The  crank  is  turned  until  the 
shock  is  drawn  sufficiently  together,  when  it  can 
be  easily  bound  with  a  stalk,  without  danger  of 
its  breaking. 

With  the  labor  divided  in  this  manner,  one 
putting  and  one  setting  up  and  binding,  much 


Fig.  1.— PORTABLE  FENCE. 

snore  corn  can  be  cut  in  a  day,  than  on  the  old 
plan,  by  -which  much  time  is  lost. 


Portable  Fences. 


A  subscriber  from  Kansas  sends  us  drawings 
of  some  fences,  which  we  here  illustrate. 
That  shown  in  figure  2  is  similar  to  one  in  com¬ 
mon  use;  the  chief  difference,  which  seems  to 
be  an  improvement,  is  that  a  pin  is  inserted,  in 
one  stake  to  support  the  lower  rails,  instead  of 
a  separate  stake,  or  a 
stone,  or  a  block,  as  is 
generally  used.  The 
stakes  are  driven  into 
the  ground,  as  shown 
by  the  dotted  lines. 
Figure  1  represents  a 
fence  which  has  been 
found  sufficient  to 
turn  Texan  cattle, 
which  are  largely 
pastured  in  Kansas, 
and  which  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  little 
respect  for  fences. 
The  principal  post  is 
placed  in  a  leaning- 
position,  and  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  stake, 
which  is  driven  into 
the  ground.  In  removing  this  fence,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  remove  the  rails  of  each  alternate  panel 
only ;  the  other  panels  then  can  be  moved  whole. 


Fig.  2.— FENCE. 


Weighing  Stock.— It  would  be  a  profitable 
investment  for  almost  every  farmer  to  have  in 
his  barn  a  platform-scale  capable  of  weighing 
at  least  600  lbs.  As  it  is,  most  farmers  are  at 
the  mercy  of  every  one  they  trade  with — millers, 
butchers,  and  merchants.  It  is  a  good  business 
fashion  for  a  man  to  know  exactly  how  many 
*  pounds  of  grain  or  pork  he  has  in  his  wagon 
when  he  starts  out  to  deliver  it,  and  he  will 
then  know  beforehand  just  how  much  cash  he 
should  bring  back  home.  A  farmer,  as  a  rule, 
can  not  estimate  as  accurately  as  he  should,  the 
live  weights  of  stock;  it  is  the  consequence 
of  not  using  the  scales  sufficiently  often.  He 
should  know  the  weight  of  his  slioats  monthly, 
and  the  weight  of  each  hog  when  put  up  to  fat¬ 
ten,  and  its  dressed  weight  when  made  into 
pork.  Then,  if  he  w'cighs  his  feed  as  used,  he 
can  tell  what  profit  he  makes.  In  the  mean 
time  he  will  learn  to  judge  of  the  value  of  a 
live  hog,  and  if  an  occasion  occur,  as  it  often 
does,  when  he  has  a  chance  to  buy  a  few  head, 
he  will  be  able  to  tell  pretty  nearly  what  he  can 
afford  to  give  for  them.  The  fact  is,  the  scales 
are  one  of  the  most  valuable  implements  a 
farmer  can  possess,  and  he 
should  not,  if  he  can  help  it, 
be  without  them. 

Working  Oxen. 

The  patient  endurance  of 
neglect,  and  the  heavy  work 
performed  by  oxen,  make  them 
valuable  on  many  rough  or 
partially  cleared  or  broken-up 
farms.  On  smooth  land  in  fair 
condition,  that  has  been  well 
tilled  or  where  machinery  is 
in  use,  their  gait  is  too  slow 
to  be  profitable.  Their  drivers 
seem  to  become  inoculated 
with  the  same  deliberateness 
of  motion,  and  on  farms 
where  vigor  or  promptitude  of  labor  is  re¬ 
quired,  their  use  becomes  intolerable.  Where 
there  is  a  diversity  of  labor  to  be  undertaken, 
however,  they  have  advantages  over  horses. 
Where  a  furrow,  on  account  of  stumps,  rocks, 
or  fast  stones,  can  not  be  plowed  through  with¬ 
out  often  stopping,  where  logs  are  to  be 
hauled,  where  ditching  has  to  be  done,  or 
where  work  is  unsteady  and  many  intervals  of 
idleness  come  in  between  working  spells,  there 
they  will  be  found  more 
useful  than  horses.  There  is 
no  harness  to  be  broken  by 
sudden  jerks;  when  a  heavy 
pull  is  needed,  they  will  throw- 
all  their  weight  in  with 
steadiness,  and  try  and  try 
again,  without  floundering 
around,  or  seesawing,  as  many 
horse  teams  will  do  in  the 
hands  of  injudicious  drivers. 

They  will  work  anywhere 
with  safety,  and  if  hopelessly 
stuck  in  a  soft  place,  will  re¬ 
main  with  patience  until  ex¬ 
tricated  ;  and  when  labor  is 
over  for  a  time,  they  can  be 
turned  out  anywhere  to  graze 
or  browse  around  in  the 
woods,  to  be  brought  home 
when  wanted,  and  hitched 
again  in  a  few  minutes, 
treatment  that  would 


splints,  or  the  numerous  ailments  that  render 
horses  unsound;  and  if  by  any  accident  they 
become  disabled,  if  they  have  been  kept  in  good 
condition,  the  butcher  is  always  ready  to  take 
their  carcass.  These,  to  many  men,  are  valua¬ 
ble  considerations,  and  yet,  though  our  advice 


1. — CANADIAN  MODE  OF  SHOEING  OXEN. 


has  often  been  sought  on  the  subject  of  using 
oxen  in  preference  to  horses  in  certain  condi¬ 
tions,  we  have  been  very  cautious  about  recom¬ 
mending  their  employment  to  some  men,  main-; 
ly  for  the  reason  that  few  have  the  tact  and 
patience  necessary  to  use  them  satisfactorily. 1 
Great  gentleness  and  patience  are  necessary,  and 
a  hasty-tempered  person  would  never  get  out 
of  a  yoke  of  oxen  half  the  work  they  would  be 
capable  of  performing.  Oxen  should  in  all 
cases  be  kept  shod,  more  especially  on  the  front 
feet,  which  often  become  so  tender  as  to  almost 
cause  lameness,  before  it  is  suspected.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  shoeing  oxen  if  a  proper  frame 
is  provided.  As  they  will  not  permit  their  feet 
to  be  handled  like  horses,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  sling  them  up,  so  that  the  feet  can  not  touch 
the  ground;  they  will  then  remain  tractable. 
The  want  of  such  a  frame  is  often  a  source  of 
expense  to  the  owner  of  a  pair  of  oxen,  who  is 
sometimes  compelled  to  send  them  many  miles 
to  be  shod,  occupying  a  whole  day  on  the  jour¬ 
ney.  A  few  such  trips  would  pay  for  a  frame, 
whea  the  shoes  might  be  nailed  on  at  home. 
We  give  in  fig.  1  a  sketch  of  the  necessary 
frame,  which  speaks  for  itself,  so  far  as  its  gen¬ 
eral  construction  is  concerned.  The  ropes  are 
arranged  over  the  rollers  so  that  the  turning- 


up  for  work 
They  will  exist  under 
ruin  any  horse;  never 
have  heaves,  colics,  or  hots,  or  ringbones,  or 


Fig.  2. — FRAME  FOR  SHOEING  OXEN. 

of  the  center  one  draws  tip  the  ropes  over  each 
of  the  others,  and  so  lift  equally.  The  hoist¬ 
ing  part  needs  to  be  made  sufficiently  strong  to 
bear  the  ox.  Fig.  2  shows  a  rough-and-ready 
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plan  of  shoeing  oxen  which  we  have  seen  among 
the  lumberers  of  Canada.  The  ox  is  thrown 
and  held  down  while  the  shoes  are  fixed,  the 
feet  being  kept  drawn  up  tightly  together.  The 
animals  seem  to  understand  it  and  keep  com¬ 
paratively  quiet.  Ox  shoes  (fig.  3)  need  to  be 
made  much  lighter  than  horse  shoes  and  are 
differently  shaped.  Most  blacksmiths  know 


Fig.  3. — ox, shoes. 

'now  to  make  them,  yet  we  have  found  some 
that  did  not;  we  therefore  give  a  representation 
of  the  shape  of  the  shoe,  two  of  which  are  re¬ 
quired  for  each  foot,  a  left  and  a  right  one.  Any 
one  tha*  can  m  il  on  a  horse  shoe  can  fix  an  ox 
shoe.  The  Ds.on  cattle  make  by  far  the  best 
working  oxen.  They  are  active,  strong,  and 
tractable,  easily  kept  and  fattened,  and  make 
first-class  beef  when  slaughtered. 


Pickling  Seed  'Wheat. — The  results  of  ex¬ 
periments  have  fully  substantiated  the  benefit, 
as  a  preventive  of  smut,  of  pickling  the  seed 
preparatory  to  sowing  it.  The  pickle  may  be 
either  common  salt  dissolved  in  water,  strong 
enough  to  bear  up  an  egg,  or  sulphate  of 
copper,  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  dissolved  in 
eight  gallons  of  water.  The  pickle  should  be 
placed  in  a  tub,  the  seed  poured  slowly  into  it,  so 
that  the  light  grains  will  float;  these  are  to  be  re¬ 
moved,  as  they  should  not  be  sown.  The  seed 
may  soak  for  a  few  minutes,  then  take  it  out 
and  put  it  in  a  heap  on  the  barn-floor  to  drain; 
after  draining,  mix  it  with  some  fresh-slaked 
lime,  until  it  is  dry,  thou  sow  it  immediately. 


A  Simple  Stump  Puller. 

W.  S.  Ramsey,  Butler  Co.,  Pa.,  wants  a  stump 
puller.  In  reply  we  give  an  illustration  of  a 
simple  but  jret  very  efficient  one,  which  has  done 
us  some  good  service.  It  is  worked  by  a  lever, 


largest  stump  near  (a);  on  each  side  of  this  is  a 
clevis  with  a  short  chain  and  hook  attached. 
To  work  the  machine,  fix  a  chain  to  the  stump 
to  be  pulled,  hook  on  to  one  of  the  short  chains 
of  the  machine  ( b ),  draw  up  the  oxen  until  that 
chain  is  tight ;  hook  on  the  other  chain  ( c ),  turn 
the  team,  and  draw  up  its  far  as  they  can  go.; 
hook  the  chain  (5),  turn  and  draw  again,  and 
so  repeat  until  the  stump  is  drawn  out.  Then 
fasten  on  to  another,  and  repeat  the  process  un¬ 
til  all  the  stumps  are  out  within  reach  of  the 
one  the  machine  is  anchored  to.  The  machine 
will  then  have  to  be  moved  to  another  anchor¬ 
ing  place,  and  so  on  until  the  field  is  cleared. 
The  last  stump  left  must  be  grubbed  out.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  remember  that  the  power 
of  this  lever  is  very  great,  and  stump  pulling 
requires  stout  implements  and  chains.  A 
breakage  may  not  only  cause  delay,  but  a  blow 
from  a  snapping  chain  may  very  easily  be  fatal ; 
it  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary  for  safety 
that  the  chains  be  made  of  the  best  iron,  with 
the  best  workmanship,  and  strong  enough  to 
hold  against  all  the  resistance  they  may  meet. 
The  lever  should  be  strengthened  with  iron 
plates  in  those  parts  where  the  holes  are  bored 
for  the  clevis  bolts. 


A  STUMI*  PULLER. 


moved  preferably  by  a  stout  yoke  of  oxen.  The 
end  of  the  lever  is  supplied  with  a  strong  clevis, 
sufficiently  long  to  pass  around  so  as  to  be  used 
on  either  side.  *The  fulcrum  of  the  lever  con¬ 
sists  of  a  chain  which  is  to  be  fastened  to  the 


The  Mother’s  Milk  for  Calves. 

I  visited  one  of  my  neighbors  yesterday,  who 
has  a  reputation  for  raising  good  stock.  He 
showed  me  a  Jersey  heifer,  as  he  called  her,  one 
year  old.  The  sire  was  Joe  Hooker,  No.  465, 
Am.  J.  C.  C.  Register,  a  fawn-and-white  bull  ol 
high  reputation.  The  dam  was  a  large  fawn- 
and-white  cow,  represented  as  purely  bred,  but 
without  recorded  pedigree.  She  looks  enough 
like  Sharpless  Duchess,  101,  Am.  J.  C.  C.  R., 
to  be  her  sister.  She  had  been  bought  by  a 
former  owner  for  $450,  on  account  of  her  great 
excellence  as  a  milker.  This  yearling  heifer 
looked  so  much  like  the  Guernsey  stock,  that 
good  judges  would  call  her  a  thorough-bred 
Guernsey.  She  was  quite  as  large  as  common 
two-year-old  Jerseys.  But  it  was  not  good 
blood  alone  that  had  made  this  well-developed 
heifer.  She  had  run  with  the  mother  all  last 
season  and  was  now  in  flush  pasture.  This 
told  the  story.  A  full  year  has  been  gained  by 
good  feeding,  and  she  will  be  a  well-grown 
cow  with  a  calf  at  two  years  old.  I  have  been 
laying  this  experiment  on  my  farm  the  past  two 
years,  and  am  perfectly  satisfied  there  is  no  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  mother’s  milk  in  raising  good 
milking  stock.  Milk  is  the  natural  food  of 
calves,  and  on  the  plains  of 
Texas  and  Kansas,  where  grass 
and  milk  are  plenty,  they  suck 
the  cows  until  they  dry  up.  Milk 
is  costly  on  Northern  farms, 
especially  Jersey  milk,  which  is 
nearly  half  cream.  It  seems  al¬ 
most  too  good  to  give  to  a  calf, 
however  handsome.  But  the 
Jersey  heifer,  if  a  Herd-Book 
animal,  and  well  raised,  is  also 
a  very  costly  animal.  Willi  the 
mother’s  milk  invested  in  the 
calf,  she  is  likely  to  be  grace¬ 
ful,  and  to  gain  some  of  the 
fancy  points  which  command 
high  prices.  It  is  better  to 
raise  heifers  worth  $300  at  two  years  old  on  the 
mother’s  milk  than  to  raise  them  worth  $100 
on  hay-tea  and  skim-milk.  No  more  slops 
and  pot-bellied  yearlings  for  me. 

Connecticut. 


Grain-Bins  and  Corn-Cribs. 

Much  inconvenience  in  handling  grain  is  oc¬ 
casioned  by  a  faulty  construction  of  the  bins  in 
the  granaries.  Generally  the  grain  has  to  be 
shoveled  out  over  the  top  of  the  bin  into  a  bag, 


requiring  two  persons  to  perform  the  work. 
We  recommend  an  improvement  illustrated  in 
figure  1.  The  bin  is  raised  on  short  posts  a  few 
inches  from  the  floor.  This  prevents  the  tapping 
of  the  grain  by  rats  and  mice.  These  often  cause 
great  loss  by  gnawing  holes  through  the  corner 
of  the  bin,  through  which  much  grain  escapes. 
A  false  bottom,  with  sufficient  elevation  to 
cause  the  grain  to  flow  towards  the  front,  is 
arranged,  and  a  slide-door  at  the  bottom 
permits  it  t»  run  into  a  half-bushel  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  floor;  from  whence  it  may  be 
transferred  to  a  bag,  if  desired.  One  man 
can  now  perform  the  job  alone.  If  the  door 
be  placed  at  the  center  of  the  bin,  the  bot¬ 
tom  may  be  arranged  so  that  every  grain  will 
run  out  as  it  is  wanted.  To  affect  this,  the  bot¬ 
tom  must  slope  every  way  towards  the  outlet. 
Many  country  millers  who  handle  a  good  deal 
of  grain  might  profitably  have  their  bins  made 
in  this  manner. 

Corn-cribs  might  be  improved  in  a  double  way 


by  a  somewhat  similar  arrangement  of  the  floor. 
Generally,  if  any  mold  occurs  in  a  crib,  it  is  on 
the  floor,  as  here  is  found  the  first  corn  put  in, 
which  is  generally  dampest,  and  here  the  least 
ventilation  takes  place.  A  floor  raised  “roof¬ 
shaped”  (fig.  2),  and  holes  bored  in  it  for  ven¬ 
tilation,  would  effectually  prevent  dampness  or 
mold  in  that  part  of  the  crib;  and  if  slide-doors 
are  put  here  and  there  at  the  bottom,  at  con- 
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venient  places,  the  crib  may  be  emptied,  or  near¬ 
ly  so,  without  taking  a  shovel  or  scoop  into  it. 
We  have  found  that  rats  may  be  excluded  from 
the  crib  by  a  peculiar  form  of  post,  turned  smooth¬ 
ly  in  the  lathe.  The  shape  is  somewhat  like  a 
mushroom,  the  stalk  smallest  at  the  bottom. 
The  blocks  (sunk  in  the  ground)  are  of  wood, 
with  holes  made  to  receive  the  posts,  which  en¬ 
ter  four  or  five  inches  and  fit  tightly.  This  causes 
the  crib  to  stand  firmly.  When  the  posts  are 
made  smooth  with  sand-paper,  no  rats  or  mice 
will  mount  them. 


Large  ts.  Small  Pigs. — Mr.  Hiuman,  of 
Connecticut,  writes  :  “  Pigs  with  us  this  year 
sell  at  about  six  dollars  each  at  weaning  time. 
Last  year  my  neighbor,  who  keeps  a  large  breed, 
'  had  pigs  which  weighed  at  nine  months  old,  424, 
431,  and  450  lbs.,  respectively,  while  mine  at  the 
same  age  weighed  only  about  half  as  much,  and 
were  very  nice  pork  indeed.  I  think  I  fattened 
two  pigs  as  cheaply  as  my  neighbor  fattened 
one,  but  is  it  your  opinion  that  I  did  so  enough 
cheaper  to  make  the  difference  in  the  first  cost, 
my  two  pigs  being  worth  twelve  dollars,  and 
his  one  only  six  dollars?” — If  the  two  pigs  ate 
as  much  as  the  one,  and  sell  for  no  more  per  lb., 
evidently  the  man  who  bought  the  small  pigs 
loses  three  dollars  per  head.  In  other  words, 
he  pays  three  dollars  per  head  too  much  for 
them.  In  such  circumstances  tiie  feeder  had  bet¬ 
ter  buy  the  large  breed.  But  how  is  it,  with 
the  man  who  raises  the  pigs  to  sell  ?  If  the 
large  breed,  as  our  correspondent  asserts,  eat 
twice  as  much  as  the  small  breed,  it  is  evident 
that  two  sows  of  the  latter  could  be  kept  as 
cheaply  as  one  of  the  former,  and  consequently 
the  lit  tie  pigs  could  be  sold  at  half-price.  If 
they  bring  as  much  as  the  others  when  ready  to 
wean,  the  small  breed  is  the  most  profitable 
to  the  farmer  who  raises  them  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  If  he  both  raises  and  fattens  them, 
there  would  be,  according  to  the  state¬ 
ment  of  our  correspondent,  no  difference.  One 
breed  would  be  as  profitable  as  the  other. 


Pumps  for  Liquid  Manure. 


A  reader  of  the  American  Agriculturist  ii 
Kossuth,  Ind.,  asks  informatior 
about  square  or  box  pumps  foi 
liquid  manure — one  that  he  car 
construct  for  himself.  We  give  ar 
engraving  of  a  pump  (fig.  1)  thai 
has  worked  well  in  our  hands,  and 
1  one  that  can  be  readily  made  with 
-*  such  tools  as  a  saw,  hammer,  and 
nails.  The  size  may  be  made  tc 
suit  any  circumstances.  The  box 
must  be  fitted  tightly  together,  sc 
that  it  does  not  leak.  The  valves 
(fig.  2)  are  of  wood,  covered  with 
sole-leather,  which  projects  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  over  the  edge, 
so  as  to  insure  a  light  fit.  They 
are  hinged  with  a  pair  of  common 
butt  hinges  to  the 
pump  rod,  so  that 
they  will  open  the 
full  width,  to  per¬ 
mit  any  solid  mat¬ 
ter  that  may  be  in 
the  manure  to  pass 
up  without  chok- 
•fc'ig.  1.  .  -mg.  The  pump  Fig.  2. 
rod  is  a  strip  three  or  four  inches  wide ;  at  tli 
bottom  of  it  is  fastened  a  hemispherical  piece  c 
wood,  which  supports  the  valves,  when  working 


We  also  reproduce  an  engraving  (fig.  3)  of  an¬ 
other  kind  of  valve,  which  was  figured  in  these 
columns  several  years 
ago.  A  valve  of  this  kind 
may  be  used  in  any  com¬ 
mon  box  pump.  It  will 
work  where  much  coarse 
matter  is  mixed  in  the 
liquid  manure,  as  the  sides 
of  the  valve  are  capable 
of  being  pressed  closely 
together,  affording  room 
for  the  solid  matter  to 
pass  beyond  them,  when, 
on  being  drawn  up,  they 
open  again,  and  every 
thing  is  lifted  and  dis¬ 
charged.  When  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  a  long  pump, 
as  where  the  manure 
cistern  is  deep,  and  a  pump 
of  12  feet  or  more  is  need¬ 
ed,  we  would  put  a  sta¬ 
tionary  valve  at  a  con¬ 
venient  distance,  say  four 
or  five  feet  from  the  bot¬ 
tom.  The  pump  rod  need  not  then  be  so  long,  and 
the  pump  will  work  more  easily.  A  discharge 
spout  should  be  made  in  the  pump,  which  renders 
the  work  more  cleanly  than  when  the  manure  is 
permitted  to  flow  over  the  top,  as  is  sometimes 
done,  causing  splashing  that  might  be  avoided. 

Early  Lambs  for  Market. 

Where  it  is  possible  to  get  lambs  to  market 
early  in  the  spring,  a  very  profitable  business 
may  be  made  of  raising  them.  ,  Common  native 
ewes  put  to  a  South-Down  buck  in  August,  will 
bring  a  lamb  in  the  mouth  of  January  that  will 
fatten  more  readily  (though  it  may  not  gain  so 
great  a  size)  than  the  Cotswold  cross.  A  lamb 
dropped  during  the  middle  of  winter  sometimes 
reqinres  attention  during  the  first  few  hours  of 
its  existence  to  prevent  its  becoming  chilled, 
after  which  it  will  need  no  extra  care,  and  will 
thrive  apace,  if  the  ewe  is  properly  fed.  As  the 
sale  of  fat  lambs  in  May  at  25  cents  per  pound 
is  a  profitable  operation,  it  is  worth  while  to 
give  attention  to  producing  them.  Allow  no  old 
ewes  to  be  coupled,  as  they  can  not  raise  a  lamb 
so  well  as  a  young  and  hearty  one.  Select  the 
best  of  the  young  ewes,  and  commence  feeding 
them  something  extra  from  the  day  the  buck  is 
turned  in  with  them.  A  little  wheat  bran  is 
good,  changed  occasionally  for  a  handful  of  rye, 
oats,  or  buckwheat.  See  that  these  ewes  don’t 
want  water,  and  a  trough  containing  a  quart  of 
salt  with  the  fourth  of  a  pint  of  sulphur  mixed 
in,  should  be  placed  where  they  can  get  to  it 
at  any  time.  With  good  care  most  of  the  ewes 
will  produce  twin  lambs.  A  good,  full  bite  of 
aftermath,  if  it  can  be  had,  should  be  given  ;  if 
not,  rather  than  injure  the  meadows,  turnips 
may  bo  pulled,  or  a  few  green  corn-stalks  cut 
for  them  ;  and  when  these  fail,  clover  hay 
should  be  supplied  freely.  Excellent  care  from 
the  earliest  periods  of  gestation  will  make  the 
lamb,  more  than  any  after  care  could  do,  with 
neglect  now.  The  sheep  will  also  keep  in  good 
condition,  and  when  the  lamb  is  taken  away  in 
May  or  June,  will  fatten  quickly,  if  desired,  on 
the  early  grass,  and  can  be  turned  off  profitably 
as  mutton.  A  small  but  well-selected  flock 
of  sheep  may  thus  be  made  the  most  profitable 
investment  of  the  farm,  but  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  the  flock  should  be  no  larger  than 
cun  be  properly  handled  and  cared  for. 


Fig.  3. 


Putting  in  Wheat. 

A  crop  of  wheat  is  often  only  half  as  large 
as  it  should  be,  from  the  faulty  preparation  of 
the  ground.  Manure  and  lime  are  supplied  as 
abundantly  as  may  be,  but  the  land  is  plowed 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  surface  water  is  al¬ 
ways  about  the  roots  of  the  wheat,  and  the  first 
frost  heaves  out  the  plants.  It  is  too  common¬ 
ly  the  case  that  fields  are  plowed  from  the  out¬ 
side  to  the  center,  leaving,  as  the  consequence 
of  a  few  years’  plowing,  a  high  bank  around  the 
fence,  and  a  hollow  in  the  center  of  the  field, 
with  four  diagonal  hollows  meeting  there.  This 
gives  no  chance  for  the  water  to  get  away ;  it 
lies  and  saturates  the  surface.  Now  let  the 
field  be  plowed  in  lands,  say  11  paces  or  22 
feet  wide;  there  will  be  a  dead-furrow,  causing 
drainage  at  least  G  inches  deep  at  each  of  these 
spaces,  which  will  bring  the  surface-water  at 
least  below  the  level  of  the  roots  of  the  wheat. 
Besides,  there  will  be  a  number  of  watercourses 
which  will  carry  off  the  surplus  water,  and  by 
means  of  a  connecting  furrow  it  may  be  gener¬ 
ally  conducted  away  from  the  field  altogether. 
However  much  it  may  be  advantageous  to  un¬ 
derdrain  land,  in  many  cases,  from  want  of  the 
necessary  capital,  it  can  not  be  undertaken. 
Then  the  best  possible  substitute  must  i|g  found. 
Surface-draining  by  means  of  ridges  and  open 
furrows  is  the  best  substitute,  and  if  this  style 
of  plowing  is  properly  performed,  where  the 
subsoil  is  not  remarkably  retentive,  the  ground 
may  be  kept  dry  enough  to  prevent  throwing 
out  during  winter.  Above  all  things,  the  fash¬ 
ion  of  plowing  around  fields  should  be  aban¬ 
doned  when  wheat  is  to  be  sown.  It  may  an¬ 
swer  for  spring  crops,  but  a  better  and  neater 
plan  of  plowing,  and  one  leaving  the  ground  in 
a  better  condition,  could  be  easily  substituted. 
Generali}',  it  may  lie  concluded  that  the  ridge 
and  furrow  system  of  plowing  is  in  all  cases 
better  on  undrained  land  than  the  flat  system. 
Where  the  land  is  underdrained,  a  swivel  plow 
makes  handsome  work,  and  entirely  avoids  the 
bad  effects  of  plowing  around  the  field. 

■ - « ■— -C>  - 

Dry  Earth  in  Veterinary  Surgery 

BY  GEORGE  E.  WAKING,  JR.,  OGDEN  1’AR M. 


Perhaps  I  should  say  “  Cow-Doctoring,”  for 
such  a  thing  as  Veterinary  Surgery  is  unknown 
on  this  island  of  Rhode  Island.  I  found,  one 
afternoon  late  in  Ma}-,  that  two  of  my  men  had 
been  called  to  attend  a  sick  cow  belonging  to  a 
neighbor  who  was  then  absent.  The  animal 
had  recently  calved ;  had  been  allowed  to  stand 
on  a  sand  floor  in  which  her  hind  feet  had  worn 
a  deep  depression  ;  and  in  “cleansing,”  the  ef¬ 
fort  at  expulsion,  added  to  the  low  position  of 
the  hind-quarters,  had  forced  out  the  entire 
uterus,  and  in  frequent  lying  down  and  rising 
she  had  bruised  and  soiled  the  parts  so  that  the 
whole  was  covered  with  sand,  manure,  and 
blood.  When  I  arrived  on  the  ground  the  parts 
had  been  only  imperfectly  washed,  and  had 
been  returned  by  main  force — so  far  as  I  could 
learn,  with  more  clotted  blood  and  filth  than 
would  have  been  left  on  them  by  a  more  skill¬ 
ful  practitioner.  The  cow  was  in  an  extreme 
state  of  exhaustion,  and  we  none  of  us  thought 
it  possible  that  she  could  live.  The  usual 
remedies  were  resorted  to,  and  every  thing  that 
the  very  limited  knowledge  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  could  suggest,  was  done  to  make  the  ani¬ 
mal  more  comfortable — all  to  no  purpose.  She 
grew  worse  from  day  to  day,  and  finally  her 
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owner  told  inc,  “  That  cow  is  going  to  die — the 
most  offensive  mortification  lias  set  in,  and  I 
see  no  way  on  earth  to  help  her.  It’s  a  pity; 
she  is  a  very  good  animal  ” — and  he  evidently 
felt  (in  dollars  and  cents)  the  fall  weight  of  his 
misfortune.  I  told  him,  if  he  considered  her  al¬ 
ready  a  lost  cow,  I  would  suggest  another  rem¬ 
edy  that  might  succeed,  but  it  was  one  which;  as 
it  was  only  an  experiment,  I  would  not  advise  in 
any  but  a  desperate  case.  He  said  the  cow  was 
worth  her  hide,  and  no  more,  and  he  was  ready 
to  try  any  thing.  I  knew'  my  prescription  would 
lessen  the  poor  animal’s  pain,  and  would  re¬ 
move  the  offensiveness  of  her  mortifying  wound, 
and  so  I  gave  it.  “Take  some  of  the  finest 
earth  of  your  garden  (clay  loam) ;  make  it  air- 
dry  ;  sift  it  finely,  so  as  to  get  out  all  small 
stones,  and  fibres  of  roots;  and  fill  the  womb 
with  it.  When  some  of  this  is  expelled,  put  in 
a  fresh  supply,  so  as  to  keep  as  much  dry  earth — 
or  pure  earth — in  constant  contact  with  the 
wounded  parts,  as  you  can.  Abandon  every 
other  form  of  treatment,  and  give  the  earth  a 
fair  chance.”  He  promised  to  follow  the  direc¬ 
tions,  and  drove  on.  From  that  time  until  the 
middle  of  July,  when  I  met  him  a  Ain  outlie 


road,  I  thought  nothing  of  his  cow,  and  proba¬ 
bly  should  never  have  thought  of  her  again. 
He  accosted  me  with:  “Well,  that  cow  got 
W'ell  after  all.  I  did  exactly  what  you  told  me 
to,  and  it  stopped  the  mortification  right  off. 
She  is  as  well  as  ever  nowr.” 

This  is  the  whole  story ;  but  it  is  a  story  full  of 
suggestiveness  for  all  owners  of  live-stock.  For¬ 
tunately  such  cases  as  this  are  of  rare  occurrence, 
but  there  are  all  manner  of  ■wounds  and  ab¬ 
scesses  and  ulcers — W'hich  give  infinite  trouble, 
and  which,  under  ordinary  treatment,  give 
much  pain  to  the  animal — that  may  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  treated  with  dressings  of  dry,  clayey 
earth,  and  with  immediate  relief  from  pain. 
This  is  a  remedy  which  all  who  can  procure 
suitable  earth  can  readily  use.  The  only  caution 
necessary  is  to  avoid  making  the  application  to 
any  sore  that  it  is  best  to  keep  open. 

- - - - - 

Gathering  Cotton-wood  Bark  for  Forage. 

The  inner  bark  of  some  trees  is  very  rich  in 
mucilaginous  matter,  sometimes  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  be  available  as  an  article  of  food. 
This  is  notably  the  case  in  our  Slippery  Elm, 


the  inner  bark  of  which  readily  yields  to  wrater 
a  rich  mucilage,  and  the  flour  made  from  it  is 
used  as  a  nutriment  for  invalids.  The  barks  of 
some  poplars  and  willow's  are  nutritious,  and  in 
times  of  scarcity  are  used  by  the  people  of  Nor¬ 
thern  Europe  either  as  a  substitute  for  grain,  or 
to  mix  with  their  scanty  supply  of  flour.  Deer, 
rabbits,  and  other  animals,  belli  -wild  and  do¬ 
mestic,  in  the  absence  of  other  food,  frequently 
sustain  themselves  by  eating  the  bark  of  trees, 
often  to  the  annoyance  of  the  cultivator.  Some 
of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  West  rely  upon  the 
bark  of  the  Colton-wood  (Populas  monilifera  and 
other  species)  as  a  forage  for  their  hardy  ponies, 
and  gather  stores  of  it  for  use  in  winter  when 
other  food  is  not  to  be  obtained.  The  engra¬ 
ving  is  from  a  drawing  by  Mr.  Cary,  and  repre¬ 
sents  a  party  of  Indians  laying  in  their  winter 
stock  of  cotton-wood  bark,  and  sh#ws  their 
rude  means  of  transportation.  The  writer  has, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  found  the  cotton¬ 
wood  the  only  available  forage  for  his  animals. 
On  reaching  camp,  trees  were  felled,  and  the 
animals  allowed  to  browse  upon  the  small 
branches  and  twigs,  which  were  eaten  with  great 
avidity  by  the  half-starved  horses  and  mules. 
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The  Southern  Bush-Honeysuckle. 

In  the  rocky  woods  at  the  North,  there  grows 
a  small  Bush-Honeysuckle,  a  small  and  not  very 
showy  species,  with  honey-yellow  flowers,  the 
Dienilla  trifida.  This  species  was  called  Dier- 
villa  lutea  by  some  of  the  older  botanists,  and 


SOUTHERN  BUSH  HONEYSUCKLE. 

seeing  that  name  on  a  catalogue  we  ordered 
the  plant.  When  the  shrub  came  in  flower, 
we  found  to  our  gratification  that  instead  of  the 
plant  of  the  Northern  States  we  had  one  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  Southern  Alleghanies,  the  Diervilla 
sessilifolia,  which,  besides  being  rare,  is  a  much 
finer  plant  than  the  other.  We  give  an  engrav¬ 
ing  of  a  flower  cluster  of  the  natural  size. 
Though  this  Southern  Bush-Honeysuckle  can 
not  rank  as  a  very  show}'  shrub,  it  is  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  neat  one,  and  the  modest  color  of  its 
abundant  flowers  makes  it  an  acceptable  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  collection.  The  showy  and  very  pop¬ 
ular  Wiegelas  are  now  placed  in  the  genus  Dier¬ 
villa,  but  they  differ  from  our  species  in  the  size, 
shape,  and  color  of  the  flowers. 


The  Common  or  Scotch  Broom. 

The  engraving  shows  plainly  enough  that  the 
Broom  belongs  to  the  Pea  or  Pulse  family.  It 
is  a  shrub  usually  growing  from  three  to  six 
feet  or  more  in  liiglit,  and  is  found  throughout 
Europe.  In  the  south  of  Europe  it  becomes  a 
small  tree,  20  or  30  feet  high.  Its  tough  and 
slender  green  branches  are  angled,  and  bear 
small  leaves,  the  lower  ones  of  three,  and  the 
upper  ones  of  a  single  leaflet.  The  flowers  are 
borne  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  are  of  a  golden- 
yellow  color,  showy  and  fragrant.  When  the 
flower  first  opeus,  the  style  and  stamens  are 


confined  in  the  keel,  but  when  touched  or  dis¬ 
turbed  by  an  insect,  they  suddenly  spring  up¬ 
ward.  As  an  ornamental  shrub  the  Broom  is 
not  without  beauty;  the  leaves  are  quite  incon¬ 
spicuous,  but  the  long  stems  are  of 
a  dark  green,  and  produce  a  pleas¬ 
ing  variety  when  mingled  with 
other  shrubbery. 

The  name  indicates 
one  of  its  most 
common  uses,  that 
of  making  brooms 
for  sweeping,  and 
it  appears  to  have 
been  used  for  that 
purpose  in  ancient 
times  as  well  as  in 
modern  ones.  In 
the  domestic  econ¬ 
omy  of  some  parts 
of  Europe,  the 
Broom  is  used  for 
thatching,  filling  in 
hurdles  for  sheep 
and  cattle  shelters, 
and  for  fuel.  Sheep 
are  said  to  eat  it 
readily  at  all  sea¬ 
sons,  and  there  have 
been  times  in  Scot¬ 
land,  when  the 
ground  was  long 
covered  with  snow, 
that  it  has  fur¬ 
nished  the  only 
available  food  for 
the  flocks.  The 
branches,  when  rot¬ 
ted  and  beaten,  af¬ 
ford  a  fiber  from 
which  a  good  coarse 
cloth  may  be  made, 
and  in  those  coun¬ 
tries  where  it  at¬ 
tains  a  large  size,  the 
wood  is  valued  for 
ornamental  work. 

Formerly  the  plant  was  in  repute  as  a  diuretic 
and  purgative.  It  is  most  readily  propagated 
by  seeds  which  arc  produced  abundantly.  The 
botanical  name  is  Cytisus  scoparius ,  though  some 
botanistsput  it  in  a  separate  genus,  Sarothamnus. 

- - -  -m  Bm  - «-«. - 

How  to  Build  a  Cheap  Greenhouse. 

BY  JAMES  HOQQ. 


[In  the  article  upon  building  a  greenhouse, 
given  last  month,  the  portion  descriptive  of  the 
internal  arrangement  was  by  accident  omitted, 
and  is  given  here. — Ed.] 

Interior  of  House. — Inside,  the  front  plat¬ 
form  for  the  plants  is  carried  along  the  two 
sides  and  the  end.  It  is  8  feet  wide  and  12 
inches  below  the  upper  and  inner  edge  of  the 
plate  strip.  The  walks  are  3  feet  wide,  although 
they  may  be  reduced  to  2  feet  9  inches,  and  the 
extra  3  inches  added  to  the  center  platform; 
the  lower  half  of  this  platform  is  of  the  same 
liiglit  as  the  front  platform,  and  18  inches  wide; 
the  center  shelf  is  raised  10  inches,  and  is  3 
feet  wide. 

All  the  lower  sashes  are  screwed  fast  to  the 
rafters,  as  is  also  every  alternate  upper  sash,  the 
intermediate  ones  sliding  down  to  afford  ven¬ 
tilation.  A  cap  3  inches  wide  is  fastened  to 
each  side  rail  of  the  upper  sashes  that  are  fast¬ 
ened  down ;  these  cap  pieces  cover  the  side  rails 
of  the  sliding  sashes  l1^  inches,  and  prevent  the 


wind  from  lifting  them  and  blowing  them  off. 
For  the  purposes  of  ventilation  it  is  not  well  to 
have  the  lower  sashes  loose,  as  the  cold  air  ad¬ 
mitted  directly  over  the  plants  very  frequently 


COMMON  OR  SCOTCH  BROOM. 

does  injury  to  them,  especially  if  there  is  the 
least  neglect  in  watering  them.  All  the  venti¬ 
lation  required  in  a  house  of  this  size  can  be  had 
by  lowering  the  upper  sashes  and  opening  the 
door  at  the  end  of  the  house. 

The  sliding  sashes  should  be  hung  with  green¬ 
house  sash  pulleys,  which  arc  made  in  such  a 
way  that  the  cord  can  not  slip  off  the  sheave 
and  jam  between  it  and  the  jaws  of  the  pulley. 
They  can  be  had  at  any  of  the  larger  city  hard¬ 
ware  stores.  The  lower  end  of  the  sash-cord  is 
fastened  to  belaying  pins,  or  some  similar  con¬ 
trivance,  attached  to  the  rafter  over  the  front 
platform.  The  joints  of  the  rafters  should  all 
be  put  together  with  thick  white  lead  and  oil, 
and  care  should  be  had  that  the  joints  are 
mitered  true  and  square. 

Heating. — A  really  cheap  method  of  heat¬ 
ing  greenhouses,  that  is,  one  relatively  as 
cheap  as  the  structure  itself  can  be  made,  has 
not  yet  been  devised,  although  it  has  occupied 
the  minds  of  garden  architects  for  many  years. 
The  objects  to  be  attained  are:  first,  cheap  ma¬ 
terials;  secondly,  quick  diffusion  of  the  heat 
throughout  the  house ;  and  thirdly,  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  heat  in  the  apparatus,  to  be  given  out  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  night,  when  it  is  not  con¬ 
venient  for  one  to  attend  to  the  firing.  The 
cheapest  mateiials  are  brick,  built  into  the  form 
of  a  flue;  for  giving  out  heat  quickly,  sheet- 
iron  pipe,  like  ordinary  stove-pipe,  is  the  best; 
and  for  retaining  heat  nothing  yet  devised  is 
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better  than  a  good  liot-waler  apparatus. 
The  objection  ordinarily  urged  against  the 
brick  flues,  is  the  escape  of  the  gases  evolved  by 
the  combustion  of  the  fuel  through  the  pores  of 
the  bricks,  and  more  especially  through  the 
joints,  these  gases  being  very  detrimental  to  the 
health  of  the  plants.  With  care  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  flue,  the  escape  through  the  joints  can 
be  almost  altogether  obviated,  and  if  the  draft  is 
as  it  should  be,  no  difficulty  need  be  experienced 
from  the  escape  of  gases  through  the  pores  of 
the  bricks.  When  any  sort  of  cast-iron  stoves 
is  used,  the  objection  generally  made  is  the 
dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  superinduced  by  the 
hot  iron,  but  this  objection  is  founded  upon  a 
popular  error.  The  dryness  of  the  atmosphere 
is  incidental  to  the  winter  season,  as  the  moist¬ 
ure  is  all  precipitated  by  congelation,  and  what 
moisture  is  artificially  produced  in  the  green¬ 
house  is  precipitated  on  the  glass  roof  in  the 
form  of  rime  or  hoar-frost,  and  this  dryness 
will  exist,  if  not  counteracted  artificially,  under 
any  mode  of  heating  that  may  be  adopted. 
Where  the  fire-pot  of  the  stove  is  simply  cast 
iron,  injurious  effects  may  result  if  it  is  allowed 
to  become  red-hot,  but  this  is  owing  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  great  heat  upon  the  metal  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  cause  it  to  give  out  deleterious  gases. 
What  these  gases  are,  has  eluded  the  observation 
of  investigators,  as  air  passed  over  red-hot  iron 
plates  fails  to  show  the  presence  of  any  special¬ 
ly  deleterious  gases,  but  yet  is  sufficiently  deadly 
in  its  character  to  kill  a  cat  in  a  few  minutes, 
when  inclosed  in  a  receiver  of  such  an  atmo¬ 
sphere.  This  can  be  obviated  by  having  the 
fire-pot  lined  with  fire-brick  or  soapstone. 
Another  objection  to  stoves  is  that  they  are 
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either  too  hot  or  too  cold,  not  giving  out  the 
heat  regularly ;  but  the  invention  of  base-burn¬ 
ing  stoves  has  done  away  with  this,  as  they  are 
so  constructed  as  to  keep  up  an  equable  temper¬ 
ature  when  due  attention  is  paid  to  the  regula¬ 
tion  and  adjustment  of  the  dampers. 

The  pipes,  however,  rapidly  rust  away,  unless 
they  are  made  of  galvanized  iron,  especially 
those  carried  under  the  shelving  of  the  front 
platform.  The  use  of  sheet-iron  pipes  has  one 
great  advantage  in  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
respond  to  the  action  of  the  fire  and  heat  the 
house  quickly  ;  a  matter  of  great  importance  in 
our  climate,  as  it  frequently  happens  that  after 
a  warm  rainy  day  and  evening  in  winter,  when 
scarcely  any  fire  is  needed,  the  weather  will 
suddenly  clear  up  with  high,  cold  winds  from 
the  westward,  and  before  the  fire  can  be  got 
properly  under  way  the  temperature  of  the 
house  will  be  so  greatly  reduced  as  to  almost 
baffle  all  attempts  to  get  it  up  to  the  proper 
point  again  before  sunrise. 

It  is  often  urged  in  favor  of  the  use  of  hot-  l 


water  pipes  that  they  give  out  a  moist  heat.  A 
moment’s  consideration  will  show  the  fallacy  of 
this  notion.  The  boilers  are  air  and  water  tight, 
as  are  also  the  iron  pipes  themselves,  and  no 
vapor  or  moisture  can  escape  from  them  except 
from  the  receiver,  an  iron  column  of  perhaps 
six,  eight,  or  ten  inches  in  diameter,  the  evapor¬ 
ation  from  which  would  not  exceed  two  inches 
in  twenty-four  hours.  The  great  advantages  in 
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the  use  of  a  hot-water  heating  apparatus  are 
the  equable  distribution  of  the  heat  throughout 
the  house,  making  the  temperature  almost  the 
same  at  one  end  as  at  the  other,  and  the  slow¬ 
ness  with  which  the  water  gives  out  the  heat  it 
has  taken  up  from  the  fire,  thus  insuring  an 
evenness  of  temperature  during  the  whole  night 
Its  disadvantages  are  its  cost  in  the  first  instance, 
and  the  slowness  with  which  it  responds  to  the 
action  of  the  fire.  The  latter  can  be  obviated  by 
adding  to  it  sheet-iron  pipes  or  flues  for  the  car¬ 
rying  off  the  gases  of  combustion  from  the  fire, 
an  arrangement  which  in  our  climate  should 
never  be  neglected,  as  a  great  saving  of  fuel  re¬ 
sults  from  it.  This,  however,  is  seldom  done, 
as  the  arrangement  and  setting  up  of  such  ap¬ 
paratus  is  almost  always  intrusted  to  architects 
or  mechanics  who  generally  know  little  about 
the  cultivation  of  plants. 

In  heating  by  brick  flues  the  main  point  to  be 
attended  to  is  the  construction  of  the  furnace, 
which,  for  a  greenhouse  such  as  is  described  in 
our  last  number,  should  be  13  inches  wide,  12 
inches  high,  and  two  feet  deep.  These  dimen¬ 
sions  are  somewhat  larger  than  those  usually 
employed,  but  we  prefer,  from  long  experience, 
to  have  plenty  of  room  in  the  furnace,  as  the 
combustion  of  the  fuel  is  more  perfect,  and 
when  required  is  more  rapid,  as  it  gives  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  use  a  thin,  quick  fire  when  necessi¬ 
ty  calls  for  it.  The  ash-pit  should  be  of  the 
same  hight,  if  practicable,  but  it  may  be  reduced 
to  eight  or  nine  inches  in  hight,  if  necessary. 
Both  the  ash-pit  and  furnace  should  be  provided 
with  cast-iron  doors,  both  hung  on  one  cast-iron 
frame,  if  they  can  be  had  made  in  this  way; 
otherwise  each  door  may  have  its  own  separate 
frame.  Thefframe  should  be  anchored  into  the 
brick-work.  The  furnace  bars  should  be  24 
inches  long,  one  inch  thick,  and  one  inch  wide 
at  each  end,  three  eighths  of  an  inch  thick  in 
the  body,  and  two  inches  deep  in  the  center. 
They  rest  at  each  end  on  a  cast-iron  bearer, 
15  inches  long,  and  an  inch  square. 

The  furnace  should  be  lined  with  fire  brick 
laid  fiat,  and  backed  up  on  the  two  sides  and 
back  and  on  top  with  eight  or  twelve  inches 
of  common  brick.  The  top  of  the  furnace 
should  be  laid  with  a  lliree-inch  fire  tile,  12  x  15 
inches.  The  flue  starts  from  the  top  of  the  fur¬ 
nace;  it  is  laid  under  the  front  shelf,  on  a  foun¬ 
dation  of  brick,  one  brick  thick,  on  the  flat,  and 
14  or  15  inches  wide ;  the  sides  are  built  up  of 
three  bricks  on  edge,  the  clear  space  between 
them  being  7  inches,  making  the  area  7  x  12, 


if  tiles  are  used  for  the  covering  ;  but,  if  bricks 
are  used  for  covering,  the  width  must  be  re¬ 
duced  one  or  two  inches.  It  is  common  to 
make  the  tiles  with  a  rabbet  on  each  end  and  to 
lay  them  with  the  rabbets  overlapping  each 
other,  but  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make 
them  smoke-light  when  thus  laid,  we  always 
turn  each  alternate  tile  on  its  back  and  butt  the 
edges  of  the  rabbets  together,  which  thus  makes 
a  groove  or  gutter  half  an  inch  deep  and  an 
inch  wide,  to  be  filled  with  mortar,  and  it  is 
then  perfectly  tight. 

In  laying  the  tiles  or  bricks  as  covering,  we 
do  not  generally  lay  them  so  as  to  cover  the 
full  width  of  the  sides,  but  regulate  the  width 
of  the  flue  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  the  cover¬ 
ing  (either  bricks  or  tiles)  short  of  the  outside 
width  of  the  flue,  two  or  three  iuclies,  and  lay 
the  mortar  on  the  edges  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  the  flue  appear  as  though  its  upper  edges 
were  chamfered.  If  the  flue  has  to  be  carried 
under  a  doorway,  it  will  be  necessary  to  sink 
the  furnace  so  far  as  to  keep  the  bottom  of  the 
flue  at  its  lowest  part  level  with  the  top  of  the 
furnace;  if  it  is  carried  lower  than  this,  it  will 
not  draw.  The  bricks  both  for  the  furnace  and 
flue  should  be  damp  when  laid,  and  the  mortar 
rather  thin.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  lay  all 
solid;  every  joint  should  be  filled  when  laid, 
and  so  as  not  to  require  any  “pointing  up” 
afterwards,  neither  should  the  flue  be  “  parged  ” 
or  plastered  on  the  inside,  as  ft  soon  drops  off 
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and  chokes  the  passage.  If  the  flue  is  not  car¬ 
ried  into  one  of  the  chimneys  of  the  house,  it 
should  be  taken  through  the  side  of  the  green- 
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house  and  a  separate  chimney  made  for  it.  If 
there  should  be  any  danger  of  a  bad  draft  when 
the  chimney  is  carried  up  near  the  dwelling,  the 
flue  may  be  returned  alongside  of  itself  to  a 
properly  safe  point,  and  then  carried  out. 

If  the  greenhouse  is  to  be  heated  by  a  base¬ 
burning  stove,  the  stove-pipes  should  be  five  or 
six  inches  in  diameter  and  made  of  galvanized 
iron.  They  may  be  suspended  under  the  front 
shelves;  but  neither  they  nor  the  brick  flue 
should  come  witliiu  8  or  9  inches  of  any  wood¬ 
work,  for  fear  of  fire. 

A  hot-water  apparatus  can  only  be  set  up  by 
mechanics  who  are  fully  acquainted  with  Ike 
principles  upon  which 
it  operates,  and  who 
have  the  mechauical 
skill  necessary  to  put 
it  together.  There  are 
several  kinds  of  boil¬ 
ers  in  use,  and  if  any 
of  our  readers  should 
desire  to  heat  their 
greenhouse  by  this 
method,  we  advise 
them  to  apply  to  some 
one  of  those  who  make  it  a  specialty ;  their 
advertisements  are  to  be  found  in  almost 
any  horticultural  journal.  For  an  ordinary 
greenhouse,  especially  if  of  small  size,  a  brick 
flue  or  base-burning  stove  will  answer  every 
purpose,  at  less  than  one  half  what  a  hot-water 
apparatus  would  cost.  Under  any  arrangement 
that  may  be  adopted  the  fire  end  of  the  mode 
employed  should  be  at  the  coldest  side  of  the 
house  when  it  can  conveniently  be  placed  there. 
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The  Wakefield  Cabbage  —  How  to  Select 
for  Seed. 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON. 

After  we  had  been  growing  the  Early  Wake¬ 
field  cabbage  in  Jersey  for  a  few  years  after  its 
introduction  from  England,  we  found  that  it 
*  broke  into  over  a  dozen  sub-varieties,  of  varying 
size  of  leaf  and  shape  of  head,  and,  worse  than 
$11,  of  varying  earliness.  No  matter  "how  care¬ 
fully  we  selected  the  heads  that  we  used  for 
seed,  the  same  difficulty  occurred.  A  few  miles 
inland,  somewhere  near  the  Orange  Mountain, 
we  found  that  an  old  German  was  always  ahead 
of  us  in  having  the  first  Wakefields  in  New 
York,  and  these  too  of  a  uniformity  in  shape 
that  none  of  us  nearer  the  city  could  produce. 
All  inducements  to  get  him  to  sell  seed  were 
disregarded,  and  year  after  year  he  kept  the 
lead.  Several  plans  were  laid  to  circumvent 
him,  such  as  ordering  a  hundred  of  his  cab¬ 
bages  with  roots  on.  But  old  Carl  was  not  to  be 
caught  so;  he  filled  the  order  to  the  letter,  mak¬ 
ing  the  buyer  pay  roundly  for  the  roots,  but 
took  the  liberty  of  first  dipping  them  in  boiling 
water!  But  one  day  he  invited  a  friend  and 
countryman  to  see  his  wonderful  cabbages  as 
they  grew.  This  was  a  fatal  day  for  Carl’s 
monopoly,  for  his  friend  had  his  eyes  about  him, 
and  observed  that  several  of  the  stumps  from 
which  the  earliest  heads  had  been  cut  were 
marked  with  a  stake,  as  were  a  few  of  the  choi¬ 
cest  shape,  as  yet  uncut.  The  secret  was  out. 
Carl’s  success  had  been  gained  by  persistently 
year  after  year  selecting  the  earliest  and  finest 
heads;  taking  up  the  stumps  from  which  they 
where  cut,  he  planted  them  carefully,  and  tak¬ 
ing  the  young  shoots  produced  from  the  stumps, 
lie  treated  them  exactly  as  we  treat  cuttings  of 
a  flower,  that  is,  by  planting  the  slip  in  the 
soil,  watering  it  freely,  and  shading  it  until  it 
rooted.  After  these  cuttings  or  shoots  of  the 
cabbage  were  rooted,  they  were  planted  in  the 
usual  cabbage-frame,  covered  with  glass  in  win¬ 
ter,  set  out  in  spring,  and  next  J  uly  ripened  seed. 
This  process  is  too  expensive  and  slow  to  fol¬ 
low  for  raising  cabbage  seed  in  quantity,  but  it 
is  now  used  by  careful  growers  to  produce  pure 
and  improved  stock  from  which  to  raise  seed. 


Notes  from  the  Pines. 


Sweet  Corn. — Much  talk  was  made  last 
spring  about  “  Moore’s  Extra  Early  Concord.” 
It  came  from  Massachusetts,  and  that  was  in 
its  favor,  for  Massachusetts  is  next  door  to 
Rhode  Island,  where  sweet  corn  was  invented. 
I  can  recollect  when  Rhode  Islaud  people  used 
to  send  baskets  of  sweet  corn,  by  stage — that 
was  before  railroads — to  their  friends  in  Boston 
who,  in  those  days,  knew  not  sweet  corn.  In 
adjoining  rows,  and  upon  the  same  day,  I 
planted  Crosby’s  Early,  Moore’s  Concord,  and  a 
variety  grown  extensively  about  here  known  as 
Tom  Thumb,  Van  Riper’s,  Cadmus’,  and  by 
other  local  names.  The  varieties  had  the  same 
care,  and  the  last-named  was  fit  for  the  table 
full  two  weeks  before  the  others,  Maore’s  leading 
Crosby’s  by  a  few  days.  But  what  stuff  this 
Moore’s  proved  !  I  never  saw  such  a  mixed 
lot,  and  in  size  and  color  there  was  the  greatest 
lack  of  uniformity.  .  Some  stalks  were  three 
feet  high  and  others  ten.  Then  as  to  smut — I 
never  saw  any  thing  to  equal  it.  In  a  row  150 
feet  in  length  I  did  not  get  three  dozen  ears, 
and  of  these  not  more  than  a  dozen  were  of  de¬ 
cent  size,  the  rest  being  nubbins  two  and  three 
inches  long.  I  know  that  this  variety  does 


finely  around  Boston,  but  upon  my  light  soil 
it  has  been  the  most  provoking  of  failures.  Still 
I  shall  try  it  again,  as  the  unusually  wet  season 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  unto- 
ward  results.  It  is  only  by  recording  failures  as 
well  as  successes  that  we  can  arrive  at  the  value 
of  varieties. 

Subtropical.— I  made  an  odd  bed,  which 
thus  far  is  very  pleasing.  The  bed  is  a  long 
oval  in  the  lawn,  and  I  put  out  two  plants  of 
Ricinus  (Castor  Oil)  and  set  around  them  a 
margin  of  Colocasia  ( Coladium )  esculenta.  The 
luxuriance  of  the  foliage  of  these  produces  a 
striking  effect.  Another  thing  that  has  given 
me  much  satisfaction  is  a  clump  of 

Arundo  Donax. — This  is  a  native  of  our 
Southern  States,  but  is  quite  hardy  here.  My 
plant  of  it  is  now  in  its  second  year,  and  its 
stems  form  an  immense  clump  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high,  of  a  bluish-green  color.  The  leaves 
have  a  graceful  curve,  and  are  moved  by  every 
breeze.  It  is  the  “  reed  shaken  in  the  wind  ”  of 
Scripture,  and  if  it  were  better  known  it  would 
be  very  popular.  It  is  not  as  graceful  as  the 
Pampas  grass  or  Erianthus  Ravennse,  but  it 
requires  no  petting  nor  protection,  and  has  a 
sturdy  elegance  of  its  own  that  is  pleasing  to 
look  upon.  Its  variegated  form  is  a  poor  grow¬ 
er  in  comparison,  but  it  is  a  showy  plant,  and 
worth  the  trouble  of  protecting  it  in  winter. 

Tiie  Sorrel  Tree.  —  This  was  formerly 
called  Andromeda,  but  is  now  Oxydendrum 
arboreum.  The  leaves  are  sour  to  the  taste, 
hence  the  common  name.  It  grows  in  its  na¬ 
tive  localities,  the  Southern  and  Middle  States, 
to  the  bight  of  40  or  50  feet.  My  specimen  is 
about  15  feet  high,  and  has  been  clothed  for  some 
weeks  from  “top  to  toe”  with  its  long,  one¬ 
sided  clusters  of  white  flowers,  which  in  shape 
remind  one  of  the  Lily  of  the  Valley.  If  you 
wish  to  plant  a  good  thing  and  something  out 
of  the  usual  run  of  trees,  try  the  Sorrel  Tree. 
Near  it  is  a  specimen  of  another  valuable  tree, 

The  Kcelreuteria  pariculata,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  neater  in  its  dark-green  cut 
foliage.  Its  clusters  of  yellow  blossoms  are 
showy,  and  its  bladdery  pods  still  more  so.  The 
tree  is  remarkably  clean,  not  liable  to  be  trou¬ 
bled  by  insects,  a  good  grower,  and  in  all  re¬ 
spects  desirable.  Yet  nurserymen  tell  me  that 
there  is  no  sale  for  this  and  many  other  choice 
species.  People  confine  their  orders  to  maples, 
elms,  and  a  half-dozen  other  well-known  things, 
while  really  choice  varieties  remain  as  dead 
stock  upon  their  hands. 


Tall  Planting  of  Hardy  Plants. 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON. 


All  hardy  plants,  that  start  early  in  spring, 
should  be  set  out  in  autumn.  The  best  time  in 
this  latitude  is  from  October  15th  to  November 
15th ;  if  later  than  this,  they  should  be  covered 
with  hay,  straw,  or  some  such  material,  to 
keep  them  from  being  severely  frozen.  The 
reason  why  such  plants  as  Rhubarb  and  Aspar¬ 
agus  do  better  by  being  planted  in  fall,  rather 
than  in  spring,  will  be  apparent  when  we  con¬ 
sider  their  nature.  Young  or  old  plants  of 
either  Asparagus  or  Rhubarb,  just  as  soon  as 
the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground  in  spring,  begin 
to  develop  the  buds  which  form  the  stalks. 
Simultaneously  with  this  starting  of  the  buds, 
there  is  a  development  of  rootlets.  Now,  when 
we  lift  these  plants  to  transplant  in  spring,  these 
minute  fibers  are  destroyed — not  only  by  break¬ 


ing  off,  when  dug  up,  but  by  exposure  to  the 
air.  This  does  not  seem  materially  to  injure  these 
roots,  for  either  will  grow  and  do  well  if  the 
transplanting  is  delayed  even  late  into  the 
spring  months.  But  what  we  contend  for  is, 
that  they  will  do  better,  if  planted  so  early  in  the 
fall — say  during  October — that  these  rootlets 
may  be  emitted,  and  be  ready,  if  thus  left  undis¬ 
turbed,  to  impart  vigor  to  the  plant  in  spring. 
I  am  convinced  that,  particularly  in  light,  dry 
soils.  Rhubarb  or  Asparagus  roots  planted  in 
October  will  give  (conditions  of  soil  and  ma¬ 
nure  being  equal)  a  much  better  growth  than 
when  set  in  spring.  Last  fall  I  put  out  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  for  my  own  use,  a  dozen  roots  of  Rhubarb. 
Not  having  enough  plants  then  to  complete  the 
row,  I  delayed  getting  additional  roots  until 
April.  The  result  was,  that  we  were  pulling  the 
stalks  from  those  planted  in  October  before 
those  set  out  in  April  were  showing  signs  of 
starting.  This  fall  planting  is  equally  advan¬ 
tageous  with  hardy  bulbs.  Our  stock  of  Lilies 
is  usually  planted  in  October,  and  if  by  any 
chance  some  are  left  over  until  spring,  the 
growth  is  never  so  vigorous,  and  the  later  the 
operation  of  planting  is  delayed,  the  weaker  the 
growth.  This  many  of  your  lady  readers,  no 
doubt,  have  experienced  with  their  Hyacinths 
and  Tulips.  When  planted  early  in  fall,  they  form 
roots  before  cold  weather  sets  in,  and  are  ready 
to  start  early  in  the  spring;  but  if  the  planting 
has  been  delayed  until  December,  it  is  then  too 
cold  for  roots  to  form,  and  the  consequence  is, 
a  feeble  flower  in  spring;  or,  worse  yet,  if  Hya¬ 
cinths,  Tulips,  or  Crocuses  are  not  planted  until 
spring,  the  top  starts  before  the  roots ,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  is  complete  disappointment,  and  if  the  bulbs 
flower  at  all,  they  are  weak  and  feeble.  This 
may  be  still  further  illustrated  by  plants  of  an 
entirely  different  nature,  in  any  section  of  the 
country  where  the  thermometer  does  not  fall 
lower  than  15  or  20  degrees  below  the  freezing 
point.  Cabbages  or  lettuce  plants  set  out  in 
October,  will  come  to  maturity  10  or  12  days 
quicker  than  if  planted  in  February  or  March. 
In  many  parts  of  the  Southern  States  this  fall 
planting  of  cabbages,  or  sowing  or  planting  of 
onions,  for  market  purposes,  may  be  followed 
very  profitably.  No  doubt  it  is  done  in  some 
places,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  generally  prac¬ 
ticed.  In  such  localities  the  advantage  of  plant¬ 
ing  Rhubarb  or  Asparagus  in  fall  would  be  even 
greater  than  in  colder  districts,  for  if  de¬ 
layed  until  spring,  hot  weather  rapidly  sets  in, 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  Hyacinths  or  Tulips, 
above  referred  to,  the  tops  start  before  the 
roots,  and  the  growth  for  some  time  is  feeble. 
- ■*-<—— - — 

Our  Native  Loosestrifes. 


There  are  many  native  plants  which,  while 
they  possess  neither  a  striking  appearance  nor 
any  marked  qualities,  are  yet  of  such  frequent 
occurrence  that  most  pei^ons  desire  to  know 
what  they  are  and  something  about  them.  Our 
native  Loosestrifes,  though  not  of  any  great 
beauty,  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence  that 
specimens  are  often  sent  to  us  for  a  name,  and 
we  give  engravings  of  two  of  our  common 
species.  The  well-known  Moneywort  of  the 
gardens,  the  long,  trailing  stems  of  which  make 
it  such  a  favorite  plant  for  hanging  baskets,  is 
a  European  species  of  Loosestrife,  which  has 
become  naturalized  in  some  places.  The 
Loosestrifes  belong  to  the  genus  Lysimachia, 
the  name  supposed  to  be  from  Greek  words 
meaning  a  release  from  strife ;  the  common 
name  in  this  instance  being  nearly  a  translation 
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of  the  botanical  one.  Pliny  states  that  in  his 
lime  it  was  a  popular  notion  that  if  the  plant  be 
laid  upon  a  yoke  of  oxen  when  they  are  quarrel¬ 
ing,  it  will  quiet  them.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
say  any  more  about  the  botanical  relations  of 


UPRIGHT  AND  FOUR-LEAVED  LOOSESTRIFE 

these  plants,  than  that  they  belong  to  the  large 
Primrose  family  ( Primulacece ),  and  have  the 
general  characters  of  that  order.  They  are 
leafy-stemmed,  with  opposite  or  whorled  leaves, 
and  our  species  all  have  yellow  flowers.  The 
specimen  at  the  right  baud  in  the  engraving  is 
the  Four-leaved  Loosestrife,  LysimacMa  quadri- 
folia ,  and  is  noticeable  for  its  symmetrical  ar¬ 
rangement,  the  leaves  being  in  whorls  of  four 
(sometimes  more  or  less),  with  the  flowers  upon 
long  and  very  slender  stalks  from  the  axils  of 
the  leaves.  The  other  species  is  the  Upright 
Loosestrife,  L.  stricta,  and  has  its  flowers  ar¬ 
ranged  in  a  long  pyramidal  raceme.  This  is 
the  showiest  of  our  species,  of  which  there  are 
five  others,  to  be  found  in  damp  thickets. 


The  Trilliums,  or  Wake-Robins. 


In  looking  through  the  volumes  of  the  past 
six  or  eight  years,  we  find  that  we  have  figured 
a  large  number  of  native  shrubs  and  herbaceous 
plants,  and  that  together  they  make  a  col¬ 
lection  not  to  be  rivaled  by  any  exotics.  We 
have  endeavored  to  point  out  such  natives  as 
were  worthy  of  cultivation,  and  to  show  lovers 
of  flowers  whose  means  were  limited  that  they 
might  surround  themselves  with  beautiful  ob¬ 
jects  without  other  expense  than  the  trouble  of 
removing  the  plants  from  their  native  localities 
to  the  garden  border.  There  are  some  excep¬ 


tions  to  the  statement,  but  we  may  say  as  a 
general  thing  that  wild  plants  improve  when 
transferred  to  the  garden.  The  chief  reason  of 
this  is  that  the  plant  has  undisputed  possession 
of  a  sufficient  amount  of  soil  to  allow  it  to  de¬ 
velop  to  its  fullest 
extent,  and  is  not, 
as  in  its  wild  lo¬ 
cality,  obliged  to 
struggle  with  a 
host  of  aggressive 
neighbors.  Each 
new  work  publish¬ 
ed  abroad  contains 
an  increased  num¬ 
ber  of  our  native 
plants,  and  we  find 
in  English  cata¬ 
logues  very  many 
more  American 
plants  than  we 
find  in  those  of 
our  own  florists 
and  nurserymen. 

Among  the  beauti¬ 
ful  native  plants 
that  are  eminently 
worthy  of  a  place 
in  our  borders,  are 
the  Trilliums,  or 
Wake-Robins.  We 
have  eight  species-, 
all  of  which  are 
interesting,  and 
some  of  them  very 
showy.  They  have 
a  tuber-like  root- 
stock,  from  which 
arises  a  stem  bear¬ 
ing  at  its  summit 
a  whorl  of  three 
ample  leaves,  and 
a  single  terminal 
flower  with  its 
parts  in  threes. 

In  the  large  White  Wake-Robin 
(Trillium  grandiflorum)  the  flow¬ 
er  is  from  three  to  five  inches  across;  white 
when  it  first  opens,  and  when  older  chang¬ 
ing  to  rose  color.  This  is  our  showiest 
species,  and  a  bed  of  it  is  truly  beautiful. 
The  Purple  Wake-Robin,  sometimes  called 
Birthroot  (Trillium  erectum),  is  the  species  we 
have  figured,  and  gives  an  idea  of  the  general 
aspect  of  the  others.  The  petals  in  this  are 
dark  purple  or  maroon  color.  These  and  other 
species  are  to  be  found  in  rich  damp  woods  in 
the  North  and  West.  When  transferred  to  the 
garden  they  require  a  year  or  two  to  become 
established,  and  then  they  will  each  spring  give 
an  abundance  of  bloom,  and  are  almost  unri¬ 
valed  in  beauty  by  any  flowers  of  the  season. 


comes,  those  Yerbenas,  Geraniums,  Heliotropes, 
and  other  plants  that  have  been  in  the  borders 
all  summer.  As  a  general  thing  this  is  labor 
lost.  The  plants  have  grown  quite  out  of  shape, 
and  they  are  very  long  in  recovering  from  the 


THE  PURPLE  WAKE-ROBIN,  OR  TKII.LIUM. 

shock  caused  by  removal,  if  they  do  so  at  all.  It 
is  as  a  general  thing  much  belter  to  strike  cut¬ 
tings  and  get  a  stock  of  young  plants,  and  the 
matter  can  not  be  attended  to  too  soon.  Yerbe¬ 
nas,  Geraniums,  and  the  like  root  readily  if  they 
are  put  in  sandy  soil  in  a  shady  place,  or  they 
may  be  artificially  shaded.  Heliotropes  suc¬ 
ceed  better  if  potted  than  do  most  others,  but 
they  should  be  lifted  early,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  well  established  before  cold  weather. 
Cut  back  their  straggling  growth  severely. 


Lettuce  for  Next  Spring. — Those  who 
have  not  frames  for  wintering  their  lettuce  can 
get  an  early  start  by  sowing  about  the  middle 
of  this  month  the  seed  of  some  hardy  variety. 
The  Brown  Dutch  and  the  Green  Winter  are 
among  the  hardiest  sorts.  Sow  where  water 
will  not  stand,  and  when  cold  weather  comes 
give  a  covering  of  leaves  and  brush.  Around 
New  York  the  plants  winter  perfectly  well,  and 
as  soon  as  a  well-enriched  spot  of  ground  can 
be  got  ready  in  spring  the  lettuce  may  be  trans¬ 
planted  and  give  a  very  early  crop. 


Plants  for  Winter. — It  is  a  very  common 
thing  to  take  up  and  pot,  about  the  time  frost 


Currant  and  Gooseberry  Trees. — The 
Gardeners’  Magazine  (Eng.)  describes  and  figures 
some  remarkable  currant  and  gooseberry  trees 
growing  in  the  garden  of  Col.  Fox,  at  Kensing¬ 
ton.  He  has  an  avenue  of  gooseberries  trained 
as  pyramids  and  thirteen  feet  high,  and  stan¬ 
dard  currant-trees  which  are  five  feet  from  the 
ground  to  the  commencement  of  the  head.  Our 
gardeners  would  find  it  difficult  to  afford  the 
time  to  produce  such  specimens  did  not  the  de¬ 
structive  attacks  of  the  borer  render  it  quite 
impossible.  Some  years  ago  our  horticultural 
books  and  journals  advocated  growing  the  cur¬ 
rant  and  gooseberry  in  the  form  of  a  small  tree, 
or  upon  a  11  single  leg,”  as  it  was  then  called. 
Such  specimens  make  handsome  objects  in  the 
garden,  but  as  a  general  thing,  after  they  have 
grown  to  a  good  size,  the  borer  finds  its  way 
into  the  stem  and  that  is  the  end  of  it.  Our 
cultivators  have  found,  to  their  cost,  that  it  is 
safer  to  have  several  stems  than  a  single  one. 
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TIKES  MUJSEIKKQm 

m~  (Far  other  Household  Items ,  see  “  Basket  ”  pages.) 

Drying  Fruit,  Corn,  etc. 

J.  N.  Nind,  Du  Page  Co.,  Ill.,  reminds  us  of  a 
drying-box,  which  we  think  we  have  already  pub¬ 
lished,  but  it  is  well  to  call  attention  to  it  at  this 
season,  as  it  is  a  very  convenient  arrangement.  It 
is  a  box  like  a  hot-bed  frame,  covered  with  one  or 
more  sashes.  Window-sashes,  or  those  made  espe¬ 
cially  for  liot-beds,  will  answer  equally  well.  The 
box  should  be  higher  at  one  side  than  at  the  other, 
to  give  a  slope  to  carry  off  water,  and  the  better  to 
catch  the  sun’s  rays.  It  should  be  in  all  respects 
like  a  kot-bed,  except  that  it  must  have  a  bottom, 
and  be  set  up  upon  pieces  of  joist,  or  some  other 
material,  to  keep  it  from  contact  with  the  earth. 
Several  holes  are  to  be  bored  in  each  side  of  the  box, 
for  ventilation  ;  these  are  to  be  covered  with  gauze, 
to  keep  out  insects.  Fruit,  etc.,  will  dry  rapidly 
in  such  a  box,  and  be  kept  clean ;  besides,  it  need 
not  be  brought  in  at  night  or  during  a  rain. 


Home  Topics. 


BY  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 


Accomplishments.— Kate  G.,  who  knows  what 
I  wrote  for  Annette’s  benefit  last  mouth,  wants  me 
to  say  something  on  the  general  subject  of  accom¬ 
plishments  for  women.  She  wants  to  kuow  what 
I  would  advise  about  studying  music,  painting, 
dancing,  etc. 

From  the  busy  lives  of  most  persons,  some 
things,  very  desirable  in  themselves,  must  get 
crowded  out.  “  Every  thing  depends  upon  what 
gets  crowded  out,”  dear  Miss  Craydock  says,  in 
Leslie  Goldthwaite’s  “  Summer.”  The  accomplish¬ 
ments  named  above  are  not  essential  to  the  exist¬ 
ence,  or  to  the  absolute  comfort  of  any  body.  But 
bare  existence  is,  by  no  means,  living ;  and  physical 
comfort  is  only  essential  as  the  necessary  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  healthful  development  of  the  higher 
faculties.  The  needs  of  the  body  are  imperative, 
however,  and  you  can  not  slight  them  without 
wronging  the  soul  that  inhabits  the  body.  So  it 
seems  to  me  that  every  woman  should  be  skilled  in 
the  preparation  of  wholesome  food  and  comfort¬ 
able  clothing,  whether  she  knows  how  to  play  the 
piano  or  not ;  but  let  her  also  learn  to  make  music. 

The  best  of  all  music  is  that  of  the  human  voice, 
well  cultivated.  It  seems  to  me  much  better  to 
learn  to  sing  sweetly,  than  to  learn  to  play  on  any 
musical  instrument.  Many  voices,  naturally  good, 
are  strained  and  spoiled  very  early  by  the  effort  to 
sing  too  loud.  Some  of  the  best  professional  sing¬ 
ers  were  allowed  to  sing  very  little  during  child¬ 
hood,  or  only  with  moderate  power.  “  Louder ! 
louder!”  the  leader  of  singing  at  the  Sabbatli- 
school  exclaims,  and  the  young  voices  of  the  poor 
little  victims  stretch  to  their  utmost  capacity  to 
satisfy  the  unreasonable  demand.  Some  leaders  of 
children’s  singing  seem  to  suppose  that  to  keep 
time  and  sing  loud  are  the  chief  requisites  of  good 
singing.  Quality  is  sacrificed  to  quantity,  and  many 
a  child  suffers  life-long  injury  from  this  cause.  The 
ability  to  sing,  even  moderately  well,  is  of  great 
value  to  a  mother.  Most  married  women  are 
obliged  to  give  up  their  piano-practice  while  they 
have  the  care  of  young  children,  but  there  is  a 
chance  for  some  vocal  music  everyday.  You  can 
not  sing  the  little  lullabys  too  sweetly.  Every  day 
I  am  thankful  for  my  own  poor  little  gift,  which 
rarely  comes  into  service  anywhere  except  in  the 
nursery.  While  one  baby  is  lulled  to  happy  rest 
by  the  singing  of  little  rhymes  from  “  Songs  for  the 
Little  Ones  at  Home,”  a  larger  one  sits  near,  or 
lies  upon  the  floor,  resting,  too,  and  laying  by  hard 
questions  to  ask  me  at  the  first  opportunity,  about 
the  meaning  of  what  I  sing. 

Among  accomplishments  to  be  desired  I  would 
rank  the  ability  to  read  aloud  with  clearness  and 
proper  expression.  It  is  a  very  rare  accomplish¬ 
ment,  but  one  that  may  be  made  to  add  greatly  to 
domestic  happiness. 

A  great  deal  of  time  and  money  is  fooled  away  in 


lessons  on  the  piano,  where  there  is  little  natural 
gift  iu  that  line,  and  where  the  motive  is  merely  a 
desire  to  make  a  display.  A  young  girl  who  wishes 
to  study  instrumental  music  had  better  satisfy  her¬ 
self  first  that  nothing  more  important  is  likely  to 
be  crowded  out  by  her  music  lessons,  and  that  a 
real  love  and  talent  for  music  animates  her,  more 
than  the  wish  to  shine  in  society.  The  desire  to 
dazzle  others,  or  to  be  admired,  is  an  unworthy 
motive ;  not  so  with  the  honest  wish  to  contribute 
in  every  way  we  can  to  the  rational  pleasure  and  en¬ 
tertainment  of  society  about  us. 

I  think  drawing — mechanical  drawing,  and  sketch¬ 
ing  from  nature — should  be  taught  to  every  child, 
not  merely  as  an  accomplishment,  but  as  a  useful 
art,  and  as  legitimate  training  for  both  eye  aud 
hand.  I  don’t  think  much  of  learning  to  paint 
merely  for  the  sake  of  getting  a  few  “pretty” 
pictures  for  your  walls.  However,  there  is  pleas¬ 
ure  and  some  degree  of  culture  even  iu  that.  But 
there  is  more  real  culture  in  the  patient  copying, 
with  pencil,  or  charcoal,  of  a  burdock  plant,  study¬ 
ing  all  its  outlines,  and  lights,  and  shades,  just  as 
you  see  it  growing  in  your  back-yard — or  in  your 
neighbor’s  yard,  for,  of  course,  you  don’t  allow 
burdocks  to  grow  on  your  premises  !  Any  other 
plant  will  do.  Half  a  day’s  faithful  study  of  nature, 
in  the  attempt  to  copy  her  beautiful  shapes  and 
shadows,  will  make  all  nature  vastly  more  beautiful 
and  wonderful  to  you  ever  afterward.  There  is  no 
danger  of  carrying  this  study  too  far,  if  you  keep 
it  from  monopolizing  time  that  should  be  given  to 
other  duties.  And  when  you  come  to  use  colors, 
the  pleasure  is  increased. 

Kate  mentions  dancing.  There  is  no  harm  in 
knowing  how,  and  there  is  no  harm  in  dancing.  It 
may  be  made  good  physical  culture  and  healthful 
exercise.  Usually,  this  is  not  the  case,  and  there 
are  so  many  evils  associated  with  dancing  that  I 
don’t  feel  ready  to  recommend  dancing  lessons 
very  cordially.  I  wish  we  were  all  ready  to  take 
hold  and  free  dancing  from  its  evil  associations,  and 
consecrate  it  to  good.  It  is  a  heavy  task  until  the 
leavening  influence  of  simple  Christianity  has 
spread  farther  and  deeper  through  society,  but  we  can 
at  least  try  tof  peak  frankly,  and  without  prejudice, 
about  it.  Did  you  read  what  II.  W.  Beecher  wrote 
lately  about  his  memory  of  the  single  time  when 
his  sainted  mother  danced  before  her  little  flock  of 
children  and  their  father  ? 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  for  the  good  of  man,  and, 
therefore,  for  the  glory  of  God,  to  cultivate  the 
love  of  the  beautiful,  and  the  ability  to  express  it 
as  perfectly  as  possible  to  all  the  senses — not  for 
the  sake  of  the  senses,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  soul, 
to  which  the  senses  may  all  be  made  to  minister,  by 
judicious  cultivation  and  exercise. 

Sunday  Headaches.  —  They  are  a  reality— a 
dreadful  reality — as  many  weakly  persons  know  to 
their  sorrow.  Why  should  they  come  just  once  a 
week,  and  on  Sunday,  too  ?  I  used  to  won¬ 
der  about  it  when  I  was  a  little  girl,  and 
had  to  lie  abed,  or  in  my  eldest  sister’s 
arms,  enduring  the  misery  of  a  sick  or  a  ner¬ 
vous  headache  on  a  Sunday  afternoon.  The  head¬ 
aches  used  to  begin  to  come  on,  or  to  suggest  them¬ 
selves  somewhat,  before  I  started  for  church  ;  and 
when  I  begged  to  stay  at  home  on  the  plea  of  sick¬ 
ness,  after  a  whole  week  of  exemption  from  such 
suffering,  I  do  not  ivonder  that  the  request 
was  deemed  absurd  by  stronger  persons,  and  that  I 
was  sometimes  obliged  to  choose  between  going  to 
meeting  or  taking  a  dose  if  I  stayed  at  home. 

I  can  see  now  that  the  Sunday  habits  of  many 
families  are  directly  conducive  to  headache, 
stomach-ache,  and  other  physical  discomforts,  with 
accompanying  mental  stupidity.  When  Sunday 
comes,  overworked  people  are  glad  to  sleep  a  little 
later  than  usual,  and  perhaps  it  is  best  that  they 
should  do  so.  But  for  people  who  are  not  over¬ 
worked,  such  late  rising  is  a  bad  beginning  of  a 
good  day,  and  sets  the  stomach  out  of  order  at  the 
outset,  by  breaking  in  upon  the  usual  habit  of 
breakfasting.  Some  feeble  persons  can  not  lounge 
in  bed  after  the  time  of  waking,  without  rising 
with  a  headache.  The  stomach  is  already  out  of 
tune  before  the  late  breakfast  is  ready,  and  the  chil¬ 


dren  are  apt  to  be  hungry  and  cress.  In  many 
families  it  is  any  thing  but  a  pleasant  and  leisurely 
task  to  get  all  the  members  ready  for  church  or 
Sunday-school ;  and  it  is  not  strange  that  the  body 
calls  for  rest,  when  once  seated  in  the  church  pew, 
more  earnestly  than  the  mind  for  instruction. 
Drowsiness  is  a  natural  result  of  the  whole  week’s 
work  and  the  whole  morning’s  proceedings.  Add 
to  this  the  poor  ventilation  of  the  church,  the 
crowd  of  changing  colors  and  shifting  scenes,  and 
the  misery  of  many  of  the  fashions  of  women’s 
head-gear,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  many  a  mother, 
at  least,  feels  as  though  she  has  done  a  hard  day’s 
work  when  she  goes  home  from  church  to  a  late 
aud  perhaps  a  heavy  dinner. 

It  would  be  more  healthful,  and  so  more  religious 
iu  one  sense,  to  have  the  hours  for  rising  and  eat¬ 
ing  vary  as  little  as  possible  from  those  observed 
on  other  days.  Extra  Sunday  naps  ought  not  to  be 
made  necessary  by  the  irreligious  conduct  of  the 
whole  week.  Earlier  hours  for  bed  every  night 
would  give  a  more  reasonable  and  comfortable  day 
of  rest  on  Sunday. 

By  Express  or  by  Post.— A  friend  lately  sent 
me  a  present  of  a  package  of  books  and  picture- 
cards  of  wild  animals,  birds,  and  foreign  people, 
for  the  children.  She  sent  by  express,  paying  the 
charges  herself.  So  I  need  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
she  might  better  have  sent  the  parcel  by  mail,  as 
printed  matter.  Large  parcels,  on  which  you  must 
pay  letter  postage,  cost  heavily  ;  but  in  this  case  the 
expense  would  not  have  been  more  than  half  what 
it  cost  to  send  the  same  so  far  by  express.  Had  the 
distance  been  shorter,  her  way  would  have  been 
the  better  one  ;  but  in  sendiug  by  express,  the  ex¬ 
pense  constantly  increases  with  the  distance,  as  the 
parcel  changes  from  one  line  to  another.  You  can 
send  a  printed  parcel  by  mail  from  Boston  to  Ore¬ 
gon  as  cheaply  as  from  Boston  to  Springfield.  But 
be  careful  not  to  send  any  thing  as  printed  matter 
which  docs  not  properly  come  under  that  head.  It 
is  easy  to  find  out  the  law  on  the  subject,  and  silly, 
to  say  the  least,  to  attempt  to  evade  it.  A  friend 
once  sent  me  a  bouquet  (much  faded,  of  course, 
when  I  received  it)  in  a  newspaper,  and  I  had  to 
pay  twenty-five  cents  for  it  when  I  took  it  from  the 
office.  A  few  words,  thoughtlessly  written  on  the 
margin  of  a  newspaper  by  me  when  a  school-girl, 
cost  the  friend  so  addressed  twenty-eight  cents,  be¬ 
sides  some  shame  on  account  of  my  folly. 

Treatment  for  “Cross  Children.” — Mrs. 
Mann  commends  the  good  sense  of  a  mother  of  her 
acquaintance  who  used  to  give  her  children  medi¬ 
cal  treatment  to  cure  their  evil  tempers.  She  acted 
under  the  advice  of  a  good  physician,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren,  as  well  as  their  mother,  learned  to  observe 
the  moral  effects  of  an  emetic !  It  seems  quite 
reasonable.  In  such  a  case,  as  in  all  others,  “pre¬ 
vention  is  better  than  cure.”  A  simple,  whole¬ 
some  diet,  free  from  rich  and  spicy  and  greasy  com¬ 
binations,  plenty  of  quiet  sleep  and  exercise  in  pure 
air,  and  a  clean  skin — these  are  the  preventive 
measures,  if  we  would  escape  peevishness  and 
quarrelsome  tempers  iu  children.  Even  with  the 
greatest  care  for  their  physical  condition,  we  need 
not  expect  perfect  dispositions,  for  the  little  crea¬ 
tures  will  inherit  more  or  less  of  “the  old  Adam.” 

When  young  children  cry  much,  the  trouble  is 
apt  to  be  iu  the  stomach.  If  we  have  reason  to 
suspect  that  some  undigested  matter  there  causes 
the  irritability,  a  warm-water  emetic  (sickislily 
warm)  will  sometimes  bring  speedy  relief.  Pieces 
of  unripe  fruit  will  sometimes  be  thrown  up,  and 
so  cease  to  torment  the  little  sufferer.  I  have  sel¬ 
dom  resorted  to  this ;  but  a  cool,  wet  compress, 
bound  over  the  stomach  and  bowels,  will  often 
cause  a  marked  change  for  the  better  in  the  temper 
.  of  a  child.  When  I  find  my  child  incapable  of  be¬ 
ing  pacified  by  playthings  or  fun,  I  sometimes  think 
to  ask,  “  Don’t  you  want  a  compress  on  ?  ”  and  of¬ 
ten  the  suggestion  is  welcomed  by  the  little  one. 
Then  I  am  glad  enough  that  I  did  not  punish  for 
naughtiness,  instead  of  trying  to  cure  sickness. 
Sometimes  hunger  or  cold  makes  a  child  peevish 
when  we  little  suspect  it. 

Oatmeal  Gruel. — This  is  a  favorite  dish  with 
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India  Pickle. — After  peeling  and  slicing  a  root 


us,  and  with  many  of  our  friends.  I  was  glad  to  see 
that  William  Cullen  Bryant  knows  Us  virtues,  and 
mentions  it  in  his  letter  describing  his  method  of  liv¬ 
ing  at  such  a  good  old  age.  He  uses  it  as  a  breakfast 
dish.  We  more  frequently  take  it  for  our  supper. 

Oatmeal  is  very  nutritious.  It  has  an  odd  taste, 
that  is  not  always  agreeable  just  at  first,  but  it  is 
generally  much  relished  after  a  little  trial.  Some 
like  the  gruel  thinner  than  others  d*.  We  use 
about  two  level  table-spoonfuls  to  a  quart  of  water. 
Make  a  batter  of  the  meal  and  a  little  water,  and 
stir  it  into  boiling  water.  Let  it  boil  gently  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  minutes,  stirring  it  most  of  the 
time.  Of  course  most  people  will  salt  the  water. 
I  do  myself,  though  not  sure  that  it  is  necessary  or 
best.  Cream  is  all  the  seasoning  we  care  for  after 
it  comes  to  the  table,  though  some  use  sugar  also. 
Stirred  thicker,  it  makes  an  excellent  pudding. 

Knee-Bkeeches.— Mrs.  B - ,  Holley,  N.  T. 

The  little  “knee-breeches”  are  to  be  made,  as  you 
suppose,  in  two  separate  pieces,  and  fastened  each 
to  a  button,  or  through  a  button-hol.c  in  the  skirt, 
one  on  <a.ch  side  of  the  child’s  body.  Make  them 
a  little  longer  than  the  pattern  given  in  the  Agri- 
cnlturist  shows.  You  will  find  no  difficulty  in  ar¬ 
ranging  the  diaper  under  it — bringing  the  corners 
through  under  the  straps  of  the  little  breeches.  In 
spring  or  fall  weather  I  sometimes  put  these  on 
over  the  cotton  drawers  of  my  two-year-old  baby. 


Hints  on  Making  Pickles. 

EY  ESTELLE  EDGERTON. 


Care  should  be  taken  to  procure  unadulterated 
vinegar.  It  is  very  unsatisfactory  to  make  pickles 
unless  you  are  sure  your  vinegar  is  perfectly  pure. 
It  is  better  to  go  some  distance  from  home  to  pro¬ 
cure  reliable  vinegar  than  to  use  that  which  is  not 
warranted  free  from  foreign  acid.  The  quantity  of 
salt  water  used  in  scalding  the  vegetables  will  indi¬ 
cate  the  quantity  of  vinegar  required.  About  a 
pound  and  a  half  of  salt  to  a  gallon  of  water  is  the 
usual  allowance  for  this  operation.  All  vegetables, 
excepting  onions,  make  better  pickles,  if  young 
and  tender.  I  know  a  lady  who  pickled  a  peck  of 
yellow  butter-beans,  full-grown,  and  bought  at  the 
grocery  at  a  fancy  price.  They  were  highly  and  ex¬ 
pensively  spiced,  but  when  brought  to  tabic  were 
so  tough  and  stringy  that  it  was  found  impossible  to 
eat  them.  Beans  are  not  fit  to  pickle  after  the  seed 
has  commenced  to  absorb  the  juices  of  the  pod. 
The  smaller  and  greener  bean-pods  are,  the  nicer  the 
pickle.  When  the  conditions  are  right,  they  make 
as  delicious  a  pickle  as  can  be  made. 

Very  early  and  green  melons  make  a  fine  pickle. 
If  they  will  not  snap  off,  rind  and  all,  without  ef¬ 
fort,  they  are  unfit  for  use. 

Most  housekeepers  differ  in  their  methods  of 
making  pickles ;  but  if  good  vinegar  is  used,  the 
spices  the  same,  and  the  vegetables  tender,  the  re¬ 
sults  will  he  very  nearly  the  same.  It  is  only  a 
question  »f  time.  What  I  mean  is  this  :  In  the 
long  run  it  does  r-iot  matter  so  much  what  the  salt¬ 
ing  process  has  been,  whether  they  have  been  in 
salt  three  days,  twenty-four  hours,  or  only  a  few 
minutes.  Very  excellent  pickles  can  be  made  with¬ 
out  putting  the  vegetable  iu  salt  at  all,  but  it  will 
take  a  longer  time  for  the  vinegar  to  penetrate  it. 
The  object  of  put  ting  vegetables  designed  for  pres¬ 
ent  vinegar-pickling  in  salt  and  water  is  to  extract 
or  reduce  tlic  natural  juices  of  the  fruit  in  order  to 
make  room  for  the  vinegar  to  cuter  readily.  A  very 
little  alum  dissolved  in  the  vinegar  restores  the 
crispness  lost  through  the  action  of  the  salt.  All 
young  tender  and  green  vegetables  are  adapted  to 
acid  pickling,  to  which  sugar  would  be  inappropri¬ 
ate  ;  but  ripe  vegetables,  which  have  lost  their  snap, 
such  as  yellow  cucumbers,  arc  better  when  the 
acid  used  receives  a  due  proportion  of  sugar.  Pick- 
led  fruits  are  better  when  the  sugar  predominates 
over  the  acid  of  the  vinegar.  Cloves,  cinnamon, 
and  cassia-buds  arc,  iu  my  opinion,  only  adapted  to 
those  pickles  in  which  sugar  is  used.  Macc,  mus¬ 
tard-seed,  capsicums  or  red  peppers,  green  peppers, 
garlic,  black  peppercorns,  ginger-root,  and  buy- 
leaves  are  best  adapted  to  a  purely  acid  pickle. 


of  horseradish,  chop  it  fine,  also-  a  half-dozen  me¬ 
dium-sized  onions,  three  or  four  green  peppers,  re¬ 
moving  the  seeds,  and  a  cabbage.  Pour  over  the 
whole,  after  mixing,  a  weak  brine,  and  allow  it  to 
stand  over  night.  Spice  some  vinegar  with  all¬ 
spice  and  mace,  adding  cloves  and  cinnamon,  if 
you  like.  Heat  the  vinegar  and  spice  to  boiling, 
with  a  small  quantity  of  alum,  and  turn  it  over 
the  pickle.  It  will  be  fit  to  eat  in  three  weeks. 

Young  Beans. — Gather  them  when  quite  small 
and  tender.  Pour  over  them  a  brine  made  in  the 
proportion  of  an  ounce  of  salt  to  a  quart  of  water. 
It  should  be  scalded.  Let  them  stand  over  night. 
Drain  off  the  brine,  and  pour  over  hot  spiced  vine¬ 
gar  with  a  trifle  of  alum. 

Nasturtiums. — Let  them  stand  in  salt  and  water 
a  few  days,  when  they  should  be  well  drained  and 
sc.alding-hot  vinegar  poured  over  them.  No  spice. 
Put  into  a  narrow-mouthed  bottle  and  cork  well. 

Peppers,  Green. — Take  out  the  seeds.  Soak 
them  for  a  few  days  iu  salt  and  water.  Then  pour 
over  them  hot  vinegar.  They  are  good  when  opened 
carefully  on  the  side,  stuffed  with  cabbage,  aud  then 
put  into  vinegar. 

Mangoes  are  made  of  young  and  tender  mel¬ 
ons  gathered  late  in  the  season.  Cut  out  a  small 
slice  and  remove  the  seedy  portion.  Stuff  with 
small  cucumbers,  raclish-pods,  nasturtiums,  young 
onions,  and  cauliflower,  or  any  thing  you  like, 
using  mustard-seed  as  a  spice,  about  a  teaspoonful 
put  iuside  of  each  melon  ;  replace  the  piece  and  tic 
it  on.  The  melons  and  stuffing  ingredients  should 
he  soaked  in  brine  for  two  days  before  fixing  them 
for  the  vinegar.  Pour  the  vinegar  over  them  scald¬ 
ing  hot,  with  a  piece  of  alum  as  large  as  a  hickory 
nut  to  a  gallon. 

Peaches,  scalded  in  salt  and  water,  thoroughly 
wiped,  and  hot  spiced  vinegar  poured  over  them, 
make  a  good  pickle. 

Purple  or  Red  Cabbage. — Take  off  all  the 
tough  outside  leaves,  slice  them  thinly  and  evenly, 
put  them  in  layers,  and  sprinkle  salt  freely  over 
each  layer,  and  let  them  remain  twenty-four  hours. 
Drain  the  cabbage  well.  Boil  up  some  Vinegar  and 
add  alum,  and  spice  to  your  taste,  and  pour  hot 
over  it.  Repeat  this  process  for  three  or  four  days. 

Gherkins. — Scald  in  salt  and  water.  Drain  aud 
pour  hot  spiced  vinegar  over  them. 

Cucumbers. — There  are  many  different  methods 
for  putting  up  this  fine  pickle  ;  almost  all  are  good. 
From  two  to  four  inches  long,  and  as  thick  as  the 
finger,  is  the  best  size.  The  quicker  grown,  the 
better.  One  way  is  to  give  them  a  good  scald-up 
in  brine,  wipe,  and  pour  over  spiced  hot  vinegar. 
Another  is  to  soak  them  in  hot  salt  and  water 
twenty-four  hours,  and  then  pickle  them.  You 
may  put  them  in  salt  and  water  as  you  pick  them, 
and  finish  them  when  they  arc  all  collected  from 
the  vines.  Scalding  several  times  will  make  them 
green  and  brittle.  Peppers  and  onions  improve 
the  flavor.  Horseradish  and  green  grapes  arc  ex¬ 
cellent,  added  to  cucumbers,  and,  in  fact,  improve 
pickles  generally. 

Artichokes,  Jerusalem. — Soak  in  salt  and 
water  for  a  few  days,  or  until  the  skin  can  be  re¬ 
moved.  Rub  off  the  skin,  and  pour  boiling  spiced 
vinegar  over  them.  Let  them  stand  in  the  vinegar 
four  or  five  days,  scald  up  again,  and  repeat  this 
until  the  artichokes  arc  thoroughly  pickled. 

Onions. — The  best  time  to  pickle  onions  is  in 
October.  Small  button  onions  are  the  best.  Cut  off 
the  end  smoothly  with  a  sharp  knife.  Pour  a 
strong,  hot  lye  over  them.  Let  them  stand  until 
the  skin  is  loose.  Pour  off  the  lye,  and  wash  them 
in  clear  water  before  putting  in  the  hands.  The  skin 
iliav  now  be  readily  removed.  When  skinned  pour 
over  them  a  good  brine,  and  let  them  stand  a  week, 
or  until  they  are  transparent.  Drain  and  pour  boil¬ 
ing  vinegar  over  them.  They  need  very  little,  if 
any  spice.  If  not  convenient  to  use  lye,  the  roots 
and  tops  may  be  cut  off  smoothly,  and  the  salt  and 
water  put  over  them  before  the  skin  is  taken  off. 
Iu  that  case  they  will  not  affect  the  eyes  in  the 
usual  unpleasant  manner. 


Cauliflowers  should  be  parboiled,  cut  into 
small  pieces,  and  allowed  to  stand  in  a  brine  a  few 
days.  They  may  then  be  drained,  and  spiced  vine¬ 
gar  poured  over.  They  may  he  colored  with  beet¬ 
root  vinegar,  or,  if  added  to  the  red  cabbage,  they 
will  turn  of  the  same  color  as  the  cabbage. 

Peach  Mangoes. — Cut  off  a  slice  from  the  stalk- 
end  large  enough  to  allow  the  stone  to  be  removed. 
They  may  then  be  filled  with  a  few  eschalots,  a  lit¬ 
tle  horseradish,  or  chillies,  adding  spice.  Replace 
the  piece,  and  pour  over  scalding-hot  vinegar. 

- - «-• — — >Cn— - »-» - - 

Salad.  Dressing-. — “  B.  L.  J.,n  Burlington, 
N.  J.,  sends  what  be  considers  an  improvement  on 
the  Salad  Dressing  given  in  July  :  “  First  are 

the  necessary  tools.  There  is  now  made  and  sold  at 
most  furnishing  and  country  stores,  a  wire  mud¬ 
dler  (egg-beater),  which  is  worked  by  a  spring  in 
the  handle,  and  which  makes  what  was  formerly  a 
task  in  mixing  salad  dressing,  a  mere  pastime. 
With  this  take  a  large-sized  tumbler,  or  a  bowl,  and 
put  in  the  yolk  of  a  fresh  raw  egg.  Drop  on  R  ten 
drops  of  vinegar;  then  pour  in  a  steady  stream  of 
pure  oil,  about  one  eighth  of  an  inch  iu  diameter 
(keeping  the  muddler  rapidly  going  by  pressing  the 
handle  down,  and  allowing  it  to  spring  back),  until 
a  gill  of  oil  is  added  to  the  egg.  It  will  rapidly 
thicken,  until  the  whole  mass  adheres  t©  the  mud¬ 
dler,  and  can  be  lifted  by  it  from  the  glass.  Now, 
in  a  cup,  mix  two  mustard-spoonfuls  of  mustard,  one 
full  salt-spoon  of  salt,  half  that  quantity  (or  less, 
according  to  taste)  ©f  cayenne  paper  (cayenne  being 
more  wholesome  than  black),  and  one  teaspoonful  of 
pure  cider-vinegar.  Mix  well,  and  then  add  gradu¬ 
ally  to  the  oil  and  egg,  stirring  rapidly  and  well, 
until  it  is  brought  again  to  the  original  consistency. 

“Sandwiches  arc  excellent  when  the  above  dress¬ 
ing,  minus  the  vinegar  and  plus  more  mustard,  is 
used  to  spread  over  the  bread  instead  of  butter. 
No  good  salad  dressing  can  be  made  unless  the  oil 
is  not  only  pure,  but  also  kept  in  a  cool  place,  and 
it  is  improved  by  placing  the  oil  bottle,  for  a  short 
time  before  making,  in  ice-water.  I  presume  you 
have  heard  the  saying  that  1  it  takes  four  men  to 
make  a  good  salad — a  spendthrift  for  oil,  a  miser  for 
vinegar,  a  judge  for  salt,  aud  a  madman  to  stir.’  ’’ 


Recipes. 


Sweet-Breads. — To  ciok,  put  a  piece  of 
butter  into  the  pan  you  use  ;  let  it  get  rather  hot 
Now  put  in  the  sweet-breads.  Do  not  blanch  or 
scald,  or  wash  them,  if  you  want  them  prime.  Do 
not  season  them  now.  Let  them  cook  thoroughly. 
When  a  fine  brown,  sprinkle  salt  all  over  them. 
Put  no  pepper — pepper  is  too  strong  for  them. 
Pour  a  very  little  water  into  the  pan.  Boil  it  up  and 
pour  on  the  dish.  A.  little  pork  or  liam  or  bacon 
fried,  should  be  served  with  them.  Butter  im¬ 
proves  them  very  much,  and  you  may  be  generous- 
in  its  use,  when  cooking  for  the  table.  For  inva¬ 
lids,  as  little  as  possible  should  be  used  ;  and  if  but¬ 
ter  is  uot  allowed  the  patient,  a  trifle  of  bacon 
liquor  or  lard  must  be  used  instead. 

“JPa,tent  IFIy-Hn-Hsli.”  —  “  J.  A.  W.,K 
Springfield,  Ill.,  says:  To  avoid  the  necessity  ol 
using  a  fly-brusli  at  the  table  during  meals,  when 
flies  are  troublesome,  I  pour  a  thin  stream  of  mo¬ 
lasses  upon  the  rim  of  a  plate,  and  set  it  on  the! 
side  of  tlic  table,  where  the  flies  will  get  the  least 
disturbance  ;  and  so  many  of  them  will  gather  on 
the  plate,  that  those  not  thus  gathered  will  cause 
little  annoyance.  When  the  plate  is  first  set,  it  is 
well  to  wave  the  hand  to  drive  them  towards  it- 
I  call  it  my  patent  fly-brush. 

Green  Corn. — The  following  is  going-  tho 
rounds  of  tlic  papers,  and  is  sout  us  by  a  lady  who 
says  that  she  has  tried  it  with  success.  Wc  have 
not  tried  it.  Dissolve  1%  Tartaric  Acid  in 
pint  of  water.  Cut  the  corn  from  the  cob  and  cook 
it.  Add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  acid  solution 
to  each  quart  of  corn  and  can  immediately.  When 
used  stir  half  a  teaspoonful  of  soda  in  each  two 
quarts  of  corn.  Allow  to  stand  3  or  4  hours  before 
cooking.  Then  cook  as  fresh  corn.  Here  is  a  chauco 
to  experiment,  but  we  have  no  great  faith  in  it. 
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Red  River  Trains. 


BY  “  CARLETON.” 

I  am  writing  to  you  this  month,  my  young  friends,  from 
the  Red  River  country.  You  say  that  the  Red  River  is 
in  Arkansas,  and  empties  into  the  Mississippi.  So  it 
does,  but  there  is  another  Red  River  away  up  in  the 
North,  which  runs  through  a  wonderful  valley,  where 
you  can  see  some  things  that  you  can  not  see  anywhere 
else  in  the  world,  and  which  soon  will  not  be  seen  even 
there— I  mean,  the  Red  River  trains  and  carts. 

I  have  seen  a  great  many  of  the  rivers  of  the  world,  and 
many  fertile  fields,  but  I  do  not  know  of  another  valley 
like  this  one  of  the  North.  You  will  see  by  looking  on 
the  atlas  that  the  river  runs  north  into  Lake  Winnipeg, 
and  from  thence  its  waters  go  out  into  Hudson’s  Bay. 
The  ground  is  very  level.  How  would  you  like  to  plow 
a  furrow  fifty  miles  long?  You  can  do  it  here.  You 
might  start  your  team  in  the  morning  on  its  eastern  bor¬ 
der  and  drive  west  all  day  until  sunset,  and  you  would 
have  to  whip  up  the  oxen  well  to  get  to  the  center  of  the 
valley  by  sunset.  Tnen,  crossing  the  river,  yon  might 
start  the  next  morning  and  drive  all  day,  still  toward  the 
west,  and  you  would  be  leg-weary  and  tired  out  long  be¬ 
fore  you  reached  the  western  border.  And  all  the  while 
you  would  he  turning  up  rich  black  loam,  and  the  oxen 
would  be  trampling  through  luxuriant  grass.  This  would 
be  plowing  a  furrow  across  the  valley.  Now  let  us  turn 
one  lengthwise  this  field.  We  will  travel  northward 
-from  its  southern  border.  We  shall  have  here  and  there 
to  cross  a  small  stream,  hut  were  it  not  for  these,  we 
could  plow  a  furrow  straight  as  a  line  the  entire  length 
of  the  valley  without  turning  the  plow  from  the  sod.  It 
would  he  a  long  furrow — fully  three  hundred  miles  in 
length  1  Think  of  plowing  from  New  York  to  Washing¬ 
ton  ;  or,  from  Boston  to  Philadelphia  ;  or,  from  Chicago  . 
to  St.  Louis;  or,  from  Albany  to  Buffalo  !  Fifteen  miles 
a  day  is  a  good  distance  for  an  ox  team  to  make.  We 
should  be  20  days  then  in  plowing  a  single  furrow,  or  six 
weeks  in  making  one  bout!  We  should  have  to  carry 
our  camp-kettle  and  stew-pan  with  us,  and  lay  over  two 
or  three  times  to  wash  our  clothes  !  We  should  want  a 
telegraph  constructed  so  that  we  could  communicate  once 
in  a  while  with  the  folks  at  home.  Three  hundred  miles  ! 
and  not  a  stone,  a  hillock,  or  knoll  to  prevent  us  from 
turning  an  unbroken  furrow.  Wonderful  ! 

But  the  Red  River  trains  are  almost  as  much  of  a  curi¬ 
osity  as  the  valley  itself.  They  come  from  Manitoba — 
the  Winnipeg  country — and  are  made  up  of  carts,  each 
drawn  by  a  horse  or  a  pony,  or  an  ox  or  a  cow.  You 
would  laugh  to  see  one  of  the  carts,  with  its  broad  wheels, 
seven  or  eight  feet  high ;  its  wooden  axle,  so  loose  in  the 
hub  that  the  wheel  wobbles  in  all  directions,  and  squeaks, 
squeaks,  squeaks  at  every  turn.  There  are  two  great 
bungling,  heavy  shafts,  and  a  little  ra  k  upon  them.  The 
concern  is  made  wholly  of  wood  and  rawhide.  There  is 
not  an  ounce  of  iron  about  them.  The  hands  to  the  hubs 
are  of  rawhide ;  the  tires  of  the  wheels  are  of  hide ; 
the  rack  is  tied  together  with  hide.  Shake  the  concern, 
and  it  almost  rattles  itself  to  pieces,  and  with  your  jack¬ 
knife  you  could  cut  the  thongs  and  let  it  fall  apart  in  a 
minute  or  two.  It  is  the  craziest  cart  you  ever  saw.  The 
people  who  drive  these  carts  are  half  Indian  and  half 
French.  They  like  to  hunt  buffalo,  and  race  over  the 
prairies  on  their  ponies,  and  they  had  much  rather  smoke 
their  pipes  and  tell  stories  than  to  hold  the  plow  or  hoe 
corn,  and  so  they  lead  a  shiftless  life. 

Every  summer  a  long  train  of  these  carts — nearly  three 
thousand  of  them  in  all — come  from  Winnipeg  to  Minne¬ 
sota,  bringing  buffalo  robes  and  fox  and  wolf  skins,  and 
carrying  hack  goods. 

You  would  like,  I  am  sure,  to  see  one  of  these  trains — 
the  men  and  boys  on  Indian  ponies,  and  the  women  and 
black-haired  girls  ridttg  in  the  carts,  whipping  up  the 
oxen  ;  or,  when  they  stop  at  night,  cooking  supper  in  a 
stew-pan  ;  milking  the  cows  ;  then  all  gathering  round  the 
camp-fire  in  the  evening,  smoking  their  pipes,  telling- 
stories,  and  huddling  together  under  the  cart,  or  in  it, 
wrapped  in  their  blankets,  and  sleeping  just  as  soundly 
and  as  sweetly  as  you  in  your  bedrooms. 

They  always  have  a  great  number  of  spare  horses  and 
ponies  that  keep  along  with  the  train,  nibbling  the  grass 
and  kicking  up  their  heels. 

It  is  great  fun  to  see  them  cross  a  river.  They  do  not 
car:  io  swim  across,  although  they  have  no  objection  to 
wading  in  a  little  ways.  At  first  they  attempt  to  get  away, 
run  up  the  hank,  and  dart  through  the  hushes,  hut  the 
meu  and  boys,  moua'.  d  on  (lie  fastest  ponies  of  the  herd, 
head  them  off  and  la  them  hack  into  the  current.  The 
little  colts,  fearing  no:  ng,  give  a  leap  and  are  head  and 
ears  under  water,  but  they  quickly  come  to  the  surface, 
and  snort,  and  puff,  and  blow  like  a  donkey-engine. 
First  one,  then  another;  and  then  the  whole  herd  plunge 


in.  It  is  very  funny  to  see  a  hundred  noses  and  ears, 
nothing  else,  pushing  across  the  stream. 

But  what  a  shaking  of  manes  when  they  are  all  across, 
and  then  they  caper  off  and  have  a  jolly  run,  as  if  they 
felt  refreshed  after  their  swim,  as  I  have  no  doubt  they  do. 

If  you  would  see  a  Red  River  train  you  will  have  to  be 
quick  about  it,  for  the  iron  horse  that  eats  wood  and  spits 
fire,  that  is  to  run  from  Lake  Superior  to  Puget  Sound, 
will  be  thundering  through  the  valley  in  a  few  days,  and 
then  the  Red  River  trains  will  be  seen  no  more. 

Tobacco — A  Speech  for  Roys. 
bt  “  blue-mountain  ”  (13  years  old). 

I  go  against  tobacco,  because  it  goes  against  me.  I 
eschew  it.  I  will  not  chew  it.  I  will  tell  you  why. 
1st.  I  do  not  like  the  taste  of  it ;  it  tastes  worse  than  any 
medicine  you  can  put  to  my  lips,  it  is  such  siskening 
stuff.  2d.  I  don’t  like  the  looks  of  it ;  when  I  see  the 
tobacco  I  pity  the  mouth  that  chews  it ;  and  when  I  see 
the  mouth  which  chews  it  I  pity  the  tobacco;  it  is  of 
a  dirty  dirt-color.  3d.  I  don’t  like  the  effects  of  its  use  : 
it  makes  the  teeth  yellow  and  brown  when  they  should 
be  white  ;  it  makes  the  breath  offensive  when  It  should 
ho  sweet ;  it  injures  the  voice  so  that  those  who  chew  can 
not  sing  and  speak  to  advantage.  The  voice  breaks,  and 
the  chorister  croaks  like  a  raven  when  he  should  sing 
like  a  bobolink  ;  the  orator  merely  barks,  and  a  tobacco 
bark  is  very  disagreeable.  4th.  I  fear  tobacco  creates  an 
appetite  for  liquor;  it  lights  a  fire  in  the  throat  which 
water  may  not  put  out. — M.  K.  B.,  Jr.,  Reading,  Pa. 

Aiamt  Sue's  Riszzle-Rox. 

We  were  rather  hurried  last  month,  and  our  announce¬ 
ment  concerning  the  prizes  for  the  solutions  of  the  ana¬ 
grams,  and  our  notices  to  correspondents,  were  “  too 
late.”  I  was  delighted  to  think  they  would  “keep,” 
notwithstanding  the  warm  -weather,  and  you  shall  have 
them  now. 

THE  ANAGRAM  PRIZES 

were  drawn  by  0.  A.  Gage,  Pelham,  N.  H.,  Blue  Bird, 
Bridgewater,  Mass.,  II.  E.  P.,  Stratford,  Conn.,  and  Josiah, 
Box  767,  P.  O.  New  York  City. 

Now  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  fish  story  prepared  by 
our  friend  Tempt.  You  are  to  fill  all  the  blanks  with  the 
name  of  some  fish  that  shall  make  sense  of  the  story.  In 
sending  the  solution,  don’t  trouble  yourselves  to  write 
out  the  whole  poem ;  I  should  prefer  to  have  you  send 
your  answers  in  this  style :  1.  Whale.  2.  White.  3. 

Smelt.  4.  Shiner.  5.  Shark.  G.  Bass,  and  so  on  (of 
course  I  have  not  given  the  right  answers) :  and  all  those 
who  give  a  correct  version  of  the  whole ,  shall  have  hon¬ 
orable  mention. 

Don't  forget  to  direct  your  answers  to  Aunt  Sue,  Box 
111,  P.  O.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  not  to  the  office  of  the 
Agriculturist. 


415.  Illustrated  Rebus. — Well.  Aunt  Sue  is  a  queer 
woman.  Here  she  has  left  some  rebuses,  and  has  gone 
off  into  the  country,  without  saying  what  shall  be  put  un¬ 


der  them.  We  can’t  stop  to  guess  them  out,  but  we  have 
not  tlie  slightest  doubt  that  they  are  very  good,  and  we 
are  sure  that  they  look  sufficiently  puzzling. — Ed. 

A  FISH  STORY.  * 

BY  SALMON  C.  PIKE-,’ JR. 

Once  on  a  time,  down  East,  in  days  of  yore, 

An  old  1 - dwelt  (the  2 - was  cape  3 - shore). 

An  4 - she,  who  erst  sold  beer  for  bread, 


416.  Illustrated  Rebus. — See  remarks  under  the  rebus 
above,  and  guess  away  at  it.  When  you  have  found  the 
answer,  don’t  send  it  to  this  office,  but  to  Aunt  Sue.  Her 
Post-office  direction  is  given  in  another  colnmn. 

And  happy  lived  till  5 - enough  to  wed, 

She  might  have  had  a  good  old  c - . 

Alas  1  alas  I  she  chose  that  scamp - 7 - . 

Ah  1  me,  they  lived  a  8 - and  9 - like  life, 

Till  death  in  pity  freed  the  poor  10 - . 

- 11 - wooed  her  next,  oft  bight  - - -12 - , 

A  13 - man  he,  and  sailor  off  and  on, 

Who,  though  a  reg’lar  14 - reared  and  bred. 

Rudder  and  15 - scorned,  as  soon  as  wed. 

“  I’m  waxing  old,”  he  said,  “  infirm  1  ; 

I  find  the  seas  too  17 — — ,  the  wind  t  - - 

In  sooth,  he’d  rather  13 - hi  msel  t  - ...  -  ’ - . 

Or  21 - with  22 - from  oft'  some  23 - y  ,.ock, 

Or  24 - -  along  the  25 - -  or  tavern  stay, 

And  26 — -  his  27 - and  28 - the  livelong  day, 

Till  20 - light  30 - ’ring,  or  the  31 - ’s  pale32 - : 

Then  33 - at  last  from  oft  replenished  34 - , 

The  35 - feels  his  homeward  way  at  dawn, 

To  38 - there  like  37 - in  his  stye, 

Or  like  an  o’erfed  38 - till  noon  to  lie. 

No  wonder  39  “ — — ”  dubbed  by  village  boys, 

Who  said  old - 40 - hailed  from  Illinois. 

One  morn,  4I“ - up,”  she  cried,  “  you  lazy  42 - 1” 

(She  punched  his  43 - and  shook  the  44 - -  46 — -.) 

“  Of  butter  not  a  48 - or  47 - ,  or  crumb 

Of  meat  or  fish  big  as  a - 48 - ; 

And  here  like  49 - -  snorting  lies  this  sot. 

Sdeath  1 - 50 - and  hark  ye - 51 - 

Her  voice  was  62 - ,  and  when  she  chose  to  53 - - 

Eacli  word  a  54 - ,  tongue  as  65 - sharp  ; 

K o  68 - -  from  67 - drawn  inspired  such  dread 

As  this  she  58 - .  (To  himself  he  said) 

“  By  59 - !  she  makes  each  tortured  ear  80 - feel 

As  if  ’twere  stung  by  an  - - 61 - . 

Sweet  wife,”  he  plead  (for  brewing  storm  he  62 - , 

And  the  vexed  83 - vainly  hoped  to  melt) 

“  My  84 - 1  dearest  woman  on  the  85 - ” 

(Here  from  his  bed  lie  leaped  into  his  robe), 

I’m  off,  for  lo  1  last  night  I  had  a  dream. 

Methought  I  caught,  ah  !  such  a  88 - of  87 - •, 

Bought  by  the  68 - Sam  upon  the  hill, 

Did  your  lean  purse  with  solid  69 - fill, 

Bought  Bob  some  70 - and  you  a  71 - shawl. 

Me  a - -72 - .  and  Pet  a  doll.” 

Jack  went  and  with  him  his  fish  73 - took, 

With  clams  for  ,4— — ,  hob,  sinker,  line,  and  hook  ; 
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Went,  lnit  he  ne’er  returned.  Alas !  sad  fate, 

It  grieves  my  very  75 - to  have  to  state 

Next  morning  78 - and  77 - both  were  found, 

But  not - 78 - ,  although  they  dragged  the  79 - , 

To  fish-her-man  in  vain  the  neighbors  tried. 

So  Moil  a  relict  lived,  a  widow  died. 

In  truth,  ’tis  said,  her  grief  was  so  profound 

That  she  herself  and  grief  in - 00 - drowned. 

Temfy. 


ANAGRAMS. 


1.0!  rate  Abel. 

2.  Suit  old  ice. 

3.  In  a  poor  nest. 


4.  True  trial,  E. 

5.  Coin  from  G.  T. 
G.  Bent  piece. 

E.  L.  K. 


ANSWERS  TO  I>UZZLES  IN  TIIE  JULY  NUMBER. 


Anagrams.— 1.  Authorities.  2.  Ultimate.  3.  Unpleas¬ 
ant.  4.  Unsurpassed.  5.  Naturalists.  G.  Distinguished. 
7.  Obliterates.  8.  Imperturbable.  0.  Reconnoitred.  10. 
Overhauled.  11.  Daniel  Webster,  the  Statesman.  12. 
Aaron,  Aron.  13.  Scup,  cup.  14.  Slaughter,  laughter. 
15.  Two  men,  women.  16.  Albert  Gates  Pettinger. 


17.  MASTS  18.  GRACE 

ASIIEN  ROMAN 

SHARE  AMEND 

TERSE  CANOE 

SNEER  ENDED 

19.  Idleness  is  the  sepulchre  of  a  living  man. 

20.  Kingfisher.  21.  Raspberry.  22.  Pineapple.  23. 
Oaknpple.  24.  Rattlesnake. 

25.  When  little  more  than  boy  in  age, 

I  deemed  myself  almost  a  sage; 


But  now  seem  worthier  to  be  styled 
For  ignorance  almost  a  child. 

26.  L 
RED 

FRANC 

A  M  E  R  I  C  A=Lear. 

27.  Bungo.  2S.  Ignore,  region.  29.  Brush,  shrub. 
30.  Deform,  formed.  31.  Thing,  night.  32.  Three,  there. 

AUNT  SUE’S  NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

E.  L.  Clark.  I  “would  rather  have”  short,  pithy 
puzzles  ;  charades,  double  acrostics,  almost  any  thing  but 
numerical  enigmas  and  cross-words. 

Star  and  Crescent.  You  have  asked  a  good  many 
questions,  but  I  will  try  to  answer  them  concisely.  1.  For 
convenience  of  Publishers.  2.  Yes.  3.  About  a  thousand. 

Jere  Plumer  answers  No.  12  of  the  June  puzzles  with 
“  S-hot  (shot),  or  S-\*arm  (swarm),”  which  is  not  bad. 

Mary  Soule.  The  “diamond  cross-puzzle”  speaks 
for  itself  in  the  “answers,”  this  month. 

L.  S.  C.  Many  thanks  for  your  puzzles.  Your  “Pro 
verb  Pi  ”  is  particularly  good.  I  know  how  much  pa¬ 
tience  its  construction  costs. 

Blue  Bird.  Of  course  I  missed  you.  “  Childish  ”  ? — 
not  at  all— very  wise. 

J.  B.  H.  I  was  only  waiting  to  hear  from  you  once 
more. 

Will  those  sending  enigmatical  contributions  please 
specify  whether  they  are  for  the  Agriculturist  or  for 
Ilearlli  and  Home?  • 

Thanks  for  puzzles,  etc.,  to  Eleanor,  Snicker,  Ben, 
J.  B.  H.,  and  W.  H.  K. 


Healthy  boys  love  the  dirt.  That  fine  fellow  whose 
hat-brim  is  a  little  torn,  perhaps  from  climbing  trees,  sits 
d*wn  on  the  lap  of  “mother  earth”  as  though  he  were 
not  a  bit  afraid.  He  is  stirring  that  dough  with  a  hearty 
good  will.  We  like  a  boy  that  can'  play  with  girls.  Both 
of  these  boys  arc  gentlemen.  One  of  them  mixes  dough 
while  the  other  one  is  putting  up  the  stove-pipe.  The 
girl  with  the  cup  is  making  herself  generally  useful. 
She  does  not  insist  on  mixing  or  baking,  but  she  is  a 
good-natured  soul,  ready  to  wait  on  the  rest.  The  one 
with  the  pie  already  made  on  that  bit  of  china  is  the 
“chief  cook.”  But  do  you  know  which  one  we  love 
best?  Tlie  one  we  have  not  mentioned  yet.  That  little 
young-old  girl-woman  in  the  sun-bonnet.  How  gingerly 
she  holds  that  pan,  making  believe  it  is  hot  I  Take  care  ! 
Don’t  burn  your  fingers,  my  dear !  We  are  really  afraid 
that  pan  is  so  hot  that  you  will  burn  your  dress !  And 
how  about  your  pies  ?  Nearly  done,  eh  ?  Give  them  one 
more  turn  in  the  oven.  They  want  a  little  more  brown¬ 
ing  at  the  bottom  1  Ah  !  little  woman,  how  red  the  little 
cheeks  must  be  under  that  great  big  sun-bonnet.  How 
i  .ve  should  like  to  kiss  them  !  If  we  dared  !  For  with  so 
much  dignity  and  care,  perhaps  she  would  be  offended. 
She  is  playing  old  lady  so  earnestly  that  she  may  have 
foi gotten  that  she  is  only  a  sweet  little  girl  lost  in  mam¬ 
ma’-'  sun- bonnet,  and  that  her  pies  are  only  mud  ! 

Blessed  days  of  bare  feet  and  broken  china  !  We  who 
are  big  .and  busy,  envy  you  who  mix  your  mud  pies  un¬ 
der  the  hoi. j  hocks.  Soon  you  will  quit  playing  and  go 
to  work  in  earnest.  God  bless  yon,  and  may  your  pies 
never  burn.  Pla.,  on,  and  when  play-time  is  over  and 
working-time  comes,  try  to  keep  your  hearts  iis  cheerful 
as  they  are  now,  making  mud  pics  under  the  hollyhocks. 
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HAP.VEY  FISK. 


A.  S.  HATCH. 


OFFICE  OF  FISK  &  HATCH, 
Bankers  and  Dealers  in  Government 
Securities, 

NO.  5  NASSAU  STREET, 

New  York,  August  15th,  1871. 

The  successful  negotiation  of  the  new  Government 
five  per  cent  loan,  and  the  calling  in  of  $50,000,000  of 
Five-Twenties,  to  be  paid  in  gold,  show  that  hereafter 
from  5  to  4  per  cent  will  be  the  highest  rate  of  interest  paid 
on  the  bonds  of  the  United  States.  Hence,  investors  who 
desire  a  larger  iucome  with  equal  security,  are  withdraw¬ 
ing  a  part  of  their  funds  from  Government  bonds,  and  are 
seeking  to  place  their  money  where  it  will  be  equally  safe 
and  more  remunerative.  Railroad  bonds  of  the  highest 
class  are  believed  to  offer  the  greatest  advantages  ;  and 
among  the  best  of  these  are  the  First  Mortgage  Gold 
Bonds  op  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad,  which 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  remunerative,  popular, 
and  useful  of  the  great  through  routes  connecting  the 
Mississippi  Valley  with  the  sea-hoard.  The  Company  has 
no  floating  debt,  and  is  under  the  management  of  men  of 
well-known  experience,  character,  ability,  and  wealth. 
It  has  already  in  operation  227  miles  of  road,  well  con¬ 
structed  and  doing  a  good  business.  In  forty  days,  95 
miles  more  will  bo  opened,  making  322  miles  completed  ; 
and  as  about  5,000  men  are  constanlly  at  work  upon  it, 
the  remaining  105  miles,  which  will  complete  the  whole, 
are  expected  to  be  opened  next  summer.  The  road  has 
low  grades  and  light  curves,  which  secure  an  economy  of 
transportation  expenses.  It  is  considerably  shorter  than 
the  great  competing  lines,  passes  through  a  rich  agri¬ 
cultural  and  mineral  district,  the  deposits  of  iron  and 
coal  being  inexhaustible.  The  bonds  are  an  absolute 
thirty  years’  security,  and  if  obtained  in  exchange  for 
Five-twenties,  the  investor  adds  nearly  20  per  cent  to  his 
capital,  besides  retaining  0  per  cent  gold  interest. 

Price,  92  and  accrued  interest  from  May  1st.  The 
Bonds  are  in  denominations  of  $1,000,  $500,  and  $100. 

FISK.  &  HATCH. 

Avoid  H.eaal  Wsiter  I*ols®u  I>y 
Using;  tS»e  r£'ina-lLiBte<l  Lead  It 

is  the  best  and  cheapest  water-pipe,  where  strength 
and  durability  are  considered.  Price,  15  cents  a 
pound  for  all  sizes.  Circular  and  sample  of  pipe 
sent  by  mail  free.  Address  the  Colwells,  Shaw 
&  Willard  Manufacturing  Co.,  No.  213  Centre 
street,  New  York.  Also  manufacturers  of  Block- 
Tin  Pipe,  Lead  Pipe,  Sheet  Lead,  Solder,  etc. 
Orders  promptly  attended  to. 

PRATT’S  1STRAL  OIL 

First  Premium  and  Diploma  at 
American  Institute  Fair,  1869  and 
1870,  for  SAFEST  and  Best  IL¬ 
LUMINATING  OIL.  Oil  House  of 

CHAS.  PRATT,  N.  Y. 
Established  1770. 

SOLID  GOLD  AND  SOLID  SILVER. 

We  sell  Waltham  Watches  in  Gold  and  Silver  Cases  only, 
but  at  prices  so  low  that  there  is  no  longer  any  inducement 
to  purchase  the  worthless  watches  with  which  the  country 
has  been  flooded.  For  full  particulars  and  prices,  send  for 
our  Illustrated  Price-List. 

WATCHES  THAT  ARE  WATCHES. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  our  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICE¬ 
LIST  of  Genuine  WALTHAM  WATCHES,  together  with 
our  illustrated  pamphlet  entitled  a  History  of  Watchmak¬ 
ing,  to  all  who  send  us  their  address.  No  matter  how  re¬ 
mote  you  are  from  Netv  York,  we  can  sell  you  a  watch  at 
the  same  price  as  if  you  were  here.  When  you  write,  men¬ 
tion  that  you  saw  this  notice  in  the  American  Agriculturist. 

HOWARD  <fc  CO., 

8G5  BROADWAY,  New  York. 


HOW, 


AND 


ADVERTISE. 

See  Tiie  Advertisers’  Gazette.  Book  of  one  hundred 

Eases,  issued  Quarterly  (new  edition  just  out),  contains 
ists  of  all  the  Best  Newspapers,  Daily.  Weekly,  Relig¬ 
ious,  Agricultural,  Local  and  Political ;  also  Magazines, 
and  all  Periodicals  devoted  to  class  interests ;  also  estimates, 
showing  COST  OF  ADVERTISING,  and  hints,  inci¬ 
dents  and  instructions  gathered  from  the  Experience  of 
Successful  Advertisers.  Mailed  to  any  address  FOR. 
23  CENTS.  Address 

P.  ROWELL  <&  C©0? 

Advertising  Agents,  Publishers  and  Dealers  in  All  Kinds 
of  Printers’  Materials, 

No.  II  Parle,  Row,  New  York. 


EASTMAN 

Business  University.  The  only  School  in  America  espe¬ 
cially  devoted  to  Training  Young  Men  and  Boys  for  a  suc¬ 
cessful  start  in  business  life,  and  for  becoming  useful,  pros¬ 
perous  citizens.  The  oldest  practical  Commercial  College, 
and  only  one  assisting  graduates  to  positions.  Total  ex¬ 
penses,  $125.  Address  for  Catalogue  of  3,000  Graduates  in 
business.  H.  G.  EASTMAN,  LL.D.,  Pres’t,  Po’keepsie,  N.Y. 

Knox  Fruit  Farm 

AND  NURSERIES. 

Our  Price-List  for  fall  of  1871  will  be  sent  to  all  applicants 
inclosing  stamp. 

Our  Catalogue  of  Holland  Bulbs,  containing  directions 
for  growing  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Liliums,  etc.,  sent  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  stamp. 

Our  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Small  Fruits 
sent  for  ten  cents. 

R.  GUMMING  &  CO., 

Successors  to  J.  Knox, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


ELGIN 

WATCHES 


“UNCLE  SAM’S  FAVORITE  CHILD 


The  Elgin  Illustrated  Almanac,  or  the  Illustrated  Article 
on  “Ancient  and  Modern  Time-Keepers,”  by  A.  D.  Rich¬ 
ardson,  sent  free  upon  application  to  National  (Elgin) 
Watch  Company,  127  and  129  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  or  No.  1 
Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


€^JE®.  A.  PRINCE  & 


IELODEONS. 

The  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Most  Perfect  Manufactory  in  tire 
United  States. 

47,000 

Now  ill  use. 

No  other  Musical  Instrument  ever  obtained  the  same 
popularity. 

Send  for  Price-Lists. 

Address  BUFFALO,  N.  Y., 

Or  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

THE  EU SV1  ELAN  GRAPE. 

This  remarkable  grape  has  this  year  fully  sustained  its 
past  reputation  for  superiority,  in  all  respects,  as  our  best 
native  grape.  Our  stock  of  plants  is  produced  from  the 
original  vines  which  are  growing  in  our  own  grounds,  and 
every  one  is  warranted  true  10  name.  Full  description  of 
this  grape,  with  reports  of  numerous  persons  who  have  given 
it  trial,  will  be  found  in  pamphlet,  for  which  address 

1IASBR0UCK  &  BDSHNELL, 

8  Ilona,”  near  PeekskiSI,  W.  Y. 

RlEOOODJBlf ©RONS.  ~ 

This  is  an  excellent  season  to  transplant  this  superb  shrub. 
For  Catalogues,  address  PARSONS  &  CO.,  Flushing, N.  Y. 
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Bor  lst-class Pianos,  sent  on  trial — no  Agts. 
Address  U,  S.  PIANO  CO.,  C15  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Reasons  Why 


THE  IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL 

Is  the  BEST  WRINGER. 

1st  REASON.— It  has  Rowell’s  Patent  Double  Cogs 
on  one  end  only  of  the  shaft.  These*  cogs  have  longer 
teeth,  can  play  apart  farther  without  disconnecting, 
can  never  crowd  together  so  as  to  bind,  never  work 
sidewise  out  of  place;  wear  more  evenly  and  turn 
easier  than  any  cog-wheel  ever  invented 

2d  REASON.— It  has  the  Pa-tent  Stop,  which  keeps 
the  Cogs  from  disconnecting  and  losing  their  power, 
yet  allows  the  rolls  to  play  apart  far  enough  to  wring 
the  largest  article  easily. 

3d  REASON.— It  has  the  Malleable  Iron  Folding 
Clamp,  which  can  not  be  broken,  and  fastens  se¬ 
curely  and  easily  to  tubs  of  any  curve,  and  lits  washing 
machines  or  stationary  tubs  of  fully  two  inches  in  thick¬ 
ness,  which  no  curved  or  ordinary  clamp  can  do,  and 
it  folds  under  out  of  the  way  when  not  in  use  and  for 
convenience  in  packing. 

4rtlx  REASON. — It  has  the  Folding  Apron  or  Guide, 
to  conduct  the  clothes  safely  over  the  side  of  the  tub, 
free  from  contact  with  the  clamp  or  screws. 

5tli  REASON.— It  has  the  peculiar  ad v am tage  of  Two 
Pressure  Screws,  so  arranged  with  patent  wooden 
springs,  that  each  screw  presses  on  both  ends  of  the 
roll  alike,  the  same  as  if  it  was  in  the  center,  while  the 
two  together  give  double  the  capacity  for  pressure. 

Gill  RE  ASON.— Tlie  Elastic  Rubber  between  the 
strong  wooden  springs  relieves  their  rigidity,  makes 
the  machine  turn  easier,  saves  the  rolls  from  strain, 
and  causes  the  pressure  to  bear  on  both  ends  of  tlwj 
roll  alike. 

REASON.— All  its  Iron  parts  are  wrought  or 
malleable,  not  liable  to  break,  and  carefully  galvan¬ 
ized,  to  prevent  rust. 

8t3i  REASON.—1 The  Handle  or  Crank  is  not 
screwed  on  like  other  wringers,  hut  bolted  or  rivet¬ 
ed,  and  will  turn  clothes  backward  or  forward,  or 
from  one  tub  to  another,  without  coming  loose. 

9 til  REASON.— Its  folding  lower  slat  fits  down  to  any 
stationary  tub  or  washing  machine,  and  prevents 
water  slopping  <?ver,  as  it  will  with  ordinary  wringers. 

lOtli  REASON.— It  is  very  light,  and  portable, 
yet  built  so  substantially  that  the  strongest  person  can 
not  break  it  in-  wringing  the  largest  garments. 

With  all  these  Advantages,  its  price  is  no 

greater  than  that  of  any  inferior  wringer  with  cogs. 

Sold  by  the  House  Furnishing  and  Hardware  Trade 

generally,  and  by 

Metropolitan  Washing  Machine  Company, 
It.  C.  BROWNING,  Pres’t, 

33  Cortlaaiilt  New  York. 


Living  at  the  East,  who  contemplates  removing  to  the  "West, 
and  every  person,  East  or  West,  who  is  not  already  a  sub¬ 
scriber,  and  who  desires  the  latest,  most  thorough  and  reli¬ 
able  information  of  practical  value  concerning  the  Growth 
and  Development  of  the  West  and  North-west,  Particulars 
relating  to  the  Public  Domain,  Character  of  Western  Soils, 
the  most  Successful  Modes  for  their  Cultivation,  Tree  Plant¬ 
ing,  Sh*ck  Breeding,  Fruit  Growing,  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Gardening,  etc.,  etc.,  should  not  fail  to  subscribe  for  THE 
PRAIRIE  FARMER,  the  Largest  and  Handsomest,  the  Best 
and  Oldest,  and  the  Leading  Illustrated  Farm,  Orchard,  and 
Family  Weekly  at.  the  West,  now  in  its  Thirtieth  Year. 
Terms,  $2.00  per  Year ;  Three  Months,  on  Trial,  for  50  cents. 
Specimen  Copies  Free.  Liberal  Terms  to  Club  Agents.  Send 
for  New  Premium  List.  Address : 

PRAIRIE  FARMER  COMPANY, 

Chicago. 

~^T"GREAT  CHANCE  F©R~AGENTS7 

j®||  Do  you  want  an  agency,  local  or  traveling,  with  an 
®f§  opportunity  to  make  S3  to  $‘20  a  day  selling  our 
Bam  new  7-strand  White  Wire  Clothes-Lines?  They  last 
gUU  forever.  Sample  free,  so  there  is  no  risk.  Addressat 
fPs®  once.  Hudson  River  Wire  Works,  cor.  Water  St.  and 
jS  is  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y.,  or  10  Dearborn  St„  Chicago,  Ill. 

CA  a  Month,  with  Stencil  and  Key-Check  Dies. 
Jpoga  ^  ponq  f;lj]  t0  secure. Circular  and  Samples,  free. 
Address  S.  M.  SPENCER,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
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GENESEE  VALLEY 

NURSERIES, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Autumn  1871. 

A  superior  assortment  and  well-grown  stock  of 

Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Plums,  Si c., 

AX  TEK¥  LOW  PRICES. 

Also,  a  large  collection  of  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Sic.  Send  25  cents  for  Descriptive  and  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogues.  Wholesale  List  for  Nurserymen,  Deal¬ 
ers,  &c.,  gratis.  Address 

FROST  &  CO., 

_ ROCHESTER,  N.  Y, 

Wholesale  Catalogue  of  the  Star 
Nurseries. 

NOW  READY. 

IMMENSE  STOCK.  PRICES  LOW. 

Address 

HARGIS  &  SOMMER, 

Quincy,  Illinois. 

Riverside  Nurseries. 

75,000  Apple-trees,  four  and  five  years  old,  $125  per  M. 
50,000  “  2d  class,  4  to  6  ft.  high,  boxed  and  packed, 

$65  per  M. 

100,000  Apple-trees,  one  year  old,  leading  varieties,  at  very 
low  figures. 

300,000  Apple  Seedlings,  one  year  old,  very  fine. 

And  a  general  assortment  of  Nursery  Stock. 

ALP.  S.  SHELLER, 

Lewisburg,  Pa. 

RIVE  R- VI E  W  N IJISSE  ESIES. 

A  CHOICE  STOCK  OF 

Standard  and  Dwarf  Pear-Trees, 

Apples,  Cherries,  and  Peach-Trees;  Grape-Vines  and 
Small  Fruits.  Also  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and  SH HUBS. 

Send  for  price-list  containing  description  of  the  Kentucky 
Straicberry.  Address 

CHARLES  WHITNEY,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

BRBGKSBURG  P3URSER0ES, 

BRICKSBURG,  OCEAN  CO.,  N.  J. 

Peach-Trees,  Concord  Grape-vines,  Conover's  Colossal 
Asparagus,  Small-fruit  Plants,  and  other  Nursery  Stock,  for 
sale  low.  Address 

CALKINS  &  BROOKS. 


Rochester 

Commercial 
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Nurseries. 


Send  for  a  New  Circular  of  Prices,  per  dor...  per  100, 
per  1,000,  Autumn  of  1871.  CHOICE  THINGS, 
New  and  Old.  of  line,  thrifty  growth. 

A  COLORED  PLATE  of  the  Mt.  Vernon  (best 
new  Winter  Pear)  free  to  all. 

Address,  WM.  S.  LITTLE,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

BLOOMINGTON  NURSERY,  ILLINOIS. 

20th  YEAR!  600  ACRES  !  13  GREF.NHOUSES  !  Largest 
Assortment.  Best  Stock,  Low  Prices.  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Seeds,  Stocks,  Grafts,  &c.  100  Page 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  10  Cents.  Bulb,  Plant, 
Seed  Catalogues,  all  for  10  cents.  Wholesale  Price-List,  free. 
Send  for  these  before  buying  elsewhere. 

P.  K.  PHOENIX,  Bloomington,  Ill. 

HEIKES’  NURSERIES. 

A  full  stock  for  the  fall  of  ISTt.  Address  for  Price-Lists, 
viz..  No.  1,  Descriptive;  No.  2,  Wholesale ;  No.  3,  Dealers’ 
Wholesale  ;  No.  4.  Retail, 

(Established  1822.)  W.  F.  HEIKES,  Dayton,  O. 

1,500,000  Fruit  Trees. 

PIKE  COUNTY  NURSERIES. 

Established  1835.  120  acres.  Largest  and  bes  stock  in  the 
country.  Great  inducements  to  nurserymen.  '  u-ge  dealers, 
and  agents.  Form  clubs.  A  few  hours'  work  among  your 
neighbors  will  make  your  own  trees  free.  Send  for  Cata¬ 
logue  and  reduced  Price-List. 

STARK  &  BARNETT,  Louisiana,  Mo. 

ANDUSKY  AND  ISLAND  NURSERIES.— In 

quantity,  Grapes  and  other  Small  Fruits.  Choice  lay¬ 
ers,  and  two-years  of  Delaware,  Martha,  Norton’s  Virginia, 
and  Hartford.  Catalogues  on  application. 

M.  II.  LEWIS,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

J.  M.  JORDAN’S 

Nursery  and  Greenhouses 

Contain  the  most  complete  assortment  of  Trees  and  Plants 
in  the  West. 

Horticultural  Store,  612  OLIVE  STREET,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

VIJRSERY  STOCK 

«  WaWlF  -LM  FOR  SALE.  From  one  to 
four-year-old  Apple  and  Pear  Trees,  Grape-vines,  etc.,  etc., 
as  cheap  as  ever.  Price-list  sent  tree.' 

HARVEY  CURTIS,  Owego  Nursery,  Tioga  Co., N.  Y. 

START  A  NURSERY, 

List  of  Trees.  Plants,  Seedlings,  Root-Grafts,  &c.,  free* 
HEIKES’  NURSERIES,  Dayton,  O.  (Established  1822.) 


TEEES. 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL, 

For  AUTUMN  of  1871. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  Planters  and  Dealers  to  our 
large  and  complete  stock  of 

STANDARD  AND  DWARF  FRUIT  TREES. 

GRAPE-VINES  AND  SMALL  FRUIT. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  AND  PLANTS. 

NEW  AND  RARE  FRUIT  &  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

BULBOUS  FLOWER  ROOTS. 

Descriptive  and  Illustrated  priced  Catalogues  send  pre¬ 
paid,  on  receipt  of  stamps,  as  follows : 

No.  1— Fruits,  10c.  No.  2— Ornamental  Trees,  10c.  No.  3— 
Greenhouse,  10c.  No.  4— Wholesale,  free.  No.  5— Bulbs, 
free.  Address 


Established  1840. 


ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Sweet  Chestnut 


One  half  million,  besides  a  large  general  nursery  stock.  A 
sixteen-page  circular  free. '  Also,  a  trade-list  for  nursery¬ 
men  and  dealers.  Address 

STORES,  HARRISON  Si  CO., 

Painesville,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 

PEACH  TREES' 

APPLES,  CHERRIES,  PLUMS,  AM>  A 
PULL  LINE  OF  NURSERY  STOCK. 

The  following  Catalogues  will  be  sent  on  application. 
No.  1,  Descriptive  Fruit  Catalogue. 

No.  2,  “  Ornamental  “ 

No.  3,  Wholesale  List  for  Nurserymen  and  Dealers. 
HOOFES,  BRO.  Si  THOMAS, 

Cherry  Hill  Nurseries,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Snperb  Fear  Trees* 

Apple,  Crab,  Plum,  and  Cherry  Trees,  all  in  large  quantity, 
of  best  quality,  at  moderate  prices.  Catalogue  free.  Send 
for  it. 

T.  T.  SOUTH  WICK  &  CO., 

Oansville,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Trees. 

Write  to  E.  MOODY  Si  SONS,  Lockport,  N.  Y., 
for  Wholesale  Trade-List,  now  ready,  of  one  of  the  Largest, 
Best,  and  Cheapest  stocks  of  Fruit-trees,  Pear  Seedlings,  and 
other  Nursery  Stock  in  the  United  States.  Extra  large  and 
fine  lot  of  Standard  Pear-Trees. 

TREES,  VINES,  AND  PLANTS. 

Our  stock  of  Fruit  Trees,  Grape-Vines,  and  Small 
Fruit  Plants  is  large,  of  excellent  quality,  and  embraces 
all  the  leading  varieties. 

Buyers,  in  large  or  small  quantities,  who  send  their  orders 
direct  to  the  nursery,  will  be  supplied  promptly  with  the 
best  stock,  and  at  prices  that  cannot  be  underbid.  For 
Catalogues,  address  C.  L.  VAN  DUSEN,  Mace  don  Nurseries, 
Macedon,  N.  Y. 


P  E  A  R  T  REE  S  ST.  fcDF. 


Club  with  your  neighbors,  and  get  of  F.  L.  Perry,  Canan¬ 
daigua,  N.  Y.,  healthy,  vigorous,  aud  reliable  trees,  at 
wholesale  prices.  Send  now  for  prices. 

Buy  your  Trees  at  Head-quarters. 

150  acres  in  Trees— Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  &c.,  &c. 
All  young  and  thrifty.  Great  inducements  t«  purchasers  at 
retail.  Send  for  Catalogues  (containing  much  valuable  in¬ 
formation)  and  Price-List. 

NICHOLAS  &  NEWSON,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Apple  seedlings.— a  goo.i  supply, 

250  M.  extra  one  and  two-year-old  apple-trees  for  fall 
of  1871. 

JOSHUA  IIALL,  Tipton,  Cedar  Co.,  Iowa. 

A  1*12  SCOT,  FEAOff,  ana  1*EA12 

trees  in  large  supply.  Also  a  general  nursery  stock, 
particularly  a  full  assortment  of  hardy  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs.  Prices  low.  Buyers  are  invited  to  examine  the 
stock,  or  address  EDWIN  ALLEN, 

New  Brunswick  Nurseries,  N.  J. 


SMALL  FRUITS. 

The  Largest  Stoclc  in  tlie  World. 

Send  for  our  wholesale  price-list,  or  send  a  list  of  what  yon 
want  and  let  us  price  it  for  yon.  Address 

A.  M.  PURDY.  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

PURDY  &  HANCE,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Af 
one 


Ygricultural  and  horticultural  papers  please  give  above 
e  insertion,  and  send  bill  to  A.  M.  Purdy. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  FOR  SALE. 

The  following,  selected  from  100  kinds,  are  the  best  known  : 
Boydcn’s,  30c.,  Charles  Downing. 30c.  p  doz.,  $1  $  100 ;  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilder,  Early  Hudson,  and  Wonderful,  50c.  ?<  dozen, 
$2.50  If)  100.  Strong  plants,  delivered  immediately. 

W.  S.  CARPENTER  &  SON,  Rye,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“shaker  grape  roots, 

Ives’  Seedling  and  Concord,  two  and  three-year-old  selected 
vines,  at  $35  per  1,000.  Address  II.  B.  BEAR,  Harrison,  O. 


RASPBERRIES. 

The  Blew  Seedlings 

“ Her stine ”  and  “Saunders.” 

Grown  from  the  seed  of  the  “  Allen,"  planted  in  alternate 
rows  with  the  Philadelphia,  and  doubtless  a  cross  between 
those  two  perfectly  hardy  native  varieties;  having  the  color 
and  flavor  of  the  “  Allen,”  the  productiveness  of  the  •'  Phil- 
adelphia,”  witli  much  larger  size  and  more  lirmne6s,  and  the 
hardiness  of  both  —  the  Herstine  having  stood  uninjured, 
wittiout  any  protection,  five  winters,  and  the  Saunders  four— 
they  are  now  confidently  offered  to  the  public  as  combining 
more  desirable  and  valuable  qualities  than  any  other  vari¬ 
eties  yet  known.  A  limited  number  of  plants  will  be  for  sale 
this  fall  at  $1  each,  $10  per  doz.,  or  $75  per  100.  Send  stamp 
lor  circular  giving  cuts  and  a  full  description,  also  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  others  with  regard  to  them.  Address. 

».  W.  HERSTI.B'E, 

No.  5  South  Tenth  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Currant  Plants, 


10,000  two-year- 
old  La  Versaiilaise, 
_  „  Cherry,  and  White 

Grape  Currant  Plants.  40,000  one-year-old  ditto.  400,000 
gooil  Cuttings,  ditto.  Address 

T.  B.  &  HENRY  WAKEMAN,  Westport,  Conn. 

TICK’S 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

OF 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  LILIES, 

AND 

OTHER  HARDY  BULBS  FOR  FALL  PLANTING, 

is  now  published,  and  will  be  sent  free  to  all  who  apply. 
Address  JAMES  VICK, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

My  Illustrated  Catalogue 


Bulbs  .and  Winter-Flowering  Plants 

16  now  ready,  and  will  be  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

The  following  Collections  of  Bulbs  will  be  sent  by  mail, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  prices  annexed. 

Collection  No.  I,  Price  $2.00, 

Contains  6  fine  named  Hyacinths,  4  Tulips,  1  Polyanthus, 
12  Crocuses,  2  Snowdrops,  1  Anemone,  1  Cyclamen. 

Collection  No.  2,  Price  $S.OO, 

Contains  12  fine  named  Hyacinths,  25  Crocuses,  18  Tulips,  3 
Polyanthuses.  6 Snowdrops,  2  Jonquils,  G  Anemones,  2  Scillas, 
1  Lily  of  the  Valley,  1  Crown  Imperial,  2  Cyclamens. 

Address  CHARLES  A.  REESER, 

Pleasantvillc,  Penn, 

Selected  Dutch  Bulbs, 

Mailed,  Post-paid,  at  Catalogue  Prices. 

Our  New  Annual  Catalogue  of  Superior  Dutch  Flower 
Roots,  Lilies,  etc.,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  mailed  to  all 
applicants  free. 

Collections  containing  a  fine  assortment  of  all  the  leading 
varieties  will  lie  mailed,  post-paid,  as  follows:  No.  1,  $20;. 
No.  2,  $10;  No.  3,  $5;  No.  4,  $3. 

Catalogue  of  Small  Fruits  also  mailed  free. 

CURTIS  Si  COBB, 

No.  161  Tremont  St.  (Colonnade  Row),  Boston,  Mass. 

j.  svi.  th o¥bTjrnT&  go7, 

15  Joint  St.,  New  York, 

Have  just  published  their 

DESCKIPTIVE  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE 

OF 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  AND  BULBS 

generally,  for  the  Autumn  of  1871.  Mailed  free. 

BULBOUS  ROOTS  FOR  THE  TRADE. 

DEALERS  furnished  with  New  WHOLESALE  List 
of  above,  on  application  to 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

15  John  Street,  New  York. 
Also.  HYACINTH  GLASSES,  in  eases  containing, 
from  six  to  eighteen  dozen  each, 
l’rice-cireuhir  mailed  to  applicants. 

SUPERIOR  DUTCH  PLOWER  BULBS. 

RICHARD  LAUER.  52  Cedar  St.,  New  York, 

Importer  of  prime  selected  Bulbs,  and  sole  agent  for 
Messrs.  L.  Van  Waveren  &  Co.,  Holland,  is  now  ready  with 
his  Fall  Catalogues  of  whole  and  half  assorted  cases.  They 
arc  sold  as  sample  packages,  showing  the  superior  products 
of  these  celebrated  Nurserymen,  whose  goods  are  unsur¬ 
passed  in  quality. 

Catalogues  mailed  upon  application.  P.  O.  Box  1,088. 

Fine  Mixed  Tulips  for  Fall. 

1®”  CHEAPER  THAN  EVER.  „m 

By  Mail,  35  cts.  per  dozen  ;  $1.25  per  100.  By  Express,  500, 
$5 ;  1,000,  $8.  Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Bulbs 
and  Winter-Blooming  Plants. 

F.  K.  PHOENIX,  Bloomington,  Illinois. 

'  CAMELLIAS. 

PARSONS  &  CO.  healthy  plants  at 

low  rates.  They  arc  universally  admired  by  visitors,  and 
large  buyers  will, do  well  to  examine  the  stock.  For  prices,, 
address  at  Flushing, ,N.  Y. 
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JAMES  FLEMING, 


SUCCESSOR  TO 


.NEW  YGR&.  ' 

SEED,  PLANT  &  BULB  MERCHANTS. 

My  Bulb  and  Fall  Seed  Catalogue  is  now  ready,  and  will 
be  sent  free  to  all  who  apply. 


DREER’S  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE 

OF 

JSUUBOUS  FLOWER  ROOTS, 

Containing  select  lists  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Nar¬ 
cissuses,  Lilies,  and  other  bulbs  for  planting  in  the  autumn  ; 
also 

Bulbs  for  the  Greenhouse  and  Win¬ 
dow  Garden, 

Winter-blooming  Plants,  Camellias,  Carnations,  Gera¬ 
niums,  Roses,  etc.;  Hardy  Flowering  Shrubs,  Vines,  and 
Creepers;  Evergreens,  Small  Fruits,  Grape-vines;  Choice 
Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds;  Garden  Requisites,  Fancy 
Flower-pots,  Vases,  Rustic  Work,  Terra-cotta  Ware,  Bulb 
Glasses,  etc.,  beautifully  illustrated  with  engravings  and 
colored  plates  of  Hyacinths  and 

Herstine’s  New  Hardy  Raspberry, 

Will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  free,  on  the  receipt  of  a 
.postage-stamp. 

HENRY  A.  OREEK,  Seedsman  and  Florist, 

714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Imported  Dutch  Bulbs 

For  the  Garden  and  Hot-house,  and  Winter-blooming  Plants, 
Small  Fruit,  Grapes,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and 
Shrubs.  Bulb  and  General  Plant  Catalogue  sent  free  on 
application  to 

OLM  BROS.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

FJUTCH  FJLOWI2KI  NG  21ULBS 

l'or  sale  by  E.  NEWBURY,  Seedsman  and  Florist, 
Brooklyn,  Conn*  Catalogues  now  ready,  free. 

* - 0 - - 

Dutch  Bulbous  Flower  Roots. 

Our  importations  are  expected  early  in  September,  direct 
from  the  most  eminent  growers  in  Holland,  who  have  sup¬ 
plied  us  for  nearly  twenty  years.  They  can  he  relied  on  as 
of  the  very  finest  quality. 

River’s  celebrated  new  Early  Peaches :  Burly  Beatrice, 
Early  Louise,  Early  Rivers,  etc.,  much  earlier  than  Hale’s. 
Catalogues  mailed  on  application. 

JOHN  SAUL,  Washington  City,  D.  C. 


BLOOD  AND  BONE  FERTILIZER, 

$65  per  ton ;  superior  to  Peruvian  Guano  at  $85  per  ton. 
See  certificates  of  Market-Gardeners  and  Farmers,  .which 
we  will  send  on  application 


SEEDSMEN,  35  COETLANDT  ST.,  New  York. 

Bone  c  Bone  2  Bone  l 

Ground  Bone  is  the  best  fertilizer  that  can  be  used  for  the 
following  crops :  Buckwheat,  Turnips.  Wheat,  Rye.  and 
Grass.  Also,  for  Fruit-trees  and  Grape-vines.  Sold  in  large 
and  small  lots,  at  retail  and  wholesale,  bv 

GRIFFING  &  CO.. 

58  and  GO  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

Buckwheat 

and 

WINTER  GRAIN. 

USE  BONE  MEAL.  Send  for  CIRCULAR. 
LISTER  BROTHERS,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Samples  Sent  Free, 

Mediterranean  and  White  Seed  Wheat,  White  Seed  Rye, 
'Timothy,  Clover,  Red  Top,  Blue  and  Orchard  Grass  Seed. 

5Tew  ^  ork  Agents  for  the  Elmwood  Steamer  for  cooking 
•food  for  stock.  The  best  made. 

DECATUR  &  COXE  197  Water  St.,  New  York. 
Agricultural  implement  and  seed  store.  Send  for  Circulars. 

A  MEUTIAN  SEEI>  WHEAT.  —  A 

8tiflf  straw-,  thin  hull,  bearded  Amber  Wheat.  Very 
prolific.  Worth  at  mill  10  cts.  more  than  common  wheat. 
Price  $3  per  Bushel.  Address 

WM.  W.  POTTS,  Norristown,  Penn. 


ESSE X  SWINE. 

THOMEDALE, 

WASHINGTON  HOLLOW, 

Dutcliess  County,  Ns  Y. 

Having  sold  my  entire  stock  of  Essex  Swine  to  my  neigh¬ 
bor,  Samuel  H.  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Miilbrook,  who  proposes  to 
make  them,  as  well  as  the  Bkrkshires,  a  specialty,  I  take 
pleasure  in  recommending  those  who  may  desire  to  make 
purchases  of  either  of  the  above  favorite  breeds  of  Hogs, 
to  Mr.  Brown. 

His  stock  is  all  bred  from  imported  stock  and  purest  blood. 

EDWIN  THORNE. 

Since  making  the  above  purchase,  I  have  added  to  my  stock 
some  very  choice  imported  pigs,  selected  by  myself  m  Eng¬ 
land  last  March,  and  have  now  on  hand  some  very  fine  Es¬ 
sex  pigs,  which  I  will  furnish  parties  singly  or  in  pairs  not 
akin.  SAMUEL  H.  BROWN, 

Maple  Grove,  Miilbrook,  Dutchess  Comity,  N.  Y. 

Premium  Chester  Whites ;  Berkshire 
and  Essex  Pigs. 

Bred  and  for  sale  by  GEO.  B.  HICKMAN, 

West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

ECP*  Send  for  Circular  and  Price-list. 

Brahmas  and  Oocliins. 

I  have  to  offer  this  fall  the  largest  and  finest  stock  of 
ASIATIC  FOWLS  in  America,  all  bred  with  great  care,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  them  directly  from  imported  stock. 
They  will  be  careftxlly  mated  for  either  breeding  or  exhibi¬ 
tion  purposes.  I  am  now  booking  orders  for  delivery  after 
September  15th.  Send  stamp  for  price-list. 

SS>.  W.  HERST1XE, 

No.  5  South  Tenth.  St.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 

500  CHICKENS. 

Buff,  White,  and  Partridge,  Brahmas,  and  others,  from 
18  Blackstone  St.,  Boston. 


recent  importations,  for  sale  low. 
E.  HARTSHORN  &  SONS,: 


Cane  Machinery. 

The  best  and  cheapest  first-class  Sugar  machinery  in 
market,  for  either  Sugar  Cane  or  Sorghum  manufacture. 
Evaporators  perfected  in  1871.  Planters  and  farmers  who 
are  about  to  purchase  anything  in  our  line,  and  who  think 
it  possible  that  any  advance  may  have  been  made  in  the 
construction  of  Cane  Machinery  during  the  past  ten  or  fif¬ 
teen  years,  should  at  once  send  stamp  for  our  Cane  Plan¬ 
ter’s  Manual,  and  price-list.  Address 

F.  G.  BUTLER  &  CO.,  204  State  St.,  Hartford,  Ct. 

THE  GLEN  &  HALlT 

Cri-nin.  and  Clover  Threshing;  and 
Separating;  Machines. 

Address  The  Glen  &  Hall  Manufacturing  Co., 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  or  DETROIT,  MICH. 

Catalogues  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

PREMIUM  FASH . GRIST  MILL, 

Cheap,  simple,  and  durable.  Is  adapted  to  all 
kinds  of  power,  and  grinds  all  kinds  of  grain 
rapidly.  Send  for  Descriptive  Circular. 

WM.  L.  BOYER  &  BRO., 
Agricultural  Implement  Manufacturer, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


No.  1 


PERUVIAN  43UAWO.- 

Sold  iu  quantities  to  suit,  by 

GRIFFING  &  CO., 

58  and  GO  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


THE  CECIL. 


Not  to  be  Paid  for  until  Tried 

on  your  Farm.  Do 
you  want  the 
Agency  (or  for  your 
own  use)  of  the 

NISHWITZ 
Pulverizing 
HARROW, 

With  spring  seat? 

It  is  indorsed  by  the 
American  Institute  Far¬ 
mers’  Club,  Amherst 
College,  Cornell  University,  J.  Stanton  Gould,  Solon  Robin¬ 
son,  and  thousands  of  farmers  who  are  using  them.  The 
best  implement  known  for  preparing  land  for  wheat,  and 
covering  it.  Often  saves  plowing.  Circulars  free. 

PEEKSKILL  PLOW  WORKS,  91  Beckman  St.,  New  York, 
or  61  Merwin  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

THE  Lo  &REEW  PLOW. 

Superior  to  all  others  in  these  respects : 

It  has  a  quick  entry,  adheres  well  to  the  ground,  and  runs 
perfectly  flat  and  level,  even  in  rough  and  stony  land.  It 
turns  the  furrow  with  unparalleled  neatness,  even  up  any 
ordinary  sidehill.  It  pulverizes  the  soil  in  such  a  manner 
affd  to  such  an  extent  that  it  stands  the  drouth  better.  It 
works  well  in  all  kinds  of  soil.  The  share  will  wear  longer 
and  remain  sharper  than  any  other.  It  requires  less  power 
than  any  other.  This  saving  of  power  is  the  most  charac¬ 
teristic  feature  of  these  plows,  and  is  due  to  the  peculiar 
lines  of  the  landside,  moldboard,  and  share,  by  which  the 
greatest  possible  avoidance  of  friction  is  effected.  These, 
we  are  well  aware,  are  large  claims,  hut  we  believe  them 
within  the  truth,  and  invite  the  most  thorough  examination. 
Send  for  a  Circular.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

Address  POUGHKEEPSIE  (N.  Y.)  PLOW  COMPANY. 


Patented  April  lltli,  1871.  , 

The  undersigned  respectfully  calls  the  attention  of 

Farmers,  fillers,  Crain  Dealers, 

And  all  others  interested  in  having  CLEAN  GRAIN  of  all 
kinds,  to  the 

<D  E  OIL 

GRAIN  FAN  and  SEPARATOR, 

Which,  after  a  thorough  test,  has  been  acknowledged  to  be 
the  most  complete  machine  for  CLEANING  and  SEPARAT¬ 
ING  GRAIN  before  the  Public. 

Price  of  Machine,  $40. 

State  and  County  Righls  for  Sale  by 

J.  II.  BALDERSTON,  Colora,  Cecil  Co.,  Md. 1 
U3?“  Sole  Proprietor  for  United  States. 

JkTOT  TO  2SII  FOR  ITI  IL 

. _ _ Tried  on  your  Farm, 

T  KIEI  j  cheapest^ 

COUPE  It  easiest,  fastest, 

STRIP  i  !in(l  m°st  dura- 

FEEI6 
CUTTER. 


hie  self-feeding 
Hay,  Straw,  and 
Stalk  Cutter. 


Also,  tlie 

GALE 
POTATO, 
CARROT,  and 
TURNIP 
CUTTER. 


Hand  or  Horse  Power.  See  recommendations  in  American 
Agriculturist,  Dec.,  1870.  Circulars  free.  Agents  wanted. 


94  Beckman  St, 


PEEKSKILL  PLOW  WORKS, 
.,  New  York,  and  61  Merwin  St.,( 


Cleveland,  O. 


BUNDLE’S  AGRICULTURAL  STEAMER 
has  not  yet  found  its  equal  for  the  combined  qualities 
of  safety,  durability,  utility,  and  econ¬ 
omy. 

We  have  the  past  season  added  a  flue  to 
pass  the  heat  around  the  boiler  before  reach¬ 
ing  the  stack.  This  flue  can  be  fitted  to  any 
steamer  now  in  use  ©f  our  make,  at  trifling 
cost,  and  adds  much  to  its  efficiency. 

The  steamers  can  be  had  of  any  responsi¬ 
ble  dealer,  or  of  the  undersigned. 

Prize  essays  on  cooked  and  cooking  food 
for  stock,  with  circulars  containing  prize, 
capacity,  etc.,  forwarded,  postage  paid,  on 
receipt  of  ten  cents:  new  edition,  twenty 
cents.  Circulars  sent  free. 

James  C.  Hand  &  Co.,  Barrows,  Saveky  &  Co., 

Factors.  Manufacturers.  ] 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  ^ 

A  NON-EXPLOSIVE  STEAMER. 

PRINDLE’S  ORIGINAL  STEAMER  and  CAL¬ 

DRON,  improved  for  fall  trade.  Alko  a 

NEW  STEAM  CALDRON. 

DOUBLE  CAPACITY,  FOR  HALF  THE  PRICE  OF 
ANY  OTHER  BOILER. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

D.  It.  I’ltINDLE,  East  Bethany,  N.  Y. 

FARMERS,  SAVE  FODDER! 

THE  ELMWOOD  STEAMER,  for  steaming  food 
for  stock,  is  the  Best  and  Cheapest.  Useful  for  any  pur¬ 
pose  where  steam  is  used.  All  who  have  tried  it  are  more 
than  pleased  with  it,  as  it  makes  a  great  saving  in  Grain  and 
Hay.  Every  Steamer  warranted,  and  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Inclose  stamp  for  eight-page  circular,  to  HARRY 
SEDGWICK,  manufacturer,  Cornwall  Hollow,  Connecticut. 

fAVE  MII.US,  EVAPORATORS, 

w-V  Grist  Mills,  and  Horse  Powers.  Greatest  variety  sizes, 
most  efficient,  durable,  and  best  finished.  Sugar  or  Sorgo 
Manuals,  free.  GEO.  L.  SQUIER  &  BIST, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


EJLF- ACTING  GATES. 

Nicholson’s  Patent  Self-Acting  Car¬ 
riage  Gate  and  Self-Shutting  Hand  Gates  are  the 
latest  improved  and  best  in  the  world. 

For  illustrated  Circulars  and  Price-list  send  to  the 

American  Gate  Co.,  Cleveland,  0.,  or  Baltimore,  Md. 


S 


O’Hara's  12  Oz.  j  Agents 'Wanted. 

CORN  S HELLER  1  n  M  0’IHRA 
«bush.  per  hour-  J  u  U  UAllA’  . 

3  Price  $1.80.“  I  Hillsboro,  O, 
•Sample  $1.00  [Refers  to  this  Paper. 

O’Hara’s  victory 
&lioe  Tie 
Never  becomes  untied 

Very  pretty. 

3  Samples  25  c. 

CIDER. 


NEW  POWER  SCREW 

Press,  Ratchet- He  ad  Screws, 
Improved  Graters,  Seed  Wash- 
;,eks,  and  forty  other  articles  for 
Cider  Mills  and  Vinegar  Factories. 
For  Circulars,  address  J.  W.  MOUNT,  Medina,  N.  Y. 

TUJLIEI¥  CHURN.  —  Judge  Tourgee,  of 

North  Carolina,  writes  U6  tinder  date  of  July  5th,  1871-: 
I  consider  it  far  superior  to  any  ether  which  I  have  used?’ 


Sold  by 


GRIFFING  &  CO., 

58  and  60  Cortlandt  St,  New  York. 
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1858-  THE  GREAT  IMPROVEMENT  IN  -1871. 

ROOFING. 


First  Premium  Awarded  by- 
American  Institute,  1870. 
Louisiana  State  Fair,  1870. 
Texas  State  Fair,  1871. 


Adapted  for  STEEP  or  FLAT  ROOFS  IN  ALL 
CLIMATES.  Can  be  easily  applied  by  any  one. 


For  RESTOIimG  and  PRESERVING  Old  SHINGLE,  TIN, 


From  Certified  Report  of  Judges  Amkkican  Institute,  Exhibition  of  1870. 

R.  TV.  Johns'  Improved  Roofing “  is  strong  and  flexible;  unaffected  by  the  sun’s 
heat;  practically  tire-proof,  and  ts  really  an  article  of  the  first  order  of  merit." 

5  Horace  Greeley,  Pres’t, 

Geo.  Peyton,  Kec'g  Sec’y, 
Sam’l  D.  Tillman,  Cor.  Sec'y. 

Extract  from  Report  of  Committee  appointed  by  Am.  Institute  Faemeks’  Club  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  ASBESTOS  HOOFING,  December  G,  1870. 

“The  material  constitutes  one  of  nnusual  merit,  much  superior  to  any  of  the  class 
previously  brought  to  their  notice,  and  worthy  of  trial  by  those  who  desire  a  durable, 
easily  applied,  and  comparatively  inexpensive  and  safe  roofing,  the  material  having,  in 
addition  to  the  other  merits  claimed  for  it,  that  of  being  practically  fire-proof,  and 
consequently  much  less  liable  than  the  shingles  commonly  used  on  barns  and  rural 
dwellings,  to  catcli  lire  from  flying  sparks,”  etc. 

siomci  1  Jos-  B-  Lyman,  Ag’l  Ed.  N.  T.  Tribune.  )  committee 
Signed, }  James  A.  Whitney,  Ed.  American  Artisan,  J  committee. 


Pull  Descriptive  Pamphlets,  Price-list,  ami  Samples  sent  free. 
Liberal  Terms  and  Exclusive  Rights  will  be  given  to  responsible  parties, 
ADDRESS 

H.  W.  JOHNS,  Patentee  and  Sole  Manufacture^, 

78  William  St.,  Yew  York. 

BAEEETT,  ARNOLD  &  KIMBALL, 

124  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

B.  S.  PARSONS,  Galveston,  Texas. 


Imported  Butch  Bulbs, 

And  Other  Flowering  Roots 

For  Full  Plant  Inge 

SsVIALL  FRUITS. 

Choice  Seeds,  for  Pall  Sowing. 

Our  New 

ILLUSTRATED 

Catalogue 

of  the  above  now  ready,  and  will  be 
is>f  mailed  to  all  applicants  on  receipt  of 
***  3-cent  stamp. 

&.  COULD, 

Seed  and  Horticultural  Warehouse, 

245  Broadway,  fHew  York, 

p.  O.  Box  5181.  ( American  Agriculturist  Building.) 


Japan  Lilies,  including  the  celebrated 

lillalUM  AUfilATUlf, 


Mailed  post-paid  at  Catalogue  prices. 


We  arc  expecting  early  in  September  a  complete  assort¬ 
ment  of  tlie  above,  comprising  the  most  desirable  varieties 
of  Hyacinths,  Tulips ,  Polyanthus,  Narcissus,  Jonquils, 
Crocus,  Crown  Imperials,  Iris,  Snoivdrops,  Ranunculus, 
Japan,  and  other  Lilies,  etc.,  etc. 

Collections  containing  a  fine  assortment  of  all  the  leading 
varieties  will  also  be  mailed  post-paid,  as  follows: 

Collection  No.l,  $70;  No.  2,  $10;  No.  3,  $5;  No.  4,  $3. 

For  contents  of  eacli  collection  and  other  important  in¬ 
formation  respecting  the  culture  of  Bulbs,  see  our 

New  Autumn  Catalogue  of  Bulbs 

AND 

SMALL  FRUITS, 

Now  in  press,  beautifully  illustrated  with  many  engravings, 
and  a  splendidly  colored,  two-paged  lithograph.  Our  list  of 
Small  Fruits  comprises  every  desirable  variety  of  Straw- 
herries.  Raspberries,  Grapes,  &c.,  among  which 
are  some  never  before  offered  to  the  public.  A  copy  will 
be  mailed  to  all  applicants  inclosing  Ten  cents.  Regular 
customers  supplied  gratis. 

B.  It.  BT.ISS  &  SONS, 

Seed.  Plant,  and  Bulb  Warehouse, 
Nos.  23  Park  Place  and  20  Murray  St.,  New  York. 

P.  O.  Box  5712. 

137?  OSES,  EVERGREENS,  mul  SHRUBBERY,  by 
u  w  the  dozen.  100,  or  1.000.  at.  low  rates.  Send  for  a  price- 
list.  JOSEPH  KIFT,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


RHUBARB  ARID  ASPARAGUS 

FOE  j 

FALL  FI.  ANTING 


ROOTS 


Linnasus  Rhubarb,  strong  roots,  30c.  each,  $3  |)  doz.,  $20  fl 
100.  Smaller  roots,  by  mail,  post-paid,  30c.  each,  $3  ¥»  dozen. 

Conover's  Colossal  Asparagus,  fine  roots,  $3  T?  100,  $20  if) 
1,000.  Smaller  plants,  by  mail,  post-paid,  $3  iR  100. 

The  advantage  of  falf  planting  of  Rhubarb  and  Asparagus 
is  now  generally  understood  by  market  gardeners.  For 
reasons  at  length  on  this  subject,  see  our  arucle  in  American 
Agriculturist  (New  York)  for  September. 


- - 


SEEDSMEN,  35  C0RTLANDT  ST„  New  York. 


HYACINTHS, 

LILIES,  TULIPS,  CROCUSES,  AND 

ALL  OTHER  BULBS. 

Our  Wholesale  Catalogue  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  to 
the  Trade  only,  on  application. 

Our  Annual  Descriptive  Retail  Bulb  Catalogue  will  be 
ready  Aug.  1st,  and  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

Address  C.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  70  Fulton  St„ 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

MARTHA  (A  WHITE  CONCORD). 

The  Best  White  Grape. 

We  have  much  the  largest  and  best  stock  of  one  and  two- 
year-old  vines  in  the  country,  and  at  the  lowest  prices. 

R.  GUMMING  &  CO., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Grape-vines,  Fruit-trees,  and  Plants, 

100,000  Dollars’  worth  to  be  sold  CHEAP  for  cash,  or  will 
take  pood  Western  Lands ,  at  cash  value,  in  trade.  Apply 
with  price  and  description  of  land,  quick,  at  Bloomington, 
Illinois.  DR.  H.  SCHROEDER 

Pot-Grown  Strawberry  Plants, 

We  have  a  large  stock  of  all  the  leading  varieties,  in  pots, 
now  ready  for  shipping. 

R.  CUMMINGS  &  CO., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

DELAWARE  FARMS. — Three  fine  fruit  farms, 

"  near  stations,  for  sale  cheap.  For  particulars,  address 
II.  A.  MURRAY,  Woodside,  Delaware. 


HENRY  G.  TYER, 

INVENTOR  AND  PATENTEE  OF 

WHITE  ZINC  RUBBER, 

Now  so  largely  used  by  Manufacturers,  Medical  Practition¬ 
ers,  and  Inventors,  on  account  of  its  cleanliness,  purity,  and 
entire  freedom  from  admixture  with  poisonous  or  other 
deleterious  substances.  • 

Manufacturer  of  all  the  numberless  articles  now  required 
of  soft  rubber,  including 

TUBING  OF  EVERY  VARIETY,  BULBS,  AND 
MOULDED  WORK, 

To  order,  in  infinite  diversity. 


Factory :  Andover,  Mass, 


THE  WAKEFIELD 

EARTH  CLOSET, 

Is  by  all  odds  the  best  yet 
patented.  Send  to  Wakefield 
i  Earth  Closet  Co..  36Dey  St. 
N  e\v  York,  for  Descriptive 
pamphlet,  or  call  and  exam¬ 
ine. 


TLWRST  Premiums  awarded  by  Amcr.  Inst.,  1870. 

MICROSCOPES. 

Illustrated  Price-List  sent  free  on  application. 

MAGIC  LANTERWS. 

Catalogne,  priced  and  illustrated,  sent  free. 

T,  II,  McALLISTER,  Optician,  49  Nassau-st.,  A,  Y. 


Kansas. 


A  large,  valuable  weekly  and  regular  newspaper,  full  of 
Kansas  news,  free.  TALBOTT  &  CO.,  Atchison,  Kansas. 

a  man  and  wife  to  take  charge  of 
»  ■  a  farm  of  50  acres,  one  anil  a  half  hours  from  New 
York  City.  Must  understand  dairy,  catile,  pigs,  etc.,  as  stock 
is  all  thorough-bred.  Address,  with  references  and  wages 
wanted,  DE  WITT,  Office  of  this  paper. 

IT'ARM  FOR  SALE. — Piedmont,  one  of  the  best 

farms  in  Eastern  Virginia,  containing  6SS  acres ;  300  in 
woodland,  principally  oak  and  hickory.  Price  $15  per  acre. 
Address  GEO.  WlANT,  Hampden  Sidney,  Prince  Edward 
County,  Va. 


ST'OR  SALE. — Dairy  farm,  440  acres,  near  Chica¬ 
go,  good  land,  new  improvements,  3-story  cattle  barn, 
10  rods  long,  spring  brook,  at  a  station. 

J.  G.  EARLE,  Hobart,  Ind. 

e  VIRGINIA  FARMS  for  RENT  or  for  SALE, 
on  terms  to  suit  buyers.  One  has  superior  facilities  for 
growing  Cranberries.  Possession  any  time.  Address 

E.  B.  GRAFF,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Fairs— 1871. 


§»4si£e  ss,ra«l 

r^alioaisal 

JFairs. 

Alabama . 

.Montgomery _ 

. Oct,  16-20 

Arkansas . 

Little  Rock _ 

. Oct.  3-  6 

American  Institute _ 

■  New  York . 

. .  .Sept.  7-Nov.  2 

American  Pomological 

.Richmond,  Va.. 

. Sept,  6-8 

Atlanta . 

.Atlanta _ _ 

. .  .Aug.  29-Sept.  2 

California  . 

.  Sacramento _ 

Cherokee-Georgia  and 

Alabama  Agricultural  .Rome, '  Ga . 

. Oct.  10-13 

Cincinnati  Industrial.. 

.Cincinnati,  O. . . 

...Sept.  fc'-Oct,  7 

Colorado . 

Denver . 

. Sept.  12-16 

Colton  States  Mech. 

and  Agricultural . 

Augusta,  Ga — 

. .  .Oct.  31-Nov.  4 

Dixon  Horse . 

.  Dixon . . 

. Sept.  13-16 

Georgia . 

Macon . 

. Oct.  23-26 

Illinois  Swine . 

Chicago . 

. Sept.  19-21 

Illinois . 

Du  Quoin. _ 

Indiana  . 

.Indianapolis _ 

. Oct.  2-  7 

Iowa . 

.Cedar  Rapids.. . 

. Sept.  11-15 

Kansas . 

. Topeka . 

. Sept.  11-15 

Louisiana . 

.New  Orleans... 

. Nov.  18-27 

Maryland . 

.Baltimore . 

. Oct.  3-  6 

Michigan . 

Kalamazoo . 

.  Sept.  19-22 

Mich.  Nat.  Horse  Ex... 

.  Kalamazoo . 

Mich.  Union  ofState  Pom.  So. 

&  N.  Ag.  &  Mech.  So. Grand  Rapids. . . 

. Sept.  12-15 

Minnesota . 

.St.  Paul . 

. Sept.  26-29 

Missouri . 

.St.  Louis . 

. Oct,  2-  7 

Mississippi . . 

Jackson . 

. Oct,  23-28 

Nebraska . 

Brownville . 

.  Sept.  26-29 

New  England . 

Lowell,  Mass. . . 

New  Hampshire . . 

.Dover . 

. Sept.  26-29 

New  Jersey . 

Waverley . 

. Sept,  19-23 

New  York . 

Albany  . 

. Oct.  2-  6 

Ohio . 

Springfield . 

. Sept.  25-29 

Oregon . 

Salem  . 

. Oct.  9-15 

Pennsylvania . 

Scranton . 

. Sept.  19-22 

Pennsylvania  Hort . 

Philadelphia.  . . . 

. Sept.  12 

South  Carolina . 

.Columbia _  .. 

. Nov.  6-11 

San  Francisco  M.  i . San  Francisco...  .Aug.  8-Sept.  5 

San  Francisco  Bay  II..  .San  Francisco . Aug.  8-Sept.  5 

Tennessee . Nashville .  . Sept.  26-30 

Vermont . St.  Johnsbury . Sept.  12-15 

Virginia .  Richmond . Oct.  31-Nov.  3 

Virginia  Horticultural.  .Richmond . Sept.  6-  8 

■Wisconsin . Milwaukee . Sept.  25-29 

District  Fairs. 

Agr.  and  Hort.  Union.  .Aurora,  Ill . Sept.  25-29 

Belle  Plain  Union . Belle  Plain,  Iowa . Sept.  19-22 

Bridgeton  District . Bridgeton,  Ind — Aug.  28-Sept.  2 

Central  Iowa . Des  Moines . Sept.  16-22 

Central  Kentucky . Danville . Sept.  19-22 

Central  Michigan . Lansing . Oct.  3-  5 

Central  Missouri . St.  Joseph . Sept.  22-24 

Central  Ohio . Mechanicsburg . Sept.  19-22 

Central  Pennsylvania..  Altoona . . Sept.  12-16 

Elgin . Elgin . Sept.  5-  8 

Farmers’  &  Mech.  Inst. Danville,  Ill . Sept.  19-22 

Horse  Fair.  .  Dixon,  Ill . Sept.  13-16 

Middleton  District,  Ind. Middleton . Sept.  12-16 

North-eastern  Iowa . Pottsville . . Oct.  4-  6 

Northern  Kansas . Atchison .  Oct.  3-  6 

Northern  Kentucky _ Florence . Sept.  19-22 

Northern  Mich.  Stock 

Agr.  &  Mech.  As . Salisbury . Sept.  26 

North  Missouri . Hannibal . Sept.  26-30 

Northern  Ohio . Cleveland _ , . Sept.  12-17 

Northern  Wisconsin _ Oshkosh . Oct.  2-5 

So.  Kans.  &  Mo.  Ag. Ass. Fort  Scott,  Kansas. . .  Sept.  25 

Southern  Wisconsin _ Janesvi  lie . Sept.  12-15 

South-west’n  WisconsinMineral  Point . Sept.  5-  9 

South-west  Iowa . Red  Oak . Oct.  3-  6 

State  and  Pleasant  Val¬ 
ley  Grape-Growers’... Hammondsport . Sept.  26-28 

Tennessee  A.  M.  Ass. .  .Tuscumbia,  Ala . Oct.  24-28 

Union — Iowa . Mechanicsville . Sept.  19-22 

Union  Fair . Milton,  Iowa . : ...  Aug.  23-25 

Union  Central  . Atlanta,  Ill . Aug.  29-Sept.  2 

Union  of  Southern  OhioBlanchester . Aug.  29-Sept.  1 

Union  Fair . . Warren,  Ill . Sept.  12-15 

West  Alabama . Eutaw . •. . .  .Oct.  17-21 

Western  New  York _ Rochester . Sept.  26-29 

Wisconsin  Valley . Mazo  Manie . Sept.  13-15 

Provincial  Pairs. 

CANADA. 

Barton  and  Gian  ford _ Gian  ford . Oct.  10 

Brant  North . Paris . Oct.  3-  4 

Brant  South . Brantford . Oct.  5-  6 

Brockville  and  Eliza¬ 
bethtown . Unionville .  Sept.  19-20 

Blandford . Plattsville . Sept.  22 

Canada  Provincial  (Out.)  Kingston . Sept.  25-29 

Central . Hamilton . Oct.  4-6 

Cheese  Fair . Ingersoll. .'. . . Sept.  21-22 

Dundas . Dundas .  ...  .Aug.  30-Sept.  1 

Durham  and  Hope . Port  Hope . Oct.  12-13 

East  Wawanosh . Wawanosh . Oct.  3 

Elma .  Newry  . Oct.  4 

Esquesing . Georgetown . Oct.  13 

Harwich . Blenheim . Oct.  10 

Hibbert . Staffa .  .  .  Oct.  10 

Howard .  Ridgetown .  Oct.  5 

Huron  North . Clinton . Sept.  19-20 

Huron  South . Seaforth . Sept.  21-22 

Kent . Chatham . Oct.  5-  6 

Mara . Oct.  5 

McNab . Balmer’s  Island . Sept.  27 

Mornington . Milverton . . . . Oct.  3 

Northumberland  West  .Cobourg . Oct.  17-18 

Otonabee . Keene . Oct.  13 

Ottawa  No.  1  . Chelsea,  P.  Q . Sept.  20 

Oxforth  North . Woodstock . Oct.  10-11 

Oxforth  South . Ingersoll . Sept.  21-22 

Proton  . .  Ronaldsay . Sept.  20 

Perth  North . Stratford . Oct.  5-  6 

Perth  South . . . St.  Mary’s . Oct.  3-  4 

Renfrew  South . Renfrew  .; . Oct.  3 

St.  Johns,  P.  Q . Lacolle . Sept.  21 

Saltlleet  and  Binbrook.Stoney  Creek  . Sept.  29 

South  wold  and  Dunwich  Iona . Sept.  29 

Toronto . Toronto . Sept.  19-21 

Turnley . Wingham . Oct.  4 


Usborne . 

. Oct.  2-3 

Vespra . 

. .  ..Midhurst . 

Wallace  and  Elma. 

. Listowell . 

. Oct.  3 

Waterloo . 

_  Waterloo . 

.  Oct.  5-  6 

Waterloo  South. .  . 

. Galt . 

. Oct,  3-  4 

Wellington  Cen... 

. Guelph . 

. Oct.  10-12 

Wellington  N . 

. Harriston . 

. Sept.  27 

Western  Ontario.. . 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

. Sept.  26-29 

Yarmouth . 

. . . .  Court-House  . . 

. Oct.  5 

Town  5 

mil  Co  Jim  4  y 

CALIFORNIA. 

Fairs. 

Ran  Joaquin  Valley _ Stockton . 

. Sept.  12-15 

Santa  Clara  Co . 

Sonoma  and  Marin 

. Petaluma . 

. Sept.  25-31 

Upper  Sacramento  V’y. Chico. . .  . 

COLORADO. 

. Sept.  26 

Boulder  City . 

CONNECTICUT. 

. Oct.  3-  7 

Hartford  Co . 

. .  Hartford . 

. Sept.  26-29 

Middlesex  Co . 

. ..  .Middletown... 

. Sept,  26-29 

New  London  Co. . . 

. Sept.  26-28 

Union . 

_ Falls  Village. . 

. Sept.  12-13 

Watertown  Co . 

. Sept.  6-  7 

Windham  Co . 

DAKOTA. 

Clay . 

, . . .  .Vermilion . 

GEORGIA. 

. Sept.  15-16 

Atlanta  Ag  &  Ind  Asso.  Atlanta . 

. Oct.  10-20 

Columbus  Indus.  Ass. .  .Columbus . 

ILLINOIS. 

...  .Oct.  31-Nov.  4 

Adams  Co . 

....Quincy . 

. Sept.  4-  9 

Boone  Co . 

_ .Belvidere . 

Buel  Inst,  of  Putnam  CoHennepin . 

. Sept,  12-14 

Bureau . 

Carroll  Co . 

....  Mt.  Carroll  .. 

. Sept.  12-15 

Cass  Co . 

. Sept.  5-  7 

Champaign  Co . 

_ Urban  a. . 

. Sept.  12-15 

Coles  Co . 

Damascus  F.  C . 

Danville . 

. Sept.  19-22 

De  Kalb  Co . 

. . .  .Sandwich . 

DeKalb . 

. Oct.  4-  6 

Douglas . 

. ’..Sept.  26-29 

Edgar  Co . 

. Sept.  12-15 

Franklin  Co . 

. Sept,  13-16 

Fulton  Co . 

_ Canton . 

. Oct.  9-14 

Greene  Co . 

. Sept.  26-29 

Grundy  Co . 

Henry  Co . 

_ Aug.  29-Sept,  1 

Henderson . 

. Sept.  26-29 

Iroquois  Co . 

. Sept.  5-  8 

Iroquois  Co . 

Jackson  Co  . 

...  Onarga . 

. Sept.  12-15 

Jersey  Co . 

_ Jerseyville _ 

. Oct.  10-13 

Jo  Daviess . 

. Galena . 

. Sept.  26-29 

Kane  Co . 

. Sept.  12-15 

Kane  Co . 

_ Geneva . 

Kankakee  Co . 

....  Kankakee . 

. Sept.  12-15 

Kendall . 

. . .  Bristol  . 

. Sept.  19-22 

Knox . 

. . . .Knoxville . 

. Sept.  12-15 

Lake  Co . 

. Sept.  27-29 

La  Salle  Co  . 

....  Ottawa . 

La  Salle  Co.  Horse. . 

_ Earlville . 

Logan  Co . 

..Aug.  29-Sept.  2 

Logan  . 

Macon  . 

. Sept.  12-15 

Macoupin  Co . 

_ Carlinville . 

. Sepl.  19-22 

Madison  Co. . 

. .  .Aug.  29-Sept,  1 

Marshal . 

. Sept.  19-22 

Menard . 

. Sept.  5-  7 

McDonough . 

. Sept,  19-22 

McHenry . 

. Oct.  3-  5 

McLean  Co . 

_ Bloomington. . 

Mercer  Co . 

.  Oct.  3-  6 

Morgan .  . 

_ Jacksonville. . . 

. Sept.  18-23 

Pekin  Co . 

_ Pekin . 

.  Sept,  18-22 

Peoria  Co . 

.  . .  Peoria . 

Perry  Co . 

. .  .  .Pinckneyville. 

. Sept.  13-15 

Pike  Co . 

...  Pittsville . 

. Sept.  12-15 

Putnam  Co . 

. Sept.  12-14 

Randolph  . 

.  Sept,  20-22 

Richland . 

. Sept,  20-22 

Rock  Island . 

_ Rock  Island. . . 

. . .  Aug.  29-Sept.  1 

Saline . 

. Sept.  13-15 

Schuyler  Co . 

. Oct.  4-  0 

Shelby  Co. . .  . 

. Sept.  6-10 

Stark . 

. Sept,  20-22 

Stephenson  Co . 

_ Freeport . 

. Sept.  12-15 

St.  Clair . 

. . .  .Belleville . 

. Sept.  5-  8 

Union  of  Centralia. 

_ Centralia . 

. Sept.  18-22 

Union  Co . 

. Sept,  12-15 

Union . 

_ Warren . 

. Sept.  12-15 

Vermilion  Co . 

Vermilion  Co _ _ 

. Sept.  19-22 

Wabash . 

. Oct.  .3-  6 

Warren  Co . 

. . .  .Monmouth _ 

. Sept.  19-22 

Whiteside  Co . 

. Sept.  19-22 

Will  Ag.  and  M.  Ass _ Joliet . 

Winnebago  Co . 

_ Rockford . 

. Sept.  19-23 

Woodford . . . 

INDIANA. 

. Sept.  12-15 

Boone . 

....Lebanon  . 

. Sept.  11-10 

Cedar  Valley . 

. Sept.  19-21 

Dearborn  Co . 

. Lawrenceburg 

.  Sept,  20-23 

Daviess  Co . 

. . .  .Washington  . . 

. Oct.  24-27 

Delaware . 

. . .  .Muncie . 

. Sept.  19-22 

Edinburg  Co . 

Fall  Creek  District. 

. . .  .Pendleton . 

Fayette  Co . 

Fountain  and  Warren..  Attica . 

. Sept.  19-22 

Fountain.  Warren  and 

Vermilion . 

_ Covington _ 

. Sept.  20-29 

Gibson  Co . 

. Sept.  19-23 

Gosport. . 

_ Gosport . 

Grant  Co . 

Greene . 

_ Linton . 

. Oct.  10-14 

Hamilton  Co . 

_  Cicero  . 

Harrison  Co . 

. Sept.  13  16 

Hancock . 

. Sept.  19-22 

Hendricks  Co  . 

. .  .Aug.  29-Sept.  1 

Henry,  Madison  and  De- 

laware  Cos . 

Henry  Co . New  Castle . Aug.  22-25 

Honey  Creek . New  London . Sept.  21  — 

Howard . Kokomo . Sept.  26-39 

Huntington  Co . , _ Huntington . Sept.  26-29 

Indianapolis  A.  M.  &  II. Indianapolis . Sept.  25-30 

Jefferson  Co . Madison . . Sept.  25-29 

Johnson  Co . Franklin .  — 

Knightstown . Union  . Aug.  29-Sept.  1 

Lawrence  Co . Bedford . Sept.  12 

Madison  Co . Anderson . Sept.  5 

Mooresvillo . Mooresville . Sept.  4-  7 

Morgan  Co . Martinsville . Sept.  12-15 

Monroe  Co . . Bloomington . Sept.  20-24 

Montgomery . Crawfordsville . Sept.  18-22 

Noble  Co . Ligonier .  Sept.  27-29 

Orange  Co . Paoli . . . . Sept.  26-30 

Owen  Co . Gosport . Aug.  29-Sept.  2 

Parke  Co . Bridgeton . Aug.  28-Sept.  2 

Parke  Co . Bloomingdale . .  Sept.  22-25 

Perry  . Rome .  Nov.  1 

Posey  Co . New  Harmony . Sept.  12-15 

Pntnam  Co . Russellville . Sept.  4-  9 

Putnam  Co . Greencastle . Sept.  11-10 

Randolph . Uuion  City . Sept.  19-21 

Richmond  Co . Richmond . Sept.  12-16 

Rush  Co . Rushville . Sept.  12-15 

St.  Joseph  Co . South  Bend . Sept.  27-29 

Spencer . Rockport .  Oct.  3  5 

Starke . Richmond . Oct.  5-  7 

Switzerland  &  Ohio  Co. East  Enterprise . Sept.  11 

Thorntown  Union . Thorntown . Sept.  25-29 

Tippecanoe  Co . Lafayette . Sept.  4  9 

Union  Co . Union  City .  Sept.  19-22 

Union  Joint  Stock . Liberty . Aug.  29 

Vanderburg . Evansville . Sept.  7-  9 

Vermilion  Co . . Newport . Sept.  12-15 

Vigo  Co . Terre  Haute . Sept.  5-  9 

Wabash  Co . Wabash . Sept.  19-22 

Warrick  Co .  Booneville . Oct.  10-13 

Wayne  Co . Centreville . Aug.  22-25 

Wayne  Co . Cambridge  City . Sept.  26-29 

IOWA. 

Adair  Co . Fontanelle . Sept,  28-30 

Adams  Co . Corning...' . Sept,  4-  9 

Agricultural  College _ Ames . Sept,  19-22 

Allemakee . Waukon . Sept.  19-21 

Appanoose  Co . Centreville . Sept.  12-14 

Benton  Co . Vinton . Sept.  5-  8 

Black  Hawk  Co . Waterloo . Oct.  3-  5 

Boone  Co . Boonesboro . Sept.  14-16 

Bremer  Co  . Waverley . Sept,  26-28 

Buchanan  Co . Independence . Sept.  13-15 

Cass  Co . Atlantic . Sept,  6-  8 

Cedar  Co . Tipton . Aug.  29-Sept,  1 

Cedar,  Jones,  etc.  Cos.  .Mechanicsville . Sept.  19-22 

Cedar  Valley . Cedar  Falls .  Sept.  19-21 

Central .  Des  Moines . Sept,  19-21 

Chickasaw  Co . New  Hamilton . Sept.  19-21 

Clark  Co . . Osceola . Aug.  30-Sept.  1 

Clayton  Co . Farmersburg . Sept,  21-24 

Clinton  Co. . Clinton . Aug.  28-31 

Crawford  Co . Denison .  Sept.  21-22 

Decatnr  Co . Leon . Sept.  14-16 

Delaware  Co . Manchester . Oct.  4-  6 

Des  Moines  Co . Burlington . Oct.  3-  6 

Fayette  Co . West  Union . Sept,  28-30 

Floyd  Co . Charles  City . Sept,  21-23 

Greene . Jefferson . Sept.  26-28 

Hardin  Co . Ackley  Union . Sept.  6-  9 

Harrison  and  Monona.  .Little  Sioux . Sept,  27-29 

Hamilton  Co . Webster  City . Sept.  13-14 

Henry  Co . Mt.  Pleasant . Sept.  26-29 

Iowa . Marengo . Sept.  28-30 

Jackson  Co . Maquoketa . Sept.  26-29 

Jefferson  Co . \ .  .Fairfield . Sept,  26-28 

Johnson . Iowa  City . Sept.  26-28 

Keokuk . Sigourney  (?) . Oct,  5-  7 

Kossuth  Co . Algona . Oct,  6-  7 

Lee  Co . Keokuk . Aug,  29-Sept.  1 1 

Lee  Co . Fort  Madison . Sept.  26-29 

Linn  . :  . Marion .  Sept.  6-9 

Louisa  Co . Wapello . Sept.  26-28 

Madi son . W in  terset . Sept.  27-29 

Mahaska  Co . *. . Oskaloosa .  Sept,  19-22 

Mills  Co . . Glenwood . Sept.  27-29 

Milton  Union . Milton . Aug.  23-25 

Mitchell  Co . Osage . Sept.  27-29 

Monroe  Co . . Albia . Sept.  26-29 

Muscatine  Co . . .  .Muscatine . Sept.  19-21 

North-eastern . Postville . Oct.  4-  6 

Pottawattamie  Co . Council  Bluffs . Oct.  3-  6 

Poweshiek  Co . Malcolm . Sept.  19-21 

Scott  Co . Davenport. . Sept.  4-8 

South-western . Red  Oak  Junction _ Oct.  3-  6 

Story .  . Nevada . Sept.  5-  7 

Tama  Co  . Tama  City . Sept,  19-21 

Union  Co . Afton . Sept.  27-29 

Union . Keokuk . Aug.  29-Sept,  1 

Union  . West  Liberty . Sept.  26-28 

Van  Buren  Co . Keosauqua . Sept.  21-23 

Wapello  Co .  Ottumwa . Sept.  26-29 

Warren  Co . Indianola . Sept.  5-  7 

Washington  Co  . Washington . Oct,  3-5 

Wayne . Linnville . Sept.  20-22 

Wilton  Union. . Wilton . Aug.  23-25 

Winneshiek  Co . Deeorah . Sept.  26-28 

Woodbury .  Sioux  City . Oct.  11-13 

KANSAS. 

Blue  and  Kansas  Valley.Manhattan . Sept.  26-2S 

Dickinson . Abiline . Oct.  4-  6 

Dodn-e .  Duncan . Sept,  13-15 

Doniphan  Co . Troy . Sept.  26-29 

Douglas  Co.  Ag.  &  MecliLawrence . Sept.  7-  9 

Miami  .  .  Paola . Sept.  27-30 

Saline . Salina . Sept,  6-  8 

Southern  Kansas . Fort  Scott . Sept.  25-29 

KENTUCKY. 

Bourbon  Co . Paris . Sept,  5-  9 

Boyle  Co . Danville . Sept.  19-22 

Boyd  Co . Ashland . Sept.  19 

Carroll  Co . Carrollton .  . .  .Sept.  12 

Clark  Co . Winchester . Aug.  29-Sept.  1 

Harrison  Co . Cynthiana . Sept.  T2 

Henry  Co . Eminence . Aug.  22-26 

Jessamine  Co . Nicholasville . Aug.  8 
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[September 


13 

37-38 

8-13 

39 

11 

19-33 
1-  4 


Jefferson  Co . Louisville . Sept. 

Lincoln  Stock . Stanford . July 

Madison  Co .  . Richmond . Aug. 

Marion  Co . Lebanon .  Aug. 

McCracken  Co  . Paducah . Oct. 

Mason  and  Bracken..  .Germantown . Sept, 

Mercer  Co  . Harrodsburg . Aug. 

Montgomery . Mt.  Sterling . Aug.  33 

Nelson  Co . Beardstown . Sept.  5 

Owen  Co . New  Liberty . Oct.  3 

Pulaski  Co .  Somerset . Sept.  5 

Salvisa  Stock . Salvisa . Sept.  15 

Scott . Georgetown . Aug.  33-35 

Shelby  Co . Shelbyville . Aug.  39 

Simpson  Co . Franklin  . Sept.  5 

Warren  Co . Bowling  Green . Sept.  19 

Washington  Co . Springfield . Sept.  36 

LOUISIANA. 

Sabine  Valley . Oct.  3 

MAINE. 

Aroostook  Co . Houlton . Sept.  14-10 

Cumberland  . Portland . Sept.  36-39 

Franklin  Co . Farmington . Oct.  4-  5 

Franklin  North . Strong . Oct.  4-  5 

Hancock  Co . Orlana . Sept.  2S-29 

Kennebec  Co . Readfield . Sept.  37-38 

Knox  North . Appleton .  ...Oct.  4-  6 

Penobscot  Co.  Poultry.  .Bangor .  —  —  — 

Sagadahoc . ..Topham  .  Oct.  10-13 

Waldo  Co. . Belfast . Sept.  37-38 

West  Washingt’u  Ag.  So  Jonesboro.  % . Sept.  30-31 

MARYLAND. 

Carroll  Co  . Westminster. . .  .....  Oct.  3-  G 

Cumberland  Co . Cumberland . Oct.  17-30 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Barnstable  Co . Barnstable . Oct.  3-  4 

Berkshire  Co . Pittsfield . Oct.  3-  5 

Bristol  Co . Taunton . Oct.  3-  5 

Bristol  Centre . Myrick’s . Sept,.  20-22 

Essex  Co .  Ipswich . Sept.  2G-27 

Franklin  Co . Greenfield . Sept.  28-29 

Hampshire.  Franklin  & 

Hampden  Cos . Northampton . Oct.  5-  G 

Highland . . Middlefield  . Sept.  14-15 

Housat.onic  Co . Great  Barrington . Sept.  27-29 

Hampshire  Co . Amherst .  Sept.  2G-27 

Hampden  Co . Springfield . . Oct.  3-  4 

Hampden  East . Palmer . Oct.  10-11 

Hingham . Hingham . Sept.  26-27 

Hoosac  Valley . North  Adams . Sept.  19-21 

Middlefield . Middlefield .  Sept.  8-  9 

Martha’s  Vineyard . West  Tisbury .  Oct.  17-1S 

Marshfield . Marshfield . . . .  .Oct.  5-  G 

Middlesex  Co . Concord . Oct..  3-  4 

Middlesex  North . Lowell . Sept.  27-28 

Middlesex  South . Framingham .  Sept,.  19-20 

Nantucket  Co . Nantucket . Sept.  27-28 

Norfolk  Co . Readville. . .  . Sept.  21-22 

Plymouth  Co  . Bridgewater . Sept.  28-30 

Union . Blandford . Sept.  2G-27 

Weymouth  Ag.  &  Ind. .Weymouth . 

Worcester  Co  . Worcester . Sept.  21-22 

Worcester  North-west.. Athol . Oct.  4-  5 

Worcester  South . Sturbridge . Sept.  7-  8 

Worcester  West.  . Barre . Sept .  28-29 

Worcester  North . Fitchburg . . Sept.  26-27 

Worcester  South-east. .  .Milford . Sept.  26-27 

Worcester  Horticultural  Worcester . Sept.  19-22 

MICHIGAN. 

Allegan  Co . Allegan . Sept. - 

Bay  Co . . Bay  City . Sept.  27-29 

Branch  Co . .  Cold  water . Oct,.  4-  G 

Calhoun . Marshall  . Oct.  3-  S 

Central . Hubbardston  . Oct.  3-  5 

Eaton . Charlotte . Sept.  27-29 

Genesee . Flint . Oct.  3-  6 

Hillsdale . Hillsdale . Oct.  3-  4 

Ingham . Mason . Sept.  27-29 

Ionia . . Ionia . Sept.  27-29 

Lenawee  Co . Adrian . Sept.  27-29 

Macomb  Co .  Romeo . Sept.  28-30 

Oakland  Co . Pontiac . Oct.  4-  6 

Saginaw . .  Saginaw .  Sept.  27-28 

St.  Joseph  Co . Centerville . Sept.  27-29 

Sehiawassee  Co  . . . _ _ Owasso  . Oct.  4-6 

MINNESOTA. 

Blue  Earth  Co . . Mankato . Sept.  13-15 

Carver . Carver  City . Sept.  29-30 

Dacotah  Co . Farmington . Sept.  19-21 

Fillmore  and  Mower. .  .Preston . Sept.  14-15 

La  Seuer . Cleveland  . Oct.  3-4 

Minneapolis  Co . Minneapolis . Sept.  12-17 

Nicollet  Co . St.  Peter .  Oct.  3  — 

O! instead . .Rochester .  Oct.  5-  7 

MISSOURI. 

Audrain  Co . Mexico  . Aug.  15-20 

Bates  Co . Butler . Sept.  20-30 

Boone  Co . Columbia . Aug.  29-Sept.  2 


Monroe  Co . Paris . Sept.  12-17 

Montgomery  Co .  New  Florence . Sept.  20-30 

Pet!  is  Co . Sedalia . Sept.  18-23 

Phelps . St.  James . Sept,.  13-16 

Pike  Co . Louisiana . Sept.  19-24 

Platte  Co . Platte  City .  Sept.  5-10 

Randolph  Co . Huntsville . Aug.  29-Sept.  1 

Roanoke  District . Roanoke . Aug.  22-27 

Saline . Miami . Sept.  12 

Shelby  Co . Shelbyville . Oct.  9-14 

South-eastern . Cape  Girardeau . Oct.  12-14 

Sturgeon .  .  . Sept..  5-10 

Warren  Co . Warrenton . Oct.  11  — 

Washington  Co . Potosi . Sept.  12-16 

Webster . . Marshfield .  Sept.  28-30 

NEBRASKA. 

Douglas  Co .  Omaha . Sept.  19-21 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Ashuelot . Winchester . Sept.  13-14 

Contoocook  Valley . Hillsboro’  Bridge . Sept.  19-20 

Coos  Co . Lancaster .  Sept.  25-20 

Cheshire  Co . Keene . Sept.  26-28 

Grafton  Co . Plymouth . Oct.  3-  5 

Hillsborough  Co . Milford . Sept,.  12-13 

Mascoma  Valley . Canaan . Sept.  13-15 

Merrimac  Co . Concord . Sept.  20-21 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Burlington . Mt.  Holly . Oct.  3-  4 

Cape  May  Co. . Seaville  Station . Sept.  6-  7 

Cumberland-" . Bridgeton . Sept.  27-28 

Hunterdon  Co . Flemington  (?) . Sept.  2G-28 

Monmouth  Co . Freehold . Sept.  12-14 

Salem  Co . Salem . Sept.  21-22 

Trenton  Union . Trenton  . Sept.  5-7 

NEW  YORK. 


Allegany  Co . Angelica . 

Broome . . Whi  tney’s  Point. . 

Cayuga  Co . Auburn . 

Chautauqua  Co . Jamestown . 

Chenango  Co . Bainbridge . 

Chenango  Co . Norwich . 

Chemung  Go.  . . Elmira . 

Columbia  A.  &H.  Ass. .  Hudson . . 

Corning  Ag.  Soc  . Corning . 

Cortland. . . Near  Cortland  Village, 

Delaware  Go . Walton  . 

Erie . Hamburg  Driving  Pari 

Franklin .  . Malone . 

Geneva  Horticultural.  ..Geneva . 

Genesee . Batavia . 

Huguenot  Horticultural. Kingston . 

Iroquois . Versailles . 

Jefferson  Co . Watertown  . 

Lewis  Co . Lowville . 

Livingston  Co . Goneseo . 

Lenox  Farm’s  &  Mecli. .Oneida . 

Madison  Co . Hamilton . 

Newbnrg  Bay  Hort . Newburg . 

Niagara  Co. " . Lockport . 

Onondaga  Co . Manlius  and  Pompey.. 

Oneida  Co . . Camden . 

Oneida . Rome . 

Oneida  Co . Annsville . 

Oneida  Co . Trenton . 

Oneida  Co .  Waterville . 

Ontario . Canandaigua  . . . 

Orleans  Co . Albion . 

Oswego  Co . Mexico . 

Oswego  Town . Oswego . 

Oswego  Co . Oswego  Falls _ 

Oswego  Co . Sandy  Creek. . . 

Otsego  Co . Cooperstown _ 

Otsego  Co . Sclienevus . 

Queens  Co . Mineola . 

Rensselaer  Co . Troy . 

St.  Lawrence  Co . Canton . 

St.  Lawrence  Co . Gouverneur . 

St.  Lawrence  Co . Hammond _ 

Schuyler  Co . Watkins . 

Steuben  Co . Bath  . 

St.  Lawrence  Co . Waddington  .... 

Tompkins  Co . Trnmansburg. . . 

Wayne  Co . Palmyra . 

Warren  Co . Glens  Falls . 

Westchester  Co . White  Plains... 

Wyoming .  . Warsaw . 

Washington . Salem . 

Yates . Penn  Yan... — 


.  Sept. 
.Oct. 
.Sept.. 
.  Sept. 
.  Sept. 
.Sept. 
.Sept. 
.  Sept.. 
.Sept. 
Sept.. 
Sept. 
kSept. 
Sept. 

,  Sept. 
.Sept. 
.Sept. 
Sept . 
.Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
.Sept. 
,Sept. 
.Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
.Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
.Sept. 
,Sept„ 
Sept. 
.Sept. 
Sept. 
.Oct. 
Sept. 
.Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Oct. 


20-21 

3-  7 

12- 14 

25- 28 
19-21 

19- 21 
21-23 

26- 28 

13- 15 

12- 14 

20- 28 

13- 15 

26- 29 
20  — 

13- 15 
19-21 
19  22 

19- 21 
12-14 

27- 28 

28- 30 
2G-28 
2G-2S 

14- 16 

20- 21 
12-14 
18-22 
25  — 

5-  7 

26- 27 
21-22 

15- 16 

19- 21 
5-  7 

12-14 

11- 15 

12- 14 

27- 29 

27- 29 
4  — 

12-14 

26-28 

20- 22 
2S-30 

4-  6 

5-  7 
20-22 

28- 30 
12-15 
12-16 
20-21 
27-29 
10-12 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Rowan  Co . Salisbury . Oct.  —  — 

OHIO. 

Allen  Co . Lima . Sept.  21-23 

Auglaize  Co  ..  . Wapakonetta  . Oct.  4-6 

Ashland  Co . Hayesville .  Sept.  26-28 

Aslittt  Co . Orwell . Sept.  4-  6 

Belmont,  Co .  . St.  Clairsville . Sept.  27-29 

Brown  Co . Georgetown . Sept.  5-  8 

Butler  Co  ..  . Hamilton . Oct.  3-6 


Buchanan . 

.  Aug.  22 

Champaign  Co _ 

. Urbana  . 

. Fulton . 

Anw  22-27 

Clark  Co 

Chariton  Co . 

Clermont.  Co . 

. Boston  . 

...Sept.  12-15 

Clay  Co . 

.  .Aug.  29-  Sept.  2 

Clinton  Co . 

. . .  Sept.  6-  8 

Clinton . 

. Plattsburg . 

Columbiana  Co. . . 

.  . .  Sept,  20-22 

Cole  Co . 

. Jefferson  City. . 

. Sept,  12-17 

<  'onneaut  Co . 

.  .Sept.  20-22 

Cooper  Co . 

. Booneville. . . 

. Sept,  4-  8 

Coshocton  Co . 

.  . .  Coshocton . 

.  JSept.  13-15 

D.ule  Co . 

. Greenfield . 

. Sept,  27-29 

Crawford  Co . 

. Bueyrus . 

Daviess  Co . 

. Gallatin . 

. .  Sept,  26-Oct.  1 

Cuyahoga  Co . 

. Cleveland . 

. . .  Oct.  3-  6 

Dm  Kalb .  . 

. Oct.  3-  8 

Darke  Co . 

...Sept.  26-29 

G  mt.rv  Co . 

. Sept,  19-22 

Defiance  Go . 

11  .It  Co . 

Delaware  Co . 

. . .  Oct.  3-  6 

II  •ary  Co . 

. Clinton . 

. Sept.  27  — 

Erie  Co . 

...  Sandusky . 

...Oct.  3-6 

-I  i  -kson  Co . 

.  Sept.  4-  7 

Fairfield  Co . 

...Oct.  11-14 

.Lisp  r  Co . 

. Carthage . 

. Oct.  10-12 

Fayette  Co . 

...Aug.  22-25 

Laclede  Co . 

. Lebanon . 

. Oct.  12-13 

Franklin  Co . 

. Columbus  . 

. .  Sent.  5-  8 

. Oct,  10-15 

Fulton  Co . 

. Wanseon . 

...Sept.  27-29 

La  Grange . 

. Aug.  28-31 

Geauga  Co . 

..  .  Burton . 

...Sept.  13-15 

Lewis  Co . 

. Canton . 

. Sept.  26-30 

Greene  Co . 

. Xenia . 

. .  .Sept.  12-15 

Linn  . 

. Brookfield . 

. Sept,  13-17 

Guernsey  Co . 

. Cambridge . 

...Sept.  20-21 

Livingston . 

. Sept.  19 

Hamilton  Co . 

. <  Cincinnati . 

Marion . 

. Sept.  25-30 

Hancock  Co . 

. .  Oct.  5-  7 

Moniteau  Co _ 

. California . 

. Sept.  26-29 

Hardin  Co . 

.  Kenton . 

...Sept.  13-15 

Harrison  Co . Cadiz . Oct. 

Henry  Co . Napoleon . .Sept. 

Highland  Union . Garrettsville . Sept. 

Highland  Co . Hillsboro . Sept. 

nocking  Co . Logan . Oct. 

Huron . Norwalk  . Sept. 

Jackson  Co . Jackson . Sept. 

Knox  Co . Mt.  Vernon .  Sept. 

Lake  Co . Painesville . Sept. 

Licking  Co . Newark . Oct. 

Logan  Co .  Bellefontaine . Oct,. 

Lorain  Co . Wellington . Sept. 

Lorain  Co . Elvria . Sept. 

Lucas  Co .  Toledo .  Sept. 

Mahoning  Co . Canfield . Oct. 

Marion  Co  . Marion . Sept, 

Medina  Co .  Medina . Sept. 

Meigs  Co . Rock  Spring .  Sept. 

Mercer  Co . Celina . Sept, 

Miami  Co . Troy . .Oct, 

Monroe  Co .  Woodsfield . Sept, 

Montgomery  Co . Dayton . Sept. 

Morgan  Co . McConnellsville . Sept. 

Morrow  Co . Mt,  Gilead . Sept. 

Muskingum . Zanesville . Oct. 

Noble  Co . Sarahsville . Sept. 

Orwell . Orwell . Sept. 

Perry  Co .  . New  Lexington . Oct, 

Pickaway  Co . Circleville. . .  Sept. 

Portage  Co . Ravenna . Sept, 

Preble . Eaton . Sept. 

Putnam  Co . Ottawa .  . Sept, 

Richland  Co . Mansfield . Sept, 

Ross  Co . Chillicothe . Sept, 

Sandusky  Co . Fremont . Oct. 

Seneca  Co . Tiffin . Oct. 

Shelby  Co . Sidney . Sept. 

Stark  Co . Canton . Sept. 

Summit  Co . Akron . Oct. 

Summit  Co . Twinsburgh . Sept. 

Trumbull  Co . Warren.  Oak  Grove _ Sept. 

Tuscarawas  Co . Canal  Dover . Oct. 

Tuscarawas  Co . Uhrichsville . Sept. 

Union  Co . Marysville .  Oct. 

Van  Wert  Co . Van  Wert . Sept. 

Warren  Co . Lebanon . Sept, 

Washington  Co . Marietta . Sept, 

Wayne  Co . Wooster . Oct. 

Williams  Co . Bryan . Sept. 

Wood  Co . Tontogany . Oct, 

Wyandott  Co . tTpper  Sandusky . Oct, 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Beaver  Co . Beaver . Sept. 

Berks  Co . Reading . Sept, 

Bucks  Co . Newtown . Sept. 

Butler .  . Butler .  Sept. 

Columbia . Bloomsburg . Oct. 

Cumberland . •.  Carlisle . Oct. 

Doylestown  A.  M.  Institute . Oct, 

East  Pennsylvania  Co.. .Norristown . Sept. 

Fayette  . . . ! . . Brownsville . Oct. 

Franklin . Chambcrsburg . Oct. 

Highland . Johnstown  . Oct. 

Indiana  Co . Indiana .  ..Sept. 

Kurtztown . Kutztown .  Oct. 

Lehigh . Allentown . Sept. 

Monroe  . Stroudsburg . Sept- 

Montgomery . Ambler’s  Station . Sept. 

Northampton . Nazareth .  . Oct. 

Union . Le  wisburg . Oct, 

Westmoreland .  Greensburg . Sept, 

TENNESSEE. 

Campbell . Alexandria . Sept,  26-30 

Memphis  Ag.  and  Mech.  . .  . Oct.  16-22 

TEXAS. 

Grayson  Co . Sherman . Oct.  10-14 

VERMONT. 

Caledonia  Co. . St.  Johnsbury . Sept.  26-28 

Chittenden  Co  . Essex  Junction . Sept.  5-  8 

Franklin . Sheldon . Sept.  20-22 

Lamoille . Hyde  Park . Sept.  26-27 

Orange  Co. .  * . Bradford  .  Sept.  26-28 

Orleans  Co . Barton . • . Sept,  6-  7 

Rutland  Co . .Rutland . Sept,  13-14 

Washington . East  Montpelier . Sept.  27-28 

Windham  Go . Wilmington . Oct.  3  — 

VIRGINIA. 

Augusta . 


4-  6 
20-21 
27-29 

4-  6 

5-  7 
19-21 
27-29 
26-28 
27-29 

3-  6 
3-  6 

6-  8 
19-22 

19- 22 

3-  5 
5-  7 

11-13 

13-15 

21-23 

4-  7 
22  — 

5-  8 
27-29 
26-28 
11-13 

20- 20 
4-  6 
4-  6 

19-22 

25- 27 

26- 29 

27- 29 
19-22 
10-13 

4-  7 

10- 13 
19-22 
26-29 

3-  6 

5-  7 

19- 21 
3-  6 
®-  8 
3-  6 

15-19 

20- 22 
2@-22 

3-  5 
19-21 

4-  6 

11- 13 


27-29 
12-15 
26-28 
26-28 
11-13 
11-13 
3-  6 
27-30 
3-  6 
3-  6 
3-  6 
20-22 
3-  6 
26-29 
20-29 
19-22 

3-  6 

4-  6 
26-28 


Petersburg . 

Shenandoah  Val 
South-western . . 


Dane  Co. 
Dodge . . . 


Fond  du  Lac  Co. 
Fond  du  Lac  Co. 
Fond  du  Lac. . . . 
Green  Co. . . 


Juneau. . . 
Kenosha 


. Oct.  —  — 

. Oct.  24-26 

. Oct,  24-26 

_ Winchester . 

. Oct,  18-20 

_ Wytheville . 

. Oct.  11-13 

WISCONSIN. 

. Sept.  19-21 

. . .  Juneau . 

. Sept.  13-15 

. Sept.  14-16 

_ Ripon . 

. Sept.  19-21 

_ Waupun . 

. Sept.  14-16 

..  ..Sept.  12-14 

. Sept.  21-23 

_ Berlin . 

— 

. Sept,  19-21 

_ Manston . 

. Sept.  21-23 

....  Sept.  19-21 

_ Darlington . 

.  ...Sept.  19-21 

.  . 

. Sept.  18-21 

. Sept.  13-15 

....Sept.  20-21 

_ Sparta . 

. Sept,  14-16 

.  . .  Appleton . 

....  Oct.  5-  7 

Lake . 

Lodi . 

Marquette . 

Monroe . 

Outagamie  Co. 

Portage  Co .  . Plover . Oct.  4-5 

Racine  Co . Racine . Sept,  13-15 

Ripon  Agr.  Ass  . Ripon . Sept.  19-21 

Sheboygan  Co  . Sheboygan  Falls . Sept,  13-15 

Walworth  Co . Elkhowi  . Oct.  3-  6 

Winnebago  Co.  &  Omro 

Agrl  &  Mech.  Assoc. .  Omro . . Sept.  13-15 

Waupun  . Wanpiin . Sept.  14-16 

WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 

Clarke  Co.  A.  &  M.  Soc.  Vancouver . Sept.  19-21 
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BOOKS  for  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  245  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  forwarded  by 
mail,  post  paid,  on  receipt  of  price  ] 


Allen’s  (L.  F.)  American  Cattle . $  2  50 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture .  150 

Allen's  (R.  L.)  American  Farm  Book .  1  50 

Allen’s  (R.  L.  and  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book..  2  50 

Allen's  (R.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .  1  00 

Am.  Agricultural  Annual,  ’67  to  ’71,  each,  pa.,50c. ;  cio. 

Am.  Horticultural  Annual,  ’07  to ’71, each,  pa.,  50c. ;  clo. 

American  Bird  Fancier . 

American  Rose  Culturist . 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants . 

Bement’s  Rabbit  Fancier .  . 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures . 

Boussingault’s  Rural  Economy . 

Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers . 

Buist’s  Flower  Garden  Directory . 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener  . 

Caldwell’s  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis . 

Chorlton’s  Grape-Grower’s  Guide . 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener .  . 

Cole's  (S.  W.)  Amer  ican  Fruit  Book . . 

Cole’s  Veterin  arian . 

Copeland’s  Co  untry  Fife . 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets . 

Crack  Shot.  (Barber.) . . 

CrofPs  Model  Suburban  Architecture . . 

Dadd’s  (Geo.  H.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor . 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor . 

Dana’s  Muck  Man  ual . 

Darwin’s  Variation  of  Animalsand  Plants.  2Volumes. 

Dead  Shot;  or  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide.... . 

De  Voe’s  Market  Assistant  .  . 

Downing's  Fruits  &  Fruit  Trees.  New  Ed.  Oct.,  1122  pp. 

Downing's  Landscape  Gardening . 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry . 7. . 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit  Grower's  Guide . 

Eveleth’s  School-  House  Architecture .  ... 

Field’s  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture . 

Flax  Culture . 

Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports.  8vo.,  2  arols . 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing.  8  vo.,  100  eug’s _ 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen."  8vo. 

Frank  Forester’s  Horse  and  Horsemanship.  8vo.,2  vols. 

French's  Farm  Drainage . 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Culturist . 

Fuller's  Grape  Guitarist .  . 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist . 

Fuller’s  Strawberry  Culturist . 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture .  . 

Gregory  on  Squashes .  . paper. . 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows . 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle . 

Harney's  Barns,  Out-buildings,  and  Fences . 

Harris'  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation . ...cloth.. 

Harris  on  the  Pig . 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit . 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture . 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horsekeepers . 

Hoope3’  Book  of  Evergreens .  . 

Hooper's  Dog  and  Gun . paper,  30c _ cloth.. 

Hop  Culture . 

Hunter  and  Trapper .  . 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  House . 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden  and  Farm-Yard . 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed . 

Johnson's  How  Crops  Grow .  . 

Johnson’s  Peat  audits  Uses . . 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry .  . . 

Johnston's  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry . '. 

Leucltar's  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses . 

Lyman’s  Cotton  Culture . 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot . 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine.. . 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview . 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture . 

Onion  Culture .  . 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . paper,  30c _ cloth.. 

Pardee  on  Stra  wherry  Culture . 

Parsons  on  the  Rose.  By  Samuel  B.  Parsons. ..  . 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer . 

Percheron  Hor  se .  . 

Potato  Culture.  (Prize  Essay.) . paper.. 

Quinby’s  Myste  ries  of  Bee  Keeping . 

R  ind  ill’s  Sheep  Husbandry .  . 

Randall’s  Fine-  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry . 

Richardson  on  the  Dog . paper,  30c _ cloth - 

Rivers'  Miniature  Fruit  Garden . 

Rural  Church  Architecture.  Folio,  in  colors,  45  plates. 

Saunders  Domestic  Poultry  .paper,  40c _ bound.. 

Sehenck's  Gardener's  Text-Book . 

Simpson’s  Horse  Portraiture . 

Skillful  Housewife . . . 

Stewart’s  (John)  Stable  Book . 

The  Dog.  By  Dinks,  Mayhew,  and  Hutchinson . 

Thomas’  Farm  I  in  pie  ments  and  Machinery . 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals . 

Tim  Bunker  Papers . 

Tobacco  Culture . 

Turner’s  Cotton  Planter’s  Manual . 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register  . . 

Wallace’s  American  Stud  Book.  Vol.  1 . 

Warder’s  American  Pomology . 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens . 

Waring’s  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health .  . 

Waring's  Elements  of  Agriculture . 

Waring’s  Earth  Closets  and  Earth  Sewage . 

Weidenm  tnn's  Beautifying  Country  Homes.  A  superb 

quarto  volu me.  24  lithograph  plates,  in  colors _ 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes . 

Wheeler’s  Ho  nes  for  the  People . 

White’s  Cranberry  Culture . 

White's  Gardening  for  the  South .  . 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm-Houses . 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country  Houses . 

Woodward's  Country  Homes .  . 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings  . 

Woodward's  National  Architect  . 

Wright's  Practical  Poultry  Keeper . 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse . 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle . . 

Y  ouatt  on  the  Hog . 

Youatt  on  Sheep  . 


ID 

75 
30 
30 
1  75 
30 
25 
1  GO 
1  75 

1  50 
1  00 

2  00 
75 

75 

5  00 

3  00 
1  75 

5  00 
1  50 
1  50 
1  25 
0  00 

1  75 

2  50 

4  00 
G  50 

75 
1  50 
10  00 
1  25 
50 

6  00 

5  00 

3  00 
15  00 

1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
20 
1  50 
30 
75 
1  50 
10  00 

4  00 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  75 
3  00 

GO 
40 
1  00 

1  50 

2  50 
2  00 
2  00 
1  25 
1  75 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 

75 
1  00 
1  25 
75 
20 
60 
75 
1  50 
GO 
1  00 
25 
1  50 

1  50 
1  00 

GO 
1  00 
12  00 
75 
75 

2  50 
75 

1  50 

3  00 
1  50 
1  00 
1  50 

25 
1  50 

5  00 
10  00 
3  00 
1  50 

1  50 
1  00 

50 

15  00 

2  00 
8  00 

1  25 

2  00 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 

1  50 
12  00 

2  00 
1  50 
1  50 
1  0) 
1  00 


O.  J.  &  Co.  keep  in  Stock  the  following  Books : 

Architecture.  By  Cummings  &  Miller . $10 

“  Bicknell's  Village  Buil  der .  10 

“  Principles  and  Practice  of.  By  Loring  &  Jenney  12 

“  Review  and  American  Builder’s  Journal.  By 

S.  Sloan.  In  Nos.,  each . 

Art  of  Saw  Filing.  (Holly.) . 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States .  1 

Bement’s  Poulterer’s  Companion .  2 

Bridgeman’s  Young  Gardener’s  Assistant. .  2 

Burrs  Vegetables  of  America .  5 

Carpenters’  an  1  Joiners’ Hand-Book.  (Holly.) . 

Carpenter  and  Joiner.  (R.  Riddell.) .  7 

Chemistry  of  the  Farm.  (Nichols.) . 1 

Cider- Maker’s  Manual . 1 

Downing’s  Cottage  Residences  .  3 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays . 5 


00 

00 

00 

50 
75 
50 
00 
50 
00 
75 
00 
25 
50  \ 

oo  ' 
00  . 


Du  Breuil’s  Vineyard  Culture.  (Dr.  Warder.) . $  2  00 

Farming  for  Boys .  .  1  50 

Fishing  in  American  Waters.  (Scott.) .  3  50 

Flagg's  European  Vineyards .  1  50 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses .  2  50 

Flint’s  Milcli  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming .  2  50 

Geyelin’s  Poultry  Breeding .  1  25 

Gray’s  How  Plants  Grow .  1  25 

Gray's  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons,  in  one  vol .  4  00 

Gray's  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany .  2  50 

Harazthy’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine-Making .  5  00 

Hatfield’s  American  House  Carpenter .  3  50 

Hay’s  Interior  Decorator .  2  25 

Horse  Training  Made  Easy.  (Jennings.) .  125 

Husmann's  Grapes  and  Wine .  .  150 

Jenuingson  Cattle .  175 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry .  1  75 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases  .  1  75 

Kemp’s  Lan  dscape  Gardening. . .  2  00 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey  Bee .  2  00 

Mayhew's  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor . 3  00 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management .  3  00 

Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Fanners .  90 

Blanks  for  do  do  do .  1  20 

Manufacture  of  Vinegar  (Dussance) .  5  00 

Mechanic’s  Companion.  (Nicholson.) .  3  00 

Morrell's  American  Shepherd .  1  75 

Mrs.  Hale’s  New  Cook  Book . —  2  00 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood .  1  75 

Norris'  Fish  Culture .  1  75 

Packard's  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects .  G  00 

Painter,  Gilder,  and  Varnislier .  15) 

Quincy  (Hon.  Josiali)  on  Soiling  Cattle .  —  1  25 

Rand’s  Bulbs .  3  00 

Rand's  Flowers  for  Parlor  and  Garden .  3  00 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs.  Bound,  5  vols.,  each .  1  50 

Riddell’s  New  Elements  of  Hand  Railing .  5  00 

Roosevelt’s  Five  Acres  too  Much .  1  50 

Rural  Studies .  1  7a 

Scribner’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book .  30 

Silloway's  Modern  Carpentry .  2  00 

Strong’s  Cultivation  of  the  Grape .  3  00 

Tegetmeier's  Poultry  Book .  9  00 

Ten  Acres  Enough . 1  »0 

The  Horse.  (Stonehenge.)  Eng.  edition, 8vo., 622  pages.  3oi 

The  Mule.  (Riley.)  .  •  1  ->9 

Thomas'  Fruit  Culturist .  6  00 

Trapner’s  Guide . 2  00 

Tucker's  Register  of  Rural  Affairs .  30 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages . . 3  00 

Watson’s  American  Home  Garden .  2  00 

Youman’s  Household  Science .  2  25 


A  Valuable  Home  Library. 


BACK  VOLUMES 


OF 


American  Agriculturist, 

AND  OF 

Hearth  and  Home. 


The  publishers  of  the  American  Agricultuiist  call  supply 
any  of  the  back  volumes  of  that  paper  from  the  Sixteenth  to 
the  Twenty-ninth.  These  volumes  contain  more  varied 
and  interesting  information  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  than  can  be  obtained  in 
books  costing  three  times  as  much  money.  Price  of  each 
bound  volume,  at  the  Office,  $2.00 ;  sent  post-paid,  $2.50. 

The  publishers  can  also  supply  the  back  volumes  of 
their  finely  illustrated  Weekly  Journal,  Hearth  and 
Home ,  for  the  years  1S69  and  1S70.  These  volumes  are 
neatly  and  uniformly  bound  in  cloth,  with  title  in  gilt  on 
back  and  side.  With  their  beautiful  engravings,  and 
abundance  of  useful  and  entertaining  reading,  they  will 
prove  valuable  additions  to  any  library.  Price  of  each 
bound  volume,  at  the  Office,  $4.00  ;  if  sent  by  express, 
the  purchaser  will  pay  express  charges 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


CRANDAIaL’S 

BUILDING  BLOCKS  FOR  CHILDREN 


CAN  BE  MADE  INTO 

Churches,  Factories,  Velocipedes, 

Arches,  Chairs,  Wind-mills, 

Bridges,  Fences,  Tools, 

Castles.  Houses,  Sleds, 


Towers, 

Boxes, 

Chairs, 

Sheds, 


and  other  forms  in  almost  endless  variety,  and  when  finished,  the  structure  remains  firm,  so  that  it  can  be  carried 
about  without  falling  to  pieces.  The  Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat,  strong  boxes,  and  a  large  sheet  giving  various  designs 
of  buildings,  etc.,  accompanies  each  box.  Price  :  No.  1,  $2.00:  No.  3,  $1.00. 

Orders  from  the  trade  will  be  supplied  on  liberal  terms.  Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York 
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CORN  HUSKER. 


Pliilip’s  P.itciii 

challenges  tlic 
world.  Three  men 
with  one  horse¬ 
power  accomplish 
more  than  20  men 
husking  by  hand. 
Wanted  to  dis¬ 
tribute  1,000  ma¬ 
chines  with  practi¬ 
cal  farmers,  this  fall. 
For  particulars,  ad¬ 
dress 

HII/LS  <fc  HOAG 

Manufacturers, 

32  Cortlandt  St., 
New  York. 


THERE  WERE  SOLD  IN  THE  YEAR  1870, 

8 , 8  4  1 

Of  Blatchley’s  Cucumber 


TRADE 


MARK. 


wood  pysvsps, 

Measuring  313,566  feet  ill  lengtli,  or  sufficient  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  for  A  Well  over  40  Miles  Deep, 

Simple  in  Construction;  Easy  in  Operation  ;  Giving  no 
Taste  to  the  Water ;  Durable;  Reliable  and  Cheap.  These 
Pumps  are  their  own  best  recommendation.  For  sale  by 
Dealers  in  Hardware  and  Agricultural  Implements,  Plumb¬ 
ers,  Pump-Makers,  &c.,  throughout  the  country.  Circulars, 
&e.,  furnished  upon  application  by  mail  or  otherwise. 

Single  Pumps  forwarded  to  parties  in  towns  where  1  have 
no  agents,  upon  receipt  of  the  regular  reiail  price. 

In  buying,  be  caretul  that  your  Pump  bears  my  trade¬ 
mark  as  above,  as  I  guarantee  no  other. 

CHAS.  G.  BLATCHLEY,  Manufr, 
Office  and  Warcroom : 

634  and  020  FiTbert-st.,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

American  Submerged  Puanp. 

“THE  BEST  PUMP  IN  THE  WORLD.” 

Sec  February  number,  page  45;  also  the  Premium-list, 
page  73,  of  the  Am.  Agriculturist.  They  never  deceive  the 
Farmers. 

We  warrant,  our  Pumps  to  do  all  wc  claim  for 
them  on  our  Circulars.  Send  for  Circulars  or  orders 
to  the 

BRIDGEPORT  WI’F’C  CO., 

No.  55  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  town. 


DICK’S  POTATO  DIGGER  will  do  the  work  of 
ten  men.  It  is  simple,  durable,  cheap.  Converted  easily 
and  quickly  to  a  shovel  plow,  by  changing  the  parts  seen  in 
tlie  cut.  Retail  price  $13.50.  Send  for  circular. 

PRATT  &  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturers,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

POBTABIi  B3  1 11 BEL1L8. 

Grist-Mill,  Two  Run  of  Stone,  Com¬ 
plete  for  $1,200.  For.  Corn-Meal, 
W he at-F lou r i xq  and  Stock  Feed, 
Bolts,  Smutters,  Corn-Sliellers,  Flour- 
Packers,  Hominy-Mills,  Belting,  Picks 
and  Mill-Work  generally. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 


ISAAC  STRAUB  &  CO., 

Cincinnati,  O. 


TEAM  HEATH® 


rAN€OAST  &.  RIAVLE, 

Philadelphia,  Pa., 

Succeed  Morris  Tasker  &  Co.  as 

CONTEACTORS 

For  the  Heating  of  Buildings  of  every  description, 
by  Steam  and  Hot  Water,  after  the  most  approved 
methods.  Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  and  Forc¬ 
ing  Houses  heated  to  any  desired  temperature. 
Laundry  and  Culinary  Apparatus  ill  detail.  Esti¬ 
mates  furnished  upon  application. 


IMPROVED  FOOT  LATHES, 

With  Slide  Rest  and  Fittings.  Just  the  thing 
for  tiie  Artisan  or  Amateur  Turner. 

ALSO  HAND  PLANERS. 

Many  a  reader  of  tins  paper  has  one  of  them. 
Selling  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  Canada,  Cuba,  Europe, 
etc.  Send  for  descriptive  Catalogue. 

,  Address  N.  II.  BALDWIN,  Lmconia,  N.  II. 


Best  machine  ever  offered  for  par¬ 
ing,  coring,  quartering,  or  slicing 
apples.  Does  the  entire  work  expe: 
ditiously,  promptly,  and  well— sep¬ 
arating  core  and  parings  from  the 
the  fruit  at  once.  Will  prepare 
more  fruit  for  drying,  pies,  or  fam¬ 
ily  use,  than  six  of  ordinary  parers. 
For  farmers  it  is  indispensable. 
Fruit  can  be  taken  care  of  in  sea¬ 
son,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  rot  ill 
in  tlie  orchard.  Three  times  the 
price  of  Parer  can  lie  saved  on 
every  crop.  A  barrel  of  apples  can 
be  got  ready  for  pies  in  one  hour, 
saving  in  labor  alone,  in  a  single 
it  year,  many  times  the  cost  of  the 
V-  rarer.  Territory  for  sale.  Agents 
wanted.  Send  for  a  circular. 

TIPPECANOE  APPLE. 
PARING  MACHINE  CO., 
49  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  AT. 


<  NEW' 

wm 


THIS  MACHINF,  is  guaranteed  (in  its  present  complete¬ 
ness)  to  meet  every  want  of  the  HOUSEHOLD,  for  either 
DOMESTIC  or  FANCY  WORK— knitting  every  thing,  and 
starting  the  work  with  selvedge  edge. 

Efficient  and  reliable  agents  wanted  in  every  section  of 
the  country,  witli  whom  the  most  liberal  terms  will  he  made. 
Illustrated  Books  and  Circulars  sent  to  any  address  free  of 
charge.  Ail  orders  and  communications  must  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to 

DANA  BICKFORD, 

Vice-President  and  General  Agent, 

689  Broadway,  New  York. 

UILDING  PAPER 

OF  THREE  GRADES. 

TARRED  SHEATHING, 

For  outside  of  Studding,  under  Clapboards.  A 
non-conductor  of  cold,  heat,  and  dampness. 
PREPARED  PL ASTERING-BOARD, 
a  cheap  and  perfect  substitute  for  lath  and  plas¬ 
ter  ;  makes  a  smooth.warm.  and  substantial  wall, 
at  less  than  half  the  usual  cost. 

DOFBLE-THICIi  ROOFING, 
and  Quartz  Cement,  make  a  good  water  and  fire¬ 
proof  roof  for  less  than  $3.50  per  square. 
Samples  and  Circulars  sent  free,  by 

ROCK  RIVER  PAPER  CO., 

Chicago ;  or, 

-jcasMamsr  B.  E.  HALE, 

EjUgy  22  and  24  Frankfort-st„  N.  Y. 

THE  GENUINE  MASON  FRUIT  JAR, 


PORCELAIN-LINED  CAP. 

This  well  known,  popular  and  reliable  Jar,  by  the  .appli¬ 
cation  of  the  Porcelain  Limns: 
to  the  Cover,  combines  all  the 
advantages  of  a 

GLASS  TOP  JAR, 

with  the  simplicity  of  its  origi¬ 
nal  method  of  fastening. 

Its  great  superiority  to  all 
others  will  be  made  evident 
upon  examination,  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reasons,  viz. : 

SIMPLICITY  in  operation, 
and  readiness  with  which 
it  can  be  sealed. 

STRENGTH  and  DURA¬ 
BILITY'. 

EASE  with  which  it  can  he 
OPENED,  and  without 
risk  of  breaking  either 
Jar  or  Coves'. 

For  sale  by  all  the  leading 
dealers  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  manu¬ 
factured  solely  by  the 

SHEET  IVIETAL  SCREW  ©©., 

GG  YVamrcn-sli-cet,  New  York. 

■gr  a  ■:  h  ,  a .  h  •:  e: d  A1 r  r  e.v 'r  <:  a  a  es  a  a  €  a  s  , 

-ORA  META1.I1.IC  PAINTS,  all  shades.  Prepared  for 
immediate  use,  requiring  no  mixing,  Put  up  in  5,  10,  20,  and 
40  gallon  packages. 

Price  per  gal.  for  inside  work . $2.00 

Price  per  gal.  for  outside  work  .  1.50 

Price  per  gal.  for  roofs,  barns,  and  fences .  1.00 

NEW  YORK  CITY  OIL,  COMPANY, 

Sole  Agents,  116  Maiden  Lane. 


CINCINNATI 

INDUSTRIAL 

EXPOSITION, 

i37l. 

THE  SECOND  GRAND  EXHIBITION 

OF 

MANUFACTURES, 

Products9  taiid  Arts 

WILL  BE  HELD  AT 

CINCINNATI, 

FROM 

S ept.  6th  until  Oct.  7th,  1871, 

In  immense  Buildings  especially  erected  for  this  purpose, 
til  the  venter  ef  the  city,  costing  over  $60,01)0,  and  in  every 
particular  far  surpassing  the  Great  Exposition  of  last  year. 
It  will  be  the  hu  gest  display  ever  Held  in  the  United  States. 

Power  Hall  for  Machinery  ill  motion  covers  nearly  one 
acre,  and  50  feet  high.  Fine  Art  Department.  350  feet  in 
length.  Central  Hall,  250  by  110  feet,  and  70  feet  high.  Horti¬ 
culture  department,  167  feet  by  SO  feet,  and  26  feet  high  ;  and 
four  other  departments  of  large  dimensions,  presenting  a 
floor  space  of  over  3  acres. 

Building  open  to  receive  articles  August  16,  1871. 

The  most  ample  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the 
conveyance  of  articles  ana  visitors  to  the  Exposition. 

For  full  particulars,  address 
H.  McCollum,  A.  T.  GOSHORN, 

Secretary.  President. 

tMeorgia  State  Agricultural  Socic- 

"  ty’s  Fair  opens  Oct.  23d,  at  Macon.  Premiums  over 
Ten  Thousand  Dollars  ;  and  embracing  all  brandies  of  in¬ 
dustry.  For  information,  apply  to  DAV.  W.  LEYVIS,  Sec’y. 

RELIANCE  WRINGER^ 

PERFECTED  1871. 

Moulton  Rolls, 


Most  Durable ; 

Spiral  Cogs, 

Easiest  Work¬ 
ing; 

Curved  Clamp, 
Holds  Firmest ; 
The  Cheapest, 
jThe  Best, 

TRY  IT. 

PROVIDENCE  TOOL  COMPANY, 

11  Wiirren-strccf,  N.  a.ucl  PROV.,  II.  I® 

~  WHITNEY’S 

PATENT  BREECH-LOADING 

DOUBLE-BARREL  SHOT  RUN 


possesses  qualities  and  improvements  that  give  it  the  pref¬ 
erence  over  any  other.  Prices  low.  Send  for  Circular. 

WHITNEY  ARMS  CO., 

Whitneyville,  Conn. 

Great  Western  Gun  Works. 

Rifles,  Shot  Guns,  Revolvers. 

Caps,  Powder,  Shot,  YVads,  Bullets,  Game-Bags,  Shot-Belts, 
Powder-Flasks,  Gun  materials  and  Sporting  Goods  of  every 
description  at  very  low  prices.  Send  stamp  for  a  Price-list. 

YVe  send  goods  by  Express,  C.O.D.,  with  privilege  to  ex¬ 
amine  before  paying  the  bill.  Army  Guns  and  Revolvers 
bought  or  traded  for.  Address  .7.  II.  JOHNSTON, 

Great  Western  Gun  Works,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Whitney’s  Ueat’s-Foot  Harness  Soap. 

(STEAM  REFINED.) 

It  Oils,  Blacks.  Polishes,  and  Soaps  at  the 
same  time.  For  Sale  by  Harness-Makers, 
Grocers,  and  Druggists  everywhere.  Manu¬ 
factured  by 

G.  F.  WHITNEY  &  CO.,  Lexington,  Mass. 

Easily  made  with  our  Stencil  and  Ivey- 
Check  Outfit.  Circulars  Free. 
STAFFORD  SITS  CO., 

CG  Fulton  St.,  New  York., 
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BLEES 

NOISELESS, 

LOCK-STITCH 

Sewing  Machine 

Challenges  the  world 
in  perlection  of  work, 
strength  and  beauty  of 
stitch,  durability  of  con¬ 
struction,  and  rapidity  of 
motion.  Call  and  examine. 
Send  lor  Circular.  Agents 
wanted. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

BLEES 

Sewing  Machine  Oo., 

623  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


BARTLETT  &  BROOMER’S  HEMMERS  FORM 


hems  of  any  desired  width.  Hem  the  finest  or  coarsest 
goods,  or  elastic  worsted  cut  bias.  Hem  over  seams.  Fit 
all  first-class  Sewing  Machines.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for 
Circular.  A.  H.  BARTLETT  &'  SON,  Manufacturers, 
Westfield,  N.  Y. 


Iaiaie  Foy’s  Corset  Start  Snorter 


is  superior  to  all 
Corsets  for 
Health,  Comfort 
and  Style. 
Lady  Agents 
wanted  in  all 
Northern  and 
Western  States. 

THE 

PANAMA 

SKELETON 

CORSET. 


Is  not  excelled  for  Summer  wear. 
Arnold  &  Banning,  56  Lispenard-st.,  New  York ; 

D.  B.  Fisk  &  Co.,  Chicago:  Agents  for  the  Supporters. 

HARMON,  BALDWIN  &  FOY. 

Sole  Manufacturers,  New  Haven,  Conn, 


OIL  YOUR  HARNESS. 

)]%■  ORE  S,ASTIi\G  S8ENBFIT  is  de- 

‘llM.  rived  from  one  application  of 

FRANK  MILLER’S 

Harness  Oil  Blacking 

Than  from  three  applications  of  any  kind  of  clear  oil.  This 
assertion  is  justified  by  Thirty  Years’  experience  and 
observation.  Manufactured  by  FRANK  MILLER  &  CO., 
13  and  20  Cedar-street,  New  York. 


INVALIDS’ 

TRAVELING  CHAIRS, 

FROM  $15  to  $10, 

FOR  IN  ANI)  OUT-DOOR  USE. 

Any  one  having  use  of  the  hands 
can  propel  and  guide  one. 

Having  no  use  of  the  hands,  any 
child  of  five  years  can  push  a  grown 
person  about. 

Invalids’  Carriages  to  order. 
Patent  Sedan  Cakrying-Ciiaies. 

State  your  case  and  send  stamp  for 
circular.  STEPHEN  W.  SMITH, 

90  William-street,  New  York. 


JUST  READY, 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  REPORTER, 

For  September  1st; 

Comprising  full  notices  of  our  recent  publications  and  our 
books  in  press,  together  with  a  varied  and  well-prepared 
summary  of  educational  news  topics,  and  several  general 
articles  of  interest  and  value  to  teachers,  and  which  we  shall 
be  glad  to  mail  free  to  those  engaged  in  educational  pursuits. 


Ivison,  Blakcman,  Taylor  &  Co., 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHERS, 

138  &  140  Grand  Street,  New  York. 


W  AMTFn  AGENTS,  everywhere,  to 
vr  S  v  a  &  W/  canvass  for  our  great  DOLLAR 
Paper.  A  fine  $2.9-1  Steel  Engraving  given  to  every  sub¬ 
scriber.  Extraordinary  inducements.  Address 

B.  B.  RUSSELL,  Boston,  Mass. 


CHEAPEST  BOOIC-STORE  in  the  World. 

176.872  New  and  Old  Books  on  hand. 
Catalogues  Nos.  23  to  26.  free.  Send  stamp. 

LEGfiAT  BROTHERS, 

3  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 


FIRST  MORTGAGE  SINKING  FUND 

LAND  GRANT  BONDS 

OF  TIIE 

St,  Joseph  and  Denver  City  Railroad  Company, 

WESTERN  IDWISIOIN'. 


The  St.  Joseph  and  Denver  City  Railroad  Company,  having  successfully  built  and  equipped  the  Eastern  Division  of  its 
road,  extending  from  the  City  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  to  the  City  of  Marysville,  Kansas,  a  distance  of  112  miles,  is  now  actively 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  Western  Division  of  this  line  of  railway,  extending  from  Marysville,  Kansas,  to  a  junction 
with  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  at  Fort  Kearney  Station,  a  distance,  including  side  tracks,  of  170  miles. 

For  the  purpose  of  building  and  equipping  this  road,  the  Company  have  executed  and  delivered  to  the  Farmers’  Loan 
and  Trust  Company,  in  trust,  $5,500,000  of  First  Mortgage  Sinking  Fund  Land  Grant  Railroad  Bonds,  in  denominations  of 
$1,000,  $500,  and  $100,  to  be  countersigned  and  issued  only  in  conformity  with  the  Mortgage  Deed,  which  is; 

First— For  easli. 

Second— A  limited  amount  for  iron  and  material.  The  casli  is  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Company  in  trust,  and  can  he 
drawn  out  only  in  payment  for  fully  completed  road,  in  sections  of  ten  (10)  miles  each,  at  the  rate  of  $16,000  or  $22,000  per 
mile,  respective])',  until  the  entire  completion  of  the  road,  when  the  balance  of  flic  loan  will  be  paid  over  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Company  for  equipment  purposes. 

The  iron,  the  equal  of  gold,  and  materials  are  brought  under  the  subjection  of  the  mortgage,  made  to  secure  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  tlie  bonds. 

To  secure  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  principal  of  these  bonds,  the  Company  have  made  a  first  and  only  mortgage 
on  their  Western  Division  Road,  completed  and  to  he  completed,  from  Marysville  to  Kearney  Station,  at  a  junction  witli 
the  Union  Pacific  Road,  a  distance  of  160  miles, with  10  miles  side  tracks,  making  a  total  distance  of  170  miles,  including  roll¬ 
ing  stock,  motive  power,  depots,  machine-shops,  telegraphs,  equipments  of  every  description,  rights  of  way,  franchises,  casli 
on  deposit  in  any  bank  or  trust  company,  and  lands  lying  twenty  miles  on  either  side  ot  the  railroad,  granted  to  the  Com¬ 
pany  by  tlie  United  States  Government,  amounting  to  1,500,000  acres,  and  real  and  personal  property  of  every  description 
which  the  Company  now  own,  or  may  hereafter  possess,  lying  between  Marysville  and  Kearney,  and  equipments  appertain¬ 
ing  to  this  Division  of  the  Company’s  Road. 

This  entire  property  is  mortgaged  to  tlie  Farmers’  Loan  and  Trust  Company  of  tlie  City  of  New  York,  as  trustees.  The 
mortgage  is  dated  May  11, 1870,  and  under  it,  and  as  their  security,  these  bonds  are  issued. 

The  bonds  are  now  ready  for  sale  and  delivery  through  tlie  undersigned.  Holders  and  parties  desiring  to  purchase  will 
recognize  that  they  can  do-so  with  perfect  safety,  as  their  value  is  always  represented,  either  by  lands  equal  in  value,  and  a 
completed  and  equipped  road— iron  or  casli  in  trust  company.  Tlie  mortgage  expressly  covers  casli  on  deposit  in  bank  or 
trust  company. 

The  undersigned  are  authorized  to  announce  tlie  decision  of  tlie  Company  to  sell  their  lands  on  tlie  line  of  tlie  road. 

Under  tlie  mortgage  deed  given  to  secure  these  bonds,  no  land  can  be  sold  at  a  less  price  than  $4  per  acre. 

The  lands  being  mortgaged  to  secure  Hie  payment  of  these  bonds,  this  lien  on  any  portion  of  the  land  can  only  be  re¬ 
moved  by  paying  to  tlie  trustees,  as  mortgagees,  tlie  full  amount  of  tlie  purchase  money  of  any  land  sales. 

The  fund  is  applied  as  follows ; 

First— To  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  tlie  bonds  during  tlie  construction  of  tlie  road,  and,  if  necessary,  the  space  of 
four  (4)  years 

Second — To  tlie  payment  of  tlie  principal  of  the  bonds. 

The  payment  of  the  principal  before  maturity  is  not  compulsory  to  the  holder  of  tlie  bonds,  but  should  holders  desira 
to  sell,  the  trustees  are  authorized  to  purchase,  but  not  over  a  premium  of  fifteen  per  cent. 

Every  bond  purchased  under  this  authority  is  Immediately  canceled. 

If  tlie  bonds  can  not  be  bought  at  one  hundred  and  fifteen,  tlie  trustees  are  authorized  to  invest  the  proceeds  of  land 
sales  ill  the  bonds  of  the  United  States,  States  of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Illinois,  and  hold  the  same  as  a  sinking 
fund  for  the  redemption  of  these  bonds  at  maturity. 

Tlie  following  banking  corporations  of  the  City  of  New  York  are  designated  depositaries  of  this  loan: 

Farmers’  Loan  and  Trust  Company. 

United  States  Trust  Company. 

Union  Trust  Company. 

Manhattan  Company. 

Tlie  bonds  have  thirty  years  to  run  from  May  14, 1870,  payable  in  gold,  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

They  bear  interest  at  tlie  rate  of  eight  (8)  per  cent  per  annum,  payable  in  GOLD,  free  of  tax,  semi-annually,  on  the  15tli 
days  of  February  and  Augiftt,  in  New  York,  London,  or  Frankfort  O.  M.,  at  tlie  option  of  tlie  holder,  without  notice,  and  in 
the  currency  of  the  country  in  which  the  coupon  is  presented. 

The  equivalent  of  currency  is  at  a  uniform  rate  of  exchange,  and  is  expressed  in  the  coupon. 

They  are  coupon  bonds,  but  may  be  registered  in  tlie  owner’s  name  witli  the  coupons  on,  or  they  can  be  converted  into 
a  registered  bond  by  the  surrender  of  tlie  coupons  and  the  interest  paid  to  tlie  registered  owner  at  any  of  tlie  three  points 
where  the  coupons  arc  payable. 

Tills  consolidated  mortgage  is  at  tlie  rate  of  $15,000  per  mile  of  road,  and  $2  per  acre  of  land. 

Tlie  bonds  are  offered  for  tlie  present  at  97%  and  accrued  interest,  in  currency,  witli  tlie  reserved  right  to  advance  tlie 
price  without  notice. 

All  kinds  of  marketable  securities  will  be  received  at  tlie  current  market  value,  without  commission,  in  payment  of 
this  loan. 

Holders  of  5-20’s,  and  especially  those  who  do  not  desire  to  be  paid  off  by  Hie  Treasury  Department;  can  now  exchange 
their  Governments  for  these  bonds  at  a  rjcod  and  substantial  profit. 

Expressage  relating  to  the  loan  will  be  free. 

Maps,  pamphlets,  and  documents  furbished  on  application. 

It  is  believed  no  loan  can  be  offered  which  rests  oil  a  more  solid  foundation  than  tills  loan  of  tlie  St.  Joseph  and  Denver 
City  Railroad  Company. 

Tlie  most  careful  and  critical  examination  of  tlie  Company’s  lands  by  experienced  parties,  and  the  estimates  of  preju¬ 
diced  persons,  have  placed  their  value  at  not  less  than  $5  per  acre,  while  others  estimate  them  at  a  higher  figure.  The 
offers  which  the  Company  have  received  for  them  fully  justify  the  assertion  that  the  proceeds  of  their  sale  will  pay  off  this 
loan,  and  leave  the  road  free  of  bonded  debt.  These  bonds  are  receivable  at  par  and  accrued  interest,  in  payment  of  any 
lands  sold  under  this  mortgage. 

The  Company,  recognizing  tlie  principle  that  an  element  of  strengtli  in  all  loans  is  tlie  provision  made  for  their  redemp¬ 
tion,  in  making  their  mortgage  a  consolidated  one,  covering  both  road  and  lands,  have  wisely  made  provision  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  this  loan  by  the  sale  of  their  landed  estate,  which  is  not  needed  in  operating  tlie  road,  but  which  was  granted  to 
tlie  Company  by  the  United  States  Government  for  tlie  express  purpose  of  aiding  them  to  construct  and  operate  this  road. 

The  St.  Joseph  and  Denver  City  Railroad  connects  at  St.  Joseph  with  railways  running  direct  to  St.  Louis,  Hannibal, 
and  Toledo  on  the  east,  and  connecting  as  it  will  with  tlie  Union  Pacific  Road  on  tlie  west,  is  a  very  important  link  in  the 
continental  chain  of  railways.  It  also  has  through  railway  connection  with  Chicago.  A  very  large  part  of  ttie  line  is 
graded,  and  track-laying  being  now  far  advanced,  will  continue  rapidly  until  tlie  junction  witli  tlie  Union  Pacific  Road 
is  made. 

YYe  have  been  at  great  expense  in  the  examination  of  this  property  and  the  bonds  and  mortgage,  and  arc  satisfied  tiie 
investments  in  this  loan  will  not  only  be  safe,  but  profitable.  TVe  base  onr  calculations  on  tlie  fact  that  the  First  Mortgage 
Bonds  of  this  Company,  on  the  Eastern  Division,  lately  successfully  placed  by  our  firm  at  97%,  have  advanced  to  102  and 
accrued  interest,  making  them  rule  at  106,  or  nearly  ten  per  cent  advance. 

Under  all  circumstances,  we  unhesitatingly  recommend  them. 


TATOER  &  CO.,  Bankers, 

No,  11  Wsill  Street,  New  "York. 
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HINTS  TO  HORSE-KEEPERS, 

A  COMPLETE 


The  First  Division  of  the 

ST.  PAUL  &  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY 


Offer  for  sale  1,500,000  Acres  of  Land 

Along  tlieir  lines  of  Railroad.  Also,  *31° <0> ~\TC7' LOTS 
In  twenty  flourishing  Towns  and  Railroad  Stations. 

ACTUAL  SETTLERS  can  purchase  on  long  credit  with  7  per  cent  annual  interest.  The  Ponds  of  the  Company 
taken  at  par  on  Cash  Sales.  For  Descriptive  Pamphlets,  Prices,  and  other  information,  apply  to 
General  Office  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  HERMANN  TROTT,  Land  Commissioner. 

Mem. — Attention  is  called  to  Government  lands  on  the  west  end  of  the  Main  Line,  which  can  he  taken  under  the 
Homestead  Law. 


ttlL LOTT’S 

STEEL  PEN8, 

For  sale  to  the  Trade  at  the  KEW  YORK  branch  of  the 
House,  91  John  Street. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS. 

Hen'P.y  Owen,  Agent. 


PARSONS  ON  THE  ROSE. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Propagation,  Culture,  and  History  of 
the  Rose.  Revised  and  newly  electrotyped.  Illustrated. 
By  Samuel  B.  Parsons.  Price  $1.50. 

The  Rose  is  the  only  flower  that  can  be  said  to  have  a  his¬ 
tory.  It  is  popular  now  and  was  so  centuries  ago.  In  his 
work  upon  the  Rose,  Mr.  Parsons  has  gathered  up  the  curi¬ 
ous  legends  concerning  the  flower,  and  gives  us  an  idea  of 
the  esteem  In  which  it  was  held  in  former  times.  A  simple 
garden  classification  has  been  adopted,  and  the  leading  vari¬ 
eties  under  each  class  enumerated  and  briefly  described. 
The  chapters  on  multiplication,  cultivation,  and  training, 
are  very  full,  and  Ihe  work  is  altogether  the  most  complete 
of  any  before  the  public. 


HOW  CROPS  FEED, 

A  Treatise  on  the  Atmosphere,  and  the  Soil  as  related  to 
the  Nutrition  of  Agricultural  Plants.  Illustrated.  By  Prof. 
Samuel  W,  Johnson,  of  Yale  College.  Price,  $2.00. 

The  work  entitled  “  How  Crops  Grow”  has  been  received 
with  very  great  favor,  not  only  in  America,  but  in  Europe. 
It  has  been  republished  in  England  under  the  joint  Editor¬ 
ship  of  Professors  Church  and  Dyer,  of  the  Royal  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  at  Cirencester,, and  a  translation  into  German 
is  soon  to  appear,  at  (lie  instigation  of  Professor  von  Liebig. 
The  author,  therefore,  puts  forth  this  volume— the  com¬ 
panion  and  complement  to  the  former— with  the  hope  that  it 
also  will  be  welcomed  by  those  who  appreciate  the  scientific 
aspects  of  Agriculture,  and  are  persuaded  that  a  true 
Theory  is  the  surest  guide  to  a  successful  Practice. 


HOW  CROPS  GROW. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Chemical  Composition,  structure,  and 
Life  of  the  Plant.  With  numerous  illustrations  and  tables 
of  analyses.  By  Prof.  Samuel  W  .  Johnson,  of 
Yale  College.  Price  $2.00, 

This  book  is  a  guide  to  the  knowledge  of  agricultural 
plants,  their  composition,  their  structure,  and  modes  of  de¬ 
velopment  and  growth;  of  the  complex  organization  of 
plants,  and  the  uses  of  the  parts  ;  the  germination  of  seeds, 
and  file  food  of  plants  obtained  both  from  the  air  and  the 
soil.  Very  full  and  accurate  tables  of  analyses  are  given, 
and  tables  of  the  proportions  existing  between  different 
principles,  oily,  starchy,  or  nitrogenous,  in  the  same  and 
different  plants.  The  hook  is  an  invaluable  one  to  all  real 
students  of  agriculture. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  .JUDT)  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


J^GENTS  WANTED  for  the 

'  Ti?A^SI¥ISSS§©ftS  @F  LIFE. 

By  Dr.  Napheys,  author  of  “  The  Physical  Life  of  Woman." 

It  relates  to  the  male  sex  ;  is  highly  endorsed  by  Bishops 
Scott,  Morris,  Clark,  eminent  Physicians,  etc.  Sold  by  sub¬ 
scription  only.  Price  $2.00.  Address  for  Contents  and  Tes¬ 
timonials,  J.  G.  FERGUS  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FARM  IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINERY. 

The  principles  of  tlieir  construction  and  use  ;  with  sim¬ 
ple  and  practical  explanations  of  the  laws  of  motion  and 
force  as  applied  on  the  farm.  By  John  J.  Thomas. 
With  287  illustrations.  Price  $1.50. 

The  basis  of  this  admirable  -work  was  an  essay  published 
in  1S50,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural 
Society,  which  was  enlarged,  and  in  1854  published  by  the 
Harpers.  It  has  been,  and  remains,  the  only  work  in  which 
the  principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,  namely,  the  mechani¬ 
cal  powers,  and  the  powers  of  water,  wind,  and  heat,  are 
systematically  discussed  as  applied  to  the  operations  of  the 
farm.  This  work  has  now  been  most  carefully  revised  by 
the  author.  It  is  much  enlarged,  and  a  great  part  has  been 
re-written,  while  the  illustrations,  before  abundant,  now 
number  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven.  There  is  not  an  agri¬ 
cultural  writer  that  could  he  named  more  respected  than 
John  J.  Thomas,  or  one  whose  judgment  and  freedom  from 
personal  bias  in  discussing  new  implements  .could  he  more 
implicitly  relied  upon. 


NEW  AMERICAN  FARM  BOOK. 

Originally  by  Richard  L.  Allen.  Revised  and  greatly 
enlarged  by  liewis  F.  Allen8  Price  $2.50. 

Allen’s  American  Farm  Book  has  been  one  of  the  standard 
farmers’  hand-books  for  twenty  years;  it  is  still  a  valuable 
book, but  not  up  to  the  times ;  and  as  its  author, Mr. ILL.  Allen, 
could  not  give  time  to  its  revision,  this  was  undertaken  by 
his  brother,  Hon.  Lewis  F.  Allen,  the  distinguished  farmer 
of  Erie  county,  editor  of  the  American  Shorthorn  IIcrd- 
Book.  The  work  is  greatly  enlarged,  and  full  of  suggestions 
from  the  rich  experience  of  its  editor  and  reviser,  and  is 
called  the  New  American  Farm  Book. 

PRACTICAL  FLORICULTURE, 

A  guide  to  the  successful  propagation  and  cultivation  of 
Florists’  Plants.  By  Peter  Henderson,  author  of  “  Gar¬ 
dening  for  Profit.”  Beautifully  illustrated.  Price  $1.50. 

Certainly  the  most  practical  and  desirable  work  that  has 
ever  been  published  on  this  subject.  We  are  selling  them 
rapidly.  Some  no  doubt  will  say  that  it  exposes  the  “  se¬ 
crets  ”  of  the  Trade  too  freely,  and  that  it  will  make  Garden¬ 
ers  and  Propagators  so  plenty  that  our  occupation,  like 
Othello’s,  will  he  gone.— H.  A.  Dueer,  Seedsman,  Pliila.,  Pa. 

Full  to  overflowing  with  valuable  information. 

Francis  Richardson,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Thoroughly  practical,  yet  readable  as  a  novel.— N.  Y.  Sun. 

Just  the  work  for  the  young  Florist  or  Amateur,  as  it  tells 
hiiYi  clearly  there  is  no  such  thing  as  failure,  if  its  simple 
teachings  are  followed. 

Galvin  &  Geraotity,  Florists,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Either  of  the  above  hooks  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  C0.}  345  Broadway,  New  York. 


MANUAL  FOR  HORSEMEN. 

BY  THE  LATE  HENRY  WILLIAM  HERBERT. 

(FRANK  FORESTER.) 

Beautifully  Illustrated. 

HOW  TO  BREED  A  HORSE.— 

CHOICE  OF  STALLION. — National  Value  of  the  Horse— 
The  best  class  of  Horses  the  cheapest  for  all  purposes — 
What  constitutes  excellence— Blood :  what  it  gives; 
should  be  ou  the  side  of  the  Sire— Breed  up,  not  down — 
Diseases  and  Defects  Hereditary— General  Rules. 

CHOICE  OF  THE  MARE. — Size,  Symmetry  and  Sound¬ 
ness  more  important  than  Blood— Points  of  the  Brood 
Mare— Diseases  Hereditary — Condition  of  the  Mare  — 
Should  have  moderate  work  when  with  Foal— Food  and 
care  during  gestation  — Health  and  temper. 

MUTUAL  ADAPTATION  OF  SIRE  AND  DAM.-First 
consideration  ill  Improvement  of  “  cold”  Blood — Rela¬ 
tive  size  of  Sire  and  Dam— Defects  in  either  Parent- 
How  Remedied  in  Progeny— Bloods  which  “hit.” 

CANADIAN  BLOOD.  —  The  Canadian  originally  the 
French  Norman— Characteristics— Hardihood— Speed — 
Mode  of  Improvement— Crossing  with  Thorough-breds. 

NORMAN  BLOOD. — Origin  and  History  of  the  Percheron 
Norman— A  pure  race— Characteristics  and  Points. 

MODERN  ARAB  BLOOD.— English  and  American  Thor¬ 
ough-breds  derived  from  Oriental  Blood  —  are  now 
superior  to  the  Modern  Arabs — Nolan  Arab. 

PONIES  —  DIFFERENT  BREEDS, 

CHARACTERISTICS  AND  UTILITY.— Origin-Different 
Breeds— Shetlands  and  Scots— Galloways  and  Narragau- 
setts— Mustangs  and  Indians— Profit  of  raising  Ponies. 

HOW  TO  BREED  MULES. 

Value  of  Mules— Tlieir  History  and  Natural  History- 
Tile  Mule  and  Ilinney— ' Thorough-blood  wasted  in  the 
Dam  for  Mules— The  Mule  in  the  United  States— Large 
size  not  Desirable— Varieties  of  the  Ass— The  kind  of 
Mares  to  be  selected. 

HOW  TO  BUY  A  HORSE. 

Of  whom  to  Buy  it— Extraordinary  Cheapness  and  Ex¬ 
traordinary  Excellence  not  consistent  with  each  other— 
Points  to  he  regarded— How  to  Examine  the  Eve— Broken 
Wind— Roaring— Wliistling— Broken  Knees— To  examine 
tile  Legs— Splents— Damaged  Back  Sinews— Spavins— 
Ringbones— Curbs— How  to  tell  the  Age  of  a  Horse. 

HOW  TO  FEED  A  HORSE. 

Consequences  of  Improper  Feeding— Different  Food  for 
different  conditions— Food  for  the  Brood  Mare— for  the 
Foal— For  Working  Horses— Green  Food— Carrots— Corn 
—Feeding  Horses  in  Training— While  Travelling— Sum¬ 
mering  Horses— The  Best  Method— Management  of  Om¬ 
nibus  Horses  in  New  York. 

HOW  TO  STABLE  AND  GROOM  A 

HORSE.— Requisites  for  a  good  Stable— The  economy  of 
Proper  Arrangements— Ventilation— Grooming;  its  ne¬ 
cessity  for  all  descriptions  of  Horses— How  Performed— 
Clothing— Treatment  when  brought  in  Horn  Work. 

HOW  TO  BREAK,  AND  USE  A 

HORSE.— What  is  required  in  a  well-broken  Horse— His 
education  should  commence  when  a  Colt— Bitting— Put¬ 
ting  in  Harness^-IIow  to  Use  a  Horse— Travelling— Work¬ 
ing— Pleasure  Horses— Punishment. 

HOW  TO  PHYSIC  A  HORSE  — 

SIMPLE  REMEDIES  FOR  SIMPLE  AILMENTS.-Causes 
of  Ailments— Medicines  to  he  given  only  by  the  order  of 
the  Master— Depletion  and  Purging— Spasmodic  Colic- 
Inflammation  of  the  Bowels— Inflammation  of  the  Lungs 
—How  to  Bleed— Balls  and  Purgatives— Costiveuess— 
Cougli— Bronchitis— Distemper— Worms— Diseases  of  the 
Feet— Scratches— Thrush— Broken  Knees. 

FARRIERY,  ETC. 

Castration  —  Docking  and  Nicking  —  Blood-letting  — 
Treatment  of  Strains  and  Wounds— Galls  of  the  Skin- 
Cracked  Heels— Clipping  and  Singeing— Administering 
Medicines— Diseases  of  the  Feet. 

HOW  TO  SHOE  A  HORSE. 

Unskillful  Shoers— Anatomy  of  the  Food  Illustrated— 
Tile  Foot  of  a  Colt— Preparation  of  the  Foot— Remov  ing 
the  Old  Shoe— Paring  the  Foot— The  Shoe— Fitting  the 
Shoe— Nailing— Number  of  Nails— Diseases  of  the  Foot. 

BAUCHER’S  METHOD  OF  TRAIN- 

ING  HORSES.— "What  Constitutes  a  Well-trained  Horse— 
To  make  him  come  at  your  call— The  Philosophy  of 
Training— Flexions  of  the  Jaw — Flexions  of  the  Neck — 
Flexions  of  the  Croup— Backing— The  Paces— Leaping. 

HOW  TO  RIDE  A  HORSE. 

The  Saddle— The  Girths— The  Stirrups— Saddle-Cloths — 
The  Crupper— The  Martingale  — The  Bridle— Spurs— 
Mounting  and  Dismounting— The'  Seat— The  Hands— 
The  Legs— The  Paces— Hints  for  Special  Cases— The  Art 
of  Falling— Riding  witli  Ladies. 

LADIES’  RIDING— WRITTEN  BY 

A  LADY.— Learning  toRide— The  Side-saddle— The  Girths 
—The  Stirrup— The  Bridle— Tlie  Martingale— The  Bit — 
The  Dress— Mounting  and  Dismounting— The  Position— 
The  Hands— The  Leg  and  Whip— Accidents. 

HOW  TO  DRIVE  A  HORSE. 

The  Alt  of  Driving— Pleasure  Driving— How  to  noldthe 
Reins— Driving  a  Pair— Four-in-hand  Driving— Driving 
Working  Horses— Plowing — Three-a-breast. 

RAREY’S  SYSTEM  OF  IIORSE- 

TAMING.— Rarey’s  System  a  New  Discovery— Previous- 
System— Principles  of  this  System  — Instructions  for 
practicing  Rarey’s  Method — To  Stable  the  Horse— To 
Approacli  the  Horse— Tying  up  the  Leg— Laying  the 
Horse  Down— Finale— Vices  and  Bad  Habits— Rearing — 
Kicking— Baulking— Pulling  on  the  Halter— Shying. 

VETERINARY  HOMCEOPATIIY. 

Principles  of  the  System— Table  of  Remedies— General 
Directions— Treatment  of  a  Sick  Animal— Diet— Reme¬ 
dies  for  Specific  Cases— Glossary  of  Diseases. 

12mo.  435  p.— Sent  by  mail  post-paid.  $1.75. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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HARRIS  ON  TOR  PIG. 

Breeding,  Rearing,  Management, 

AND 

Improvement. 

With  Numerous  Illustrations. 

By  JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

OP  MORETON  FARM,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

NOTICES  ET  THE  PRESS. 

To  say  tliat  this  work  on  the  pig  is  by  Joseph  Ilarris, 
that  genial  philosopher-farmer  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who 
writes  the  “  Walks  and  Talks  upon  the  Farm  ”  in  the 
Agriculturist,  is  to  insure  for  his  hook  at  once  a  large 
circle  of  delighted  readers.  He  is  just  the  man  to  lay 
down  the  gospel  for  the  raising  of  pigs  or  any  other  do¬ 
mestic  animal.  If  all  breeders  and  farmers  would  follow 
Mr.  Harris’s  directions,  pork  would  he  a  very  different 
article  of  food  from  what  it  is  now,  and  could  he  eaten 
without  any  fears  of  the  trichina. 

[Springfield  Republican. 

The  author  discusses  the  pig— for  he  takes  exception 
to  the  word  hog  as  applied  to  the  domesticated  animal— 
with  a  view  of  showing  how  the  most  pork  and  lard  can 
be  produced  from  the  smallest  amount  of  feed,  ne  gives 
elaborate  descriptions  of  the  different  breeds  of  swine, 
showing  tlie  peculiarities  of  each,  and  the  relative  ad¬ 
vantages  to  the  producer. — [Prairie  Farmer  (Chicago). 

The  pig  is  doubtless  one  of  the  most  valuable  animals 
that  a  farmer  can  raise,  and  it  is  the  laudable  purpose  of 
Mr.  Harris  to  tell  farmers  how  to  treat  their  pigs  so  as  to 
get  the  most  profit  from  them,  and  what  kind  of  pigs  are 
best. — [Daily  Evening  Traveller  (Boston). 

It  treats  of  breeding,  rearing,  managing,  and  improv¬ 
ing  swine ;  and  what  Mr.  Ilarris  don’t  know  on  these 
topics,  is  hardly  worth  knowing  at  all.  The  hook  is  fully 
illustrated,  and  is  very  valuable  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  this  branch  of  stock-raising. 

[Lowell  (Mass.)  Daily  Courier. 

The  author  is  a  practical  farmer,  and  has  gathered  the 
results  of  many  experiments  besides  his  own.  The  hook 
is  amply  illustrated. 

[RepxMican  Statesman  (Concord,  N.  II.). 

Almost  everything  a  farmer  wants  to  know  about  the 
breeding,  keeping,  and  fattening  of  pigs,  is  here  put 
down  in  plain,  common  sense,  and  is  mainly  the  result 
of  the  writer’s  own  management. — [Maine  Farmer. 

This  is  an  interesting,  valuable,  and  a  much-needed 
Treatise  on  an  important  department  of  rural  economy. 
It  contains  about  56  illustrations  of  pigs,  piggeries, 
troughs,  etc.  We  are  heartily  glad  our  old  friend  Harris 
was  persuaded  to  prepare  this  useful  Manual  on  the  Pig- 
breeds,  breeding,  feeding,  etc.,  comprising  what  farmers 
need  know  respecting  this  department  of  husbandry. 

[Boston  Cultivator. 

This  little  hook  is  profusely  illustrated,  and  contains 
information  in  abundance,  which  every  farmer  ought  to 
possess. — [Weeldy  Mall  (St.  Louis). 

Here  is  a  bool?  written  by  a  practical  farmer,  who  has 
brought  to  the  aid  of  his  own  targe  experience  and  ob¬ 
servation  the  most  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
science  of  breeding,  and,  as  might  reasonably  be  ex¬ 
pected,  we  have  from  his  pen  the  best  book  on  the  Pig 
ever  written.— [Western  Stock  Journal. 

Price,  Post-paid,  SI. 50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


AMERICAN  CATTLE: 


THEIR 

HISTORY,  BREEDING-, 

AND 

MANAGEMENT. 

By  Lewis  F.  Allen, 

|  Late  President  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society ,  editor 

“  American  Shorthorn  Herd  Book,"  author  “  Rural 
Architecture ,”  etc.,  etc . 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

We  consider  this  the  most  valuable  work  that  has 
recently  been  issued  from  the  American  press.  It  em¬ 
braces  ail  brandies  of  the  important  subject,  and  tills  a 
vacancy  in  our  agricultural  literature  for  which  work  the 
author  by  his  many  years’  experience  and  observation  was 

eminently  fitted . It  ought  to  he  in  the  hands  of  every 

owner  of  cattle  ;  and  the  country,  as  well  as  individuals, 
would  soon  be  much  richer  for  its  teachings. 

Journal  of  Agriculture  (St.  Louis). 

The  large  experience  of  the  author  in  improving  the 
character  of  American  herds  adds  to  the  weight  of  his 
observations,  and  has  enabled  him  to  produce  a  work 
which  will  at  once  make  good  its  claims,  as  a  standard 
authority  on  the  subject.  An  excellent  feature  of  this 
volume  is  its  orderly,  methodical  arrangement ;  condens¬ 
ing  a  great  variety  of  information  into  a  comparatively 
small  compass,  and  enabling  the  reader  to  find  the  point 
on  which  he  is  seeking  light,  without  wasting  his  time 
in  turning  over  the  leaves.  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

This  will  rank  among  the  standard  works  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  will  he  considered  indispensable  by  every  breed¬ 
er  of  live-stock.  Practical  Farmer  (Phila). 

Wc  think  it  is  the  most  complete  work  upon  neat- 
stock  that  we  have  seen ;  embodying  as  it  does  a  vast 
amount  of  research  and  careful  study  and  observation. 

Wisconsin  Farmer.  j 

His  history  of  cattle  in  general  and  of  the  individual 
breeds  in  particular,  which  occupies  the  first  180  pages 
of  the  volume,  is  written  with  much  of  the  grace  and 
charm  of  an  Allison  or  a  Macauley.  His  description  of 
the  leading  breeds  is  ilinstrated  by  cuts  of  a  bull,  a  cow, 
and  a  fat  ox,  of  eacli  race.  The  next  one  hundred  pages 
are  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Breeding.  This  is  followed 
by  chapters  oil  Beef  Cattle,  Working  Oxen,  Milch  Cows, 
Cattle  Food,  Diseases,  etc.  The  arrangement,  illustra¬ 
tions,  analytical  index,  etc.,  of  the  work  are  in  the  best 
style  of  modern  hook-making. 

New  England  Farmer. 

The  work  is  one  that  has  long  been  needed,  as  it  takes 
the  place  of  the  foreign  books  of  like  nature  to  whicli 
our  farmers  have  been  obliged  to  refer,  and  furnishes  in 
a  compact  and  well-arranged  volume  all  they  desire  upon 
this  important  subject.  Maine  Farmer. 

Whatever  works  the  stock  farmer  may  already  have,  he 
cannot  afford  to  do  without  this.  Ohio  Fanner. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  treatises  within  our  knowledge, 
and  contains  information  sound  and  sensible,  on  every 
page.  The  People,  ( Concord,  N.  II.) 

The  object  of  the  work,  as  stated  by  the  author  in  his 
preface,  “  is  not  only  to  give  a  historical  account  of  the 
Bovine  race,  to  suggest  to  our  farmers  and  cattle  breeders 
the  host  methods  of  their  production  and  management, 
but  to  exalt  and  ennoble  its  pursuit  to  the  dignity  to  which 
it  is  entitled,  in  the  various  departments  of  American 
agriculture.”  From  the  little  examination  we  have  been 
able  to  give  it,  we  can  not  recommend  it  too  highly. 

Canada  Farmer. 

Considering  that  there  are  some  ten  millions  milch  cows 
in  the  United  States,  and  nearly  a  thousand  millions  of 
dollars  invested  in  cattle,  the  magnitude  of  this  interest 
demands  that  the  bes.t  skilled  talent  he  devoted  to  the 
improvement  of  the  various  breeds,  and  the  investigation 
of  the  best  method  of  so  caring  for  the  animals,  as  to  gain 
the  greatest  profit  from  them.  This  volume  will  give  the 
farmer  just  the  instruction  which  he  wants. 

N.  Y.  Independent. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $3.50. 

ORANGE  .TTJmj  &  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 


GARDENING  FOR  THE  SOUTH; 


OR,  HOW  TO  GROW 

VEGETABLES  AMD  FRUITS. 

BY  THE  LATE 

WILLIAM  N.  WHITE, 

OF  ATHENS,  GA. 

WITH  ADDITIONS  BY  MR.  J.  VAN  BUltEN,  AND 
DR.  JAS.  CAMAK. 

REVISED  AND  NEWLY  STEREOTYPED. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

Though  entitled  “Gardening  for  the  South,”  the  work 
is  one  the  utility  of  which  is  not  restricted  to  the  South. 
It  is  an  admirable  treatise  on  gardening  in  general,  and 
will  rank  among  the  most  useful  horticultural  works  of 
the  present  day.  Horticultural  operations  are  clearly  ex¬ 
plained,  and  more  in  detail  than  is  usual  in  works  of  this 
kind.  To  those  living  in  the  warmer  portions  of  the 
Union,  the  work  will  he  especially  valuable,  as  it  gives 
the  varieties  of  vegetables  and  fruits  adapted  to  the  cli¬ 
mate  and  the  modes  of  culture  which  it  is  necessary  to 
follow. 

CONTENTS. 

Chapter  I. — Formation  and  Management  of  Gardens  in 
General. 

Chapter  II. — Soils — Their  Characteristics. 

Chapter  III. — The  Improvement  of  the  Soil. 

Chapter  IV. — Manures. 

Chapter  V. — Manures — Their  Sources  and  Preparation. 
Chapter  VI.— Rotation  of  Crops. 

Chapter  VH. — not-beds,  Cold  Frames,  and  Pits. 
Chapter  VIII  — Garden  Implements. 

Chapter  IX. —  Propagation  of  Plants. 

Chapter  X. — Budding  and  Grafting. 

Chapter  XI. — Pruning  and  Training. 

Chapter  XII. — Transplanting. 

Chapter  XIII.— Mulching,  Shading,  and  Watering. 
Chapter  XIV. — Protection  from  Frost. 

Chapter  XV.— Insects  and  Vermin. 

Chapter  XVI. — Vegetables  —  Description  and  Culture. 
Chapter  XVII. — Fruits — Varieties  and  Culture. 

SENT  POST-PAID . PRICE  $2.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  GO., 
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ANOTHER  GREAT 


REDUCTION 


IN 


TEAS. 


GREAT  SAVING  TO  CONSUMERS 

BY  GETTING  TJP  CLUBS. 

And  remunerative  to  Club  Organizers. 

THE 

Great  American  Tea 

COMPANY 

Have  received  a  full  assortment  of 

N  E  W-C  R  O  P 


TEAS 


and  many  more  arriving,  with  which  to  supply  their  cus¬ 
tomers  in  all  cases,  and  have  again 

REDUCED  THE  PRICES' OF  ALL  THEIR  TEAS 
to  the  lowest  point,  GOODS  WARRANTED  TO  GIVE 
SATISFACTION  in  all  cases  at  the  following 

GIST  OP  PRICES  ; 

OOLONG,  (Black)  50,  00,  70,  best  80c.  per  lb. 

MIXED,  (Green  and  Black)  50,  00,  70,  best  80c.  per  lb. 
JAPAN,  (Uncolored)  80,  00,  $1.00,  best  $1.10  per  lb. 
IMPERIAL.  (Green)  70,80,  00,  $1.00,  $1.10,  best  $1.20  per  lb. 
YOUNG  HYSON,  (Green)  70,  80,  00,  $1.00,  best  $1.15  per  lb. 
GUNPOWDER.  (Green)  $1.20.  best  $1.40  per  11). 

ENGLISH  BREAKFAST,  (Black)  70,80,90,  $1.00,  best  $1.10 
per  lb. 

COFFEES 


ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY,  always  under  our  own 
supervision  and  upon  our  own  premises. 

GROUND^ COFFEE,  15,  20.  25,  30,  best  35c.  per  lb. 

Hotels,  Saloons,  Boarding-House  Keepers  and  Families! 
who  use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize  in  that 
article  bv  using  our  FRENCH  BREAKFAST  AND  DIN¬ 
NER  COFFEE,  which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  25  cts.  pel- 
pound,  and  warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

ROASTED  (Unground),  20,  25,  30,  best  35c.  per  lb. 

GREEN  (Unroasted),  20,  25,  best  30c.  per  lb. 

GETTING  UP  CLUBS. 

Let  each  person  wishing  to  join  in  a  club,  say  how  much 
Tea  or  Coffee  he  wants,  and  select  the  kind  and  price  from 
our  Price-List,  as  published.  Write  the  names,  kinds,  and 
amounts  plainly  on  a  list,  and  when  the  club  is  complete 
send  it  to  us  by  mail,  and  we  will  put  each  party’s  goods  in 
separate  packages,  and  mark  tlie  name  upon  them,  with  the 
cost,  so  there  need  be  no  confusion  in  their  distribution- 
each  party  getting  exactly  what  lie  orders,  and  no  more. 
The  cost  of  transportation,  the  members  of  the  club  can  di¬ 
vide  equitably  among  themselves. 

Tlie  funds  to  pay  for  the  goods  ordered  can  be  sent  by 
drafts  on  New  York,  by  Post-Office  money  orders,  or  by  Ex¬ 
press,  as  may  suit  the  convenience  of  the  club.  Or,  if  the 
amount  ordered  exceeds  thirty  dollars,  we  will,  if  desired, 
send  the  goods  by  Express,  to  “  collect  on  delivery 

Consumers  can  save  5  to  8  profits  by  purchasing  of 

THE 

Great  American  Tea  Comp’y, 

31  &  33  Vesey  Street , 

P.  O.  Box,  5,643.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLE. 


HORSFORD’S  -  SING 

bread  I®!*™ 


TJnequaled  for  making  light  and  nutritious  Bread,  Bis¬ 
cuits,  Pastry, etc.,  and  is  used  and  approved  by  Orange  Judd, 
Esq.,  Editor  of  this  Journal;  Drs.  M .  II.  Henry  and  R.  O.  Dore- 
mtis  ;  Professors  Ott  and  Chandler,. New  York  City;  Profes¬ 
sors  James  V.  Z.  Blaney  and  R.  L.  Rea, Chicago  ;  Dr.  Will.  S. 
Merrill.  Cincinnati. 

WILSON,  LOCKWOOD,  EVERETT  &  CO.,  Gen’I  Agents, 
51  Murray  Street,  New  York. 

LtNI»«r\PE  GAR  DENTING.— Robert  Morris  Cope¬ 
land,  Boston,  has  20  years’  experience,  and  directs  all  kinds 
of  Rural  Improvements.  Send  for  Circular. 


Thea-Hectar 

is  a 

BLACK  TEA 

with 

GREEN  TEA 
FLAVOR, 

and  will 

Suit  all  tastes. 
■Warranted  Satisfactory. 

FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE. 

And  for  sale  Wholesale  only  by  the 

eHEftY  ATLANTIC  &  PACIFIC  TEA  C0., 

P.  O.  Box  5,506.  No.  8  Church  St.,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Thea-Nectar  Circular. 


Equaled  by  none  III  Combined  Merits  of 
Capacity,  Economy,  Durability,  Sim¬ 
plicity,  and  Perfection. 


©HE  PORTABLE  ENGINE, 

Mounted  on  Locomotive  Boiler,  having  flre-box  and  ash-pit 
entirely  surrounded  by  water  space ;  is  set  upon  legs  and 
timbers;  occupies  little  room;  needs  no  brickwork;  is 
suitable  for  use  in  any  place,  whore  a  power,  is  required— 
in  Mills,  Shops,  Foundries  or  Printing-Rooms,  or  in  Stock 
Barns,  for  grinding,  cutting,  and  steaming  food  for  stock. 
The  . 

STATIONARY  ENGINE 

Is  complete,  with  Governor ,  Pump,  and  Heater ,  with  con¬ 
nections  fitted.  The  .  .  .  .  .- 


PURITY  AND  HEALTH. 


CARBOLIC  SOAPS 

ANB 

Saponaceous  Compounds 

OF 

Carbolic  and  Cresylic  Acids. 

Disinfectant,  Insect  Destroyer,  Pre¬ 
ventive  of  Fungus,  etc. 

We  have  watched  with  great  interest  the  results  of  vari¬ 
ous  applications  of  these  compounds,  knowing  that  if  suc¬ 
cessful,  they  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  commu¬ 
nity.  By  tests  made  under  our  own  supervision,  and  the  re¬ 
ports  of  careful  observers,  we  believe  it  to  be  established 
that  these  Cresylic  Compounds  are 

1st.  Complete  Disinfectants.— They  not  only  re¬ 
move  all  noxious  odors  from  sinks,  privies,  stables,  etc.,  but 
will  destroy  all  infection  in  clothing,  rooms,  etc.,  washed 
with  their  solution.  Thus,  contagion  from  Small  Pox,  Typhus 
Fever,  Cholera,  and  other  diseases,  may  be  effectually  pre¬ 
vented.  They  are  used  in  the  New  York  and  ether  Hospitals 
for  these  purposes. 

Insect  Destroyers.— An  animal  washed  with 
Carbolic  Soap  will  be  entirely  freed  from  all  vermin.  It 
will  destroy  ticks ’on  sheep,  fleas  on  dogs,  lice  on  cattle  or 
poultry,'  roaches,  ants,  bed-hugs,  etc.,  in  rooms.  It  repels 
flies  from  animals,  and  thus  is  especially  useful  in  case  of 
wounds  or  sores  from  any  cause. 

3d.  Preventive  of  Fungus  Growth  .—On  this 
point  we  ask  for  further  experiment.  We  feel  confident  this 
soap,  properly  applied,  will  prevent  smut  in  wheat,  mildew 
on  Vines,  and  similar  parasitic  growth,  and  trust  that  exper¬ 
imenters  will  furnish  the  result  of  their  trials. 


AGRICULTURAL  ENGINE, 

Supplied  with  Locomotive  Boiler,  having  fire;box  and  ash-pit 
entirely  surrounded  by  water  space ;  is  mounted  on  wheels, 
with  pole  for  attaching  horses  for  moving  from  place  to 
place;  is  suitable  for  Grain  Threshing,  Corn  Shelling, 
Wood  and  Shingle  Sawing,  i Ire. 

Circulars,  with  description  and  prices,  furnished  on  appli¬ 
cation  to 

WOOD,  TABES  So  M0BSE, 

EATON,  MADISON  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 

HEARTH &H0ME, 

issued  Weekly; 

A  Large,  Beautiful,  Highly  Illustrated 
and  very  Valuable  Journal,  of  20  Pages 
— full  of  Reliable,  Instructive,  and  In¬ 


4ib.  Cleaning  Sores,  etc,— For  washing  ulcers  and 
other  foul  sores,  and  preventing  gangrene  in  wounds,  etc., 
Carbolic  Soap  is,  we  believe,  unequaled.  We  know  also  that 
it  lias  been  successful  wherever  used,  for  footrot  in  sheep, 
and  mango,  itch,  ring-worm,  and  other  skin  diseases. 

Desiring  that  our  readers  should  be  benefited  by  the  ex¬ 
tended  introduction  of  what  we  believe  to  be  so  valuable, 
we  have  established  a  general  agency  for  the  sale  of  these 
compounds,  keeping  them  constantly  on  hand,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  fill  orders  at  wholesale  or  retail,  at  the  following 
prices. 

Sbeep  Dip,  for .  Curing  Scab  and  Destroying  Insects 
on  Sheep. 

5  n>  Canisters . $1.25 

10'.“  “  . .  2.25 

50  “  Kegs  ... . ....10.00 

200  “  Bbls. . .35.00 

Proportions  are  1  ft  Dip  to  5  gallons  water  for  5  to  10  Sheep, 
if  they  are  very  large  and  heavily  fleeced.  For  ordinary 
sized  animals,  or  those  recently  shorn,  1  ft  Dip  will  take  8 
to  10  gallon's  water.  The  solution  must  be  graded  according 
to  the  age  and  condition  of  the  animal.  ' 

Cresylic  Ointment,  for  Cure  of  Footrot,  etc.  Iff 
solution  for  killing  Insects,  etc,  on  stock.  In  1  ft  Canisters,  at 
50  cts.;  in  3  ft  Canisters,  $1 ;  in  5  ft  Canisters,  $1.25. 


teresting  Reading  Matter,  Hews,  and 
Miscellany :  just  suited  to  tlie  Wants 
and  Wishes  of  every  Family  —  every 
Man,  Woman,  and  Child  in  America — 
whether  living  in  City  or  Country. 

Terms  : 


©nc  Copy,  One  Year,  - 
Four  Copies,  ©nc  Year, 
Ten  or  more  Copies,  - 
Single  Numbers,  -  - 


-  $s,e®. 

-  $2,75  each, 

-  $2.5®  each. 
8  cents  each. 


One  copy  each  of  Hearth  and  Home 
and  American  Agriculturist  will  he  sent 
one  year  for  $4. 

ORANGE  JUDD  So  CO.,  Publishers, 


245  Broadway',  New  York. 


Carbolic  disinfecting  Soap.— In  tablets  for  con¬ 
venient  use  in  washing  Horses,  Dogs,  Pigs,  etc,  destroying 
Insects  of  all  kinds,  protecting  from  Flies,  curative  of  Sores, 
Scratches,  aud  Chafes  of  all  kinds.  In  boxes,  3  doz.  tablets, 
$3.60;  in  boxes  of  1  ft  bars,  10  each,  $4.00. 

Carbolic  Plant  Protector.— To  be  used  as  a  wash 
for  Plants,  Trees,  etc. ;  to  destroy  and  prevent  the  liarbor¬ 
ing  of  Insects.  In  1  ft.  Canisters,  at  50  cts. ;  in  5  ft.  Canis¬ 
ters,  at  $1.25;  in  10  lb.  Canisters,  at  $2.25. 

Granulated  Carbolic  Disinfecting  Powder.— 

It  removes  noxious  odors  from  Stables,  Poultry-houses, 
Cellars,  Sewers,  Water-closets,  etc,  and  prevents,  in  a  great 
degree,  infection  from  contagious  diseases.  It  is  specially 
well  adapted  for  household  use,  to  purify  the  air  and  pre¬ 
serve  health.  In  1  ft.  boxes,  25  cts. ;  in  5  ft-  boxes,  $1 ;  in  10 
ft.  boxes,  $1.50. 

Carbolic  Laundry  Soap,  for  the  Laundry,  etc.;  60  ft 
boxes,  14  cts.  per  ft.  21  ft  boxes,  and  in  10  paper  boxes  con¬ 
taining  6  fts.  each,  packed  in  a  case,  15  cts.  per  ft. 

Carbolic  Toilet  Soap,  perfumed,  two  sizes,  $2 
and  $4  per  dozen,  in  boxes  of  3  dozen  each. 

Carbolic  Bath  Soap,  $1.50  per  dozen.  In  boxes  of  3 
dozen  each. 

Address  orders  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  &.  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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CONTENTS ; 


THE  PRACTICAL 

POULTRY  KEEPER. 

A  Complete  and  Standard  Guide  to  the 

MANAGEMENT  OF1  POULTRY, 

FOR  DOMESTIC  USE,  THE  MARKETS,  OR  EXHIBITION, 
Bis-A-urn  i  ’  i :  i  .a-.'v  ri ,  i  /i  ist  1  i  i  >. 

By  L.  WRIGHT. 


CONTENTS : 


SECTION  I. 

The  General  Management  op  Do¬ 
mestic  Poultry  with  a  View 
to  Profit. 

Chapter  I. — Houses  and  Runs ;  and  the 
appliances  necessary  to  keeping 
Poultry  ivith  success. 

Chapter  II. — On  the  System  of  Opera- 

tions  and  the  Selection  of  Stock.  ' /£n^k 

Chapter  HI. — The  Feeding  and  General  / 
Management  of  adult  Fowls.  ' 

Chapter  IY. — Incubation. 

Chapter  Y.— The  Rearing  and  Fatten 
ing  of  Chickens. 

Chapter  YI,—  Diseases  of  ronltry. 

SECTION  It. 

The  Breeding  and  Exhibition  of 
Prize  Poultry. 

Chatter  YII. — Yards  and  Accommoda¬ 
tion  adapted  for  Breeding  Prize 
Poultry. 

Chapter  Ytll. — On  the  Scientific  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Breeding,  and  the  effects 
of  crossing. 

Chapter  IX.— On  the  Practical  .Selec¬ 
tion  and  care  of  Breeding  Stock,  and 
the  Rearing  of  Chickens  for  Exhibi¬ 
tion. 

Chapter  X. — On  “  Condition,”  and  the 
Preparation  of  Fowls  for  Exhibition ; 
and  various  other  matters  connected 
with  Shows. 

SE  JTION  III. 

Different  Breeds  of  Fowls  ;  their 

Characteristic  Points,  with  a  Com¬ 
parison  of  their  Merits  and  Prin¬ 
cipal  Defects. 

Chapter  XI. — Cochin  Chinas  or  Sliang- 
haes. 


Chapter  XTI. — Brahma  Pootras. 
Chapter  XIII. —Malays. 

Chapter  XIV. — Game. 

Chapter  XV.— Dorkings. 

Chapter  XVI.— Spanish. 

Chapter  XVII.— Hambnrghs. 

Chapter  XVIII. — Polands. 

Chapter  XIX. — French  Breeds. 
Chapter  XX. — Bantams. 

Chapter  XXI. — The  “  Various”  Class, 

SECTION  IV. 

Turkeys,  Ornamental  Poultry,  and 
Water  Fowl. 

Chapter  XXII. — Turkeys,  Guinea-fowl, 
Pea-fowl. 

Chapter  XXII  f. — Pheasants. 

Chapter  XXIV. — Water  Fowl. 

SECTION  V. 

The  Hatching  and  Rearing  of 
Chickens  Artificially. 

Chapter  XXV. — The  Incubator  and  its 
Management. 

Chapter  XXVI.  —  Hearing  Chickens 
Artificially. 

SECTION  VI. 

The  Breeding  and  Management  of 
Poultry  upon  a  Large  Scale. 

Chapter  XXVII. — Separate  Establish¬ 
ments  for  Rearing  Poultry.  Ponltry 
on  the  Farm.  Conclusion, 


Price,  Post-paid,  92.00. 


ORANGE  =TTJDX>  Sc  COMPANY,  Broadway,  New  Y  ork. 

TEGETMEIEE’S  POTJLTBT  BOOK. 

THE  BREEDING  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  POULTRY,  THEIR  QUALITIES  AND  CHARACTERISTICS. 

To  which  is  added  “The  Standard  of  Excellence  in  Exhibition  Birds.” — Authorized  by  the  Poultry  Club. 

By  W.  B.  TEGETMEIER,  F.  Z.  S. 

English.  Edition,  8  VO«  With  colored  Illustrations  by  Harrison  Weir,  and  numerous  engravings  on  wood.  Price,  Post-paid,  $9.00. 

■"SAUNDERS’  DOMESTIC" POULTRYT 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE' 

PREFERABLE  breeds  of  farm- yard  poultry,  their  history 
AND  LEADING  CHARACTERISTICS. 

With  complete  instructions  for  breeding  and  fattening,  and  preparing  for  exhibition  at  Poultry 
Shows,  etc.,  derived  from  the  author’s  experience  and  observation. 

By  SIMON  M.  SAUNDERS. 

FULLY  ILLUSTRATED.  Price,  Post-paid,  paper  covers,  40  cents ;  cloth,  75  cents. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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INVEWOMENT  SECURITIES. 

Jay  Cooke  <fc  Co.  are  now  selling,  and  recom¬ 
mend  as  a  profitable  and  safe  investment  for  all 
classes,  the  1'irst  Mortgage  7-30  Gold  Bonds  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  They 
have  30  years  to  run,  bear  Seven  and  Three-Tenths 
per  cent  gold  interest  (more  than  8  per  cent  cur¬ 
rency),  and  arc  secured  by  first  and  only  mortgage 
ON  THE  ENTIRE  ROAD  AND  ITS  EQUIPMENTS,  and 
also,  as  fast  as  the  Road  is  completed,  on  23,000 
Acres  of  Land  to  every  mile  of  track,  or  500  acres 
for  each  SI,  000  Bond.  They  are  exempt  from  U. 
S.  tax;  principal  and  interest  are  payable  in  gold. 
Denominations :  Coupons,  $100  to  $1,000 ;  Regis¬ 
tered,  $100  to  $10,000. 

Northern  Pacilie  7-30s  are  at  all  times  receiv¬ 
able,  at  ten  per  cent  above  par,  in  exchange 
for  the  Company’s  lands,  at  their  lowest  cash 
price. 

The  proceeds  of  all  sales  of  lands  are  required  to 
be  devoted  to  the  re-purchase  and  cancellation  of 
the  first  Mortgage  Bonds  of  the  Company.  The 
Land  Grant  of  the  Road  exceeds  fifty  Million 
Acres  in  the  most  fertile  portion  of  the  North-west, 
and  the  demand  for  the  Company’s  lands  for  set- 
1  lenient  already  exceeds  the  ability'  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  complete  the  surveys.  This  immense 
Sinking.  Fund  will  undoubtedly  cancel  the  principal 
of  the  Company’s  bonded  debt  before  it  falls  due. 

Holders  of  IT.  S.  Five-Twenties,  who  wish  to 
convert  them  into  a  first-class  railroad  security, 
can  do  so  at  a  present  profit  of  about  12  per  cent, 
while  increasing  their  interest  income  nearly  one 
fourth,  by  exchanging  them  for  Northern  Pacific 
7-30.'.  . 

All  marketable  stocks  and  bonds  will  be  received 
in  exchange,. free  of  express  charges,  at  their  high¬ 
est  'current  price.  Full  information,  maps, 
pamphlets,  etc.,  will  be  furnished  on  application 
to  any  agent  for  the  Loan,  or  to  Jay  Cooke  &  Co., 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  Washington. 

North  Missouri 

,  L  AL  IV  3:>  « 

For  sale  l>y  the 

ifaimibal  &  St.  Joseph  R.ll. 

Offer  best  inducements  to  those  intending;  to  emigrate  WEST. 

1’Uey  Defy  Competition. 

Send  30  cts.  for  Sectional  Map  and  Circulars  giving  all  in¬ 
formation  needed,  and  state  that  you  saw  this  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist. 

EDWARD  AVIE.DER, 

Hannibal,  Feb.,  1871.  Land  Com.  H.  &  St.  Jos.  It. It. 

If  ural  Improvements. 

It.  M.  COPELAND,  Landscape  Gardener,  Boston,  Author 
of  Country  Life,  has,  during  the  last  20  years,  made  over 
400  plans  for  laying  out  Country  Places,  Cemeteries,  Parks, 
Villages,  &c.  Superintends  work  when  desired.  First-rate 
references  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Send  for  Circular. 

AN  IMPORTANT  INVENTION.— 

The  ELASTIC  TRUSS  and  Supporter  has  superseded 
all  metal  trusses.  Suffering  from  rupture  is  needless,  as  the 
Price  iswitliin  the  means  of  all.  The  ELASTIC  ABDOMI* 
a  AL  SUPPORTER  for  females  is  preferred  over  all  others. 
JJeiore  buying:  metal  trusses  send  for  a  descriptive  circular 
lo  the  ELASTIC  TRUSS  CO.,  No.  683  Broadway,  New 
York. 

Agricultural  Diplomas, 

mix  AM®  IN  COLORS, 


THE 


Sold  by 

MAJOR  & 


Engraving,  ITI’f’g  <fc  l  ithograph  Co., 

71  HSroadway,  New  York. 

THE  WAKEFIELD 

EARTH  CLOSET, 

Is  by  all  odds  the  best  yet 
patented.  Send  to  Wakefield 
Earth  Closet  Co..  36Dey  St. 
New  York,  for  Descriptive 
pamphlet,  or  call  and  exam¬ 
ine. 

•®B£  SAIAE. — BY  A  LADY,  A  NEW  STEIN¬ 
WAY  PIANO,  cheap.  Address 

C.  W.  A.,  American  Agriculturist,  New  York. 

f|MIE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  is  print- 
®d  with  Ink  furnished  by  Chas.  Eneu  Joiinson  &  Co., 
10th  and  Lombard  Sts.,  Phlla.  59  Gold  St.,  cor.  of  Ann,  N.Y, 


RECORDS 


KNAPP 


OF 


UNITED  STATES  VIATOR  GO’S  "WATCHES. 

Watch  No.  1089,  XT.  S.  Watch  Co.,  Stem-Winder— variation,  3  Seconds  in  14  Months. 

L,  E.  Chittenden,  late  Reg.  U.  S.  Treat. 

Watch  No.  1134,  U.  S.  Watch  Co.,  Stem-Winder— variation,  0  seconds  in  seven  months. 

A.  L.  Dennis,  Pres.  if.  J.  R.ll.  <&  T.  Go. 

Watch  No.  1037,  U.  S.  Watch  Co.,  Stem-Winder — variation,  only  5  seconds  per  month. 

Henry  Smith,  Treat.  Panama  11.  It.  Co.,  88  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 
H  atch  No.  3017,  IT.  S.  Watch  Co.— variation,  lo  seconds  in  twelve  months. 

I.  VnooHAN,  Engineer  N.  Y.  C.  <£  II.  It.  R. 
Watch  No.  1894,  IT.  S.  Watch  Co.— variation,  8  seconds  in  0  months. 

H.  Cottrell,  128  Front  Street ,  N.  Y. 

Watch  No.  31,039,  U.  S.  Watch  Co.,  Stem-Winder— variation,  7  seconds  in  fourinonths. 

S.  M.  Beard,  firm  Heards  <b  Cummings,  123  Front  Street,  N.Y. 
Watch  No.  10,54.8,  U.  S.  Watch  Co.,  Stem-Winder — variation,  5  seconds  per  month. 

Z.  C.  Priest,  Ass'tSup'tN.  Y.  C.  &  II.  It.  It. 

Watch  No.  34,008,  V.  S.  Watch  Co.,  Stem-Winder — variation,  6  seconds  in  five  months. 

-  Chas.  XI.  Wolf,  Jim  Chas.  II.  Wolf  &  Go.,  Pearl  Si,.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Price  Lists  furnished  the  trade  on  application,  inclosing  business  card.  For  gale  by  the  trade  generally. 
_A.slc  yovn-  Jeweler  to  see  tlie  IVIoAIiXOXSr 

BEWARE  of  worthless  imitations  with  tchieh  the  country  is  flooded.  To  avoid  impo¬ 
sition,  see  that  the  words  MARION ,  N.  J.,  are  engraved  on  the  plate  over  the  Main-Spring 
Barrel.  All  others  are  spurious, 

™KH00MS  United  States  Watch  Co. 

CH.KS,  BRO.  &  CO.,  CILES,  WALES  &  CO., 

83  and  85  State  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Hop  Culture . 40 

Practical  Details  fully  given,  from  the  Selection  and 
Preparation  of  the  Soil,  Setting  ai  d  Cultivation  of 
the  Plants,  lo  Picking,  Drying,  Pressing  and  Mar¬ 
keting  the  Crop.  Plain  Directions  by  Ten  Experi¬ 
enced  Cultivators.  Illustrated  with  over  forty  engrav¬ 
ings.  Edited  by  Prof.  George  Tiiurbei:,  Editor  of 
the  American  Agriculturist.  Svo  .  paper. 

Mohr  on  the  Grape  Vine . $1.00 

This  is  a  very  plain  discussion  of  the  stnm.v.re  of  the 
Yinc,  and  the  principles  involved  in  its  pruning,  train¬ 
ing,  and  cultivation  generally.  As  the  propagation  of 
American  varieties  is  different  from  that  pursued  in 
Europe,  the  translator  lias  given  an  account  of  our 
methods,  and  added  brief  notes  on  the  American  varic 
ties.  By  Prof,  Frederick  Mohr,  Cloth,  12mo,  f29  pp 


Ho.  13  Maiden  Dane,  Hew  York. 
Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist- . . $1.50 

This  is  the  latest  and  most  practical  work  issued  on  the 
Culture  of  the  Hardy  Grapes,  with  full  directions  for 
ail  departments  of  Propagation,  culture,  etc.,  with  one 
hundred  and  five  excellent  engravings,  illustrating  the 
various  operations  of  Planting,  Training,  Grafting,  etc. 
New  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  By  Andrew  S. 
Fuller,  Practical  Horticulturist.  Cloth.  12mo,  202  pp. 

Fuller’s  Illustrated  Strawberry  Cul¬ 
turist . Paper,..  20 

A  new,  practical  little  work,  meeting  with  universal 
favor.  It  gives  a  full  list  of  varieties,  down  to  the 
latest  valuable  seedlings.  Paper,  12mo,  48  pp. 

Hither  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
the  price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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A  STJPEEB  VOLUME 


BEAUTIFYING-  COUNTRY  HOMES. 

A  HAND-BOOK  OF  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING. 

By  J.  WEIDENMANN. 

A  SPLENDID  QUARTO  VOLUME. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  with  numerous  fine  Wood  Engravings ,  and  with 

17  FULL -PAGE  AND  7  DOUBLE -PAGE  COLORED  LITHOGRAPHS 

OF  PLACES  ALREADY  IMPROVED. 

M  a  ke  II  ome  Beautiful. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PItESS. 

Orange  Judd  &  Co.  have  just  issued  a  hook  that  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  have. 
It  is  a  quarto  volume,  devoted  to  views  and  plans  of  grounds  around  and  about  rural  residences,  homes  in  the  coun¬ 
try;  actual  pictures  of  lawns  laid  out,  with  walks,  and  fountains,  and  trees,  each  particular  tree  and  bush  being  on 
the  spot  where  it  stands  in  the  grounds ;  for  all  these  are  actual  sketches  of  places  owned  and  laid  out  by  persons 
whose  names  are  given  with  them,  so  that  the  places  themselves  may  be  visited  by  anybody  who  wishes  to  see  them. 
It  will  be  good  economy  for  any  one  who  wishes  to  go  into  the  luxury  of  rural  residence  to  buy  this  book — it  will 
cost  only  fifteen  dollars— and  will  save  fifteen  hundred,  perhaps  as  many  thousands,  by  opening  one’s  eyes  to  see  what 
is  to  be  done,  and  what  it  will  cost  to  do  it.— N.  Y.  Observer. 

We  have  from  Orange  Judd  &  Co.  a  magnificent  manual,  entitled  Beautifying  Country  Homes;  a  Hand-Book  of 
Landscape  Gardening.  It  is  a  brief  treatise  on  landscape  gardening  and  architecture,  explaining  the  principles  of 
beauty  which  apply  to  it,  and  making  just  those  practical  suggestions  of  which  every  builder  and  owner  of  a  little  laud, 
who  desires  to  make  the  most  of  it  in  the  way  of  convenience  and  taste,  stands  in  need,  in  regard  to  lawns,  drainage, 
roads,  drives,  walks,  grading,  fences,  hedges,  trees — their  selection  and  their  grouping — flowers,  water,  ornamenta¬ 
tion,  rock- work,  tools,  and  general  improvements.  The  chapter  on  “improving  new  places  economically  ”  would 
he  worth  much  more  than  the  cost  of  the  hook  ten  times  over  to  many  persons.  The  whole  is  illustrated,  not  only 
by  little  sketches,  hut  by  a  series  of  full  page  lithographs  of  places  which  have  been  actually  treated  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  laid  down,  with  lists  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  other  useful  suggestions.  We  have  never  met  with 
any  thing — and  wo  have  given  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  subject,  and  bought  a  great  many  hooks  upon  it — which 
seemed  to  us  so  nelpful  and,  in  general,  so  trustworthy  ns  this  treatise,  which  we  heartily  commend.  We  omitted 
t.o  say  that  it  has  been  done  by  Mr.  J.  Wcidenmann,  Superintendent  of  the  City  Park,  and  of  Cedar  Ilill  Cemetery, 
Hartford,  Conn .—  Congregationatist  (Boston). 

A  home  1  A  home  in  the  country!  And  a  home  made  beautiful  by  taste  1  Here  arc  three  ideas  which  invest  with  a 
triple  charm  the  subject  of  this  exquisite  volume.  We  know  of  nothing  which  indicates  a  more  healthy  progress 
among  our  countrymen  than  the  growing  taste  for  such  homes.  The  American  people  are  quick  to  follow  a  fashion, 
and  it  is  getting  to  be  the  fashion  to  have  a  place  in  the  country,  and  to  beautify  it ;  and  this  is  at  once  fed  and  guided 
by  such  hooks  as  this,  which  lay  down  the  just  principles  of  landscape  gardening,  and  teach  all  how  to  use  the  means 
at  their  disposal.  This  book  is  prepared  with  careful  judgment.  It  includes  many  plans,  and  furnishes  minute  in¬ 
struction  for  the  laying  out  of  grounds  and  the  planting  of  trees.  We  have  found  very  great  pleasure  in  a  first  iuspec- 
tion.  and  doubt  not  that  when  another  summer  returns,  we  shall  find  the  hook  as  practically  useful,  as  it  is  beautiful 
to  the  eye  and  exciting  to  the  imagination. — JY.  Y.  Evangelist. 

PRICE,  PREPAID,  $15.00. 

QRANG-E  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  ESrounlway,  New  York. 


DENSLOW  &  BUSH’S  “SAFETY”  OIL 

AVILL  NOT  EXPLODE  ! 

Stands  afire  test  over  150°  Fah¬ 
renheit.  We  take  ordinary  Ker¬ 
osene  U0°  lire  test,  and  redis¬ 
till  it  by  our  new  process,  re¬ 
jecting  fully  %  (Benzine  and 
Tar),  the  cause  of  all  Kerosene 
explosions,  bad  odors,  6moke, 
etc!  Our  “ Safety”  Oil  costs 
Met.  per  hour,  and  a  lighted 
lampmay  be  upset  and  broken 
without  fear  of  explosion  or 
fire.  The  Fire  Underwritersof 

-  -  _ — - N.  Y.  recommend  its  use  as  a 

protection  to  life  and  property.  For  sale  by  all  grocers, 
druggists?  etc.,  in  the  IJ.  S.  Extra  inducements  to  dealers 
and  agents.  Address  Denslow  &  Bush,  139  Maiden  Lane, 
N.  Y.,  8  Custom  H.  St.,  Boston,  Mass,  34  S.  Calvert  St.,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  St  S.  Water  St,.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  or  Cleveland,  O. 
P.S. — 5  galls,  expressed  for  $3  to  anyplace  where  not  for  sale. 


YITOOHI’S  H0USEIS01.1D  MGA. 

■  »  ZINE  is  the  largest  and  best  Original  Dollar 
Monthly  in  the  world.  A  $100  Prize  Storv  complete  in  every 
number.  Forty  pages  of  other  matter.  Yearly,  $1.  Wood’s 
Pocket  Magnifier  (price  $1.50)  and  the  Magazine  will  be 
mailed  to  any  address  for  $1.50.  Magazine  two  j’earsm  ad¬ 
vance,  with  Magnifier,  for  $2.  Prang’s  Easter  Morning 
Cliromo  (worth  $3)  and  Magazine  three  years,  for  only  $3. 
Splendid  Premiums  for  Clubs.  Specimen  copy  free. 
Address;  S.  S.  WOOD  &  CO.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


UT)  U TJ  F0E  one  month  to  all  who  ask  for  it; 
h  ll.  Pi  Pj  or  50c.  to  January,  1812;  or  $1.50  to  July 
JL11  JL4  1st,  1SI2;  or  $2.50  to  January  1st,  1873  (being 
three  months  free  to  those  who  subscribe  at  once).  THE 
METHODIST,  an  independent,  unofficial,  religious  paper 
for  the  people,  edited  by  Kev.  Geo.  it.  Crooks  and  Eev.  Abel 
Stevens,  and  pronounced  by  many  "the  best  family  news¬ 
paper  published." 

It  has  every  week  a  I.ECTUEE-ROOM  TALK  by  Beecher; 
a  SERMON  or  ARTICLE  by  Talmage  (second  only  to  Beech¬ 
er  in  popularity).  Bishop  Simpson,  or  Spurgeon ;  contribu¬ 
tions  from  a  host  of  eminent,  writers ;  CHARMING  STORIES 
for  CHILDREN  ;  HINTS  for  FARMERS,  and  something  for 
every  body.  MRS.  WILLING’S  great  serial  story,  “UN¬ 
DERGROUND,”  exposing  the  secret  m  iTvr  Tm 
workings  of  Romanism  in  America,  n  V  II 
should  be  read  by  every  one.  J-  J-U  JL  LX  * 

G.  C.  HALSTED,  Publisher, 

114  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


A  new  edition  of  the  Patent  Laws,  with  official  rules 
for  proceeding  before  the  Patent  office,  etc.,  including 
Census  for  1870,  complete.  It  shows  the  population  by 
counties  of  all  the  States  and  Territories,  and  popula¬ 
tion  of  cities  of  over  10,000  inhabitants.  Important  to 
every  patentee  who  has  rights  to  sell.  It  enables  him 
to  calculate  the  value  of  territory,  by  the  population. 

Price,  hound,  25  cents!  Mailed  on  receipt  of  price. 

Address 

Ml'XX  A  CO., 
Publishers  Scientific  American, 

Slew  York  City. 


INMENTQRS 


Who  wish  to  secure 
PATENTS  should 
write  to  MUNN  & 

, _  CO.,  37  Park  Row, 

New  York, for  Advice  and  Pamplilet,  103  pgges.FREE. 

Sweet  Chestnut 


One  half  million,  besides  a  large  general  nursery  stock.  A 
sixteen-page  circular  free.  Also,  a  trade-list  for  nursery¬ 
men  and  dealers.  Address 

STORKS,  HARRISON  &  CO., 

_ Painesville,  Lake  Co„  Ohio. 

UILMNG  PAPER 

OF  THREE  GRADES. 
TARRED  SHEATHING, 

For  outside  of  Studding,  under  Clapboards.  A 
noil-conductor  of  cold,  heat,  and  dampness. 
PREPARED  PE ASTERING-BOARD, 
a  cheap  anil  perfect  substitute  for  lath  and  plus- 
ter ;  makes  a  smooth, warm,  and  substantial  .wall, 
at  less  than  half  the  usual  cost. 

DODBLE-THICII  ROOFING, 
and  Quartz  Cement,  make  a  good  water  and  fire¬ 
proof  roof  for  less  tlmn  $3.50  per  square. 
Samples  and  Circulars  sent  free,  by 

ROCK  RIVER  PAPER  CO., 

_  Chicago ;  or, 

B.  E.  HALE, 

22  and  24  Fraukfort-st.,  N.  Y. 

IMPROVED  FOOT  LATHES, 

With  Slide  Rest  and  Fittings.  Just  the  thing 
for  tile  Artisan  or  Amateur  Turner. 

ALSO  HAND  PLANERS. 

Many  a  reader  of  this  paper  has  one  of  them. 
Selling  in  all  parts  of  the  countrv,  Canada,  Cuba,  Europe, 
etc.  Send  for  descriptive  Catalogue. 

Address  N.  II.  BALDWIN,  Laconia,  N.  II. 

ipOE£  SAILE. — BY  A  LADY,  ANEW  STEIN- 
WAY  PIANO,  cheap.  Address 

C.  AV.  A.,  American  Agriculturist,  New  York. 
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Take  Notice. 

2  Months’  Subscription  for  $0.00. 

Every  New  Subscriber  to  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  for  1872,  whose  subscription  comes  to 
hand  during  October ,  will  be  presented  with  the  paper 
the  rest  of  this  year  -without  chat-ge,  if  the 

name  be  marked  new  when  sent  in . Take  Notice, 

that  this  offer  extends  to  A.1I  New  Subscribers , 
whether  coming  singly ,  or  in  Premium  Clubs ,  or  other¬ 
wise.  (This  will  help  those  who  now  begin  to  make 
up  lists  for  Premiums ,  for  they  can  offer  to  each  new 
subscriber  a  bonus  of  two  months ,  free ,  and  still  count 
these  names  in  Premium  Lists.) 

IV.lt. — The  Geniiiiii  Edition  is  issued 
on  the  same  terms  as  the  English  one,  with  the  same 
pnvileges,  and  may  form  the  whole  or  a7iy  part  of 
any  Club  or  Premium  List. 
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On  our  own  form,  we  have  always  found  October 
and  November  the  two  busiest  months  of  the  year. 
We  have  often  had  cause  to  regret  doing  work  the 
early  part  of  October  that  might  have  been  post¬ 
poned.  We  have  dug  out  stones  during  fine  weather 
in  October,  and  been  compelled  afterwards  to  dig 
potatoes  amid  snow,  sleet,  rain,  and  frost  the  latter 
part  of  November.  Let  our  readers  be  wiser. 
Push  the  work  now.  Hire  extra  help,  if  need  be, 
to  secure  all  the  crops  as  soon  as  they  are  ready. 
The  former  that  gets  behind  with  his  work  now  will 
certainly  be  a  loser.  Every  thing  will  turn  against 
him.  The  weather  will  grow  colder,  and  the  days 
shorter.  Hired  help  will  become  scarcer,  and  will 
ask  higher  wages  and  do  less  work.  We  have  paid 
men  $1.75  per  day  to  dig  potatoes  the  last  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  who  were  willing  to  work  for  $1.25  in  October. 
And  they  would  have  done  one  third  more  work. 

A  farmer  should  sit  down  and  make  out  a  list  of 
the  work  he  has  to  do  before  winter  sets  in.  He 
should  place  the  items  under  two  heads,  thus  (we 
give  a  few  items  as  an  example) : 


Work  that  must  be  done. 

1st.  To  finish  cutting  up 
corn. 

2d.  To  dig  potatoes, 
commencing  on  the  ripest. 

3d.  Apples  to  pick  and 
barrel 

4th.  Pumpkins  to  draw  in. 

5tU.  Roots  to  harvest. 

6th.  Corn  to  husk,  and 
stalks  to  draw  in 

7th.  Stock  to  attend  to, 
daily— almost  hourly. 


Work  that  ought  to  be  done. 

1st.  Ditches  to  be  cleaned 
out  and  deepened. 

2d.  Fall  plowing. 

3d.  Stones  to  be  got  out 
and  put  in  heaps,  so  that 
they  can  he  drawn  away  in 
winter. 

4th.  Com  to  draw  in,  to  be 
husked  in  the  barn. 

6th.  Gate  to  hang,  posts 
to  straighten  np,  fences  to 
fix,  boards  to  nail,  etc.,  etc. 


Under  the  head  of  work  that  ought  to  be  done,  a 
former,  if  he  will  jot  them  down  as  they  occur  to 
him,  can  readily  find  a  score  or  two  of  items. 
The  work  that  must  be  done  should  of  course  have 
the  precedence,  but  if  the  weather  is  unsuitable,  or 
the  crops  are  not  quite  ready,  select  some  job  from 
the  other  column.  Such  a  list  will  be  found 
great  help,  and  we  would  urge  every  reader  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  to  make  one  out  at  ouce. 

Stints*  about  Work. 

Eye  will  do  well  sown  the  first  or  second  week 
of  this  month,  and  on  rich,  warm  land  a  good  crop 
mav  be  obtained  when  sown  as  late  as  the  first  of 


November.  The  earlier  it  is  sown,  the  more  the- 
plants  tiller,  and  the  less  seed  is  required,  say 
bushels  the  first  of  October,  aud  3  bushels  per  acre- 
towards  the  last  of  the  month.  Rye  does  not  ger¬ 
minate  as  soon  as  wheat,  and  on  wet,  heavy,  cold 
land  is  liable  to  rot  in  the  ground.  Where  there  is 
a  good  demand  for  the  straw,  rye  is  a  profitable 
crop,  and  deserves  more  manure  and  better  treat¬ 
ment  than  it  usually  receives.  It  delights  in  a 
warm,  sandy  loam,  and  frequently  does  well  on  low, 
mucky  land  where  wheat  would  lodge.  But  it  must 
be  drained.  It  is  throwing  time,  and  labor,  and 
seed  away  to  sow  any  grain  crop  on  wet  land. 

Winter  Wheat  sometimes  does  well  sown  as  late 
as  the  beginning  of  October  ;  and  we  once  saw  a 
good  crop  in  Western  New  York  that  was  sown  iu 
November.  But,  a6  a  rule,  north  cf  41°,  wheat 
should  be  in  by  the  last  of  September.  When  this 
can  not  be  done,  better  sow  rye,  or  if  the  land 
is  too  heavy  for  this  crop,  better  plow  it  this  fall 
and  6ow  it  to  oats  or  barley  in  the  spring.  A  good 
crop  of  oats  or  barley  is  for  more  profitable  than  a 
poor  crop  of  wheat. 

After  Wheat  is  sown,  if  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
6ome  portions  of  the  field,  such  as  sandy  knolls,, 
too  poor  to  produce  a  good  crop,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  spread  some  well-rotted  manure  on^lie  surface. 
It  often  has  a  wonderful  effect,  not  only  on  the 
wheat,  but  also  on  the  clover  and  grass  afterwards. 
If  manure  can  not  be  had,  200  lbs.  of  Peruvian 
guano  per  acre  will  be  good,  or  150  lbs.  nitrate  of 
soda  sown  this  fall,  and  150  lbs.  in  the  spring. 

Furrows  to  let  off  water,  if  not  already  done,  should 
he  made  at  once.  Many  an  acre  of  wheat  is  lost 
from  neglecting  this  simple  operation. 

Cutting  up  Corn  should  not  be  delayed  an  instant 
longer  than  necessary.  A  frost,  while  the  corn  is 
standing,  injures  the  fodder,  though  it  does  not 
hurt  it  after  it  is  cut  up.  And  not  only  this : 
over-ripe  or  frosted  corn  is  more  difficult  to  bind 
properly.  The  contrivance  for  binding  figured  in 
the  last  Agriculturist  will  be  useful  in  such  a  case. 

Husking  Corn  will  in  time  be  done  by  machinery. 
We  have  already  several  machines  that  “  promise- 
well.”  But  this  year  a  hundred  million  bushels  or 
more  will  have  to  be  husked  by  hand.  We  have 
from  time  to  time  figured  several  little  contrivances 
for  facilitating  the  labor  and  relieving  the  fingers. 
Where  a  former  and  his  hoys  do  the  husking,  it  is  a 
good  plan,  at  any  rate  for  (he  first  day  or  two,  to- 
husk  for  only  a  few  hours  at  a  time,  and  then  go  to 
some  other  job.  In  our  own  case,  we  find  it  cheaper 
to  let  out  the  work  by  the  bushel — taking  care  to 
see  that  the  corn  is  husked  clean,  that  the  stalks 
are  properly  tied,  and  the  bundles  made  into  com¬ 
pact,  good-sized  stooks,  with  two  bands  on  top. 

Corn-Stalks. — Hay  will  be  scarce  aud  high  the 
coming  winter,  and  we  ought  to  take  extra  care  in 
curing  and  preserving  corn-stalks.  Half  the  corn¬ 
stalks,  even  in  sections  where  farmers  preteud  to- 
think  a  great  deal  of  them,  are  rendered  compara¬ 
tively  worthless  for  want  of  a  little  attention  in 
curing  aud  stacking.  Farmers  know  how  this  work 
should  be  done,  but  do  not  sufficiently  realize  its 
importance.  In  this  case,  as  iu  60  many  others, 
they  need  exhortation  rather  than  precept.  The 
point  is  to  cure  the  stalks  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and  to  draw  them  in  as  soon  as  the  sap  is  so  much 
reduced  that  they  will  not  ferment  injuriously  in 
the  stack  or  barn.  In  this  case,  as  with  hay,  flic 
water  or  sap  that  is  in  the  stalks  is  not  half  so 
likely  to  cause  mold  as  a  little  water  on  the  outside 
of  the  stalks  from  dew  or  rain. 

Potatoes. — Commence  to  dig  as  soon  as  the  tops 
are  dead  or  dying.  Better  be  a  little  too  early  than 
too  late.  Give  yourself  plenty  of  time,  and  dig 
during  fine  days  and  when  the  ground  is  dry.  if 
we  might  hazard  an  opinion,  we  should  say  that, 
taking  everything  into  consideration,  it  wifi  be 
full  as  profitable  to  sell  the  crop  this  fall,  as  soon  as 
dug,  as  to  be  at  the  labor  and  expense  of  storing. 
The  crop  of  1868  brought  double  the  price  in  tile- 
spring  as  iu  the  fall ;  the  crop  of  1869  brought 
more  in  the  fall  than  in  the  spring ;  the  crop  of 
1870  again  brought  a  very  high  price  in  the  spring:, 
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and  tbe  crop  of  1871  will  probably  not  pay  so  well 
for  keeping  until  spring  as  that  of  a  year  ago.  If 
you  have  not  good  conveniences  for  storing  them, 
better  sell  them  directly  from  the  field.  If  kept 
in  pits  over  winter,  select  a  dry  spot,  cover  with 
dry  straw,  and  then  throw  over  it  three  or  four 
inches  of  soil.  Let  them  remain  so  until  winter  is 
about  to  set  in.  Then  put  on  another  layer  of  straw , 
six  or  eight  inches  thick,  and  cover  with  soil  as  be¬ 
fore.  This  middle  layer  of  straw,  acting  as  dead 
air,  will  do  more  to  keep  out  frost  than  a  foot  of 
solid  earth,  and  saves  a  great  deal  of  hard  work. 

:  Live-Stock. — In  the  hurry  of  fall  work,  we  must 
not  neglect  our  stock.  Because  beef,  butter,  cheese, 
and  pork  are  low,  many  farmers  are  cruel  and  fool¬ 
ish  enough  to  neglect  and  half-starvc  their  calves, 
steers,  cows,  and  pigs.  "We  hazard  nothing  in  say¬ 
ing  that  those  who  give  their  young  stock  good 
feed  and  the  necessary  care  are  sure  of  their  reward. 
The  present  low  prices  are  only  temporary,  and 
now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  the  reaction  which 
Is  sure  to  follow.  Select  the  best  cows  and  sows  for 
breeding;  use  only  thorough-bred  males;  feed 
liberally  and  take  good  care  of  the  young  stock  ; 
when  the  market  changes  for  the  better,  you 
will  have  something  that  will  bring  a  good  price. 

Sheep  are  again  in  the  ascendant.  At  present 
prices,  wool  is  more  profitable  than  any  other 
animal  product.  And  there  is  little  prospect  of  a 
decline,  at  any  rate,  for  two  or  three  years.  In  sec¬ 
tions  where  there  is  no  demand  for  mutton,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Merino  sheep  are  the  most 
profitable  to  keep.  They  require  less  care  than  the 
mutton  sheep.  But  where  mutton  and  lambs  are 
in  demand,  it  is  equally  certain  that  as  long  as 
combing  and  delaine  wool  brings  as  high  a  price  as 
fine  wool,  Cotswolds  or  Leieesters,  and  their  grades, 
i nay  be  made  to  pay  far  more  than  Merinoes.  It  is 
simply  ridiculous,  however,  to  suppose  that  these 
sheep,  which  grow  with  great  rapidity,  require  no 
more  food  than  a  Merino,  which  does  not  grow  half 
as  fast.  A  good-sized  common  Merino  ewe,  if  well 
fed,  and  put  to  a  thorongli-brcd  Cotswold  or  Leices¬ 
ter  ram,  will  produce  a  lamb  weighing  12  lbs.  at 
birth,  and  which  the  spring  following,  if  well  fed, 
will  weigh  100  lbs.,  and  shear  7  lbs.  of  washed  wool, 
that  will  bring  more  per  lb.  than  the  best  Merino 
wool.  But  this  can  not  be  done  withoutgood  food 
and  fair  treatment. 

Fattening  Sheep  in  Winter.— The  indications  are 
favorable  for  this  business.  Select  the  best  three 
or  four-year-old  Merino  wethers  that  can  be  found, 
give  them  good  grass  and,  if  need  be,  a  little  grain 
this  month,  preparatory  to  shutting  them  up  to 
fatten.  They  should  gain  more  this  month  than 
during  the  two  next.  The  profit  comes,  not  from 
the  increase  in  weight,  but  from  the  extra  quality 
and  the  increased  price  of  the  mutton  next  spring. 
Much  money  has  been  made  in  this  business,  but  a 
person  who  has  had  no  experience  should  not  rush 
into  it  on  a  large  scale. 

Do  not  Overstock. — This  is  a  common  error.  Make 
an  estimate  of  how  much  grain,  hay,  straw,  and 
corn-stalks  you  have  to  feed  out.  Taking  wheat, 
oats,  peas,  beans,  barley,  and  corn  together,  you 
will  not  probably  be  far  wrong  in  estimating  that 
for  every  100  lbs.  of  thrashed  grain  you  have  left 
150  lbs.  of  fodder.  Cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  will 
eat  per  day,  per  100  lbs.  of  live  weight,  3  lbs.  of  hay 
or  its  equivalent— say  %  lb.  hay,  2  lbs.  of  good 
straw,  and  %  lb.  of  grain.  Such  a  ration  will  keep 
animals  in  good  growing  condition,  and  %  lb.  more 
grain  per  day  will  make  a  full-grown  sheep  quite 
fat.  It  will  be  well  to  estimate  that  half  of  the 
straw  and  fodder  will  be  wasted  in  the  form  of 
butts,  tops  of  stacks,  litter,  etc.  Do  not  over¬ 
stock.  If  you  have  any  hay  or  straw  to  spare 
it  will  bring  a  good  price,  and  if  you  are  short  you 
will  be  very  apt  to  put  the  animals  on  a  short  allow¬ 
ance — than  which  nothing  is  more  unprofitable. 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

In  most  localities  the  harvesting  of  the  crops 
will  be  completed  in  October;  but  after  this  is 
finished  there  is  still  an  abundance  of  work  to  do 


in  preparing  for  the  next  year’s  crop.  The  abund¬ 
ant  harvest  this  year  of  nearly  all  kinds  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  will  give  the  gardener  fresh  en¬ 
couragement  to  persevere.  If  some  mistakes  have 
been  made  or  some  experiment  has  failed,  he 
should  profit  by  them.  The  aim  of  the  gardener 
or  orchardist  should  be  perfection,  and  he  should 
never  rest  satisfied  until  he  has  the  best  varieties 
of  vegetables  and  fruits  that  cau  be  procured. 


Orchard,  and  IV ursery. 

Planting  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  can  be  made 
now,  as  well  as  in  the  spring,  and  it  will  save  much 
time  when  the  early  spring  work  is  pressing. 
When  trees  are  set  in  the  fall  they  should  have  a 
good  mulch.  It  is  a  common  impression  that  stone- 
fruits  should  not  be  set  in  the  fall.  However  this 
may  be  in  colder  localities,  we  find  that  in  the  great 
peach  districts  of  Delaware  and  Maryland  they  set 
in  the  fall  or  spring,  as  most  convenient. 

Labels. — In  planting  see  that  the  labels  attached 
to  the  trees  are  not  so  tightly  twisted  as  to  cut  the 
bark.  Make  a  plan  of  the  orchard  and  mark  the 
position  of  each  variety ;  do  not  rely  upon  labels. 

Shade  Trees. — Plant  shade  trees,  except  ever¬ 
greens,  as  soon  as  the  leaves  fall ;  if  done  carefully 
they  will  hardly  feel  the  effects  of  "their  removal. 

Manure. — If  the  orchardist  wishes  for  a  good 
crop  of  fruit,  he  will  find  it  necessary  to  give  his 
trees  a  liberal  supply  of  manure.  Manuring  not 
only  pays  in  the  larger  quantity  of  fruit,  hut  also  in 
the  finer  quality. 

Nursery  Stock. — Keep  the  nursery  rows  clear  of 
weeds.  A  dressing  of  well-decomposed  manure, 
placed  in  furrows  between  the  rows,  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  growing  trees  and  shrubs. 

Seeds. — Save  a  supply  of  tree  seeds,  and  keep  in 
sand  during  winter. 

Drying  Fruits. — Where  there  is  a  full  supply, 
a  quantity  may  be  dried  for  use  next  summer. 


Fruit  Garden. 

Plant  all  small  fruits  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order 
that  they  may  get  established  before  winter. 

Blackberries. — Set  in  rows  eight  feet  apart  and 
four  feet  in  the  rows,  so  as  to  give  plenty  of  room 
to  work  between  them.  Before  planting  cut  the 
canes  off  about  six  inches  above  the  ground. 
Some  hoed  crops  may  be  raised  between  the  rows 
during  the  first  year,  for  economy.  The  ground 
ought  to  be  well  manured  before  the  plants  are  set. 

Currants  and  Gooseberries. — Set  out  in  rows  five 
feet  apart  each  way.  Make  cuttings  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  fall  off,  and  plant  in  good  soil.  Prune  old 
bushes  into  shape. 

Grapes. — Allow  those  that  are  intended  for  wine 
to  remain  upon  the  vines  until  thoroughly  ripe. 
Pick  those  for  market  and  keep  in  a  dry,  cool 
place,  where  there  is  no  danger  from  frost.  Prune 
as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen.  The  vineyard 
ought  to  be  shallow  plowed,  and  if  any  fertilizer 
is  used,  apply  ashes  or  ground  bone.  Remove 
tender  varieties  from  the  trellises,  and  cover  with 
earth  before  the  ground  freezes. 

Strawberries. — Where  plants  have  been  struck  in 
pots,  set  out  as  soon  as  possible,  otherwise  it 
is  best  to  defer  the  planting  until  next  spring. 
Materials  should  be  collected  for  covering  the 
strawberry-beds  during  the  winter,  but  the  cover¬ 
ing  should  not  be  put  on  until  the  ground  begins 
to  freeze.  Leaves  or  straw  make  the  best  cover¬ 
ing,  though  hay,  corn-stalks,  and  branches  of  ever¬ 
greens  are  often  used. 

Pears. — Pick  as  soon  as  matured,  and  before  they 
begin  to  soften,  and  allow  them  to  ripen  upon 
shelves  in  the  fruR-room. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

After  the  crops  are  harvested,  preparing  the  soil 
for  the  next  season’s  planting  will  occupy  the  gar¬ 
dener  as  long  as  the  ground  is  capable  of  being 
worked.  In  most  places  it  is  not  too  late  to  lay 
drain-tile,  and  thus  prepare  the  land  for  earlier 
working.  Where  the  soil  is  stiff  and  difficult  to 


work,  it  might  be  greatly  benefited  by  throwing 
into  ridges,  and  allowing  the  frost  to  ameliorate  it; 
in  fact,  all  land  ought  to  be  plowed  in  the  fall,  as 
this  often  makes  a  difference  of  a  week  or  more  in 
the  time  of  working  it  in  the  spring.  Apply  the 
manure  in  the  fall  when  the  plowing  is  done. 

Asparagus. — As  soon  as  all  growth  has  ceased, 
cut  off  the  tops  and  burn  them,  to  prevent  their 
seeds  from  being  scattered.  Cover  beds  with 
coarse  stable  manure. 

Artichokes. — Draw  the  earth  around  the  stems, 
and  throw  over  the  tops  a  little  litter. 

Beans. — If  there  is  a  crop  of  late  string  beans,  pick 
and  salt  them  as  before  recommended.  Pick  the 
late  Limas,  and  if  more  ripen  than  are  wanted  for 
seed,  try  them  baked  in  “pork  and  beaus;”  they 
are  much  superior  to  the  common  field  beans. 

Beets. — Pull  before  the  frost  has  injured  them,  as 
this  impairs  their  sweetness.  They  are  much 
better  packed  in  sand,  as  this  prevents  wilting. 

Cabbages. — Allow  the  winter  sorts  to  remain  in 
the  ground  until  hard  frosts,  when  they  may  be 
taken  up  and  stored  in  trenches  in  the  open  ground, 
or  remove  them  to  a  cool  cellar.  A  good  way  to 
store  them  is  to  dig  a  trench  wide  enough  for 
three  rows,  and,  after  removing  the  outside  leaves, 
pack  the  cabbages  closely  together  and  cover  with 
six  or  eight  inches  of  eayth.  Dig  a  drain  to  carry 
off  the  water,  and  when  the  earth  over  the  cab¬ 
bages  is  frozen,  cover  with  5  or  6  inches  of  litter. 

Cauliflowers. — These  will  usually  head  if  set  out 
in  a  cellar  or  cold-pit. 

Carrots. — Preserve  in  sand  or  soil  as  recommend¬ 
ed  for  beets.  The  tops  are  good  for  cattle. 

Celery. — Continue  to  earth  up,  using  care  that 
no  earth  gets  into  the  center  of  the  plant. 

Cold-Frames. — Prepare  these  for  the  reception 
of  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  etc. 

Cucumbers. — Gather  for  pickles  as  long  as  the 
vines  continue  to  bear,  and  salt  dowu,  as  previ¬ 
ously  recommended. 

Fndive. — Take  up  the  plants,  with  a  quantity  of 
earth  attached,  and  set  close  in  the  cellar  for  a 
winter  supply.  The  bitter  taste  of  the  endive  will 
prevent  its  very  general  use  as  a  salad  plant,  and 
no  amount  of  blanching  will  entirely  remove  this. 

Hot-Beds. — A  good  quantity  of  earth  must  be 
provided  in  the  fall,  as  in  the  spring  it  can  not  be 
obtained  without  a  good  deal  of  difficulty.  Store 
it  in  a  cellar  or  shed. 

Lettuce. — Plants  can  be  set  in  a  cold-frame,  or  in 
mild  situations  they  will  stand  the  winter  well  if 
only  covered  with  a  light  layer  of  straw. 

Manure. — No  adequate  returns  can  be  expected 
from  a  garden  unless  plenty  of  manure  is  applied, 
and  to  do  this  the  gardener  ought  to  save  every¬ 
thing  that  is  capable  of  making  manure,  with  the 
utmost  care.  All  house  slops,  small  weeds,  sods,  and 
in  fact  all  rubbish  may  be  mixed  with  the  compost 
heap.  Store  a  supply  of  dry  earth  under  cover  for 
use  in  the  privy,  and  to  mix  with  fresh  manure. 

Onions. — Cover  the  late-sown  beds  with  an  inch 
or  two  of  straw. 

Parsnips. — Dig  a  supply  for  winter  use  before  the 
ground  freezes  hard,  and  allow  the  rest  to  remain 
in  the  ground  until  spring. 

Jlhubarb. — Old  plants  may  be  divided  in  the  fall. 
Set  out  the  plants  in  well-manured  soil  four  feet 
apart  each  way,  before  the  ground  freezes.  Cover 
old  beds  with  a  thick  layer  of  stable  manure. 

Salsify. — Treat  as  recommended  for  parsnips. 

Spinach. — Keep  the  weeds  down  by  the  constant 
use  of  the  hoe  and  rake,  and  cover  lightly  with 
litter  before  very  cold  weather. 

Squashes. — Store  before  the  frost  has  a  chance  to 
injure  them,  where  they  will  not  be  subjected  to 
great  changes  of  temperature.  Use  the  greenest 
specimens  first. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — Harvest  as  soon  as  the  tops  are 
touched  by  frost.  They  must  be  dug  on  a  warm 
day,  and  allowed  to  dry  in  the  sun  before  storing 
them.  Pack  in  barrels  with  cut  straw.  Use  care 
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in  handling,  and  store  in  a  room  with  a  warm,  even 
temperature. 

Tomatoes.—  Cover  up  a  few  of  the  later  plants 
during  frosty  nights.  To  prolong  their  season 
pull  up  the  vines  and  hang  in  a  sunny  room,  and 
they  will  continue  to  ripen  for  a  month  or  more. 

Spading. — During  warm  spells  spade  such  parts 
of  the  garden  as  can  not  be  plowed,  and  work  in 
a  good  dressing  of  manure. 

Turnips  will  do  better  in  the  ground  until  hard 
frosts  come,  then  store  in  the  root  cellar. 

Flowrer-®ardeu  and  Lawn. 

The  present  month  is  more  favorable  for  laying 
out  plans  for  improvements  than  during  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  spring  work.  New  walks  and  drives  can 
be  laid  out,  and  old  ones  repaired. 

Bedding  Plants. — Make  cuttings  of  all  seedling 
plants,  if  not  already  done,  and  take  up  such  old 
plants  as  are  to  be  kept  during  the  winter. 

Bulbs. — Plant  early  this  month,  if  possible.  Take 
up  all  tender  bulbs  like  Tuberoses,  Gladioluses, 
etc.,  before  hard  frosts,  and  store  in  a  dry  room 
where  they  will  not  be  injured  by  mice. 

Chrysanthemums. — These  are  very  fine  and  showy 
for  late  bloomers,  as  they  are  not  injured  by7  the 
early  frosts.  Keep  tied  up  to  stakes;  pot  a  few-of 
the  best  for  blooming  iu-doors. 

Dahlias. — Keep  tied  up  k>  sticks,  and  if  they  are 
protected  by  a  covering  of  paper  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  flower  a  long  time.  After  the  tops  are 
killed  by  the  frost,  allow  the  tubers  to  remain  in 
the  ground  fora  week,  in  order  to  ripen. 

Frames  and  Pits. — Have  these  ready  to  receive 
the  plants  as  they  are  taken  up  from  the  border. 

Cannas. — Take  up  before  the  foliage  is  killed  by 
frost,  and  lay  in  a  shed  for  a  fortnight,  and  then 
store  the  same  as  Dahlias. 

Peonies. — The  best  time  to  set  Peonies  is  in  the 
fall,  as  they  start  too  early  in  the  spring  to  be 
moved  with  safety. 

Perennials. — Transplant  those  sown  in  the  spring 
to  the  place  where  they  arc  to  flower. 


Greenliioiisc  aiul  Window  Plants. 

The  greenhouse  ought  to  be  ready  for  receiving 
all  plants  which  are  outside,  as  soon  as  there  are 
any  signs  of  frosts.  The  tender  ones  must  be 
taken  in  early,  in  order  to  have  them  grow  well 
during  the  winter. 

Annuals.— Sow  seeds  of  annuals,  for  winter  flower¬ 
ing.  in  pans  of  rich  soil,  and  prick  out  as  soon  as 
large  enough  to  handle. 

Bulbs. — Pot  all  bulbs  for  winter  flowering,  and 
allow  them  to  remain  in  a  dark  place  for  a  few 
weeks,  to  promote  the  formation  of  roots. 

Insects. — Every  plant  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  before  being  taken  into  the  greenhouse, 
so  as  to  remove  all  insects,  and  in  order  to  keep 
the  house  clear  of  those  pests  of  plant  growth. 

is — ^  non,  moss,  etc.,  are 

in  readiness  for  winter,  so  that  nothing  may  occur 
to  hinder  work. 

Forcing  Plants. — Take  up  all  shrubs  which  are  to 
be  forced  for  winter  flowering,  pot  them,  and 
store  in  a  cold  frame,  giving  water  occasionally 
until  -February,  when  they  may  be  brought  into 
heat  and  forced. 

House  Plants. — Re-pot  plants  which  have  become 
“pot-bound”  in  good,  rich  soil,  and  keep  in  the 
shade  for  a  few  days  until  established. 


Catlle  Eating;  Pry  Earth. — C.  New¬ 
ton,  Fayville,  Mass.,  wants  to  know  why  his  cattle  eat 
thy  earth  in  winter,  when  they  have  a  liberal  supply  of 
meal  and  roots,  and  plenty  of  the  best  hay.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  earth  is  a  part  of  their  natural  food.  In  pasturing, 
ruminant  animals  partly  cut  off  the  grass  and  partly  tear 
it  up  by  the  roots,  taking  more  or  less  earth  with  it.  The 
food  is  stored  in  large  quantities  in  the  first  stomach, 
whero  it  is  more  or  less  fermented  under  the  influence  of 
the  warmth  and  moisture  to  which  it  is  subjected.  The 
earth  neutralizes  tho  acids,  and  perhaps  condenses  the 
gases  thus  formed,  and  prevents  the  distension  and  dis¬ 
comfort  that  would  ensue.  When  cattle  arc  fed  on  clean 


forage,  they  merely  gratify  a  healthful  appetite  in  eating 
earth.  This  indicates  the  advisability  of  feeding  roots 
without  washing  them.  , 

Fowls  for  Towti.l>wellers. — W.  F. 

W.,  Selin’s  Grove,  Pa.,  asks  us  to  name  a  breed  of  fowls 
proper  for  a  family  living  in  town,  who  -would  keep  a  few 
only,  and  desire  good  layers,  and  also  large-sized  birds  for 
the  table. - These  conditions  are  fulfilled  by  the  Brah¬ 

mas,  either  Light  or  Dark.  They  are  fair  layers  of  rich 
eggs,  and  produce  well  in  fall  and  winter,  there  being  no 
breed  that  distributes  its  laying  favors  so  evenly  through 
the  year,  a  trait  very  desirable  where  the  eggs  are  for 
family  use.  The  great  size  of  the  Brahmas  is  too  well 
known  to  need  mention. 

- - -«e» - «-• -  . 

Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
Sept.  15, 1871,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 


1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  TUK  NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rue.  Rarley.  Oats. 
as  (lavs  this  in’tli.371,000  3,807,000  3,104.000  101.000  115,000  1  ,‘>19,000 
2G  days  last  m’tU.312,000  2,736,000  4,117,000  37,000  16,100  911,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rue.  Barley.  Oats. 

25  (lays  !7(i.sm’Hi.3>3,000  4,939,000  3,015,000  06,000  51, 000  1.224,000 

26  days  tost  m’tli.304, 000  3,128,000  4,037,000  178,000  11,400  1,319,000 

3.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat..  Corn.  Rue.  Barley.  Oats. 

25  days  1871 . 371.000  3,805,000  2,104,000  191,000  115,0001,219,000 

26  (lays  1870 . 596,000  2,354,000  1,581,000  57,500  151,000  1,429,000 

Sat.ks.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

25  (lays  1871... 323,000  4.939.000  3,615,000  90,000  51,000' 1,224,000 

26  (lays  1870. .  .291,000  2,656,000  1,719,000  37,01,0  4,850  1,531,000 

3.  Exports  from  Neio  York,  Jan.  1  to  Sept.  14. 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barlei/.  Oats. 
1871 . 1,248,637  13,212,359  7,850,088  231,177  81,797  20,433 

1870  . 1,315,234  12,233,854  301,431  65,734  -  11,806 

1869  . 975,290  11,615,661  1,557,677  114,006  -  45,097 

1808 . 642,952  3,3S5,078  5,300,515  153,093  - — —  42,159 

4.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York. 

Wheat,  Corn,  Rye,  Barley,  Oats,  Malt, 
1871.  bush.  hush.  bush.  hush.  bush.  bush. 

Sept.  12 .  471,719  3,310.849  30,492  9,483  884,629  187.525 

A  ur.  14  .  397,516  2,403.359  34,599  •  34,405  177,484 

JulvlO .  386,163  634,954  96.945  -  274,099  199.541 

June  12  .  230.350  292,188  114,783  3,480  334,459  142,572 

May  9  .  283.700  259.245  160,734  50.725  370,226  171.933 

April  10 .  811,871  180,947  159,964  164,398  709.363  171  897 

March  13.  ..1,523.785  204.388  150.514  329.319  1,133,897  218,231 

Feb.  13 . 2,203.677  311.471  148,198  481,863  1,409,995  215,124 

Jan.  16 . 3,685,116  272,618  157,730  554,491  1,736,936  216,394 

1K70. 

Dec.  15 . 3,060,762  208,319  148,069  500,397  2,085.137  231,129 

Nov.  9 . 2,092,900  300,000  116.800  400.400  2.125,000  — - 

Oct.  10 . 1,809,921  476,544  53,391  181.803  1.679,658  237.453 

Sept.  12 . 1,387,487  761,894  50,869  107,474  1,053,079  130,881 

5.  Receipts  at  head  of  tide-water  at  Albany  each  sea¬ 

son  to  Sept.  7 th  : 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

bbls.  bush.  hush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

1871  . 149,800  9,230,000  13,937,100  207,100  90.100  1,893.900 

1870  . 249,000  8,727,800  2,927,000  315,400  94,300  2,330,500 

Current  Wholksai.k  Pricks. 
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PRICE  OF  GOLD .  112% 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  State  £4  41)  ffi  6  25 

Super  to  Extra  Southern _  4  90 

Extra  Western  .  5  00 

Extra  Genesee .  6  30 

Superfine  Western .  4  40 

Rvk  Flour .  3  85 

Corn-Meal .  3  30 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White.  1  45 
All  kinds  ol  lied  and  Amber.  1  30  ® 

Corn— Yellow . 

Mixed. .  . 

O  a  ts— Western . 

State  . 

Rye  . 

Barley . 

IIay— Hale  10  100  lbs .  115 

°,T”*'V,  ?)  100  lbs.-. . 

Cotton,  Middlings,  n>  ... 

Hops— Crry,  -r  1870,  ft  lb . 

Crop  of  1871 . 

Feathers— Live  Geese,  ?(  lb 

Skkd— Clover,  10  lb  . 

Timothy,  13  bushel .  4  00 

Flax.  $  bushel .  2  05 

Sugar— Brown.  13  lb 
Molasses.  Cuba.  i3gal., 

Coffkk— Rio  (Gold,  In  bond). 

Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &c„ ?Mb. 

Seed  Leaf,  R> . 

Wool—  Domestic  Fleece, lb. 

Domestic,  pulled.  IS  lb. . 

California,  unwashed,.. 

Tallow,  13  lb  . 

Oil-Oakk— : IS  ton .  39  00 

Pork— Mess,  10  barrel .  13  50 

Prime,  IS  barrel  . —  10  75 

Bkef— Plain  mess .  8  00 

Lard,  in  tres.  &  barrels,  $  lb. 

Butter— State,  IS  lb . 

Western,  1)  lb  . 

Oiieksk  . 

Bkans— IS  bushel . 

Peas— Canada,  free,  13  bn — 

Eggs— Fresh.  IS  dozen . 

Poultry—  Live  Fowls . 

Turkeys,  18  ib . 

Geese,  pair.  .  .  1  (5 

Ducks,  V  pair .  75 

Potatoes,  ?)  bbl .  1  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  ¥  bbl .  — 

Cabbages — 18  100  .  4  50 

Broom -CORN— IS  n> . 

Appi.es— is  barrel . 

Peaches— $  basket . 

Pears— IS  barrel . 

Grapes— V  pound . 

Gold  has  advanced  to  114%,  closing,  September  14th,  at 
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114 . Under  more  favorable  foreign  advices,  there  has 

been  a  decided  improvement  in  values  of  Breadstuff's, 
with  an  active  home  and  export  demand  for  the  leading 
articles,  also  some  speculative  inquiry,  closing  strong  in 
moBt  instances.  The  scarcity  of  ocean  freight-room 
and  the  high  rates  claimed  by  ship-owners  have  been 

against  the  outward  movement . Provisions  have 

been  more  freely  dealt  in  ;  Hog  products  have  been 

quoted  firmer ;  Butter,  heavy  ;  Cheese,  steady . Woo] 

has  attracted  attention  and  lias  shown  less  buoyancy  as 
to  price,  but  holders  have  not  been  eager  to  place  stocks 

at  less  than  full  asking  figures . Cotton  has  been 

quite  freely  purchased  at  higher  prices . Tobacco 

has  been  quoted  dearer  on  a  fair  trade . Hops  have 

been  in  reduced  stock  and  good  request  at  better  rates. 
. Seeds  have  been  quiet  and  depressed. 


3iew  York  5,£ve-Stoclt  Markets, 

week  ending  Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tol'l. 

August  21st .  9.330  105  2,956  28,869  17,234  58,494 

August  28th .  8,153  68  2,749  34,049  22.811  67,830 

September  4tli .  7,973  81  3,555  27,129  24,272  63,610 

September  mil .  9,356  121  2,777  32,373  30,610  75,237 

Total  in  4  Weeks — 34,812  375  12,037  123,020  94,927  265,171 

do  forprev.  5  Weeks  37,302  406  14,488  145,213  114,825  312,235 


Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 


Average  per  Week . 8,703 

do.  do.  last  Month _ 7,460 

do.  do .  prev’s  Month.... 8,049 
Average  per  Week,  1870  .  6.847 


do. 

do. 

do. 

1869. 

6,275 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1868 

5,733 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1867. 

5,544 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1866. 

5,748 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1S65. 

5,255 

Total 

in 

1869. 

.326.280 

Total 

in 

1868 

.298.128 

Total 

in 

1867. 

.293.832 

Total 

in 

1866. 

298.880 

Total 

in 

1865. 

210,271 

Total 

in 

1864. 

207,609 

94  3,009  30,755  23,757 

81  2,898  29,043  22.965 

81  3,075  2-7,616  27,107 

97  2,240  28,151  17,108 

92  1,752  28,836  15,348 

105  1,588  27.182  18,809 

64  1,320  22,154  20,605 

94  1,200  20,000  13,000 

118  1.500  16,091  11,023 

4.827  91,083  1,499,500  798,199 

5.466  82,571  1,413,479  978,061 

3,369  69,911  1,174.154  1,102.643 

4,885  62.420  1,040.000  672,000 

6,161  71,991  836,733  573,190 

7,003  75,621  782,462  660,277 


SSeef  Cattle. — The  weekly  average  for  the  past  four 
weeks  exceeds  the  average  of  tho  previous  five  weeks  by 
1,243  head,  and  is  1,S56  greater  than  the  weekly  average 
of  last  year.  While  there  has  been  plenty  of  thin,  im¬ 
mature  native  cattle  and  a  large  number  of  Texans,  the 
quality  has  averaged  better  than  usual  for  the  season. 
The  demand  has  improved  with  the  cooler  weather  and 
the  return  of  our  summer  wanderers,  and  trade  lias  been 
generally  good  and  fairly  remunerative  to  shippers.  For 
the  second  week  under  review,  prices  declined  y2 c.  %c. 
per  lb.,  but  this  decline  was  recovered  in  the  third  week, 
and  the  close  was  firm  at  the  rates  given  at  the  close  of 
last  month. 

Below  we  give  the  range  of  prices,  average  price,  and 
figures  at  which  large  lots  were  sold  : 


Ang. 21st,  ranged  7  @12%C.  Largesalesl0%@11%c.  Av.  rr 
Aug.  28tli,  do.  7  @12%c.  do.  do.  10%@11  c.  <\o. 

Sept.  4tli,  do.  6%@12%c.  do.  do.  10%@11%c.  do.  11 

Sept.  11th,  do.  7  @12%c.  do.  do.  11  @ll%c.  do.  11% 


ItlilclB  Cows. — An  increased  supply  has  met  tho 
improved  demand  inc.deni  to  tho  season,  and  trade  has 
been  moderately  active,  more  especially  for  the  last  two 
weeks,  at  sustained  prices.  Mixed  with  a  considera¬ 
ble  number  of  old,  worn-out  stock  were  some  fair  to 
good  milkers  and  some  promising  young  heifers,  but 
nothing  really  fine,  and  all  in  thin  flesh.  Some  of  the 
poorest  offered  as  milch  cows  were  sold  at  $30  (a)  $35 
each ;  and  some  of  the  best,  with  good  calves  by  their 
sides,  sold  at  $80  @  $85  ;  but  $40  $75  is  the  general 

range . Calves. — Fat  veal  calves  have  been  com¬ 

paratively  scarce  and  have  ruled  firm,  with  an  advancing 
tendency.  Grass  calves  were  plenty,  but  sold  readily  at 
nearly  sustained  prices  up  to  last  week,  since  which 
time  the  market  has  been  overstocked,  with  a  marked 
decline.  A  few  lots  of  fine,  thrifty,  well-bred  calves  have 
arrived,  lint  the  hulk  of  the  receipts  were  poor  to  com¬ 
mon.  Good  to  prime  milk-fed  arc  firm  at  9J4c.  @  1014c. 
per  lb. ;  common  to  fair  sell  at  7',4c.  9c. ;  mixed  lots, 

half  grassers  and  half  milk-fed  to  slaughterers  at  5y2c.  @ 
7c. ;  and  common  to  best  grassers  to  feeders  at  $5  @  $9 
per  head . Slicep  an«l  Lambs. — The  average  re¬ 

ceipts  Bhow  a  slight  increase  over  the  average  for  last 
month,  but  the  demand  lias  kept  even  pace  with  the 
larger  offering  and  the  market  has  ruled  unusually 
steady.  Excepting  a  few  car-loads,  weekly,  from  Ohio 
and  from  Canada,  the  slicep  have  been  of  only  common 
to  fair  quality,  and  the  lambs,  particularly  the  large 
number  from  Canada,  have  not  been  so  good  as  in 
former  years  at.  this  season.  Poor  to  medium  sheep  have 
sold  at  4!4e.  @  5J4c.  per  lb. ;  fair  to  good  at  5!4c.  @  6c. ; 
and  prime  to  best  selections  at  6)4c.  @  6!4c.,  with  one 
lot  of  extra,  last  week,  at  7c.  Lambs  range  from  C'/.c,  ® 
7%c.  per  lb.  generally,  with  some  of  the  worst  at  5>4c. 

0c.,  and  prime  to  extra  lots  at  8c.@8J4c . Swine.— 

There  has  been  a  small  increase  in  the  receipts  and  more 
sales  of  live  hogs.  Quite  a  number  of  car-loads  have 
come  in  from  this  State  and  from  Michigan,  consigned  to 
commission  salesmen.  With  unimportant  fluctuations 
in  prices,  the  market  has  been  much  the  same  as  for  the 
preceding  month.  Live  hogs  have  sold  at  4%c.  @,5%c. 
per  Hi.,  with  one  car-load  of  choice  State,  this  week,  at 
$5  .30  per  100  lbs. ;  and  dressed  are  quoted  at  6c.  @  7c., 
with  tlie  hulk  of  the  sales  at  6 Me.  @  6%c.,  closing  steady. 
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containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


Postage  13  Cents  a  Year  in  Ad¬ 
vance.  — The  postage  on  the  American  Agriculturist 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  and  Territories,  paid  in 
advance ,  is  3  cents  a  quarter,  12  cents  a  year.  If  not  paid 
in  advance,  twice  these  rates  may  be  charged. 

How  to  Remit: — Checks  on  New- 
York  Banks  or  Bankers  are  best  for  large  sums  ; 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judd  Sc  Co. 

Post-Office  Money  Orders  may  be  obtain¬ 
ed  at  nearly  every  connty-seat,  in  all  the  cities,  and  in 
many  of  the  large  towns.  We  consider  them  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  best  means  of  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  less, 
as  thousands  have  been  sent  to  us  without  any  loss. 

Registered  Letters,  under  tine  new 
system,  which  went  into  effect  Oct.  1,  1868,  are  a  very 
safe  means  of  sending  small  sums  of  money  where  P.  0. 
Money  Orders  can  not  be  easily  obtained.  Observe,  the 
Registry  fee,  as  well  as  postage,  must  be  paid  in  stamps  at 
the  office  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  will  be  liable 
to  be  sent  to  the  Dead-Letter  Office.  Buy  and  affix  the 
stamps  both  foe'  postage  and  registry,  put  in  the  money ,  and 
seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his 
receipt  for  it.  Letters  thus  sent  to  us  are  at  our  risk 

Where  our  Thoughts  cc  :nc  from. 

— The  human  mind  is  like  a  ponderous  engine  upon  a 
railway  track.  A  small  point  of  iron  at  a  switch  will 
turn  it  to  the  right  or  left— sending  it  on  its  proper 
course,  or  perchance  causing  it  to  go  over  an  embank¬ 
ment,  or  into  another  train,  crushing  both  in  shapeless 
destruction.  The  sight  of  some  object,  a  word  spoken 
or  read,  will  give  one’s  train  of  thoughts  a  new  direction, 
or  some  direction  quite  different  from  what  it  would 
otherwise  have  taken.  Upon  very  small  things  depends 
all  one’s  future  course  in  life.  Parents,  teachers,  guar¬ 
dians,  in  fact  every  one,  may  well  ponder  this.  We  are  all 
influencing  each  other,  giving  direction  to  thought,  every 
day,  every  hoar,  every  moment. — One  hint  in  this  con¬ 
nection  :  A  family  read  a  journal  (say  like  this)  for  a 
year,  and,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  do  not  recall  any  par¬ 
ticular  advantage  therefrom.  But  how  many  new  channels 
of  thought  have  their  minds  been  led  into  by  wbat  they 
have  read !  How  many  plans  have  indirectly  and  insen¬ 
sibly  come  from  what  they  could  have  read  !  How  much 
of  vacancy  there  would  be  if  they  blot  entirely  from  their 
minds  all  the  information  they  have  gained,  and  all  the 
new  ideas  and  plans  of  their  own,  suggested  only,  and  in¬ 
directly  at  that,  by  what  they  have  read  during  a  year! 
The  truth  is,  one  can  not  read  and  think  too  much  about 
his  daily  labor.  If  he  get  not  one  new  positive  piece  of 
useful  information,  the  thinking  developed  by  reading 
other  men’s  views  and  ideas  can  but  be  useful  in  stimu¬ 
lating  him  to  reasoning,  to  intelligent  labor — tliatlaborin 
which  his  head  aids  his  hands.  Labor  withont  intelli¬ 
gence  is  merely  brute  muscle  in  exercise. 

Rulb  Catalogues. — The  dealers  are  all 
ready  to  receive  orders  for  bulbs.  First  came  Richard¬ 
son  &  Gould’s  catalogue,  then  James  Fleming’s,  both  of 
New  York,  then  James  Yick,  of  Rochester,  and  F.  K. 
Phoenix,  of  Bloomington,  Ill.  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Son,  and  J. 
M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  and  we  know  not  how  many  others, 
have  sent  their  bulb  lists.  Let  onr  readers  look  in  the 
advertising  columns,  and  they  will  a  number  of  dealers 
who  are  ready  to  serve  them  with  good  bulbs. 

i  - 

Xlae  IVew  England  JFsiir,  which  was 
held  at  Lowell  last  month,  was  in  many  respects  a  suc¬ 
cess.  The  weather,  as  usual  the  first  week  in  September, 
was  very  fine,  which  of  course  brought  out  a  very  large 
attendance.  Other  managers  may  notice  this  fact  with 
profit.  The  grounds  at  Lowell  are  large,  and  well  ar¬ 
ranged  for  all  kinds  of  live-stock,  giving  good  protectien  \ 
and  comfort  for  the  animals.  The  show  of  mechanic 
arts  was  spoiled  by  being  divided  into  two  parts.  The 
exhibition  of  horses  and  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  poul¬ 
try,  was  very  large  and  good.  The  show  of  Ayrshire 
cattle  was  very  fine  indeed — in  fact,  we  have  rarely  seek 
a  better  one.  The  herds  of  Wm.  Birnie,  of  Spring-field, 
Mass.,  Messrs.  S.  M.  and  D.  Wells  of  Wethersfield,  Ct., 
and  others,  are  hard  to  heat.  The  show  of  Jerseys  was 
not  large,  but  very  fair  in  quality,  some  of  the  animals 
being  as  fine  as  can  be  found  in  the  country.  There  was 
a  good  display  of  Hereford  cattle,  which  are  not  com¬ 


monly  seen  at  the  fairs,  and  they  attracted  much  atten¬ 
tion.  Dutch  cattle  were  fairly  represented,  and  of  good 
quality;  while  Shorthorns  were  there  in  comparatively 
small  numbers,  some  of  very  good  style  and  blood. 
Long-wooled  sheep  are  rising  in  importance  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  as  elsewhere  all  over  the  country.  Messrs.  Appleton, 
of  Mass.,  Hartwell,  of  Ct.,  and  Chase,  of  Mass.,  showed 
some  very  fine  Cotswolds.  The  collection  of  swine  was 
quite  large,  but  mostly  of  one  kind— Chester  Whites — 
many  of  which  were  of  very  good  quality,  but  the  judges 
wisely  gave  the  first  prize  and  sweepstakes  t »  a  splendid 
Berkshire  sow,  and  first  prize  to  her  litter  of  pigs.  The 
officers  of  the  Fair  were  very  courteous  and  attentive  to 
all  comers,  but  there  was  evidently  a  great  lack  of  efficient 
management.  Committees  were  not  in  attendance  early, 
and  there  were  no  proper  arrangements  for  them  to  work 
when  finally  together.  Marshals  were  not  appointed  to 
attend  them  until  they  begged  and  waited  for  them,  and 
no  proper  provision  was  made  for  their  entertainment 
even.  Those  who  work  hard  all  day  for  nothing  should 
at  least  be  furnished  with  a  good  dinner,  but  such  could 
not  even  be  bought  on  the  grounds,  and  some  of  the 
committees  regaled  themselves  on  cream-cakes  and  re¬ 
turned  to  their  labors.  Let  this  matter  be  reformed,  and 
let  the  management  stop  the  peddler  nuisance. 

June  on*  Itlnc  C*rass. — Jas.  McC.,  New- 
fane,  N.  Y. — The  specimen  is  what  is  commonly  called 
June  grass.  It  is  quite  different  from  the  grass  known 
as  “  Quack  ”  or  Couch  grass,  and  can  be  more  easily  got 
rid  of.  It  is  in  some  places  valuable  for  pasture — in  fact, 
it  is  the  same  grass  known  as  Kentucky  Blue-grass. 
Plowing  under  will  rid  the  land  of  this  grass  without 
trouble  ;  but  the  soil  being  full  of  seed  from  past  sow¬ 
ings,  itwill  appear  again,  after  a  grain  crop.  A  clover 
and  timothy  crop  will  keep  it  down.  The  description 
of  the  couch-grass  rake  is  too  late  for  this  month. 

Fotlrtei*  Crops. — -W.  Howard,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
— It  is  not  too  late  to  sow  rye  for  soiling.  We  have 
sown  it  as  late  as  14th  October,  and  it  was  ready  to  cut 
by  the  middle  of  May.  It  must  be  sown  on  rich  ground 
if  a  heavy  cutting  is  desired.  It  will  be  followed  by 
oats,  for  which  the  ground  should  be  prepared,  and  well 
prepared,  both  by  plowing  and  manuring  this  fall,  and 
the  seed  sown  as  early  as  possible  in  the  spring,  at  the 
rate  of  four  bushels  per  acre.  Good  ground  will  bear 
heavy  seeding  for  a  forage  crop. 

Seed  Wheat — “Golden  ChaffMay  ” 
Variety.— “  D.  P.  M.,”  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  wants  to 
know  where  he  can  procure  a  good  variety  of  seed  wheat, 
such  as  is  grown  on  the  hills  of  Pennsylvania.  We  are 
not  acquainted  with  the  variety,  at  least  not  under  this 
name.  The  White  Mediterranean,  Treadwell,  Diehl,  and 
Michigan  Amber  are  all  favorite  wheats  in  the  locality 
mentioned.  With  us  the  Treadwell  has  succeeded  very 
well,  and  has  given  fair  crops,  though  it  requires  care 
and  good  cultivation  where  the  winters  are  changeable 
and  inclined  to  he  severe.  All  of  these  varieties  could  be 
procured  at  the  principal  seed  stores.  See  advertisements. 

To  Preserve  Hams  from  Flies. — 

S.  Green,  Jackson,  Ill.,  asks  how  he  can  keep  his  hams 
free  from  skippers.  The  skippers,  as  they  are  called,  are 
the  larvie  of  the  meat-fly.  To  prevent  their  attacks  we 
have  enveloped  the  hams  and  bacon  in  thick  paper,  wrap¬ 
ping  carefully,  so  that  the  meat  is  completely  covered. 
Then  the  meat  is  put  into  a  cotton  bag,  which  is  sewn 
up  closely.  The  fly  can  not  penetrate  both  envelopes 
with  its  ovipositor,  and  if  no  holes  or  small  openings 
are  left,  the  meat  may  be  preserved  from  it.  We  have 
also  packed  the  meat  in  wheat  bran  and  oats  in  boxes  and 
barrels,  and  have  been  successful  in  saving  it.  But  we 
favor  the  first-mentioned  plan. 

Wild  Carrot. — “H.  J.  J.,”  Franklin  Co.,  Pa., 
wants  to  get  rid  of  wild  carrot.  No  weed  is  easier 
killed  than  this.  As  soon  as  the  seed  is  matured  the 
root  dies.  It  is  therefore  necessary  only  to  gather  the 
seed,  or,  better  still,  to  gather  the  flowers,  which  will  pre¬ 
vent  seeding  for  a  year  or  two,  and  they  will  disappear. 
These  roots  are  of  no  value  for  any  purpose. 

CSolUlen.  Rod. — A  “Subscriber,”  Milford, 
Pike  Co.,  Pa.,  sends  us  a  specimen  of  a  weed  for  name  and 
means  of  destroying  it.  It  is  a  Solidago,  or  Golden  Rod 
(Solidago  nemoralis),  known  also  by  several  local  names, 
one  of  which,  common  in  Pennsylvania,  is  Wire-weed. 
It  is  a  very  common  an  l  thrifty  weed,  and  i-n  damp 
meadows  forms  patches  of  matted  roots,  stout  enough  to 
throw  out  the  plow.  It  can  only  be  destroyed  by  plow¬ 
ing  up  the  roots,  and  gathering  and  burning  them ;  or 
throwing  them  into  a  heap  and  decomposing  them  with 
quicklime,  when  they  will  make  manure.  This  plant  is 
so  tenacious  of  life  that  a  root  we  placed  on  the  top  of  a 


fence  at  one  time,  grew  and  struck  its  fibers  into  the 
crevices  to  seek  a  living.  It  is  therefore  hopeless  to  try 
to  k.ll  it  otherwise  than  as  above. 

backing  tisttl  Preserving  IBaittcr. 

— “R.  R.”  wishes  to  pack  butter  for  sale,  and  also  to 
have  a  process  for  coloring  it  evenly.  Packing  butter 
that  is  gathered  up  at  country  stores,  is  a  nice  operation, 
and  needs  to  be  carefully  performed.  As  it  is  of  all  shades  of 
color,  from  white  to  pale  yellow  generally,  a  coloring  may 
be  prepared  by  melting  some  of  the  butler  and  dissolving 
in  it  the  prepared  annatto,  which  may  be  procured  at  any 
drug-store.  This  should  be  kept  for  use  as  it  is  wanted. 
To  use  it,  take  a  quantity  of  the  butter  to  be  colored  in 
the  mixing  bowl,  cut  it  into  gashes  with  the  butter-ladle 
(don’t  touch  it  with  the  hands),  place  a  small  portion  of 
the  coloring  preparation  in  each  of  these  gashes,  and  mix 
until  the  color  is  evenly  spread  and  no  streaks  are  to  be 
seen.  Then  gash  it  once  more  with  the  ladle,  sprinkle 
one  ounce  of  salt  to  the  pound  of  butter,  and  leave  it 
twenty-four  hours.  Then  pour  off  any  water  collected  on 
it,  and  pack  it  in  a  new  oak  tub  that  has  been  soaked 
with  brine  for  a  day  and  night.  Water  should  never  be 
used  in  working  butter  at  any  time. 

ADutilon  striatum. — R.  L.  Sehroclc,  La¬ 
clede,  Mo.  We  preserve  this  over  winter  in  the  cellar, 
as  you  suggest.  _  It  makes  a  very  good  house-plant  if  you 
have  room  enough  to  keep  it  in  that  way. 

North-eastern  Bee-Keepers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  hold  a  meeting  during-  the  session  of  the 
New  York  State  Fair.  The  evening  of  October  3d  is  as¬ 
signed  for  the  discussion  of  Bee  Culture. 

Keeping-  Eggs.  • —  Relt  Rednevac,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Ind.,  wants  to  know  the  hest  way  to  keep  eggs. 
Parties  in  the  egg  business  in  a  large  way  build  brick 
vats  made  water-tight,  in  which  is  lime-water,  made  by 
putting  lime  in  water,  and  when  it  is  slaked  and  settled 
to  the  bottom  drawing  oft’  the  clear  liquor.  Into  this 
liquor  the  eggs  are  placed  and  kept  beneath  the  surface. 
They  are  kept  as  cool  as  possible.  These  arc  the  “  limed 
eggs”  with  which  the  markets  are  supplied  during  win¬ 
ter.  Another  mode  of  keeping  eggs,  tested  by  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department,  is  as  follows :  Rub  the  eggs  with 
flaxseed  (linseed)  oil,  and  place  them,  small  end  down¬ 
wards,  in  sand.  Eggs  so  prepared  were  found  at  the  end 
of  six  months  to  have  the  taste  and  smell  of  perfectly 
fresh  eggs,  and  to  have  lost  in  weight  only  three  per¬ 
cent.  Greasing  eggs  with  lard  or  tallow  has  not  been 
successful  in  preserving  them,  except  for  short  periods. 

SUNDRY  HUMBUGS. — Elsewhere  we 
have  spoken  of  a  certain  class  of  “medical”  advertise¬ 
ments.  An  Illinois  subscriber  sends  us  a  prominent  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  a  so-called  “Medical  Retreat,”  in  Cincin¬ 
nati,  O.,  of  the  “Madame  Restell”  order,  which  lie  says 
has  polluted  the  fair  pages  of  an  otherwise  good  Peoria 

journal  for  a  whole  year  past ! . The  “  Ladies’  Health 

Association,”  49  and  51  Wall  street.  New  York,  is  a  sheer 
humbug.  No  such  articles  as  are  professedly  offered,  even 
if  desirable,  can  possibly  be  made.  No  letters  to  that 
address  can  hereafter  get  through  the  New  York  P.  O. 
. “Dr'.”  Andrews,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  whom  we  re¬ 
cently  showed  up,  has  various  “female”  “precautions,” 
and  many  other  tilings,  in  his  so-called  “  Good  Samari¬ 
tan,”  whicli  he  continues  to  scatter,  to  the  destruction  of 
life,  health,  and  morals,  and  now  we  hear  he  is  sugar- 
coating  agents  with  the  offer  of  building  lots  to  those 
who  aid  him  (and  the  Devil)  in  scattering  his  worse  than 

vile  trash . We  suppose  few  editors  arc  so -‘green” 

as  to  publish  the  “direct”  advertisements  of  the  so- 
called  “  Metropolitan  Cash  Prize  Co.,”  until  they  get  the 
money,  and  we  hope  there  are  few  who  care  so  little  for 
their  readers  as  to  publish  the  advertisement  at  amy  price, 

though  cash  he  paid  down _ “Ink  Recipes,”  etc.,  are 

advertised  in  some  respectable  journals.  We  have  often 
shown  them  np,  and  need  only  say  that  whoever  send® 
25c.  or  50c.  or  more  for  any  such  recipe  or  powder- 
will  lose  not  only  his  money  and  stamps,  but  all  the 
time  he  expends  in  bothering  with  them  —  Miss  O.  H. 
Hoover,  of  Hazle  Barrens,  Mo.,  wants  to  let  people  into 
the  life  (light)  of  making  money  easy.  We  hardly  know, 
from  her  illiterately  written  circular,  whether  to  call  her 
(or  him)  a  swindler,  a  crazy  person,  or  a  fool.  The  last 
appellation  will  certainly  belong  to  any  one  patronizing 

her  (or  him) _ No  matter  what  the  tickets  say,  we  say 

that  neither  L.  P.  Pardee  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
nor  any  other  parties,  will  for  $2  sc'nd  you  gold  watches, 
chains,  etc.,  etc.,  worth  $25,  or  anything  like  it.  The 
most  you  will  get  in  these  cases,  where  yoiv  get  anything 
for  your  money,  will  be  cheap  stuff,  usually  worthless, 
and  always  affording  a  good  round  profit  to  the  sellers  at 
the  price  you  pay.  The  ticket  and  the  C.  0.  D.  dodges 
are  to  catch  greenhorns _ We  should  pity  South  Caro¬ 

lina  if  her  population  could  be  increased  by  no  other  aid 
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than  that  of  the  Lottery  yclept  “the  S.  0.  Laiul  and  Im¬ 
migration  Ass.”  There  can  not  he  150,000 foolish  people 
-%vho  will  pay  $5  each  to  float  that  scheme,  showy  as  it 
looks  on  the  red-line  circulars.  Probably  some  will  want 
one  chance  in  150,000  at  a  §1250,000  Academy  of  Music, 
and  have  faith  enough  in  their  “luck  ”  to  pay  $5  for  even 

such  a  chance.  We  would  not  give  5  cents . All 

“  Honey-making  recipes  ”  offered  for  sale  are  to  be  avoid¬ 
ed,  no  matter  how  highly  setoff.  No-one  has  any  right  to 
territory  to  sell,  though  sundry  persons  profess  to  have. 
New  subscribers  continually  come  asking  about  “Sun¬ 
light  oil,”  etc.  We  havo  repeated,  until  we  are  tired  of 
it,  that  all  manufactured  oils,  as  the  so-called  Sunlight  oil, 
etc.,  are  dangerous  humbugs.  For  this  class  of  readers 
we  again  say,  that  the  entire  brood  of  recipe-sellers  are 
to  be  let  alone  entirely.  Never  advance  any  monoy,  or 
order  anything  of  the  kind  C.  O.  D.  (to  bo  col¬ 
lected  on  delivery).  If  you  must  try  the  sale  of 
some  of  these  recipes  and  gimcracks,  make  the 
seller  trust  you  until  you  have  tried  the  articles, 
and  be  very  careful  not  to  promise  pay  on  any 
conditions.  And  then,  if  you  are  not  satisfied  to  pay 
after  full  investigation  and  trial,  don’t  be  scared  into 

paying  by  any  amount  of  threats  of  law-suits,  etc . The 

“Queer”  or  counterfeit  money  pretenders  have  been  so 
Tully  exposed  as  to  need  no  further  notice  here.  Among 
the  swindlers’  newly-assumed  names  before  us  are  Zena 
Walsh,  6S8  Broadway,  N.  T.  (the  million-dollar  man 
under  his  fortieth  name);  Wm.  <&  John  Hood,  192 
Broadway,  who  use  a  Masonic  emblem  ;  Young  &  Morse, 
46  Liberty  street,  N.  Y.  ;  “Yours,  etc.,”  inclosing  card 
of  J.  T.  Palmer,  3!)  Park  Row,  N.  Y. ;  E.  Sampson,  688 
Broadway,  who  uses  both  Masonic  and  I.  O.  O.  F.  sym¬ 
bols;  Wm.  Sago  &  Co.,  37  Spruce  street,  N.  Y.  ;  Sand. 
Davis  &  Co.,  31  Liberty  street,  who  also  steals  I.  O.  O.  F. 

symbols;  S.  K.  Kraiz,  Doylstown,  Pa,,  etc,,  etc . 

A  vast  deal  of  nonsense  is  printed,  putting  forth  the 
most  absurd  claims  for  electricity  and  galvanism,  in 
cures,  hair  curling,  et.c.,  etc.,  well  calculated  to  deceive 
the  ignorant  by  the  parade  of  scientific  terms,  even  the 
proper  use  of  which  is  not  understood  by  the  pretenders, 
as  they  plainly  show.  We  have  several  very  neatly 
printed  circulars,  pamphlets,  and  newspapers  devoted  to 
advertising  these  humbugs,  but  have  barely  space  to  prop¬ 
erly  characterize  the  whole  class  as  ingenious  swindles. 

Mus-<iL<ti* — Tlaose  Tei*j-Il»le  lUevelsi- 
tions. — The  reading  people  of  our  city,  and,  indeed,  of 
the  whole  country,  have  been  greatly  excited  during  a 
mouth  past  by  the  “  Trunk  Mystery,”  the  detection  of 
“  Dr.”  Rosenzweig,  “  Madam  ”  Burns,  and  others.  It  is 
well  that  these  revelations  have  thus  come  prominently 
before  the  public  in  such  a  way  as  to  arouse  attention. 
To  us  there  is  nothing  new  in  all  this.  The  long-time 
readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  know  how  fre¬ 
quently  this  journal  has  uttered  words  of  warning;  how 
often  it  has  spoken  in  deprecatory  and  sorrowful  tones  of 
the  course  of  certain  journals — albeit  admitted  into  and 
Supported  by  Christian  families — that  have  acted  as  the 
paid  and  efficient  agents  of  the  incarnate  devils  who  for 
money,  murder  in  cold  blood  their  hecatombs  of  living 
mortals,  born  or  unborn.  Not  long  since  we  showed 
that,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  advertising,  etc.,  these  mur¬ 
derers  must  receive  from  their  victims  at  least  $  1 5  0,000 
a  year,  to  say  nothing  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  if 
not  millions,  expended  in  gilded  mansions  and  luxurious 
“country-seats,”  and  we  inquired  how  great  the  number 
of  victims  necessary,  at  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
charges,  to  roll  up  these  great  sums  of  money.  Now  we 
see  whole  columns  of  malediction  in  the  press.  The 
New  York  Herald  joins  in  this  cry  ;  yet,  after  all  these  ter¬ 
rible  revelations,  we  find  in  to-day’s  issues  of  that  paper 
now  before  us,  a  string  of  advertisements  of  these  mur¬ 
dering  abortionists,  inserted  and  spread  before  the  fam¬ 
ilies  of  those  who  admit  the  sheet  to  their  homes,  as 
many  db,  and  all  for  the  sake  of  the  fifteen  to  thirty  dol¬ 
lars  paid  it  daily  for  the  space.  If  this  thing  were  con¬ 
fined  to  that  sheet,  it  would  be  less  disastrous,  but  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  journals  over  the  country  are  printing  ad¬ 
vertisements  that  covertly  accomplish  the  same  result. 
What  country  editor  so  unsophisticated  as  not  to  know 
the  aim  and  intent  of  advertisements  of  “  obstacles  from 
whatever  cause,”  and  the  like?  We  are  right  glad  to 
note  the  conversion  of  the  New  York  Times ,  which  is  now 
attacking  the  Herald  and  kindred  sheets.  Hew  long 
since  the  Times  dropped  from  its  columns  the  “medical” 
advertisements  of  like  import?  But  we  hail  its  conver¬ 
sion  as  one  good  omen. - We  have  long  been  aware 

that  the  success  of  these  dangerous  practitioners  lias 
arisen  partly  from  a  deficient  moral  sense,  a  failure  to 
perceive  the  enormity  of  the  crime  of  extinguishing  a 
living  spark  of  life  yet  unborn,  and  from  a  fatal  reliance 
upon  the  assurances  of  the  safety  of  such  infanticide,  so 
far  as  the  parent  is  concerned.  Time  and  again  we  have 
tried,  in  as  delicate  language  as  the  case  would  admit  of, 
to  speak  of  the  peril  to  her  life  and  health.  We  quote  a 
few  extracts  from  our  own  columns,  as  specially  applica¬ 


ble  at  the  present  time  :  “  On  no  rational  ground,  except 
that  of  sheer  ignorance,  can  we  explain  the  fact  that 
many  professedly  religious  journals,  and  others  that  claim 
to  be  respectable,  continue  to  admit  a  certain  class  of 
medical  advertisements.  Some  of  these,  published  in 
leading  religious  papers  even,  covertly  advertise  the 

worst  possible  ‘  private  medicines.’ _ There  is  probably 

no  one  thing  so  readily  seized  upon  as  the  prospect  of, 
or  an  offered  remedy  for  disease.  The  suffering  invalid, 
with  his  judgment  impaired  perhaps  by  disease,  becomes 
a  ready  dupe,  and  the  more  terrible  or  probably  incurable 

the  disease,  the  more  eagerly  he  swallows  the  bait. - 

But,  passing  by  the  general  run  of  quack  medicines,  we 
refer  now  to  a  specific  class.  In  a  chance  number  of  one 
of  the  most  respectable  N.  Y.  Dailies,  or  one  so  consid¬ 
ered,  and  patronized  by  a  large  class  of  respectable  people, 
we  find  under  the  head  of  ‘Medical,’  half  a  column,  or 
thirteen  advertisements,  of  which  at  least  ten  are  really 
of  the  worst  possible  character.  For  example,  the  first 
one  is  addressed  to  ‘  Married  or  Single  Ladies,’  professing 
to  ‘remove  all  stoppages  or  irregularities,  from  whatever 
cause,'  etc.  (We  only  quote  what  is  placed  before  your 
families  every  day  in  the  year,  in  at  least  half  the  journals 
printed.)  The  4th,  5tli,  6th,  7th,  9th,  11th,  and  12th  ad¬ 
vertisements  are  of  very  similar  character,  some  more 
hidden  in  their  expressions,  but  all  indicating  what  they 
are  aiming  at.  These  cost  for  one  insertion  §19,  and  there 
is  an  average  of  as  many  on  each  of  350  days  in  the  year, 
or  over  §6,500  a  year  paid  to  one  paper,  with  much  larger 
sums  paid  to  others.  We  name  far  less  than  the  actual 
sum,  when  we  say  that  $150,000  are  paid  yearly  by 
this  single  class  of  advertisers  for  publicity  alone.  Of 
course  they  must  have  a  large  patronage,  or  they  would 

not  continue  the  advertising. - What  of  their  patrons? 

One  of  two  things.  Many  of  them  buy  useless  medi¬ 
cines  at  enormous  prices.  Of  course  none  of  the  pur¬ 
chasers  expose  themselves  by  exposing  the  swindlers. 
But  some  of  them  at  least  do  buy  medicines  that  attempt 
to  effect  what  they  propose.  The  result  is  not  only  ‘  the 
murder  of  the  innocents,’  but,  in  almost  all  cases,  of  the 
mothers  themselves ;  or  if  not  producing  direct  death,  they 
leave  a  shattered  constitution  to  drag  out  a  miserable  exist¬ 
ence  worse  than  death.  Stung  by  guilt,  the  poor  patient 
seldom  betrays  to  her  companion  if  married,  or  to  her  most 
interested  friend  if  not,  the  cause  of  her  suffering.  Let  its 
say  to  all  who  put  any  faith  in  the  statements  of  this  class 
of  murderers,  for  such  they  really  are,  that  the  pretenses 
put  forth  for  these  medicines  and  operations  are  pause,  as 

every  good  physician  well  knows." _ We  repeat:  Let  no 

one  flatter  herself  that  private  “relief”  can  be  given  by 
any  one  of  these  doctors,  male  or  female,  with  any  safety 
whatever.  Their  patients  are  almost  invariably  murdered 
by  the  unnatural  processes  and  medicines,  or  so  wrecked 
in  health  and  constitution,  that  the  remainder  of  their 
existence  on  earth  is  worse  than  a  hundred  immediate 
deaths.  Let  those  who  think  they  can  easily,  privately, 
and  safely  throw  off  a  mother’s  responsibility,  plainly  un¬ 
derstand  that  it  is  not  so.  Let  the  unfortunate  understand 
also  that  it  is  far  better  to  endure  the  shame  of  then- 
condition,  than  to  peril  their  lives  and  souls  by  any  league 

with  these  foul  murderers. - P.  S. — Since  writing  the 

above,  we  find  in  the  New  York  Herald  of  Sept.  17th,  one 
of  the  strongest  articles  we  have  seen  on  the  subject, 
headed  “The  Sin  of  the  Age,”  which  speaks  of  the  ter¬ 
rible  consequences  of  the  evil  to  society  at  large,  and 
attributes  its  prevalence  to  “a  venal  press,  a  demoral¬ 
ized  clergy,  and  medical  charlatanism.”  The  Herald 
might  have  reserved  its  fling  at  the  clergy,  for  in  that 
very  paper  we  find  advertisements  of  “medical  charla¬ 
tans,”  alias  murdering  abortionists.  Shame  on  such 
"venality."  Can  decent  people  carry  such  a  paper  to 
their  families,  however  valuable  it  may  be  as  a  news  sheet  ? 

Lloyd’s  Maps. — In  response  to  numerous 
inquiries,  we  answer  that  we  have  full  confidence  in 
Messrs.  n.II. Lloyd  &  Co.,  21  John  st.,  New  York  City,  and 
Louis  Lloyd  &  Co.,  126  Dearborn  st.,  Chicago,  Ill.  (note 
particularly  the  names  and  numbers.)  Wc  don’t  want 
to  be  questioned  about  any  other  Lloyd  map  business — 
have  been  bothered  by  it  too  much  already.  We  don’t 
propose  to  settle  difficulties  for  those  who  send  money 
foolishly  in  answer  to  every  promising  advertisement. 

I.icc  on  Poultry. — O.  Kellog,  Bradford 
Co.,  Pa.,  has  his  poultry  infested  with  lice,  and  wants  to 
know  how  to  get  rid  of  them.  Take  out  of  the  house 
every  perch,  nest,  box,  or  movable  thing;  remove  all 
battens,  cleats,  or  any  thing  whereby  a  crevice  is  made, 
so  that  the  inside  is  smooth.  Then  make  a  whitewash 
of  fresh  lime,  into  which  put  one  ounce  of  carbolic 
acid  to  a  pailful.  Wash  the  house  thoroughly  with 
this.  Then  wash  the  outside.  Then  smear  the  perches 
with  a  mixture  of  lard  and  kerosene  oil,  putting  it  on 
thick,  so  that  when  the  fowls  roost  they  will  got  some  of 
it  on  their  feathers.  Also,  put  some  of  it  on  each  fowl, 
under  the  wings.  This  will  clearthe  house,  and  the  hens 
will  clear  themselves  if  no  recruits  arc  furnished  from  the 


house.  In  a  month,  or  less,  if  there  is  occasion,  wash  the 
house  again  and  grease  the  roosts ;  take  care  to  fill  all 
holes  and  cracks  in  the  poles.  It  would  be  well  to  pass 
the  poles  through  a  fire  made  of  straw,  exposing  them  to 
the  flame,  before  greasing  them. 

©sage  ©range. — “Subscriber,”  Columbia 
Co.,  N.  Y.  The  Osage  Orange  is  fairly  hardy  at  New¬ 
burgh.  We  cannot  say  how  it  would  be  with  you. 
Honey  Locust  makes  a  better  hedge,  and  is  hardy. 

Curious  l*ealieu’s  Egg. — R.  M.  Grif¬ 
fith,  Wilmington,  Del.,  has  a  peahen  that  produced  three 
eggs  joined  end  to  end,  the  united  length  being  9  inches  I 
Each  egg  contained  a  perfect  yolk. 

Fastening  Shells  upon  Woosl. — 

“Seamoss.”  The  best  way  to  fasten  shells  upon  wood 
is  to  cover  the  wood  with  a  thin  layer  of  putty,  and  place 
the  shells  in  position. 

I*ricc  of  Stoclc.— “  W.  H.”  asks  what  a 
two-year-old  Ayrshire  heifer  and  a  yearling  Shorthorn 
hull  may  he  bought  for.  The  heifer  may  he  had  for  $160 
to  $1,500,  and  the  bull  for  $150  to  $8,000.  You  might  as 
well  ask  what  a  house  in  New  York  can  be  bought  for,  so 
much  depends  upon  circumstances  and  “  fancy.”  See  notes 
on  buying  stock  in  Walks  and  Talks  and  O.  F.  Papers. 

Prouuueiatiou  of  F.tnnelan. — Mrs. 
“  R.  H.  K.,”  Page  Co.,  Ya.  The  first  syllable  of  Eumelan 
is  the  one  accented,  and  it  is  pronounced  the  same  as  if 
it  were  spelled  You-me-lnn. 

A  Great  Mistake  about  a  Grater. — 

On  page  385  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  make-up.  What  is 
now  marked  “  Fig.  4.  Wooden  Revolving  Grater  ”  should 
he  “  Iron  Revolving  Grater,”  and  vice  versa. 

CJreeu  Plug's. — F.  F.,  Portland,  Me. — You 
do  not  say  what  kind  of  trees  are  affected.  If  you  mean 
the  green,  slimy,  leech-like  slug  that  is  found  mainly 
upon  cherry  and  pear  trees,  dry  lime  sifted  over  them  will 
kill  them.  We  had  but  a  very  few  this  year  and  treated 
them  to  very  dry  earth,  and  they  disappeared,  but  the 
number  was  so  small  that  wc  did  not  watch  the  experi¬ 
ment  closely. 

Apple-Prees  do  not  Bear. — C.  Ham- 

matt,  Putnam,  Ct.  The  fact  that  yonr  trees  blossom  and 
set  well  while  the  fruit  drops  early,  would  point  to  insects 
as  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  The  codling  moth  is  one  of  the 
worst  pests.  It  deposits  its  eggs  upon  the  yonng  apple, 
and  the  larva  or  maggot  eats  its  way  in  and  causes  mis¬ 
chief.  It  is  hard  work  to  fight  insects  without  the  co¬ 
operation  of  your  neighbors.  Hay-bands  and  old  cloths 
put  loosely  around  the  trees,  in  June,  will  catch  many  of 
the  insects  as  they  go  down  to  change  into  the  pupa 
state.  Picking  up  fallen  fruit  and  feeding  to  the  pigs 

will  also  help . II.  B.  Rose,  Galliopolis,  O.,  seems  to 

have  trees  in  a  similar  condition. 

Cutting;  Cious. — “C.  G.  A.,”  Augusta, 
Me.,  writes :  “  Is  there  any  sufficient  ground  for  believing, 
as  I  have  read,  that  cions  cut  from  the  top  of  a  tree  will 
be  more  fruitful,  or  in  any  way  better,  than  those  from 
another  part  of  the  tree  ?  I  have  sometimes  chosen  the 
strong  uprights  on  the  horizontal  limbs  of  large  trees. 
Is  that  wrong?” — In  selecting  cions  he  should  chose 
short-jointed  and  well-ripened  wood.  The  shoots  in  the 
top  of  a  tree  are  more  apt  than  others  to  he  very  vigor¬ 
ous,  and  have  poorly  developed  buds,  and  we  should  not 
select  such,  no  matter  in  what  part  of  the  tree  they  grew. 

. . .  .The  same  correspondent  asks :  “  If  a  cion  cut  in  the 
spring  lias  brown  pith,  ought  it  to  be  rejected  ?  ” — Yes. 
The  cion  should  be  a  perfect  representative  of  the  tree 
from  which  it  is  taken,  and  brown  pitli  is  an  indication 
that  it  has  been  poorly  kept. 

Value  of  Sea-weed  For  Manure. — 

Wm.  Collins,  Rye,  New  Hampshire,  wants  to  know  the 
best  way  to  use  sea-weed  as  manure.  There  are  only  two 
ways  in  which  sea-weed  can  be  profitably  used.  One  is, 
to  spread  it  and  plow  it  under  when  fresh;  the  other, 
to  gather  it  into  piles,  and  when  sufficiently  dry  to  burn, 
to  reduce  them  to  ashes.  In  composting  the  bulk  is  very 
much  reduced,  and  they  scent  to  disappear  almost  alto¬ 
gether.  When  burned  they  yield  a  very  large  bulk  of 
ashes— about  one  seventh  part  of  their  dry  weight.  The 
ash  contains,  of  potash,  12  per  cent.;  soda,  12  per  cent.; 
salt,  20  per  cent.;  lime,  10  per  cent.;  phosphates,  5  per 
cent,.;  and  sulphuric  acid.  24  per  cent.  Besides  these  there 
are  some  chlorine  and  iodine.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
this  ash  is  very  valuable  as  a  manure,  and  would  pay  ex¬ 
cellently  for  the  labor  of  gathering  and  bnrning.  Plowed 
in  fresh,  it  rapidly  improves  the  soil,  and  no  benefit  is 
gained  by  any  other  more  laborious  manner  of  treating. 
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Value  of  Sea-Weed  as  Manure.— 

Wm.  Collins,  Rye,  N.  II.,  wants  to  know  the  best  way  to 
use  sea-weed  as  manure.  On  page  333  (September)  lie 
will  find  an  article  on  sea-weed,  in  which  the  mode  of 
■using  it  on  the  farms  of  Long  Island  is  described.  The 
Canadian  farmers  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence  use  it  in  a  similar  manner,  and  also  burn  it  and 
spread  the  ashes  on  the  land,  or  apply  it  in  the  hills  when 
planting  potatoes. 

Woolly  Taste  i»  Mntton.-"J.  G.  L.” 

writes  ns  that  it  is  the  outside  skin  on  the  carcass  that 
gives  the  woolly  taste  to  the  mutton.  Butchers,  he  says, 
often  gash  it  in  fanciful  figures  as  an  ornament  to  the 
quarters,  instead  of  removing  it. — There  may  be  some 
truth  in  this  idea  ;  but  the  English  sheep  have  the  same 
cuticle  on  the  carcass,  and  yet  no  one  complains  of  the 
woolly  taste  in  the  mutton.  And  a  well-fattened  threc-year- 
old  Merino  wether  affords  a  saddle  of  mutton  fit  for  the 
table  of  an  epicure. 

Taiuled  IPa.ils. — E.  Skinner,  Orange  Co., 
N.  Y.,  writes  :  “  The  pail  almost  exclusively  used  by 
farmers  is  the  common  painted  wooden  one.  This  can  be 
bought  for  one  third  the  cost  of  a  tin  pail.  These  pails  are 
used  for  milking  and  for  water ;  they  are  absolutely  unfit 
for  either— no  liquid  can  remain  in  them,  even  for  a  short 
time,  without  becomingpoisoned  and  disagreeable  to  the 
taste.  I  suggest  that  one  half  the  pails  sent  to  dealers  in 
the  country  remain  unpainted  on  the  inside,  so  that 
farmers  can  secure  the  article  they  need.  If  this  can  be 
accomplished,  it  willprove  amutual  benefit.” — It  is  years 
since  wc  have  seen  a  painted  pail.  We  find  the  unpainted 
ones  in  the  country  stores  near  our  place.  Storekeepers 
.Will  usually  sell  such  articles  as  the  customers  require. 

'Wt-si.lk  limees  In  si  Colt.- — C.  Schneider, 
McKee’s  Port,  Pa.,  has  a  colt  whose  knees  are  so  weak 
that  it  could  not  stand  up  for  four  weeks.  The  fore  legs  j 
appear  crooked.  This  is  doubtless  duo  to  constitutional 
weakness,  which  no  outward  application  will  remedy. 
Give  him,  in  some  nourishing  feed,  as  ground  oats  with 
wheat  bran,  also  a  tonic  of  sulphate  of  ironSoz.,  pul¬ 
verized  gentian  root  1  oz.,  pulverized  ginger  1  oz.,  salt¬ 
peter  1  oz.  ;  make  this  into  twelve  powders  ;  give  one 
powder  with  each  feed.  Foment  the  knees  with  warm 
-water,  and  put  on  a  bandage  to  support  the  joint. 

Uluck  for  WSiea.it. — “K.  T.,”  Iona,  Mich., 
has  a  field  of  wheat ;  land  has  been  run  down,  and  has  had 
little  manure  in  fifteen  years.  lie  asks:  ‘'Will  it  beany 
benefit  to  top-dress  the  wheat  this  fall  with  muck  fresh 
from  the  swamp  ?  Also  if  muck  could  benefit  corn  or  oats 
next  spring.” — The  muck  will  do  but  little  if  any  good  to 
the  wheat  without  lime  and  salt  or  ashes.  But  still,  if  the 
muck  is  there,  we  would  haul  it  out  and  spread  it,  if 
nothing  better  can  be  done.  The  future  crops  will  get  ; 
the  benefit  of  it.  If  hauled  out  and  spread  during  the 
winter,  it  would  be  in  better  condition  for  spring  crops 
than  for  wheat  now. 

Sowing  Clover.  —  C.  R.  Shiller,  Peoria, 
Ill.,  has  a  piece  of  land  now  in  corn  and  potatoes,  which 
he  wants  for  hay  next  year,  and  have  the  aftermath  for 
hogs  in  the  fall,  and  asks,  “  How  soon  must  the  clover 
be  sown  ?  ” — Clover  should  not  be  sown  so  late  as  this. 

It  would  be  injured  by  the  frosts.  Better  prepare  the 
ground  thoroughly  before  winter,  and  sow  the  clover 
seed  early  in  spring,  when,  if  the  ground  is  in  good  heart, 
a  crop  of  hay  might  be  taken  off  the  same  season.  But 
wc  would  not  advise  it  to  be  both  mown  and  pastured  ;  it 
would  hardly  survive  such  severe  treatment  the  first  year. 

Compost  of  UInclc,  Fimie,  etc.— 

“  L.  E.  S.,”  Newlmrg,  asks  what  proportions  of  muck, 
lime,  and  manure  will  make  the  most  beneficial  compost. 
—We  would  not  recommend  such  a  mixture.  A  compost 
of  muck  and  stable  manure,  in  proportion  of  two  loads 
of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter,  would  make  valuable 
application  to  land.  The  process  of  composting  has  no 
other  end  than  to  secure  fermentation  and  decomposi¬ 
tion,  without  the  loss  of  any  gases  formed  during  the 
process.  Lime  added  to  such  a  compost  would  have 
exactly  this  injurious  effect,  and  therefore  should  not  be 
used  in  contact  with  barn-yard  manure.  A  good  com¬ 
post  may  be  made  with  one  cord  of  muck  and  four 
bushels  of  lime  with  one  peck  of  salt.  Ten  to  fifty 
bushels  of  lime  is  a  proper  quantity  to  apply  alone  to  an 
.  acre  of  ground. 

Hard  Times  fi»i*  Farmers. — “C.  A. 

W.,”  of  Alleghany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  wrote  us  August  24th: 

“  Pastures  are  dried  up,  and  corn  is  going  into  the  scar 
and  yellow  leaf;  while  some  farmers  are  cutting  it  up 
and  feeding  it  to  the  cows.  Nobody  has  enough  fodder 
com.  Two-year-old  heifers  only  bring  the  price  of  year¬ 
lings  last  fall.  What  shall  the  end  be  ?  ” — Since  then  wo 


have  had  a  great  rain,  and  wc  presume  C.A.W.  feels  better, 
as  he  has  sent  us  $5  for  two  bushels  of  pure  Diehl  wheat  1 
Did  any  one  ever  know  a  period  when  times  are  not  hard  ? 
At  any  rate,  hard  times  arc  as  common  as  drouths,  and 
fluctuations  in  prices  seem  the  normal  condition  of 
American  agriculture.  The  remedy  for  drouths  is  better 
tillage  and  heavier  manuring.  The  way  to  have  more 
green  corn  for  fodder  is  to  make  a  piece  of  good  land  ns 
rich  as  possible,  and  drill  in  three  bushels  of  corn  per  acre, 
and  use  the  cultivator  freely  between  the  rows.  There  is 
no  individual  remedy  for  fluctuations  in  prices.  All  that  a 
sensible  man  can  do  is  to  prepare  for  them,  just  as  ho 
does  for  chances  in  the  weather.  He  must  not  have  all 
his  eggs  in  one  basket.  He  must  try  to  raise  things  that 
require  more  brains,  skill,  energy,  patience,  and  perse¬ 
verance,  than  the  majority  of  people  are  willing  to  bestow. 

Iffolillasa;  lEsseli  line  Mill*. — F.  Gross, 
Gordonsville,  Va.,  says  in  Switzerland  a  wet  rag  is  laid 
on  the  back  of  a  cow  that  holds  back  her  milk,  and  is  a 
very  good  remedy.  Another  correspondent  says  a  weight 
laid  on  the  back— as  a  bag  of  earth  or  sand,  ora  chain  in 
the  bag — will  make  her  give  her  milk. — As  all  the  reme¬ 
dies  in  vogue  for  this  vice  relate  to  an  application  to  the 
back,  there  probably  may  be  something  in  it.  We  never 
could  succeed  in  it,  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  more  about 
it  from  those  who  have. 

Fine  Coi-n. — G.  TV.  Craig,  Arbuckle,  TVest 
Va.,  sends  a  boxful  of  ears  of  corn  a?  a  specimen  of  his 
crop.  The  cars  are  enormous  and  a  capital  illustration 
of  what  may  be  done  by  selection  of  seed.  Mr.  C.  states 
that  varieties  brought  from  further  North  do  not  succeed 
well  with  him.  The  kind  he  sends  has  been  cultivated 
by  father  and  son  upon  the  same  farm  for  forty  or  fifty 
years.  Notwithstanding  the  drouth,  this  variety  is  so 
fine  in  appearance  at  least,  that  wc  do  not  know  where 
he  could  go  to  better  it,  did  he  wish  to  make  a  change. 
Good  for  West  Virginia. 

To  Csafc  STsaoei’s!  May. — Peter  A.  Drou- 
bay,  Pine  Canon,  Utah. — Luccrn  hay  needs  to  be  cured 
without  exposure  to  the  sun’s  heat.  It  should  be  put  in 
cocks  as  soon  as  wilted,  and  allowed  to  ferment  and  heat 
for  two  days,  during  which  time  the  moisture  will  pass 
off,  leaving  the  hay  still  somewhat  damp,  in  which  state 
it  may  be  safely  stacked  or  put  into  the  barn.  The  cocks 
maybe  made  high,  but  narrow,  so  that  the  moisture  may 
readily  escape.  We  shall  be  happy  to  receive  the  infor¬ 
mation  referred  to. 

Irosatveeil. — IT  S.  Major,  Lawrenceburg,  asks 
how  to  kill  Ironweed  (Vernonia).  This  weed  is  a  per¬ 
ennial,  and  depends  for  its  existence  on  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  root,  and  will  succumb  only  to  such  a  course 
of  cultivation  as  will  destroy  the  root.  Repeated  plow- 
1  ings,  with  a  succession  of  hoed  crops,  will  effect  this, 
i  All  attempts  to  get  rid  of  weeds  by  cultivation  and  plow¬ 
ing  will  be  abortive,  if  they  arc  permitted  to  seed  in  the 
fence  comers,  or  other  waste  places  on  the  farm.  These 
are  the  places  that  should  be  attended  to  closely. 

BEelsitivc  Value  of  Mamircs.-J.  K. 

Webster, Dayton,  Ohio,  asks  which  is  the  cheapest  manure 
to  buy  to  apply  on  a  market  garden,  soil  sandy  clay  loam — 
stable  manure,  at50  cents  a  two-liorse  wagon  load  ;  night- 
soil  (delivered),  15  cents  a  cart  load  ;  refuse  from  glue  fac¬ 
tory,  $10  per  ton  ;  bone  dust,  $-15  per  ton  ;  distance  to  haul, 
one  mile.  Wc  should  say  that  the  night-soil  and  stable 
manure  were  the  cheapest,  and  if  the  sawdust  and  shav¬ 
ings  are  tolerably  well  rotted  they  will  be  of  considerable 
benefit  in  a  mechanical  way  to  the  soil.  We  would  com¬ 
post  these  two  manures  so  that  they  should  be  well 
rotted,  and  at  the  prices  mentioned  would  prefer  them. 
But  gardens  need  a  rotation  of  manures  as  well  as  of 
crops.  See  Peter  Henderson’s  book  on  Gardening. 

E>rn lulling  a,  SSsisiii. — Leander  J.  Post, 
Lowell,  Mich.,  wants  to  drain  a  basin  which  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  rising  ground.  Has  tried  digging  a  hole  and 
filling  it  with  stones  for  a  drain,  but  it  became  clogged. 
This  is  our  own  experience  with  such  a  place.  Wc  did 
not  succeed  until  a  drain  was  dug  through  the  bank 
which  surrounded  it,  and  the  water  led  away.  If  the  value 
of  the  land,  the  appearance,  or  the  convenience  warrants 
the  expense,  make  the  drain  ;  if  not,  leave  it  as  it  is. 

Sewage. — “  A  Digest  of  Facts  relating  to  the 
Treatment  and  Utilization  of  Sewage,  by  W.  n.  Corfield, 
M.A.”  London  and  New  York,  McMillan  &  Co.  How 
to  dispose  of  the  waste  matter  of  towns  and  cities  is  a 
problem  the  difficulty  of  which  increases  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  community.  IIow  to  make  this  waste 
matter  available  in  agricnlturc  and  to  return  to  the  land 
the  fertilizing  material  it  so  much  needs,  is  a  question 
that  has  occupied  the  minds  of  individuals  and  legisla¬ 
tures,  ((specially  in  England.  In  the  various  investigations 
that  have  been  made  in  England,  the  name  of  Mr.  Cor¬ 


field,  the  author  of  the  above-named  work,  has  long  been 
prominent,  and  the  book  before  us  presents  in  a  concise 
form  the  present  state  of  knowledge  upon  that  subject. 
It  seems  that  on  a  large  scale  the  earth  system  is  too  cum¬ 
bersome,  and  that  the  effete  matters  must  be  carried  off 
by  water.  It  appears  probable  that  irrigation  with  sewage 
will  be  found  the  only  feasible  plan.  The  work  is  worthy 
the  attention  not  only  of  agriculturists,  but  of  those  in¬ 
terested  in  sanitary  matters.  It  is  a  handsome  8vo.  of 
343  pages.  Price  $3.50. 

Flax. — We  would  recommend  every  farmer 
who  can  make  it  convenient,  or  who  has  a  piece  of 
ground  suitable,  to  prepare  a  piece  to  be  sown  in  flax  in 
the  spring.  As  it  is  necessary  to  be  sown  early,  the 
ground  should  be  ploived  in  the  fall.  A  piece  of  fairly 
good  sod  ground  would  do,  but  if  stubble  is  to-be  taken 
it  should  be  manured.  The  seed  will  be  found  valuable 
for  the  young  stock  and  the  horses,  or  a  new  milch-cow  ; 
the  filler  can  be  made  available  in  almost  every  locality, 
for  fortunately  the  eld  folks  who  can  use  the  spinning- 
wheel  have  not  all  disappeared,  and  a  loom  can  yet  be 
heard  to  rattle  in  almost  every  township  of  the  United 
States.  Linen  towels,  or  table  linen,  or  even  linen  grain- 
bags  of  homespun,  arc  worth  much  more  than  anything  of 
the  kind  that  can  be  purchased  ;  and  it  is  refreshing  for 
one  who  has  a  lingering  reverence  for  old  times  to  see  now 
and  then  the  old-fasliioncd  homespun,  which  bears  an 
honest  look  on  its  face,  and  will,  on  acquaintance,  verify 
abundantly  all  the  good  opinions  that  one  may  form 
about  it. 

To  Frcvent  SratevierSrag’. — Levi  P. 
Simms,  So.  Marshfield,  Mass.,  asks  how  to  shoe  a  horse 
that  strikes.  There  are  two  ways  of  striking — one  when 
the  horse  strikes  the  toe  of  his  hind  foot  on  the  heel  of 
his  fore  foot,  and  another  when  ho  strikes  the  side  of  the 
near  or  off  shoo  against  the  fetlock  joint  on  the  opposite 
side.  This  is  what  we  understand  our  correspondent  to 
refer  to.  To  prevent,  remove  the  edge  of  the  crust  that 
strikes  the  ankle,  and  have  the  shoo  set  well  under  the 
foot.  The  opposite  shoe  should  be  set  lower  on  the  out¬ 
side  and  a  little  higher  on  the  inside,  so  as  to  turn  the 
ankle  somewhat,  that  the  shoe  may  clear  it  in  passing. 
Let  the  hind  calks  point  inwards,  and  be  rounded  oft’  on 
the  outside.  If  all  fails,  put.  a  leather  shield  on  the  ankle. 

“^VSasiti  is  till'  ISest  Way  to  Exlir- 
l>ate  Sorrel  ami  Mustard  ?  59 — Mr.  II.  L.  Johns, 
of  California,  asks  us  this  question.  We  do  not  know. 
It  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  character  of  the  land,  the 
kind  of  crops  grown,  etc.  We  have  succeeded  in  banish¬ 
ing  sorrel  from  a  piece  of  light,  sandy  land  that  was 
formerly  covered  with  it,  by  seeding  it  down  to  grass  and 
top-dressing  it  with  manure.  The  first  two  years  after 
it  was  laid  down  to  grass,  the  sorrel  almost  killed  out  the 
grass,  but  the  manure  so  encouraged  the  growth  of  the 
grass,  that  in  two  years  more  it  crowded  out  the  sorrel, 
and  it  entirely  disappeared.  The  same  result  sometimes 
follows  a  dressing  of  wood-ashes  or  lime,  and  it  has  been 
supposed  that  the  ashes  or  lime  neutralized  the  acid  in 
the  soil  and  prevented  the  growth  of  the  sorrel.  There 
is  nothing  in  this  idea.  The  ashes  and  lime,  like  manure, 
encourage  the  growth  of  other  crops,  and  these  starve  out 
or  crowd  out  the  sorrel.  In  regard  to  mustard,  we  know 
of  no  better  plan  to  get  rid  of  it  than  to  summer  or  fall 
fallow,  and  follow  witli  two  or  three  hoed  crops.  The 
point  is  to  cause  the  mustard  seed  now  in  the  ground  to 
germinate  and  then  kill  the  plants  before  they  go  to  seed. 
Any  plan  that  will  do  this  is  good.  Seeding  the  land 
with  clover  and  mowing  the  clover  before  the  mustard 
goes  to  seed,  will  be  useful. 

Leaves.— In  a  short  time  the  frosts,  aided 
by  rains  and  winds,  will  have  scattered  a  bountiful  sup¬ 
ply  of  leaves  over  the  woodlands.  These  leaves  can  be 
made  to  do  an  excellent  service  on  the  farm.  They 
should  be  carefully  raked  together  in  heaps,  and  drawn 
to  the  homestead,  where  a  shed  or  some  place  can  bo 
found  in  which  they  may  be  stored  away.  T.Vey  may  be 
hauled  in  a  hay-rack  by  weaving  in  some  corn-stalks  be¬ 
tween  the  stakes,  close  enough  to  prevent  them  falling 
through.  A  large  barn-basket  is  a  convenient  thing  to 
load  them  with,  and  it  will  be  surprising  how  many  loads 
may  be  gathered  from  an  acre  of  woodland.  They  make 
a  very  excellent  bed  for  hogs,  being  to  some  extent  the 
bed  provided  for  them  by  nature.  For  sows  with  young 
pigs,  they  are  the  best  bed  that  can  be  procured,  as  there 
is  no  danger,  when  they  arc  used,  of  the  young  pigs  getting 
entangled  in  the  bedding  and  crushed.  As  a  source  of 
manure  they  are  valuable  ;  they  rot  easily,  and  have  good 
fertilizing  qualities.  Elm  and  oak  leaves  contain  a  large 
proportion  of  potash,  and  leaf  mold,  or  the  decomposed 
leaves,  make  a  valuable  addition  to  the  soil  of  flower- 
gardens,  or  for  potting  plants.  Where  maryire  is  scarce 
—and  where  is  it  not  ? — leaves  should  be  the  first  resource 
whereby  an  increase  may  be  made. 
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•espectfvMy  ask  every 
Header  to  caref  ully  consider  the 
following  Eight  Paragraphs — 
or  the  last  Sioc  of  them  at  least, 
— and  to  show  them  to  others. 

SOME  EXPLANATIONS. 

FIRST.— The  reader  must  judge  whether  or  not  it 
pays  to  take  this  journal.  We  simply  suggest  that,  while 
its  cost  is  materially  reduced  when  from  four  to  twenty 
or  more  persons  club  together,  its  highest  cost  to  single 
subscribers  is  less  than  three  cents  a  week — not  the  price  of 
one  poor  segar— not  the  price  of  two  eggs — not  the  price 
of  J4  lb.  sugar — not  the  price  of  an  ounce  of  tea— or  of 
two  ounces  of  butter — or  of  one  glass  of  cheap  beer — and 
for  a  whole  year  only  half  the  cost  of  one  pair  of  shoes. 
Wet  this  small  outlay  secures  neatly-printed  copies  of 
about  Five  Hundred  Engravings,  which  cost 
over  $12,000,  and  Over  One  Thousand 
Columns  of  carefully  prepared  Original  Reading  Mat¬ 
ter,  besides  a  considerable  amount  of  advertising,  which 
is  specially  valuable  because  thoroughly  sifted  from  all 
humbugs,  deception,  and  unreliable  parties. 

The  Engravings  are  not  coarse,  poorly  printed  ink 
blotches,  but  are  so  finely  cut  and  carefully  printed,  that 
they  really  refine  and  cultivate  one’s  mind  and  taste. 

The  Reading  Matter  is  the  result  of  an  immense 
amount  of  careful  thought  and  investigation.  Reliability, 
freedom  from  error,  is  th e  first  aim  of  the  editors  ;  to  print 
that  which  will  be  useful  to  the  most  people,  is  the  sec¬ 
ond  ;  and  to  get  the  most  thoughts,  the  most  information, 
into  the  fewest  plain  words  is  their  nest  endeavor.  At 
least  half  a  dozen  conscientious,  earnest,  intelligent, 
practical  minds— the  very  best  the  Publishers  can  secure 
at  any  cost — are  constantly  engaged  in  collecting  and 
condensing  into  these  pages  information  derived  from 
experience,  from  wide  observation,  from  a  large  corre¬ 
spondence,  from  reading — in  short,  from  all  sources ;  and 
the  result  of  all  this  pains-taking  and  expense  is  enjoyed 
by  evemj  reader  of  these  pages  at  the  small  cost  above  in¬ 
dicated.  To  write  finely  in  high-sounding  phrases,  spread 
out  over  much  space,  is  NOT  the  aim  in  this  journal. 
We  have  to  do  with  every-day  work ;  we  would  aid  in 
every  possible  way  the  toiling  millions  who  are  struggling 
for  subsistence,  for  comfort  and  competence. — To  guard 
our  readers,  and  through  them  the  public,  against  the 
wiles  and  tricks  of  ingenious  swindlers,  is  another 
aim,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that,  not  only 
our  own  readers  generally,  but  multitudes  of  others, 
have  been  saved  the  loss  of  millions  in  the  aggregate. 
That  the  hints  and  suggestions  from  time  to  time  thrown 
out  have  directly  or  indirectly  led  to  profitable  results, 
has  been  testified  to  by  tens  of  thousands.  (An  example 
of  thousands  of  letters  is  given  in  the  item  “  $185  per 
Acre,”  on  page  369.  See  also  the  item  “  Where  our 
Thoughts  Come  from,”  page  365.) 

SECOND. — Without  reckoning  for  the  printing  of  a 
single  copy,  this  journal  costs  about  $60,000  a  year, 
for  editing  and  gathering  information,  for  engravings, 
offices,  type-setting,  electrotyping  plates,  postage,  inci¬ 
dentals,  etc.  This  is  to  be  divided  among  all  the  subscri¬ 
bers,  whether  there  he  two  thousand, or  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand.  Of  course,  the  greater  the  number,  the  less  the  cost 
for  each,  or  the  more  there  can  be  expended  for  all,  in 
engravings,  preparing  matter,  etc.  Fortiiis  reason,  a  paper 
of  large  circulation  can  give  much  more  for  the  same 
money  than  a  smaller  one— to  say  nothing  of  the  larger 
receipts  from  advertising  in  such  a  journal.  (The  Pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  expend  upon  the 
pap.r  all  the  money  received  from  subscribers,  and 


$30,000  to  $40,000,  a  year  more,  of  money  derived 
from  advertisements.  Subscribers  thus  get  the  paper 
for  a  great  deal  less  than  it  costs  to  make  it.  This  ex¬ 
plains  hoit>  it  is  that,  so  large  and  so  costly  a  paper  is  sup¬ 
plied  for  so  small  a  price.  It  is  beyond  competition,  be¬ 
cause  no  other  similar  journal  has  one  quarter  of  its  cir¬ 
culation.) . When  the  plates  are  all  ready  to  print 

from,  the  further  cost  for  each  subscriber,  or  additional 
subscriber  is  only  for  printing  paper,  press-work,  and 
mailing — these  items  amounting  to  hardly  a  dollar  each 
where  the  paper  is  sent  to  large  clubs,  but  much  more 
where  there  is  but  one  person  at  a  post-office  to  be 
looked  after  during  a  year.  It  will  be  readily  seen, 
then,  that  while  the  actual  total  cost  is  much  greater 
than  the  subscription  money  received,  it  is  profitable  to 
extend  the  circulation,  and  why  premiums  can  be  paid  to 
secure  this.  The  advertising  space  is  never  allowed  to 
crowd  upon  the  reading  columns,  but  it  is  made  more 
valuable  by  every  hundred  subscribers  added,  and  this 
supplies  more  means  for  improving  the  paper,  for  paying 

premiums,  and  for  profit _ _ _  .Again,  believing  the  paper 

useful,  the  Publishers  as  well  as  Editors  are  gratified  at 
every  extension  of  its  influence.  “  Published  to  do  good 
and  make  money”  is  their  motto. 

THIRD. — Most  readers  voluntarily  send  in  their  an¬ 
nual  subscriptions  promptly,  at  single  or  club  rates. 
Others,  intending  to  do  so,  put  it  oft"  from  day  to  day  un¬ 
til  too  late  for  the  year.  Others  greatly  dislike  letter¬ 
writing,  and  do  without  a  paper  rather  than  write  for  it. 
Many  others  are  unacquainted  with  the  value  of  this 
paper  to  themselves.  It  is  therefore  convenient  and  de- 
si  rable  to  have  some  one  at  every  Post-  Office  who  will  gather 
up  the  irregular  subscriptions,  and  show  and  explain  the 
character  [of  the  paper  and  describe  its  usefulness  to  non- 
subscribers,  and  even  urge  them,  to  give  it  a  trial.  So, 
while  trusting  much  to  the  voluntary  good-will  of  those 
who  send  on  the  names  of  their  neighbors  and  friends, 
the  Publishers  many  years  ago  adopted  the  further  plan 
(now  largely  imitated  by  other  journals)  of  offering 
Prizes  or  Premiums  to  those  who,  in  their  own  localities, 
where  they  are  known,  act  as  canvassers,  and  take  the 
trouble  and  time  to  gather  and  forward  subscriptions. 
The  plan  has  worked  very  well  all  round,  as  explained 
below.  The  Premiums  are  open  to  any  and  every  one, 
and  more  than  13,000  persons  have  obtained  them 
with  almost  universal  satisfaction  and  pleasure. 

FOURTH.— The  large  value  of  these  premiums  sur¬ 
prises  some  persons ;  they  even  think  there  must  be 
deception.  It  is  easily  explained,  and  will  be  interesting 
to  many.  The  Publishers  as  well  as  Editors  are  ever  on 
the  lookout  for  good  things  that  will  please  or  be  useful 
to  their  readers,  and  are  “  dead  set  ”  against  commending 
by  engraving,  or  description,  either  in  reading  or  premium 
columns,  any  article  that  they  do  not  believe  to  be  of  the 
best  quality  and  eveiy  way  reliable.  This  is  so  well  under¬ 
stood  by  manufacturers  and  sellers  that  they  consider 
the  best  recommendation  they  can  possibly  get  is  to 
have  their  articles  placed  in  our  premium  list.  They 
are  therefore  quite  ready  themselves  to  supply  some 
of  their  good  articles  free  for  our  premium  list,  or  at 
least  to  offer  very  great  inducements  in  the  way  of 
prices,  advertisements,  etc.,  for  the  comparatively  limited 
number  required  for  premiums.  (Owing  to  the  much 
larger  circulation  of  this  journal,  its  character,  and  this 
carefulness  in  commendation,  better  terms  can  be  offered 
to  its  publishers  than  to  any  other  paper.) . In  addi¬ 

tion  to  the  above  arrangements,  the  Publishers,  in  order  to 
supply  a  large  assortment  to  select  from,  add  some  other 
useful  premium  articles,  books,  etc.,  upon  which  they 
expect  to  lose  money  even,  if  it  be  not  made  up  by  in¬ 
creased  advertising . The  above  explains  why  so  large 

premiums  can  be  given,  and  why  cash  commissions  of  any 
thing  like  the  amount  can  not  be  paid.  Vet  tlie  pre¬ 
mium  articles  arc  eacli  j  list  as  good  to  the 
recipient  as  so  muclt  Cash.  The  assortment  is 
large  and  varied  enough  for  every  one  to  select  X i  needed 
or  desired  thing.  After  reading  this  page, please  turn  to 


page  3  !)3  and  examine  the  list,  and  the  descriptions  follow¬ 
ing.  Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  not  a  single  article 
of  a  poor  kind,  or  pool'  make ,  or  second-hand,  or  in  any  waif 
unreliable,  is  offered.  The  best  is  guaranteed  in  all  cases. 
The  price  set  against  each  article  is  that  at  which  it  is  regu¬ 
larly  sold  ;  and,  we  repeat ,  that  every  article  is  just  as  good 
as  so  much  cash  to  every  one  who  may  desire  it. 

FIFTH.— The  premiums  are  open  to  all  per¬ 
sons  alike,  everywhere.  There  is  no  blind  compe¬ 
tition  against  unknown  parties,  or  favorites,  or  pretended 
recipients  of  premiums,  never  really  paid.  The  simple  offer 
to  each  and  every  person  is :  Send  so  many  names  at  tliepre- 
sertbed  price ,  and  the  Premium  shall  be  yours — no  matter- 
how  many  others  are  after  the  same  thing.  Arrangements 
are  made  with  reliable  parties  to  supply  enough  for  all 
premium  demands.  (For  any  articles  beyond  the  pre¬ 
mium  requirements,  we  must  pay  the  regular  prices-.) 

SIXTH. — We  have  thus  given  the  whole  secret  of  the 
premium  business.  Is  not  this  a  plain ,  straightforward, 
arrangement,  all  round  ?  It  gives  a  good  remuneration  to 
those  who  take  a  little  time  and  trouble  to  collect  and 
forward  names  of  subscribers,  few  or  many.  Those  sup¬ 
plying  the  articles  are  satisfied.  The  Publishers  are  able 
to  make  the  liberal  offers.  Those  who  get  the  premiums 
are  pleased  and  profited.  Those  who  are  induced  to 
subscribe  through  the  premiums  given  to  canvassers,  get 
a  good  and  useful  paper  at  its  usual  cheap  rate,  and  we 
are  sure  that  every  reader  for  a  year  will  get  hints,  sug¬ 
gestions,  information,  engravings,  etc.,  of  far  more  value 
in  the  end  than  the  small  outlay  for  subscription.  There 
are  five  million  persons  who  ought  to  take  the  paper  on 
their  own  account.  A  small  company  of  them,  at  least,  live 
within  your  circle  of  acquaintance, and  you  can  reach  them. 

SEVENTH. — And  Now,  Reader,  we  cor¬ 
dially  invite  you  to  take  a  personal  Interest 
in  tills  enterprise.  There  is  hardly  a  post-office 
among  the  30,000  in  this  country,  and  those  in  British 
America  and  elsewhere,  around  which  there  are  not  per¬ 
sons  enough  to  format  least  one  premium  club,  and  gen¬ 
erally  there  is  room  for  several  such  clubs.  New  and  old 
subscribers  may  be  included  if  there  are  some  new  names- 
Others  in  your  locality  may  or  may  not  take  hold  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  also.  There  is  usually  room  for  several,  and  you  need 
not  wait  for  others.  You  can  liardly  fail  to  find  some  very 
desirable  article  in  the  large  list  of  premiums,  and  deter¬ 
mination  will  secure  it  without  cost.  Overl3,000  other 
persons  have  obtained  one  or  more  of  these  premiums  with* 
great  satisfaction,  and  you  can  do  tl»e  same. 
It  is  certainly  quite  as  honorable  as  soliciting  trade  ia 
the  highest  ranks  of  business.  Merchants,  clergymen, 
and  other  professional  men,  ladies  and  children,  are  re¬ 
corded  in  our  past  premium  hooks  in  large  numbers.  One 
does  a  good  work  who  promotes  the  diffusion  of  intelli¬ 
gence  among  his  fellow-men,  and  such  an  end  is  gained 
by  securing  a  wider  circle  of  readers  for  a  journal  of  this 
kind.  Let  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  families  in  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  read  it,  and  the  thinking  and  reasoning  developed,, 
and  the  improved  culture  and  the  improved  homesteads,, 
will  tell  upon  the  increased  value  of  all  property  there- 

EIGHTH.— One  Item  More.— All  subscribers 
received  during  the  remainder  of  tills  year  get  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  from  the  time  their  names  come  in  to 
the  end  of  next  year,  for  a  single  year’s  subscription 
price.  Those  coming  early  get  more  papers.  Those- 
coming  in  October  get  the  paper  for  fourteen  months. 
A  Premium  Uist  can  therefore  be  made 
up  now  quite  as  well  as  later,  for  there  is  the 
extra  inducement  for  new  subscribers  coming  now.  Old 
subscribers  can  renew  in  a  club  now  as  well  as  a  month 
or  two  hence.  The  canvassers  for  premiums  first  in  the 
field  will  have  the  best  opportunity.  As  fast  as  now 
names  arc  secured  send  them  on,  that  they  may  begin  to- 
receive  the  papers  of  this  year  free . See  page  393- 
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Sterile  Fun^inil  Pigeons.- II.  B.  R., 
Easton,  Pa. — Sterility  in  birds'  of  all  kinds  is  sometimes 
a  consequence  of  great  age.  If  vour  birds  are  young,  a 
probable  reason  wby  their  eg  not  hatch  is  non-im¬ 
pregnation.  Pluck  the  featii^-..  .  ■  :.r  the  middle  of  the 
tails  of  the  hens,  removing  two  thirds  or  more  of  the 
whole,  for  the  trouble  in  impregnation  with  this  breed  is 
in  a  sense  mechanical  rather  than  physiological. 

Poultry  Disease.  —  W.  G.  West,  New 
Berne,  N.  G.,  states  that  there  is  a  disease  prevalent 
among  the  poultry  in  his  neighborhood  which  causes  the 
fowls  to  mope  about  and  shake  as  if  they  were  chilled  ; 
the  comb  and  wattles  break  out  in  sores,  and  swell  so 
that  the  eyes  are  closed.  Nine  out  of  ten  cases  are 

fatal. - Tliis  disease  is  roup.  It  is  often  caused  by  cold, 

damp,  or  unclean  lodging.  The  cure  is  to  administer  the 
following :  Finely  pulverized  charcoal,  fresh  burned,  and 
new  yeast,  of  each  three  parts ;  pulverized  sulphur,  two 
parts ;  flour,  one  part ;  water  sufficient  to  make  a  thick 
paste.  Give  a  dose  about  the  size  of  a  white  bean  three 
times  a  day.  Another  remedy  is  :  Powdered  gentian  and 
ginger,  each  one  part ;  sulphur,  one  part ;  Epsom  salts,  one 
and  a  half  parts  ;  mis  with  butter,  and  give  a  dose  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  one  above  every  morning.  The  head  should  be 
bathed  with  a  lotion  of  one  ounce  sulphate  of  zinc  in  a 
quart  of  water  or  warm  milk  and  water.  Dry  quarters 
must  be  given,  and  cleanliness  is  requisite. 

Slog-s  and  II©s*n  Dust. — I.  W.,  Camden 
Co.,  N.  J.,  is  feeding  a  pen  of  shoats  liberally  with 
steamed  ship  stuff.  He  mixes  with  the  manure  daily  a 
portion  of  swamp  muck  and  leaves,  and  sows  over  the 
whole  a  small  amount  of  prepared  horn  and  hoof  dust. 
The  hogs  root  out  and  consume  the  horn  dust,  and  as  it 
costs  $80  a  ton,  I.  W.  wants  to  know  if  he  loses  anything 
in  the  process.  We  should  say  there  was  some  loss.  The 
hogs  need  something  of  the  kind,  or  they  would  not  eat 
it ;  and  needing  it,  must  of  necessity  assimilate  some  of 
it.  What  amount  of  loss  there  would  be,  is  a  question 
we  could  not  answer.  We  would  not  mix  any  more  in 
the  pen,  but  would  burn  some  bones  and  feed  them  to  the 
hogs.  If  they  are  young  hogs,  they  will  require  more 
phosphate  of  lime  than  they  will  get  in  their  feed,  which 
probably  has  the  coarse  bran  taken  out  of  it,  to  supply  the 
demand  of  the  growing  frame  of  bone  which  must  be  built 
up  very  rapidly  in  fast-growing  hogs;  the  burnt  bone 
will  be  readily  consumed  by  them,  and  what  is  not  used 
up  in  bone  will  be  added  to  the  manure.  Bone,  in  this 
shape,  will  be  found  cheaper  than  in  the  form  of  horn. 

Steaming  Food.  —  TV.  C.  Blackfan,  of 
Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  writes:  “I  would  like  to  know  if  it 
would  be  profitable  for  me  to  steam  the  food  for  my 
stock.  I  fatten  twenty  head  of  cattle,  and  have  twelve 
to  fifteen  head  of  milk  cows,  sheep  and  swine,  horses, 
etc.  Would  it  pay  to  cut  up  corn  fodder  and  steam  it 
with  meal  on  it?  and  would  I  be  the  gainer  after  the  ex¬ 
tra  labor  was  deducted  ?  I  am  a  young  farmer,  and  desire 

to  make  farming  pay  by  any  new  improvements.” - It 

is  the  general  opinion  that  steaming  saves  one  third  of 
the  food,  and  that  cattle  thrive  better  on  cooked  than  on 
uncooked  food.  Our  experience  seems  to  sustain  this  as¬ 
sumption.  Your  stock  seems  to  be  about  equal  to  forty 
head  of  cattle.  If  we  fix  the  saving  at  one  quarter,  instead 
of  one  third,  you  will  save  by  steaming  the  cost  of  the 
food  of  ten  head.  You  know  better  than  we  do  how 
much  this  is  worth.  The  extra  cost  of  steaming  will  be, 
say,  1214  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  apparatus  (about  $800), 
$100;  fuel,  $25;  extra  labor,  $100;  in  all,  $225.  To  off¬ 
set  a  portion  of  this,  you  will  have  steam-power  for 
thrashing,  sawingwood,  grinding  grain,  etc.,  etc.,  and  the 
services  of  the  extra  help  far  a  portion  of  the  time.  If 
your  own  time  is  not  fully  occupied  in  the  winter,  your 
extra  labor  will  cost  less  than  our  estimate.  With  the 
foregoing  facts  before  you,  you  can  decide  better  than  we 
can  whether  it  will  pay.  ft  does  pay  us. 

Sonr-Keep  for  Beet-Leaves,  etc.— 
I.  B.  Root,  of  Rockford,  Ill.,  says:  “Wo  have  a  great 
many  tons  of  leaves  of  beets,  carrots,  cabbages,  cauli¬ 
flowers,  etc.,  in  fall.  Now,  how  can  we  keep  them  for 
feed  even  a  few  weeks  ?  An  answer  through  the  Ogden 
Farm  papers  in  Agriculturist  would  doubtless  interest 
many.  Last  season  I  tried  the  Dutchman’s  ‘  sour-keep  ’ — 
burying  as  so  many  roots  after  tramping  very  tight ;  but 
all  heated  and  rotted.” - We  know  of  no  way  to  pre¬ 

serve  these  leaves  except  by  the  German  system  of  “  sour- 
keep,”  and  that  we  have  not  tried.  The  reports  of  the 
operation  as  practiced  in  Germany  are  very  favorable, 
and  we  fear  that  the  cause  of  failure  in  this  instance  is 
due  to  the  admission  of  air.  The  leaves  should  be  very 
tightly  tramped  down  in  a  pit  in  dry  soil,  and  covered 
with  a  well-packed  layer  of  earth — raised  so  as  to  shed 
the  rain.  As  the  leaves  ferment  and  settle,  cracking  the 
earth  covering,  this  should  be  smoothed  over  so  as  to  ex¬ 


clude  the  air.  Wo  do  not  advise  that  the  keeping  of 
leaves  in  this  way  on  a  large  scale  be  attempted  at  first. 
It  is  safer  to  begin  with  a  limited  experiment.  The  plan 
works  well  in  Germany,  and  there  is  no  reason,  why  it 
should  not  here.  Whether  it  will  pay  with  our  more 
costly  labor  is  another  question.  Try  it. 

CSooii  A«Ivice  from  si  Doctor. — 
“Medicus”  writes:  “  Let  me  say  a  word  to  my  brother 
practitioners  in  the  country.  Take  the  Agricultuiist,  and 
study  it,  and  you  will  be  able  to  pass  many  a  pleasant 
hour  discussing  its  contents  among  your  patrons.  A 
physician  is  a  man  of  influence,  and  much  information  is 
expected  from  him,  let  the  farmer  but  see  that  yon  have 
accurate  ideas  of  farming,  and  he  will  have  more  con¬ 
fidence  in  your  professional  skill.  Of  medicine  he  is  ig¬ 
norant,  but  if  you  are  au  fait  on  agricultural  matters,  he 
will  take  it  for  granted  that  your  medical  knowledge  is 
equally  reliable.  So  take  the  Agi'iculturist." 

Wagon  with  a.  ILow  Doily. — The 
figure  of  a  wagon  with  no  reach,  given  by  Mr.  Stoddard 
in  his  article  on  an  Egg  Fai'in  in  July  last,  has  caused 
numerous  inquiries  by  our  readers.  It  is  a  proof  that 
agricultural  papers  have  a  mission  to  perform  in  dissemi¬ 
nating  information  respecting  valuable  inventions,  when 
so  convenient  a  wagon  is  used  only  in  a  few  localities, 
for  it  should  find  a  place  in  every  town  in  the  country. 
The  wagon  is  used  a  great  deal  in  Rhode  Island,  where 
it  is  called  the  “Providence  low-gear.”  The  advantages 
in  loading  low,  in  case  of  brick,  stone,  iron,  and  other 
heavy  articles,  are  not  the  only  ones  secured,  for  in  load¬ 
ing  dirt,  manure,  and  the  like,  each  shovelful  is  thrown  a 
less  distance  than  is  necessary  in  loading  a  common 
wagon.  The  saving  of  time,  as  well  as  of  muscular  ex¬ 
ertion  in  this  way,  is  worth  the  attention  of  farmers — 
two  short  throws  with  the  shovel  or  manure-fork  taking 
no  more  time  than  one  long  one.  We  know  of  instances  in 
our  own  vicinity  where  the  wagons  give  great  satisfaction 
in  many  kinds  of  work,  the  owners  declaring  they  would 
part  with  them  on  no  account,  and  we  have  never  heard 
of  atrial  resulting  otherwise.  The  vehicle  is  simple,  and 
easily  built  by  any  wagon-maker,  with  the  exception  of 
the  rear  axle-tree,  which  can  be  made  to  better  advantage 
at  a  power-shop,  where  heavy  forging  is  done,  than  at  an 
ordinary  blacksmith’s.  Iron  sockets  should  be  attached 
to  the  sides  of  the  body,  in  which  stakes  maybe  inserted 
to  support  side  boards  when  needed. 


A  Missouri  Farm  — How  to  Manage  it. 


Mr.  Alexander  Morrison,  of  Michigan,  writes  us  that 
he  has  “  bought  a  farm  in  Missouri,  and  would  like  an 
answer  to  the  following  questions  in  the  American 
Agriculturist. 

“  The  far*r  is  high  rolling  prairie,  with  soil  from  two 
to  six  feet  deep,  underlaid  with  limestone,  but  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  lime  does  not  help  it,  as  the  soil  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  grass  rotting  on  the  surface  for  generations. 
The  soil  is  flat  or  insipid,  and  needs  something  to  quicken 
it.  The  crops  of  corn  have  ranged  from  sixty  to  seventy 
bushels  per  acre,  according  to  season  and  cultivation, 
and  now  what  I  want  to  know  is  how  to  make  it  produce 
one  hundred  bushels  per  acre.  I  have  a  good  limestone 
quarry  on  the  farm,  and  a  good  coal  bed  a  few  feet  from 
the  surface,  and  there  is  any  quantity  of  manure  to  bo 
had  for  the  carting  less  than  a  mile.” 

Question  1st.  “  Will  fresh-burnt  lime  do  such  land 
much  good  ?  If  so,  how  much  and  how  applied  ?  ” — The 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  see  that  the  land  does  not 
suffer  from  stagnant  water.  If  itdoes,  no  amount  oflime 
or  manure  will  enable  it  to  produce  maximum  crops. 
There  is  no  other  remedy  but  draining;  but  probably  a 
few  surface  ditches  will  be  all  that  is  needed  to  make 
such  loose,  rich  land  dry.  When  this  is  done,  lime  will 
probably  be  of  great  benefit,  especially  for  wheat,  clover, 
and  tame  grasses.  If  it  can  be  burnt  on  the  farm  for  five 
or  six  cents  per  bushel,  the  chances  are  that  its  applica¬ 
tion  will  be  highly  profitable,  as  the  effect  will  last  for 
many  years.  We  should  put  on  160  bushels  per  acre,  or  a 
bushel  to  the  square  rod.  Spread  it  broadcast  over  the 
land,  and  harrow  or  plow  it  in. 

2d.  “  Would  stable  manure  do  good  1  How  much  and 
how  applied  ?  ” — Apply  it  in  any  way  and  at  any  time  that 
is  most  convenient  to  you.  Put  on  twenty  loads  per 
acre,  and  as  much  more  as  you  can  find  time  to  draw.  It 
is  ridiculous  to  suppose  it  will  not  do  any  good. 

3d.  “  Would  it  pay  to  use  guano  or  flour  of  bone  ?  ” — 
Certainly  not— when  you  can  get  manure  for  the  hauling. 

4th.  “Will  it  pay  to  use  plaster? ”— We  can  not  tell. 
Better  try  a  little. 

6th.  “  Is  there  any  other  fertilizer  that  will  help  such 
soils  ?  ” — Nothing  so  good  as  well-rotted  manure.  All  that 
such  land  needs  to  enable  it  to  produce  100  bushels  of  corn 
per  acre,  in  a  favorable  season,  is  draining,  good  tillage, 
heavy  manuring,  early  planting,  and  thorough  cultivation. 


$185  an  Acre  in  Improvements,  and 
How  it  Fays. 

Many  readers  will  get  a  useful  hint  from  the  following 
facts,  given  to  the  American  Agriculturist  by  a  reliable 
gentleman,  well  known  to  us,  but  who  wishes  not  to 
have  his  name  in  print.  Such  hints  and  details  give 
great  value  to  the  pages  of  this  journal,  for  every 
cultivator  having  even  the  smallest  plot  of  ground. 

“ _ Eleven  years  ago  I  bought  a  field  that  was  somevvha-t 

wet  in  spots,  not  a  little  rough  with  stumps  and  bushes, 
and  quite  stony.  With  hard  plowing,  much  hoeing 
and  cultivating,  a  part  of  it  yielded  34  bushels  of  corn 
per  acre,  and  a  part  of  it  G7  bushels  of  potatoes.  Failing 
to  bargain  for  an  adjoining  piece  of  ground  as  I  expected, 
I  thought  to  put  the  money  out  at  interest,  but,  guided  by 
a  suggestive  item  in  your  paper,  I  hired  a  lot  of  men  just 
discharged  from  a  railroad,  and  set  them  to  work  with 
spades.  The  roots  and  brush  we  burned.  The  larger 
stones  we  sunk  in  holes  dug  under  them.  The  smaller 
ones,  all  that  could  be  handled,  we  sunk  in  large  drains, 
dug  every  25  feet,  5  feet  deep,  and  filled  up  214  feet  with 
the  stones.  Where  stones  were  lacking  we  filled  out  the 
drains  with  drain  tiles.  We  spaded  the  whole  piece  over 
two  feet  deep,  keeping  the  best  soil  on  top,  digging  in 
twenty-five  two-horse  wagon-loads  of  manure  pretty 
deeply,  and  picking  out  every  stone  as  large  as  a  hen’s 
egg.  This  whole  work  cost  $185  per  acre,  and  all  the 
neighbors  called  me  foolish — -wasting  money  that  would 
have  brought  mo  7  per  cent.  Indeed,  I  borrowed  some 
money  at  that  rate  to  finish  my  job.  The  whole  field  was 
as  fine  and  mellow  as  an  asli-heap  or  onion  bed,  and  you 
could  thrust  a  cane  down  into  it  two  feet  deep  anywhere. 

“Now  for  the  result:  For  ten  years  past  a  part  of  that 
lot  has  given  me  an  average  of  70  bushels  of  corn  per  acre 
— sold  at  an  average  of  83  cents  per  bushel — or  42  bushels 
more  per  acre  than  I  could  possibly  have  obtained  as  it 
was  originally.  It  is  like  cultivating  any  other  garden 
plot.  It  costs  no  more  for  manure,  for  seed,  for  planting 
and  working,  and  the  extra  stalks  have  doubly  paid  for 
the  handling  of  the  extra  42  bushels  of  corn.  So  I  have 
had  annually  42  bushels  of  corn  extra,  at  83c.  per  bushel,  or 
$34.86  annual  interest  on  the  outlay  of  $1S5  at  first — equal 
to  over  18%  per  cent,  instead  of  7  per  cent  for  the 
money  borrowed  1  Part  of  the  same  ground,  when  in 
potatoes,  has  yielded  as  high  as  50  per  cent  interest  per 
annum,  and  more.  Indeed,  though  I  can  not  give  all  the 
figures,  I  am  sure  that  on  all  the  crops,  taken  together,  I 
have  got  my  original  investment  fully  back  once  in  three 
years !  From  this  experience,  and  others  like  it  for  a 
shorter  period,  I  can  fully  subscribe  to  the  oft-repeated 
doctrine  of  the  American  Agriculturist ,  that  most  farmers 
would  make  a  great  deal  of  money  by  selling  half  their 
land  and  putting  the  avails  into  the  other  half,  if  indeed 
it  would  not  pay  to  sell  two  thirds.  Much  less  expense 
would  put  the  majority  of  soils  into  the  ash-heap  or  gar¬ 
den  condition  of  my  land.  Keep  on  drumming  these 
ideas  into  our  American  cultivators.  You  put  money 
into  every  man’s  pocket  whom  you  bring  over  to  intelli¬ 
gent  culture.  Arithmetic  and  common  sense,  or  sound 
reasoning,  will  yet  do  the  business  s-f  making  farming 
pay  better,  and  your  journal  must  perform  a  large  share 
of  the  work.  I  was  led  to  give  you  this  experience  by  a 
remark  in  your  business  announcement  for  September, 
in  which  you  say  that  no  cultivator  can  afford  to  be  with¬ 
out  the  paper,  unless  he  would  softer  great  loss,  and  fall 
behind  his  neighbors  who  do.  I  am  thousands  of  dollars 
richer  to-day  for  its  hints  to  me,  and  I  know  several 
others  in  the  same  condition. ...  ” 


Bee  Motes  for  October.— Quiriby. 


The  careful  beekeeper  will  now  select  his  stocks  for 
winter.  There  should  be  about  twenty-five  pounds  of 
honey  in  each,  where  there  is  much  bee-bread ;  that,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  wax,  will  often  weigh  ten  pounds,  and 
bee-bread  is  never  reliable  as  sustenance  for  old  bees. 
There  will  be  very  much  more  of  it  in  a  hive  that  has 
worked  from  the  swarming  season  until  this  time  with¬ 
out  a  queen.  There  is  danger  of  a  hive  having  too  much 
honey,  as  well  as  too  little.  The  progressive  beekeeper, 
with  the  movable  frames,  will  find  it  best  to  alternate 
combs  that  are  filled  with  such  as  are  not.  Do  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  winter  a  light,  weak  stoek  ;  unite  it  with  some 
other.  Feed  up  to  the  required  weight  as  soon  as  brood  is 
all  hatched.  If  strained  honey  is  used,  scald  it  thoroughly, 
to  avoid  danger  of  foul  brood.  If  comb  is  used,  cut  the 
sealing  of  the  cells,  and  if  robbers  are  excluded,  it  may 
remain  on  top  of  hive  through  the  day.  All  stocks  a  year 
old  should  be  examined  with  reference  to  foul  brood, 
and  by  no  means  allow  such  to  be  robbed,  thus  infecting 
others.  Remove  boxes.  If  any  are  partly  full,  let  the 
honey  from  such  be  removed  by  the  bees  of  some  hive 
that  needs  it,  after  which  the  clean  empty  combs  can  be 
saved  for  another  year.  Examinations  for  foul  brood  are 
best  made  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  but  the  strength  of  a 
hive  is  best  ascertained  in  the  morning.  A  cluster  of  bees 
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that  extends  through  seven  or  eight  combs  on  a  cool 
morning  this  month,  may  be  considered  strong  enough. 
The  combs  of  a  light  stock  from  which  bees  have  been 
taken  can  be  set  away  to  freeze,  and  be  used  for  swarms 
another  year.  Set  right  side  up,  and  exclude  mice. 

In  preparing  honey  for  market,  care  should  be  taken  to 
have  it  look  neatly,  as  experience  proves  that  consumers 
have  an  eye  to  appearances.  Wipe  with  a  damp  cloth 
any  honey  that  may  have  leaked  on  to  the  glass.  Paste 
paper  or  muslin  on  the  bottom  of  the  box,  to  exclude 
dust.  Boxes  to  ride  to  market  should  be  inverted,  to 
prevent  breaking,  but  they  should  not  be  inverted  at  any 
other  time,  as  there  are  often  some  unsealed  cells  that 
will  leak,  and  give  the  combs  and  glass  an  untidy  appear¬ 
ance.  The  effect  is  worse  if  they  are  turned  bottom  side 
up  while  warm,  when  first  taken  from  the  hive.  In  tak¬ 
ing  boxes  from  the  hive,  they  should  be  carefully  lifted 
with  a  strong  knife  slipped  under  the  bottom.  Set  them 
on  one  side  or  end,  keeping  the  combs  vertical,  until  the 
bees  are  out,  then  put  them  away,  standing  them  in  the 
same  position  as  when  on  the  hive.  In  regard  to  foul 
brood,  we  have  succeeded  in  eradicating  it  from  our 
apiaries,  not  having  seen  a  case  of  it  this  summer.  I 
mention  this  as  another  argument  for  movable  comb- 
hives.  With  their  aid  we  can  discover  it  in  its  incipient 
stages.  Hence  our  success. 


Salting  the  Sheep, 

See  Engraving  on  first  page. 

While  flock  masters  differ  upon  various 
points  of  management,  they  all  agree  that  sheep 
need  salt.  Some  consider  salt  so  necessary  to 
the  well-being  of  the  flock,  that  they  provide 
covered  troughs  to  contain  it,  so  constructed 
that  the  sheep  can  have  constant  access  to  the 
salt,  while  that  is  protec! ed  from  loss  by  rains. 
Others  content  themselves  with  salting  regularly 
once  or  twice  a  week.  With  our  own  flock,  it 
is  made  the  shepherd’s  duty  to  salt  them  every 
Saturday.  There  are  those  who  contend  that 
animals  do  not  need  salt,  but  if  they  could  see 
the  eagerness  with  which  the  sheep  come  at 
the  call,  they  would  be  convinced  that  the  ap¬ 
petite,  if  an  artificial  one,  as  they  claim,  has 
every  appearance  of  being  a  natural  one.  In 
England,  Flanders,  and  other  countries,  salt  has 
long  been  regarded  as  the  chief  preventive  of 
the  formidable  disease  iu  sheep  known  as  rot. 

- - —cm-©  on— - *~m - - 

Riding  on  Horseback,— Ho.  6. 


The  horse  having  taught  the  man — iu  the 
earlier  papers  of  this  series — it  is  time  now  for 
the  man  to  teach  the  horse.  That  is,  the  pupil 
should  now  have  sufficient  skill  to  be  able  to 
take  in  hand  any  horse  that  is  fit  to  be  used  for 
pleasure-riding,  and  so  to  train  him  as  to  make 
him  a  really  good  saddle-horse. 

As  the  best  way  to  do  this  is,  in  our  opinion, 
on  the  principle  of  Baucher’s  system,  we  give 
here  a  brief  sketch  of  his  method,  not  being 
able  to  devote  anything  like  the  space  neces¬ 
sary  for  its  full  exposition.  The  peculiarities 
of  the  method  are  thus  set  forth  by  Mr.  Phil- 
lipps,  from  whose  book  we  have  before  made 
extracts:  “  It  begins  by  enabling  the  horseman 
to  tauo  complete  possession  of  the  horse’s  facul¬ 
ties  while  at  :est  and  in  slow  motion.  This  as¬ 
cendency,  once  gained,  need  never  be  lost ;  be¬ 
cause  a  good  horseman  is  always  able  to  reduce 
his  horse  to  that  state  in  which  it  can  be  success¬ 
fully  re-asserted.  The  horse  is,  in  this  manner, 
soon  made  to  perceive  that  if  lie  escapes  from 
the  equilibrium  required  by  his  rider,  when  at  a 
pace  which  gives  him  the  opportunity  of  doing 
so,  he  will  immediately  find  himself  brought 
back  to  a  pace  at  which  he  may  be  forcibly  pre¬ 
vented  from  doing  so.  When  he  once  under¬ 
stands  this  truth,  his  self-will  is  subdued  forever.” 

Baucher  teaches  that  the  horse  does  his  work 
easily  to  himself  and  pleasantly  to  his  rider  only 
when  he  moves  under  the  rider’s  weight  and  in 


obedience  to  his  directions,  with  the  same  ease 
and  grace,  the  same  perfect  equilibrium ,  as  when 
playing  with  other  horses  in  an  open  pasture. 
A  horse  moving  in  a  state  of  freedom  carries 
his  hind  legs  so  far  under  him,  that  they  carry 
the  weight  of  the  hinder  part  of  his  body  in  the 
easiest  way,  and  so  as  to  give  the  front  legs 
only  their  proper  share  of  work  to  do.  The 
neck  is  left  perfectly  free  to  carry  the  head  in 
whatever  position  will  best  assist  in  maintain¬ 
ing  the  balance  of  the  body.  If  we  take  an  un¬ 
broken  horse,  whose  movements  in  the  pasture 
are  all  perfect,  and  put  a  rider  on  his  back  and 
a  bit  in  his  mouth,  he  will  either  perform  such 
antics  as  will  make  him  anything  but  a  pleasant 
saddle-horse,  or,  which  is  most  likely,  he  will 
become  perfectly  rigid  and  awkward,  poking 
out  his  nose,  bearing  on  the  bit  with  the  full 
force  of  his  neck,  carrying  too  much  of  the 
weight  on  the  fore  quarters,  and  straddling  along 
with  his  hind  legs  in  a  very  ungainly  and  un¬ 
comfortable  way.  Especially  in  the  canter  will 
he  seem  to  plunge  with  his  whole  weight  on  to 
his  fore  feet,  making  his  gait  both  uncomfort¬ 
able  and  unsafe.  Baucher’s  method  overcomes 
these  difficulties,  empowers  the  rider  to  carry 
the  weight  of  both  horse  and  rider  on  the 
fore  feet,  or  on  the  hind  feet,  or  on  all,  at  pleas¬ 
ure,  and  to  soften  the  rigidity  of  the  neck,  and 
cause  the  head  to  be  carried  in  an  easy  position. 

The  first  step,  after  having  broken  the  horse 
to  saddle  and  bridle,  is  with  the  neck  and 
mouth.  Stand  at  his  left  side,  facing  his  neck, 
holding  the  left  rein  of  the  snaffle  in  your  left 
hand.  Take  both  curb-reins  in  your  right  hand, 
a  few  inches  back  of  the  bit,  and  draw  them 
gently  towards  the  horse’s  chest,  holding  him  in 
place,  and  keeping  his  head  quiet  with  the  left 
hand.  The  horse  will  at  first  resist  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  curb,  and  try  to  throw  up  his  head, 
but  if  you  are  patient  and  firm,  he  will  presently 
bend  his  neck,  draw  in  his  chin,  and  champ  the 
bit;  then  drop  the  curb-reins,  pat  his  neck,  and 
make  much  of  him.  Repeat  the  lesson  at  short 
intervals,  until  at  the  slightest  touch  of  the  curb 
he  will  arch  his  neck.  This  lesson  having  been 
repeated  until  it  is  perfectly  understood,  renew 
it  in  the  saddle,  drawing  on  the  curb  with  a 
steady  pressure,  until  be  drops  his  head  and 
champs  the  bit  as  before.  Reward  the  first 
sign  of  obedience  by  caresses  and  praise.  Re¬ 
peat  the  movement,  until  at  the  first  touch  of 
the  rein  he  lets  go  of  the  bit,  arches  his  neck, 
and  stands  quietly  and  at  ease.  Even  if  you 
have  to  call  assistance  to  keep  him  in  place,  do 
not  let  him  either  back  or  turn  around  iu 
order  to  get  away  from  the  pressure  of  the  bit. 

The  next  step  is  to  obtain  the  same  control  over 
the  hind  quarters  that  you  now  have  over  the 
forehand,  and  you  must  first  teach  him  to  bear 
the  spur  without  moving.  Accustom  him  first 
to  the  pressure  of  the  leg  and  of  the  unarmed 
boot-heels,  and  later  of  spurs  with  cloth  or 
leather  over  the  rowels;  when  he  is  perfectly 
indifferent  to  them,  then  uncover  the  rowels. 

Mr.  Phillipps  says:  “When  he  has  learned 
not  to  resist  the  spurs  (by  kicking),  he  must 
next  be  taught  to  spring  from  them.  Get 
him  well  in  hand,  and  touch  him  lightly  but 
firmly  on  both  sides.  If  he  kicks  or  winces, 
you  are  getting  on  too  fast,  and  must  return  to 
the  covered  rowels,  if  not  to  the  bare  heels.  .  .  . 
If  he  tries  to  move  forward,  carefully  restrain 
him  by  the  bridle,  and  then,  dropping  both 
your  legs  and  hands,  caress  him,  and  let  him 
stand  at  ease.  Repeat  the  lesson  until  the 
slightest  pressure  of  your  legs  is  sufficient  to 
make  him  promptly  collect  himself  and  bring 
his  hind  legs  under  his  body.”  The  great  point 


is  now  secured ;  the  horse  has  been  taught  the 
position  you  desire  him  to  maintain,  to  carry 
his  weight  well  on  his  haunches,  to  arch  his 
neck,  and  to  relax  his  jaw.  Future  instructions 
consist  mainly  in  teaching  him  to  preserve  this 
position,  and  to  avoid  all  rigidity  at  any  speed. 


Ogden  Farm  Papers,— Ho.  21. 


[Note. — This  paper  should  have  appeared  in 
September,  but  the  editor,  going  off  for  a  va¬ 
cation,  put  it  into  his  pocket  instead  of  sending 
it  to  the  printer. — Ed.] 

Whether  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  dry 
season,  or  because  of  the  cold  June,  I  will  not 
pretend  to  say,  but  for  some  reason  Ogden  Farm, 
is  producing  a  very  small  yield  of  suggestions 
at  about  this  time.  I  can  grow  corn  fodder  in  a 
very  satisfactory  way,  and  can  make  a  good 
product  of  butter  and  get  a  good  price  for  it; 
but  when  it  comes  to  sitting  down  for  the 
monthly  chat  with  my  readers,  the  soil  seems 
to  be  sterile,  and  the  crop  of  “ideas”  to  have 
been  nipped  in  the  bud.  What  to  write  about,  that 
is  the  question,  and  it  is  sometimes  a  very  hard 
one  to  answer.  Some  one  suggests,  “Your  @wn 
experience.”  Very  well, 'but  is  my  experience 
worth  the  telling?  How  long  can  a  man  farm 
sixty  acres  of  land — even  in  the  best  way — and 
get  from  it  an  experience  that  will  always  be 
worth  telling?  And  then,  to  tell  the  truth,  the 
editor  won’t  let  me  write  just  as  I  like;  if  my 
efforts  don’t  strike  him  as  worth  printing,  he  has 
a  way  of  not  printing  them.  The  consequence 
of  all  this  is,  that  I  am  often  overtaken  by  the 
feeling  that  I  -would  rather  hoe  com  all  day 
than  try  to  squeeze  any  more  “  papers”  out  of 
Ogden  Farm. 

But,  after  all,  is  this  not  a  bilious,  hot- 
weather  view  of  the  case  ?  What  man  with  or¬ 
dinary  wits  can  devote  himself  to  the  wonderful 
processes  of  an  improving  farm,  and  not  have 
“experiences”  every  day— yes,  every  hour — 
that  are  richly  worth  imparting,  if  only  he  had 
the  faculty  of  setting  them  forth  in  their  proper 
clothing  of  words,  and  of  making  others  realize 
them  as  he  does  ?  We  have  been  now  nearly 
four  years  at  our  work ;  four  years  of  prepara¬ 
tion.  A  poor,  wet,  naked,  mossy  old  farm, 
without  a  decent  fence  or  a  passable  building 
on  it,  with  not  crops  enough  to  pay  rent  and 
taxes,  with  no  inducements  to  buy  that  were  not 
comprised  in  a  low  price  and  a  good  fall  for 
drainage.  This  was  our  starting  point,  and  when 
we  recall  it, -in  all  its  dismal  proportions,  and 
then  see  where  we  are  to-day,  we  do  seem  to 
have  made  headway.  We  have  cleared  away 
nearly  all  interior  fences ;  relaid  those  that 
were  kept;  built  a  first-rate  barn,  sheds,  and 
other  out-buildings;  made  the  house  habitable; 
drawn  away  through  thirteen  miles  of  tile 
drains  the  accursing  ooze  that  had  made  the 
farm  a  slime;  accumulated  a  stock  of  over 
seventy,  horse  kind  and  horned  cattle;  fed 
them  bountifully,  and  so  made  abundant  man¬ 
ure  for  the  fields,  and  have  really  got  to  a  point 
where  we  can  see  daylight.  The  old  farm  was 
an  inert  tool — worn  out,  stuck  in  the  mud,  and 
utterly  useless.  Left  to  itself,  it  would  soon 
have  become  a  swampy,  bushy,  wild  common. 
It  is  a  source  of  no  little  satisfaction  to  have 
taken  this  tool  out  of  the  mire,  put  in  new 
springs  and  stays,  polished  it  up,  and  oiled  its 
joints,  so  that  it  begius  to  work  again ;  and  to 
feel  that  the  more  it  is  used,  if  it  is  only  well 
used,  the  better  it  will  become.  Every  spot  of 
strong  and  luxuriant  growth  is  an  earnest  of 
what  is  coming  in  due  time ;  it  shows  what  the. 
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farm  will  do  when  it  has  a  chance- 
know  it  soon  will  have. 

To  show  that  my  emotions  do  not  depend  en¬ 
tirely  on  what  the  farm  is  to  do ,  let  me  say  what 
it  has  done.  We  are  now  (end  of  July,)  feeding 
in  the  barn  and  yards  the  equivalent  of  35  full- 
grown  cows,  and  we  have  had  about  this  amount 
all  the  season.  About  15  acres  of  the  land  are 
in  fallow  (being  cleaned  for  late  planting),  or 
just  set  out  to  roots  and  cabbage;  4  acres  are 
in  the  inclosures  about  the  buildings.  This 
leaves  about  43  acres  in  crop.  Since  about  the 
middle  of  May  the  stock  spoken  of  above  has 
been  fed  (soiled)  entirely  from  the  produce  of 
the  land;  we  have  housed  10  tons  of  well-cured 
oats  and  some  2  tons  of  rye  straw  ;  as  much  as 
5  tons  of  oats,  grass,  vetches,  and  other  surplus 
soiling  crops  will  be  secured  within  a  week ;  nine 
and  a  half  acres  of  new  meadow  (that  has  cut 
two  crops  of  soiling  oats  already)  will  give 
a  good  aftermath  to  cure  in  August;  thir¬ 
teen  acres  of  sowed  corn  is  growing  most  luxu¬ 
riantly,  and  seven  acres  more  are  to  be  planted 
at  once  for  a  tender  bite  in  the  autumn ;  four 
acres  of  potatoes  are 
growing,  and  most 
of  them  promise 
well.  Just  how 
much  of  the  corn- 
land  we  shall  have 
to  cut  over  to  feed 
our  stock  until  frost, 

I  do  not  know; 

It  will  depend  very 
much  on  the  age  of 
the  corn  when  cut. 

But  I  am  confident 
that  the  35  head 
of  stock  can  not  be¬ 
tween  now  and  No¬ 
vember  1st  consume 
more  than  one  third 
of  the  crop,  leaving 
two  thirds  to  be 
cured  for  winter  use. 

To  sum  up :  If  my 
anticipations  are 
fulfilled,  the  42  acres 
will  have  produced, 
this  year,  enough 
long  fodder  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  to  entirely  supply  the  35  head,  the  year 
through,  with  all  the  hay  and  fodder  they  will 
need. 

This  is  no  wonderful  showing.  Of  course, 
there  are  many  farms  that  have  done  better, 
and  I  regard  it  as  only  a  commencement  of  our 
own  possibilities;  but  it  is  fully  enough  to  con¬ 
firm  me  in  my  belief  that  before  the  time  the 
Ogden  Farm  operation  is  put  to  the  test  of  an 
auction  sale,  to  determine  the  actual  money  re¬ 
sult  (six  years  hence),  theGOi  acres  will  produce 
all  the  long  fodder  needed  for  50  cows,  and  sala¬ 
ble  crop  enough  to  pay  for  all  the  grain  they 
will  need,  that  is,  to  support  them  entirely. 
When  wre  estimate  the  yards,  roads,  headlands, 
etc.,  etc.,  the  available  area  for  cropping  will 
be  reduced  to  about  fifty  acres.  A  cow  to  the 
acre — well  kept — is  not  unknown,  but,  in  my 
experience  it  is  at  least  unusual ;  and  it  is  a  re¬ 
sult  that  can  only  be  achieved  by  soiling,  high 
feeding,  and  heavy  manuring.  That  we  need 
stop  at  this  point,  I  am  not  inclined  to  believe. 
That  an  acre  of  land — with  sufficient  manure 
and  sufficient  labor — might  support  two  cows, 
or  even  more,  is  within  the  range  of  possibility. 
It  is  mainly  a  question  of  the  just  apportion¬ 
ment  of  the  means  to  the  end— of  the  point  at 
which  the  cost  of  production  will  overbalance 


the  value  of  the  product.  Where  this  point 
lies  with  any  given  soil,  has  not,  so  far  as  I 
know,  been  determined.  Probably  it  lies  farther 
on  than  most  of  us  would  suppose,  for,  up  to  a 
very  high  rate  of  production,  the  expenses  bear 
a  less  and  less  ratio  to  the  crop  the  larger  the 
crop  becomes. 

Before  an  average  farmer  can  decide  whether 
soiling  will  pay  him,  or  not,  he  must  know  how 
much  it  costs  him  to  pasture  his  stock,  and 
how  much  it  would  cost  to  soil  them.  For  in¬ 
stance:  In  my  neighborhood,  land  that  will 
carry  one  cow  to  two  acres  is  worth  $150  per 
acre.  The  pasture  for  20  cows  (40  acres)  would 
cost  $6,000 ;  at  seven  per  cent,  the  outlay  for 
summer  keep  would  be  $420.  Five  acres  of 
the  same  land  that  had  been  thoroughly  •prepared 
for  soiling — that  is,  that  had  received,  for  ten 
years,  all  the  manure  and  all  the  labor  the  forty 
acres  had  demanded  to  be  kept  in  good  order — 
would,  if  the  crops  were  well  arranged,  support 
the  same  head  from  early  in  May  until  November. 
Thus  $315  in  interest  would  be  saved.  The 
labor  of  growing  the  crops  and  attending  to  the 


tive”  cattle  do  well  if  they  hold  to  one  half  their 
yield  six  months  after  calving.  Jerseys,  that 
will  not  do  a  great  deal  better  than  this,  are  not 
worth  having.  I  have  a  thorough-bred  heifer 
(“Thrift”),  that  had  her  first  calf  as  a  two-year- 
old  in  October  last.  She  took  the  bull  again  in 
November,  and  is  to  calve  in  August.  She  is 
small,  and  not  an  especially  fine  specimen  of 
the  breed.  I  have  several  young  ones  whose 
flow  is  much  larger,  and  I  only,  bring  her  for¬ 
ward  as  “a  case  in  point.”  The  following  is 
her  monthly  average  of  milk 


November _ 14 >4  pounds 

December  ... .14  “ 

January. _ 11  “ 

February . liy2 

March . 10  “ 


Fig.  2. — “  dubbed  ”  white  leghorns. — (See  next  page 


stock  would  not  cost  so  much  as  this,  and  there 
would  be,  so  far  as  the  land  is  concerned,  all 
the  difference  of  high  condition  and  constant 
improvement,  or  low  condition  and  constant 
deterioration.  The  land  is  like  the  human 
mind:  the  more  we  put  into  it,  the  more  it 
will  receive  and  make  good  use  of,  and  the 
more  it  is  used,  the  more  serviceable  it  becomes, 
if  only  used  with  judgment  and  discretion. 

Then,  again,  the  produce  of  the  cows  will  be 
more  in  the  case  of  soiling  than  in  the  other. 
In  June  I  was  making  a  very  satisfactory 
amount  of  butter ;  so  were  the  pasture  men  all 
around  me.  Now  that  the  drouth  has  (in  spite 
of  passing  rains)  begun  to  affect  the  pastures, 
their  product  is  falling  off,  and  by  September  it 
will  be  materially  lessened.  My  product  is  in¬ 
creasing  week  by  week,  until,  from  the  same 
number  of  cows,  it  is  now  over  ten  per  cent 
more  than  it  was  in  June,  and,  as  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  previous  years  has  shown,  it  will  be 
fully  ten  per  cent  more  in  September  than  it  is 
now.  Probably  by  that  time  the  pastured  cows 
will  have  fallen,  on  an  average,  to  one  half  their 
June  supply. 

Some  of  this  difference,  though  less  than  would 
probably  be  supposed,  taking  whole  herds  to¬ 
gether,  is  due  to  the  character  of  the  cows.  “  Na¬ 


April .  8 <4  pounds 

May .  9  “ 

June . 10  “ 

July . ..  8 “ 

August .  8J4  “ 

The  daily  average  for  the  ten  months  (during 
which  time  she  gave  3,150  pounds  of  milk,  or 
1,575  quarts)  was  10)  pounds— being  72  per 
cent  of  her  fullest  flow,  while  the  product  of  the 
last  month  (within  one  month  of  calving)  was 
57  per  cent  of  the  fullest  flow.  It  does  not  now 
look  as  though  we  would  be  able  to  dry  her  off. 

At  the  date  of  this 
writing,  when  she  is 
within  three  weeks 
of  calving,  and 
is  springing  a  fresh 
bag,  she  is  giving 
a  little  more  than 
8  pounds  per  day, 
considerably  more 
than  one  half  as 
much  as  she  gave  at 
her  flush.  This  is 
what  I  mean  when 
I  say,  that  a  good 
Jersey  is  the  best 
family  cow.  She  is 
small,  and  cheaply 
kept,  and  -while  she 
will  never  overflow 
the  pantry  with 
more  milk  than 
the  pans  will  hold, 
she  will  keep  the 
milkman  from  the 
door  more  wTeeks  of 
the  year  than  any 
'  other  cow  in  the 

world.  Five  quarts  a  day  is  not  a  large  amount 
of  milk  for  a  growing  family,  but  if  it  is  good 
Jersey  milk,  it  will  go  as  far  (except  in  the  swill- 
pail)  as  eight  quarts  of  “milkman’s”  milk,  and 
— what  is  the  best  of  all — the  cream  does  not 
fall  away  as  fast  as  the  milk  does.  The  last 
month’s  milk  is  much  richer  than  the  first. 

To  explain  my  illustration  of  the  economy 
of  soiling,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  it  would 
probably  be  practically  impossible  to  arrange 
the  cropping  of  five  acres  so  as  to  keep  up  a  full 
season’s  supply  for  20  cows,  but  ten  acres  may 
be  made  to  feed  the  whole  from  one  half  its 
produce,  the  other  half  being  cured  for  winter 
use. 

As  a  report  of  progress  to  those  who  are  cu¬ 
rious  about  my  dairying,  I  would  say  that  the 
deep  cans  are  still  in  constant  use,  and  that  I 
am  more  and  more  pleased  with  the  system. 
With  all  sorts  of  weather,  when  we  would 
probably  have  made  several  semi-failures  if 
using  shallow  pans,  the  butter  has  been  perfectly 
uniform,  and  even  my  Philadelphia  custom¬ 
ers  (who  like,  when  away  from  home,  to  brag 
about  Philadelphia  butter)  say  they  have  never 
eaten  butter  so  good  as  the  O.  F.  they  are  now 
getting;  and  a  little  praise  goes  a  great  ways 
with  a  young  farmer. 
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An  Egg  Farm. 

by  li.  h.  stoddard. — Sixth  Article. 

The  layers  must  be  of  a  breed  that  affords 
chickens  easily  reared,  for  success  in  the  nursery 
department  is  all-important;  they  must  be  at 
the  head  of  the 
list  of  prolific  lay¬ 
ers  of  fair  -  sized 
eggs.  None  but  a 
non  -  sitting  race 
will  answer,  for 
sitters  make  fully 
double  the  labor 
during  half  of  the 
year;  and  the 
feathers  must  be 
light,  because  dark 
ones  show  badly 
when  chickens  are 
dressed.  There  is 
at  present  no  breed 
that  fulfills  all  these 
conditions  as  well 
as  the  White  Leg¬ 
horn.  It  may  de¬ 
generate  in  time,  as 
other  races  of  fowls 
have  done,  by  be¬ 
ing  bred  for  fancy 
instead  of  utility, 
but  it  possesses 
now  more  vigor 
than  any  other 

non-sitting  breed.  Excessive  wattles,  comb, 
and  tail,  prized  by  the  fanciers,  are  for  our  pur¬ 
pose  avoided,  and  by  selecting  the  most 
moderate  combs  and  other  appendages  for  a 
number  of  generations,  our  stock  appears  as  in 
fig.  1,  which,  like  all  of  our  illustrations, 
was  drawn  from  life.  In  breeding  poultry,  show 
and  utility  do  not  get  on  well  together  in  the 
long  run.  To  fanciers  unquestionably  belongs 
the  credit  of  originating  improved  breeds,  but 
afterwards,  in  fixing  conventional  points  for  the 
show-room,  the  4  • 

stock  is  often  ruin¬ 
ed  in  their  hands. 

To  prevent  freez¬ 
ing  of  the  combs 
and  wattles  dur¬ 
ing  severe  winters, 
they  should  be 
dubbed  when  the 
birds  are  two 
thirds  grown  (see 
fig.  3  on  preceding 
page).  The  opera¬ 
tion  is  not  so  pain¬ 
ful  as  might  ap¬ 
pear,  and  if  shears 
are  used,  the  blood¬ 
vessels  are  pinch¬ 
ed,  and  but  little 
blood  will  flow. 

The  layers  are 
relied  upon  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  principal 
part  of  the  income, 
and  as  they  are 
chief  in  point  of 
numbers,  the  de¬ 
tached  stations 

where  they  are  kept  form  the  main  part  of  the 
establishment,  to  which  the  breeding  and  sit¬ 
ting  departments  are  merely  tributary.  Most 
of  the  layers  must  be  kept  only  until  the 
age  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  months,  and  then 
killed  for  sale,  and  their  places  supplied  with 


young  pullets.  This  course  is  necessary,  be¬ 
cause  the  yield  of  eggs  is  greatest  during  the 
first  laying  season  if  the  hens  are  of  an  early- 
maturing  breed  and  are  fed  high,  and  stimu¬ 
lated  to  the  utmost,  as  they  must  be,  to  secure 
the  highest  profit.  For  though  hens  are  still 


Fig.  1. — WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Vigorous  at  two  years,  yet  it  will  be  found  that 
after  a  course  of  forcing  to  their  greatest  capa¬ 
city  through  the  first  season,  they  can  not  gener¬ 
ally  be  made  to  lay  profusely  during  the  second. 
If  we  chose  not  to  put  on  the  full  pressure  of 
diet  the  first  year,  but  to  feed  moderately  high 
for  two  or  three  years,  a  fair  yield  of  eggs  would 
be  afforded  during  each.  But  such  a  course 
would  not  pay  as  well  as  to  keep  pullets  only, 
and  maintain  a  forcing  system  constantly  from 
the  time  they  commence  to  lay  until  they  stop, 


Fig.  3. — LIGHT  BRAHMAS. 

and  then  market  them  before  they  eat  up  the 
profits  in  the  idleness  of  fall  and  winter.  Pul¬ 
lets  grow  fast  during  the  early  part  of  their 
lives  and  give  a  return  in  flesh  for  what  they 
eat  then.  After  they  commence  laying,  their 
eggs  are  prompt  dividends,  and,  besides,  their 


bodies  increase  in  weight  until  the  age  of  a  year 
or  more.  Young  hens  may  be  killed  a  fort¬ 
night  after  ceasing  to  lay,  and  if  they  have  been 
skillfully  fed,  their  flesh  will  prove  excellent 
for  the  table  as  compared  with  fowls  that  are 
two  or  three  years  old.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
there  is  little  liking 
for  the  adult  fowls 
the  markets  ordi¬ 
narily  afford,  for 
they  comprise 
many  that  are  very 
old  and  unfit  for 
food.  But  regular- 
customers  will  soon 
approve  fowls  a 
year  old,  which 
have  been  supplied 
with  the  cleanest 
food,  and  brought 
to  just  the  proper- 
fatness,  and  deliv¬ 
ered  freshly  killed 
and  neatly  dress¬ 
ed,  and  our  experi¬ 
ence  proves  that 
the  families  upon 
the  egg  route  will 
order  all  that  the 
establishment  has 
to  dispose  of.  The 
high-pressure  mode 
of  feeding  and 
turning  off  while 
yet  young,  is  then  the  true  policy.  The  point 
is,  there  is  a  certain  consumption  of  food  to 
enable  any  animal  to  keep  alive.  The  ordinary 
vital  operations,  aside  from  laying  or  increase 
of  size,  demand  force,  obtained  through  food — 
which  is  money — and  we  should  aim  to  support 
only  such  fowls  as  are  all  the  while  giving  re¬ 
turns  in  either  growth  or  eggs.  The  long  period 
of  moulting  and  recovering  from  its  consequent 
exhaustion,  costs,  as  does  the  maintenance  of  the 
vital  fires  during  the  cold  of  winter.  It  is  a 
,„v  matter  of  quick 

balancing  of  prof¬ 
its  and  expenses 
with  animals, 
which,  like  fowls, 
consume  the  value 
of  their  bodies  in 
about  six  months. 
If  it  is  urged  that 
the  stimulating  diet 
and  unnatural  pro¬ 
lificness  will  sub¬ 
ject  the  stock  to 
disease,  the  reply 
is  that  the  regimen 
is  not  continued 
more  than  six  or 
eight  months,  and 
in  that  time  evil 
effects  will  not 
ordinarily  follow, 
for  the  birds  are 
allowed  freedom, 
sun,  and  air,  and 
special  provision  is 
made  for  daily 
exercise.  As  none 
of  the  fowls  to 
■which  this  forcing  system  is  applied,  leave 
descendants,  no  evil  effects  are  accumulated 
and  entailed  upon  the  stock.  The  layers  are 
from  the  eggs  of  fowls  that  have  not  been 
subjected  to  any  such  pressure,  and  during 
the  period  of  their  principal  growth  they 
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have  been  given  a  nutritious  but  not  especially 
stimulating  food — like  a  colt  at  pasture.  When 
they  arrive  at  the  laying  age,  they  are  kept  like 
the  horse — broken  to  work,  and  put  to  constant 
and  severe  labor,  and  fed  as  high  as  he  will  bear. 

The  sitters  are  of  a  breed  chosen  for  persist¬ 
ence  and  regulari¬ 
ty  in  incubation, 
fidelity  to  their 
chickens,  and  gen¬ 
tleness  of  disposi¬ 
tion.  The  Light 
Brahmas  are  our 
resource,  and  can 
not  be  excelled  for 
hatching  and  rear¬ 
ing  (see  fig.  3). 

Pure  bloods,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  used ; 
but  to  give  less 
awkwardness  and 
greater  spread  of 
wings,  they  are 
crossed  with  snow- 
white  barn-yard 
fowls  (see  fig.  4). 

The  half-bloods 
produced  are  rep¬ 
resented  very  ac¬ 
curately  by  the 
artist  (see  fig.  5). 

They  resemble  the 
Brahmas  the  most 
in  form  and  other 
characteristics,  and  are  almost  uniformly  docile. 
The  half-blood  Brahmas  are  extremely  valuable 
for  hatching  and  taking  care  of  chickens.  The 
results  of  the  labors  of  poultry  fanciers  in  pro¬ 
ducing  two  such  breeds  as  the  White  Leghorns 
and  Light  Brahmas  are  enough  to  compensate 
for  all  the  humbug  practiced  by  many  members 
of  the  guild.  The  sitters  are  not  kept  at  de¬ 
tached  stations  like  the  layers,  for  several  rea¬ 
sons.  One  is,  they  should  be  all  near  together, 
because  of  the  great  amount  of  attendance 
necessary  in  con¬ 
nection  with  hatch¬ 
ing.  Then  the  build¬ 
ings  should  be  large 
enough  for  the 
keeper  to  enter,  in 
order  to  take  care 
of  the  nests  and 
chickens,  but  the 
size  of  the  structure 
and  the  risk  of  jar¬ 
ring  eggs  will  pre¬ 
vent  moving.  Nor 
can  the  system  of 
indirect  feeding 
and  no  j’ards  be 
pursued,  for  the 
sitters  should  be 
fed  at  the  attend¬ 
ant’s  feet,  and 
tamed  so  as  to  sub¬ 
mit  quietly  to  the 
handling  they  must 
receive  while 
hatching  and  rear¬ 
ing.  Their  jnards 
are  sufficiently 
large  to  admit  of 
exercise,  and  for  the  same  reason  their  dry  grain 
is  buried  in  the  ground  or  under  straw.  In 
very  cold  weather  they  are  confined  to  their 
houses  for  warmth,  and  are  given  a  stimulating 
diet  to  promote  winter  laying,  not  so  much  for 
the  value  of  the  eggs  as  to  render  it  certain  that 


there  shall  be  a  considerable  number  of  birds 
ready  to  sit  in  February,  and  many  more  in 
March.  The  fowls  chiefly  depended  upon  for 
this,  consist  of  the  earliest  pullets  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  and  also  the  old  hens  that  have  been 
employed  much  of  the  time  the  preceding  sum¬ 


mer  in  hatching  two  or  three  broods.  The  pre¬ 
vention  of  laying  by  hatching  and  rearing, 
causes  birds  thus  occupied  to  lay  earlier  the 
next  season.  By  a  little  management  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  procuring  plenty  of  offers  to  sit 
from  February  to  June.  One  half  the  sitting 
stock  are  kept  until  two  years  old,  and  of  the 
pullets  of  the  sitting  class  raised  yearly,  some 
are  hatched  in  February  and  March,  and  some 
in  the  first  week  in  September,  the  better  to  se¬ 
cure  sitting  at  various  parts  of  the  year.  Ex¬ 


Fig.  5. — HALF-BREEDS  FOR  SITTERS. 

cept  in  winter,  the  sitters  should  not  be  fed  with 
a  view  to  encourage  laying,  but  the  aim  should 
be  to  keep  them  on  as  moderate  an  allowance 
as  possible,  and  not  have  them  become  poor. 
Their  specific  purpose  is  incubation,  and  they 
should  be  made  to  do  as  much  of  this  as  possi¬ 


ble.  By  uniting  broods,  when  a  hen  has  hatch¬ 
ed  one  nestful  of  eggs  she  may  be  given  anoth¬ 
er  immediately,  and  if  managed  rightly  she  will 
not  be  injured  by  sitting  a  double  term.  Each 
hen  must  hatch  two  broods  per  year  at  least, 
and  some  will  hatch  three.  In  this  way  the 
stock  of  500  sitters 
will  produce  10,000 
chickens  yearly,  or 
an  average  of  20 
apiece. 

Manuring 
Meadows  during 
the  Autumn.  — 
The  importance  of 
properly  caring  for 
the  preservation  of 
mowing  lands  dur¬ 
ing  winter  can  not 
be  overestimated. 
In  proportion  to 
the  yield  of  hay,  is 
the  feeding  capa¬ 
city  of  the  farm; 
and  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of 
stock  kept,  is  the 
size  or  richness  of 
the  manure  pile  or 
compost  heap. 
Want  of  care  may 
lead  to  serious 
damage  if  the 
winter  should  happen  to  be  unfavorable.  To 
avert  ill  consequences,  a  coating  of  manure 
should  be  spread  upon  the  meadows  before 
winter  sets  in.  No  fear  of  waste  need  be  en¬ 
tertained.  The  soil  will  absorb  all  soluble  fer¬ 
tilizing  matter  that  may  be  carried  down  by  the 
rains  into  it,  and  the  coarser  matter  left  will  re¬ 
main  as  a  protection  for  the  roots  from  severe 
freezing.  Rotting,  as  soon  as  exposed  to  the 
warm  rains  of  spring,  it  will  form  a  layer  of 
fertile  soil  near  the  roots  of  the  grass  or  clover 
plants,  just  where 
it  is  needed.  If 
mowing  lands  have 
been  closely  pas¬ 
tured,  a  great  risk 
is  run  of  destruc¬ 
tive  freezing,  un¬ 
less  a  liberal 
amount  of  covering 
is  supplied  to  them. 
A  good  stand  of 
clover.  unwisely 
pastured  too  close, 
has  often  been  to¬ 
tally  destroyed  for 
want  of  protection 
during  winter.  The 
natural  protection 
having  been  eaten 
a  substitute 
must  be  furnished, 
failing  which,  total 
loss  may  result. 
But  whether  pas¬ 
tured  or  not,  no 
harm  can  result 
from  a  liberal  dress¬ 
ing  of  manure.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  good  return  may  be  confi¬ 
dently  looked  for  next  season.  If  sod  ground 
intended  for  corn  next  spring  is  thus  treated,  it 
will  not  only  gain  the  benefit  of  the  protection 
afforded,  but  also  of  the  manure  added,  and 
an  important  work  will  have  been  attended  to 


Fig.  4.— snow-white  barn-yard  fowls. 
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Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— No.  94. 

We  are  through  thrashing,  and  can  now  take 
a  breathing  spell  for  a  few  days.  It  has  been  a 
trying  season.  Poor  upland  has  suffered  from 
drouth,  and  undrained  lowland  has  suffered  from 
water.  Some  of  my  corn  was  drowned  out, 
and  some  of  the  late,  planted  on  the  sandy 
knolls,  withered  up  just  as  it  commenced  to 
ear.  The  truth  is,  no  season  suits  a  poor  far¬ 
mer.  Some  of  my  wheat  this  year  could  not 
have  yielded  over  live  bushels  per  acre,  while 
other  parts  of  the  same  field  must  have  yielded 
thirty-five  or  forty  bushels.  About  200  acres  of 
my  farm  is  what  is  called  “rolling  land.”  The 
knolls  are  full  of  limestone  rocks,  and  the  soil 
is  thin  and  of  a  light,  sandy  nature ;  while  the 
level  land  is  comparatively  free  from  stones,  and 
the  soil  is  deeper  and  heavier,  though  not  clay¬ 
ey.  Before  it  is  drained,  it  looks  like  clay,  and 
bakes  in  spots  as  hard  as  a  brick,  but  after  it 
has  been  drained  a  year  or  two,  and  well  worked, 
these  “clay  spots,”  as  the  men  formerly  called 
them,  prove  to  be  a  rich,  friable  loam.  It  was 
here  that  I  got  my  good  wheat.  The  moment 
the  reaper  struck  one  of  these  underdrained 
valleys,  the  rake  had  all  it  could  do  to  keep  the 
platform  clear,  while  on  the  sandy  knolls  the 
reel  barely  reached  the  grain,  and  the  reaper 
had  to  run  two  or  three  rods  to  get  a  sheaf  large 
enough  to  bind.  This  spring  I  saw  something 
was  the  matter  with  the  wheat  on  these  knolls, 
and  thought  of  winter-kill,  Hessian  fly,  wire- 
worms,  etc. ;  but  it  is  j  ust  'poverty — this  and 
nothing  more. 

I  have  thought  that  this  poor  yield  of  the 
sandy  knolls  was  due  to  the  fact  that  they  had 
been  plowed  very  deep.  They  were  full  of 
stones,  and  we  made  a  business  of  getting  them 
out  by  plowing  round  and  round,  and  turning 
the  furrows  down  hill.  In  this  way,  the  land 
was  plowed  a  foot  or  fifteen  inches  deep,  bring¬ 
ing  raw,  poor  sandy  soil  to  the  surface.  Last 
year  I  had  wheat  on  a  knoll  treated  in  this  way, 
and  it  was  about  as  good  wheat  as  any  in  the 
field,  and  the  previous  crop  of  barley  was  also 
just  as  good  as  the  rest  of  the  field.  But  the 
land  had  been  well  manured.  This  year  my 
wheat  was  not  manured,  and  the  sandy  knolls 
were  exceedingly  light,  and  the  clover  on  them 
is  by  no  means  as  good  as  I  like  to  see. 

One  of  my  neighbors  had  a  field  of  similar 
soil  to  these  knolls  of  mine,  which  he  summer- 
fallowed,  and  sowed  to  Diehl  w'heat;  and  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  he  only  got  fifteen  bushels  per 
acre,  and  the  grain  is  so  inferior  that  it  will 
shrink  away  one  third  in  cleaning  Another 
neighbor,  on  adjoining  laud,  near  his  barn-yard, 
and  likely  on  this  account  to  have  received  more 
or  less  manure  in  previous  years,  had  over  thirty 
bushels  per  acre  of  as  handsome  Diehl  wheat  as 
could  be  desired. 

The  Deacon  thinks  this  does  not  say  much 
for  summer-fallowing.  But  I  never  supposed 
any  one  ever  summer-fallowed  such  light,  sandy 
soil  with  any  expectation  of  enriching  it.  What 
I  have  advocated  is  summer-fallowing  land  of  a 
clayey  nature.  Our  clay  loams  usually  abound 
in  latent  plant-food,  and  a  summer  fallow  favors 
its  decomposition,  and  renders  it  available.  But 
light,  sandy  soils  are  porous  enough  already,  and 
the  organic  matter  they  contain  will  decompose 
rapidly  enough,  without  constant  stirring  and 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 

My  wheat  turned  out  better  than  I  expected. 
Fourteen  acres  of  it  was  after  wheat,  and 
eight  after  oats.  Both  these  fields  were  seeded 


down  with  clover  the  spring  of  1870,  but  failed  ; 
and  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  risk  them 
again  with  wheat.  The  remainder  was  after 
barley.  In  all,  there  was  not  quite  forty  acres, 
and  we  had  954  bushels  of  Diehl  wheat.  This 
is  not  so  bad  in  the  circumstances  ;  but  I  shall 
not  be  content  until  I  can  average,  taking  one 
year  with  another,  thirty-five  to  forty  bushels 
per  acre.  If  the  land  had  been  rich  enough,  there 
would  unquestionably  have  been  forty  bush¬ 
els  per  acre  this  year.  That  is  to  say,  tli e  season 
was  quite  capable  of  producing  this  amount ; 
and  I  think  the  mechanical  condition  of  the 
land  was  also  equal  to  it ;  all  that  was  needed 
was  sufficient  available  plant-food  in  the  soil. 

Take  the  field  of  fourteen  acres,  where  wheat 
followed  wheat,  as  an  illustration  of  a  question 
which  is  now  occupying  the  attention  of  many 
scientific  farmers  and  investigators.  The  two 
crops  together  yielded  forty-five  bushels  per 
acre,  or  twenty-three  bushels  in  1870,  and  twen¬ 
ty-two  bushels  in  1871.  The  field  has  had  no 
manure  of  any  amount  for  years.  In  fact,  since 
the  land  was  cleared,  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  I 
presume  all  the  manure  that  has  ever  been  ap¬ 
plied  would  not,  in  the  aggregate,  be  equal  to 
more  than  a  good  crop  of  clover  hay.  The 
available  plant-food  required  to  produce  these 
two  crops  of  wheat  came  from  the  soil  itself, 
and  from  the  rain,  dews,  and  atmosphere.  The 
land  is  now  seeded  down  with  clover,  and  with 
the  aid  of  a  bushel  or  two  of  plaster  per  acre 
next  spring,  it  is  not  improbable  that,  if  mown 
twice  for  hay  next  year,  it  will  yield  in  the  two 
crops  three  tons  of  hay  per  acre. 

Now,  three  tons  of  clover  hay  contain  about 
33  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  90  pounds  of 
potash,  and  150  pounds  of  nitrogen. 

The  last  crop  of  Diehl  wheat,  of  twenty-two 
bushels  per  acre,  and  say  1,500  pounds  of  straw, 
would  contain : 

In  the  grain.  In  the  straw.  In  total  crop. 

Phosphoric  acid,  .tilths.  3^&s.  lS^lbs. 


Potash . .  .  9%  1614 

Nitrogen . 23  9 14  3214 


It  seems  very  unkind  in  this  crop  of  wffieat 
not  to  give  me  more  than  twenty-two  bushels 
per  acre,  when  the  clover  plants  coming  after 
will  find  phosphoric  acid  enough  for  forty  bush¬ 
els  of  wheat,  and  potash  and  nitrogen  enough  for 
nearly  100  bushels  per  acre.  And,  confessedly, 
these  are  the  three  most  important  constituents 
of  plant-food.  Why,  then,  did  I  get  only  twen¬ 
ty-two  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  ?  I  got  twenty- 
three  bushels  on  the  same  land  the  year  pre¬ 
vious,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  if  I  had 
sown  the  same  land  to  wheat  again  this  fall,  I 
should  get  twelve  or  fifteen  bushels  per  acre 
again  next  year.  But  the  clover  will  find  plant- 
food  enough  for  forty  bushels. 

Why  did  I  not  get  forty  bushels  per  acre  ?  A 
scientific  answer  to  this  question  would  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  interesting  and  useful,  and  recent 
investigations  lead  us  to  believe  that  it  will  not 
be  long  in  forthcoming.  In  the  mean  time,  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  the  roots  of  wheat  are 
so  constituted  that  we  can  not  get  a  maximum 
growth  of  wheat  without  having  in  the  soil  a 
far  larger  amount  of  available  nitrogen  than  is 
required  for  the  growth  of  a  maximum  crop  of 
clover.  And  yet  a  maximum  crop  of  clover 
contains  twice  as  much  nitrogen  as  a  maximum 
crop  of  wheat. 

What  I  want  is,  instead  of  getting  forty-five 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  in  two  crops,  to  get 
it  in  one  crop.  The  three  tons  of  clover  hay 
that  the  field  will  yield  per  acre  next  year  will 
contain  much  more  than  the  necessary  amount 
of  plant-food  required  for  such  a  crop.  If  this 


clover  was  plowed  under,  or  consumed  on  the 
land  by  sheep,  and  the  land  was  then  sown  to 
wheat,  why  should  it  not  yield  forty  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre?  The  land  would  certainly 
contain  plant-food  enough.  But  it  would  not 
all  be  in  an  available  condition.  The  roots  of 
the  wheat  would  only  be  able  to  reach  a  portion 
of  it.  Mr.  Lawes,  in  a  recent  address,  referring 
to  his  long-continued  and  carefully  conducted 
experiments,  stated  that  “a  mixture  of  300 
pounds  of  superphosphate  and  200  pounds  of 
ammonia  salts,  applied  every  year  for  nineteen 
years,  has  yielded  almost  exactly  the  same 
amount  of  barley  as  fourteen  tons  of  dung  ap¬ 
plied  annually  for  the  same  period.”  The  aver¬ 
age  of  these  nineteen  crops  of  barley  grown 
every  year  on  the  same  land,  with  the  above 
two  manures,  was  about  fifty-three  of  our  bush¬ 
els  per  acre.  To  produce  this  result,  one  acre 
had  received  during  the  nineteen  years  266  tons 
of  manure,  and  the  other  acre  only  about  44 
tons.  Mr.  Lawes  remarks :  “  About  200  pounds 
of  nitrogen  was  annually  supplied  in  the  dung, 
but  with  it  there  was  no  over-luxuriance,  and 
no  more  crop  than  where  41  pounds  of  nitrogen 
was  supplied  in  the  form  of  ammonia  or  nitric- 
acid.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for?”  He 
states  that  experiments  are  now  being  made  at 
Rotliamsted  that  may  throw  more  light  on  this 
subject. 

One  thing  is  clear,  that  if  41  pounds  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  in  the  form  of  ammonia  or  nitric  acid,  will 
have  as  great  an  immediate  effect  as  200  pounds 
of  nitrogen  in  barn-yard  manure,  it  is  very  im¬ 
portant  for  us  to  ferment  and  decompose  our 
manure  as  much  as  possible  before  burying  it  in 
the  soil.  And  it  is  very  likely  that  applying  it 
as  a  top-dressing  to  the  land,  where  it  would  for 
several  months  be  exposed  to  the  atmosphere, 
and  where  the  rains  and  dews  would  dissolve 
out  the  soluble  matter  and  carry  it  into  the  soil, 
and  distribute  it  more  completely,  would  render 
it  still  more  immediately  effective.  John  John¬ 
ston  and  other  good  farmers  have  found  from 
long  experience  that  such  is  the  case  where  the 
manure  is  applied  as  a  top-dressing  on  grass 
land  in  the  fall,  and  the  field  plowed  up  for 
corn  the  followdng  spring. 

A  year  ago,  as  I  mentioned  at  the  time,  I  had 
ten  acres  of  wheat  seeded  down  with  clover, 
but  on  which  the  clover  failed.  I  wished  very 
much  to  get  it  into  clover,  and  could  hardly 
make  up  my  mind  to  plow  it  up.  I  thought 
the  clover  might  still  come  in.  And  so,  imme¬ 
diately  after  harvest,  I  top-dressed  it  with  barn¬ 
yard  manure,  thinking  that,  if  the  clover  came 
in,  the  manure  would  help  it,  and  if  it  did  not, 
that  it  would  at  any  rate  help  any  crop  I  might 
put  on  the  land  in  the  spring. 

The  clover  did  not  come  in.  And  so,  with  great 
reluctance,  I  this  spring  plowed  it  up,  and 
drilled  in  three  bushels  of  peas  and  one  bushel 
of  oats  per  acre.  The  manure  put  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  September  was  of  good  quality,  pretty 
well  rotted,  and  we  put  on  a  liberal  dressing, 
say  fifteen  tons  per  acre.  It  was  spread  as  fast 
as  drawn.  The  weather  was  hot  and  dry,  and 
some  of  my  neighbors  thought  the  manure 
would  all  be  burnt  up,  or  at  any  rate  that  nearly 
all  the  virtue  in  it  would  evaporate  and  be  lost, 

I  never  had  any  fears  on  this  score.  We  har¬ 
rowed  it  once  or  twice  last  fall,  and  re-spread 
any  portion  that  the  harrows  pulled  together; 
and  there  the  manure  lay,  exposed  on  this  bare 
ground,  through  the  fall  and  winter,  until  it  was 
plowed  under  in  the  spring. 

The  result  fully  came  up  to  my  expectations..  ■ 
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We  liad  on  the  ten  acres  eighty  loads  of  prod¬ 
uce.  The  loads  were  not  large,  but  such  as  we 
usually  put  on  when  drawing  in  with  three 
teams  and  three  wagons.  In  such  case,  you 
know,  it  does  not  pay  to  put  on  extra  large 
loads,  as  they  are  harder  to  pitch.  But  they 
were  fair,  medium-sized  loads.  The  crop  was 
pretty  hard  to  thrash,  as  the  straw  and  haulm 
was  very  long,  and  we  raised  the  concave  of  the 
machine  pretty  high,  and  probably  did  not 
thrash  very  clean.  Still  we  had  560  bushels 
from  the  ten  acres,  weighing  49  lbs.  per  bushel. 
Estimating  the  crop  as  oats,  at  32  lbs.  per  bushel, 
the  yield  was  equal  to  88£  bushels  per  acre.  I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  get  in  the  crop  without 
a  drop  of  rain  filling  on  it,  and  the  straw  will  be 
fully  as  good  as  over-ripe  or  badly  cured  hay. 

Of  course,  I  can  not  say  that  there  would  not 
have  been  just  as  good  a  crop  if  the  manure  had 
not  been  applied  until  spring,  but  I  am  inclined 
to  doubt  it.  And,  at  any  rate — and  this  was  one 
of  my  objects — it  gave  an  opportunity  for  the 
weed  seeds  in  the  manure  to  germinate  last  fall, 
and  the  spring  plowing  destroyed  the  plants. 
The  field  is  the  one  I  “fall-fallowed”  three 
years  ago,  and,  for  a  run-down,  weedy  farm, 
the  land  is  now  encouragingly  clean,  and  I  ex¬ 
pect  a  good  crop  of  wheat  on  it  next  year,  and 
a  big  crop  of  clover  hay,  with  the  chance  of  a 
good  crop  of  clover  seed  the  year  following. 

After  the  clover  seed  is  off,  I  propose  to  top- 
dress  the  land  with  some  good,  well-rotted  ma¬ 
nure  (and  clover  hay  and  peas  will  make  good 
manure),  and  then,  perhaps,  pasture  the  field 
another  year  with  sheep,  until  late  in  the  fall, 
and  then  plow  it  up.  The  next  spring  I  shall 
be  ready  to  accept  a  challenge  from  the  Deacon 
to  see  who  can  raise  the  biggest  crop  of  corn. 

“  That  is  looking  some  distance  ahead.”  Yes ; 
and  a  farmer  must  look  ahead  if  he  intends  to 
do  any  thing.  He  must  “learn  to  labor  and  to 
wait.”  To  a  well-regulated  mind,  this  is  one  of 
the  charms  and  the  advantages  of  agriculture. 
No  great  work  was  ever  done  in  a  hurry.  The 
man  who  is  not  willing  to  lay  plans  five  or  ten 
years  ahead,  and  set  about  accomplishin§^hem 
now,  and  continue  the  work  year  after  year, 
keeping  his  object  steadily  in  view,  had  better 
quit  farming.  All  good,  successful  farmers 
consciously  or  unconsciously  possess  this  quali¬ 
ty  of  planning,  working,  and  waiting. 

“What  is  the  good  of  all  this  talk  about  im¬ 
proved  farming?”  remarks  a  grain  speculator ; 
“  the  trouble  is  that  we  raise  too  much  produce 
already.”  Without  admitting  or  disputing  this 
assertion,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  province 
of  an  agricultural  paper  is  not  so  much  to  in¬ 
duce  farmers  to  raise  a  greater  aggregate 
amount  of  produce,  as  to  show  them  how  it  can 
be  raised  cheaper.  What  I  advocate  is  trying 
to  raise  forty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  once 
in  four  years,  instead  of  twenty  bushels  every 
other  year,  or  ten  bushels  every  year.  I  do  not 
want  farmers  to  raise  more  pigs  than  they  do 
now,  but  I  would  like  to  see  them  raise  better 
ones.  I  am  sorry  to  see  a  farmer  feed  ten  bush¬ 
els  of  corn  to  produce  a  hundred  pounds  of 
pork,  when  a  well-bred  pig  would  produce  the 
same  amount  of  pork,  and  of  far  better  quality, 
from  six  or  seven  bushels. 

The  present  over-production  in  certain  arti¬ 
cles  of  farm  produce  is  not  the  result  of  improved 
agriculture.  It  is  the  result  of  too  many  fanners 
turning  their  attention  to  the  production  of  one 
tiling  to  the  neglect  of  others.  A  few  years  ago 
they  sold  their  cattle  for  a  song,  to  buy  sheep 


at  high  prices;  subsequently,  they  sacrificed 
their  sheep  to  go  into  the  dairy  business  or  hog¬ 
raising,  or  back  again  to  cattle  feeding.  Now 
they  will  sell  their  cattle  and  hogs,  and  go  into 
sheep  again.  There  may  have  been  agricultural 
writers  who  have  advocated  these  various 
changes,  but  I  am  not  one  of  them.  What  I 
preach  and  what  I  endeavor  to  practice  is  to  be 
content  with  fair  profits,  to  raise  such  crops  and 
keep  such  animals  as  are  best  suited  to  the  land 
and  the  location,  and  stick  to  it  year  after  year, 
be  prices  what  they  may. 

Our  Ogden  Farm  friend  thinks  my  advice  to 
the  young  Kansas  farmer  who  wanted  some 
thorough-bred  stock  is  not  sound — that  it  does 
not  “  do  full  justice  to  the  breeders.”  I  beg  his 
and  other  breeders’  pardon.  No  one  appreciates 
their  labors  more  highly  than  I  do.  But  they 
are  quite  capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves. 
My  sympathies  are  with  the  young  farmers  who 
wish  to  buy  thorough-bred  animals  to  improve 
their  common  stock,  and  who  have  little  money 
to  spare.  I  have  been  in  precisely  that  position 
myself.  I  can  recollect, when  I  first  commenced 
farming,  writing  to  Mr.  Thorn,  asking  him  if  he 
had  a  thorough-bred  Shorthorn  bull  that  was 
not  of  the  stylish,  fashionable  kind  that  brings 
fancy  prices,  but  which  nevertheless  had  a  good 
pedigree,  and  one  which  would,  consequently, 
impress  its  characteristics  on  the  calves  from 
common  cows,  that  he  could  sell  me  at  a  price 
a  poor  farmer  could  afford  to  pay.  He  offered 
me  a  calf  for  $125.  I  thought  this  too  much, 
and  wrote  to  Mr.  Sheldon,  and  he  asked  me 
$300  !  The  result  was  I  did  not  buy  one — and 
there  I  missed  it.  I  think  it  would  have  been  a 
thousand  dollars  in  my  pocket  by  this  time  if  I 
had.  But  I  needed  every  dollar  I  had  to  under¬ 
drain,  kill  weeds,  and  otherwise  improve  my 
farm.  And  while  I  know  I  have  lost  money  by 
not  using  a  thorough-bred  bull,  it  is  equally  cer¬ 
tain  that  I  should  have  lost  still  more  if  I  had 
taken  $125  out  of  my  draining  operations  and 
invested  in  a  calf.  I  ought  to  have  done  both. 
But  I  lacked  pluck. 

Now  what  our  Ogden  Farm  friend  says  is  all 
true.  We  have  no  right  to  find  fault  with  the 
breeders  for  asking  high  prices.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  a  young  farmer  who  is  strain¬ 
ing  every  nervS  to  improve  his  land  asks  my 
opinion  as  to  how  he  can  at  the  same  time  im¬ 
prove  his  stock,  I  have  a  right  to  advise  him 
“not  to  be  in  a  hurry,”  and  not  to  pay  “fancy 
prices” — to  visit  some  of  the  breeders  in  his 
own  State  or  county,  and  see  if  he  could  not 
find  an  animal  with  a  good  pedigree  that  could 
be  got  at  a  price  he  could  afford  to  pay.  Kecol- 
lect  I  was  writing  to  a  young  farmer  who  did 
not  propose  at  present  to  raise  pure-bred  stock, 
but  who  merely  wanted  a  thorough-bred  bull 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  animals  for  the  butcher. 
It  would  be  ridiculous  for  a  man  to  pay  “  $5,000” 
for  a  bull  in  such  a  case,  no  matter  how  rich  the 
man  might  be,  or  how  good  the  bull  was  ;  and 
it  would  be  simple  madness  for  a  young  farmer, 
who  needed  all  his  money  to  improve  his  farm, 
to  buy  such  an  animal. 

“  Ogden  Farm  ”  does  not  believe  in  the  idea 
of  “  fancy  prices.”  I  agree  with  him  perfectly 
in  what  he  says  on  this  point.  Still  I  happen 
to  know  that  a  good  many  people  pay  fancy 
prices  for  fancy  stock.  Think  of  paying  $1,000 
for  a  Berkshire  pig !  “  But  if  he  is  worth  it, 
why  not?”  Simply  because  a  pig  is  merely  a 
machine  for  converting  corn  into  .pork,  and 
unless  some  new  chemical  or  physiological  dis¬ 
covery  has  been  made,  one  good  Berkshire  pig 


will,  on  the  average,  produce  as  much  pork 
from  a  given  quantity  of  food  as  another.  If 
you  have  two  Berkshire  pigs,  each  a  good 
specimen  of  the  breed,  and  both  equally  well 
bred,  I  can  not  imagine  any  real  reason  why 
one  should  be  worth  $1,000  and  the  other  only 
$50.  I  think  it  is  mere  “fancy.”  When,  a  few 
j-ears  ago,  people  paid  $500,  $1,000,  and  even 
$10,000  for  an  American  merino  buck,  I  think 
they  paid  “  fancy  prices.” 

Mark  you,  I  am  not  arguing  against  thorough¬ 
bred  stock.  No  man  believes  in  it  more  enthu¬ 
siastically  than  I  do.  But  even  gold  can  be 
bought  too  dear.  I  think  the  young  Kansas 
farmer,  if  lie  follows  my  advice,  and  buys  a 
good,  fair,  thorough-bred  Shorthorn  bull,  at  a 
moderate  figure,  and  avoids  delusive  hopes  and 
fancy  prices,  will  have  no  cause  to  regret  it. 


The  Benefits  of  Fall  Plowing. 


That  the  plowing  of  heavy  soils  in  the  fall  is 
attended  with  excellent  results  is  generally  ad¬ 
mitted.  That  any  benefit  accrues  to  soils  of  a 
lighter  texture,  is  questioned  by  many  agricul¬ 
turists,  with  whom  we  do  not  altogether  agree. 
All  admit  that  the  tenacious  character  of 
a  clay  soil  is  reduced,  and  its  texture  opened 
and  rendered  less  compact,  by  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  frost.  The  lumps  fall  apart,  and  are 
disintegrated  by  the  mechanical  effect  of  the 
expansion  in  the  act  of  freezing  of  the  water 
held  between  the  particles.  The  field,  which 
at  the  commencement  of  winter  exhibited  only 
a  surface  of  shapeless  clods,  in  the  spring 
is  seen  to  have  been  brought  into  a  condition  of 
mellowness  which  no  amount  of  plowing  or 
harrowing  could  ha'se  effected.  But  is  this  the 
full  effect  of  the  forces  of  nature,  which  operate 
in  small  things  as  perfectly  as  in  greater?  The 
power  which  has  forced  asunder  the  clods,  and 
reduced  them  to  fragments,  has  also  had  an 
effect  upon  those  fragments  themselves,  and  has 
reduced  them  to  particles  so  small,  that  the 
solubility  of  the  soil  has  been  increased.  Thus 
another  effect  besides  a  mechanical  one  has  been 
produced ;  or  rather  the  operation  of  mechanical 
force  has  brought  about  conditions  under  which 
chemical  action  can  more  readily  take  place. 
Now,  can  we  believe  that  this  result  only  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  case  of  clay  soils?  If  this  should 
be  so,  then,  as  there  is  a  variety  of  such  soils, 
the  effect  must  be  proportioned  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil.  If  a  clay  soil  is  benefited,  is  not  also 
a  clay  loam?  And  if  a  clay  loam,  why  not  a 
sandy  loam  ?  If  the  particles  of  a  clay  soil  are 
rendered  more  soluble  by  this  exposure  to  the 
frosts  of  winter,  and  those  particles  are  mainly 
alumina  and  silica,  how  can  another  soil  alto¬ 
gether  escape  similar  effects,  when  only  the 
proportions  in  which  those  constituents  are  com¬ 
bined  are  changed.  But  we  are  told  that  clay 
soils  are  absorbent,  while  more  silicious  soils 
are  more  or  less  leacliy,  and  part  with  their 
fertile  properties  by  the  percolation  of  water 
through  them.  Then,  if  this  were  true,  a  light 
or  sandy  soil  would  in  course  of  time  be  washed 
free  from  all  fertilizing  properties.  But  this  is 
not  the  case  with  these  soils.  They  can  be  im¬ 
proved  by  the  addition  of  manure  until  their 
characters  are  changed;  the  added  color  and 
other  qualities  are  not  washed  awaj1-.  If  this 
idea  of  leachiness,  then,  is  unfounded,  no  harm, 
but  only  benefit,  can  result  from  plowing  such 
soils  in  the  fall.  They  will  experience  as  much 
improvement  in  one  sense  as  a  heavier  clay 
soil.  The  reduction  of  hard  lumps  is  not  neces¬ 
sary,  for  these  soils  are  naturally  mellow,  but 
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an  increased  solubility  will  have  been  gained. 
But  one  other  benefit  must  not  be  forgotten 
here,  which  is,  that  deeper  plowing  is  permissi- 
able  in  the  fall,  and  six  months’  exposure  to  the 
sudden  changes  from  frost  to  thaw  will  bring 
the  hitherto  unused  soil  into  condition  for  as¬ 
sisting  to  bear  crops.  We  do  not  advise  the 
plowing  of  sod  at  this  season,  at  least  not  for  a 
corn  crop.  This  should  be  postponed  until  the 
last  possible  day  in  the  spring  consistent  with 
having  the  ground  prepared  in  time.  But  for 
roots  or  oats,  or  other  spring  crops  than  corn, 
we  would  plow  now  and  manure  through  the 
winter,  when  a  mellow  and  rich  soil  some  inches 
in  depth  will  be  ready  to  be  stirred  again  early 
in  the  spring ;  and  this  we  would  do  irrespective 
of  the  quality  of  the  soil,  whether  it  be  clay  or 
a  light  loam.  Potatoes  planted  in  a  gravelly 
loam  thus  prepared,  have  with  us  given  double 
the  yield  of  those  in  ground  not  so  treated.  Oats, 
too,  have  been  benefited  greatly,  but  the  result 
with  corn  was  unfavorable,  mainljq  we  believe, 
on  account  of  the  greater  development  of  weeds, 
which  prevented  the  crop  from  being  kept  clean. 

We  have  not  adverted  to  the  economy  of  time 
resulting  from  having  the  ground  plowed  before 
winter,  and  ready  for  a  second  plowing  early 
in  spring;  but  this  is  a  point  worthy  of  attain¬ 
ment  under  anjr  circumstances.  Farm  opera¬ 
tions  depend  very  much  for  their  success  on 
“taking  time  by  the  forelock,”  and  keeping 
work  well  pushed  forward;  and  to  have  all  the 
stubbles  plowed  before  frost  sets  in,  must  be  a 
comfort  to  any  farmer. 


An  Easily-made  Pile-Driver. 


It  has  occurred  in  our  experience  that  the  use 
of  a  pile-driver,  if  one  could  have  been  had, 
would  have  resulted  in  great  economy  and  ad¬ 
vantage  in  such  work  as  building  bridges  and 
dams,  driving  fence-posts,  etc.  Many  a  country 
bridge  has  been  insecurely  built,  and  has  in  con¬ 
sequence  been  washed  away  with  the  first  freshet, 
because  the  piers  were  not  made  of  piles.  Had 
a  simple  pile-driyer  been  built,  at  a  cost  of  less 
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Fig.  1. — A  SIMPLE  PILE-DRIVER. 


than  forty  dollars,  and  used  on  these  construc¬ 
tions,  much  money  might  have  been  saved. 
In  building  dams,  a  few  piles  along  the  bank  of 
the  river,  and  a  row  to  connect  the  cribs  togeth¬ 
er,  will  make  the  work  much  more  solid,  and 
render  it  able  to  resist  a  freshet  that  otherwise 
would  carry  it  away.  Country  roads  and  bridges 
might  often  be  greatly  improved  by  the  use  of 
a  little  engineering  talent,  but  farmers  generally, 


who  are  the  men  on  whom  the  duties  of  mak¬ 
ing  these  roads  mostly  fall,  although  they  may 
thoroughly  understand  their  own  business,  have 
seldom  had  opportu¬ 
nities  of  studying  en¬ 
gineering.  We  illus¬ 
trate  in  figure  1  a 
simple  pile-driver.  It 
is  intended  to  be 
worked  by  a  pair  of 
horses,  and  such  a  one 
as  is  here  figured  can 
be  put  together  for 
less  than  fifty  dollars, 
“  monkey  ”  included. 
The  frame  does  not 
need  to  be  very  heavy 
— 4  x  G  scantling  is 
quite  sufficient.  The 
sills  may  be  heavier, 
and  six  or  eight  feet 
long,  and  framed  three 
feet  apart,  outside 
measure.  This  will 
leave  two  feet  in 
the  clear  inside  be- 


Fig.  3. — MONKEY  AND 
GRAPPLE. 


tween  the  posts.  The  frame  for  hoisting  need 
not  be  more  than  two  feet  clear  inside,  and 
should  be  sixteen  feet  high.  A  pair  of  braces 
should  be  framed  in  behind  to  stiffen  it,  and 
here  and  there  side  braces  might  be  put  in  for 
the  same  purpose.  Cleats  are  to  be  nailed  up 
one  side  to  make  a  ladder,  which  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  when  the  pulleys  at 
the  top  require  fixing. 

The  pulley  for  hoisting  is 
fixed  at  the  top  (a),  the 
rope  is  brought  down,  and 
passes  under  another  pul¬ 
ley  at  the  bottom  ( b ).  Near 
the  top  of  the  frame,  at  the 
front,  are  two  triangular 
catches  (c),  between  which 
the  hoisting  rope  passes, 
and  which  engage  with 
the  arms  of  the  hoisting 
grapple  (<l),  forcing  them 
together,  and  releasing  the 
monkey,  which  falls  on  the 
pile  (/).  The  sides  of  the 
monkey  are  grooved ;  rails 
fixed  on  the  sides  of  the 
posts  fit  into  these  grooves,  and  guide  the 
monkey  in  its  fall.  These  should  be  greased 
when  in  use.  Fig.  2  shows  the  monkey  and 
the  grapple  on  a  larger  scale.  No  detailed 
description  of  this  is  necessary,  as  the  figure 
speaks  for  itself.  Small  wheels  may  be  placed 
under  the  sills,  which  will  assist  in  moving  it 
from  place  to  place,  but  when  in 
use  it  should  be  firmly  fixed,  and 
ballasted  with  a  few  large  stones, 
to  keep  it  stead3r.  A  light  driver 
of  wood  might  be  made,  bound  at 
the  bottom  with  a  stout  iron  ring, 
to  prevent  splitting,  which  wTould 
be  useful  to  drive  fence-posts  where 
the  soil  is  not  too  rocky.  On 
prairie  farms,  posts  might  thus  be 
driven  very  rapidly.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  point  the  posts  cor¬ 
rectly.  The  bevel  from  heel  to  point  should 
be  equal  on  all  sides,  or  the  post  will  not  drive 
perpendicularly.  The  monkey  ordinarily  used 
is  of  cast  iron,  and  weighs  about  200  pounds. 

If  a  pair  of  guides  are  fixed  on  the  grapple 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  slide  up  and  down  on 
the  rails  on  which  the  monkey  slides,  and  retain 
the  position  necessary  to  enable  the  grapple  to 


connect  with  the  catch,  it  may  be  made  self¬ 
acting,  and  will  not  need  any  attention  to  fasten 
it  on  to  the  hook  or  catch  of  the  monkey  by 
which  it  is  drawn  up.  For  use  on  prairie  farms, 
where  posts  will  enter  the  soft,  yielding  soil  very 
easily,  a  lighter  machine  may  be  built.  If 
mounted  on  larger  wheels,  it  could  "be  readily 
moved  from  place  to  place  by  two  men  or  a 
man  and  a  boy.  A  driver  weighing  sixty 
pounds  could  be  hoisted  very  easily  by  one 
man,  and  falling  sixteen  feet  would  drive  a  post 
with  a  few  blows.  Posts  driven  in  such  soil 
are  much  more  solidly  placed  than  if  set  by 
digging  holes.  It  is  necessary,  in  driving  posts, 
to  remove  the  bark  from  that  portion  which 
enters  the  ground ;  much  less  resistance  is  en¬ 
countered,  and  the  posts  last  longer. 

- - — ! >  — - -  - 

A  Dumping  Wagon. 

Several  have  asked  for  plans  for  a  dumping 
wagon.  The  simplest  dumping  wagon  that  we 
have  met  with  is  one  that  is  in  use  in  New  York 
City,  and  shown  in  fig.  1.  This  works  very  well ; 
in  fact,  the  load  is  dumped  from  it  just  as  easily 
as  from  a  cart.  The  frame  on  which  the  box 
rests  (fig.  2)  is  furnished  with  three  rows  of  small 
wheels  (a  a  a),  about  the  size  and  shape  of  those 
used  on  a  railway  liorse-power,  say  four  inches 
in  diameter.  On  the  bottom  of  the  box  is  an 
iron-flanged  track  of  cast  iron,  which  runs  over 
the  wheels.  The  frame  is  elevated  sufficiently 
at  the  front  to  enable  the  box  with  the  load  to 


Fig.  1.— A  DUMPING  WAGON. 


run  back  gently  (as  soon  as  started)  on  the 
wheels,  until  the  box  projects  behind  enough  tc 
make  it  tip  and  dump  the  load.  At  the  proper 
point,  the  movement  of  the  box  (fig.  3)  is  stop¬ 
ped  by  a  catch  (5)  on  each  side  of  it,  which  en¬ 
gages  with  a  hook  on  the  frame  (c),  and  prevents 
the  box  going  further  than  is  required  to  over¬ 


Fig-.  3.— FRAME  TO  SUPPORT  BOX. 

balance  it  and  dump  the  contents.  This  eatci* 
also  prevents  lateral  movement  of  the  box,  and 
keeps  it  in  its  place.  When  the  load  is  dumped, 
the  driver  lifts  the  box  and  pushes  it  back  into 
its  place,  where  it  is  held  by  a  hook  (d)  on  each 
side,  fitting  into  eyes  ( e )  fastened  into  the  frame. 
The  frame  is  fixed  on  the  bolsters  of  the  wagon, 
and  no  stakes  are  used  to  sustain  the  sides  of 
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the  box.  We  should  not  consider  these  wagons 
fitted  for  very  rough  roads,  but  on  ordinarily 
smooth  country  roads  they  would  doubtless 


stand  very  well.  From  the  style  in  which 
these  wagons  are  build,  heavy  lateral  jars  or 
jerks  would  be  injurious  to  them. 

— - - - - ■  - - 

Reclaiming  Swamps. 


If  any  swamp  lands  require  plowing,  it  must 
be  done  during  the  months  of  August  or  Septem¬ 
ber.  These  mouths  include  the  season  for  pre¬ 
paring  the  ground  and  sowing  wheat,  and  in 
case  botli  can  not  be  done,  it  is  often  a  question 
which  of  them  shall  be  put  off.  The  alternative 
having  been  in  many  cases  presented  year  after 
year,  the  swamp  lias  generally  had  the  go  by, 
often  unadvisably,  as  we  think.  A  spring  crop 
or  a  summer  fallow  would  often  pay  better  than 
a  crop  of  fall  grain  ;  and  when  the  question  is 
presented,  Shall  that  swamp  remain  forever 
unproductive?  the  resolution  to  undertake  the 
task  would  be  an  eminently  wise  course, we  think, 
even  were  the  fall  crop  to  be  abandoned  for 
one  year.  This  experience  has  been  passed 
through  by  the  writer,  and  no  regret  ever  oc¬ 
curred  at  the  course  taken,  which  was  to  bring 
the  ground  into  profitable  cultivation  at  all 
hazards.  If  such  laud  can  not  be  underdrained, 
it  may  be  brought  in  by  surface  draining,  as 
follows :  We  suppose  the  tussocks  have  been 
removed,  and  the  coarse  grass  mowed  off,  as 
either  of  these  would  seriously  impede  the  plow¬ 
ing.  The  first  process  is  to  lay  out  the  ground 
to  be  plowed  into  lands  of  such  a  width  as  the 
underdrains  would  be  apart  when  made.  If  the 
land  is  clay,  24  feet  should  be  the  distance  for 
the  drains,  and  this  should  be  the  width  of  the 
lands.  This,  for  the  reason  that  when  the  drains 
are  dug  the  open  furrows  will  be  the  places  for 
them,  and  these  will  be  already  at  least  one  foot 
below  the  average  surface.  To  lay  out  the  lands, 
plow  a  double  furrow,  throwing  them  together, 
to  commence  a  ridge,  at  a  distance  of  12  feet 
from  the  edge  of  the  field.  Then  measure  24 
feet,  and  throw  up  another  ridge,  and  so  on 
through  the  piece  to  be  plowed.  An  assistant, 
armed  with  a  sharp  bog-hoe,  will  be  needed  to 
cut  off  any  roots  that  are  not  severed  by  the 
plowshare,  and  to  help  turn  the  sod  into  its 
place.  It  is  often  very  refractory  in  this  respect, 
and  needs  considerable  humoring  to  get  it  to 
lie  just  right.  Patience  will  be  found  a  useful 
ally.  When  the  lands  are  all  carefully  laid  out, 
the  plowing  may  be  commenced.  The  assistant 
will  no  longer  be  needed.  A  deep  slice  should 
be  taken,  and  the  ridge  well  rounded  up.  The 
open  furrows  should  be  plowed  out  twice,  until 
they  are  at  least  twelve  inches  deep,  and  the 
shovel  should  be  used  to  complete  them,  throw¬ 
ing  out  the  loose  earth  to  the  center  of  the  ridge. 
When  the  lands  are  all  finished,  the  headlands 
may  be  plowed,  by  going  round  the  piece  and 
throwing  a  flat  furrow  towards  the  center  of  the 
field.  The  open  furrows  must  then  be  com¬ 
pleted  through  the  headlands,  by  means  of 
spade  and  shovel,  and  the  earth  thrown  up,  to 


finish  the  ridge  to  the  lowest  boundary  of  the 
field.  Here  a  substantial  watercourse  should 
be  plowed  out,  to  carry  off  the  flow  from  the 
furrows  through  the  field,  unless 
a  natural  one  already  exists, 
when  a  good  connection  should 
be  formed  therewith.  This  will 
complete  the  operation  this  fall. 
During  winter,  lime  should  be 
hauled  for  a  dressing  of  50  bush¬ 
els  per  acre,  to  be  applied  early 
in  spring,  after  which,  as  soon  as 
sufficiently  dry,  the  field  should 
be  harrowed  lengthwise  of  the 
ridges,  and  oats  be  sown.  A  bushel  of  red- 
top  and  a  peck  of  timothy  should  be  sown 
with  the  oats,  of  which  grain  two  bushels  per 
acre  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  seeding. 

This  arrangement  of  lands  and  furrows  will 
permit  the  use  of  the  reaper,  and  the  land  will 
be  found  sufficiently  dry  for  its  use  if  the  fur¬ 
rows  be  kept  open.  But  we  would  not  advise 
that  such  a  field  should  be  considered  finished, 
for,  if  not  underdrained,  coarse  grass  will  work 
in.  A  part  of  the  proceeds  of  it  should  be  yearly 
invested  in  tiles,  until  the  whole  field  is  thor¬ 
oughly  drained.  It  will  then  doubtless  be  found 
the  richest  piece  of  the  farm. 


An  Arrangement  for  Spreading  Liquid 
Manure. 

The  cost  of  a  suitable  vehicle  for  spreading 
liquid  manure  on  grass  lauds  is  a  great  obstacle 
to  its  general  use.  A  cart  with  tank  especially 
prepared  is  an  expensive  article,  and  can  be 


used  for  no  other  purpose  ;  its  cost  is  therefore 
greater  than  most  farmers  could  afford.  With¬ 
out  some  such  an  arrangement,  liquid  manure 
can  not  be  utilized,  and  it  is  therefore  not  col¬ 
lected.  A  few  years  ago  we  arranged  a  dozen 
large  barrels  (old  kerosene-oil  barrels,  which 
held  forty  gallons  each,  and  were  all  well 
hooped  with  iron  hoops),  so  that  they  were  sus¬ 
pended  on  the  reach  of  a  wagon,  and  by  this 
means  were  enabled  to  spread  liquid  manure 
with  ease,  and  at  a  very  small  cost.  In  the  first 
place,  we  procured  short  chains,  with  an  iron 
plate  attached  to  each  end,  and  by  riveting 
these  iron  plates  to  the  barrels,  fastened  them 
together  in  pairs  (fig.  2).  The  barrels  of  each 
row  were  then  joined  together  by  pieces  of  four- 
inch  rubber  hose,  which  passed  through  holes 
bored  in  the  barrels  to  receive  them.  The  ends 
of  the  hose  were  slit  for  half  an  inch  in  length, 
and  were  turned  down  on  the  inside  of  the  bar¬ 
rels  and  securely  fastened  there,  and  the  joint 
covered  on  the  inside  of  the  barrel  with  a  leaden 
plate  nailed  over  it,  and  made  water-tight  £see 
a  a  a,  fig.  1).  Thus  the  dozen  barrels  were  ar¬ 
ranged  in  pairs,  each  pair  connected  with  the 
adjoining  pair,  so  that  all  communicated  with 
each  other.  The  last  pair  had  a  tin  pipe  fixed 
on  (5),  which  was  perforated  with  holes  for  the 
purpose  of  scattering  the  liquid.  These  barrels 


were  slung  over  a  long  reach  on  a  wagon,  and 
hung  by  means  of  the  short  chains,  one  of  each 
pair  on  each  side  of  the  reach,  at  a  sufficient 
bight  to  clear  the  ground  easily.  Fig.  1  shows 
the  arrangement  of  the  barrels,  and  the  mode 
in  which  they  were  slung  on  the  reach.  When 
a  load  was  wanted,  the  wagon  was  drawn  to 
the  barn-yard  tank,  the  pump  was  set  to  work, 
and  the  barrels  filled.  They  were  drawn  to  the 


Fig.  2,— BARRELS  CHAINED  TOGETHER. 


meadow,  the  valves  were  opened,  and  the  load 
spread.  The  valves  were  fixed  one  on  the  in¬ 
side  of  each  of  the  last  pair  of  barrels;  were 
made  of  a  piece  of  wood  covered  with  sole 
leather,  and  were  held  in  their  place  by  means 
of  a  piece  of  spring  steel.  A  cord  attached  held 
them  open  when  desired.  If  the  supply  was 
short,  one  valve  only  was  opened  ;  when  the 
tank  was  full,  and  economy  no  object,  the  full 
supply  was  discharged. 

One  load  of  480  gallons  could  be  spread  over 
an  acre  of  ground  by  attending  to  the  valves 
properly,  and  regulating  the  discharge.  When 
it  is  necessary  to  attach  the  barrels  to  the  wag¬ 
on,  the  following  ar¬ 
rangement  is  made:  A 
frame  of  plank  is  con¬ 
structed,  consisting  of 
two  long  pieces,  each  of 
which  passes  under  one 
row  of  barrels,  and  three 
cross-pieces,  one  at  each 
end  and  one  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  which  hold  the  side 
planks  together.  This 
frame  is  made  long 
enough  to 'permit  the  barrels  to  rest  on  it,  and 
is  supported  by  means  of  blocks  about  twelve 
inches  from  the  ground.  The  barrels  are  put 
together  on  this  frame,  and  when  it  is  required 
to  load  them,  the  wagon  is  brought  up,  thereach 
taken  out  from  the  hind  axle,  and  the  front  part 
of  the  wagon  is  backed  up  to  the  barrels,  and 
the  long  reach  placed  between  the  two  rows 
under  the  chains  which  hold  them  together; 
the  hind  axle  is  brought  up  and  the  reach  in¬ 
serted.  Then,  with  a  handspike  or  lever,  the 
frame  on  which  the  barrels  stand  is  raised  (one 
end  at  a  time),  and  the  blocks  removed.  This 
lets  the  frame  on  to  the  ground,  and  the  barrels 


are  suspended  on  the  reach,  and  are  ready  for 
work.  When  they  need  to  be  unloaded,  the 
frame  is  raised  (ihe  barrels  are  raised  with  it), 
and  the  reach  drawn  out.  Figure  3  shows  the 
frame  for  supporting  the  barrels;  this  should 
have  a  permanent  place  in  a  convenient  situa¬ 
tion,  as  it  must  of  necessity  be  made  the  resting- 
place  of  the  barrels  when  they  are  not  in  use. 


Fig.  3. — WAGON-BOX. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


An  Interesting  Letter  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Steele,  of  Douglas  Co.,  Kansas, 
writes  as  follows:  “  I  wish  to  tell  you  that  I 
have  beeu  following  your  advice  in  regard  to 
my  farming  operations.  I  have  been  in  Kan¬ 
sas  for  fifteen  years,  and  have  been  on  the  farm 
that  I  now  occupy  for  five  years.  It  consists 
of  500  acres,  and  over  200  acres  of  it  is  bottom 
land,  and  part  of  it  wet.  I  wish  you  could  see 
it  now !  I  cut  a  main  ditch,  200  rods  long,  run¬ 
ning  in  the  same  direction  as  the  River  Waka- 
rusa,  and  emptying  into  the  river  at  a  bend. 
This  ditch  prevents  any  water  from  running  on 
my  land,  except  what  falls.  The  ditch  is  6  feet 
deep  at  the  outlet,  and  2  feet  at  the  starting 
point.  I  used  a  plow  and  scraper  on  the  shal¬ 
low  part.  I  have  on  hand  a  large  lot  of  tile 
which  cost  me  three  cents  per  foot,  that  I  am 
going  to  put  in  soon.  I  have  fifteen  acres  of 
corn  on  the  wet  part,  where  water  stood  the 
year  round  before  ditching.  I  plowed  it  twice 
last  summer,  and  during  the  winter  I  plowed  it 
again  full  8  inches  deep,  harrowed  it  this  spring, 
and  planted  it  on  the  20th  of  April.  I  will  send 
you  a  sample  of  the  corn  in  the  fall.  It  now 
beats  any  thing  on  the  farm,  and  exceeds  my 
most  sanguine  expectations.  I  spread  over  200 
loads  of  manure  on  my  bottom  land  this  spring. 
I  think  it  pays.  I  feed  everything  I  raise.  I 
fattened  75  head  of  cattle  last  winter,  and  about 
the  same  number  of  hogs. 

“  Last  spring  I  started  an  orchard,  or  rather  an 
addition  to  one.  I  broke  the  sod  a  year  ago  last 
June,  and  fenced  off  the  land  by  itself.  I 
penned  150  head  of  cattle  on  it  for  sixty  nights  ; 
plowed  it  again  in  January,  and  also  in  April, 
and  then  planted  2-year-old  apple-trees.  Every 
one  is  now  growing.  I  planted  the  orchard  in 
beans,  which  is  an  experiment. 

“  Your  plan  with  sheep  is  good  for  your  coun¬ 
try,  but  will  not  do  here.  I  gave  sheep  a  thor¬ 
ough  trial,  but  they  will  not  pay  here.  They 
improved  my  farm  materially,  and  I  lost  no 
money,  and  made  but  little.  I  tried  it  for  five 
years  with  from  100  to  1,000  head.  The  sum¬ 
mer  is  what  tries  them.  They  may  do  when 
we  get  tame  grasses. 

“I  have  the  Magie  stock  of  hogs,  which  I  think 
is  superior  to  the  Chesters  or  Suffolk.  I  intend 
to  try  the  Essex  breed.” 

Remarks. — We  are  glad  to  hear  that  our  ad¬ 
vice  in  regard  to  draining,  and  the  thorough 
working  of  the  soil,  manuring,  etc.,  has  proved 
so  satisfactory.  The  fact  is,  that  the  'principles 
of  good  farming  are  true  everywhere ;  it  is  their 
application  that  varies,  according  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  soil,  location,  and  circumstances. 
The  wise  farmer  will  learn  all  he  can  from 
others,  and  then  think  and  act  for  himself. 

Our  correspondent  is  unquestionably  right  in 
feeding  out  his  crops  on  the  farm,  rather  than 
to  pay  the  high  charges  for  freight  in  shipping 
bulky  produce  to  distant  markets.  We  think, 
too,  he  is  probably  right  in  regard  to  cattle  and 
hogs  being  more  profitable  on  his  land  than 
sheep.  Such  is  unquestionably  the  case  on  his 
low  bottom  land.  We  may  add,  too,  that  we 
have  never  recommended  seeding  a  young 
orchard  to  grass.  Our  own  practice,  to  which 
allusion  is  made,  was  on  an  orchard  fifteen  years 
from  planting.  We  stated  that  it  was  our  inten¬ 
tion  to  keep  it  down  in  grass,  to  top-dress  it 
every  year  or  two  with  well-rotted  manure,  and 
keep  it  closely  pastured  with  sheep.  In  this 
way,  we  thought  the  land  would  be  kept  rich 
enough  for  the  trees  without  cultivating  the 
land.  But  young  orchards  require  cultivation, 


either  with  a  bare  fallow  or  with  some  such 
crops  as  corn,  beans,  or  potatoes,  that  admit 
the  free  use  of  the  cultivator.  And  even  in  the 
case  of  old  orchards,  let  no  one  suppose  we 
recommend  keeping  them  in  grass,  unless  the 
grass  is  frequently  manured  and  the  whole  of 
it  is  fed  off  on  the  land  by  sheep  or  swine. — Ed. 


What  is  Science  in  Earning  ? 


It  is  not  unusual— perhaps  it  is  not  unnatural 
— for  one  who  has  beeu  only  a  “  practical  ” 
farmer  all  his  life  to  discourage  the  idea  that 
science  can  be  of  assistance  to  him,  and  to  doubt 
its  value.  Perhaps  his  objection  would  be  less 
if  he  appreciated  the  exact  meaning  of  the  word. 
Webster  gives  it  four  definitions:  “(1)  Knowl¬ 
edge;  penetrating  and  comprehensive  informa¬ 
tion,  skill,  expertuess,  and  the  like.  (2)  The 
comprehension  and  understanding  of  truth  or 
facts.  (3)  Truth  ascertained;  that  which  is 
known.  (4)  Knowledge  duly  arranged,  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  general  truths  or  principles  on  which 
it  is  founded  and  from  which  it  is  derived.” 

Now,  surely  no  farmer  will  deny  the  value  of 
knowledge — a  knowledge  of  his  own  business. 
He  must  know  how  and  when  to  perform  the 
various  operations  of  the  farm,  and  if  he  knows 
also  the  reasons  why  they  are  necessary,  he  will 
be  better  able  to  exercise  a  sound  judgment 
concerning  them.  The  more  penetrating  and 
comprehensive  his  knowledge  is,  and  the  greater 
his  skill  and  expertness,  the  more  cheaply  and 
the  more  effectively  will  his  work  be  done. 
The  more  comprehension  and  understanding 
of  the  truths  on  which  his  success  depends, 
and  of  the  facts  which  daily  arise  in  his 
management  of  his  business,  the  better  far¬ 
mer  will  he  be.  Truth  ascertained,  that 
which  is  known,  is  “Book  Farming” — that  is 
to  say,  the  knowledge  that  we  get  from  books 
and  agricultural  papers  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  the  recorded  knowledge  (not  the  fancies) 
of  other  people.  It  is  an  important  item  of  the 
science  of  farming,  that  seed,  in  order  to  germi¬ 
nate  and  produce  a  crop,  must  be  so  put  in  the 
soil  as  to  satisfy  the  conditions  of  growth.  This 
much  every  farmer  knows,  and  to  this  extent 
has  he  acquired  a  scientific  understanding  of  his 
business.  The  knowledge  is  of  absolute  value 
to  him  and  to  every  other  farmer,  and  its  value 
would  not  be  at  all  lessened  if  he  were  to  write 
a  communication  to  an  editor  informing  him 
and  his  readers  of  it.  If  another  person  were 
to  write  that  because  the  germinating  plant 
comes  up  in  a  certain  way,  therefore  all  farmers 
ought  to  plant  their  grass  seed  with  their  fin¬ 
gers,  always  putting  the  right  end  uppermost, 
this  would  be  neither  book  farming  nor  science, 
nor  anything  else;  but  mere  fancy,  and  a  fancy 
of  which  every  farmer  would  see  the  folly. 

Now,  generations  of  men  have  been  busy  in 
investigating,  mainly  in  the  field,  every  thing 
connected  with  the  operations  of  practical  agri¬ 
culture.  Little  by  little  they  have  acquired 
knowledge,  which  knowledge  has  been  duly 
arranged,  and  so  much  of  it  as  is  well  under¬ 
stood  has  been  referred  to  the  general  truths 
and  principles  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  from 
which  it  is  derived.  The  knowledge  itself  is  due 
mainly  to  the  experience  of  working  farmers; 
and  chemists  and  others,  who  have  made  gene¬ 
ral  truths  and  principles  the  subject  of  careful 
study,  have  classified  and  arranged  it,  and  given 
it  the  form  that  is  generally  understood  by  the 
word  “science.”  No  error,  no  unproved 
theory,  none  of  the  fancies  of  those  who  write 
from  imagination  rather  than  from  experience, 


is  to  be  called  either  Science  or  Book-Farming, 
and  it  is  unfortunate  that  so  much  of  our  agri¬ 
cultural  writing  has  been  done  by  men  who 
lack  experience  on  the  farm.  It  has  given  rise 
to  the  doubt  referred  to  in  our  first  paragraph, 
and  discouraged  many  of  our  best  and  most  in¬ 
telligent  working  men  from  seeking  knowledge, 
where  it  is  best  to  be  found,  in  the  recorded  ex¬ 
perience  of  those  who  have  gone  before  them. 

The  real  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  in  decry¬ 
ing  science  farmers  decry  knowledge,  and  a 
natural  deduction  from  their  reasoning  would 
lead  them  to  withdraw  from  the  management 
of  their  farms,  because  they  have  some  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  give  it  over  to  men  wdio  have  none 
whatever.  If  knowledge  is  essential,  and  if,  as 
we  are  told  and  believe,  “  a  little  knowledge  is 
a  dangerous  thing,”  then  the  more  knowledge 
we  get,  the  better  our  chances  will  be.  Follow 
no 'false  lights,  but  let  the  lamp  of  true  knowl- 
edge  lead  wherever  it  will. 


How  to  Use  Corn  Eodder, 


The  usual  method  of  feeding  corn  fodder  has 
been  hitherto  a  very  wasteful  one,  though  its 
now  generally  recognized  value  as  au  article  of 
feed  has  to  some  extent  brought  about  a  change 
in  this  respect.  Yet  it  is  still  true  that  the 
larger  portion  of  the  corn-stalks  produced 
is  wasted,  so  far  as  its  feeding  properties  are 
concerned.  It  is  the  common  practice  to  throw 
out  into  the  barn-yard  to  the  cattle  a  quantity 
of  stalks,  sometimes  not  even  unbound,  and 
allow  them  to  eat  what  they  can  and  destroy  the 
rest.  In  the  fighting  and  trampling  done  by  cattle 
under  such  circumstances,  the  greater  part  of  the 
fodder  is  unconsumed,  and  becomes  trampled 
down  in  the  mire  or  snow,  a  tangled  mass  of 
tough,  unbroken  stalks.  There  they  remain, 
until  it  is  necessary  in  the  spring  either  to  cart 
them  out  to  the  fields,  or  to  turn  them  over  in 
the  endeavor  to  get  them  rotted.  In  the  one 
case,  they  are  useless  as  manure,  aud  a  very 
great  impediment  to  the  plow  or  harrow,  and 
even  to  the  mowing  machine,  for  they  often  re¬ 
main  on  the  surface  undecomposed  until  the 
hay  crop  comes  round  again.  In  the  other  case, 
much  labor  is  necessary  to  get  them  rotted,  and 
the  tearing  the  mass  of  them  apart  and  turning 
them,  is  certainly  the  most  severe  labor  the 
farmer  is  called  upon  to  perform. 

Now,  with  a  rational  mode  of  using  them,  all 
this  trouble  and  annoyance  can  be  avoided,  and 
their  whole  value  as  fodder  be  made  available. 
If  a  farmer  owns  but  one  horse  and  cow,  he 
can  save  money  by  procuring  a  fodder-cutter, 
and  cutting  up  and  feeding  his  corn-stalks. 
Where  few  stock  are  kept,  the  copper-strip  fod¬ 
der-cutter,  of  small  size,  and  costing  ten  dollars 
or  thereabouts,  is  sufficient.  With  a  numerous 
stock,  a  larger  machine,  to  run  by  horse-power, 
and  costing  $30  to  $40,  would  be  needed.  Pro¬ 
vided  thus,  the  farmer  should  cut  up  the  whole 
of  his  stalks.  They  contain,  when  properly 
harvested  and  housed,  much  nutritious  matter, 
and  in  our  experience  we  have  found  no  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  appearance  of  our  stock,  or  their 
productive  qualities,  whether  fed  on  fodder  or 
hay.  Cut  up,  welted,  and  sprinkled  with  meal 
of  corn,  oats,  or  buckwheat,  either  singly  or 
ground  together,  with  wheat  or  rye  bran  in 
equal  proportions  with  the  grain,  at  the  rate  of 
one  quart  to  the  bushel  of  fodder,  with  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  salt,  they  make  a  feed  capable  of  keeping 
stock  of  all  kinds  in  good,  thriving  condition 
throughout  the  winter.  The  quantity  needed 
for  one  feed  is  one  bushel  of  this  mixture  to 
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each  fall-grown  animal  (yearlings  may  be 
counted  as  two,  and  spring  calves  as  three,  for 
one  full-grown).  Hogs  will  eat  the  fodder 
readily,  and  poultry  will  pick  out  much  of  the 
finer  shreds.  On  farms  where  heavy  and  fancy 
stock  ar-e  kept,  of  course  this  feed  would  not  be 
sufficiently  rich ;  but  we  refer  to  the  generality 
of  farms,  where  stock  receive  ordinarily  good 
fare.  A  cow  or  ox  that  has  been  used  to  win¬ 
ter  in  the  shelter  of  a  hay  or  straw  stack,  would 
improve  wonderfully  on  the  fare  here  recom¬ 
mended  ;  and  stock  that  have  been  used  to  re¬ 
ceive  hay  ad  libitum  would  present  a  better 
appearance,  especially  in  smoothness  and  mel¬ 
lowness  of  skin,  if  fed  on  fodder  thus  prepared. 
In  the  present  condition  of  our  farms,  when  we 
need  to  increase  as  much  as  possible  the  amount 
of  live-stock  kept  and  fed  though  the  winter, 
every  means  of  economizing  fodder  is  of  value. 
Here  is  one  most  important  item  of  economy, 
and  we  are  able  to  assert  from  experience  that 
if  corn  fodder  is  used  in  the  manner  here  de¬ 
scribed,  two  head  of  stock  may  be  fed  where 
before  only  one  could  be. 


Bones.— A  Great  Waste. 

Bones  are  a  very  important  agricultural  pro¬ 
duct,  for  they  remove  from  the  soil  a  very  large 
amount  of  its  most  valuable  mineral  constitu¬ 
ent.  Consisting  largely  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
they  abstract  from  the  farm  that  which  we  find 
it  most  difficult  and  most  expensive  to  replace. 
The  extent  of  this  abstraction,  too,  is  something 
considerable.  The  number  of  animals  brought 
into  the  city  ofNew  York  during  1870  was  as  fol¬ 
lows:  356,044  oxen,  889,616  swine,  1,463,852 
sheep,  and  116,480  calves.  Estimating  the  aver¬ 
age  weights  of  these  as  700  lbs.  for  beeves,  150 
lbs.  for  swine,  75  lbs.  for  sheep,  and  100  lbs.  for 
calves,  dressed  weights,  and  the  bones  at  20  per 
cent  of  the  weights  of  the  carcass,  there  would 
be  over  50,000  tons  of  bones.  The  consumption 
of  New  York  is  probably  one  twentieth  of  that 
of  the  whole  United  States.  There  would  be 
therefore  one  million  tons  of  bones  produced  on 
our  farms  and  pastures  in  a  year  by  means  of 
animals  raised  for  food  alone.  Fifty-five  per 
cent  of  this  consists  of  phosphate  of  lime,  or 
550,000  tons.  Now  it  is  a  question  worthy  of 
consideration  how  much  of  this  is  returned  to 
the  soil  in  the  shape  of  bone-dust  or  superphos¬ 
phates,  or  whether  it  is  possible  ever  to  recover 
the  greater  portion  of  it.  Vast  quantities  of 
bones  are  used  in  the  arts,  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing  handles  of  brushes  and  knives, 
rings,  umbrella  and  parasol  handles,  buttons, 
and  an  infinite  variety  of  other  “  notions,”  the 
material  of  which  is  lost  to  agriculture.  Then 
there  are  exported  to  foreign  countries  over 
72,000  tons  per  annum,  in  the  shape  of  bone- 
black  or  raw-bone,  which  is  also  lost  to  us. 
Then  the  large  quantity  uncollected  and  left  to 
waste  all  over  the  country  would  probably  bring 
the  total  lost  to  agriculture  to  a  half  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  produced.  Therefore  it.  is  pretty  certain 
that  not  more  than  one  half  of  the  amount  of 
phosphates  abstracted  from  the  soil  is  returned 
thereto  in  the  shape  of  bone-dust,  superphos¬ 
phates,  and  other  artificial  manures.  We  do 
not  take  into  account  the  loss  by  means  of  the 
milk  of  ten  million  cows,  which  in  1869  were 
fed  on  our  farms,  which  would  equal  15  lbs.  of 
phosphates  per  cow  per  annum ;  nor  that  con¬ 
tained  in  the  vast  quantity  of  grain  raised  and 
shipped  away  and  sold.  That  the  average  yield 
of  grain  is  each  year  diminishing,  that  pastures 
are  no  longer  able  to  support  the  former  stock, 


or  that  our  agricultural  population  at  the  East 
are  fast  removing  to  “  fresh  fields  and  pastures 
new”  in  the  far  West,  is  no  longer  surprising, 
when  we  consider  the  steady  drain  to  which  our 
lands  have  been  subjected  for  a  period  now 
measured  by  centuries  in  some  districts,  but  by 
scores  of  years  iu  almost  all  the  eastern  parts 
of  the  country. 

But  when  we  understand  the  cause  of  a  thing, 
the  remedy  becomes  apparent.  And  a  remedy 
must  be  applied  forthwith.  We  are  abundantly 
warned  in  the  lessening  fertility  of  our  fields 
that  we  must  restore  something  of  what  we  have 
for  so  many  years  been  occupied  in  abstracting, 
and  that,  if  possible,  no  particle  of  bone  be  suf¬ 
fered  to  escape  the  service  for  which  it  is  so 
much  required.  That  a  large  quantity  is  irre¬ 
coverably  wasted  each  year  is  a  fact  beyond  dis¬ 
pute,  all  of  which  would  be  gladly  utilized  if 
it  could  be  secured.  Hundreds  of  tons  are 
annually  wasted  by  farmers  themselves,  who,  if 
theyr  do  not  care  to  use  them  on  their  own 
farms,  should  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  put 
others  who  would  gladly  use  them  in  the  way 
of  procuring  them.  In  most  towns  and  villages 
of  the  United  States,  there  are  dealers  who 
would  gladly  purchase  them,  at  a  price  equal 
to  or  approximating  a  cent  a  pound ;  and  if  those 
who  make  a  business  of  crushing  bones,  for  the 
purpose  of  manufacturing  them  into  manure, 
could  procure  them,  there  would  be  made  a 
large  addition  to  the  available  amount  of  fer¬ 
tilizers  in  the  market,  all  of  which  would  ulti¬ 
mately  find  its  way  back  to  the  soil  whence  it 
was  originally  abstracted.  Great  Britain  im¬ 
ports  a  large  quantity  of  bones  for  agricultural 
use,  and  exports  none,  gathering  from  almost 
every  country  in  the  world;  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  is  that  crops  there  have  reached  and 
are  maintained  at  an  average  quantity  equal  to 
the  maximum  ever  reached  in  the  most  abun¬ 
dant  periods  of  American  agriculture.  Here  is 
a  lesson  for  us  that  we  should  not  hesitate  to 
learn,  and  we  shall  guide  ourselves  accordingly. 


Raising  Calves  for  Milkers. 


It  is  not  sufficient  that  we  save  all  the  good 
calves  from  the  knife  of  the  butcher,  but  we 
must  give  them  wise  and  judicious  treatment. 
Having  chosen  the  animals  to  be  raised,  it  is 
necessary  to  feed  with  generosity,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  caution,  that  a  well-built  frame 
may  be  established.  A  young  animal  intended 
for  the  dairy  may  be  spoiled  in  the  outset  by 
improper  feeding ;  or  one  that  has  been  mis¬ 
takenly  selected,  will  take  on  fat  in  spite  of  all 
care,  and  may  be  discarded.  It  is  not  fat  that 
wc  want.  We  want  growth  of  bone  and  mus¬ 
cle,  and  all  fattening  food  must  be  avoided. 
Good  pasture  through  the  summer,  and  feed  of 
which  wheat  or  rye  bran  and  buckwheat  meal 
are  the  principal  constituents,  are  all  that  are 
needed,  besides  a  regular  supply  of  salt  and 
free  access  to  water.  At  the  season  when  pas¬ 
turing  is  over,  the  period  has  arrived  which 
makes  or  mars  the  young  beast.  The  cold  rains 
and  piercing  winds  of  autumn  have  arrived, 
and  one  exposure  to  them  will  give  the  calf  a 
check  which  can  be  overcome  only  with  much 
care.  No  young  animal  should  be  permitted  to 
suffer  from  cold  or  wet  to  such  an  extent  that 
its  back  is  drawn  upwards  like  a  bow.  When 
this  occurs,  dangerous  effects  will  surely  follow. 
Immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  remedy 
these  evil  effects.  Laxative  food,  with  warm 
drinks  and  dry,  warm  quarters,  will  pre¬ 
vent  hide-bound  and  los3  of  condition,  which 


would  hinder  growth  throughout  the  whole  or 
the  ensuing  winter.  Prevention  would  be  the 
wiser  course;  therefore,  let  proper  shelter  be 
prepared  iu  time.  This  should  be  closed  against 
piercing  winds,  and  have  a  roof  that  will 
shed  rain,  open  to  the  sun  on  the  southern  side, 
and  with  good  ventilation.  No  expensive  shel¬ 
ter  is  required.  When  colder  weather  has  ar¬ 
rived,  and  a  new  drain  is  made  on  the  system  to 
maintain  the  animal  heat,  more  fattening  food 
is  required,  and  a  half-pint  of  oilmeal  or  cotton 
seed  meal  may  be  fed  in  addition  to  the  other 
feed.  We  have  always  fed  our  calves,  for  con¬ 
venience’  sake,  in  the  same  manner  as  our  cows ; 
had  them  similarly  tied  in  stalls,  and  the  feed 
prepared  for  the  whole  stock  was  given  to 
them  in  proportionate  rations.  We  have  found 
that  three  calves  would  consume  an  equal 
amount  with  one  cow.  In  addition,  each  calf 
has  been  fed  a  daily  ration  of  half  a  pint  of 
wheat  bran,  with  half  a  pint  of  oil  or  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  and  a  small  quantity  of  salt.  Feed¬ 
ing  thus,  we  have  had  no  difficulty  in  bringing 
our  heifers  into  profit  at  two  years  old.  Having 
passed  through  the  winter  thus  cared  for,  the 
heifers  will  come  out  in  the  spring  thrifty  and 
in  a  growing  condition,  and  when  turned  on  to 
the  grass  in  spring  will  push  right  along.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  time,  and  until  they  come  in,  no  falling 
off  in  care  should  be  permitted,  and  during  the 
second  winter  it  must  be  remembered  that  a 
new  draft  is  made  on  the  still  growing  animal 
that  must  be  abundantly  met.  Feed  rich  iu 
phosphates,  such  as  coarse  bran,  should  be  well 
supplied,  as  well  as  such  stimulating  feed  as 
corn-meal,  and  laxative  feed  like  oilmeal.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  three  months  previous  to  calving,  the 
future  milking  qualities  of  the  cow  are  formed, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  this  period  should 
be  put  off  until  grass  has  become  the  main  feed. 
No  inflammatory  action  is  likely  to  take  place 
while  the  animal  is  fed  mainly  on  grass,  and 
care  and  judgment  must  be  exercised,  as  the 
important  crisis  approaches,  that  the  system 
shall  be  iu  as  natural  a  state  as  possible,  all  ex¬ 
citing  feed  being  gradually  withdrawn  for  a  few 
weeks  before  the  heifer  produces  her  calf.  When 
this  event  occurs,  and  all  is  well,  the  feed  may 
be  gradually  restored  and  increased  according 
to  circumstances. 

In  raising  milch  cows,  we  aim  to  build  up  a 
healthy  frame  and  sound  constitution,  with  a 
facility  for  turning  a  large  supply  of  food  into 
a  corresponding  amount  of  milk  or  cream,  and 
when  we  have  raised  an  animal  that  is  able  to 
do  this,  and  also  able  to  transmit  the  same 
qualities  to  her  offspring,  we  have  a  good  cow ; 
and  her  calves  are  worthy  of  good  care. 

■ - - - Otr—  .  «■ — — - 

Fences. — As  a  general  rule,  it  is  too  costly 
a  practice  for  any  farmer  to  permit  his  young 
grass  or  clover,  or  the  aftermath  of  his  meadows, 
to  be  pastured.  Then  the  fences  dividing  the 
fields  thus  occupied  are  really  worse  than  use¬ 
less,  because  they  take  up  land  that  might  be 
otherwise  employed.  As  a  specimen  we  would 
refer  to  one  farm  in  particular  that  we  know  of. 
There  are  sixty  acres  of  land,  divided  into  six 
fields  (one  of  which  is  an  orchard),  that  are  un¬ 
der  the  plow,  and  thirty  acres  in  permanent 
pasture.  Now,  as  cattle  are  in  no  case  ever  ad¬ 
mitted  into  these  fields,  of  what  use  are  the  in¬ 
side  fences,  which  take  up  three  fourths  as  many 
rails  as  are  required  for  the  outside  fence,  and 
occupy  an  acre  and  a  quarter  of  ground  ?  This 
ground  would,  if  put  in  roots  or  corn  fodder, 
furnish  feed  for  all  the  stock  kept  on  that  farm 
for  two  months,  or  possibly  double  that  time. 
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Most  of  the  owls  may  be  regarded  as  the 
farmer’s  enemies.  The  larger  species,  especially 
in  new  countries,  prey  upon  the  domestic  fowls 
that  roost  out  of  doors,  and  they  have  been 
known  to  carry  off  even  so  large  a  bird  as  a  half- 
grown  turkey,  while  chickens  fall  ready  victims 
to  their  powerful  claws.  Nor  are  the  smaller 
species  any  less  injurious,  as  they  destroy  large 
numbers  of  insect-eating  birds,  especially  while 
young,  and  thus  deprive  the  farmer  of  many  a 
friend.  Although  some  of  the  small  owls  prey 
upon  mice  aud  the  larger  insects,  yet  the  good 


they  effect  in  this  way  is  more  than  offset  by 
the  injury  they  do  to  birds.  Owls  of  all  kinds 
are  regarded  as  marauders,  and,  like  the  hawks, 
are  shot  when  opportunity  offers.  It  is  a  satis¬ 
faction  to  know  that  the  owls  do  not  have  it  all 
their  own  way.  Though  they  may  make  havoc 
at  night,  the  small  birds  frequently  have  their 
revenge  in  the  daytime,  when  the  owl  is  scarce¬ 
ly  able  to  see,  and  is  almost  powerless  to  act  on 
the  defensive.  When  the  day  birds  discover 
the  retreat  of  an  owl,  they  make  common  cause 
against  him.  Almost  all  of  the  day  birds,  large 


and  small,  seem  animated  by  a  decided  anti¬ 
pathy  to  their  nocturnal  enemy,  aud  gather 
around  him,  screeching  and  pecking  at  him,  and 
making  him  the  subject  of  their  impotent  rage. 
The  small  birds,  not  being  birds  of  prey,  have 
not  the  power  to  inflict  much  injury  upon  the 
owl,  but  they  are  able  to  greatly  annoy  him  and 
interfere  with  his  repose.  Naturalists  hunting 
for  specimens  are  frequently  able  ts  find  the 
whereabouts  of  an  owl  from  the  discordant 
screeching  made  by  the  usually  mild-man¬ 
nered  birds  that  are  thus  attacking  him. 
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Hardy  Bulbs,  especially  Tulips. 

The  bulb  catalogues  of  the  dealers  have  made 
their  appearance,  and  we  would  remind  the 
reader  who  intends  to  plant  bulbs  that  the 
sooner  he  attends  to  the  matter  the  better. 
There  are  no  more  desirable  things  for  the  gar¬ 
den  in  spring — be  it  of  the  largest  or  the  smallest 
— than  those  flowers  classed  under  the  head  of 
bulbs.  The  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissuses, 
Crocuses,  and  the  like,  give  us  earliness,  beauty, 
brilliancy,  and  fragrance.  Our  people  would 
plant  more  largely  of  bulbs  were  it  not  for 
two  things.  The  work  has  to  be  done  too 
far  in  advance  of  flowering  time  to  suit  our 
impatient  amateurs,  and,  secondly,  the  direc¬ 
tions  for  cultivation  are  unnecessarily  ponderous 
and  prolix.  The  bulb-fancier  who  wishes  to 
obtain  the  best  results  and  grow  every  flower 
to  the  regulation  standard,  must  mix  his  soils, 
and  go  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  We  like  to 
see  this  painstaking  upon  the  part  of  those  who 
can  afford  it.  But  we  would  see  a  clump  of 
bulbs  in  every  back  or  front  yard,  or  so  near 
the  farm-house  that  the  good  wife  can  look  up 
from  her  work  and  catch  a  glimpse  of  bright¬ 
ness  from  the  kitchen  wiudow.  Bulbs  of  un¬ 
named  varieties,  which  will  answer  for  common 
culture,  may  be  had  at  very  low  rates,  and  the 
mail  will  bring  them  to  every  home.  Unnamed 
Hyacinths  may  be  had  at  $1.25  to  $1.50  the 
dozen,  early  single  and  double  Tulips  at  50c., 
Crocuses  and  Snow-drops  at  20c.,  Narcissuses 
and  Jonquils  at  50c.  A  few  dollars  rightly  in¬ 
vested  now  in  bulbs  will  bring  abundant  re¬ 
turns  in  pleasure  next  spring.  Any  good  gar¬ 
den  soil  will  answer,  but  it  must  not  be  wet. 
If  heavy,  add  sand  ;  if  not  rich  enough,  spade  in 
well-rotted  cow-manure.  Plant  any  time  in 
October  or  early  in  November.  Set  the  bulbs 
to  a  depth  equal  to  twice  their  thickness,  and 
three  times  this  distance  apart 
— i.  e.,  if  the  bulbs  are  two 
inches  through,  set  them  four 
inches  deep  and  six  inches 
apart.  When  the  ground  is 
about  to  freeze,  cover  the  bed 
with  a  few  inches  of  leaves  or 
littery  manure,  and  leave  until 
spring  opens.  The  best  results 
require  the  bulbs  to  be  taken 
up  when  the  leaves  die  down 
after  flowering,  but  in  ordinary 
culture  they  may  be  left  in 
place  for  three  or  four  years. 

This  simplifies  bulb  culture 
very  much.  It  is  not  the  way 
to  get  exhibition  flowers,  but 
it  is  the  way  to  make  bulbs 
popular  with  the  people  at 
large,  and  this  is  what  we  are 
striving  to  do.  The  results 
reached  in  this  way  will  be  so 
pleasing  as  to  inspire  a  desire 
for  better  things,  and  choice- 
named  varieties  and  more  care¬ 
ful  treatment  will  come  after¬ 
wards.  For  a  beginner,  Hya¬ 
cinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Nar¬ 
cissuses,  Snow  -  drops,  and 
Bulbocodiums  will  be  a  good 
assortment.  The  last  named 
is  not  very  well  known,  but  it 
is  the  earliest  of  all.  It  is  the 
Bulbocodium  vernum  that  we 
have  in  mind,  and  not  the  Nar¬ 
cissus  Bulbocodium,  which  is;  quite  another  thing. 

For  a  grand  show,  nothing  is  more  effective 
than  the  early  double  tulips.  Individually,  the 


flowers  are  not  as  pleasing  as  the  single  ones, 
but  a  clump  of  the  double  ones  is  truly  brilliant. 


Fig.  1.— parrot  tulip. — ( Tulipa  Turcica .) 


The  early  tulips  are  from  a  different  species 
from  the  late  varieties.  The  early  varieties  are 
derived  from  the  Tulipa  suaveolens  of  Southern 
Europe,  while  the  late  tulips  are  derived  from 


Tulipa  Gesneriana  of  Asia  Minor.  This  last  is  the 
Tulip  of  the  florists,  about  which  so  much  has 
been  written,  and  which  some  two  centuries 


ago  was  the  subject  of  extravagant  specu¬ 
lations.  The  typical  form  of  this  tulip  is  shown 
in  the  engraving  (figure  3).  It  has  broken  into 
a  most  wonderful  number  of  varieties,  which 
the  florists  have  divided  up  into  several  classes. 
There  are  over  fifteen  hundred  named  varie¬ 
ties  in  some  of  the  large  European  collections. 

Some  other  species  of  tulip  are  interesting, 
though  they  are  not  very  often  seen  in  cultiva¬ 
tion.  The  Parrot  Tulip  (fig.  1)  is  by  some  re¬ 
garded  as  a  distinct  species,  Tulipa  Turcica , 
while  others  think  it  a  garden  variety  produced 
by  hybridization.  It  is  a  most  striking  variety, 
its  petals  being  curiously  cut  or  fringed  upon 
the  edges,  and  generally  furnished  with  a  spur. 
Sometimes  it  is  self-colored ;  but  the  showiest 
forms  are  marked  in  the  most  brilliant  manner 
with  red  and  green  on  a  clear  yellow  ground. 
Another  species  which  we  have  satisfactorily 
cultivated  is  the  Horned  Tulip,  Tulipa  cornuta 
(fig.  2),  whichis  odd  and  unlike  other  tulips, 
but  still  not  without  a  certain  quaint  beauty. 
- — — — - 

The  Egg-Plant. 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON. 

J.  J.,  of  Manorsville,  Pa.,  writes  that,  for  the 
first  time,  the  egg-plant  has  been  grown  in  his 
section  this  season,  and  that  it  has  been  a  won¬ 
der  to  the  good  people  of  that  place,  and  they 
wish  for  more  light  on  its  culture  and  uses. 
J.  J.  says  that  the  earliest  and  best  fruit  is  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  plants  last  set  out  (June  10th),  and 
seems  to  wonder  that  such  should  be  the  case. 
His  experience  here  teaches  a  forcible  lesson  on 
the  subject  that  we  so  often  dwell  upon,  cau¬ 
tioning  against  the  sowing  or  planting  of  tender 
plants,  such  as  tomato,  egg-plant,  cucumber,  or 
melon,  too  early.  In  the  latitude  of  New  York, 
egg-plants  should  never  be  sown  in  hot-beds 
sooner  than  April  20th,  the 
temperature  of  the  hot-bed  to 
be  not  less  than  70°  at  night. 
The  plant  at  no  season  of  its 
growth  should  be  kept  for  any 
length  of  time  at  a  lower  aver¬ 
age  temperature  than  70°,  and 
for  this  reason :  The  experi¬ 
ment  of  J.  J.  demonstrated 
that  his  plants,  planted  in  open 
air  on  May  19th,  were  inferior 
to  those  set  out  on  June  10th. 
Egg-plants,  when  they  first 
germinate,  are  very  sensitive 
to  damp  and  to  being  chilled, 
and  the  amateur  often  fails  to 
raise  them,  even  with  his  hot¬ 
bed;  but  as  they  are  now 
grown  in  all  large  towns,  those 
wishing  to  try  them,  and  not 
having  the  proper  means  of 
raising  the  plants,  can  procure 
them  at  trifling  expense  from 
the  market-gardeners  or  flor¬ 
ists  of  their  nearest  town. 
The  soil  they  best  fruit  in  is  a 
light,  sandy  loam,  well  enrich¬ 
ed  by  decayed  stable  manure. 

J.  J.  further  asks  at  what 
stage  the  egg  fruit  is  fit  for 
use.  It  may  be  used  from  the 
time  it  is  the  size  of  a  turkey’s 
egg  until  it  is  at  its  average 
size,  say  five  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter  ;  but  it  is  not  so  good  when 
the  seeds  indicate  an  appearance  of  ripening. 
He  wants  to  know  how  best  to  cook  it ;  but  here 
I  must  decline  answering,  and  leave  him  in  the 
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hands  of  some  of  your  lady  readers,  who  are 
au  fait  in  the  art,  and  who,  when  they  know 
he  is  a  bachelor,  may  commiserate  his  case. 


Successful  Hedging1. 


A  few  weeks  ago  we  drove  through  portions 
of  the  States  of  Delaware  and  Maryland,  and 
were  surprised  to  see  how  universally  the 
hedge  was  used  as  a  substitute  for  fences.  One 
of  our  traveling  companions  was  a  gentleman 
who  was  quite  familiar  with  England,  and  he 
would  frequently  exclaim,  “This  is  like  a  road 
I  remember  in  Kent,”  or  some  other  part  of 
England,  so  like  was  the  scenery  and  the  hedge¬ 
rows.  The  Osage  Orange  may  be  said  to  be 
the  universal  hedge  plant;  here  and  there  the 
Cockspur  Thorn,  or,  as  it  is  there  called,  the 
Black  Thorn,  and  some  other  of  our  native 
thorns,  are  used.  The  Osage  Orange,  however, 
makes  a  superior  hedge ;  not  only  is  it  more 
compact,  but  it  presents  a  more  pleasing  green, 
its  lively-looking  foliage,  even  in  a  dusty  time, 
making  a  much  more  cheerful  appearance  than 
that  of  the  thorns.  The  thorns  belong  to  the 
Bose  family,  and,  like  all  their  relatives,  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  attacks  of  numerous  insects,  a  trouble 
from  which  the  Osage  Orange  is  particularly 
free.  With  hedges,  as  with  all  other  crops,  (?) 
the  best  results  attend  the  best  cultivation,  and 
one  can  no  more  hope  to  grow  a  hedge  under 
neglect  than  he  can  expect  a  crop  of  corn  to 
successfully  contend  with  the  weeds,  and  then 
yield  seventy-five  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  old 
method  of  hedge-making,  that  of  cutting  back 
each  year,  and  raising  the  hedge  by  regular 
stages  from  a  broad  base,  is  well-nigh  abandon¬ 
ed.  In  preparing  the  ground  for  a  hedge,  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  exercise  great  care  in  removing  all 
roots  of  native  shrubs  or  vines.  Iftheliedge  is  to 
be  set  upon  the  site  of  an  old  fence,  where  vines 
and  creepers  have  become  established,  this  is 
especially  necessary;  otherwise  the  Cat-Brier, 
Virginia  Creeper,  and  similar  things  will  greatly 
interfere  with  the  growth  of  the  hedge.  The 
plants  are  set  about  six  inches  apart,  and  kept 
carefully  cultivated.  Neither  grass  nor  weeds 
are  allowed  to  intrude  upon  the  young  growth, 
and  a  fence  of  some  kind  is  put  up  to  protect  it 
from  injury  by  animals.  The  plants  are  allowed 
to  grow  at  will  for  three  or  four  years,  according 
to  the  growth  they  have  made,  after  which  time 
they  are  “laid  down,”  as  it  is  called  in  Dela¬ 
ware,  or  “slashed,”  as  they  say  out  West.  This 
operation  is  performed  in  spring,  and  consists 
in  bending  the  plants  over  and  cutting  each  one 
half-way  or  more  through,  at  a  point  three  or  four 
inches  above  the  surface,  and  laying  it  down 
upon  the  preceding  one.  After  this  operation 
both  the  partially  severed  stump  and  the  tops 
that  have  been  laid  down  throw  up  innumerable 
shoots  and  form  a  broad  and  dense  thicket, 
which  is  soon  ready  to  be  shaped  into  the  pro¬ 
per  form  for  a  hedge.  By  this  treatment  a  full, 
thick  bottom  is  secured— so  thick,  that  a  rabbit 
can  hardly  get  through  it,  and  several  primings 
during  the  early  growth  are  saved.  The  after 
treatment  consists  in  giving  two,  and  frequently 
three,  primings  each  year.  The  cutting,  being 
done  while  the  wood  is  still  soft,  is  very  rapidly 
performed.  A  simple  knife,  like  a  corn-cutter,  is 
the  implement  generally  preferred.  The  finest 
hedges  we  saw  were  those  upon  the  estate  of 
D.  J.  Blackiston,  Esq.,  Kent  Co.,  Md.  This 
gentleman  has  five  miles  of  hedging,  and  they 
are  justly  a  matter  of  pride  to  him.  He  stated 
that  last  year  he  kept  an  account  of  what  it  cost 
him  to  keep  his  hedge  in  order.  The  work  was 


done  by  one  of  his  regular  hands  and  the  time 
that  he  devoted  to  the  hedge  came  to  $26. 
Those  who  would  see  hedging  successfully 
practiced,  not  as  a  matter  of  rural  adornment, 
but  as  one  of  farm  economy,  should  visit  Kent 
Co.,  Maryland,  and  Kent  Co.,  Delaware. 

-  « — — — - 

The  Fraxinella. 

BT  CHARLES  DOWNING. 


[In  a  description  of  Fraxinella,  given  last 
August,  we  referred  to  a  horticulturist  with 
whom  the  plant  is  a  great  favorite.  We  had  in 
mind  Mr.  Charles  Downing,  whose  experience 
with  herbaceous  plants  is  more  extensive  than 
that  of  any  one  of  our  acquaintance.  Mr. 
Downing  kindly  supplements  our  article  with 
the  following  interesting  notes. — Ed.] 

“In  your  notice  of  the  Fraxinella,  in  the 
August  number,  you  state  that  it  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  seed  very  abundantly.  I  have  always 
found  it  in  quantity,  but  it  should  be  gathered 
before  fully  ripe,  because  the  seed-vessels,  when 
quite  ripe,  burst,  and  the  seed  is  lost.  Sow  it 
as  soon  as  ripe,  or  soon  after,  in  the  open 
ground,  and  on  the  approach  of  winter  cover  it 
an  inch  or  two  deep  with  dry  muck  or  some  rub¬ 
bish,  to  prevent  the  frost  from  throwing  out  the 
seed.  This  covering  should  be  removed  when 
the  seed  begins  to  vegetate  in  the  spring. 
Plants  grown  from  seed  do  not  flower  until 
three  or  four  years  old,  but  they  arc  better  than 
those  grown  from  divisions  of  the  root. 

“  The  statement  that  the  resinous  secretion  of 
the  plant  will  burn  is  true,  as  I  know  from  ex¬ 
perience.  When  the  plant  is  in  flower  apply 
of  a  damp  evening  a  light  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  flower  spike,  and  the  resinous  matter  will 
burn  with  a  flash.  This  will  succeed  with  each 
cluster  only  once  the  same  season,  as  the  com¬ 
bustible  matter  is  burned  off.” 


Notes  from  the  Pines. 


The  Weather. — It  has  rained  every  three 
days,  or  else  there  have  been  three  rains  in  one 
day,  and  nothing  flourishes  but  weeds.  Light, 
sandy  soil  has  been  kept  so  wet,  that  moss  and 
other  low  forms  of  vegetation  form  a  green  film 
upon  it.  Egg-plants  grow  as  large  as  a  bushel 
basket,  and  do  not  give  a  fruit ;  tomatoes  decay 
before  they  are  fully  ripe ;  melons  and  squashes 
are  all  vines  and  no  fruit,  and  sweet-potato 
plants  find  so  much  to  do  above  ground,  that 
they  can  not  attend  to  their  proper  business. 
Things  looked  so  badly,  that  I  hardly  cared  to 
go  about  the  garden.  Just  about  at  the  worst 
of  it  I  chanced  to  visit  the  garden  of  a  million¬ 
aire,  who  was  able,  if  he  chose  to  do  it,  to  put 
a  man  on  every  square  rod  of  ground  and  tell 
him  to  keep  it  clean.  This  gentleman’s  garden 
was  so  much  more  weedy  than  mine,  that  I  came 
home  quite  contented. 

Lima  Beans. — For  two  years  my  Limas  have 
been  well-nigh  a  failure.  Last  year  I  used  some¬ 
body’s  superphosphate,  and  this  year  the  Com- 
munipaw  Plant-food.  These  are  good  fertilizers 
for  most  things,  but  they  are  very  bad  for  Limas. 
Good  stable-manure  is  the  thing  for  them. 

Asparagus  Bean.  —  I  never  happened  to 
grow  this  bean  before  the  present  year,  and  only 
regret  that  I  put  in  so  few.  It  is  a  pole-bean, 
and  bears  a  very  long  pod.  As  a  snap  or  string 
bean,  it  proves  most  delicious,  cooking  with  a 
tender  marrowncss  that  is  delightful. 

The  Trophy  Tomato.— Last  year  I  was 
obliged  to  report  a  perfect  failure  with  the 


Trophy.  I  took  unusual  pains  with  it,  and 
trained  my  plants  to  single  stakes.  The  fruit 
clusters  were  so  heavy,  that  they  bent  and  con¬ 
stricted  the  stem  which  held  them  to  that  degree 
that  circulation  was  stopped,  or  so  far  checked 
that  as  soon  as  the  fruit  attained  its  full  size  it 
decayed  instead  of  ripening.  This  year  I  tiled 
several  methods  of  training.  That  which  has 
given  the  best  results,  or  at  least  as  good  as  any, 
has  been  no  training  at  all.  After  the  brush  for 
the  early  peas  had  served  its  purpose,  it  was. 
gathered  into  fagots  and  laid  alongside  of  the 
tomato  vines,  which  were  allowed  to  sprawl 
about  at  will,  and  only  had  their  over-luxuriance 
held  in  check  by  an  occasional  pinching.  Such 
abundance  and  such  excellence  of  fruit  com¬ 
pensated  for  last  year’s  disappointment. 

My  Big  Pear-Tree. — When  I  came  upon 
the  place  I  found  a  large  pear-tree,  some  twenty- 
five  or  more  feet  high,  and  reputed  worthless. 
For  the  last  two  years  it  fully  sustained  its 
reputation.  Early  in  September  it  would  shed 
its  foliage,  leaving  a  great  quantity  of  the  most 
miserable  cracked  and  forlorn-looking  fruit 
imaginable.  No  baking  nor  stewing  would 
soften  their  obdurate  hearts,  and  when  asked 
what  kind  of  a  pear  that  was  I  always  answered, 
“Cast-iron.”  In  the  press  of  other  matters  I 
failed  to  graft  it.  When  I  was  able  to  go  out 
this  spring,  I  found  that  the  housemaid,  to  save 
a  few  steps,  had  all  through  the  winter  thrown 
the  chamber  slops  at  the  foot  of  this  tree.  So 
freely  had  they  been  used,  that  the  grass  all 
around  was  killed.  I  almost  hoped  that  the 
tree  had  been  killed  also,  but  it  took  on  an  un¬ 
usual  appearance  of  health.  The  foliage  and 
the  fruit  looked  quite  different  from  what  they 
had  ever  done  before,  and  upon  examining  the 
tree  a  few  days  ago  I  found  that  I  had  some 
bushels  of  Duqhesse  of  a  very  fair  size,  and 
which  had  they  been  thinned  would  have  been 
very  fine.  So  much  for  this  accidental  manur¬ 
ing.  Before  that,  Van  Mous  himself  would  not 
have  recognized  the  tree  as  a  Duchesse. 

Grapes. — What  an  amount  of  abuse  has 
fallen  to  the  share  of  those  of  us  who  have  ad¬ 
vocated  the  Concord  1  While  we  have  freel3r 
admitted  that  the  fruit  is  not  by  any  means  of 
the  first  class,  we  have  claimed  that  fruit  of  a 
moderate  quality  was  much  better  than  none, 
and  held  that  if  a  person  wished  grapes,  he 
should  plant  the  Concord  to  rely  upon,  and  then 
experiment  with  as  many  others  as  he  chose. 
There  are  my  vines,  some  thirty  or  forty  vari¬ 
eties;  the  Concords  are  loaded  with  fruit,  the 
foliage  perfect,  and  almost  all  the  rest  so  much 
injured  by  mildew  as  to  be  unable  to  ripen  their 
fruit.  What  seems  the  strangest,  is  that  the 
Croton  and  Senasqua,  which  are  more  thoroughly 
foreign  than  any  others  in  my  collection,  should 
be  completely  exempt  from  mildew,  and  that 
pure  natives  on  either  side  of  them  are  almost 
ruined.  About  the  meanest  grape  in  mjr  soil  is 
the  Salem.  I  know  it  does  splendidly  else¬ 
where,  but  I  have  a  four-year-okl  vine  and 
some  younger  ones  that  are  the  poorest  apolo¬ 
gies  for  vines  that  one  need  wish  to  see.  Much 
talk  was  made  about  the  Black  Hawk  a  few 
years  ago.  My  vines  have  fruited  this  year, 
and  a  miserable  foxy  thing  it  is.  It  is  worse 
than  the  Martha,  which  is  high  dispraise. 

Vine  Insects. — The  heavy  rains  seem  to  have 
been  unfavorable  to  the  development  of  insects. 
The  cabbage  pest,  which  began  the  season  in 
such  a  threatening  manner,  is  scarcely  to  be 
found,  and  grape-vines  have  been  nearly  free 
of  insects;  for  weeks  I  have  not  seen  a  Vine 
Fretter  or  “Thripk”  The  fal  1  Web-worm 
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{llyphantria  textor ),  which  spreads  its  tent  as  it 
moves  along,  does  not  seem  to  mind  the  rain, 
and  is  unusually  abundant.  What  an  omnivor¬ 
ous  thing  it  is;  there  is  scarcely  an  ornamental 
or  fruit  tree  or  vine  upon  which  it  will  not  make 
itself  at  home,  and  it  has  been  more  than  usually 
troublesome  upon  the  grape.  Its  web  is  almost 
invisible,  and  it  is  not  usually  discovered  until 
considerable  mischief  is  done. 

Bugs  and  Bugologists. — The  most  destruc¬ 
tive  insect  upon  our  cucumbers,  melons,  and 
all  plants  of  that  family  is  the  Northern  Lady¬ 
bird  ( Epilachne  borealis).  Here  the  Striped-bug 
and  the  Squash-bug  are  innocent  in  comparison 
with  this,  which  goes  through  the  vines  like  a 
devouring  flame.  It  is  a  yellow  Lady-bird,  with 
seven  black  spots  upon  each  wing-case,  and 
has  a  yellow  larva  bearing  curiously  branched 
black  spines.  Both  perfect  insect  and  larva  eat 
the  leaves  at  a  fearful  rate.  It  is  the  only 
known  Lady-bird  that  is  a  vegetable-feeder,  and 
it  makes  up  for  the  abstemiousness  of  all  the 
rest.  C.  Y.  Riley,  the  State  Entomologist  of 
Missouri,  was  here  a  short  time  ago.  They  do 
not  have  the  Epilachne  in  Missouri — blessed 
people! — and  it  was  gratifying  to  see  him  “go 
for  ”  the  specimens.  He  was  heartily  wrelcome. 
How  refreshing  it  is  to  meet  with  an  enthusiast 
in  any  department  of  science  !  Missouri  presents 
an  example  that  some  of  the  older  States  might 
well  follow.  She  keeps  a  throughly  competent 
entomologist  in  the  field,  and  publishes  his  re¬ 
ports  in  handsome  style,  with  great  promptness. 
In  New  York,  the  matter  is  left  to  that  remark¬ 
ably  ponderous  and  slow-going  body,  the  State 
Agricultural  Society.  They  have  an  entomolo¬ 
gist  who  sometimes  reports  and  sometimes  does 
not.  Then,  if  he  has  any  thing  to  communicate, 
in  two  or  three  years  it  may  get  before  the  peo¬ 
ple,  or  such  of  the  people  as  happen  to  get  the 
antiquated  volume  of  reports. 


The  Plum  Curculio. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  have  a  list  of  the 
various  methods  proposed  for  the  extermination 
of  the  curculio.  Almost  every  year  we  have 
a  secret  preparation  or  other  remedy  proposed. 
It  is  never  heard  of  afterwards,  and  we  go  on 
in  the  only  known  certain  -way,  catching  and 
killing.  The  latest  new  method  comes  from 
Col.  Hardee,  at  Jacksonville,  Florida.  He  pro¬ 
poses  to  frighten  the  “little  Turk”  out  of  his 
wits  by  means  of  concussion.  Ho  says :  “  I 
placed  two  pounds  of  powder  in  the  hollow  of  a 
live-oak  stump  immediately  in  the  vicinity  wdierc 
they  (the  curculios)  promised  the  entire  destruc¬ 
tion  of  some  plums,  peaches,  etc.  The  powder 
was  fired  off  one  calm  night,  and  it  not  only 
destroyed  every  curculio,  but  every  winged  in¬ 
sect  in  my  entire  orchard  ”  He  claims  that 
concussion  is  “  the  greatest  fertilizer  known.” 

Our  Southern  cotemporaries  are  giving  con¬ 
siderable  space  to  this  matter.  A  correspondent 
of  the  Bural  South-Land  writes  as  follows: 
“  Subsequent  experiments  have  been  made  upon 
various  crops  by  other  persons  carrying  out 
Col.  Hardee’s  idea,  and  especially  in  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  caterpillar  in  a  cotton  field,  until 
Col.  Hardee  now  claims  that  concussion  may  be 
economically  used  as  a  specific  against  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  insects  upon  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
He  further  claims  that  it  was  by  the  frequent 
concussion  of  heavy  artillery  that  the  ravages 
of  the  yellow  fever  were  prevented,  and  did  not 
prevail  in  any  of  the  Southern  cities  during  the 
late  war.”  This  is,  of  course,  one  of  those  matters 
that  can  only  be  settled  by  experiment.  Should 


the  effects  of  concussion  prove  to  be  as  destruc¬ 
tive  to  insects  as  Col.  Hardee  claims,  we  can  not 
only  turn  our  swords  into  plowshares  and  our 
spears  into  pruning-hooks,  but  our  artillery  into 
curculio-catchers.  Dr.  Hull’s  curculio-catcher 
will  please  stand  aside  and  let  Hardee’s  battery 
come  up.  A  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance  has 
a  fine  lot  of  plum-trees,  which  has  in  previous 
years  given  him  good  crops — jarring  and  killing 
the  curculio  having  been  faithfully  followed. 
He  saw  it  somewhere  stated  that  the  fumes  of 
carbolic  acid  would  keep  away  the  insects.  So 
corn-cobs,  saturated  with  the  acid,  wTere  hung 
all  over  the  trees,  and  the  jarring  abandoned. 
The  result  is,  not  a  single  plum,  but  the  trees 
have  a  very  unique  appearance,  on  account  of 
the  numerous  corn-cobs  that  are  suspended  all 
through  them.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  record 
some  well  tested  and  successful  method  of 
warding  off  the  attacks  of  the  curculio,  but  at 
present  we  are  unable  to  recommend  any  thing, 
except  jarring  the  trees,  catching,  and  killing. 


Be  Just  to  the  Gardeners. 


BY  PETER  HENDERSON. 


A  friend  called  at  my  office  last  week  and 
asked  me  if  I  could  recommend  him  a  gardener 
who  could  manage  his  place.  Knowing  that 
already  he  had  one  of  the  best  men  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  New  York,  I  asked  him  what  was  the 

matter.  He  replied,  that  Mr. - was  perfectly 

incompetent,  that  his  grounds  were  overgrown 
with  weeds,  and  every  thing  in  disorder.  Further 
inquiries  elicited  the  fact  that  he  had  reduced  his 
assistants,  to  curtail  expenses,  which,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  this  vicinity  has  been  deluged 
with  rain  during  the  whole  of  August,  readily 
accounted  for  the  weeds  and  disorder.  All  who 
have  had  any  experience  in  working  the  ground 
know  that  during  periods  of  such  incessant  sum¬ 
mer  rains  as  we  have  had  for  the  past  six  weeks, 
the  labor  of  two  men  is  hardly  equal  to  that  of 
one,  and  consequently,  if  additional  assistance 
has  not  been  given  to  meet  such  contingencies, 
nothing  else  can  be  expected  but  weeds  and 
disorder.  It  is  short-sighted  economy  to  with¬ 
hold  labor  in  the  garden  or  on  the  farm, 
whether  it  be  worked  for  pleasure  or  for  profit. 
Surely  it  is  any  thing  but  pleasing  to  see  grounds 
overgrown  with  weeds,  and  as  to  profit,  we  all 
kuow  that  weeds  in  the  ascendency  are  the 
bane  of  all  profit  to  the  worker  of  the  soil. 

Ten  minutes  of  this  kind  of  reasoning  seem¬ 
ingly  convinced  my  friend  that  he  rather  than 
his  gardener  was  at  fault. 


Large  Collections  of  Fruit. 


When  we  take  the  fruit  lists  of  our  nursery 
catalogues,  and  those  given  by  our  pomological 
writers,  and  compare  the  hundreds  of  varieties 
of  appies  and  pears,  for  instance,  with  those 
that  are  actually  to  be  found  in  the  market,  we 
see  that  the  proportion  of  varieties  really 
grown  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  those 
that  are  known.  In  the  absence  of  public  col¬ 
lections  wre  can  not  be  too  grateful  to  such  men 
as  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Col.  Wilder,  Charles 
Downing,  and  many  others,  who  for  many  years 
have  kept  up,  at  great  expense,  large  experi¬ 
mental  orchards.  The  number  of  varieties  of 
the  pear  that  will  bring  a  good  price  in  the 
market,  may  be  counted  on  the  fingers,  while 
those  in  the  catalogue  can  be  told  by  hundreds. 
Some  Western  fruit-grower  has  said  that  in 
the  Chicago  market  they  only  know  Bartletts 
and  pears — all  besides  the  popular  Bartlett  not 
being  considered  worthy  of  a  name.  Every 


novice  in  fruit-growing  makes  the  mistake  of 
planting  too  many  varieties  of  any  one  fruit. 
When  he  comes  to  market  his  fruit,  he  finds 
that  he  has  a  miscellaneous  lot  of  unpopular 
kinds,  and  not  enough  of  any  one  sort  to  make 
a  respectable  consignment.  In  fruit-planting 
for  market  there  should  be  varieties  enough  to 
extend  over  the  season,  and  these  of  such  kinds 
as  are  known  in  the  market.  We  think  that 
our  Horticultural  and  other  societies  make  a 
mistake  in  offering  large  premiums  for  the 
largest  collections  of  apples,  pears,  etc. 

Pears  in  Orchard  Culture 

Pear  culture  maybe  regarded  in  two  aspects. 
The  amateur  who  has  a  few  trees  in  his  garden 
grows  his  trees  as  pets,  cultivates  them  for  the 
love  of  it,  and  it  makes  but  little  difference  to 
him  how  much  his  pears  have  cost  him  a  dozen, 
so  that  they  are  from  his  own  trees  and  the  re¬ 
sults  of  his  own  labor.  With  one  who  sets  out 
trees  by  the  thousand  with  a  view  to  profit  from 
the  sale  of  the  fruit,  the  cost  of  his  fruit  is  a 
matter  of  great  consequence,  and  whatever 
affects  the  health  of  his  trees  or  the  quality  of 
his  fruit  appeals  at  once  to  his  pocket.  Those 
who  have  not  been  over  the  ground  can  have 
but  little  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  pear  cul¬ 
ture  has  been  undertaken  in  Delaware  and  the 
adjoining  counties  of  Maryland.  A  recent  trip 
through  this  section  of  country  enabled  us  to 
see  successes  and  failures,  and  a  few  notes  on 
these  may  be  of  interest  to  those  contemplating 
pear  culture.  In  visiting  a  large  number  of 
orchards  we  found  that  success  in  raising  pears, 
as  with  other  crops,  only  attended  good  cultiva¬ 
tion.  While  we  sawr  partial  failures  in  some 
cases  where  good  culture  had  been  given,  -we  saw 
no  instance  in  which  good  crops  accompanied 
neglect.  At  Newark,  Del.,  there  are  two  very 
instructive  orchards.  One  of  these  belonged 
to  Randolph  Peters,  Esq.,  who  has  removed  his 
nursery  to  Wilmington,  but  still  retains  at  New¬ 
ark  a  pear  orchard  of  10,000  trees.  These  trees 
have  been  set  nine  years  and  comprise  standards 
and  dwarfs  in  equal  proportions.  The  rows  are 
twenty  feet  apart,  and  the  intervening  spaces 
have  been  cropped  with  corn  every  year.  An 
annual  manuring  is  given  to  the  corn  crop  and 
incidentally  to  the  pear-trees.  The  leading- 
varieties  are  Bartlett,  Duchesse,  Buffura,  Seckel, 
and  Laurence,  though  there  are  many  other  and 
mainly  unprofitable  varieties.  The  kinds  men¬ 
tioned  were  in  full  bearing,  in  many  cases  the 
trees  being  overloaded  and  breaking  down  with 
the  weight  of  fruit.  Tiie  show  of  Bartletts  -was 
worth  going  far  to  see.  Charles  Downing  and 
P.  T.  Quinn,  who  were  of  the  party,  and  who 
had  visited  the  orchards  of  California,  both  de¬ 
clared  that  they  saw  nothing  on  the  Pacific  that 
equalled  the  display  of  Bartletts  in  Mr.  Peters’ 
orchard.  Other  varieties  also  made  a  fine  show. 

About  a  mile  from  Mr.  Peters’  orchard  is  that 
of  Prof.  E.  D.  Porter,  Professor  of  Agriculture 
in  the  Delaware  College.  The  soil  of  this 
orchard  was  well  prepared,  and  the  trees — 1,000 
of  different  varieties — were  planted  the  same 
season  as  those  of  Mr.  Peters.  The  trees,  up  to 
the  time  they  were  six  years  planted,  had  been 
kept  thoroughly  cultivated,  and  were  considered 
models  of  shape,  health,  and  productiveness. 
About  this  time  the  Gardeners’  Monthly  wa3 
strongly  advocating  “  Pear-Trees  in  Grass,” 
and  Prof.  Porter  was  induced  to  try  the  plan. 
Cultivation  was  stopped,  and  the  orchard  seeded 
down  to  grass.  The  plan  of  the  Gardeners’ 
Monthly  was  thoroughly  carried  out  and  the 
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grass  mowed  several  times  a  year  and  left  upon 
tire  ground.  We  visited  the  orchard  on 
the  same  day  that  we  did  that  of  Mr.  Pe¬ 
ters.  Not  a  tree  in  it  had  a  decent  crop, 


is  to  cut,  at  the  first  appearance,  down  to  sound 
wood,  no  matter  if  it  takes  the  whole  tree.  Upon 
the  supposition  that  the  blight  may  he  caused 
by  a  fungus — though  it  is  only  a  speculation — 


We  some  months  ago  made  a  visit  to  the  green- 
housesof  Mr.  C.  S.  Sargent,  at  Brookline,  Mass., 
— an  enthusiastic  farmer,  and  a  most  accom¬ 
plished  gardener.  Mr.  S.  is  a  relative  of  Mr.  Henry 


many  trees  were  quite  dead,  and  others  just 
lingering.  The  orchard,  which  was  at  one  time 
the  finest  in  all  that  region,  is  now  such  a  mel¬ 
ancholy  wreck,  that  the  Professor  keeps  the  gate 
locked,  and  no  one  is  allowed  to  enter,  unless 
he  desires  to  see  an  “  example  and  a  warning.” 

The  next  most  injurious  thing  to  grass 
in  a  pear  orchard,  accoixling  to  the  Penin¬ 
sular  growers,  is  strawberries. 

They  interfere  with  the  growth 
of  the  trees  to  such  a  degree,  that 
many  think  they  “  poison  the  soil.” 

Raspberries  and  currants  between 
the  rows,  as  they  demand  and  allow 
of  cultivation,  are  less  objection¬ 
able,  but  the  general  impression  is, 
that  no  crops  save  annual  ones,  re¬ 
quiring  j'early  manuring  and  abun¬ 
dant  working,  should  be  tolerated 
in  the  pear  orchard.  Many,  if  not 
most  of  the  orchards,  are  planted 
with  alternate  dwarfs  and  standards. 

Where  the  pear  stock  takes  root 
this  plan  will  answer,  but  dwarfs, 
kept  as  such,  are  not  profitable 
in  orchard  culture;  their  place  is 
in  the  amateur’s  garden.  The  great 
drawback  to  pear  culture  is  blight, 
which,  like  the  rain,  comes  upon 
the  just  and  the  unjust — those  who 
cultivate  their  orchards,  aud  those 
who  neglect  them.  There  is,  we 
think,  less  blight  in  well-cultivated 
orchards  than  in  others,  but  in  the 
best  kept  it  is  sufficiently  frequent 
as  to  cause  great  discouragement. 

A  tree  will  one  day  be  the  picture 
of  vigor,  health,  and  fruitfulness, 
and  the  next  a  mass  of  blackened 
limbs,  only  fit  to  be  cast  into  the  fire.  The 
ascribing  this  to  fungus,  electricity,  etc.,  is  only 
another  way  of  acknowledging  our  ignorance. 
Some  varieties  seem  to  escape,  and  others  to  be 
particularly  susceptible.  The  only  thing  to  do 


the  dead  limbs  should  be  burned.  The  only 
hope  of  the  pear  growers  is  that  the  blight  may 
prove  here,  as  it  has  in  other  places,  periodic. 


Fine  Specimen  Greenhouse  Plants. 

It  is  never  amiss  to  have  a  high  standard  of 
excellence  set  before  us,  and  those  of  our  read¬ 


ers  who  have  greenhouses,  as  well  as  those  who 
have  to  content  themselves  with  a  few  pots  on 
a  window-shelf,  M  ill  be  none  the  less  eager 
in  their  endeavors,  if  they  know  what  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  attain  under  the  best  circumstances. 


Winthrop  Sargent,  M'liose  edition  of  Downing's 
Landscape  Gardening  is  so  n'ell  known. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  are  from 
photographs  taken  in  Mr.  Sargent’s  houses. 

Fig.  1  is  a  view  in  the  Azalea  house,  where 
we  saw  over  a  hundred  very  fine  specimens  in 
bloom.  The  central  plant  is  the  Azalea  Indica 
“  Decora,”  M’hicli  has  been  brought  to  its  pres¬ 
ent  perfection  by  about  thirty  years 
of  careful  training.  An  offer  of 
$1,000  was  made  for  it  (and  refused, 
of  course)  some  years  ago.  The 
circumference  of  the  head  of  this 
plant  is  fifteen  feet,  and  its  hight 
above  the  tub  four  feet  and  one  inch. 
At  the  time  of  our  visit,  it  was  one 
mass  of  rose-colored  bloom,  like  an 
immense  bouquet;  and  in  its  setting 
of  other  colors,  it  M7as  more  gorgeous 
than  we  had  supposed  it  possible 
for  any  plant  to  be.  Figure  2  is  a 
view  of  the  fernery ;  and  figure  3  of 
some  of  the  central  plants  in  the 
“  stove ’’-house.  The  great  number 
of  plants  M’ith  fine  foliage  now  in 
our  collections  allows  the  cultivator 
to  keep  up  a  brilliant  appearance  at 
all  seasons,  even  when  there  are  no 
flowers.  Indeed,  the  leaves  of  the 
various  Marantas,  Caladiums,  Allo- 
casias,  Cyanophyllums,  and  plants 
of  that  character  are  so  beautiful, 
that  the  absence  of  flowers  is 
not  noticed.  These  are  only  some 
of  the  items  of  an  establishment 
where  every  thing  is  as  nearly  per¬ 
fect  as  it  is  possible  for  skill  and 
attention  to  make  it.  Upon  a  scale 
of  equal  completeness  with  his 
greenhouses  is  Mr.  Sargent’s  dairy,  which,  al¬ 
though  luxurious  beyond  the  needs  of  com¬ 
mon  farmers,  combines  several  improvements 
well  Mrorthy  of  general  adoption.  The  barn, 
aud  the  Jersey  cattle,  too,  are  v7ell  worth  a  visit. 


Fig.  3.— PLANTS  IN  THE  STOVE-HOUSE. 
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t-0~  (For  other  Household  Items ,  see  “ Basket  ”  pages.) 


Little  Matters  and  Greater  Ones. 


In  the  primitive  housekeeping  of  the  wife  of  the 
Western  pioneer,  the  skillet  is  the  universal  house¬ 
hold  utensil.  In  this 
the  bread  is  baked, 
the  meat  is  cooked, 
and  the  dishes  wash¬ 
ed.  Indeed,  it  serves 
so  many  domestic 
purposes,  that  those 
fastidious  about  their 
food  should  not  in¬ 
vestigate  too  closely. 
How  bewildered  one 
of  these  housekeepers 
would  be  could  she 
visit  a  first  -  class 
house  -  furnishing 
store,  where  human 
ingenuity  would 
seem  to  have  been 
sorely  taxed  to  in¬ 
vent  a  hundred  uten¬ 
sils  to  do  that  which 
she  had  always  found 
her  simple  skillet 
equal  to!  We  like 
to  visit  a  store  of  this 
kind,  as  it  is  wonder¬ 
ful  to  see  the  amount 
of  thought  and  skill 


nutmeg  is  held  in  place  by  means  of  a  wooden 
spring,  and  the  grater,  in  the  form  of  a  disk,  is 
moved  against  it  by  turning  a  crank.  The  same 
idea  is  carried  out  in  the  iron  implement,  fig.  5,  in 
which  both  nutmeg  and  grater  are  concealed  from 
sight  and  also  from  dust.  These  are  all  single-bar¬ 
reled  graters,  but  in  figure  6  we  have  what  might 
be  called  a  revolver.  The  grater  is  a  short  cylin¬ 
der,  with  the  grating  surface  upon  the  inside. 


Fig.  1. — COMMON  GRATER. 


that  have  been  ex¬ 
pended  for  the  benefit 
of  the  housekeeper.  It  is  not  always  the  case  that  the 
new  things  are  better  in  practice  than  old  ones,  but 
there  is  nevertheless  the  same  display  of  ingenuity. 
What  a  variety  of  devices  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  for  the  simple  purpose  of  beating 
an  egg!  We  like  nowand  then  to  drop 
in  to  the  store  of  our  neighbor  Baldwin, 
in  Murray  street,  to  look  at  the  strange 
“traps,”  and  exercise  our  ingenuity  in 
guessing  their  uses,  for  some  of  them  are 
embodied  conundrums,  and  it  takes  no 
little  acuteness  to  make  out  what  they  are 
for.  As  an  illustration  of  the  inventive 
skill  bestowed  upon  a  simple  thing,  we 
will  take  the  nutmeg-grater.  The  primi¬ 
tive  grater  (fig.  1)  is  well  enough  known : 
a  rough  piece  of  tin,  upon  which  the 
nutmeg  is  to  be  rubbed — simple  and  ef¬ 
fective.  But  careless  people  may  grate 
their  fingers  as  well  as  the  nutmeg.  This 
may  be  prevented  by  providing  a  holder, 
in  the  shape  of  a  wooden  block  with  a 
hole  in  it  (fig.  2).  The  nutmeg  is  placed 
in  the  hole  in  the  block,  which  slides  over 
the  grater.  The  same  principle  is  expressed  in  a 
different  way  in  figure  3,  where  the  grater  forms 
an  arc  of  a  circle,  and  the  nutmeg -holder,  at¬ 
tached  to  an  axis,  is  pushed  back  and  forth 


Within  the  grater  is  another  short  cylinder,  which 
revolves ;  this  has  upon  its  circumference  four 
holes,  at  which  four  nutmegs  are  held  by  means  of 
springs,  and  are  brought  in  contact  with  the  grat¬ 
ing  surface  as  the  crank  is  turned.  Any  of  these 


Fig.  2.— GRATER  WITH  GUARD. 

over  it.  In  these  cases  the  nutmeg  moves  over 
the  grater.  There  is  another  set  of  graters,  in 
which  the  nutmeg  is  stationary  and  the  grater 
mores.  Figure  4  shows  one  of  these,  where  the 


Fig.  4.— WOODEN  REVOLVING  GRATER. 

graters  do  their  work  well.  In  purchasing  house¬ 
hold  or  any  other  implements,  simplicity  should  be 
sought,  as  well  as  efficiency.  That  implement  that 
will  do  its  work  with  the  fewest  parts  and  joints  is 
to  be  preferred,  as  less  liable  to 
get  out  of  order,  to  any  compli¬ 
cated  one,  no  matter  how  in¬ 
genious  it  may  be  in  design. 

Letter  from  a  Housekeeper. 

Dear  Agriculturist:  There 
is  nothing  I  enjoy  reading  better 
than  a  practical  letter  from  some 
unknown  sister  housekeeper,  and 
the  farther  off  it  comes,  really, 
the  more  interesting  it  seems  to 
be.  Although  nothing  definite 
may  be  told  about  the  circum¬ 
stances  surrounding  her,  yet 
there  is  just  enough  mystery  about  it  to  make  it 
pleasant  to  enlarge  upon  it  in  the  imagination.  It 
is  astonishing  how  often  I  think  of  the  mother, 
and  her  interesting  family,  who  wrote  the  short  but 


touching  letter  which  appeared  in  one  of  the  back 
numbers  of  the  Agriculturist.  You  know  the  letter 
I  refer  to  — 

“Fro  m  an 
Over  worked 
Woman.” 

When  I  am 
weary,  and  tir¬ 
ed,  and  over¬ 
done,  I  just 
think  of  her, 
and  somehow 
I  feel  better 
for  the  sym¬ 
pathy.  I  won¬ 
der  if  she  won’t 
write  to  us 
again,  and  let 
us  Agriculturist 
sisters  know 
how  she  is  get¬ 
ting  along?  If 
she  has  drop¬ 
ped  down  in 
the  harness,  let 
us  know  it 
from  her  hus¬ 
band  or  some 
neighbor,  that 
her  sisters  may 
shed  a  tear  to 
her  memory.  5  — IROn  revolving  grater. 

I  find  this  hot 

weather  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  bread  without  the 
Dough  Turning  Sour  before  I  can  get  it  baked ; 
so  lately  I  have  taken  the  precaution  to  add  a  little 
carbonate  of  soda  to  the  sponge.  I  use  for  my 
baking  of  twelve  ordinary-sized  loaves  about  two 
thirds  of  a  teaspoonful,  well  dissolved  in  plenty  of 
warm  water.  I  have  not  had  sour  bread  since  I 
have  done  so,  and  I  have  followed  this  practice  since 
early  in  the  summer.  As  there  is  not  the  slightest 
discoloration  in  the  bread,  1  know  by  this  sign  that 
it  needed  something  of  the  kind.  I  have  an  idea 
that  most  of  the  flour  we  buy  is  slightly  acid,  but 
of  course  I  don’t  know  how  far  I  am  correct  about 
this,  but  I  do  feel  positive  that  the  soda  used  as  I 
use  it,  enables  me  to  make  whiter,  sweeter,  and 
more  wholesome  bread  and  biscuit  than  without. 
During  the  early  spring,  wc  had  very  poor  old 
potatoes,  and  as  the  new  ones  were  not  large 
enough  for  the  purpose,  I  omitted  putting  potatoes 
in  my  bread.  Since  the  new  ones  have  become 
large,  mealy,  and  fully  ripe,  I  have  commenced 
using  a  generous  quantity  in  the  bread,  and  I  am 
surprised  to  see  what  a  great  difference  it  makes. 
The  bread  is  whiter,  softer,  firmer,  and  more  glu¬ 
tinous-looking,  and  keeps  moist  much  longer.  Be¬ 
ing  a  young  housekeeper,  I  have  often  questioned 
with  myself  the  utility  of  putting  potatoes  in 
bread.  Since  this  experiment  has  been  thrown  in 
my  way,  my  mind  is  fully  made  up,  and  I  think  I 
shall  never  again  omit  them.  We  are  all  fond  of 


Fig.  6.— FOUR-BARRELED  REVOLVING  GRATER. 


Biscuits,  and  as  I  think  raised  biscuits  the  best, 
I  always  reserve  a  quantity  of  the  raised  dough  for 
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a  good  pan  of  biscuit  for  tea.  I  leave  about  as  much 
dough  as  would  make  a  good-sized  loaf  of  bread, 
and  I  add  to  it,  well  working  it  in,  a  piece  of  short¬ 
ening  as  large  as  a  duck’s  egg.  I  let  it  rise  again, 
and  then  mold  and  cut  into  biscuits.  I  let  the  bis¬ 
cuits  touch  in  the  pan,  and  I  am  very  careful  to  set 
them  perfectly  even  with  one  another,  just  so  many 
and  no  more,  both  ways.  Some  housekeepers  are 
not  particular  about  this,  and  the  biscuits  look  very 
ugly.  One  great  secret  in  making  good  biscuits  is 
to  have  them  well  risen.  I  have  noticed  that  the 
same  dough  takes  longer  to  rise  in  biscuit  shape 
than  if  a  loaf  of  bread  had  been  designed.  Have 
any  of  my  sister  housekeepers  observed  the  same 
thing?  Not  leaving  them  to  rise  long  enough  is,  I 
think,  why  some  people  fail  to  have  light  and  white 
biscuit.  Where  biscuits  are  made  by  themselves, 
and  for  any  especial  occasion,  new  milk  is  much 
better  with  whicli  to  wet  the  sponge,  as  the  bis¬ 
cuits  will  be  much  whiter,  and  the  whole  appear¬ 
ance  will  be  better.  Many  persons,  especially  in 
the  country,  can  use  milk  entirely  for  all  the  bread, 
but  persons  residiug  in  the  city  are  glad  if  they  can 
afford  milk  to  raise  their  biscuits. 

Green-Grape  Pie. — In  the  absence  of  other 
materials,  and  a  friend  having  recommended  me  to 
do  so,  I  have  been  making  pies  of  green  grapes. 
They  take  a  good  deal  of  sugar;  that  is  the  chief 
objection  to  them.  I  have  at  times  added  a  few 
grains  of  soda  in  order  to  neutralize  some  of  the 
acid,  so  as  to  use  less  sugar.  The  pie  would  then 
be  very  good  ;  but  for  those  who  can  afford  it,  no 
soda,  and  the  full  complement  of  sugar,  will  give 
better  satisfaction  to  most  tastes.  The  stones  are 
now  soft,  and  I  do  not  remove  them.  I  fancy  that 
as  the  grapes  get  riper  they  will  make  a  better  pie 
than  now — though  we  all  agree  that  green-grape 
pie  is  excellent,  and  quite  equal  to  a  green  goose¬ 
berry  pie.  My  neighbor,  Mrs.  Sargent,  makes  a 

Green-Grape  Stew,  which,  she  tells  me,  with 
plenty  of  sugar  added,  makes  a  good  sauce  for  tea, 
in  case  nothing  less  expensive  is  convenient. 

Green-Grape  Jelly. — There  is  hardly  any  finer 
jelly  than  that  made  from  green  grapes.  Just  be¬ 
fore  they  turn  color  is  the  time  to  gather  them. 

Grape  Jelly. — Ripe  grapes  make  an  excellent, 
fine-flavored,  handsomely  colored  jelly.  Strip  from 
the  stems  any  quantity  of  ripe  and  quite  sound 
grapes.  Extract  the  juice  in  the  oven  or  over  the 
fire,  bruising  them  as  slightly  as  possible,  and  using 
a  wooden  spoon  to  stir  them  up.  After  the  grapes 
have  burst,  strain  the  juice  through  a  flannel  bag, 
twice.  Then  boil  up  the  strained  juice,  and  let  it 
boil  for  twenty  minutes.  Now  stir  in  the  sugar, 
and  boil  for  fifteen  minutes,  stirring  constantly. 

Grape  Catsup.— Ripe  grapes,  with  sugar,  vine¬ 
gar,  cloves,  and  other  spices,  boiled  until  tender, 
make  an  excellent  relish  to  eat  with  cold  meat. 

Squash  Pie. — We  have  had  so  many  squashes  of 
all  kinds  this  summer,  that  we  were  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  to  do  with  them.  We  gave  a  good  many 
away.  We  had  some  white  scallop  summer  squash, 
which  we  considered  wonders  in  their  way.  One 
fellow  struck  us  as  so  remarkable  in  shape  and  size, 
that  husband  took  it  to  a  butcher’s  shop  and  had 
it  weighed.  It  turned  the  scale  over  four  pounds 
and  a  half.  Now,  I  suppose  some  farmer,  with 
plenty  of  good  land,  and  all  the  guano  and  super¬ 
phosphates  and  home-made  what-do-you-call-’ems 
at  his  command,  will  laugh  when  he  reads  of  our 
boasting  over  a  four-and-a-half-pounder  of  a  sum¬ 
mer  squash,  but  he  must  remember  that  we  didn’t 
have  any  Peruvian  nor  superphosphate  stuffs  to 
coax  ’em  with,  but  just  planted  the  seed  in  the 
bare  ground.  But  I  was  telling  about  6quash  pies. 
I  think  them  most  as  good  as  pumpkin  pies.  As  I 
had  no  recipe  just  at  hand,  I  made  them  according 
to  my  judgment,  and  the  result  suited  the  children, 
at  any  rate.  Boil  until  very  tender  any  quantity  of 
6quash  which  has  been  previously  peeled  and  freed 
from  seeds.  Mash  until  perfectly  smooth.  To  about 
one  pint  of  the  pulp  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar,  a  grated  nutmeg,  a  half-pint  of  new  milk, 
and  two  eggs  well  beaten.  Bake  in  a  tin  plate, 
lined  with  a  good  paste,  as  a  custard  pie  is  made. 


Home  Topics. 

BY  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 


A  Cover  for  an  Open  Sewing  Machine. — 
This  may  be  made  very  easily  of  an  oblong  piece 
of  calico  or  linen,  with  rounded  corners,  hemmed 
around  the  edge.  A  strong  string  may  be  run  in 
the  hem,  to  tie  under  the  edge  of  the  iron  machine' 
upon  the  wooden  stand.  This  protects  the  machinery 
from  dust,  and  from  meddlesome  little  fingers. 

What  object  is  served,  I  wonder,  by  rounding  one 
end  of  the  spools  of  cotton  ?  Some  of  our  best 
machine  thread  comes  in  that  way  ;  and  in  using 
it  with  machines  where. we  sew  directly  from  the 
spool  (at  least,  in  using  it  with  Grover  &  Baker’s 
machine),  it  is  extremely  annoyiug  to  have  the 
thread  run  off  faster  than  it  is  needed,  and  twist 
around  the  spindle,  as  it  does  from  the  rounded 
end  when  we  put  on  a  new  spool. 

Night-Gowns. — There  are  persons  who  do  not 
seem  to  see  the  “  sense  ”  of  night-gowns,  especially 
of  men’s  night-shirts.  They  may  admit  that  it  is 
quite  reasonable  for  a  man  who  wears  fine  starched 
linen  about  his  daily  business,  to  change  to  a 
plainer  garment  at  night,  especially  if  he  cares  for 
a  small  laundry  bill.  But  why  should  a  farmer  take 
the  trouble  to  put  on  a  night-shirt  ? 

Because  the  garment  he  has  worn  all  day  is  so 
saturated  with  the  perspiration  of  the  wearer — the 
insensible  if  not  the  sensible  perspiration — that  it 
needs  a  good  airing  before  further  service.  It  is 
not  tidy  to  sleep  in  it,  especially  if  another  person 
occupies  the  same  bed.  A  due  regard  to  the  laws 
of  health  would  lead  us  all  —  men,  women,  and 
children — to  remove  every  article  of  clothing  worn 
during  the  day  on  going  to  bed,  changing  to  gar¬ 
ments  at  night  that  have  been  well  aired  during 
the  day.  The  habit  of  rolling  up  night-gowns  in 
the  morning,  as  soon  as  taken  off,  and  placing  them 
under  the  pillows,  results  from  the  same  ignorance 
that  leads  housekeepers  to  make  bed£  before  they 
have  been  well  aired  in  the  morning. 

Night-drawers,  for  young  children  of  both  sexes, 
have  several  advantages  over  the  ordinary  gowns. 
When  properly  made,  they  keep  their  place  much 
better  during  the  night,  so  that  children  who  throw 
off  the  bed-spreads  have  at  least  one  covering  left. 
They  are  also  a  better  protection  to  modesty, 
where  several  children  are  undressing  and  frolick¬ 
ing  together.  They  should  be  made  very  long  in 
the  body,  and  very  short  in  the  legs,  comparatively 
— though  they  should  cover  the  little  feet  in  win¬ 
ter.  The  opening  reaches  the  whole  length  of  the 
back  to  the  legs,  and  should  have  a  wide  lap,  and 
button  securely  together,  to  keep  the  back  from 
exposure  to  cold.  They  look  loose  and  bagging, 
but  are  very  comfortable. 

Men’s  night-shirts  are  made  about  the  same  as 
their  day-shirts,  only  longer  in  the  body,  and  with¬ 
out  bosoms  and  wristbands  for  starching.  A  flan¬ 
nel  night-gown,  to  be  worn  over  an  ordinary  muslin 
one,  is  a  great  comfort  in  very  cold  weather. 

Homes  for  the  Homeless. — As  cold  weather 
approaches,  and  our  thoughts  run  ahead  to  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  comfort  of  our  own  beloved  families 
during  the  coming  winter,  let  us  see  if  we  can  not 
draw  a  little  closer  together  in  our  homes,  and  so 
make  room  for  some  of  the  Lord’s  little  ones  who 
may  be  left  to  perish  without  our  help.  In  all  the 
great  cities  of  our  country  they  may  be  found. 
There  are  thousands  who  need  comfortable  Chris¬ 
tian  homes  to  save  them  from  lives  of  vice  and 
crime.  And  there  are  thousands  of  comfortable 
Christian  homes  in  our  land  where  there  is  room 
for  a  poor,  unfortunate  child  of  poverty  and  ignor¬ 
ance,  and  where  the  hearty  adoption  of  such  a  dese¬ 
crated  little  image  of  the  Lord,  “in  His  name,” 
would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  family  adopting  it. 
Careful  training  and  kind  treatment  might  make  of 
the  little  waif  a  valuable  member  of  the  family  and 
of  general  society.  The  moral  culture  of  the  self- 
denial  involved  in  such  training,  and  the  reflex  in¬ 
fluence  of  patience  and  kindness,  arc  not  among 
the  least  of  the  blessings  sure  to  follow  such  adop¬ 
tion,  if  made  from  pure  motives.  The  golden  rule 


is  grossly  violated  sometimes  by  those  who  adopt 
orphan  children.  Such  little  ones  are  treated  like 
little  slaves  by  some  selfish  people.  If  our  children 
were  left  poor  and  orphaned  among  strangers,  what 
treatment  should  we  desire  for  them  ?  Is  the  test 
absurd  ?  Centuries  ago,  there  lived  on  earth  One 
who  made  the  test  of  Christianity  our  love  for  our 
brethren — for  the  poorest,  lowest,  and  vilest — 
a  love  that  would  rush  to  their  succor  from  degrad¬ 
ing  conditions  of  life.  I  often  use  the  word 
“Christian,”  but  hardly  in  the  technical  sense — 
never  as  necessarily  synonymous  with  “  church- 
member”  or  “professor  of  religion.”  So  when  I 
bespeak  “  Christian  homes”  for  homeless  wander¬ 
ers,  I  am  thinking  of  the  homes  where  Love  and 
Duty  preside. 

The  children  of  ignorance  and  vice  increase  so 
fast,  we  must  work  at  both  ends  of  reform  move¬ 
ments  if  we  really  mean  to  do  what  we  can  toward 
true  civilization ;  must  stretch  out  helping  hands 
toward  the  fallen  in  all  possible  places,  and  must 
work  even  more  earnestly  to  keep  the  young  from 
the  same  sad  fate. 

The  Agriculturist  and  the  Children.— My 
small  children  welcome  the  coming  of  the  Agricul¬ 
turist  with  about  the  same  eagerness  with  which 
tlieyhail  theirown  little  green-covered  “Nursery.” 
Both  are  equally  profitable  to  them,  I  think,  though 
in  different  ways.  Of  course,  they  can  not  appre¬ 
ciate  the  reading  of  the  Agriculturist  (except  the 
easiest  part  of  that  contained  in  the  children’s  de¬ 
partment),  but  they  are  full  of  questions  about  the 
pictures,  and  they  learn  something  of  natural  his¬ 
tory  and  botany  from  the  pictures  in  the  Agricul¬ 
turist,  with  the  explanations  they  coax  from  us. 

I  groan  sometimes  because  I  can  not  have  the 
privilege  of  reading  an  illustrated  paper  or  book  in 
their  presence  without  knowing  that  they  are  long¬ 
ing  to  have  me  show  them  the  pictures,  and  “  sing 
’bout  dat,”  as  the  youngest  one  pleads.  But  there 
is  great  delight  in  supplying  their  honest  needs  for 
knowledge  with  that  which  is  wholesome  and  of 
lasting  benefit.  Many  children  are  stuffed  with 
any  kind  of  intellectual  husks  that  come  handy, 
when  they  ask  for  stories  or  beg  to  see  pictures. 

Some  of  my  friends  seem  to  suppose  that  my  lit¬ 
tle  ones  are  peculiar  in  their  aptitude  for  natural 
science,  when  they  hear  the  five-year-old  boy  talk 
so  familiarly  about  the  physiology  of  plants  and 
insects.  Even  the  two-year-old  toddler  is  fast 
learning  the  names  of  the  weeds  in  the  yard,  as 
well  as  of  the  flowers  in  the  garden,  and  begins  to 
ask,  with  comical  seriousness,  “Is  dat  in ’e  same 
family?”  from  hearing  her  brother  inquire  so  often 
about  the  family  relationships  of  plants  and  ani¬ 
mals,  and  even  of  fabrics  and  kinds  of  cooked  food. 

But  I  can  not  believe  that  the  natural  inclination 
of  these  two  children  toward  the  observation  of 
natural  facts  is  above  the  average  of  children.  I  am 
thankful  that  we  have  been  “  led  ”  in  this  way,  and 
I  believe  that  my  children  will  be  thankful  some 
day  that  a  taste  for  these  pursuits  was  cultivated  in 
them  (or  allowed  a  chance  to  grow)  before  the  too 
common  pap  of  average  Sunday-school  books,  and 
stories  of  fairy-land,  and  narrations  of  the  every¬ 
day  incidents  of  child-life,  in  repeated  easy  doses, 
had  almost  hopelessly  demented  them. 

I  used  always  to  choose  the  easy  reading  for  my¬ 
self  when  I  was  a  little  girl — the  little  stories  or 
baby  novelettes.  I  had  friends  who  regretted  this, 
but  the  mischief  had  been  done  long  before  they 
thought  of  care  iu  the  matter.  The  little  hands  of 
my  babies  have  led  me  nearer  to  nature,  to  learni 
something  of'lier  wonderful  secrets,  in  order  that 
I  may  teach  and  delight  them  with  things  more 
beautiful  and  wonderful  than  any  fanciful  traveler 
ever  found  in  any  imaginary  fairy-land. 

But  I  was  going  to  tell  how  glad  my  boy  and  I 
were  to  find  the  “Arrowhead”  pictured  and  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Agriculturist  for  July.  It  had  proved 
too  much  for  me  with  my  old  botany  to  decide 
upon.  Other  wild  flowers  are  pictured  every  month 
that  are  the  faces  of  friends  familiar  to  ns  in  the 
woods  around,  and  whose  names  we  have  learned 
ouly  within  the  last  few  years. 
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Churns  and  Bottles. 

BY  “CARLETON.” 


Churning !  What  would  yon  say,  ray  young  friends,  if 
yon  were  riding  over  one  of  the  great  prairies  of  the 
North-west,  away  ont  on  the  frontier,  fifty  miles  from 
any  house,  and  were  to  find  an  old  woman  churning  but¬ 
ter?  Do  you  say  that  it  is  not  a  likely  story  ?  Well,  bnt 
you  can  see  such  sights  on  the  frontier.  I  have  been 
traveling  day  after  day  over  these  green  fields  of  the 
North-west,  and  have  driven  my  horse  almost  a  hundred 
miles  without  seeing  a  house,  but  I  saw  hundreds  of 
wagons  moving  in  long  procession  over  the  prairies, 
their  white  canvas  tops  fluttering  in  the  wind,  and  droves 
of  cattle  and  sheep  following  behind.  Boys  and  girls, 
with  bare  feet  and  frowzy  heads,  were  driving  them. 
There  was  a  chicken-coop  on  every  wagon,  and  a  pig-pen, 
and  the  roosters  were  crowing,  and  the  pigs  grunting, 
and  the  sheep  and  lambs  were  bleating,  and  there  was 
music  from  one  end  of  the  train  to  the  other.  These 
were  settlers  who  had  sold  out  their  farms  in  Wisconsin 
and  Iowa,  and  were  moving  on  to  Dakota,  to  find  new 
homes  in  one  of  the  richest  valleys  in  the  world,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North. 

But  about  the  churning.  The  teams  had  gone  into 
camp  for  the  night ;  the  oxen  were  unyoked,  and  were 
feeding  on  the  tall  grass ;  the  cows  had  been  browsing 
by  the  roadside  all  day  long,  and  were  glad  to  stand  still 
and  chew  their  cuds  while  the  big  girls  milked  them. 
The  boys  picked  up  some  brush  and  sticks  of  wood,  and 
kindled  a  fire,  and  went  down  to  the  brook  and  brought 
up  pails  of  water.  The  women  got  their  frying-pans 
down  from  the  wagons,  and  hunted  up  pieces  of  pork 
from  a  barrel,  and  in  a  very  short  time  there  was  a  de¬ 
lightful  smell  of  fried  pork  floating  out  on  the  evening 
air.  And  there  a  clattering  of  tin  plates  and  cups,  and 
knives  and  forks,  which  the  little  barefooted  girls  took 
out  from  a  box  beneath  the  wagon-seat.  While  all  this 
was  geing  on,  the  gray-headed  grandmother  sat  in  her 
chair  on  the  green  grass,  churning  the  milk  in  an  old- 
fashioned  dash-churn,  and  they  all  seemed  to  be  just  as 
happy  and  as  contented  as  if  they  were  at  home. 

I  think  that  the  old  grandmother  had  the  hardest  work 
to  do.  When  I  was  a  little  boy,  I  used  to  hate  churning. 

I  never  could  see  any  fun  in  lifting  the  dasher,  and  send¬ 
ing  it  down  with  a  jab,  hour  after  hour.  It  made  my 
arms  and  back  ache,  and  once  I  declared  I  would  go 
without  butter  rather  than  churn.  This  gray-liaired 
woman  seemed  to  like  it,  and  as  I  saw  her  lifting  the 
dasher  so  steadily,  it  set  my  thoughts  running  over  what 
I  had  seen  in  the  way  of  butter-making  in  years  gone  by, 
and  I  remembered  how  vexed  I  used  to  get  when  the 
butter  wouldn’t  come ;  how  once  I  began  to  churn  in  the 
morning,  and  kept  at  it  all  the  forenoon  and  all  the  after¬ 
noon,  and  lost  my  temper,  and  wished  the  old  churn  was 
in  Halifax,  and,  finally,  got  so  mad  that  I  jabbed  the 
dasher  down  so  hard  that  I  split  it,  and  came  near  staving 
a  hole  through  the  bottom ;  and  how  I  churned,  and 
churned,  and  churned,  and  still  it  wouldn't  come,  and 
went  to  bed  with  the  back-ache,  and  got  up  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  found  the  butter  had  come  of  its  own  accord  in 
the  night,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  had  made  a 
fool  of  myself  by  getting  angry. 

The  witches  used  to  get  into  the  cream.  People  be¬ 
lieved  in  witches  when  I  was  a  little  boy,  and  I  can  just 
remember  that  one  of  the  hired  girls  burnt  out  the  old 
witch  by  dropping  a  red-hot  iron  wedge  into  the  cream, 
and  then  the  butter  came  at  once.  I  never  could  find  out, 
however,  what  became  of  the  old  witch. 

I  have  seen  a  great  many  kinds  of  churns,  with  cog¬ 
wheels,  floats,  rollers,  paddles,  dashers,  rockers,  and 
patent  contrivances  to  make  the  butter  come,  but  the 
funniest  and  queerest  churn  I  ever  saw  was  in  the  East¬ 
ern  country  ;  and  it  undoubtedly  was  just  such  a  churn 
as  Abraham,  and  Jacob,  and  all  the  old  farmers  that  we 
read  about  in  the  Bible  had  in  their  households.  It  was 
a  funny  affair,  and  if  you  were  to  guess  a  dozen  times  I 
do  not  believe  you  could  tell  how  it  was  made.  It  had 
no  dasher  ;  there  was  not  a  cog-wheel  about  it.  It  was 
made  of  raw  hide — the  skin  of  a  goat,  taken  off  from  the 
animal  with  great  care,  and  the  hairy  side  turned  in,  and 
sewed  neatly  and  tightly  together  with  the  sinews  of  the 
creature.  It  was  sewed  so  well  and  so  closely,  that  it 
Was  water-tight.  That  is  the  way  they  make  bottles  in 
the  old  countries.  I  think  it  likely  that  Hagar  had  just 
such  a  water-bottle  when  Abraham  sent  her,  with  the  lit¬ 
tle  scapegrace  Ishmael,  out  into  the  desert.  I  never 
thought  it  was  very  gentlemanly  in  Abraham  to  turn  them 
out,  but  he  wanted  peace  at  home,  and  that  was  the  way 
they  did  things  in  those  olden  times.  That  is  the  way 
they  make  wine-bottles  in  the  East.  Glass  factories  are 
not  often  found  in  Asia,  but  there  are  goats  enough  on 
the  hills,  and  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  skin  one,  turn  the 
skin  inside  out,  and  sew  it  up  again— all  but  the  neck. 


Every  family  has  such  a  churn.  The  housewife  puts  the 
cream  into  the  churn.  Do  you  ask  if  she  turns  it  in  upon 
the  hair?  Certainly,  for  the  skin  will  not  soak  through 
near  so  quickly  with  the  hair  on  the  inside  as  it  other¬ 
wise  would.  When  the  cream  is  all  in,  a  cord  is  tied 
around  the  neck,  and  then  the  boys  and  girls  have  a  game 
of  football.  They  kick  the  churn  round  the  room,  they 
toss  it  into  the  air,  give  it  a  lusty  shaking,  and  keep  it 
going  until  the  butter  comes.  Such  butter  1  It  holds 
together  well.  It  is  about  as  well  haired  as  any  you  can 
find  in  your  own  market.  Please  do  not  turn  up  your 
noses  at  it,  for  it  is  the  best  jrou  will  get.  Do  wo  eat  it  ? 
Certainly ;  and  when  you  read  about  butter  and  honey  in 
the  Bible,  when  you  think  of  Samuel,  David,  and  Daniel, 
of  Paul,  Peter,  and  the  Saviour,  as  sitting  down  to  dinner 
and  eating  bread  and  butter,  you  may  be  sure  the  butter 
was  churned  in  such  a  churn. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  think  I  had  rather  have  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  dash-cliurn  than  a  goat-skin,  even  if  it  does  make 
my  back  ache. 

Minnesota,  August,  1871. 


Aunt  Sue’s  Puzzle-Box. 

[An  apology  is  due  to  Aunt  Sue  and  the  boys  and  girls 
who  enjoy  her  Puzzle-Box.  Aunt  Sue  wrote,  asking  the 
editors  what  day  they  would  need  her  “notices  to  corre¬ 
spondents,”  and  the  editor  whose  business  it  was’to 
write  and  tell  her,  neglected,  forgot,  omitted,  or  some¬ 
thing,  and  did  not  reply.  She  called  in  at  the  office  the 
other  day,  on  her  way  to  the  sea-shore,  and  was  so  good- 
natured  about  it,  that  the  delinquent  editor  felt  very  much 
ashamed  of  himself.  So  if  correspondents  have  to  wait 
another  month  for  replies,  it  is  not  Aunt  Sue’s  fault,  for 
she  is  altogether  too  fond  of  corresponding  with  children 
to  intentionally  neglect  them. — Editor.] 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 

1.  I  am  composed  of  11  letters  : 

My  11,  10,  G,  3,  is  the  name  applied  to  the  principal 
branch  of  a  river. 

My  5,  2,  3,  4,  is  a  propeller. 

My  1,  9,  8,  3,  is  a  sort  of  oven. 

My  4,  6,  8,  7,  is  a  measure. 

My  whole  is  one  of  the  kings  of  Europe.  Frank. 

SQUARE  WORD. 

2.  Square  the  word  “  Write.”  Star  and  Crescent. 

BLANKS. 

(Fill  the  following  blanks  with  words  pronounced  alike 
but  spelled  differently.) 

3.  Will  you - me  a - ? 

4.  The - sang  a  plaintive - . 


■  the  men  saw  the  - 

■  will  read  a - . 


They  gave 
- will 


■  to  read. 


9.  His  ■ 


■ — - — ••  the  tree, 
was  that  of  a  — 


-  man. 

The  Italian  Boy. 

CROSS-WORD  ENIGMA. 

10.  My  first  is  in  shadow  but  not  in  storm. 

My  next  is  in  substance  by  not  in  form. 

My  third  is  in  rain  but  not  in  snow. 

My  fourth  is  in  reap  but  not  in  mow. 

My  fifth  is  in  pipe  but  not  in  bowl. 

My  sixth  is  in  mouse  but  not  in  mole. 

My  seventh  is  in  bird  but  not  in  cage. 

•  My  eighth  is  in  sulky  but  not  in  stage. 

My  ninth  is  in  bran  but  not  in  meal. 

My  tenth  is  in  grouse  bnt  not  in  teal. 

And  now,  if  you’re  patient,  and  clever,  and  witty, 
My  whole  you’ll  discover,  the  name  cf  a  city. 

Uncle  Ed. 

PUZZLE. 

(Make  sense  of  the  following  letters.) 

11.  Y  A  D  O  T 
O  M  O  T  O 
RRELD 
R  P  Y  L  N 
O  U  E  I  A 
WT  N  T  C 
WOFFU 

H  A  T  Y  O  E.  L.  Clark, 

proverb  PI. 

(Make  five  proverbs  out  of  the  following  4.3  words.) 

12.  A  good  man  goes  to  pay  a  debt. 

The  only  child  goes  sorrowing. 

It  is  easier  to  revenge  at  sixteen. 

He  is  to  blame :  health  will  prove  it. 

Do  that  which  is  above  a  wrong. 

Wealth  at  sixty  is  better  than  a  borrowing. 

L.  S.  C. 

ANAGRAMS. 


13.  Exit  rum. 

14.  Depart  sea. 

15.  Under  fish. 

16.  Prim  men’s  vote. 

17.  For  Mrs.  Peer. 


18.  None  dip  cream. 

19.  Train  must  enlist. 

20.  In  a  census. 

21.  Seven  crags. 

22.  Tries  cord. 


23.  Otrynocilica  samrenn  manemod  metsee. 


GRETCHEN. 


417.  Illustrated  Rebus. — This  seems  to  be  a  very  in 
genious  way  of  imparting  good  advice  of  a  kind  which, 
is  equally  applicable  to  old  and  young. 


HAUTBOY. 

E®-'  "  --  — 

418.  Illustrated  Rebus.— That  does  not  look  very 
poetical.  It  seems  more  agricultural,  with  sheep,  swine, 
roots,  and  things ;  yet  it  is  two  lines  from  a  very  beauti¬ 
ful  poem  that  every  boy  and  girl  ought  to  have  by  heart.. 


419.  Illustrated  Rebus. — Aunt  Sue  says  that  the  above¬ 
rebus  is  a  selfish  man’s  motto.  If  so,  do  not  try  to 
follow  its  teachings  when  you  have  made  it  out. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  AUGUST  NUMBER. 

1.  Aunt  Sue.  2.  Lighthouse.  3.  Lady’s  Slipper.  4. 
Americanize.  5.  Invisible.  6.  Penniless.  7.  Light¬ 
house.  8.  Gentleman.  9.  Mistaken.  10.  Heroine.  11. 
Romances.  12.  Shivered.  13.  Volcanoes.  14.  Delinea¬ 
tion.  15.  Interested.  16.  Alternated.  17.  Sluggishness.. 
18.  Orchestral.  19.  Traveller: 

T 

ARE 

HEART 

PERVERT 

TRAVELLER 

FAILURE 

INLET 

JET 

R 
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20.  For  ways  that  are  dark  and  tricks  that  are  vain, 

The  heathen  Chinee  is  peculiar. 

21.  Presence  of  mind  is  necessary  at  all  times.  22.  Hector. 

412.  Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread. 

413.  Be  in  haste,  and  remember  delays  are  dangerous. 

414.  Popping  the  question. 


Summer  and  Winter. 

How  sweet-ly  and  peacefully  grandma  sits  un¬ 
der  the  trees!  Slie  has  been  reading.  But  now 
the  spectacles  are  laid  upon  the  hook,  and  the  eyes 
are  looking  far  away.  Perhaps  she  hears  the  birds 


sing.  Perhaps  she  sees  something.  But  we  think  not. 
What  she  hears,  are  the  sweet  voices  of  the  girls 
who  are  swinging  under  the  trees.  She  hears  their 
happy  voices,  and  her  heart  is  made  happy.  She 
is  thinking  of  the  time  when  she,  too,  was  a  child. 
She  seems  to  hear  the  voices  of  the  little  girls  she 
used  to  play  with  so  long,  long  ago.  She  can  almost 
see  them  again.  These  little  girls  will  have  a  long 
road  to  travel  before  they  get  to  be  as  old  as  grand¬ 
ma.  How  many  stories  the  old  lady  can  tell  these 
two  children  in  the  evenings!  But  the  stories  they 
like  best,  begin  :  “  When  I  was  a  girl.”  And  these 


two  happy  girls  are  all  the  happier  for  having 
grandma  by  them.  They  brought  her  chair  out 
here,  and  then  they  went  and  invited  her  to  come 
out  and  sit  with  them  under  the  trees.  It  makes 
grandma  happy  to  know  that  she  is  loved  and  that 
the  girls  enjoy  her  company.  A  young  person 
can  d®  much  to  make  the  last  days  of  an  old  person 
happy.  The  birds  sing  sweeter  to  these  girls  be¬ 
cause  they  are  kind  and  loving,  and  the  heart  of  the 
old  lady  is  so  happy  that  the  happiness  shines  out 
of  her  face.  Dear  old  grandma !  May  you  live 
many  days  yet,  to  make  the  children  happy. 


1871.] 
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Fiuiding  Five-Twenty  I$onds. 

Office  of  FISK  &  HATCH, 

No.  5  Nassau  St., 
New  York,  Sept.  5th,  1871. 

We  are  strongly  recommending  in  exchange  for  Five- 
Twenty  Bonds,  soon  to  be  called  in,  the  six  per  cent 
Gold  Bonds  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad 
Company,  now  selling  at  93  and  interest,  of  which  we 
have  only  some  $5,000,000  still  unsold.  The  total  amount 
of  the  loan  is  $15,000,000.  They  are  issued  in  denomina¬ 
tions  of  $1,000,  $500,  and  $100,  coupon  and  registered, 
interest  payable  May  and  November,  in  New  York  City, 
in  United  States  gold  coin. 

The  Central  Pacific  Sixes,  amounting  to  $25,885,000, 
are  in  sharp  demand  for  the  German  markets,  and  any 
amount  can  be  sold  as  readily  as  so  many  Five-Twenty 
Bonds ;  they  are  freely  dealt  in  at  all  the  prominent 
Stock  Exchanges  in  the  world,  and  will  soon  advance  to 
a  large  premium.  That  the  same  result  will  follow  with 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Bonds,  on  the  completion  of 
the  road,  we  have  no  doubt. 

Holders  of  five-twenties,  by  conversion  into  Cen¬ 
tral  Pacifics,  retain  the  same  rate  of  interest,  and  in¬ 
crease  their  capital  about  12  per  cent.  By  converting 
into  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  bonds  the  increase  will 
be  about  20  per  cent. 

Holders  of  Centrals  can  exchange  for  Chesapeake  and 
Ohios,  and  increase  their  capital  from  7  to  8  per  cent,  and 
in  either  case  have  a  bond  just  as  sure  to  be  paid,  prin¬ 
cipal  and  interest,  as  a  Five-Twenty  Bond. 

As  the  amount  of  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  bonds  remain¬ 
ing  unsold  is  so  small,  and  the  demand  very  great,  they 
must  soon  be  absorbed.  There  are  very  few  Centrals  on 
the  market,  and  they  will  soon  largely  advance  in  price. 

FISK  &  HATCH. 

Harvey  Fisk. 

A.  S.  Hatch. _ _ _ 

Tin-Lined  Lead  Pipe 

Is  a  Mo'-lv-Tin  Pipe  heavily  coated  with  solid  lead. 

By  its  use  iron-rust,  lead  and  zinc 
poison  are  all  avoided,  and  general 
health  promoted.  Price,  15  cents  a 
pound  for  all  sizes.  Circular  andsam- 
ple  of  pipe  sent  by  mail,  free.  Address 
i  he  Colwells.  Shaw  &  Willard 
M’f’g  Co.,  No.  213  Centre  Street.New 
York.  Also  manufacturers  of  Block- 
tin  Pipe,  Lead  Pine,  Sheet  Lead,  Solder, 
etc.  Orders  solicited,  and  filled  at 
sight. 


PRATT’S  ASTRAL  OIL. 

Warranted  perfectly  safe.  Is  used  in  over  150,000  families. 

Oil  House  of  CHAS.  PRATT, 

Established  1770.  10S  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 

SEE  NOTICE  AND  ADVERTISEMENT  in 
^  September  number  of  this  paper,  on  pages  325  and  352 
relative  to 


E! 


ELGIN 


(ILLINOIS) 


WATCHES! 

I 

The  Famous  Railroad  Time-Keepers. 

New  York  Central  Railroad,  ) 
General  Superintendent’s  Office,  ;• 
Albany,  March  36, 1870.  ) 

;  T.  M.  Avery,  Esq., 

Pres’t  National  Watch  Co.,  Chicago : 

Dear  Sir  .-—In  answer  to  your  inquiries  as  to  the  Watch  I 
have  of  your  manufacture,  I  would  say  that  I  have  carried 
it  some  four  months,  and  find  it  a  good,  reliable  time-keeper. 
The  movements  seem  perfect ;  it  runs  regular,  and  I  see  no 
difference  in  Us  register  of  time  whether  I  carry  it  about 
with  me  in  the  office  or  when  traveling  by  trains.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  recommend  them  as  reliable  Watches,  with  per¬ 
fect  works  running  with  great  accuracy,  and  well  adapted 
for  use  of  railroad  men  or  others  that  wish  good  Watches. 
Besides,  they  arc  the  production  of  our  own  country’s 
mechanics,  and  that,  together  with  their  merit  as  time- 
registers,  should  certainly  give  them  preference  over 
imported  Watcties,  however  good  the  reputation  of  foreign 
makers  may  be.  Yours  truly, 

J.  TILLINGHAST. 

Similar  testimonials  to  the  above  have  been  received  from 
the  General  Sup’ts  of  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Chicago,  Alton, 
and  St.  L.,  the  C.  and  R.  I.,  the  C.  and  N.  W.,  the  Eric, 
the  Hudson  River,  the  Penn.  Central,  the  Mich.  Central,  and 
the  Mich.  Southern  Railroads.  The  Penn.  Central  R.R.  are 
furnishing  the  Elgin  Watches  to  their  engineers.  Nearly-200 
are  now  in  use  upon  that  line  owned  by  the  Company.  Not 
the  least  among  the  causes  why  this  leading  and  splendidly 
managed  road  has  never  met  with  a  serious  accident  in  the 
running  of  its  trains,  is  the  reliability  of  these  time-keepers. 

From  the  above  testimony,  it  is  claimed  for  them  that  they 
are  the  standard  Railroad  Watches  of  the  Country. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  JEWELERS. 

The  Elgin  Illustrated  Almanac,  or  the  Illustrated  Article 
on  “Ancient  and  Modern  Time-Keepers,’’  by  A.  I).  Rich¬ 
ardson,  sent  free  upon  application  to  National  (Elgin) 
Watch  Company,  127  and  129  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  or  No.  1 
Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 

ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  FAXIT? 

THE 


Full  Descriptive  Pamphlets,  Price-list,  and  Samples  of 
Roofing,  Sheathing,  etc.,  sent  free. 

H.  W.  JOHNS, 

_ 78  William  St.,  New  York. 

Tow;  WHEN  and  where 

•  TO 

ADVERTISE. 


See  The  Advertisers’  Gazette.  Book  of  one  hundred 
ages,  issued  Quarterly  (new  edition  just  out),  contains 
_,ists  of  all  the  Best  Newspapers,  Daily,  Weekly,  Relig¬ 
ious,  Agricultural,  Local  and  Political ;  also  Magazines, 
and  all  Periodicals  devoted  to  class  interests ;  also  estimates, 
-showing  COST  OF  ADVERTISING,  and  hints,  inci¬ 
dents  and  instructions  gathered  from  the  Experience  of 
Successful  Advertisers.  Mailed  to  any  address  FOR 
2.3  CENTS.  Address 

©£©,  P.  R©WELL  & 

Advertising  Agents,  Publishers  and  Dealers  in  All  Kinds 
of  Printers’  Materials, 

No.  41  Park  Row,  New  York. 


BERKSHIRE  PIGS.,ShS5; 

GASTMAN  BROS.,  Hudson,  Ill. 


IS  THE  BEST 

In  the  world  for  exterior  work  upon  Cottages,  Villas,  or 
Buildings  of  any  kind,  whether  built  of  brick,  wood,  or  iron. 
It  is  a  liquid,  ready  for  use,  and  requires  no  oil-thinning  or 
drier.  Purest  white,  and  any  desired  shade,  can  be  had  in 
packages  from  one  gallon  upwards. 

Tests  of  six  years  warrant  us  in  pronouncing  it  the  most 
durable  and  beautiful  paint  made. 

What  People  say : 

PETER  HENDERSON,  Seedsman  and  Florist,  New 
York,  writes,  Feb.  17, 1871 : 

“  It  is  now  a  year  and  a  half  ago  since  I  painted  my  resi¬ 
dence  witli  the  Avep.ill  Chemical  Paint,  and,  compared 
with  painting  that  I  had  done  with  the  best  White  Lead  and 
Oilat  the  same  time,  I  find  that  the  Chemical  Paint  retains 
the  color  and  gloss  far  superior  to  the  lead  oil.  In  the  future 
I  will  use  no  o'ther.” 

J.  V.  NICHOLS,  Architect  and  Civil  Engineer, 
Orange,  N.  J.,  writes,  March : 

“  Over  two  years  ago  I  had  my  house  painted  with  the 
Averill  Paint,  and  from  close  observation  think  it  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  best  English  White  Lead— covers  better,  retains 
its  gloss,  and  does  not  crack  or  chalk  oft— in  fact,  becomes 
firmer  with  age.  I  think  it  cheaper  because  of  these  quali¬ 
ties,  allowing  first  cost  the  same.  From  my  experience,  the 
colors  stand  much  better  than  any  other  Paint  in  use.’’ 

Mr.  J.  S.  VALENTINE,  of  Yonkers,  New  York,  says, 
July  28, 1871: 

“  lie  painted  his  house  two  years  ago,  one  coat  only,  with 
the  Averill  Chemical  Paint,  and  that  it  is  as  good  to-day 
as  when  first  applied.  It  beats  English  and  all  other  Leads 
for  beauty,  and  its  durability  is  beyond  question.  Would 
have  required  two  coats  had  he  used  Lead,”  etc. 

Sample  card  of  beautiful  colors,  and  recommendations 
from  owners  of  the  finest  residences  In  the  cojmtry,  fur¬ 
nished  free  by  the 

AVERILL  CHEMICAL  PAINT  CO. 

32  Barling;  Slip,  New  York  ; 

Or,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Ask  for  the  Avertll  Chemical  Paint,  and  lake  no  other, 
as  many  have  purchased  imitations,  supposing  it  was  ours, 
and  been  swindled. 

“MAPLE  "SUGAR. 

Farmers  who  own  Sugar  Camps,  send  stamp  for  our  Cir¬ 
cular  and  Treatise  on  the  manufacture  of  extra  sugar  and 
syrup.  Address  _ 

H.  S.  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

For  lst-class  Pianos,  sent  on  trial — no  Agts. 

Address  U.  S.  PIANO  CO.,  615  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


$290 


WALTHAM  WATCHES. 

We  make  a  Specialty 

of  sending  Single  Waltham  Watches  by  EX¬ 
PRESS  to  any  City,  Town,  or  Village  in  the 
United  States,  with  the  BIL.L.  TO  COLLECT 
ON  DELIVERY. 

YOU  CM  OPEN  THE  PACKAGE 
AND  EXAMINE  THE  WATCH 
BEFORE  PAYING  THE  BILL, 

AND  IF  NOT  AS  EXPECTED 

YOU  NEED  NOT  TAKE  IT. 

The  Prices  are  all  REDUCED. 

SOLID  SILVER  WATCHES,  $15. 
SOLID  GOLD  WATCHES,  $60. 

Do  not  order  a  Watch  till  yon  have  first 
sent  for  onr  Descriptive  PRICE-LIST,  which 
explains  the  different  kinds,  gives  weight  and 
quality  of  the  Cases,  with  prices  of  each. 

Send  for  a  Price-list ,  and  state  that  you  saw 
this  in  the  American  Agriculturist. 

HOWARD  &  CO., 

_ No.  8G5  BROADWAY,  New  York. 

The  “  Universal.” 


A  Complete  Clothes-Wwngeu. —  The  latest 
improved  Universal  Wringer.  Has  movable  metal 
clamps  and  thumb-screws  for  fastening  to  any-sized 
tub  ;  a  folding’  shelf  or  apron  for  carrying  the 
clothes  over  the  edge  of  the  tub  or  machine;  com¬ 
pound  wooden  spring-bars,  to  equalize  the  pressure 
of  the  rolls;  a  patent  stop,  (o  prevent  the  rolls 
from  letting  the  cogs  out  of  gear.  In  short,  every¬ 
thing  which  ingenuity  can  invent  lias  been  pressed 
into  service  to  make  The  Universal  a  complete 
Wringing  Machine. — Moore's  Rural  New  Yorker,  of 
Sept.  9th,  1871. 

“Clothes-Wringer  (best — Universal).” — American 
Agriculturist. 

(See  Premium  List  and  Notice  in  October  No.  of 
American  Agriculturist. ) 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 

Metropolitan  Washing  Machine  Company, 
It.  C.  BROWNING,  Pres’t, 

S3  Cortland,  t  Si.,  New  York. 

A.  PlflMCE  &  €©. 

ORGANS 

AND 

ME  GOD  EONS. 

The  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Most  Perfect  Manufactory  in  the 
United  States. 


47.000 


Now  in  use. 

No  other  Musical  Instrument  ever  obtained  the  same 
popularity. 

Send  for  Price-Lists. 

Address  BUFFAJEiO,  W.  Y., 

Or  CHICAGO,  IDL. 

GREAT  CHANCE  FOR  AGENTS. 

Do  yon  want  an  agency,  local  or  traveling,  with  an 
opportunity  to  make' S3  to  $20  a  day  selling  our 
new  7-strand  White  Wire  Clothes-Lines ?  They  last 
forever.  Sample  free,  so  there  is  no  risk.  Address  at 
once,  Hudson  River  Wire  Works,  cor.  Water  St.  and 
Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y„  or  16  Dearborn  St„  Chicago,  Ill. 
Art  C  Aa  Month,  witli  Stencil  and  Key-Check  Dies. 
-J  Don’t  fail  to  secure  Circular  and  Samples,  free. 
Address  S.  M.  SPENCER,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
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Do  you  Love  Flowers,  Gardening, 

and  Pictorial  Home  Reading? 

Send  10  Cents  for  Specimen  Copies  of 

The  Ladies’  Floral  Cabinet 

and  Pictorial  Home  Companion. 

A  new  and  beautiful  Paper,  devoted  specially  to  the  Cul¬ 
ture  of  Flowers  for  the  Flower  Garden  and  Plants  for  Win¬ 
dow  Gardening,  or  in-door  ornament.  Embellished  with 
many  exquisite  illustrations,  and  printed  in  superior  taste. 
Can  not  fail  to  become  a  geueral  favorite  among  all  fond  of 
Flowers,  or  a  charming  comnanion  for  every  parlor  or  coun¬ 
try  home.  The  first  of  its  kind  in  America,  and  hence  de¬ 
serving  of  special  encouragement.  Has  also  an  abundance 
of  Pictorial  Home  Reading.  &2T’  Every  subscriber  gets  a 
Packet  of  Flower  Seeds  free,  of  the  new  Amaranthus  or 
Diadem  Pink.  Subscribe  now.  Only  75  cents  a  year.  The 
cheapest  floral  paper  in  the  world.  Getupa  club.  lOcopies 
CO  cents  each.  Splendid  Premiums. 

Clubbed  free  G  months  with  the  Am.  Agriculturist  for  $1.50 
“  “  1  year  “  Hearth  and  Home  “  3.00 

Any  Lady,  Boy,  or  Girl  can  make  $3  per  day  getting  sub¬ 
scribers  in  uny  village.  Club  Agents  and  Canvassers  wanted 
everywhere.  Send  stamp  lor  Premium  List.  For  sale  by 
news  agents  everywhere. 

THREE  MONTHS  FOIi  THIRTY  CENTS. 
Atrial  trip  with  THE  HORTICULTURIST  unci 
Journal  of  Rural  Art  and  Taste. 

A  handsomely  illustrated  Magazine,  devoted  to  Home 
Gardening.  Flowers.  Ornamental  'frees.  Shrubs,  Fruit  Cul¬ 
ture,  Designs  for  Cottages  and  Garden  Architecture.  Inval¬ 
uable  to  every  one  who  has  a  Garden  or  Fruit.  Orchard.  Its 
designs  of  Villas  and  Cottages  are  engraved  in  superior 
taste.  The  ol  lest  .Journal  of  Gardening  and  Rural  Art  in 
America.  Established  by  A.  J.  Downing,  1846.  Valuable 
Premiums  to  all  who  bring  new  subscribers.  Subscription 
Terms  reduced  to  $2  per  annum,  if  paid  in  advance.  Club 
Terms:  2  copies,  $3.50;  3  copies,  $5;  5  copies.  $7.50;  10 
copies,  $10.  Club  Agents  and  Canvassers  wanted  everywhere. 
WINDOW  GARDENING. 

A  new  Book,  with  150  exquisite  engravings,  containing  a 
descriptive  list  of  all  Plants  suitable  for  Window  Culture, 
and  directions  for  their  treatment,  'fells  all  about  Bulbs  for 
House  Culture,  Geraniums,  Hanging  Baskets,  Insects,  Ward¬ 
ian  Cases,  Ferneries,  Conservatories,  etc.  Printed  in  an 
elegant  style,  and  one  of  the  most  attractive  Books  ever  is¬ 
sued  from  the  American  Press.  Price  $1.50.  Post-paid  by 
mail.  For  sale  by'  Book  Dealers  everywhere.  Ready  Dec.  15th.  Advance  orders  solicited  from  the  trade. 

EVERY  WOMAN  HER  OWN  FLOWER  GARDENS R.-By  “DAISY  EYEBRIGIIT.” 

A  delightful  little  treatise  on  Out-door  Gardening  for  Ladies'  Practical,  timely,  charmingly  written.  Can  not  fail  to  be 
universally  liked.  Printed  in  exquisite  taste.  Price  50  cents.  For  sale  by  Book  Stores  everywhere,  or  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  price. 

FOREST  TREES.  FOR  SHELTER,  ORNAMENT,  AND  PROFIT.— By  ARTHUR  BRYANT,  Sex. 

A  new  book  on  tree  planting.  Gives  every  instruction,  How  to  Grow  Trees  from  Seed,  How  to  Plant,  and  What  to 
Plant  for  Screens,  for  Ornamental  Purposes,  and  for  Groves.  Its  descriptive  list,  of  Trees  and  Evergreens  is  the  most  full 
and  accurate  yet  written.  Just  the  work  needed  to  meet  the  Forest  Tree  necessities  of  the  country.  The  book  is  written 
in  a  simple,  practical  manner,  and  is  suited  to  the  tastes  of  all.  Price  $1.50  by  mail,  post  paid.  For  sale  by  Book  Dealers 
everywhere. 

Dailies’  Cakinet  Initial  Wo<o-Paper.- A  superb  novelty  in  Stationery,  with  tinted  paper.  Splendid  initial. 
Perfumed.  Illuminated  cover.  Price  50c.  per  box.  Each  box  also  contains  a  25c.  package  of  Flower  Seeds. 

•FLORAL  NOVELTIES. 

Each  year  I  test  in  my  garden  some  of  the  most  desirable  Floral  Novelties  of  the  season,  and  if  found  really  worthy, 
present  them  as  Premiums  to  my  subscribers,  or  distribute  them  freely  among  the  public.  The  following  varieties  I  have 
found  so  easy  of  culture,  and  so  exquisite  in  coloring  and  gorgeous  beauty,  that  they  deserve  a  place  in  every  flower  garden : 

Tflie  Amaranthus  Bi-color  Ruber.- Beautiful  blood-red  foliage.  Grows  three  feet  high.  A  most  striking 
object  for  bed  or  border  planting.  Packet  of  Seeds,  value  25  cents. 

Diadem  Pink.- The  flncsfc  Flower  Novelty  introduced  in  years.  Flower  very  double.  Intensely  brilliant  color. 
Crimson  and  purple  on  white  edge.  Plant  of  luxuriant  growth.  Seed  unusually  choice  and  pure.  Packets,  value  25  cts. 

A  choice  of  either  of  the  above  given  to  every  subscriber  to  the  Cabinet  or  Horticulturist,  or  to  any  one  order¬ 
ing  a  single  Journal  on  my  Club  List,  or  any  book  in  my  Catalogue  of  $1.50  or  over.  Or  the  Packets  of  Seeds  will  be  sent 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25  cents  each. 

Gladiolus  Meyerbeer.— The  finest  of  all  the  Gladioluses  jTet  introduced.  Most  perfect  shape.  Flower  large. 
Brilliant  crimson.  Plant  vigorous  and  splendid.  Price  $1  per  bulb.  Given  free  to  any  one  who  gets  up  a  club  of  twenty 
for  The  Ladies’  Floral  Cabinet,  or  ten  lor  the  Horticulturist,  or  sent  to  any  part  of  the  country  on 
receipt  of  price. 

Lilium  Monstrosum.— The  most  magnificent  of  all  the  Lilies.  Immense  clusters  of  flowers,  red  or  rose-spotted  ; 
so  netimes  50  to  100  on  a  single  stem.  Should  be  in  every  flower  garden.  Price  75c.  Given  to  every  one  forming  a  club  for 
oilier  of  the  above  journals,  or  sent  to  any  part  of  the  country  on  receipt  of  price.  For  a  full  illustrated  description  of  all 
these,  as  well  as  other  choice  and  beautiful  novelties,  see  my  Illustrated  Prospectus  and  Premium  List. 

Williams’  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  all  Books  on  Flowers,  Gardening,  Rural  Architecture, and  Rural  Life. 
The  handsomest  and  most  complete  ever  published.  Send  5  cents  for  it. 

List  of  100  Papers  at  Club  Rates,  comprising  the  most  valuable  and  prominent  Papers  and  Magazines  in 
the  country.  Clubbed  with  either  of  my  Journals,  or  with  each  other,  at  from  25c.  to  50c.  less  than  Publishers’  full  prices 
of  each.  Sent  free  on  receipt  of  three-cent  stamp. 

rr.  Prop’r, 

5  BEEKMAN  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Copies  of  nil  the  above  Hooks  and  Journals  are  for  Sale,  or  suopliedfrom  every  yews  Stand  and  Hook  Store  in  the 
Country.  'Early  orders  requested  from  the  grade. 

~  CASTERS  FOR  SEWING  MACHINES, 

Combination  of  Patents. 

All  ladies  using  Sewing  Machines,  have  experienced  great  annoyance  and  much  hard  work  in  mov¬ 
ing  their  machines  from  one  part  of  the  room  to  another  for  the  purpose  of  getting  better  light,  sweep¬ 
ing,  etc.,  etc.,  and  have  wondered  why  somebody  would  not  get  up  a  Sewing  Machine  Caster.  Every 
one  has  wanted  them  and  waited  for  them,  and  now  here  they  are. 

With  a  set  of  these  Casters  the  machine  is  allowed  to  stand  firmly  on  its  feet  (not  on  the  Casters) 
while  sewing;  but  by  an  ingenious,  simple,  and  self-operating  device,  it  is  allowed  to  rest  upon  the 
Casters  for  moving  about. 


Manufactured  by  SARGENT  &  CO.,  70  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 


Sol d  hj  Sewing1  Machine  Agents  Generally® 

B37“  On  receipt  of  $2,  wo  will  forward  a  set  of  these  casters,  express  paid,  to  the  nearest  express  station,  to  any  address 
in  the  United  States  aorth  of  Nerth  Carolina  and  Tennessee  and  east  of  the  Missouri  River. 

Beyond  this  boundary,  a  special  arrangement  as  to  expressage  will  be  necessary. 

■When  ordering,  he  sure  to  mention  the  name  and  particular  stylo  of  machine  for  which  Casters  are  wanted. 


BLOOMINGTON  NURSERY,  ILLINOIS. 

20th  TEAR!  GOO  ACRES  !  13  GREENHOUSES  !  I.nrijcst 
Assortment.  Rest  Stock.  Low  Prices,  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Seeds,  Stocks,  Grafts.  &c.  1.00  Page 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  10  Cents.  Bulb.  Plant, 
Seed  Catalogues,  all  for  10  cents.  Wholesale  Price-List,  free. 
Send  for  these  before  buying  elsewhere. 

F.  It.  PHOENIX,  Bloomington,  Ill. 


START  A  NURSERY, 

List  of  Trees,  Plants,  Seedlings,  Root-Grafts,  &c„  free. 
IIEIKES’  NURSERIES,  Dayton.  O.  (Established  1822.) 

1MERICAX  FORKST  TREES.- 

-‘®-  Tulin,  Linwood.  Ash,  Elm,  Beech,  Maple,  Chestnut, 
Hemlock,  etc.  Price  $2  per  thousand,  and  upwards.  Some 
varieties  hv  mail,  GO  cents  per  inn.  Send  stamp  for  Circular. 
Interests  all.  A.  BATTLES,  Girard,  Fa. 


TREES. 

FRUIT  AfcSD  ©Ri^A^EIMTAL, 

For  AUTUMN  of  1871. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  Planters  and  Healers  to  our 
large  and  complete  stock  of 

STANDARD  AND  DWARF  FRUIT  TREES. 
GRAPE-VINES  AND  SMALL  FRUIT. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  AND  PLANTS. 

NEW  AND  RARE  FRUIT  &  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 
BULBOUS  FLOWER  ROOTS. 

Descriptive  and  Illustrated  priced  Catalogues  send  pre¬ 
paid,  on  receipt  of  stamps,  as  follows: 

No.  1— Fruits,  10c.  No.  2— Ornamental  Trees.  10c.  No.  3— 
Greenhouse,  10c.  No.  4 — Wholesale,  fp.ke.  No.  5— Bulbs, 
flee.  Address 

ELIWANGER  &  BARRY, 

Established  1840.  ROCHESTER,  N.  T. 


Cherry-T  rees, 

APPLES,  PEACHES,  PLUMS,  AND  A 
FULL  LINE  OF  NURSERY  STOCK. 

The  following  Catalogues  will  he  sent  on  application. 
No.  1,  Descriptive  Fruit  Catalogue. 

No.  2,  “  and  Illustrated  Ornamental 

Catalogue. 

No.  3,  Wholesale  List  for  Nurserymen  and  Dealers. 
HOOPES,  BBO.  &  THOMAS, 

Cherry  Hill  Nurseries,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


a  PPLE,  3  year  old . per  100,  $20.00 

Peach,  1  year  old .  “  12.50 

Standard  Pear,  2, 3,  and  4  year .  “  50.00 

Dwarf  Pear,  2  year .  “  40.00 

Cherry,  2  and  3  year .  “  30.00 

Conover's  Colossal  Asparagus . per  1,000,  12.00 


Also  a  large  stock  of  Evergreens,  Ornamental  Trees, 
Grape-vines,  Small  Fruits,  Dutch  Bulbous  Roots,  etc.,  etc. 
Catalogues  free.  Discount  to  the  trade. 


JOHN  R.  &  A.  MURDOCH, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

©EMESEE  TALLEY 

NURSERIES, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Aaafliosisn  1871. 

A  superior  assortment  and  well-grown  stock  of 

Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Plums,  &c., 

AT  VERY  LOW  1DESHCKS. 

Also,  a  large  collection  of  Ornamental  Trees, 
Slxrtilrs,  &c.  Send  25  cents  for  Descriptive  and  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogues.  Wholesale  List  for  Nurserymen,  Deal¬ 
ers,  &e.,  gratis.  Address 

FROST  &  CO., 

_ ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

ItlFEK-YIIbW  NURSERIES! 

A  CHOICE  STOCK  OF 

Standard  and  Dwarf  Pear-Trees, 

Apples,  Cherries,  and  Peach-Trees;  Grape-Vines  and 
Small  Fruits.  Also  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and  SHRUBS. 

Send  for  price-list  containing  description  of  the  Kentucky 
Strawberry.  Address 

CHARLES  WHITNEY,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


TREES  AT  AUCTION, 
efpr  <3  xFxP®  The  surviving  partners  of  the 

well-known  firm  of  Dan'l  Higgins  &  Sons  have  determined 
to  sell  at  puhiic  auction  the  entire  stock  of  their  world-re¬ 
nowned  Flushing  (L.  I.)  Nursery,  through  .Johnson  &  Miller, 
auctioneers,  commencing  at  11  o’clock  on  Tuesday  morning, 
October  3d,  on  the  premises,  and  continuing  each  day  until 
the  entire  stock  is  disposed  of.  This  sale,  comprising  all 
trees  and  shrubs  known  among  nurserymen,  will  be  the 
largest  and  most  important  ever  made.  The  attention  of  the 
trade  in  every  part  of  the  United  States  is  solicited.  Trees 
can  remain  in  ground  six  months  if  desired. 

Catalogues  will  be  sent  on  application  by  JOHNSON  & 
MILLER,  25  Nassau  St.,  N ew  York. 


Pear-Trees !  Pear-Trees ! , 

One,  two,  three,  and  four  years  old. 

SI80  TO  8400  PER  THOUSAND. 

No  charge  for  delivery  in  New  York  City.  Nursery  stock 
of  all  kinds.  Nursery  established  in  1791. 

KINO  &  MURRAY,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


2  000,000  Fruit,  Ornamental,  and  Evergreen 
9  Seedlings.  200,000  three-tliorned  Acacia.  60,000  lbe. 
Fruit,  Tree,  and  Garden  Seeds,  wholesale  and  retail.  Cata¬ 
logues  gratis.  B.  M.  WATSON,  Old  Colony  Nurseries  and 
Seed  Establishment,  Plymouth,  Mass.  Seeds  on  commission. 
Agents  wanted. 

FFiAUBI-TREES.  —  One  year  from  bud, 
3  to  5  feet  high,  of  Crawford’s  Early,  Hale’s  Early, 
Haines'  Early,  Crawford’s  Late,  Large  Early  York,  Oldmix- 
on  Free,  Morris  White,  Yellow  Alberge,  Stump  the  World, 
OldmJxon  Cling,  Cooledge’s  Favorite,  Jacques’  Rareripe, 
etc..  Per  1,000,  $7.U.  100,  $10;  50,  $5.50.  T.  &  H.  HALE, 

TJ  iGn  Pn  M  V 


Wales,  Erie’ Co 


o 


NLY  AMERICAN  RAISIN  GRAPE.- 
Sce  an  advertisement  elsewhere  in  this  paper 

L.  M.  FERRIS  &  SON,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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Dutch  Dulhous  Moots, 

Japan  Lilies,  including  the  celebrated 

LULIUM  AURATUM, 

Mailed  post-paid  at  Catalogue  prices. 

We  have  just  received  a  complete  assortment  of  the 
above,  comprising  the  most  desirable  varieties  of  Hya¬ 
cinths,  Tulips,  Polyanthus,  Narcissus ,  Jonquils,  Crocus, 
Crown  Imperials,  Iris,  Snowdrops,  Ranunculus,  Japan, 
and  other  Lilies,  etc.,  etc. 

Collections  containing  a  line  assortment  of  all  the  leading 
varieties  will  also  be  mailed  post-paid,  as  follows: 

Collection  No.  1,  $20 ;  No.  2,  $10 ;  No.  3,  $5 ;  No.  4,  $3. 

For  contents  of  each  collection  and  other  important  in¬ 
formation  respecting  the  culture  of  Bulbs,  see  our 

New  Autumn  Catalogue  of  Bulbs 

AND 

SMALL  FRUITS, 

Now  in  press,  beautifully  illustrated  with  many  engravings, 
and  a  splendidly  colored,  two-paged  lithograph  of  a  group 
of  Hyacinths.  Our  list  of  Small  Fruits  comprises  every  de¬ 
sirable  variety  of  Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
Grapes,  &e.,  among  which  arc  some  never  before  offer¬ 
ed  to  the  public.  A  cony  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants 
inclosing  Ten  cents.  Regular  customers  supplied  gratis. 

B.  It.  BLISS  Si  SONS, 

Seed,  Plant,  and  Bulb  Warehouse, 

Nos.  23  Park  Place  and  20  Murray  St.,  New  York. 

P.  O.  Box  5712. 


Fall  Bulbs  in  Collections, 

all  of  the  best.  No’s  1,  2,  and  3  sent  free  by  mall  on  receipt 
of  prices  annexed : 

No.  t,  Price  $12.50,  contains 
6  named  Hyacinths,  12  mixed  Tulips,  20  mixed  Crocuses, 

1  Japan  Lily. 

No.  2,  Price  $5,  contains 
12  named  Hyacinths,  12  Single  and  Double  Tulips,  25  mixed 
Crocuses,  12  Snowdrops,  6  Narcissuses,  1  Golden-banded 
Lily. 

No.  3,  Price  $10,  contains  ! 

20  named  Hyacinths,  25  Single  and  Double  Tulips,  50  Cro¬ 
cuses,  25  Snowdrops,  G  Narcissuses,  G  Scillas,  6  Jonquils, 

6  Winter  Aconites,  4  Lilies  of  sorts. 

No,  4-,  Price  §18,  contains  the  same  varieties  as  No.  3, 
but  double  the  quantity. 


Catalogues  of  Bulbs,  Fall  Seeds,  and  plants  on  application. 


SEEDSMEN,  35  CORTLANDT  ST,,  New  York.  J 


TICK’S 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

OP 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  LILIES, 

AND 

OTHER  HARDY  BULBS  FOR  FALL  PLANTING, 

is  now  published,  and  will  be  sent  free  to  all  who  apply. 
Address  JAEVSES  VSCK, 

Rochester  N.  Y. 


Dutch  Bulbous  Flower  Roots. 

Our  importations  are  expected  early  in  September,  direct 
from  the  most  eminent  growers  in  Holland,  who  have  sup¬ 
plied  us  for  nearly  twenty  years.  They  can  be  relied  on  as 
of  the  very  finest  quality. 

Rivers’  celebrated  new  Early  Peaches:  Early  Beatrice, 
Early  Louise,  Early  Rivers,  etc.,  much  earlier  than  Hale’s. 

Catalogues  mailed  on  application. 

^ JOHN  SAUL,  Washington  City,  D.  C. 


SUPERIOR  DUTCH  FLOWER  BULBS. 

RICHARD  hAUER,  52  Cedar  St.,  New  York, 

Importer  of  prime  selected  Bulbs,  and  sole  agent  for 
Messrs.  L.  Van  Waveren  &  Co.,  Holland,  is  now  ready  with 
his  Fall  Catalogues  of  whole  and  half  assorted  cases.  They 
are  sold  as  sample  packages,  showing  the  superior  products 
of  these  celebrated  Nurserymen,  whose  goods  are  unsur¬ 
passed  in  quality. 

Catalogues  mailed  upon  application.  P.  O.  Box  1,083. 


J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

15  Joint  St.,  Ncav  York, 

Have  just  published  their 

DESCRIPTIVE  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE 

OF 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  AND  BULBS 

generally,  for  the  Autumn  of  1871 .  Mailed  free. 


Imported  Dutch  Bulbs 

For  the  Garden  and  Hot-house,  and  Wiater-blooming  Plants, 
Small  Fruit.  Grapes,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and 
Shrubs.  Bulb  and  General  Plant  Catalogue  sent  free  on 
application  to 

OLM  BROS.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


OLANT  HYACINTH,  TULIP,  and  other  hardy 
bulbs  in  net.  and  Nov.  Catalogues  to  former  friends 
without  request ;  to  others  on  receipt,  of  stamp. 

S.  H.  MARTIN,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


Selected  Dutch  Bulbs, 

Mailed,  Post-paid,  at  Catalogue  Prices. 

Our  New  Annual  Catalogue  of  Superior  Dutch  Flower 
Roots,  Lilies,  etc.,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  mailed  to  all 
applicants  free. 

Collections  containing  a  line  assortment  of  all  the  leading 
varieties  will  be  mailed,  post-paid,  as  follows:  No.  1,  $20; 
No.  2,  $10  ;  No.  3,  $5  ;  No.  4,  $3. 

Catalogue  of  Small  Fruits  also  mailed  free. 

CURTIS  &  COBB, 

No.  161  Tremont  St.  (Colonnade  Row),  Boston,  Mass. 

Fine  Mixed  Tulips  for  Fall. 

CHEAPER  THAN  EVER. 


By  Mail,  35  cts.  per  dozen  ;  SI  .25  per  100.  By  Express.  500, 
$5 ;  1.000,  $8.  Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Bulbs 
and  Winter-Blooming  Plants. 

F.  K.  PHOENIX,  Bloomington,  Illinois. 

Seeds,  Plants,  and  Bulbs 

For  present  sowing  and  planting. 

Our  two  Catalogues  mailed  on  application. 


SEEDSMEN,  35  CORTLANDT  ST.,  New  Tort. 

RHUBARB  AND  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

FOR 

FALX  PLANTING. 

Linnaeus  Rhubarb,  strong  roots,  30c.  each,  $3  7?  doz.,  S20  ?) 
100.  Smaller  roots,  by  mail,  post-paid,  30c.  each,  $3  dozen 
Conover’s  Colossal  Asparagus,  fine  roots.  $3  7)  100,  $20  71 
1,000.  Smaller  plants,  by  mail,  post-paid,  $3  71 100. 

The  advantage  of  fall  planting  of  Rhubarb  and  Asparagus 
is  now  generally  understood  by  market-gardeners.  For 
reasons  at  length  on  this  subject,  see  our  article  in  American 
Agriculturist  (New  York)  for  September. 


f 


E 


SEEDSMEN,  35  CORTLANDT  ST.,  New  York, 

he  “Walter'’  Grap 

ONLY  American  Grape  that  will  make  a 

RASsapa. 

It  lias  taken  tlie  highest  Premium  as  a  Table  Grape. 
The  BEST  American  WINK  GRAPE. 

Prices  of  ’‘Walter”— by  mail,  postage  prepaid: 

No.  1— 2yr.  Si. 10  each,— $10.30  per  dozen. 

No.  1-1  yr.  .80  “  G.30 

Send  stamp  for  Descriptive  Circular ;  also  Price-list  of 
larger  quail  titles  and  other  Nursery  Stock. 

Also,  a  Large  Stock  of  Enmclau  Vines,  viz. : 

No.  1, 1  year,  60c.  each,  $5.00  per  doz.,  $30.00  per  100. 

No.  1, 2  “  75c.  “  6.50  “  40.00  “ 

L.  M.  FERRIS  &  SON,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Grape-vines,  Fruit-trees,  and  Plants, 

100,000  Dollars’  worth  to  he  sold  CHEAP  for  cash,  or  will 
take  good  Western  Lands,  at  cash  value,  in  trade.  Apply 
with  price  and  description  of  land,  quick,  at  Bloomington, 
Illinois.  DR.  II.  SCHROKDER. 

 99,999 

GRAPE-VINES  FOR.  PALE.  Comprising  all  the 
New  and  Standard  Varieties.  Best  quality  of  plants,  at  low¬ 
est  rates,  wholesale  or  retail.  Circulars  furnished. 

I.  H.  BABCOCK  &  CO.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

IS  AlPE-Vl^'ES. — A  superior  stock  of  all 

H  the  leading  varieties  propagated  from  fruit-bearing 
vines.  Also  Orange  Quince  bushes  for  sale  cheap  at  the 
Lockport  Grape  Nurseries.  Price-lists  free. 

C.  L.  HOAG  &  CO.,  Lockport,  N.  1 . 

ANDRE  LEROY’S  MItSERIES, 

Angers,  France. 

The  most  extensive  in  Europe.  For  Catalogue,  apply  to 
BRUGUIERE  &  THEBAUD, 

P  o.  Box  15.  51  Cedar  St.,  New  York. 

HAgllU  SANWUSKY  HilTffiWElKTY 
id  CATALOGUE  of  Grapes  and  Small  Fruits. 
Jeady -gratis.  M.  H^LEWIS,  OMo 

HEIKES’  NURSERIES, 

A  full  stock  for  the  fall  of  1871.  Address  for  Price-Lists, 
riz..  No.  1,  Descriptive:  No.  2,  Wholesale ;  No.  3,  Dealers’ 
Wholesale:  No.  4.  Retail, 

(Established  1822.)  W.  F.  HEIKES,  Dayton.  O. 


APPLE  SEEDLINGS. 

1  000,000  Apple  Seedlings  one  year  old  ;  samples  sent  by 
mail.  La  Versailles  Currants,  Conover’s  Colossal  Asparagus, 
and  a  general  assortment  of  other  Nursery  Stock.  Address 
STEPHEN  HOYT  &  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Ct. 

“  APR LESSEE  D  LINGS- 

In  large  quantises  at  the  lowest  rates.  See  Price-List 
No.  2.  w.  F.  HEIKES,  Dayton.  Ohio. 

KOSES,  EVERGREENS,  and  SHRUBBERY,  by 

the  dozen,  100,  or  1.00°,  at  low  rates.  Sena  for  a  price¬ 
list.  JOSEPH  KIFT.  West  Chester,  Pa. 


THE 


NOVELTY  CLOTHES-WRINGER. 


Nothing,  except  the  Sewing  Machine,  lias  ever  been  in¬ 
vented  which  so  much  relieves  the  labor  of  the  household 
as  the  Wringer.  But  its  usefulness  does  not  end  here.  The 
saving  of  clothing  is  of  much  greater  importance.  It  is  often 
remarked  that  articles  of  fine  texture  last  twice  as  long  when 
wrung  in  a  AV ringer  as  when  wrung  by  hand.  The  Novelty 
lias  Cog-wheels  on  both  ends.  *  *  The  rolls  are  allowed  to 
separate  freely  at  either  end.  The60,  hesides  other  advan¬ 
tages  which  it  contains,  seem  to  be  indispensable  to  a  prac¬ 
tical  wringer.— New  York  Independent. 

The  Novelty  Wringer  has  become  an  indispensable 
institution  ill  thousands  of  families.  And  we  believe 
its  great  and  increasing  popnlarity  is  fully  merited— for  the 
Novelty  evidently  possesses  all  the  requisites  of  a  first-class, 
practical  machine.  Indeed,  after  using.one  for  many  months 
in  our  own  family,  we  are  prepared  to  indorse  the  Novelty 
as  unsurpassed  (the  laundress  says  unequaled )  by  any  of  the 
several  wringers  previously  tried.— Moore's  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

Solti  everywhere.  N.  B.  PHELPS  &  CO.. 

Gen.  Ag’ts,  102  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y. 

"  RASPS  ERR  IES7 

The  Mew  Seedlings 
“  Her stine”  and  “Saunders.” 

Grown  from  the  seed  of  the  “  Allen."  planted  in  alternate 
rows  with  the  Philadelphia,  and  doubtless  a  cross  between 
those  two  perfectly  hardy  native  varieties;  having  the  eolor 
and  flavor  of  the  “  Allen,”  the  productiveness  of  the  “  Phil¬ 
adelphia,”  with  much  larger  size  and  more  firmness,  and  the 
hardiness  of  both  — the  Herstine  having  stood  uninjured, 
without  any  protection,  five  winters,  and  the.  Saunders  four— 
they  are  now  confidently  offered  to  the  public  as  combining 
more  desirable  and  valuable  qualities  than  any  other  vari¬ 
eties  yet  known.  A  limited  number  of  plants  will  be  lor  sale 
tins  fall  at  $1  each,  $10  per  doz.,  or  $75  per  100.  Send  stamp 
for  circular  giving  cuts  and  a  full  description,  also  tlie  opin¬ 
ions  of  others  with  regard  to  them.  Address. 

D.  W.  HEKSTOE, 

No.  5  Sontli  Tciitb  St.,  Piiila.,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  (by  mail). 

President  Wilder,  50c.  per  doz. ;  $2.50  per  100. 

Agriculturist:  Barnes’  Mam.,  Boyden  30,  C.  Downing.  Ju- 
ennda,  Nicanor,  Triomphe,  Wilson,  50c.  per  doz.,  $1  per  100. 
(By  ex.  $4  to  $5  per  1,000.) 

GRAPE-VINES  (by  mail). 

Concord,  Hartford,  Delaware,  Diana,  Creveling,  Iona,  To- 
Kalon.  Rogers’ 4,  15,  19,  25  cents  each.  Salem,  Martha,  50c. 
Humeian,  Walter,  $1.  Order  must  be  for  $1  or  more.  I  or 
Catalogues  of  Small  Fruits,  Grape-vines,  Fruit-trees,  and 
general  Nursery  Stock,  address  .  , 

C.  L.  VAN  DUSEN,  Macedou,  N.  \  . 


J.  M.  JORDAN’S 

Nursery  and  Greenhouses 

Contain  tlie  most  complete  assortment  of  Trees  and  Plants 
i  ti  tbp  "West 

Horticultural  Store,  G12  OLIVE  STREET,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sttperl)  Peap^Tirees, 

Apple,  Crab.  Plain,  and  Cherry  Trees,  Pear  and  Cherry- 
Seedlings,  all  in  large  quantity,  of  best  quality,  at  model  ate 
prices.  Catalogue  free.  Send  for  it. 

T.  T.  SOU^HWICES.  &  CO., 

E&ausville,  N.  Y. 


AI»KSC«&T,  PEACH,  and  PEAR 

trees  in  large  supply.  Also,  a  general  nursery  stock, 
Tvirtieularlv  a  full  assortment  oi  hardy  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs.  Prices  low.  Buyers  are  invited  to  examine  the 
stock,  or  address  EDWIN  ALLEN.  . 

’  New  Brunswick  Nurseries,  N.  J, 


!©„«©©  t  wo-year- 
old  La  Versaillaisc 
Cherry,  and  White 
Grape  Currant  Plants.  40,000  one-year-old  ditto.  400,000 

S°  T.CB.ll&  IIENRy'aVAKEMAN,  Westport,  Conn. 


Currant,  Plants. 


M>OSES.  BSOSES,  ISO^EJS.— The  largest 
11%,  stock  in  the  Country.  New  Wholesale  Catalogue 

^  T D  ...  A  .. //,  ■.»  7,1  til  PL  !  »  1  1  1  I  i  / !  D  L'TP 


of  Df-siuable  Nurseet  Stock 
THE  D INGEE  &  CON  ARD  CO 
West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


i  for  Fall  Planting.  Feee. 
,  Harmony  Grove  Nurseries, 


IMPERIAL  ASPARAGUS, 

Tlie  largest  and  best,  flavored. .  Horst.  .  anr I  other  Rasp¬ 
berries.  Strawberries  that  yielded  over  $1.000 pel  Jgle. 
Blackberries.  Fruit  OrnamerntMl 

kNLY  AMERICAN  BgAISS^  GRAPE.-- 

See  an  advertisement  elsewhere  in  this  paper. 

L.  M.  FERRIS  &  SON-,  Poughkeepsie,  2L  L 
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M  York  Medical  College  for  Women. 

The  regular  Session  of  this  Institution,  where  women  are 
thoroughly  prepared  for  the  practice  of  medicine,  will  com¬ 
mence  August  16th. 

For  full  information,  address 

New  York  Medical  College  for  'Women, 

187  Second  Av.,  cox-.  Pith  St.,  N.  Y. 


Imported  Dutch  Bulbs, 


And  OtHer  Flowering  Roots 
For  Fall  Planting. 

SMALL  FRUITS. 

Choice  Seeds,  for  Fall  Sowing. 

Our  New 

ILLUSTRATED 

Catalogue 

of  the  above  now  ready,  and  will  be 
mailed  to  all  applicants  on  receipt  of 
3-cent  stamp. 


RICHARDS©!^  Sl  COULD, 

Seed  and  Horticultural  Warehouse, 
245  Broadway,  New  York, 

P.  O.  Box  5134.  ( American  Agriculturist  Building .) 


Home  Grapes 

OF 


FOREIGN  EXCELLENCE. 

The  Croton,  a  White  Grape ;  the  Senasqna, 
a  Blaelt  Grape.  Both  fox-  Out-door  Cxxltxire. 

Their  fruit  is  equal  to  the  finest  foreign  varieties  which 
require  to  be  grown  under  glass.  The  vines  are  hardy, 
healthy,  vigorous,  and  productive. 

They  are  wanted  in  every  garden  and  vineyard  in  the 
United  States. 

Send  for  descriptive  illustrated  Circular,  giving  facts  of 
their  success  in  various  localities. 


Price-hist. 

Each.  Per  doz. 


CROTON,  one  year . $1.00  $9.00 

“  two  years .  1.50  15.00 

‘‘  “  “  very  large .  2.00  18.00 

SENASQUA,  "  “  1.00  9.00 


Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price.  Liberal  inducements  to 
agents.  STEPHEN  W.  UNDERHILL, 

Croton  Point  Landing,  N.  Y. 


M 


ANHATTAN  MANUFACTURING  AND 

FERTILIZING  COMPANY. 


Works  at  Communipaw,  New  Jersey,  ad¬ 
join!  n  g  the  Abattoir, 

CAPITAL,  $200,000. 

Jno.  D.  Wing,  Acting  Pres.  I  Jas.  H.  Basket:,  Treas. 


!  PHOSPHATIC  BLOOD  GUANO 

A  j 


An  Improved  Soluble  Plant  Food. 

(Its  NrrnoGES  derived  from  Blood,  and  its  Phosphates 
lrom  Hones.) 

For  seeding  to  Winter  Grain  and  Grass  it  will  more  than 
repay  its  cost  m  one  crop. 

The  greatest  possible  benefit  to  Lawns  and  Meadows  is  to 
oe  derived  from  manures  applied  during  September  and 
early  part  of  October;  producing  a  growth  which  protects 
the  roots  during  winter,  and  imparting  such  life  and  vigor 
to  them,  that  the  crop  will  malic  an  early  start  in  spring  and 
outstrip  the  weeds. 

PRICE,  $50  PER  TON. 

S3?”  Circulars  on  application. 


Address 
P.  O.  Box  302. 


TIIOS.  .T.  IT  ANT),  Secretary. 

31  &  33  Broadway,  New  York. 


Sixty  Berkshire  Bigs , 

From  imported  Sows  and  Boars.  This  is  said  by  good  judges  to  be  the  finest  herd  of  Berkshires  in  the  country.  They 
are  of  large  size,  fine  in  hair  and  bone,  and  perfect  in  form  and  markings.  A  sow  from  this  herd  took  the  Hist  px-xze 
and  sweepstakes,  and  her  litter  of  pigs  the  iii-st  prize,  at  the  New  England  Fair  at  Lowell  last  month. 

Sixty  trios  of  AYLESBURY  and  ROUEN  DUCKS,  bred  from  IMPORTED  FOWLS,  and  winners  of  first  prize  at  the 
New  York  Poultry  Show. 

Ten  Shearling  Cotswold  Bams f 

And  six  RAM  LAMBS,  from  IMPORTED  EWES,  and  got  by  the  Ram  Lord  Napier,  which  took  several  first  prizes  in  Eng- 
land,  and  first  prize  at  the  Provincial  Show,  Canada,  and  first  prize  at  the  New  York  State  Show,  and  first  prize,  for  two 
years,  at  the  Queens  County  Show. 

Ayrshire  and  Alderney  Calves. 

The  AYrRSHIRES  are  the  get  of  the  hull  Jock,  winner  of  several  prizes  in  Scotland,  and  lie  took  second  prize  at  the 
Stirling  Show,  1 8(59. 

The  ALDERNEY'S  are  the  get  of  Beacon  Comet,  who  lias  no  competitor ;  his  stock  prove  to  he  unsurpassed  by  any  for 
producing  milk  and  butter,  and  wherever  shown  always  carry  off  the  gold  and  silver  prizes. 

I Torse  Stock. 

A  number  of  YEARLING  COLTS,  got  by  the  horse  General  Grant,  winner  of  first  prize,  for  two  years  ill  succession, 
on  Long  Island,  open  to  competition.  His  sire,  Black  Hawk  ;  grandsire,  Sherman  Morgan;  g.  g.  sire,  Justin  Mogan,  he  bv 
General  De  Lancy,  thorough-bred. 

A  few  CLYDESDALE  FILLIES,  got  by  Lord  Clyde  and  Imported  Brutus.  Lord  Clyde  was  awarded  Diploma,  1S69,  and 
first  prize  1870,  at  the  Queens  County  Fair,  L.  I.  His  sire,  Lord  Clyde,  bred  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Crawford,  Lanarkshire,  Scotland  ; 
he  by  Crawford’s  celebrated  Clyde  winner  of  first  prize  of  the  Highland  Society,  and  was  sold  to  the  Douglass  Society. 

WILLIAM  CROZ1ER, 

Beacon  Stock  Farm,  Northport,  N.  Y. 


For  sale,  1,000,000  acres,  selected  carefully  in  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Illinois.  Descrip¬ 
tions  guaranteed  to  parties  who  can  not  examine  personally. 
Send  for  Lists  referring  to  this  advertisement.  I  have  made, 
and  still  make,  investments  for  Eastern  parties,  which  pay 
from  50  to  100  per  cent. 


Iiiaiisi-SatifoUjca*  Crfloves, 


For  Gardening,  Housework,  etc.,  etc.  A  perfect  protection 
for  the  hands,  making  them  soft,  smooth,  and  snowy  white. 
A  certain  cure  for  Salt-Rheum,  Chapped  Hands,  etc.  Ladies’ 
short,  $1.50 ;  Gauntlets,  $1.75  per  pair.  Gents’ short,  $1.75 ; 
Gauntlets,  $2.00  per  pair.  Sent  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  price, 
by  GOODYEAR’S  I.  R.  GLOVE  M’F’G  CO.,  No.  205  Broad- 
way.  New  York,  Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  Rubber  Goods. 


\V.  J.  BARNEY, 

President  National  Board  of  Real  Estate  Agents, 

1G3  Lasalle  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


TREES  and  PLANTS, 

IV o  offer  in  very  large  variety— 

Rhododendrons— the  most  beautiful  Evergreen. 
Camellia  Japonic:*,  at  low  prices. 

Lawn  Trees,  of  very  fine  form. 

Flowei-ing  Shrubs,  of  the  choicest  kinds. 

Roses,  very  fine,  by  the  100  and  1,000. 

Rare  Evergreens,  in  more  than  200  varieties. 
Arbor  Vitre.  and  other  Hedge  Plants,  by  the  1,000. 
Evergreen  Thorn,  the  best  Hedge  Plant. 

For  Catalogues,  address 

PARSONS  (&  CO.,  Flushing,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


&  <5  KIVU'S,  IODK  ! — $12  a  clay  made  selling 
Jva  our  Scissons  Shatipf.net:  and  other xvares.  Snmplc25c. 
Catalogue  free.  T.  J.  HASTINGS  &  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


I 


THE  WAKEFIELD,, 

EARTH  CLOSET, 

Is  by  all  odds  the  best  yet 
patented.  Send  to  Wakefield 
Earth  Closet  Co..  36Dey  St. 
New  York,  for  Descriptive 
pamphlet,  or  call  and  exam¬ 
ine. 


*  GET  UP  CLUBS,  AND 

GET  YOUR  OWN  VINES  FREE  ! 

Almost  any  one  will  join  his  neighbors  in  buying  a  few 
choice  vines. 

For  $5  wc  will  send  5  Martha,  5  Goethe,  5  Milder,  and  5 
Delaware,  and  1  of  each  extra  to  getter-up  of  c  lub. 

For  $10  we  will  send  5  each  of  flic  above,  also  5  Salem,  5 
Lydia,  5  Telegraph,  and  5  Lentz,  besides  1  each  of  these  8 
varieties  to  getter-up  of  Club.  The  above  will  be  sent  free 
by  mail  on  receipt  of  price.  All  first-class  plants.  For 
further  collections,  etc.,  address 

ISIDOR  BUSH  &  SON,  Bushbcrg,  Mo. 

Soc  advertisement  in  another  column, 
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Grange  Judd  &  Co.,  Publishers,  243  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 

Annual  Subscription  Terms  (always  in  advance) :  $1.30 
eacli  for  less  than  four  copies:  Four  to  nine  conies,  $1.23 
each:  Ten  to  nineteen  copies,  $1.20  each:  Twenty  copies 
and  upward,  $1  each.  Papers  are  addressed  to  each  name. 
Either  English  or  German  Edition,  at  these  prices, 

HEARTH  AND  HOME:  $3  a  year  for  less  than  four. 
Four  to  nine  copies,  $2.73  each  ;  10  or  more  copies,  $2.50  each. 

PS”  Subscribers  to  American  Agriculturist  for 
1872  are  entered  as  soon  as  received,  and  they  get  the 
balance  of  this  year  FREE.  This  applies  also  to  premium 
list  names.  Subscribers  to  Meartli  and  Home  be¬ 
gin  when  their  names  are  received,  unless  otherwise  di¬ 
rected,  and  are  entered  for  one  year  from  date  of  reception. 

For  Everybody! 


LARGE  PAY 
For  Spare  Hours, 
ForEveningWork 
For  Rainy  Days, 

for  those  Seeking  Employment 


and 


GOOD  FOR 

Farmers,  Postmasters, 


Gardeners, 

Nurserymen, 

Physicians, 

Ministers, 

Teachers, 

Ladies, 

Children, 


Merchants, 

Mechanics,, 

Lawyers, 

Students, 

Clerks, 

Conductors, 

For  ALL. 


The  Publishers  of  American  Agriculturist  and 
Hearth  and  Home  take  pleasure  in  announcing 
a  new  general  Premium  List  for  1872  superior  to 
anything  before  offered.  The  best  premiums  of 
last  year — those  that  gave  the  greatest  satisfac¬ 
tion — are  retained,  and  many  new  and  valuable 
articles  are  introduced. 

The  design  of  this  Premium  List  is  fully  explained  on 
page  368of  Amer.  A  yrwwfferfct, Oct., 1871, which  please  see. 

These  premiums  have  engaged  the  attention  of 
all  classes  in  past  years,  and  over  13,000  pci-, 
sons  have  found  pleasure  and  profit  in  them. 

They  are  all  new ,  first-class,  valuable ,  reliable  arti¬ 
cles,  Just  as  good  as  money.  The  assort¬ 
ment  is  so  large  that  every  one  will  find  some¬ 
thing  needed.  See  table  and  deseriptions  (p.  394). 

Any  person  who  chooses  may  collect  a  small  or 
large  list  of  subscribers  and  receive  the  premium. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  show  a  copy  of  the  paper, 
explaiu  its  value,  and  collect  and  forward  names. 

It  lias  been  done  largely  at  stores,  shops, 
post-offices,  etc.,  and  by  private  individuals.  By 
Co-operation,  Ministers,  Teachers,  Churches, 
Sunday  and  week-day  Scholars,  have  obtained  Me- 
lodeons,  Libraries,  Cyclopedias,  Dictionaries,  etc., 
also  Sewing  Machines,  and  the  like,  for  poor 
widows  and  others.  Many  professional  meh  have 
opened  and  made  up  good  premium  lists  at  their 
offices.  Clerks  in  stores  and  post-offices  have 
materially  increased  their  salaries  thus,  v.-liije  in¬ 
dividuals  in  all  classes  have  secured  good  things 


for  themselves  or  for  presents 
to  others,  all  without  the  use  of 
working  hours,  aud  at  no 
money  cost. 

As  a  constant  ICusiuess 
Employment,  some  persons 
canvass  all  the  time ,  receive  the 
premium  articles,  and  sell  them 
for  cash,  and  thus  secure  large 
salaries.  One  lady  has  averaged 
over  $3,000  ayear  for  years  past, 
aud  others  are  getting  large  pay 
for  their  time,  often  $5  to  $3©  a 
day.  Some  who  did  poorly  at  first 
have,  by  perseverance,  acquired 
the  art  of  canvassing,  and  become 
very  successful.  The  work  is 
honorable.  The  Journals  are  use¬ 
ful  in  every  family  in  City,  Village, 
and  Country. 

The  Arnerican  Agriculturist  is 
everywhere  known  and  approved. 
Hearth  and  Home  is  now  with¬ 
out  a  superior  iu  the  3vorld  as  a 
splendidly  illustrated  Weekly  News¬ 
paper,  for  real  value,  cheapness, 
and  adaptability  to  every  home  iu 
America.  The  papers  are  entirely 
different.  Taken  together,  they 
supply  over  $30,000  worth  of 
fine  engravings,  aud  more  good 
reading  than  can  be  found  in  fifty 
books  costing  one  Dollar  each. 

Premium  Clubs  can  be  made  up 
of  subscribers  to  either  paper,  or 
partly  of  one  and  partly  of  the 
other,  as  noted  over  the  Table.  We 
call  especial  attention  to  the  last 
column  of  figures,  showing  the 
small  number  of  names  required 
where  both  papers  are  taken,  at 
the  reduced  price  of  $4  a  year. 

You,  Reader,  can  get 
a  Premium.  YISY  I'l". 


Explanatory  Notes, 

Read  and  carefully 
Note  tlie  following  Items:  (a) 
All  subscribers  sent  by  one  person 
count,  though  from  one  or  a  dozen 

different  Post-offices.  But _ (6)  Tell 

us  with  each  name  or  list  of  names 

sent,  that  it  is  for  a  premium _ 

(c)  Send  the  names  as  fast  as  obtained, 
that  the  subscribers  may  begin  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  paper  at  once.  You  can  have 
any  time,  from  one  to  six  months,  to 
fill  up  your  list. ..  .(d)  Send  the  exact 
money  with  each  list  of  names,  so  that 
there  may  he  no  confusion  of  money 
accounts ( e )  Old  and  new  sub¬ 
scribers  all  count  in  premium  clubs, 
hut  a  portion,  at  least,  should  he  new 
names;  it  is  partly  to  get  these  that 

we  offer  premiums  to  canvassers . 

if)  Specimen  Numbers,  Cards,  and 
Show-bills  will  he  supplied  free  as 
needed  by  canvassers,  hut  they  should 
be  used  carefully  and  economically,  as 

they  are  very  costly _ (<7)  Remit 

money  in  Checks  on  New  York  Banks 
or  Bankers,  payable  to  order  of  Orange 
Judd  &  Co.,  or  send  Post-office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  these  is  obtain¬ 
able,  Register  Money  Letters,  affixing 
stamps  both  for  the  postage  and  re¬ 
gistry  ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the 
letter  in  the  presence  of  the  Post¬ 
master,  and  take  liis  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  any  of  the  above  ways 
is  at  our  risk;  otherwise  it  is  not. 


[In  the  following  table  is  given  the  price  of  each  article,  and  the  number  of 
subscribers  required  to  get  it  free,  at  Hie  regular  rates,  $1.50  and  $3.00  a  rear  for  the 
two  papers  ;  also  at  theclub  rates  of  $1  and  $2.50:  also  at  the  rates  of  $4  a  year  for 
both  papers  together.] 

N.  BS .—In  all  Premium  Clubs  for  either  paper,  TWO  copies  of  American 
Agriculturist  at  $1.50  each,  and  ONE  copy  of  Hearth  and  Home  at  $3.00,  will 
count  exactly  the  same.  So  also  two  copies  of  American  Agriculturist  at  $1 
each,  and  one  copy  of  Hearth  and  Home  at  $2.50,  will  count  exactly  the  same. 
In  this  way  Premium  Clubs  can  be  made  vp  from  the  find  and  4 th  columns' 
or  from  the  'id  and' 5th,  or  wholly  from  the  Q/h  column. 

(1)  (2)  (3) 

Table  of  Premiums  and  Terms, 


2 —  Knives  and  Forks 

3—  Knives  and  Forks 

4—  Knives  and  Forks 

5—  Carver  and  Fork. 
G— Fluted  Steel 


For  American  Agriculturist, 
and  for  HeartU  and  Home, 
for  tiie  Year  1872. 

Open  to  all — No  Competition. 

No.  Names  of  Premium  Articles. 

1— Knives  and  Forks  (Patterson  Pros.) _ .$14  00 

(do.  do.) . $18  50 

(do.  do.) . $22  00 

(do.  do.) . $23  50 

(.do.  do.) .  $5  00 

(do.  do.) .  $2  50 

7—  French.  Cook's  Knife,  Fork,  and  Steel. ...  $3  (0 

8—  Pocket  Knife  (Smith  A  Clark .  $i  50 

'A— Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.). .  $2  00 

10—  Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.) .  $>  50 

11—  ladies'  Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.)...  $2  00 

1  2—Multum.  in  Parvo  Knife  (do.) .  $3  50 

ft— Cake  Basket  (Lucius  Hurt  Man'jTg  Go.).  $12  00 

14—  Casters  and  Fruit  Basket  (do.  do.)  ..$30  00 

15—  Revolving  Butter  Cooler  (do.  do.)  ..  $8  00 

Curd  Receiver  (do.  do.)  ..  $7  00 

17— Nut-pirks  and  Crackers  (do.  do.)  ..$12  00 
14— Half  Dozen  Napkin  Rings  (do.  do.)  ..$6  00 
10—  One  Dozen  Teaspoons  (do.  do.)  ..$6  00 

20—  One  Dozen  Tablespoons  (do.  do.)  ..$12  00 

21—  One  Dozen  Table  Forks  (do.  do.)  ..$12  00 

22—  Child's  Cup  (do.  do.)  ..'$2  75 


American 

Agricul¬ 

turist. 

Number 
of  Sub¬ 
scribers 
required 


an— Gold  Pen.  Sil.  Case  (George  F.  Hau>kes),% 3  25 
'14 — Gold  Pen  and  Silver  Case  (do.  do.)  $5  00 

25  —Gold  Pen.  Handle  gold-lipped,  (do.  do.)  $6  00 
3<i— Ladies'  Gold  Pen  and  Rubber  Cose  (do.)$6  00 

27  —Ludden' 3  Patent  Revolving  Pencil .  $1  50 

28—Ludden's  Patent  Revolving  Pencil .  $3  50 

20— A  musette . $1;  00 

30—  Baby's  Chair  (L.  O.  Colvin) .  $4  00 

31—  Parlor  Ka'eidoscope .  $;  on 

32—  Moore's  Floral  Set  (Moore  Man'f'gCo.)  $1  00 

33—  Steam  Engine .  $1  on 

34  —Garden  Seeds  .tor  a  Family  (40  kinds).  $5  00 
35 —[‘lower  Seeds  for  a  Family  (IOO  kinds).  $5  00 
'AO— Garden  Seeds  &  Flower  Jsu lbs ( Selection). $2  00 

37 — Set  of  Field  Croquet .  $8  00 

38—  Sewing  Machine  (Grover  A  Baker) . $5>  00 

30— Sewing  Machine  ( Florence ) . $63  00 

iO— Sewing  Machine  (  Willcox  A  Gibbs) . $35  (10 

l  A— Bickford  Family  Knitting  Machine . $23  00 

42—  Washing  Machine  (Doty's) . $15  ?o 

43—  Clothes  Wringer  ( Best—  Universal) .  $0  00 

44 —  Blanchard  Churn .  $8  00, 

45—  Melodeon,  4-octave  ( G. A.  Prince  A  Co.’s)  $67  00 

46—  Melodeon,  5-octave  (do.  do.) . $ ] 1 2  00 

47—  Piano.  Splendid  7.oct.(Stei>nonvASons)i6.5  00 

48—  Silver  Watch  t American  Watch  Co.) _ $40  00 

40 — Ladies’  Fine  GoldWatcht  Am. Watch  Co.)$H)0  Oil 

50 —  Breech-  loading  Rocket  Rifle . $16  00 

51 — Double  Bbl.  Gun  (Cooper,  Harris  A 7/.)$30  00 

52—  Tool  Chest  (Patterson  Pros.) . $45  00 

ad— Charles  Pratt's  Astrai  Oil  (I  can,  5  Gal.)  $4  00 

54—  Barometer  (Woodruff's  Mercurial) . $10  00 

55 — Barometer  ( Woodruff's  Mercurial) . $15  00 

56 —  Buckeye  Harvester  Mower . $125  00 

57 —  Patent  Cylinder  Plow  ( R.  H.  A  lien  A  C’o.)$18  00 

58—  Collins  >(■  Co.’s  Cast  Cast-Steel  Plow . $25  00 

59—  Hand  Cultivator  and  Weeder (Comstock)  $9  00 

CtO—Cahoon's  Broadcast  Seed-Sower . $10  00 

61—  American  Submerged  Pump . . $15  00 

62 —  Pump  and  Sprinkler  (Page’s) .  $5  00 

(Mi— Family  Scales  (Fairbanks  &  Co.)... _ $14  00 

64 — Building  Blocks  (Crandall)... .  $2  00 

(Mi— Pocket  Lanterns  ( One  Dozen) .  $9  00 

66  —New  American  Cyclopaedia  (Appleton's)^ 80  00 
07—  Worcester's  Great  Illustrated  Dictionary  $10  00 

68—  Any  Rack  Volume  Agriculturist  '  '  “'  " 

69—  Any  Two  Back  Volumes 


70—  Any  Three  do.  do. 

71—  Any  Four  do.  do. 

72—  Any  Five  do.  do. 

73—  Any  Six  do.  do. 

74—  Any  S“ven  do.  do. 

75—  Any  Eight  do.  do. 

—(Each  aeld’l  Volume  at  same  rate) 

7 G— Fifteen  Vols.  XVI  to  XXX 
77— Any  Hack  Volume  Agriculturist 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


78— Any  Too  Back  Volumes 
70— Any  Three  do.  do. 

8'') — Any  Four  do.  do. 

81—  Any  Five  do.  do. 

82—  Any  Six  do.  do. 

83  —Any  Seven,  do.  do. 

84 — Any  Eight  do.  do. 

85—  Any  Nine  do.  do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


at 

$1.50 


—(Each  add’l  Volume  at  same  rate) 

86—  Fifteen  Vols.  XVI  to  XXX  ^$37  50 

87—  Farmer’s  Boy’s  Library .  $5  CO 

88—  Farmer's  Boy’s  Library .  $8  23 

89—  Farmer's  Boy's  Library . $11  25 

<M— Farmer' s  Boy's  Library . .  $13  75 

(((—Farmer’s  Boy's  Library.  .  $20  00 

92  —Any  Back  Vol.  Hearth  A  Home  (Bound).  $4  CO 
03— Any  Two  Back  Vols.  do.  do. 

—(Each  additional  Volume  at  same  rate.) 


94— /l  $1Q  Library  (Your  Choice) 


05—4  $15  Library 
O'* — A  $20  Library 
07 —A  S25  Library 

98— 4  $30  Library 

99— 4  $35  Library 

100— 4  $10  Library 

101— 4  $45  Library 

102— 4  $50  Library 

103— 4  $00  Library 

104— 4  $7  5  Library 

105— 4  SI  OO  Library 
106  ' 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do 


10  00 
15  00 
20  00 
00 
00 
;5  00 
'5  £  $40  00 
a^$45  00 
3 '3  $50  00 
§£$60  00 
kT$75  00 
^.£'100  00 
(See  Description.) 


at 

$1. 

70 

90 

110 

124 

37 

25 

30 

”22 

25 

22 

SO 

65 

140 

52 

49 

65 

45 

45 

65 

65 

2' 

30 

37 

3’ 

37 

19 
30 
37 

32 
52 
24 
24 

33 
33 
22 
52 

2-in 

275 

240 

120 

70 

54 

52 

29: 

400 

1550 

150 

350 

80 

130 

19(1 

32 

58 

75 

430 

90 

120 

54 

58 

65 

87 

70 

20 
54 

325 

58 

20 

29 

37 

47 

54 

61 

68 

74 


(4)  Or  (5) 

Hearth 

and 

Home. 

Number 
of  Sub 
scribers 
required 


at 

$3.00 

11 

14 

17 

20 

7 

3 

4 
2 
3 
3 

3 

4 
10 
22 


Or  (6) 
Both 
Papers 
together. 
Number 
of  Sub¬ 
scribers 
required, 
at 

$4.00. 


.  9 
.  11 
.  11 

.  S 
.  5 * 

.  7 
.  8 
.  8 
,  3 

5 
8 

6 
9 
25 

a 
7 
7 
4 
9 

....33 

....39 

. . .  33 
....21 
.13 

....19 

....43 
...76 
..339 
....28 
61 
14 
....2d 
. . .  .33 
6 

....IO 

...13 

....83 
....16 
...21 
...10 
...IO 
...11 
...  8 
...13 
...  4 
...IO 

:.:lu 
...  4 
...  8 
...  9 
....10 
.  ..  Jl 
...13 
...14 

...m 
a 
6 
9 
...IO 
...  14- 
...14 
...16 
...17 
..18 

..28 

..  7. 

..  9 
..11 
..15 
...17 
..6 
..9  , 

..‘io 

.14 

..18 

...81 

..25 

...28 

31 

...34 

...38 

...44 

55 

...70 


■A  Choice  of  Good  Books. 

Every  Premium  article  is  new  and  of  the  very  best  manufacture.  No 
charge  is  made  for  packing  or  boxing  any  article  iu  our  Premium  List.  The 
Premiums,  Nos.  8  to  12,  23  to  28,  34,  35,  36,  68  to  91,  and  94 
to  106  inclusive,  will  each  be  delivered  FUSEE  of  all  charges,  by  mail  or  ex¬ 
press  (at  the  Post-office  or  express  office  nearest  recipient ),  to  any  place  in  the  United 
States  or  Territories.— {No.  33  mailed  for  30  cents  extra.)  The  other  articles 
cost  the  recipient  only  the  freight  after  leaving  the  manufactory  of  each,  by  any 
conveyance  desired.  See  Bescriptions  of  Premiums  on  Next  Page, 
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Descriptions  of  Premiums. 

.(For  number  of  Subscribers  required ,  see  Table ,  page  393.) 

Nos.  1,  3,  3,  4,  5,  6.— American 
Table  Cutlery. — We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  offer  real¬ 
ly  good  articles  of  American  manufacture,  such  as  are 
competing  successfully  with  the  best  foreign  goods. 
Messrs.  Patterson  Bros.,  27  Park.  Sow, 
who  supply  us  with  these  articles,  are  also  importers  of 
English  goods.  They  recommend  these  Knives,  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Meriden  Cutlery  Co.,  as  equal  to 
any  Cutlery  in  the  market,  and  their  recommendation  is 
a  guarantee,  wherever  they  are  known.  Wo  offer  four 
"kinds  of  Knives,  and  three  sizes  of  each  kind.  No.  1 
have  Rubber  Handles,  which  are  actually  boiling-water 
proof,  so  that,  if  they  were  accidentally  to  remain  in  it 
for  several  minutes,  or  even  hours,  they  would  not  be  in¬ 
jured.  The  Blades  are  of  the  best  steel,  and  warranted. 
Dessert  size,  with  Forks,  sold  at  $14 _ For  23  subscrib¬ 

ers  at  $1.50,  or  78  at  $1,  we  will  give  either  the  medium 
size  or  the  table  size,  sold  at  $15.50.  No.  2  have 
Ivory  Handles,  are  selected  with  great  care,  have  Steel 
Blades,  and  arc  beautiful  goods.  Dessert  size,  with  Forks, 

■sold  at  $18.50 _ For  31  subscribers,  at  $1.50,  or  100  at 

$l,we  will  send  the  medium  size,  sold  at  $20.50 — For 
34  at  $1.50,  or  112  at  $1,  we  will  send  the  Table  size, 
sold  at  $22.50.  No.  3  are  made  of  Solid  Steel  and  are 
triple-plated  all  over  with  pure  silver ,  which  will  wear  for 
a  long  time,  while  the  Knife  is  actually  indestructible  by 

ordinary  use.  Dessert  size  with  Forks,  sold  at  $22 - 

For  37  subscribers  at  $1.50,  or  118  at  $1,  we  will  give  the 
medium  size,  sold  at.  $24.50. . .  .For  38  at  $1.50,  or  120  at 
$1,  we  will  send  the  Table  size,  sold  at  $25.  No.  4 
have  Steel  Blades,  triple-plated  with  silver ,  and  larger 
Ivory  Handles,  and  are  really  splendid  goods.  Dessert 

size  with  Forks,  sold  at  $25.50 _ For  42  subscribers  at 

$1.50,  or  128  at  $1,  we  will  give  the  medium  size,  sold 
at  $28. . .  .For  45  subscribers  at  $1.50,  or  143  at  $1,  we  will 
give  the  Table  size,  .sold  at  $30.50.  The  Forks,  which 
accompany  these  Premiums,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  are  made  of 
genuine  Albata,  and  warranted  double-plated  with  coin¬ 
silver.  The  Forks  with  No.  4  are  warranted  Triple- 
plated  with  coin-silver.  These  Forks  are  also  furnished  to 

us  by  Messrs.  Patterson  Bros _ The  Carving-Knife  and 

Fork  and  the  Fluted  Steel  are  made  by  T5ie  Meriden 
Cutlery  Co.,  with  the  best  Ivory,  balanced  Handles. 

No.  7.—  French  Cook’s  Knife,Fork, 
and  Steel. — This  is  a  long  (10  in.)  thin  Knife,  with 
Pat.  Rubber  Handle,  made  of  the  best  steel,  and  for  use 
rather  than  ornament ;  and  it  is  really  pleasing  to  see  how 
easily  it  slips  through  a  joint  of  beef.  The  fork  and  steel 
are  made  to  match.  It  would  save  many  wry  faces,  and 
perhaps  hard  words,  were  it  in  general  use.  Made  by 
•the  Meriden  Cutlery  Co. 

Nos.  8,  9,  lO,  1!—' B»«c!cet  Knives. 
— Here’s  for  the  Boys  and  Girls ! — These  Premiums 
are  among  the  most  pleasing  and  useful  that  we  have  ever 
offered.  Every  hoy,  and  girl  too,  wants  a  pocket  knife. 
"We  give  them  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  most  valuable 
one  for  merely  a  little  effort.  These  knives  are  made 
by  Messrs.  Smith  «fc  Clark,  BSronxville,  N. 
Y.,  whose  work  is  equal  to  any  done  in  this  country  or 
Europe.  No.  8  is  a  neat,  substantial  Knife,  with  three 
blades  and  buck-horn  handle.  No.  9  is  a  still  finer 
article,  with  four  blades  and  buck-horn  handle.  No.  10 
is  an  elegant  Knife,  with  four  blades  and  shell  handle. 
No.  11  is  a  Lady’s  Pocket  Knife,  a  beautiful  article,  with 
four  blades  and  shell  handle. 

No.  1*3. — iUultum  in  Parvo  Pocket 
Knife. — This  is  a  most  attractive  as  well  as  useful  Pre¬ 
mium.  It  comprises,  in  one  knife-handle,  a  large  and  a 
small  blade,  a  screw-driver,  a  saw,  a  strong  hook,  a  nut¬ 
cracker,  a  brad-awl,  a  gimlet,  a  corkscrew,  a  pointer,  a 
slim  punch,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  it  can  he  used  for 
various  other  purposes  which  will  at  once  suggest  them¬ 
selves  to  any  smart  boy  or  man.  The  knives  will  he 
sent  anywhere  in  our  country,  post-paid. 

No.  IS.  —  Cake  ISasKct. — A  new  pat¬ 
tern,  oval-shaped,  nicely  chased — a  very  taking,  useful,  and 
beautiful  table  ornament.  This,  with  other  articles  that 
follow,  is  made  by  the  Lucius  Hart  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.,  of  Now.  4  and  6  Burling  Slip,  New 
York  City,  and  is  warranted  by  them  to  he  of  the 
best  triple  plate.  Mr.  nart,  “the  veteran  Sunday-school 
man,”  was  engaged  in  the  same  place  and  business  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  We  have  known  him  and 
his  work  for  many  years,  and  have  taken  pleasure  in  com¬ 
mending  and  guaranteeing  its  value  to  be  as  represented. 
We  believe  the  Company  which  bears  his  name  is  fully 
■sustaining  his  reputation.  The  amount  of  silver  upon 
plated  ware  depends  wholly  upon  the  will  and  integrity 
of  the  manufacturer.  We  could  give  nearly  as  good-foo/e- 
ing  plated  ware  for  less  than  half  the  money. 

No.  14. — ©asters  and  Fruit  or  CtiUce 
Basket  Combined. — This  is  a  new  pattern,  both 
novel  and  beautiful.  It  can  be  used  as  large,  showy 
■Casters,  with  six  cut-glass  bottles,  or  be  instantly  changed 


into  complete  Casters,  witli  Call-Bell,  and  a  separate 
Cake  or  Fruit  Basket,  with  a  colored  glass  dish  inside. 
Every  one  receiving  it  will  he  delighted.  It  is  from  the 
same  makers  and  of  equally  good  quality  as  the  preceding. 

No.  15. — Revolving1  ISntler  Cooler. 
— This  is  a  really  good  and  useful  article;  It-  is  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  a  very  little  ice  in  the  holder  under  the  plate 
will  keep  butter  cool  and  'fresh  for  a  long  time  on  the 
table,  even  in  the  hottest  weather.  The  cover  revolves 
underneath  the  plate  for  use,  and  over  for  protection. 
The  whole  is  in  four  pieces,  which  can  all  he  taken 
apart  for  washing.  From  same  house  as  No.  13. 

No.  1®.— Card.  Receiver.  —  Tins  is  a 
beautiful  ornament,  as  well  as  a  useful  article.  It  is  finely 
chased  and  gilt-lined,  and,  like  the  three  preceding,  is 
from  the  E.ucius  Hart  Manufacturing  Co. 

No.  U7.— Nut  RIclcs  niul  Crackers. 
— Here  are  twelve  nut-picks,  elegantly  chased,  of  medal¬ 
lion  pattern,  with  two  handsome  nut-crackers,  in  a  mo¬ 
rocco-covered  case.  From  the  same  house  as  No.  13. 

No.  48.  — Half  -  Bozen  Napkin 
Bangs. — These  rings  are  beautifully  chased,  and  in  a 
morocco-covered  case.  From  the  same  house  as  No.  13. 

No.  10. — ©ne  ®ozcei  Teaspoons. — 
No.  @0. — One  Iloxesi  Talile-Spooais. — 
These  are  “figured  tips,”  Olive-leaf  Pattern,  all  of  the 
same  metal,  plating,  etc.,  and  from  the  same  makers  as 
No.  13.  They  are  far  cheaper  than  anything  we  have 
found  at  half  the  price,  and  well  worth  working  for. 

No.  31. — ©aie  l>oa5eii  Table-Forks. 
—The  same  description  and  remarks  apply  to  these  as  to 
No.  20.  We  select  as  premiums  only  such  articles  as  we 
can  warrant  in  quality  and  price.  All  these  articles  come 
from  the  Lucius  Hart  Manufacturing  Co. 

No.  33. — Clai Ill’s  ©aip.— A  beautiful  gift 
for  the  little  one-year-old.  It  is  made  by  the  Lucius 
Hart  Manufacturing  Co.  Triple-plated  on  the 
outside  and  gilded  on  the  inside.  It  never  breaks,  and 
will  last  for  many  years — indeed,  be  a  life  keepsake. 

Nos.  33,  34,  25. — IPesas  s  with  ever- 
pointed  Pencils,  in  extension ,  coin-silver  cases. — Premium 
No.  23  contains  the  best  No.  4  Gold  Pen  ;  and  No.  24  the 
best  No.  6  Gold  Pen,  which  is  the  same  style,  but  larger. 
No.  25  contains  No.  7  Gold  Pen,  in  Gold-tipped  Ebony 
Holder.  Each  pen  will  be  sent  in  a  neat  leather  case  by 
mail,  post-paid.  These  pens  are  made  by  Geo.  F. 
Hawltes,  No.  64  Nassau  St.,  and  have  obtained 
an  excellent  reputation.  We  have  known  the  maker 
and  his  goods  for  many  years,  and  can  recommend  them. 

No.  3®. — Ladies’  Tine  ©old.  S*csi, 
in  Rubber  Case,  Gold  Mounted,  with  Screw  Extension, 
and  Gold  Ever-pointed  Pencil.  A  beautiful  present  for  a 
lady  teacher  or  friend.  Same  makers  as  above. 

Nos.  37,  38.  —  Saidden’s  1*  a/tent 

Magic  Kevolvlng  Pencil. — This  is  a  beautiful 
Pocket  Pencil,  which  is  extended  or  closed  by  pulling  or 
pressing  the  head.  They  are  made  with  great  care,  and 
every  Pencil  warranted  to  work  perfectly.  They  are  gold- 
plated,  and  will  last  for  years.  We  offer  two  patterns, 
one  for  ladies,  with  ring  for  chain,  at  $1  .50  each,  and  one 
of  heavier  and  firmer  plate,  at  $3.50.  They  are  made  by 
Ludden’s  Gold  P.  and  IP.  C.  Co.,  Win.  A. 
LucUlen,  Agent,  195  Broadway,  who  has  been 
in  the  business  thirty  years. 

No.  20. — Amnsctte. — We  believe  in  home 
entertainment  for  both  young  and  old  people.  Ourobser- 
vation  is,  that  the  increase  of  entertaining  home  games 
is  already  doing  much  to  keep  not  only  the  boys  but  their 
fathers  away  from  drinking  and  gambling  rooms,  and 
other  places  of  evening  resort  not  conducive  to  good 
morals.  This  premium,  the  “  Amusctte,”  as  it  is  called, 
will  afford  interest  to  the  older  as  well  as  the  younger 
members  of  the  family,  male  and  female.  It  only  needs 
a  smooth  table  of  any  kind  covered  with  a  cloth.  The 
play  with  the  balls  will  develop  much  of  ingenuity  and 
skill,  and  give  a  capital  study  of  the  laws  of  motion,  force, 
etc.  The  price  has  been  reduced  from  $10  to  $6,  and  our 
premium  will  place  it  in  the  power  of  very  many  to  se¬ 
cure  tliis  additional  source  of  home  amusements.  The 
Amusette  is  supplied  by  E.  I.  Horsman,  100 
William  Street,  N.  V.,  who  will  send  any  desired 
circulars  giving  information.  It.  packs  in  small  space  and 
can  he  safely  sent  anywhere  by  express  at  small  cost. 

No.  30. — RnBiy's  Oiair. — This  beautiful 
Premium  will  delight  mothers  and  babies  everywhere. 
It  is  a  chair,  in  combination  with  a  limited  spring,  sus¬ 
pended  from  a  hook  in  the  ceiling  of  a  room.  It  gives  a 
young  child  such  a  variety  of  amusement,  such  varied 
and  healthful  exercise,  allowing  free  motion  and  action 


for  limb  and  muscle,  that  it  becomes  almost  an  indispen¬ 
sable  article  to  the  nursery.  It  is  made  of  black  walnut, 
nicely  finished,  upholstered  in  green,  blue,  or  red,  with 
cords  to  match,  and  sold,  with  the  hook,  for  $4.  L.  O. 
Colvin,  94  Waverley  Place,  Newark,  N.  J. 

No.  31.  —  Parlor  Kaleidoscope.— 

A  most  pleasing  article — one  which  can  not  fail  to  delight 
all  who  receive  it.  The  Kaleidoscope  is  handsomely  fin¬ 
ished,  with  brass  object-box,  mounted  on  a  neat  black- 
walnut  stand.  The  changes  and  combinations  of  colors 
which  may  he  seen  are  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  almost 
numberless.  The  younger  members  of  the  family,  espe¬ 
cially,  will  find  great  entertainment  in  this  elegant  pre¬ 
mium,  which  a  little  effort  will  secure  for  them. 

No.  33. — Moore’s  Floral  Set. — This 
is  a  beautiful  Premium — a  complete  set  of  Ladies’  or 
Ciiildren’s  Garden  Tools  for  the  cultivation  of 
flowers,  consisting  of  a  Floral  Hoe,  Spade,  Fork,  and  Rake. 
They  are  made  of  the  best  steel  and  iron,  with  finely  pol¬ 
ished  hard-wood  handles,  light,  durable,  and  Highly  finish¬ 
ed,  and  each  set  inclosed  in  a  box.  They  will  be  found 
very  convenient  in  the  garden  and  greenhouse,  and  are 
pleasing  toys  for  the  little  folks.  Made  by  the  Moore 
Manufacturing  Company,  Kensington,  Ct. 

No.  33. — Steawi-Rmg'aBie.  —  This  is  a 
veritable  steam-engine ;  one  that  will  GO";  and  a  capital, 
intensely  interesting,  and  instructive  article  for  boys, 
and  grown-up  people  too.  Our  eleven-year-old  hoy  ran 
his  engine  an  average  of  an  hour  or  more  a  day  for  six 
months ;  he  has  exhibited  it  in  motion  to  many  of  his  play¬ 
mates  ;  lias  hitched  on  various  toy  machinery,  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  go  just  as  well  as  when  first  started. 

No.  34. —  Cr»i**teM.  Seeds. — A  valuable 
selection  of  49  varieties  of  the  best  seeds  fora  family 
garden,  each  parcel  large  enough  for  a  garden  of  ordinary 
size.  This  premium  and  the  next  two  are  put  up  forusby 
Messrs.  If.  K„  Bliss  &  Sons,  Seed  &  Horticultural 
Warehouse,  33  Park  Place  and  20  Murray  St., 
whose  seed  establishment  is  well  known  as  one  of  the 
best  in  the  country.  This  premium  will  he  of  great  value 
and  convenience  to  many,  as  we  send  the  seeds  post-paid. 

No.  35. — Flower  Seeds. — Like  No.  34 
this  is  a  valuable  premium.  It  consists  of  1 OO  different 
kinds  of  beautiful  flower  seeds,  all  in  separate  papers, 
and  includes  the  finer  common  varieties,  and  many  of 
the  newer  and  rarer  kinds  that  are  costly.  Delivered  free. 

No.  3®. — A cry  Choice  Garden  Seeds 
and  Flower  Bulbs. — We  have  taken  special  pains 
to  have  prepared  by  Messrs.  El.  E£.  Biiss  &  Sons  a 
list  of  seeds  and  bulbs  of  the  very  choicest  hinds,  and  the 
most  useful  varieties.  Though  some  are  rare  (and  costly), 
all  have  been  tested  and  found  excellent,  nere  is  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  obtain  a  valuable  assortment  of  seeds,  as  this 
premium  allows  you  to  select  from  the  list  below  any 
that  may  be  desired,  to  the  amount  of  two  dollars. 
If  more  is  wanted,  it  of  course  is  only  needful  to  secure 
two  or  more  of  the  premiums,  and  select  seeds  according¬ 
ly.  All  delivered  free :  1  Pkt.  Early  Wyman  Cabbage,  25c. ; 
Dioscorea  Batatas,  or  Chinese  Potato,  per  doz.  hulblets, 
23c.;  Moore’s  Early  Concord  Corn,  pkt.,  25c.;  Laxton’s 
Alpha  Peas,  pkt.,  25c.;  Trophy  Tomato,  14  oz.  pkt.,  50c.; 
14.  oz.  Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbage,  50c.;  14  oz.  Im¬ 
proved  American  Savoy,  do.,  25c.;  H  oz.  Improved  Bruns¬ 
wick,  do.,  25c.;  14  oz.  Premium  FlatDutch,  do.,  25c.;  14  oz. 
Improved  Red  Dutch,  do.,  for  pickling,  25c.;  54  lb.  Bliss’ 
Improved  Long  Orange  Carrot,  50c.;  1  pkt.  Perpetual 
Spinach  Beet,  25c.;  1  pkt.  Boston  Market  Celery,  25c.;  2 
oz.  Dewing’s  Improved  Early  Turnip  Beet,  25c.;  1  pint 
McLean’s  Little  Gem  Peas,  30c.;  1  pkt.  New  Black  Pekin 
Egg-Plant,  25c.;  1  pint  Carter’s  First  Crop  Peas,  30c.;  1 
pint  Crosby’s  Extra  Early  Sugar  Corn,  25c.;  1  pkt.  (ten 
seeds)  General  Grant  Cucumber,  25c.;  1  oz.  Boston 
Market  Tomato,  50c.;  1  pkt.  Bayard  Taylor’s  Watermelon, 
25c.;  1  pkt.  Conover’s  Colossal  Asparagus,  25c.;  1  pint 
New  Dwarf  Wax  Beans,  50c.;  1  pkt.  New  Egyptian  Blood 
Turnip  Beet,  23c.;  1  pkt.  Early  White  Erfurt  Cauliflower, 
25c. ;  1  pkt.  Early  Simpson  Lettuce,  25c.;  1  pkt.  New 
Garnishing  Kale,  25c.;  1  pkt.  Latakia  Tobacco,  25c.;  2oz. 
Conn.  Seed  Leaf  Tobacco,  50c.;  1  pkt.  Early  Paris  Cauli¬ 
flower,  25c.;  1  oz.  Finest  Cucumber  Seed,  for  pickling, 
25c.;  1  pkt.  Early  Rose  Potato  Seed  (from  balls),  25c.;  2 
oz.  Genuine  Hubbard  Squash.  50c.;  2  oz.  True  Boston 
Marrow,  do.,  50c.;  2  oz.  Turban,  do.,  50c.;  1  Lilium  aura- 
turn,  or  New  Gold-banded  Lily,  from  Japan,  50c.;  1  Lili¬ 
um  lancifolium  rubrutn,  Japan  Lily,  red,  40c.;  1  Lilium. 
iancifolium  album,  Japan  Lily,  white,  40c.;  1  doz.  Gladi¬ 
oluses,  fine  mixed  varieties,  $1.50  ;  1  doz.  Mexican  Tiger 
Flowers,  $1.25 ;  1  doz.  Tuberoses,  Double  Italian,  best, 
$2.00;  1  doz.  Hyacinths,  double  and  single,  in  three 
colors,  rod,  blue,  and  white  (for  fall  planting),  $1.50  ;  4 
doz.  Tulips,  double  and  single,  early  and  late  (for  fall 
planting), $2.00  ;  100  Crocuses,  fine  varieties  (for  fall), $1.00. 

No.  37. — Set,  of  Field  Croquet. — The 
game  of  Croquet  is  so  pleasing,  and  has  become  so  pop  - 
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ular,  that  we  believe  many  will  be  glad  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  this  new  and  beau¬ 
tiful  Premium  upon  terms  as  easy  as  we  propose. 

Nos.  38,  39,  40. — Sewisig-  Maclaines. 

— “A  good  Sewing  Machine  lightens  the  labor  and  pro¬ 
motes  the  health  and  happiness  of  those  at  home.”  We 
ofl'era  choice  of  three  of  the  best  of  the  leading  machines, 
all  of  which  have  been  thoroughly  tested  in  our  own  fam¬ 
ilies,  and  give  entire  satisfaction.  While  all  are  valuable, 
each  has  some  excellence  peculiar  to  itself.  TheGrovcr 
Sc  Baker  Machine  is  remarkable  for  the  elasticity  of  its 
stitch ,  which  is  at  the  same  time  very  firm  and  durable. 
The  structure  of  the  seam  is  such  that,  though  it  be  cut 
or  broken  at  intervals  of  only  a  few  stitches,  it  will  nei¬ 
ther  open,  run,  nor  ravel.  It  sews  directly  from  two  spools, 

without  rewinding . The  Florence  Machine  makes 

different  stitches,  each  being  alike  on  both  sides  of 
the  fabric.  One  of  its  special  advantages  is  that  it  has 
the  reversible  feed  motion ,  which  enables  the  operator,  by 
simply  turning  a  thumb-screw,  to  have  the  work  run 
either  to  the  right  or  left,  to  stay  any  part  of  the  seam,  or 
fasten  the  ends  of  seams  without  turning  the  fabric.  The 
Willcox  &  Gibbs  Machine  excels  in  the  exceeding 
simplicity  of  its  construction.  Very  little  instruction  and 
ingenuity  are  required  to  understand  the  few  parts  of 
which  it  is  composed,  -and  their  use ;  and  there  is  no  ex¬ 
cuse  for  getting  it  out  of  order,  until  the  parts  are  fairly 
■worn  out.  One  of  its  strongest  recommendations  is  the 
ease  with  which  it  is  worked ,  taxing  the  strength  of  the 
operator  less  than  other  machines.  All  these  machines 
have  constantly  increasing  sales,  showing  the  public  esti¬ 
mate  of  their  value.  Either  of  them  will  prove  a  great 
treasure  in  any  household — worth  more  than  $500.  The 
$500,  at  7  per  cent  interest,  would  yield,  less  taxes,  about 
$32.  Most  families  require  at  least  four  months  of  steady 
hand-sewing  a  year,  costing,  if  all  hired,  not  less  than 
$24  a  month,  board  included,  or  $00  a  year.  With  a 
Sewing  Machine,  a  woman  can  sew  more  in  one  month 
.than  in  four  months  by  hand.  Here  is  a  clear  saving  of 
$72.  But  far  above  this — the  everlasting  “  Stitch,  stitch, 
stitch,”  the  bending  over  the  work,  and  the  loss  of  sleep, 
have  brought  tens  of  thousands  to  early  graves.  We  say 
to  every  man,  get  your  wife  a  Sewing  Machine,  even  if 
you  have  to  sell  a  favorite  horse  or  an  acre  or  two  of 
land — get  the  Sewing  Maihinc  any  way.  If  you  can  get 
one  through  our  premium-list — well ;  but  get  the  machine. 
— No  charge  for  boxing  the  machines.  They  go  safely  as 
freight.  Send  for  circulars,  giving  full  instructions,  to 
Grover  <fe  Baker  Mf’g  Co.,  495  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Florence  Sewing  M’nc  Co.,  505  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
•Willcox  Sc  Gibbs  JIf>g  Co.,  508  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

No.  41. — Bickford  Family  Knit¬ 
ting  Machine. — This  is  a  practical  and  efficient 
machine,  simple  in  construction,  works  very  easily, 
makes  scarcely  any  noise,  occupies  but  little  space,  can 
be  attached  to  any  common  table,  and  be  removed  in¬ 
stantly  by  simply  turning  a  thumb-screw.  It  can  be 
worked  by  any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence,  after  a 
careful  perusal  of  the  accompanying  book  of  instructions 
and  a  little  patient  practice.  A  great  variety  of  articles 
have  been  made  with  this  machine,  and  it  is  capable  of 
producing  many  more  and  different  kinds.  A  complete 
stocking,  heel,  toe,  and  all,  can  be  knit  in  ten  minutes  by 
a  skillful  operator,  and  socks,  sacks,  hoods,  skirts,  mit¬ 
tens,  undergarments,  etc.,  in  remarkably  quick  time. 
Send  for  circular  to  Dana  Bickford,  General 
Agent,  689  Broadway,  New  York.  For  52 
subscribers  at  $1.50,  or  162  at  $1.00,  we  will  send  the  ma¬ 
chine  with  black  walnut  table,  price  $33. 

No.  43. — Bsty’s  Improved  Clothes 
Washer,  wiin.  the  Metropolitan  Balance  Weight.  Over 
sixty  thousand  families  in  the  United  States  are  now 
using  the  Doty  Washing  Machine,  and  we  believe  the 
improved  machine  has  no  superior.  The  “help”  use  it 
and  like  it.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars  to  K.  C. 
Browning,  32  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York, 
or  to  Metropolitan  Washing  Machine  Co., 
Middlefield,  Ct.  It  goes  cheaply  by  freight  or  Ex. 

No.  43.— Universal  Clotlies  Wring¬ 
er. — A  very  useful,  time-saving,  strength-saving,  clothes- 
saving  implement,  that  should  he  in  every  family.  The 
wringing  of  clothes  by  hand  is  hard  upon  the  hands, 
arms,  and  ohest,  and  the  twisting  stretches  and  hr?' its 
the  fibers  with  lever  power.  With  the  Wringing  .  n- 
chine,  the  garments  are  passed  rapidly  between  eia.  .s 
rollers,  which  press  the  water  out  better  than  hand  wr! 
ing,  and.  as  fast  as  one  can  pick  up  the  articles. 
We  have  given  thousands  of  these  premiums,  with  aim  os': 
universal  satisfaction.  They  are  made  by  the  Metro-’ 
politan  Washing  Machine  Co.,  Middlefield,  Ct. 

No.  44. — Blanchard  Churn.  —  The 

manufacturers  of  this  churn  have  been  engaged  (father  and 
sons)  in  the  making  of  churns  for  over  fifty  years  1  They 
have  devoted  niuch  time  to  the  scientific  investigation  of 
the  chemical  process  of  butter-making,  and  developing 
the  best  means  for  aiding  it.  They  believe  they  have  suc¬ 
ceeded, and  now  offer  “  The  Blanchard  Churn  ”  as  in  every 


respect  the  best  one  ever  made.  It  is  not  a  new  thing, 
as  over  thirty  thousand  are  now  in  actual  and  successful 
operation.  It  has  no  cog-wheels  or  gearing  of  any  kind. 
It  brings  the  butter  as  quickly  as  it  ought  to  come.  It 
works  the  butter  free  from  butter-milk  in  the  churn,  with¬ 
out  any  change  of  dasher,  quicker  and  better  than  it  can 
he  done  by  hand.  It  works  in  the  salt  in  the  same  way. 
These  churns  are  manufactured  by  Porter  Blanchard’s 
Sons,  and  arc  supplied  to  us  by  IS.  H.  Allen  &  Co., 
189  Water  st.,  New  York.  The  churn  in  the 
list  is  No.  5,  for  about  8  galls,  of  cream.  For  15  subs,  at 
$1.50,  or  45  at  $1,  we  will  give  No.  3,  for  2  galls,  cream, 
price  $6;  and  for  18  subs,  at  $1  50, or  58  at  $1,  we  will 
give  No.  7,  for  IS  galls,  cream,  price  $10. 

Nos.  45,  4®. —  Melodeoins. —  These  are 
excellent  and  desirable  instruments,  for  the  Home  Circle , 
for  small  Churches,  for  Sunday-schools,  for  Day  Schools, 
Academies,  etc.  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music  in  a  school 
has  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  pupils.  We  have  seen 
the  whole  tone  and  character  of  a  school  improved  by  in¬ 
troducing  a  Melodeon. — Set  the  pupils  to  work  and  they 
will  raise  a  club  of  subscribers  for  this  premium.  We 
offer  the  Melodeons  made  by  Messrs.  Geo.  A.  Prince 
Sc  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for  we  know  them  to  be 
good.  A  large  one  in  our  own  Sunday-school  room  has 
been  in  use  for  twelve  years,  and  is  to-day  just  as  good  as 
when  first  purchased,  though  used  from  time  to  time  by 

a  large  number  of  persons. - Several  clergymen  have 

obtained  this  premium  for  themselves,  their  Churches,  or 
Sunday-school  rooms.  The  clnbs  of  subscribers  were 

quickly  raised  among  the  members  of  their  parishes. - 

Many  others  cau  get  a  Melodeon  for  their  home  use. 
Send  a  postage-stamp  to  the  makers  and  get  their  illus¬ 
trated  descriptive  circular.  These  Melodeons  will  be 
shipped  direct  from  the  manufactory  at  Buffalo.  They  can 
go  safely  as  freight  or  by  express.  If  an  Organ  should  be 
wanted  instead  of  a  Melodeon,  we  can  supply  it  for  an  in¬ 
creased  number  of  subscribers  in  proportion  to  the  value. 

N<>.  4?. — Steitnvay  0®iaaio. — Seven  Oc¬ 
tave  Rosewood  Case,  Solid  Rosewood  Desk,  Large 
Front,  Round  Corners  ;  Overstrung  Base,  Full  Iron 
Frame,  Patent  Agraffe  Treble,  Carved  Legs,  and 
Carved  Lyre. — This  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  Pre¬ 
miums  ever  offered  ;  regular  and  only  price  §625.  That 
this  magnificent  instrument  comes  from  the  celebrated 
establishment  of  Messrs.  Steinway  Sc  Sons,  Nos. 
199  &  i  11  fi  East  2  4th  St.,  is  enough  to  say  ;  but  it 
is  due  to  these  enterprising  manufacturers  to  state  that, 
while  their  pianos  have  repeatedly  received  the  First 
Premiums,  by  the  award  of  the  most  competent  judges 
the  world  can  produce,  at  the  Universal  Exposition,  ill 
Paris,  they  received  the  First  Grand  Gold  Medal  for 
American  Pianos  in  all  three  styles  exhibited,  viz.  : 
Grand,  Square,  and  Upright.  The  following  official  cer¬ 
tificate  was  signed  by  the  President  and  the  five  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  International  Jury:  “ Paris,  July  20th,  1S67. 
I  certify  that  the  First  Gold  Medal  for  American  Pianos 
has  been  unanimously  awarded  to  Messrs.  Steimvay  by 
the  Jury  of  the  International  Exhibition.  First  on  the 
List  in  Class  X.”  The  Society  of  Fine  Arts  in  Paris 
unanimously  awarded  Steinway  &  Sons  their  only  annual 
Testimonial  Medal  for  1867.  The  President  of  the  Mu¬ 
sical  Department  of  that  Society  reports:  “The  pianos 
of  Messrs.  Steinway  appear  to  me,  as  well  as  to  all  the 
artists  who  have  tried  them,  superior  to  nil  that  have 
been  made  to  this  day  in  the  entire  world.”  The  best 
judges  in  America  say  the  same.  We  also  speak  from 
personal  knowledge,  as  each  of  our  partners  has  one  at 
homo  and  desires  no  better.  This  splendid  premium 
may  be  secured  by  many  persons.  Only  520  subscribers 
are  required  to  do  it.  Several  have  obtained  this  pre¬ 
mium  during  the  last  year.  It  will  pay  for  even  a  year’s 
labor.  Classes  of  young  ladies  at  school  might  unite 
in  canvassing,  and  obtain  a  present  for  a  Teacher,  or  a 
Piano  for  their  school-room.  We  shall  be  glad  to  give  this 
premium  to  a  large  number.  Send  to  Messrs.  Stein- 
way  Sc  Sons  for  a.  free  circular  describing  it. 

No.  48. — A  Good  "Watch. — The-Watches 
made  by  the  American  Watch  €o.,  Waltham, 

Mass.,  have  peculiarities  of  excellence  which  place 
them  above  all  foreign  rivalry.  The  substitution  of 
machinery  for  hand  labor  has  been  followed  not  only 
by  greater  simplicity,  but  by  a  precision  in  detail, 
and  accuracy  and  uniformity  in  their  time-keeping 
qualities,  whicli  by  the  old  method  of  manufacture  are 
nnattainable.  A  smoothness  and  certainty  of  movement 
are  secured  which  proceed  from  the  perfect  adaptation  of 
every  piece  to  its  place.  The  extent  of  the  Waltham 
establishment,  the  combination  of  skilled  labor,  with  ma¬ 
chinery  perfect  and  ample,  enable  them  to  offer  watches 
at  lower  rates  than  any  other  manufacturers.  Their 
annual  manufacture  is  said  to  he  double  that  of  all  other 
makers  in  this  country  combined,  and  much  larger  than 
the  entire  manufacture  of  England.  The  mechanical  im¬ 
provements  and  valuable  inventions  of  the  last  fifteen 
years,  whether  home  or  foreign  in  their  origin,  have  been 
brought  to  their  aid,  and  the  presence  of  over  400,000 
Waltham  Watches  in  the  pockets  of  the  people,  is  the 
best  proof  of  the  public  approval.  Wc  offer  a  Silver  watch. 


jeweled,  with  chronometer  balance,  warranted  by  this 
Company  as  made  of  the  beet  materials  in  the  best  maimer, 
and  in  pure  coin-silver  “ hunting”  case ;  weight  3  oz. 
This  watch  we  offer  as  one  of  our  Premiums,  with  the  full¬ 
est  confidence.  Upon  the  movement  of  each  of  these 
watches  will  be  engraved,  “American  Agriculturist. 
Made  by  the  American  Watch  Co.,  Waltham,  Mass.” 

No.  4®. — Uadlies’  Fine  CjJolkl  Watch. 

—This  elegant  Premium  will  delight  our  friends  who 
may  receive  it.  Our  arrangement  with  the  American 
Watch  Co.  (see  No.  40  above)  includes  these  beautiful 
gold  watches.  They  are  full-jeweled,  in  lS-carat  “  hunt¬ 
ing”  cases,  warranted  to  be  made  of  the  best  materials, 
and  possessing  every  requisite  for  a  reliable  Time-Keep¬ 
er.  Upon  the  movement  of  each  Prenjium  Watch  will 
be  engraved  “Am.  Agriculturist.  Made  by  the 
Am.  Watch  Co.,  Waltham,  Mass.” 

No.  5®. — III•eecla-losll«lii»Bg•  Pocket 
Rifle. — This  remarkable  little  fire-arm  weighs  only 
eleven  ounces,  yet  shoots  with  great  accuracy  and 
power  from  30  to  100  yards,  or  more,  and  can  be  loaded 
and  fired  five  times  a  minute.  It  can  he  carried  in  a  side 
pocket,  and  is  accompanied  by  an  extension  breech, 
so  that  it  may  be  used  either  as  a  pistol  or  rifle.  It  is 
put  up  in  a  neat  mahogany  case,  with  250  rounds  of  am¬ 
munition.  The  manufacturers  are  Messrs.  JT.  Stevens 
Sc  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  and  the  rifles  are 
sold  at  retail  by  Messrs.  Cooper,  Harris  &  Hodgkins, 
No.  177  Broadway’.  [E8T”  Without  the  mahogany  case, 
we  will  give  the  weapon,  all  complete,  with  100  cart¬ 
ridges,  packed  in  a  pasteboard  box,  on  receipt  of  18 
subscribers,  at  $1.50  each.  For  a  full  description  see 
American  Agriculturist  for  Jan.  1869,  page  32. 

No.  51.— 01>osal»ile-I£ai*rcI  Citstn ;  or 

Fowling  Piece.- — These  guns  are  the  genuine  London 
“  Twist”  barrel,  Patent  Breecli,  Bar  Lock,  ebony  ram¬ 
rod,  and  in  all  respects  desirable.  Their  caliber  and 
length  of  barrel  vary,  and  may  be  ordered  to  suit  the 
kind  of  shooting  to  he  done.  They  are  furnished  for  this 
Premium  by  Messrs.  Cooper,  E 3 arris  &  Hodg¬ 
kins,  1177  Broadway,  well  known  as  one  of  the 
most  reliable  and  best  houses  in  their  line  of  business, 
and  they  highly  recommend  this  particular  gun,  ancl 
guarantee  it  in  every  respect.  It  is  from  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  favorably  known  English  manufacturers. 
The  price  is  not  put  on  in  fancy  carving  and  plating  for 
show,  hut  in  the  gun  itself.  This  Premium  includes  Gun, 
Powder-Flask,  Shot-Pouch,  and  Wad-Cutter. 

No.  52. — CBocst  of  CJoo«l  'Fools. — IVe 

continue  through  the  special  favor  of  Messrs.  Fatter- 
son  Brothers,  of  27  Park  Row,  the  oiler  of 
chests  of  the  very  first  quality  of  tools ,  of  kinds  and  prices 
named  below.  Similar  tools  could  he  purchased  for 
half  the  money,  but  these  are  all  A  No.  1,  for  practical 
use,  and  worth  a  dozen  common  articles.  For  this  we 
have  the  guarantee  of  Messrs.  Patterson,  which  is  amply 
sufficient,  for  us,  and  for  all  who  know  them.  Any  of 
these  tools  may  he  ordered  of  them.  We  make  up  only 
a  single  premium,  which  contains  a  full  assortment  for  all 
common  purposes.  The  tools  are  of  regular  size,  and  but 
few  additions  would  be  required  for  a  Journeyman  Car¬ 
penter.  The  assortment  we  offer  is  as  follows  :  1  Tool 
Chest,  $8;  1  Jack  Plane,  $1.75;  1  Smooth  Plane,  $1.50; 
1  Fore  Plane,  $2.25  ;  I  Handsaw,  22  in.,  $1.75;  1  Com¬ 
pass  Saw,  10  in.,  50c. ;  Compass,  6  in.,  37c.  ;  1  Adz-eye 
Hammer,  No.  4,  $1.25;  1  natchet,  No.  2,  90c.  ;  1  Draw 
Knife,  7  in.,  $1.12;  1  Try  Square,  6  in.,  70c.;  1  Bevel, 
8  in.,  75c. ;  1  Chalk  Lino  and  Spool,  30c.;  1  Mallet,  30c.; 
1  Pair  of  Pliers  (steel),  5  in.,  60c.;  1  Pair  of  Calipers,  4 
in.,  36c.;  1  Brace,  No.  2,  $2.25;  1  Anger  hit,  ea.  %  in.,  30c., 
y2  in.,  32c.;  %  in.,  45c.;  1  in. ,60c.;  1  Center  bit,  ea.  y2  in., 
21c.;  94  in.,  23c.;  1  in.,  25c.;  1)4  in.,  35c.;  1)4  in.,  40c.; 
6  Gimlet  bits,  assorted,  90c.;  3  Gimlet  bits,  assorted,  33c.; 
1  Screw-driver  bit,  25c.;  1  Flat  Countersink,  25c.;  Rose 
do.,  25c.;  Snail  do.,  25c.;  1  Octagon  Reamer,  30c.;  1  Taper 
bit,  30c.;  1  Screwdriver  in  Handle,  ea.  3  in.,  30c.;  Gin., 
50c.;  1  Gouge  in  Handle,  ca.  )4  in.,  50c.;  1  in.,  70c.;  'X 
Chisel  in  Handle,  ea.  )4  in.,  30c.;  y2  in.,  35c.;  %  in., 40c.; 
1  in.,  50c.;  1)4  in.,  60c.;  1  Framing  Chisel,  ea.  54  in., 
$1 ;  1  in.,  $1.10;  1)4  in.,  $1.20;  1  Auger,  ca.  94  in.,  70c.; 
1  in.,  80c.;  1)4  in.,  90c.;  1  SeiBrad-awls  in  Handles,  $1  35  ; 
1  Rule,  2  feet,  25c.;  1  Saw  File,  ea.  4  in.,  14c.;  5  in.,  17c.; 
1  Flat  File,  8  in.,  30c.;  1  Wood  Rasp,  50c.;  1  Soldering 
Copper,  60c. ;  Solder,  Nails,  etc.,  $1.25=$45. 

No.  53.-€liarles  Pratt’s  Astral 

Oil  supplies  a  great  Public  Want  for  a  Safe,  Reliable, 
Illuminating  Oil.  It  is  manufactured  by  him  and  packed 
only  in  the  Guarantee  Patent  Cans,  expressly  for  Family 
Use.  It  has  more  body,  and  an  equal  quantity  will  burn 
longer  aud  give  more  light  than  other  oils.  Theconetant 
recurrence  of  explosions,  fires,  devastation,  and  death 
resulting  from  the  use  of  what  is  Called  Kerosene  Oil— hilt 
really  a  mixture  of  Benzine,  Naphtha,  and  other  highly 
inflammable  substances,  the  use  or  sale  of  which  is  an  in¬ 
fringement  of  United  States  Law — has  Induced  us  to  place 
this  article  on  our  premium-list  as  a  humanitarian  as  well 
as  a  useful  r.li.  The  Board  of  Health  of  the  city  of  New 
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York  have  examined  scores  of  samples  of  Oil  obtained  | 
from  as  many  different  dealers  in  this  city,  and  nearly  all  ^ 
have  been  found  far  below  the  Government  standard  and 
entirely  unlit  for  use.  This  “  Astral  Oil  ”  is  from  the 
House  of  Clias.  Pratt,  105  Fulton  St.  Mr.  P., 
a  merchant  of  high  reputation,  will  keep  up  the  article  to 
its  present  standard.  It  has  been  tested,  and  fully  in¬ 
dorsed  by  the  highest  scientific  authorities  in  the 
land.  The  Guaranty  Cans  are  made  of  tin.  and  sealed  so 
that  none  of  the  oil  can  be  removed  without  breaking  the 
seal,  thus  securing  safety  in  transportation.  The  can  is 
inclosed  in  a  strong  wooden  case,  and  may  be  returned 
for  refilling.  For  19  subscribers  at  $1.50,  or  65  at  $1.00, 
we  will  send  a  case  containing  12  one-gallon  Guaranty 
Cans  of  Oil,  which  may  be  distributed  among  a  club. 

* 

Nos.  54,  55. — Mercurial  Barome¬ 
ters. — Woodruff’s  Patent,  made  by  Clias.  Wilder, 
Pelerboro,  N.  H.  These  arc  the  most  convenient 
and  portable  Mercurial  Barometers  made.  (Send  to  Mr. 
Wilder  fora  circular.)  The  peculiar  form  of  Mercury  cup 
invented  by  Mr.  Woodruff  renders  these  Barometers  so 
portable  that  Mr.  Wilder  guarantees  their  safe  delivery , 
if  not  to  be  sent  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  in¬ 
struments  are  about  3  feet  long,  differing  mainly  in  the 
style  of  case,  both  being  supplied  with  Thennometer  and 
Vernier.  A  Barometer  is  to  farmers,  or  others  on  land, 
what  it  is  to  sailors  at  sea — an  indicator  of  the  weather 
to  be  looked  for — and  of  special  value  and  interest  now 
with  the  Government  Weather  Reports. 

No.  56. — Buclceye  Harvester  Mow¬ 
er. — The  Buckeye  Mower  is  so  widely  and  favorably 
known  that  we  need  not  describe  it  particularly.  In  1870 
this  machine  received  the  premium  at  twenty-eight 
field  trials,  and  several  gold  medals.  Messrs. 
Adriance,  Platt  Sc  Co.,  1 65  Greenwich  St., 
N.  Y.  City,  will  send  any  one  a  circular,  giving  full 
description,  engravings,  etc.  Many  a  farmer  can  secure 
this  premium  by  a  very  few  days’  or  odd  hours’  and  even¬ 
ings’  canvassing  for  subscribers.  A  few  can  unite  their 
efforts,  each  getting  a  part  of  the  subscribers,  and  own 
the  machine  in  common.— -Ten  subscribers  a  day  for 

15  days  would  secure  it  ($135). — Many  can  easily  raise 
the  necessary  club  at  Town  Meetings,  Fairs,  Elections, 
and  other  gatherings,  or  during  evenings.  The  Buckeye 
Self-Rake  Reaper  has  been  proved  to  be  a  very  valuable 
machine  and  is  at  least  equal  to  any  Reaper  and  Raker  in 
the  market.  Those  who  secure  this  Mower,  can  after¬ 
ward  secure  the  Reaper,  which  can  be  attached.  We  cau 
give,  as  Premiums,  any  of  the  Buckeye  machines. 

No.  57. — Patent  Cylinder  Plow. — 

We  hear  very  good  reports  from  those  who  have  hereto¬ 
fore  received  this  premium.  It  is  an  Ohio  invention,  but 
is  manufactured  by  the  well-known  firm  of  R.  H.  Allen 
Sc  Co.,  189  Sc  391  Water  St.,  New  York,  to 
whom  application  may  be  made  for  descriptive  circulars, 
etc.  The  kind  we  offer  for  premiums  is  the  “  Two-horse 
size,  cutting  a  furrow  12  to  14  in.  wide,  and  5  to  8  in. 
deep.”  It  is  provided  with  a  wheel  and  with  a  “  skim 
plow,”  like  the  double  “Michigan  plow.” _ For  29  sub¬ 

scribers  at  $1.50,  or  97  at  $1.00,  we  will  give  the  Heavy 
Two-horse,  14  to  1G  in.  wide,  and  6  to  9  in.  deep,  $19.00. . 
For  32  at  $1.50  or  100  at  $1.00,  the  Two  t.o  Three  horse, 

16  to  18  in.  wide,  8  to  11  in.  deep,  $21.00 _ For  22  sub¬ 

scribers  at  $1.50  or  75  at  $1.00,  the  Oue-liorse,  10  to  12  in. 
wide  and  4  to  7  inches  deep,  $15.00. 

No.  58. — Collins  Sc  Co.’s  Cast- 
Steel  Plows. — These  excellent  plows  are  made  by  a 
patented  process,  of  cast-steel  recast  (not  rolled),  tem¬ 
pered  and  polished  like  a  good  ax.  They  will  scour  in 
the  softest  soils,  and  are  great  favorites  on  the  prairies. 
The  canvasser  has  his  choice  of  eight  plows  named  in 
the  manufacturers’  circular  at  the  same  price  ($25),  of 
which  we  particularly  recommend  “  C,  No.  3”  for  general 
use  ;  “  B,  No.  12  ”  for  stubble  only  ;  and  “  E,  No.  12  ”  for 
turf  only.  Send  for  circular,  giving  full  particulars,  to 
Collins  A:  Co.,  212  Water  St.,  New  York. 

No.  5!>. — Comstock’s  (New  Horticul¬ 
tural  Implements  Combined.  —  The  Hand  Culti¬ 
vator  and  Onion  Weeder  will  do  the  work  of  six  men  with 
hoes.  It  pulls  ttie  weeds  and  thoroughly  pulverizes  the 
soil.  It  is  as  much  superior  to  the  hoe  for  all  small  drill 
culture,  as  the  mowers  and  reapers  arc  to  the  scythe  and 
cradle.  The  Seed  Sower  is  the  most  perfect  small-seed  drill 
we  have  seen.  It  sows  Beet,  Parsnip,  and  other  difficult 
seeds,  with  the  greatect  regularity,  and  it  is  specially 
adapted  to  sowing  Onion  seed  at  the  rate  of  4,  5,  or  6 
pounds  to  the  acre.  It  is  readily  attached  to  the  Culti¬ 
vator.  The  Strawberry  Cutter  takes  off  the  runners  and 
at  the  same  time  cultivates  between  the  rows.  After 
another  year’s  trial  of  these  implements  on  our  own 
grounds,  and  the  entire  satisfaction  they  have  given  to’all 
who  ordered  them  of  us  as  premiums,  we  offer  them  again 
and  recommend  them  as  being  all  the  inventor  claims — 

“  the  best  in  the  world.”  For  19  subscribers  a't  $1.50,  or 
65  at  $1.00,  we  will  give  the  Cultivator  and  Weedcr  and 
Strawberry  Cutter,  price  $12.00. ..  .For  22  at  $1.50,  or  75 


at  $1.00,  we  will  send  the  Cultivator  and  Weeder  and 
Seed  Sower,  price  $15.00. . .  .For  27  at  $1.50,  or  90  at  $1.00, 
we  will  send  all  these  implements  complete,  price  $18.00. 
Manufactured  by  Comstock  Brothers,  East 
Hartford,  Ct.,  who  furnish  descriptive  circulars 
to  all  applicants.  See  cuts  in  American  Agriculturist, 
page  127,  1S69,  and  page  118,  1870. 

No.  60. — CaHioon’s  Broadcnst  Seed. 

Sower. — This  is  an  article  that  the  majority  of  farmers 
would  be  glad  to  own.  The  Premium  offered  is  the 
Hand  Seed-Sower.  It  sows  from  four  to  eight 
acres  per  hour,  at  a  common  walking  gait,  throwing 
wheat  and  rye  about  33  feet  wide  ;  barley,  39  feet ;  hemp, 
28  feet ;  oats,  23  feet ;  clover,  millet,  and  Hungarian  seed, 
22  feet ;  and  timothy  18  feet.  The  bag  and  hopper  will 
hold  about  22  quarts— as  much  as  a  man  can  well  carry  at 
once.  The  manufacturers  warrant  this  machine  to  sow 
50  acres  of  wheat,  or  35  acres  of  oats,  or  30  acres  of  grass 
seed  in  ten  hours.  Made  by  5>.  SI.  Goodel!  <$:  Co., 
and  sold  by  R.  II.  Allen  Sc  Co.,  S89  and  191 
Water  St.,  New  York,  who  are  the  General 
Agents,  and  will  send  circulars  if  desired. 

No.  61. — The  American  Submerged 
Pump. — Every  family  needs  a  reliable  pump,  capable 
of  raising  water  easily  and  rapidly  from  the  bottom  of 
the  well,  be  it  deep  or  shallow— one  that  is  durable, 
that  will  not  get  out  of  order,  or  be  liable  to  injury  from 
frost  or  gravel.  When  ig  add  to  these  the  qualities  of  a 
powerful  force-pump,  ability  to  throw  water  60  or  70  feet 
from  a  hose-pipe,  and  a  construction  which  renders  freez¬ 
ing  an  impossibility,  though  it  stand  out  of  doors,  we 
think  we  have  a  family  and  farm  pump  which  we  can  con¬ 
scientiously  recommend.  No.  1  will  raise  20  gallons  of 
water  a  minute.  This  is  the  pump  offered  in  the  list.  No. 
2,  30  to  35  gallons.  No.  3  will  raise  two  bbls.  per  minute 
from  an  ordinary  well ;  and  there  are  larger  sizes.  Either 
of  these  pumps  will  be  furnished  for  the  same  number  of 
subscribers  required  for  other  premiums  of  the  same  price. 
The  pump  is  set  in  the  well,  and  nothing  but  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  brake  and  spout  appear  above  the  platform. 
Send  for  Circulars,  to  the  Bridgeport  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Ct.,  or  55  Cham¬ 
bers  St.,  New  York. 

No.  63. — Page’s  Patent  Pump  and 
Sprinkler. — A  Hand  Watering-Pot,  a  Greenhouse 
Syringe,  a  light  Force-Pump  and  Garden-Engine.  It  is 
very  simple  in  construction,  light  to  carry,  easy  to  oper¬ 
ate,  and  adapted  to  many  uses — convenient  for  washing 
Windows  or  blinds,  carriages,  horses  ;  watering  plants, 
etc.  Throws  a  small  stream  abont  40  feet.  It.  is  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  the  stream  can  be  instantly  changed  to  drops, 
spray,  or  mist.  For  circulars,  etc.,  address  the  patentee  and 
manufacturer,  N.  Page,  Jr.,  Danvers,  Mass. 

No.  63. — Family  Scales. — These  scales, 
combining  the  advantages  of  counter  and  platform  scales, 
are  peculiarly  adapted  to  household  purposes.  They 
weigh  from  )4  ounce  to  240  lbs.  They  have  a  scoop,  or 
pan,  for  weighing  flour,  sugar,  or  other  house  stores,  and 
a  platform  for  heavier  articles,  and  are  just  such  an  appa¬ 
ratus  as  is  needed  for  in-door  or  out-door  use,  occupying 
less  than  2  feet  square.  These  scales  are  manufactured 
by  the  well-known  Fairbanks  Sc  Co.,  No.  252 
Broadway,  New  York,  whose  weighing  apparatus 
has  long  ranked  as  the  standard  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Send  to  them  for  circulars,  if  desired. 

No.  64.  —  Crandall’s  Improved 
Building  Blocks  furnish  a  most  attractive 
amusement  for  children.  Churches,  Dwellings,  Barns, 
Mills,  Fences,.  Furniture,  etc.,  in  almost  endless  va¬ 
riety,  can  be  built  with  them,  and  the  structures  re¬ 
main  so  firm  as  to  bo  carried  about.  For  developing  the 
ingenuity  and  taste  of  children  they  are  uuequaled.  The 
Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat  boxes,  accompanied  by  a 
large  illustrated  sheet  giving  various  designs  of  buildings, 
etc.  This  is  one  of  the  most  successful  toys  ever  invented. 

No.  65. — Pocket  Lanterns. — A  very 
ingenious  and  valuable  Yankee  invention — a  complete 
Lantern,  yet  it  can  be  folded  into  a  parcel  3  by  4  inches 
long,  and  %  of  an  inch  in  thickness  ;  it  contains  3  little 
sperm  candles,  matches  etc.,  always  ready  for  use.  Made 
by  the  Merriam  Manf’g  Company  (Julius  Ives 
&  Co.,  Agents,  No,  37  Barclay  St.,  New  York). 

No.  66.  —  New  American  Cyclo¬ 
paedia. — We  can  not  commend  this  great  work  too 
highly.  We  wish  it  could  be  placed  in  every  family  in 
the  country.  Scholars  at  our  Academics  and  Seminaries, 
and  members  of  Library  Associations,  can  easily  unite 
their  efforts  and  secure  it.  Young  men  should  devote 
evenings  and  spare  hours  to  canvassing  for  this  magnifi¬ 
cent  and  useful  premium  for  their  own  use.  Published 
by  I>,  Appleton  &  Co.,  90  Grand  St..,  New  York. 
S®“Tlie  Cyclopaedia  is  a  whole  library  of  itself,  consisting 


of  sixteen  very  large  octavo  volumes,  well  bound,  aver¬ 
aging  800  large,  two-column  pages  in  each  book.  They 
treat  upon  over  25,000  different  subjects.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  name  any  subject,  any  country,  any  person  of 
note  in  past  or  recent  time,  concerning  which  pretty  full 
information  may  not  be  found  in  the  Cyclopaedia,  alphabet¬ 
ically,  It  is  worth  a  year’s  effort  in  raising  subscribers. 

No.  67. — The  (Sreat  IMctionury. — 

Worcester’s  Large  Pictorial  Unabridged  Edition, 
containing  1854  three-column  pages, with  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  illustrative  engravings.  (The  work  is  a  large 
quarto  volume.)  Most  of  the  thoroughly  educated  men 
of  the  country  consider  this  as  by  far  the  best  Dic¬ 
tionary  in  the  English  Language.  It  gives  the  spelling  ancl 
pronunciation  of  every  word  in  the  language  with  full  ex¬ 
planations,  and  as  a  source  of  general  information  stands 
next  to  the  Cyclopaedia.  The  Dictionary  can  be  called  for 
at  our  office,  or  be  sent  by  express  or  otherwise  to  any 
part  of  the  country.  It  should  be  in  every  family.  It  is 
published  by  Brewer  and  Tileston,  Boston. 


Nos.  68  to  76. — ¥oInmes  of  tlae 
American  Agriculturist  (Unbound).  —  These 
amount  to  a  large  and  valuable  Library  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  and 
contain  more  varied  information  on  these  subjects  than 
can  be  obtained  in  books  costing  three  times  as  much. 
The  price  of  the  volumes  is  $1.50  each,  at  the  Office,  or 

$1.75  if  sent  by  mail,  as  they  must  be  post-paid. - They 

are  profusely  Illustrated,  the  engravings  used  in  them 
having  alone  cost  at  least  $100,000.  Those  obtaining 
premiums  for  less  than  fourteen  volumes  can  select  any 
volumes  desired,  from  XVI.  to  XXX.  inclusive.  For 
ordinary  use,  the  sets  of  numbers  unbound  will  answer. 

Nos.  77  to  86. — Bowtid  Volwines  o t 
tlie  Agriculturist. — These  are  the  same  as  Nos.  68 
to  77  above,  but  are  neatly  bound  in  uniform  style,  and 
cost  us  more  for  binding  and  postage.  Sent  post-paid. 

No.  87. — Farmer’s  Boy’s  Library. — 

A  few  dollars’  worth  of  books^iertaining  to  the  farm  will 
give  the  boys  new  ideas,  set  them  to  thinking  and  ob¬ 
serving,  and  thus  enable  them  to  make  their  heads  help 
their  hands.  One  such  book  will,  in  the  end,  be  of  far 
more  value  to  a  youth  than  to  have  an  extra  acre  of  land 
on  coming  to  manhood.  Any  smart  boy  can  easily  secure 
this  Premium,  and  he  will  have  two  sterling  works  by'  a 
well-known,  practical  farmer.  They  are  Allen’s  New 
American  Farm  Book,  and  Allen’s  American  Cattle. 

No.  8S.-Farmer’s  Boy’s  (Library. — 

Both  the  books  in  No.  87,  and  also  Herbert’s  Hints  to 
Ilorsekeepers,  and  Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit. 

No.  86. — Fanner’s  Btoy’sLibrary. — 

The  four  books  in  No.  SS,  with  the  addition  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agricultural  Annual  for  1871,  American  Horticultural 
Annual  for  1871,  and  Harris  on  the  Pig. 

No.  60.— Farmer’s  Boy’s  Library. — 

Tiie  seven  books  inNo.  89,  with  the  addition  of  Thomas’s 
Farm  Implements,  Tim  Bunker  Papers,  and  Waring’s 
Draining  for  Profit. 

No.  91.— Farmer’s  Boy’s  Library.- 

The  ten  books  in  No.  90.  with  the  addition  of  Fuller’s 
Grape  Cultnrist,  Brock’s  New  Book  of  Flowers,  and 
Hunter  and  Trapper— in  all  13  fine  volumes. 

Nos.  63,  93.— Bound  Volumes  of 

Hearth  and  Home.— These  volumes  are  neatly 
and  uniformly  bound  in  cloth,  with  title  in  gilt  on  back 
and  side.  With  their  beautiful  engravings,  and  abun¬ 
dance  of  useful  and  entertaining  reading  for  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  family,  they  will  prove  valuable  additions  to 
any  library. 

Nos.  94  to  105.— Hood  Libraries.,— 

In  these  premiums,  we  otter  a  choice  of  Books  for  the 
Farm,  Garden,  and  Household.  The  person 
entitled  to  any  one  of  the  premiums  94  to  105  may  select 
any  books  desired  from  the  list  of  our  books  published 
monthly  in  the  American  Agriculturist,  to  the  amount  of 
the  premiums,  and  the  books  will  be  forwarded,  Post  or 
Express  paid.  ESy"  Let  the  farmers  of  a  neighborhood 
unite  their  efforts,  and  through  these  premiums  get  an 
agricultural  library  for  general  use. 

No.  196. — General  Book  Preniium. 

— Any  one  sending  25  or  more  names,  may  select  books 
from  our  list  to  the  amount  of  10  cents  for  each  subscrib¬ 
er  sent  at  $1 ;  or  30  cents  for  each  name  sent  at  $1.20 ;  or 
60  cents  for  each  name  at  $1.50.  This  offer  is  only  for 
clubs  of  25  or  more.  The  books  will  be  sent  by  mail  or  ex- 
jtress,  prepaid  through,  by  us. 
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This  is  becoming  a  very 
popular  article  in  wliicli  to 
grow  Ferns,  and  Plants 
adapted  to  the  treatment. 
It  is  made  of  Black  Walnut, 
and  contains  a  movable 
zinc-line.l  tray  in  which  to 
place  the  earth,  while  the 
exterior  is  finished  in  astyle 
equal  to  the  best  furniture, 
and  is  a  fit  ornament  for  any 
parlor.  The  legs  discon¬ 
nect,  and  all  is  securely- 
packed  in  small  compass, 
lletail  price,  $-15.75,  packed 
for  shipment.  A  smaller 
size  Wardian  Case,  without 
egs,  15x20  incites,  at  retail, 
$15.50 packed.  AlsoNourse’s 
Folding  Plant  -  Stand  — a 
half-circle,  four  shelves, 

Sainted  green,  3B,  feet  high, 
letail  price, $3.50  atFactory. 
We  manufacture  every 
variety  of  Trellises  for 

Wardian  Case,  or  Fernery.  U°-n8e,- 1n<9  0ot’£<],0Cineo 
...  ,  Price-list  of  all  our  goods 

30 m.  long,  18  in.  wide,  4  it.  high,  furnished  to  the  trade. 

BOURSE,  WHITE  &  CO., 

Westboro,  Mass. 

PRINDLE’S  AGRICULTURAL  STEAMER 

has  not  yet  found  its  equal  for  the  combined  qualities 
of  safety,  durability,  utility,  and  econ¬ 
omy. 

We  have  the  past  season  added  a  flue  to 
pass  the  heat  around  the  boiler  before  reach- ' 
iug  the  stack.  This  flue  can  be  fitted  to  any 
steamer  now  in  use  of  our  make,  at  trifling  .  - 
cost,  and  adds  much  to  its  efficiency.  V 

The  steamers  can  he  had  of  any  responsi-  11 
tole  dealer,  or  of  the  undersigned. 

Prize  essays  on  cooked  and  cooking  food 
Tor  stock,  with  circulars  containing  prize, 
capacity,  etc.,  forwarded,  postage  paid,  on 
receipt  of  ten  cents :  new  edition,  twenty 
cents.  Circulars  sent  free. 

James  C.  Hand  &  Co.,  Barrows,  Savery'&  Co., 

Factors,  Manufacturers. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FARMERS,  SAVE  FODDER! 

THE  ELMWOOD  STEAMER,  for  steaming  food 
for  stock,  is  the  Best  and  Cheapest..  Useful  for  auy  pur¬ 
pose  where  steam  is  used.  All  who  have  tried  it  are  more 
than  pleased  witli  it,  as  it  makes  a  (treat  saving  in  Grain  and 
Hay.  Every  Steamer  warranted,  and  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Inclose  stamp  for  eight-page  circular,  to  HARRY 
SEDGWICK,  manufacturer,  Cornwall  Hollow,  Connecticut. 

NOT  TO  BE” PAID  FOR 

Until  Tried  on  your  Farm. 

THE 

COPPER  STREP  FEED  COTTER, 

The  cheapest,  easiest,  fastest,  and  most  durable  self-feeding* 
Hay,  Straw,  and  Stalk  Cutter.  Hand  or  Horse  Power.  Cir¬ 
culars  free.  Agents  wanted.  See  recommendations  in 
American  Agriculturist ,  Dec.,  1870. 

ALSO 

Gale’s  Potato,  Carrot, 

and  Turnip  Cutter, 

AND 

SMishwitz’s  PuSverizmg  Harrow, 

Witli  spring  seat. 

PEEKSKILL  PLOW  WORKS, 

94  Beekman  St..  New  York,  and  61  Merwin  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

"  THE  GLEN  &  HALL 

Grain  and  Clover  Tliresliing-  and 
Separating-  machines. 

Address  The  Glen  &  Hall  Manufacturing  Co., 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  or  DETROIT,  MICH. 
Catalogues  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

PORTABLE  MILLS 

For  Corn-Meal,  Wheat- 
Flouring,  and 
Stock  Feed. 

Grist-Mill,  Two  Run  of  Stone, 
complete  for  $1,200.  Bolts,  Smutters, 
Corn-Shellers,  and  Mill-Work  gene¬ 
rally. 

Send  por  Descriptive  Pamphlet 
ISAAC  STRAUB  Si  CO., 

Cincinnati,  O. 

PREMIUM  FARM  GRIST  MILL, 

Cheap,  simple,  and  durable.  Is  adapted  to  all 
kinds  of  power,  and  grinds  all  kinds  of  grain 
rapidly.  Send  for  Descriptive  Circular. 

WM.  I,.  BOYER  St  BRO„* 

Agricultural  Implement  Manufacturer, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Cane  Machinery. 

The  best  and  cheapest  pirst class  Sugar  machinery  in 
market,  for  either  Sugar  Cane  or  Sorghum  manufacture. 
Evaporators  perfected  in  1871.  Planters  and  farmers  who 
are  about  to  purchase  anything  in  our  line,  and  who  think 
it  possible  that  any  advance  may  have  been  made  in  the 
construction  of  Cane  Machinery  during  the  past  ten  or  fif¬ 
teen  years,  should  at  once  send  stamp  for  our  Cane  Plan¬ 
ter's  Manual,  and  price-list.  Address 

F.  G.  BUTLER  &  CO„  204  State  St.,  Hartford,  Ct. 


THE 
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MERITS 

OF  THE 

Patent  Hard 
Rubber  Handle 


are  fully  established.  It  is  not 
aflected  by  hot  water.  It  is 
less  expensive  than  Ivory.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  Thousands  have  been 
made,  and  the  Handles  of  none 
have  come  off.  Sold  by  all  deal¬ 
ers  In  Cutlery,  and  made  exclu¬ 
sively  by  the  Meriden  Cutlery 
Co.,  who  also  manufacture  the 
Patent  Solid  Steel  Table-Knife, 
the  Heavily  Silver-Plated 
Handle  and  Blade  of  one  piece, 
and  all  other  kinds  of  Table' 
Cutlery. 

Meriden  Cutlery  Co., 

49  Chambers  St., 

Yew  York. 

BLEES 

NOISELESS, 

LOCK-STITCH 

Sewing  Machine 

Challenges  the  world 
in  perlection  of  work, 
strength  and  beauty  of 
stitch,  durability  of  con¬ 
struction,  and  rapidity  of 
motion.  Call  and  examine. 
Send  for  Circular.  Agents 
wanted. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

BLEES 

Sewing  Machine  Go., 

623  Broadwaj-,  N.  Y. 


“DOMESTIC 


ey.-;;;' 


The  whole  world 
challenged  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  Family  Sew¬ 
ing  Machine  that  will 
sew  as  light  and  as 
heavy ;  light  running 
and  easily  operated. 

The  best  machine  for 
use,  the  easiest  to 
sell,  the  most  dur¬ 
able— will  last  a  life¬ 
time.  Lock  -  stitch 
noiseless,  attach¬ 
ments  unequaled.  A 
good  business  may  be 
established  in  any 
city  or  town  in  the  U. 

S.  This  machine  has 
established  itssnperi- 
®rity  .  in  every  in¬ 
stance  where  it  has  come  in  competition  with  any  machine 
in  the  market.  Men  with  capital  are  finding  it  to  their  ad¬ 
vantage  to  make  the  sale  of  this  machine  their  exclusive 
business.  Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territory.  Machines 
guaranteed  as  represented.  Address 

.  “Domestic”  Sewing  machine  Co., 

9G  Chambers  Street,  New  York, 


THE  BEST  INVESTMENT  a  farmer  can  make. 

Saves  from  4  to  6  profits  between  his  wool  and  cloth, 
makes  every  article  of  knit  goods  needed  in  a  family.  No 
wide-awake  farmer  can  afford  to  be  without  one.  For  cir- 
culars  and  samples,  address  LAMB  KNITTING  MANUF’G 
CO.,  Chicopee  Falk,  Mass. 


O'Hara’s  12  0». 

CORN  SHELLER 
qbush.  per  hour. 

Price  $1.50. 
Sample  $1,00 


Agents  "W  anted.  [O’Hara’S  victory 
U  M  ATI11M  I  Shoe  Tie 
v.  HI.  V  Unit  A,  INcrer  becomes  untied 
Hillsboro,  O.,  I  Very  pretty. 
Refer,  to  this  Paper.!  A  Samples  25  C. 


HALL’S  PATENT  HUSKING  CLOVES  ! 


half  gloves.  full  gloves. 

The  very  best  thing  ever  invented  for  husking  corn.  They 
give  universal  satisfaction  in  use.  A  man  can  husk  from  K 
to  A  faster  with  them.  They  absolutely  prevent  sore  hands 
and  cold  fingers.  The  half  gloves  cover  the  parts  of  the 
hands  which  become  sore.  Price  $1.50.  The  full  gloves  are 
made  in  the  best  manner  of  tanned  buckskin.  Price  $2.50. 
Botli  styles  have  claws  attached,  and  made  of  three  sizes — 
large,  medium,  and  small,  for  both  right  and  left-handed 
persons.  Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.  A  liberal  dis¬ 
count  to  dealers.  Address  HALL  HUSKING  GLOVE 
CO.,  90  South  Water  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


Best  machine,  ever  offered  for  par¬ 
ing,  coring,  quartering,  or  slicing 
apples.  Does  the  entire  work  expe¬ 
ditiously,  promptly,  and  well— sep¬ 
arating  core  and  parings  from  the 
the  fruit  at  once.  V  ill  prepare 
more  fruit  for  drying,  pies,  or  fam¬ 
ily  use,  than  six  of  ordinary  parers. 
For  fanners  it  is  indispensable. 
Fruit  can  be  taken  care  of  in  sea¬ 
son.  instead  of  allowing  it  to  rot  in 
in  the  orchard.  Three  times  the 
price  of  Parer  can  lie  saved  on 
every  crop.  A  barrel  of  apples  can 
be  got  ready  for  pies  in  one  hour, 
saving  in  labor  alone,  in  a  single 
year,  many  times  the  cost  of  the 
Parer.  Territory  for  sale.  Agents 
wanted.  Send  for  a  circular. 

TIPPECANOE  APPLE¬ 


PARING  MACHINE  CO., 
49  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y. 


RELIANCE  WRINGER, 

PERFECTED  1871. 

Moulton  Rolls, 


Durable ; 

Spiral  Cogs, 

Easiest  Work¬ 
ing  ; 

Curved  Clamp  j"1 

Firmest ; 


The  Cheapest,  > 


Best, 

TRY  IT. 

PROVIDENCE  TOOL  COMPANY, 

H  Waiwen-strcct,  N.  Y.,  and  PROV.,  R.  I. 


A  Baby’s  Chair.* 

That  Is  either:  a  Baby- walker,  a  Baby-jumper,  a  Swing, 
a  Hanging-chair.  Patented  July  11th,  1871.  This  chair  is 
splendid  for  children  from  six  months  to  a  year  and  a 
half  old.  It  is  sold  extensively.  It  takes.  Everybody  is 
in  love  with  it.  Agents  wanted.  Send  6tamp  for  a  circular, 
or  send  for  a  chair.  Only  $3.50  for  the  chair,  complete  with 
hook.  It  is  made  of  black  walnut.  Upholstered  in  green, 

:  blue,  scarlet,  or  crimson,  to  suit  the  fancy.  Now  on  exhi¬ 
bition  at  tile  American  Institute,  New  York.  Sold  wholesale 
and  retail  byl«.  O.  COLVIN,  9-1  lVaverley  Place,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  Manufacturer  and  General  Agent  for  the  U.  S. 


OIL  YOUR  HARNESS. 


Iff  'OltK  CASTING-  BENEFIT  is  de- 

lf.fi.  rived  from  one  application  of 

FRANK  MILLER’S 

PREPARED 

Harness  Oil  Blacking 

Than  from  three  applications  of  any  kind  of  clear  oil.  This 
assertion  is  justified  by  Thirty  Years’  experience  and 
observation.  Manufactured  by  FRANK  MILLER  &  CO., 
18  and  20  Cedar-street,  New  York. 


Whitney’s  Neat’s-Foot  Harness  Soap. 

(STEAM-REFINED.) 

It  Oils,  Blacks,  Polishes,  and  Soaps  at  the 
same  time.  For  Sale  by  Harness-Makers, 
Grocers,  and  Druggists  everywhere.  Manu¬ 
factured  by 

G.  F.  WHITNEY  &  CO.,  Lexington,  Mass. 


ELF- ACTING  GATES. 

Nicholson’s  Patent  Self-Acting  Car¬ 
riage  Gate  and  Self-Shutting  Hand  Gates  are  the 
latest  improved  and  best  in  the  world. 

For  illustrated  Circulars  and  Price-list  send  to  the 

American  Gate  Co.,  Cleveland,  0.,  or  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Clioice  Dntch  Bulbs, 

In  assorted  cases,  from  different  celebrated  growers,  for 
sale  by  0.  C.  ABEL  &  CO., 

83  Pearl  Street,  New  York 


I’ELTOX  HORSE  -  POWERS,  5  Sizes. 

IROX  THRESHERS  (ran  light). 
POWER  CORN  SHELLERS, 
Separating  and  Cleaning  Attachment. 


This  Machine  can  be  applied  to  any  ordinary  Thresher. 
Cleans  the  train  ready  lor  market.  License  to  manufacture 
them  granted.  All  work  warranted. 

Large  discounts  to  dealers. 

H,  S.  MYERS  &  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


A  NON-EXPLOSIVE  STEAMER. 


F 


RINDLE’S  ORIGINAL  STEAMER  and  CAL¬ 

DRON,  improved  for  fall  trade.  Also  a 


NEW  STEAM  CALDRON. 

DOUBLE  CAPACITY.  FOR  HALF  THE  PRICE  OF 
ANY  OTHER  BOILER. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

D.  R.  PRINDLE,  East  Bethany,  N.  Y. 


American  Snbmerged  Pump. 


“THE  BEST  PUMP  IN  THE  WORLD.” 

See  February  number,  page  45;  also  the  Premium-list, 
page  73,  of  the  Am.  Agriculturist .  They  never  deceive  the 
Farmers. 

We  warrant  our  Pumps  to  do  all  wo  claim  for 
them  on  our  Circulars.  Send  for  Circulars  or  orders 
to  the 

BRIDGEPORT  M'F’G  CO., 

No.  55  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  town. 


FLAX.  HEMP.  RAMIE. 

We  make  separate  Brakes  for  each  article.  The  Flax 
Brake  is  well  known  as  the  best  in  any  market.  The  Hemp 
Brakes  are  strong  and  will  break  fast  and  first-rate,  taking 
out  nearly  all  the  woody  matter.  The  Ramie  Brake  will  do 
the  work,  and  clean  this  new  plant  as  required.  Please  send 
for  Circular  to  JOHN  W.  QJJINCY, 

Treasurer,  Mallory  &  Sanford  Flax  and  Hemp  Machine  Co., 
93  William  st..  New  York. 


f  1TTLE  Wfl.i.Vr  LEVER  IIOB2SE- 

PO WE R. --Strong.  Durable,  Simple,  Cheap,  easy 
for  horses.  Will  do  all  work.  Persons  using  them  say  they 
are  the  best.  Send  for  Circular  to 

JOHN  W.  QA  INCY,  98  William  st.,  New  York. 


Great  Western  Gun  Works. 


Rifles,  Shot  Guns,  Revolvers. 

Caps,  Powder,  Shot,  Wads,  Bullets,  Game-Bags,  Shot-Belts, 
Powder-Flasks,  Gun  materials  and  Snorting  Goods  of  every 
description  at  very  low  prices.  Send  stamp  for  a  Price-list. 


We  send  goods  by  Express,  C.O.D.,  with  privilege  to  ex¬ 
amine  before  paying  the  bill.  Army  Guns  and  Revolvers 
bought  or  traded  for.  Address  J.  H.  JOHNSTON, 

Great  Western  Gun  Works,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


TEAM  HEATING 


PANEOAST  &  MAELE, 

Philadelphia,  Pa., 

Succeed  Morris  Tasker  &  Co.  as 

CONTRACTORS 

For  the  Heating  of  Buildings  of  every  description, 
by  Steam  and  Hot  Water,  after  the  most  approved 
methods.  Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  and  Forc¬ 
ing  Houses  heated  to  any  desired  temperature. 
Laundry  and  Culinary  Apparatus  111  detail.  Esti¬ 
mates  furnished  upon  application. 


Madame 


Corset  Start  Shorter 


is  superior  to  all 
Corsets  for 
Health,  Comfort 
and  Style. 

Lady  Agents 
wanted  In  all 
Northern  and 
Western  States. 

THE 

PANAMA 
SKELETON 
CORSET. 

Is  not  excelled  for  Summer  wear. 

Arnold  &  Banning,  50  Lispenard-st.,  New  York ; 

1).  B.  Fisk  &  CO.,  Chicago;  Agents  for  the  Snpporters. 

HARMON,  BALDWIN  &  FOY. 

Sole  Manufacturers,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Ig^IRST  Premiums  awarded  by  Amer.  Inst.,  1870 

MICROSCOPES. 

Illustrated  Price-List  sent  free  on  application. 

MAGIC  LANTERNS. 

Catalogue,  priced  and  illustrated,  sent  free. 

T.  H.  McALLISTER,  Optician,  49  IVassau-st.,  IV,  X 


mm 


Easily  made  with  our  Stencil  and  K 
Check  Outfit.  Circulars  Free. 
STAFFORD  M’F’G  CO., 

66  Fulton  St.,  New  York 


BUILDING  FE  LT  (no  tar)  for 

outside  work  and  inside  instead  of  plaster. 

C.  J.  F'AY  (patentee),  Camden,  N.  J. 


UNITED  STATES  WATCH  00’S  "WATCHES. 

Watch  1 Vo.  1089 ,  XT.  S.  Watch  Co.,  Stem-Winder — variation,  2  Seconds  in  14  Months. 

L.  E.  Chittenden,  late  Reg.  U.  S.  Treat.. 

Watch.  .No.  1124,  XT.  S.  Watch.  Co.,  Stem-Winder — variation,  6  seconds  in  Beven  months. 

A.  L.  Dennis,  Pres.  X.  J.  R.  R.  <0.  T.  Co. 

Watch  No.  103T,  U.  S.  Watch  Co.,  Stem  Winder— variation,  only  5  seconds  per  month. 

Henry  Smith,  Treas.  Panama  R.  R.  Co.,  88  Wall  St.,  X.  IT 
7 Fateh  No.  2617,  U.  S.  Watch  Co. — variation,  15  seconds  in  twelve  months. 

I.  Vrooman,  Engineer  X.  Y.  C.  .6  IT.  R.  R. 
Watch  No.  4026,  U.  S.  Watch  Co. — variation,  3  seconds  in  two  months. 

Joshua  I.  Bragg,  Conductor,  X.  J.  1!.  It. 

Watch  No.  21,039,  IT.  S.  Watch  Co.,  Stem  Winder— variation,  7  seconds  in  four  months. 

S.  M.  Beard,  firm  Beards  &  Cummings,  128  Front  Street ,  X.  Y 
Watch  No.  10,548,  U.  S.  Watch  Co.,  Stem  Winder— variation,  5  seconds  per  month. 

Z.  C.  Priest,  Ass't  Supt  N.  Y.  C.‘  tfi  IT.  R.  R. 
Watch  No.  24,008,  IT.  S.  Watch  Co.,  Stem  Winder— variation,  6  seconds  in  five  months 

Chas.  H.  WoLF,/trro  Chas.  II.  Wolf  &  Co.,  Pearl  St.,  Cincinnati ,  Ohio. 
Watch  No.  1143,  U.  S.  Watch  Co.,  Stem  Winder — variation,  39  seconds  in  eight  months. 

James  B.  Ryer,  of  Kelly  &  Co.,  722  <£  724  Broadway.  X.  Y.  Cdiij .. 
Watch  No.  1125,  U.  S.  Watch  Co.,  Stem  Winder— varied  1  second  a  week,  for  fourteen  months. 

H.  Lassing,  Manager  Knickerbocker  Life  Ins.  Co.,  101  Broadway,  X.  Y.  City. 
Watch  No.  2656,  U.  S.  Watch  Co. — variation,  13  seconds  in  three  months. 

Jacob  Weart,  Collector  of  Int.  Rev.,  5 th  Diet.,  X.  J.,  Jersey  City. 
Watch  No.  1658,  U.  S.  Watch  Co.— variation,  3  seconds  in  three  months. 

John  Lindstrom,  344  Atlantic  Street,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 
Watch  No.  1894,  XT.  S.  Watch  Co. — variation,  8  seconds  in  six  months. 

H.  Cottrell,  128  Front  Street,  X.  Y. 
Watch  No.  1706,  U.  S.  Watch  Co. — variation,  7  seconds  in  five  months. 

Jno.  W.  Smith,  State  Agent,  Amsterdam  Ins.  Co.,  Dubuque ,  Iowa. 
Watch  No.  1064,  XJ.  S.  Watch  Co.,  Stem  Winder— variation,  17  seconds  in  fifteen  months. 

Willard  Derby,  of  Derby,  Snow  &  Prentiss,  Jersey  City,  X.  J. 
Watch  No.  1081,  XT.  S.  Watch  Co.,  Stem  Winder— variation,  3G  seconds  in  six  months. 

John  D.  Egbert,  5  College  Place,  X.  Y. 

Watch  No.  1154,  IT.  S.  Watch  Co.,  Stem  Winder — variation,  31  seconds  in  nine  months. 

Horace  Hatch,  M.  D.,  25  West  38 th  Street,  New  York. 
Watch  No.  12,006,  U.  S.  Watch  Co.,  Stem  Winder — variation.  -A  second  per  day,  for  three  months. 

Judge  Chas.  H.  Voorhis,  Hackensack,  X.  J. 

Watch  No.  1244,  XT.  S.  Watch  Co.,  Stem  Winder — variation,  5  seconds  per  month,  for  three  months. 

E.  C.  Keys,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Watch  No.  12,012,  XT.  S.  Watch  Co.,  Stem  Winder — variation,  12  seconds  in  five  months. 

Geo.  Lovis,  Gen' l  Eastern  Passenger  Agt.,  Toledo,  Wabash  <L  Western  Railway. 
Watch  No.  2226,  IT.  S.  Watch  Co.,  Stem  Winder — variation,  10  seconds  per  month. 

Oscar  M.  Sanford,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Watch  No.  1176,  XT.  S.  Watch  Co.,  Stem  Winder— variation,  5  seconds  in  three  months. 

Henry  DeLancy,  Eng.  Phil.  &  Erie  R.  E.. 

Watch  No.  1205,  U.  C.  Watch  Co.,  Stem  Winder — variation,  7  seconds  in  eleven  months. 

A.  n.  King,  Vice-Pres.  X.  J.  Car  Spring  &  R.  Co.,  7  Park  PI.,  X.  Y. 
Watch  No.  2291,  U.  G.  Watch  Co.,  Stem  Winder — variation,  5  seconds  per  month. 

E.  O.  Whipple,  Con.  U.  <£  B.  R.  R.,  Utica,  X.  Y.. 
Watch  No.  12,003,  XT.  S.  Watch  Co.,  Stem  Winder— variation,  6  seconds  in  two  months. 

W.  S.  Dunn,  with  H.  B.  Claflin  t£  Co.,  New  York. 
Watch  No.  20,019,  U.  G.  Watch  Co.,  Stem  Winder — variation,  1  second  in  six  months. 

Geo.  W.  McDonald,  Supt.  Brooklyn  Water  Works. 
Watch  No.  1788,  XT.  S.  Watch  Co. — variation,  20  seconds  in  5*4  months,  from  Greenwich  time,  London, 
England.  Henry  Morford,  Equitable  Life  Ins.  Co.,  120  Broadway,  X.  Y . 

Watch  No.  2755,  U.  S.  Watch  Co. — variation,  1  second  in  one  month. 

Jas.  B.  Weaver,  111  &  113  William  Street,  X.  Y. 

Price  Lists  furnished  the  trade  on  application,  inclosing  business  card.  For  sale  by  the  trade  gen¬ 
erally.  Ask  your  jeweler  to  see  the  MARION 

WAtC 

BEWARE  of  worthless  imitations  with  which  the  country  is  flooded.  To  avoid  impo¬ 
sition,  see  that  the  words  MARION ,  N.  J.,  are  engraved  on  the  plate  over  the  Main-Spring, 
Barrel.  All  others  are  spurious.  — 

’ra0LE4At4T"5  United  States  Watch  Co. 

CILES,'  BRO.  &  CO.,  GILES,  WALES  &  CO., 

83  and  85  State  Street,  Chicago,  HL  No.  13  Maiden  Lane  New  York, 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

T  E  E  L  P  E 

For  sale  to  the  Trade  at  the  NEW  YORK  branch  of  the 
House,  91  John  Street. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS. 

Henry  Owen,  Agent. 

ardner’s  Conjugal  Sin 

against,  the  Laws  of  Life  and  Health. 

In  Paper  Covers,  $1.  Bound,  $1.50.  Sent  by 
mail,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  by  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  J.  S.  REDFIELI),  140  Fulton  st.,  N.  Y. 

“  It  is  a  boon  to  womanhood.”— Nall’s  Journal. 

jGYEO BSIlVA"  FRUIT  FARM  for  sale. 

-**-  40  acres,  bouse  of  seven  rooms.  I  wo  cottages,  stable, 

2,000  fruit  trees,  nursery,  etc.  For  particulars,  apply  to 

■  E.  F.  HENDERSON,  Live  Oak,  Florida. 


PE  All! TREES  STo&DF. 


Club  with  your  neighbors,  and  get  of  F.  L.  Perry,  Canan¬ 
daigua,  N.  Y.,  healthy,  vigorous,  and  reliable  trees,  at 
wholesale  prices.  Send  now  for  prices. 


IJR^E  FOIE  THREE  MONTHS. 

A  ha  PPY  HOURS,  an  Illustrated  Magazine  for  all 
classes,  will  be  sent  free  for  Oct.,  Nov.,  and  Dec..,  1871,  to  all 
who  send  their  subscription  for  1872  this  month .  No  family 
should  be  without  this  Magazine.  It  contains  something  of 
interest  for  everybody.  Only  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  a 
year.  Specimen  copies  and  Premium  Lists  five  cents. 
Address  HAPPY  HOURS  COMPANY', 

22  Ann  Street,  New  York. 


Farm  in  Virginia,  near  Washington,  d.  c. 

Lund,  Stock,  and  Implements  in  good  order.  For  sale 
because  of  decease  of  owner— a  Northern  man— who  has- 
been  on  the  place  two  years.  For  particulars,  address 
HENRY  E.  ALVniiD.  Executor, 

Leweneville  P.  0.,  Fairfax  Co.,  Va„ 


1871.] 
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The  First  Division  of  the 

ST.  PAUL  &  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY 


Along  their  lines  of  Railroad.  Also,  ‘I'O  W  3XT 

In  twenty  flourishing  Towns  and  Railroad  Stations. 

ACTUAL  SETTLERS  can  purchase  oil  long  credit  with  7  per  cent  annual  interest.  The  Sonds  of  the  Company 
taken  at  par  on  Cash  Sales.  For  Descriptive  Pamphlets,  Prices,  and  other  information,  apply  to 
General  Office  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  HERMANN  TEtOTT,  Land  Commissioner. 

Mem. — Attention  is  called  to  Government  lands  on  the  west  end  of  the  Main  Line,  which  can  be  taken  tmder  the 
Homestead  Law.  _ 


CSIE  AP  FARM  &  FRUIT  I.ANDS, 

pleasant  Homes,  and  Village  Lots,  may  be  had  at 

BRICKSBURG,  1ST.  J., 

Only  44  miles  from  New  York,  and  on  railroad  direct  to 
Philadelphia ;  soil  superior  for  all  crops;  climate  mild  and 
proverbially  healthy ;  water  soft  and  pure;  no  fever  and 
ague.  Price  $25  per  acre  and  upward.  Terms  easy.  For 
Circulars,  sent  free,  address  It ,  CAMPBELL,  153  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  or  Bricksburg,  Ocean  Co.,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  AT 

FLEETWOOD  STOCK  FARM, 

Near  Frankfort,  Ky., 

Thorough-bred  Horses,  Trotting  Stock,  Im¬ 
ported  Alderney  s. 

J*  W.  HUNT  REYNOLDS. 


Berkshire  and  Essex  Swine. 
Cotsivofid  Sheep. 

I  have  on  hand  improved  Berkshire  and  Essex  pigs,  im¬ 
ported  in  the  sow,  and  bred  from  stock  imported  from  Eng¬ 
land .  Also  Cotswold  ram  lambs,  bred  from  stock  imported 
front  England,  and  one  aged  Cotswold  ram. 

SAMUEL  II.  BROWN, 

Maple  Grove,  Millbrook,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Premium  Chester  Whites;  Berkshire 
and  Essex  Pigs. 

Bred  and  for  sale  by  GEO.  B.  HICKMAN, 

West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
C31”  Send  for  Circular  and  Price-list. 


Brahmas  and  Cochins. 

I  have  to  offer  this  fall  the  largest  and  finest  stock  of 
ASIATIC  FOWLS  in  America,  all  tired  with  great  care,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  them  directly  from  imported  slock. 
They  “will  he  carefully  mated  for  either  breeding  or  exhibi¬ 
tion  purposes.  I  am  now  booking  orders  for  delivery  after 
September  15th.  Send  stamp  for  price-list. 

I>.  W.  HERSTIIVE, 

No.  5  South  Tenth  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


J  HGMT  SBBAUMAS,  — The  subscriber  is 

now  raising  fowls  from  the  best  stock  in  the  country 
out  of  the  Cock  Albany  Farmer ,  now  two  years  old,  weight 
ll'A  pounds,  raised  by  0.  C.  Loring,  Esq.,  Boston,  Mass.,  out 
of  the  well-known  Delavan  House  Cock  and  Hen  raised  by 
Charles  Tees,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  out  of  Hens  named 
Fanny ,  Jenny ,  and  J  finny  Sheridan ,  one  year  old,  weight 
over  8  pounds  each,  raised  by  H.  K.  Felch.  Esq.,  Natick, 
Mass.,  out  of  his  Cock  General  Sheridan  and  mates.  Any 
one  who  wants  trios  or  single  birds  oat  of  the  above  stock 
and  pedigree,  address  CHARLES  EUICK.OLDT,  New 
Haven,  Ct. 

Has  also  a  few  trios  of  Black  Bantams. 


Cheap  Farms!  Free  Homes! 

ON  THE  LINE  OF  THE 

UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 


A  LAND  GRANT  OF 

12, 000,000  A.  O  XX  E  S 

OF  THE 

Best  Farming  and  Mineral  Lands  in  America. 

3,000,000  Acres  of  Choice  Farming  and  Grazing  Lands 
on  the  line  of  the  road,  in  the 

State  of  Nebraska,  in  tbe  Great  Platte  Valley, 

now  For.  sale,  for  cash  or  long  credit. 

These  lands  are  in  a  mild  and  healthy  climate,  and  for 
grain  growing  and  stock-raising  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the 
united  States.  _ 

Prices  range  from  $2  to  $10  per  Acre. 

HOMESTEADS  for  ACTUAL  SETTLERS. 

3,500,000  Acres  of  Government  Land  between  Omaha  and 
North  Platte,  open  for  entry  as  Homesteads  only. 

SOLDIERS  OF  THE  LATE  WAR 

are  entitled  lo  a 

Free  Homestead  of  160  Acres, 

within  Railroad  limits,  equal  to  a 

Direct  Bounty  of  ^400. 

Send  for  the  new  edition  of  descriptive  pamphlet,  with 
new  maps,  mailed  free  everywhere. 

Address  O.  F.  DAVIS. 

Land  Commissioner,  U.  1’.  R.R.  Co., 

Omaha,  Neb. 


F^OR  SALE. — Fine-blooded  Calves;  also 

Grades;  Cotswold  and  South-Down  Sheep;  Chester- 
White  Pigs :  ail  Fancy  Poultry ;  best  Rabbits,  Guinea  Pigs, 
Squirrels.  Eagles,  Raccoons  ;  Dogs ;  .Maltese  Cats ;  Swans  ; 
Fancy  Pigeons;  Canary  liirds,  Mocking  Birds,  Parrots, 
Doves,  Partridges ;  Deer,  etc.,  wholesale  and  retail.  Exhi¬ 
bition  Birds  and  Animals.  Prices  low.  N.  GUILBERT, 
Evergreen  Farm,  Gwynedd,  Pa. 


ROUEN  DUCKS. 

The  subscriber  offers  for  sale  two  trios,  year-old  birds,  and 
twenty-five  trios  this  year’s  hatch.  They  are  large,  fine 
birds,  and  have  been  bred  with  great  care  from  the  best 
stock  to  be  had.  Price  for  old  trios,  $70  each  ;  yomg,  $15 
per  trio,  $10  per  pair  :  drakes,  $5.  Address 

FRED  S.  POTTER,  North  Dartmouth,  Mass. 


PURE-BRER  FANCY  EMMJUTJKY 

-R  for  sale.  Send  Stamp  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

A.  H.  HOWARD,  Omro.Wis. 


Empire  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Company 

OF 

NEW  YORK. 

Office,  -  -  -  -  139  Broadway. 

Success  the  Criterion  of  Excellence. 


Compared  with  the  following  well-known  Companies,  the 
prosperity  of  the  EMPIRE  MUTUAL  LIFE  has 
been  mo6t  remarkable. 


The  average  Number  of  Policies  issued  by  the 

Empire  Mutual  in  the  first  2  years  was.... 

Mutual  Life. . 

....  “21  ‘  “  ... 

. .  1,468 

New  England  Mutual.  .. 

“  ‘)9  **  “ 

S12 

New  York  Life . 

....  “  IS  “  “  .... 

..  1,098 

Mutual  Benefit . 

. .  1,019 

Connecticut  Mutual . 

*'*•16  •“  “ 

..  1,785 

Charter  Oak . 

....  “  13  “  “  .... 

..  1,027 

Massachusetts  Mutual. . . 

..  -1,058 

The  ratio  of  Policies  issued  in  1870  by  the  Empire  over 
those  issued  in  1869  was  167  per  cent,  and  of  Receipts,  600 
per  cent. 

Number  of  Policies  issued  in  first  two  years,  -  -  8,032' 

Annual  Premium  thereon,  ...  -  -  $793,742.45 

Amount  Insured  thereby, . $17,286,406.00 

Average  Amount  of  Policies, . $2,152.00- 

Total  Assets  at  the  end  of  two  years,  above  -  $700,000.00 

Notice  the  following  Liberal  Features : 

Ordinary  Whole  Life  Policies  absolutely  Non-For- 
feitablc  from  payment  of  the  first  annual  premium. 

All  other  Policies  Non-Forfeitable  after  two  annual 
payments. 

All  Policies  incontestable  for  usual  causes,  and  abso¬ 
lutely  incontestable  after  two  annual  premiums. 

All  restriction  upon  travel  and  residence  removed 
and  no  permits  required. 

One  third  of  all  premiums  loaned  to  the  insured,  if 
desired,  and  no  notes  required. 

No  accumulation  of  Interest  on  Deferred  Premi¬ 
ums,  and  no  increase  of  annual  payment  on  any  class  of 
policies. 

Dividends  Accumulative,  the  surplus  being  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Policy-holder,  equitably  in  proportion  to  his 
contribution  thereto. 

The  business  of  the  Company  conducted  upon  the  Mutual 
Plan. 

G.  HILTON  SCRIBNER,  President. 
CHAENCEY  HI.  DEPEW,  Vice-President. 


BRICKSBURG  NURSERIES, 

BRICKSBURG,  OCEAN  CO.,  N.  J. 

Peach-Trees,  Concord  Grape-vines,  Conover's  Colossal 
Asparagus,  Small-fruit  Plants,  and  other  Nursery  Stock,  101- 
sale  low.  Address 

CALKINS  &  BROOKS. 


FOR  SALE: 

Two  Guernsey  Bulls,  1  year  old,  imported  in  dams, 
very  fine. 

One  Ayrshire  Bull  Calf,  six  months  old. 
Berkshire  Pigs, 

Essex  Pigs,  and 

CoLswold  Sheep  and  Lambs,  of  the  famous  Maple 
Shade  Flock.  L.  A.  CHASE, 

245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


FURE-BRED  FOWLS. — Dark  Brahma,  Houdan, 

Buff  (?.ochin.  Light  Brahma,  and  Silver-Spangled  Ham- 
burgs.  Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Circnlar. 

W.  E.  STITT,  Columbus,  Wis. 


IJ^UBSCKIBE  to  the  “  E»o«ilti-y  Staiul- 

aril.”  Issued  every  month.  One  dollar  a  year.  De¬ 
voted  to  Poultry.  Slendid  Engravings.  Address  WM.  H. 
LOCKWOOD  &  CO.,  P.  0.  Box  090,  Hartford,  Conn. 


FERRETS 


pp  . 

IiUDGE,Poland,Mahoning  Co.,0. 


Pure  Dry  Ground  Fish, 
rich  in  Ammonia  and 


FISH  GUANO, 

Cheapest  and  best  fertilizer  in  the  market  for  all  crops. 

WM.  H.  H.  GLOVER*  Southold,  N.  Y 


NURSERY  STOCK 

In  general  assortment,  very  CHEAP,  at  the 

SYRACUSE  NURSERIES. 

STANDARD  PEAR,  PLUM,  AND  CRAB-APPLE  TREES' 
of  unrivaled  quality,  and  in  verv  large  supply.  For  full  par¬ 
ticulars  inquire  of  SMITH,  CLARK  &  POWELL. 

Syracuse,  N,  Y.,  Sept.  30th,  1871. 
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ANOTHER  GREAT 

REDUCTION 

M*  ■  • 

TEAS. 

GREAT  SAVING  TO  CONSUMERS 

by  getting  up  clubs. 


Ami  remunerative  to  Club  Organizers. 


THE 

Great  American  Tea 

COMPANY 


Have  received  a  full  assortment  of 


N  E  W-C  ROP 


TEAS 


and  many  more  arriving,  with  which  to  supply  their  cus¬ 
tomers  in  ail  cases,  and  have  again 

REDUCED  THE  PRICES  OF  ALL  THEIR  TEAS 
to  the  lowest  point.  GOODS  WARRANTED  TO  GIVE 
SATISFACTION  in  all  cases  at  the  following 

BIST  OF  PRICES  ; 

OOLONG.  (Black)  50,  00,  70,  best  80c.  per  lb. 

MIXED,  (Green  and  Black)  50,  GO,  70,  best  80c.  per  lb. 
JAPAN,  (Uncolored)  80,  08,  $1-00,  best  $  .10  per  lb. 
IMPERIAL.  (Green)  70,80,  HO,  $1.00,  $1.10,  best  $1.20  peril). 
YOUNG  HYSON,  (Green)  70,  80,-90,  $1.00,  best  $1.16  per  lb. 
GUNPOWDER,  (Green)  $1.20,  best  $1.40  per  lb. 

ENGLISH  BREAKFAST,  (Black)  70,  SO,  90,  $1.00,  best  $1.10 
per  lb. 


ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY,  always  under  onr  own 
'supervision  and  upon  our  own  premises. 

GROUND  COFFEE,  15,  20.  25,  30,  best  35c.  per  lb. 

Hotels,  Saloons,  Boarding-House  Keepers  and  Families 
who  Use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize  in  that 
article  by  using  our  FRENCH  BREAKFAST  AND  DIN¬ 
NER  COFFEE,  which  we  sell  at.  the  low  price  of  25  cts.  per 
pound,  and  warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

ROAS'l’EI)  (Xlnground),  20.  25,  30,  best  35c.  per  lb. 

GREEN  (Unroasted),  20, 25,  best  30c.  per  lb. 

GETTING  UP  CLUBS. 

Let  each  person  wishing  to  join  in  a  club,  say  how  much 
Tea  or  Coffee  he  wants,  and  select  the  kind  and  price  from 
our  Price-List,  as  published.  Write  the  names,  kinds,  and 
amounts  plainly  on  a  list,  and  when  the  club  is  complete 
send  it  to  us  by  mail,  and  we  will  put  each  party’s  goods  in 
separate  packages,  and  mark  the  name  upon  them,  with  the 
cost,  so  there  need  he  no  confusion  in  their  distribution — 
each  party  getting  exactly  what  he  orders,  and  no  more. 
The  cost  of  transportation,  the  members  of  the  club  can  di¬ 
vide  equitably  among  themselves. 

Tlie  funds  to  pay  for  the  goods  ordered  can  be  sent  by 
drafts  on  New  York,  by  Post-Office  money  orders,  or  by  Ex¬ 
press,  as  may  suit  the  convenience  of  the  club.  Or,  if  the 
amount  ordered  exceeds  thirty  dollars,  we  will,  if  desired, 
send  the  goods  by  Express,  to  “  collect  on  delivery 

Consumers  can  save  5toS  profits  by  purchasing  of 

TI1E 

Great  American  Tea  Comp’y, 

31  &  33  Vesey  Street, 

P.  O.  Box,  5,043.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLE. 


Uneqnaled  for  making  light  and  nutritious  Bread,  Bis- 
■CUits,  Pastry, etc.,  and  is  used  and  approved  by  Orange  Judd, 
Esq.,  Editor  of  tills  Journal  ;Drs.  M.  H.  Henry  and  R.  O.  Dorc- 
mus  ;  Professors  Otr  and  Chandler,  New  York  City;  Profes¬ 
sors  James  V.  Z.  Blaney  and  It.  L.  Rea, Chicago  ;  Dr.  Wm.  S. 
Merrill,  Cincinnati. 

WILSON,  LOCKWOod,  EVERETT  &  CO..  Gen’l  Agents, 
_ _  51  Murray  Street,  New  York. 

LANDSCAPE  GAR  DENT  N  G  .—Robert  Morris  Cope- 
land.  Boston,  has  20  vears’  experience  and  directs  all  kinds 
■of  Rural  Improvements.  Send  for  Circular. 


Thea-Nectar 


BLACK  TEA 

with 

GREEN  TEA 
FLAVOR, 

and  will 

Suit  all  tastes. 

W  arranted  Satisfactory. 

FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE. 

And  for  sale  Wholesale  only  by  the 

GREAT  ATLANTIC  &  PACIFIC  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  5,506.  No.  8  Church  St.,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Thea-Nectar  Circular. 


EMSMES 

Equaled  1 ry  none  in  Combined  Merits  of 
Capacity,  Economy,  Durability,  Sim¬ 
plicity,  and  Perfection. 

oust  PORTABLE  ENGINE, 

Mounted  on  Locomotive  Boiler,  having  fire-box  and  ash-pit 
entirely  surrounded  by  water  space ;  is  set  upon  legs  and 
timbers ;  occupies  little  room ;  needs  no  brickwork ;  is 
suitable  for  use  in  any  place  where  a  power  is  required- 
in  Mills,  Shops,  Foundries  or  Printing-Rooms,  or  in.  Stock 
Burns,  for  grinding,  cutting,  and  steaming  food  for  stock. 
The 

STATIONARY  ENGINE 

Is  complete,  with  Governor ,  Pump,  and  Heater,  with  con¬ 
nections  fitted.  The 

AGRICULTURAL  "  ENGINE, 

Supplied  witli  Locomotive  Boiler,  having  fire-box  and  ash-pit 
entirely  surrounded  by  water  space ;  is  mounted  oil  wheels, 
with  pole  for  attaching  horses  for  moving  from  place  to 
place ;  is  suitable  for  Grain  Threshing,  Corn  Shelling, 
Wood  and  Shingle  Sawing,  dec. 

Circulars,  with  description  and  prices,  furnished  on  appli¬ 
cation  to 

WOOD,  TABER  k  MOUSE, 

EATON,  MADISON  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 

Bushberg  Vineyards  and  Nurseries. 

We  would  call  attention  to  onr  stock  of 

GRAPE-VINES  and  SMALL  FRUST, 

unsurpassed  in  quantity  and  quality  of  plants.  All  varieties 
warranted  genuine,  true  to  name. 

Our  prices  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  other 
growers.  Send  for  Price-lists, free. 

Our  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  for  25  cents.  See 
advertisement  for  clubs. 

ISXDOR  BUSH  &  SON",  Bushberg,  Jefferson  Co.,  Mo. 

EUMELAN  GRAPE-VINES! 

We  offer  the  above,  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  from  a 
large  stock  of  one  and  two  year  old  plants,  grown  from'  the 
original  vines  on  our  grounds.  Send  for  price-list. 
HASBROUCK  &  BUSHNELL, 

“  Iona,”  near  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

(H  eorgia  State  Agricultural  Socie- 

W  ty’s  Fair  opens  Oct.  23d,  at  Macon.  Premiums  over 
Ten  Thousand  Dollars  ;  and  embracing  all  brandies  of  in¬ 
dustry.  For  information,  apply  to  DA v.  W.  LEWIS,  Sec’y. 

WHITNEY’S 

PATENT  BREECH-LOADING 

DOUBLE-BARREL  SHOT  RUN 


possesses  qualities  and  improvements  that  give  it  the  pref¬ 
erence  over  any  other.  Prices  low.  Send  for  Circular. 

WHITNEY'  ARMS  CO., 
Whitneyville,  Conn. 

CHEAPEST  BOOK-STORE  in  the  World. 

170,872  New  and  Old  Books  on  hand. 

Catalogues  Nos.  23  to  26.  free.  Rend  stamp. 

LEGGAT  BROTHERS, 

3  Beckman  Street,  New  York. 


H.  H.  LLOYD  &  CO., 

81  John  St.,  N.  Y„ 

Publish  a  great  variety  of  Maps  and  Pictures. 
Agents  wanted.  Great  inducements  offered  to 
energetic  men.  Men  without  experience  can 
soon  learn  with  the  instruction  we  can  give 
them.  Pocket  Township  and  Sectional  Maps 
of  the  various  States,  from  50  cts.  to  $1.50. 
Map  of  Palestine,  29  x  89  ins.,  beautifully  col¬ 
ored,  just  the  thing  for  Sunday-schools,  teach¬ 
ers,  and  scholars,  one  copy,  $1.25;  five  copies, 
$5  .00 ;  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Our  sole  agents -west  of  Indiana’ are: 

LOUIS  LLOYD  &  CO., 

186  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

The  American  Agriculturist,  May,  1865, 
says:  “We  have  already  spoken  favorably  of 
the  reliable  character  of  the  House  of  H.  H. 
Lloyd  &  Co.  Notice  that  the  initials  are  H.  H.” 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

PERKINS  &  HOUSE’S 

METALLIC  SCEUtOSES^E 

SAFETY  LAMPS, 

Filling  Cans,  and  Lanterns. 

Sold  by  dealers  generally.  Manufactured  by 
Cleveland  Non-Explosive  Lamp  Co., 
Cleveland,  O.,  and  42  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 
Send  for  Circular .  ....  - 


o 
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Bickford  Family  Mtii  lactiiim 

The  oldest,  most  practical,  and  the  best. 

I  can  knit  a  Stocking  complete  without  taking  it  from  the 
Machine  until  it  is  finished.— Burke  L.  Fitzgerald,  Canaan, 
Me.  The  more  I  use  it,  the  better  I  like  it.— Mrs.  Crosby 
Curtis,  Medina,  O.  Altogether  it  works  beyond  my  expec¬ 
tations.— Mrs.  Alvika  Walker,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circular,  sent  free,  which  contains 
many  similar  recommendations.  Price  $25  to  $75.  Agents 
wanted.  Address 

Bickford  Spinner  &  Knitting  Machine  Co., 
_ 3G  Bromfield  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

IN  VA  LIDS’ 

TRAVEUSHO  CHAIRS, 

FROM  $15  to  $40, 

FOR  IN  AND  OUT-DOOR  USE. 
Anyone  having,  use  of  the  hands 
can  propel  and  guide  one. 

Having  no  use  of  the  hands,  any 
child  of  five  years  can  push  a  grown 
person  about. 

Invalids’  Carriages  to  order. 
Patent  Sedan  Carrying-Chairs. 

State  your  case  and  send  stamp  for 
circular.  STEPHEN  W.  SMITH, 

90  William-street,  New  York. 


Advertising  Rates. 

TERMS  —  (casli  before  insertion) : 

lit  fiNCfTISH  EDITIOlt. 

Ordinary  Pages,  SI  .50  per  line.  Less  thcin  i  lines,  $r>. 
Open  Pages  (open  without,  cutting),  S3  per  line. 

Last  Page,  and  2d  and  3d  Cover  Pages— S3. 50  per  line 
of  agate  space  for  cacli  insertion. — Page  next  to  Reading 
Matter  and  Last  Cover  Page—® 3.00  per  line  of  agate  space. 

IN  GERMAN  EDITION. 

Ordinary  Pages,  25  cents  per  line.  Less  than  four  lines, 
$1.00  for  eacli  insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Last  Page,  40  cents  per  line  for  each 
insertion. 

IN  HEARTH  AND  HOHIE. 

Ordinary  pages,  per  line  (agate  measure)............ 40  cents. 

7th,  19th  and  20th  pages . . . . . 50  cents. 

Business  Notices . . . ; . ......00  cents. 

Last  page,  Main  Sheet, . .75  cents. 

Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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BOOKS  for  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  215  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  he  forwarded  by 
mail,  .post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  American  Cattle . $  2  50 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture .  1  50 

Allen’s  (it.  L.)  American  Farm  Book .  1  50 

Allen’s  (R.  L.  and  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book. .  2  50 

Alleu's  (R.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .  1  00 

Am.  Agricultural  Annual. ’67  to ’71,  each,  pa.,50c. ;  clo.  75 
Am.  Horticultural  Annual,  '67  to ’71, each,  pa.,  50c. ;  clo.  75 

American  Bird  Fancier. . . .  30 

American  Rose  Culturist .  30 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants .  1  75 

Bement’s  Rabbit  Fancier .  .  30 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures .  25 

Boussingault's  Rural  Economy .  1  60 

Breek’s  New  Book  of  Flowers .  1  75 

Buist’s  Flower  Garden  Directory .  1  50 

Buist's  Family  Kitchen  Gardener . .  I  00 

Caldwell’s  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis .  2  00 

Chorlton’s  Grape-Grower’s  Guide .  75 

Cobbett's  American  Gardener . .  75 

Cole's  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book .  75 

Cole’s  Veterinarian . 75 

Copeland's  Country  I.ife .  5  00 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets .  3  00 

Crack  Shot.  (Barber.) .  175 

CrofTs  Model  Suburban  Architecture .  5  00 

Dadd's  (Geo.  H.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor .  1  50 

Dadd’3  American  Cattle  Doctor .  .  1  50 

Dana’s  Muck  Maunai . .  1  35 

Darwin’s  Variation  ot  Animals  and  Plants.  2  Volumes.  6  00 

Dead  Shot:  or  Sportsman's  Complete  Guide .  1  75 

De  Voe’s  Market  Assistant .  2  50 

Downing’s  Fruits  &  Fruit  Trees.  N’ewEd.  Oct., 1122pp.  4  00 

Downing's  Landscape  Gardening .  6  50 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry .  75 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit  Grower's  Guide .  1  50 

Eveleth’s  School-House  Architecture .  ..  10  00 

Field’s  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture . . .  1  25 

Flax  Culture .  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports.  8vo.,  2  vols .  6  00 

Frank  Forester's  Fish  and  Fishing.  8  vo„  100  eng’s _  5  00 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen.  8vo.  3  00 
Frank  Forester’s  Horse  and  Horsemanship.  8vo„  2  vols.  15  00 

French’s  Farm  Drainage .  1  50 

Fuller's  Forest  Tree  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Strawberry  Culturist .  20 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture .  1  50 

Gregory  on  Squashes . paper..  SO 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows .  75 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle .  150 

Harney's  Barns.  Out-buildings,  and  Fences .  10  00 

Harris'  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation . cloth. .  4  00 

Harris  on  the  Pig .  1  50 

Henderson's  Gardening  for  Profit .  1  50 

Henderson's  Practical  Floriculture .  1  50 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Housekeepers .  1  75 

Hoopes’  Book  of  Evergreens .  3  00 

Hooper's  Dog  and  Gun . paper,  30c — cloth. .  60 

Hop  Culture .  40 

Hunter  and  Trapper .  100 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  House .  1  50 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden  and  Farm-Yard .  2  50 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed .  2  00 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Grow .  .  2  00 

Johnson’s  Peat  and  Its  Uses .  1  25 

•Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  75 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  50 

Leucliar’s  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses .  1  50 

Lvman’s  Cotton  Culture . .  1  50 

Miles  on  the  Horse's  Foot .  75 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine .  1  00 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview .  1  25 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture .  75 

Onion  Culture . 20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . paper,  30c - cloth..  60 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture .  75 

Parsons  on  the  Rose.  By  Samuel  B.  Parsons .  1  50 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer .  60 

Perchcrou  Horse .  1  00 

Potato  Culture.  (Prize  Essay.) . paper..  2a 

§uinby’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  Keeping .  1  50 

andall’s  Sheep  Husbandry . .  1  50 

Randall’s  Fine-  W  ool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  00 

Richardson  on  the  Dog . paper,  SOc - cloth —  60 

Rivers’  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1  00 

Rural  Church  Architecture.  Folio,  In  colors,  45  plates.  12  00 
Saunders'  Domestic  Poultry...  .paper,  40c — bound..  75 

Schenck’s  Gardener’s  Text-Book .  75 

Simpson’s  Horse  Portraiture .  2  50 

Skillful  Housewife .  >j> 

Stewart’s  (John)  Stable  Book .  1  50 

The  Dog.  By  Dinks,  Mayhew,  and  Hutchinson .  3  00 

Thomas’  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery .  1  50 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals .  1  00 

Tim  Buuker  Papers .  1  50 

Tobacco  Culture .  25 

Turner’s  Cotton  Planter’s  Manual .  1  50 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register .  5  00 

Wallace’s  American  Stud  Book.  Vol.  1 .  10  00 

Warder’s  American  Pomology .  .  3  00 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens .  1  50 

Wafing’s  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health .  1  50 

Waring’s  Elements  of  Agriculture .  1  00 

Waring’s  Earth  Closets  and  Earth  Sewage .  50 

Weider.mann’s  Beautifying  Country  Homes.  A  6uperb 

quarto  volume.  24  lith  egraph  plates,  in  colors. . . .  15  00 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes .  2  00 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People .  3  00 

White’s  Cranberry  Culture .  125 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South .  2  00 

Woodward's  Cottages  and  Farm-Houses .  1  50 

Woodward's  Suburban  and  Country  Houses .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings.  .  1  dO 

Woodward’s  National  Architect  .  12  00 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry  Keeper . 2  00 

Youatt  anil  Spooner  on  the  Horse .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle .  1  50 

Youatt  on  the  Hog .  1  0) 

Youatt  oil  Sheep .  1  60 

O.  J.  &  Co.  keep  in  Stock  the  following  Hooks  i 

Architecture.  By  Cummings  &  Miller . $10  00 

“  Bicknell’s  Village  Builder .  10  00 

••  Principles  and  Practice  of.  By  Loring&Jenney  12  00 

*-  Review  and  American  Builder's  Journal.  By 

S.  Sloan.  In  Nos.,  each .  50 

Art  of  Saw  Filing.  (Holly.) .  75 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States .  1  50 

Bement’s  Poulterer’s  Companion .  2  00 

Bridgeman’s  Young  Gardener’s  Assistant .  2  50 

Burr  s  Vegetables  of  America .  5  00 

Carpenters’  an  l  Joiners’ Hand-Book.  (Holly.) .  75 

Carpenter  and  Joiner.  (It.  Riddell.) .  7  00 

Chemistry  of  the  Farm.  (Nichols.) .  125 

Cider-Maker’s  Manual .  1  50 

Downing’s  Cottage  Residences . 3  00 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays .  5  00 


Du  Brcuil's  Vineyard  Culture.  (Dr.  Warder.) . $  2  Op 

Farming  for  Boys .  1  50 

Fishing  in  American  Waters.  (Scott.) .  3  50 

Flagg's  European  Vineyards .  1  50 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses .  2  50 

Flint’s  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming .  2  50 

Geyelin’s  Poultry  Breeding .  1  25 

Gray's  How  Plants  Grow .  1  25 

Gray’s  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons,  in  one  vol .  4  00 

Gray’s  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany .  2  50 

Harazthy’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine-Making .  5  00 

Hatfield’s  American  House  Carpenter .  3  50 

Hay’s  Interior  Decorator .  2  25 

Horse  Training  Made  Easy.  (Jennings.) .  125 

Husmann's  Grapes  and  Wine .  1  50 

Jennings  on  Cattle .  1  75 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry .  1  75 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases .  1  75 

Kemp's  Lan  dscape  Gardening .  2  00 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey  Bee .  2  00 

Mayhew’s  Hlustrated  Horae  Doctor .  3  00 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management .  3  00 

Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers .  90 

Blanks  for  do  do  do .  1  20 

Manufacture  of  Vinegar  (Dussauee) .  5  00 

Mechanic's  Companion.  (Nicholson.) .  ...  3  00 

Morrell’s  American  Shepherd .  1  i5 

Mrs.  Hale's  New  Cook  Book . —  2  00 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood . .  Jo 

Norris’  Fish  Culture . 

Packard’s  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects .  6  00 

Painter,  Gilder,  and  Varnisher .  15) 

Quincy  (Hon.  Josiah)  on  Soiling  Cattle .  1  2a 

Rand's  Bulbs .  3  00 

Rand’s  Flowers  for  Parlor  and  Garden . . .  3  00 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs.  Bound,  5  vols.,  eacli .  1  aO 

Riddell's  New  Elements  of  Hand  Railing .  a  00 

Roosevelt’s  Five  Acres  too  Much .  J  a? 

Rural  Studies . . .  1  <j> 

Scribner's  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book .  30 

Silloway’s  Modern  Carpentry .  3  oo 

Strong’s  Cultivation  of  the  Grape .  3  oo 

Tegetmeier’s  Poultry  Book .  J  oj> 

Ten  Acres  Enough . . . .  —  .  J  2“ 

The  Horse.  (Stonehenge.)  Eng.  edition,  Svo.,  622  pages.  3  a) 
The  Mule.  (Riley.) .  •  J  j" 

Trapper’s  Guide .  » 

Tucker's  Register  of  Rural  Affairs .  “U 

Vaux's  Villas  and  Cottages .  ?  Jj" 

Watson’s  American  Home  Garden .  *  uu 

Youman’s  Household  Science . —  * 


A  Valuable  Home  Library. 

BACK  VOLUMES 

OF 

American  Agriculturist, 

AND  OF 

Hearth  and  Home. 


The  publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  can  supply 
any  of  the  back  volumes  of  that  paper  from  the  Sixteenth  to 
Hie  Twenty-ninth.  These  volumes  contain  more  varied 
and  interesting  information  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  than  can  be  obtained  in 
books  costing  three  times  as  much  money.  Price  of  each 
bound  volume,  at  the  Office,  $2.00 ;  sent  post-paid,  $2.50. 

The  publishers  can  also  supply  the  back  volumes  of 
their  finely  illustrated  Weekly  Journal,  Hearth  and 
Home,  for  the  years  1809  and  1S70.  These  volumes  are 
neatly  and  uniformly  hound  in  cloth,  with  title  in  gilt  on 
hack  and  side.  With  their  beautiful  engravings,  and 
abundance  of  useful  and  entertaining  reading,  they  will 
prove  valuable  additions  to  any  library.  Price  of  each 
hound  volume,  at  the  Office,  $4.00 ;  if  sent  by  express, 
the  purchaser  will  pay  express  charges 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York!  ‘ 


CRANDALL’S 

BUILDING  BLOCKS  FOR  CHILDREN 


Churches, 

Arches, 

Bridges, 


CAN  BE  MADE  INTO 

Factories,  Velocipedes, 

Chairs,  Wind-mills. 

Fences,  Tools, 


Castles. 


Houses, 


Sleds, 


Towers, 

Boxes, 

Chairs, 

Sheds, 


and  other  forms  in  almost  endless  variety,  and  when  finished,  the  structure  remains  firm,  so  that  it  can  ho  carried 
about  without  failing  to  pieces.  The  Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat,  strong  boxes,  and  a  large  sheet  giving  various  designs 
of  buildings,  etc.,  accompanies  each  box.  Price  :  No.  1,  $2.00;  No.  3,  $1.00. 

Orders  from  the  trade  will  be  supplied  on  liberal  terms!  Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Converting 

U,  S.  FIVE-TWENTIES, 

Messrs.  JAY  COOKE  &  CO. 

Have  issued  tke  following  financial  cir¬ 
cular  relative  to  tke  general  conditions 
of  tke  loan  market,  and  tke  exclianging 
of  Government  bonds  fo'r  railroad  seen 
rities : 

Office  of  Jat  Cooke  &  Co.,  j 
New  York,  September  16th,  1871.  i 

The  signal  success  of  the  New  Five  Per  Cent  Govern¬ 
ment  Loan  indicates  ttiat  the  average  rate  of  interest  in 
this  country  will  henceforward  be  considerably  lower,  the 
tendency  being  to  an  equalization  of  rates  between  Amer¬ 
ica  and  Europe. 

Tiie  present  holders  of  Five-Twenties  must  therefore 
decide  whether  it  is  not  best  to  make  at  once  such  a 
change  of  investment  as  will  enable  them  to  realize  as 
profit ,  or  add  to  their  capital,  the  present  average  pro 
mium  of  14  per  cent  on  Five-Twenties,  while  at  the  same 
time  largely  increasing  their  annual  income. 

Holders  of  Five-Twenties  of  1S62,  which,  under  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  Treasury,  Will  be  paid  off  in  December 
next,  have  special  and  immediate  reason  to  consider  the 
question  of  conversion,  unless  they  wish  to  receive  coin 
for  their  Five-Twenties,  or  exchange  them  at  par  for 
bonds  of  the  new  issue,  bearing  au  average  rate  of  4>4 
per  cent. 

To  holders  of  United  States  securities  who  wish  to 
take  advantage  of  the  present  most  favorable,  opportunity 
for  changing  their  investment  at  a  large  profit,  we  strong¬ 
ly  recommend  Northern  Pacific  7-30  First  Mortgage 
Bonds  (principal  and  interest  payable  in  Gold)  now  sell¬ 
ing  at  par  in  currency. 

They  are  in  large  and  rapidly  increasing  demand,  and 
with  their  high  rate  of  interest,  ample  security,  and  their 
convertibility  into  the  Lands  of  the  Company  at  10  per 
cent  premium,  they  constitute  a  most  desirable  invest¬ 
ment,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  advance  considerably  above 
par  at  an  early  day. 

The  holder  of  a  $1,000  Five-Twenty 
bond  who  exchanges  it  now  for  North¬ 
ern  Pacifies,  thereby  increases  his  prin¬ 
cipal  by  14  per  cent,  receiving  $  1 ,  1 40 
in  NorthernaPacificsfor  $  1 ,000  in  Five- 
Twenties.  He  also  permanently  in¬ 
creases  the  yearly  interest  income  on 
his  investment  more  than  38  per 
cent,  or  from  $60  in  gold  to  $83.22  in 
gold. 

This  most  unusual  opportunity  for  the  profitable  con¬ 
version  of  Government  Bonds  into  Corporate  Securities 
of  undoubted  reliability  can  not  long  continue.  The  in¬ 
creasing  abundance  of  loanable  capital  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  tlie  almost  certain  rise  in  value  of  all  desirable 
railroad  mortgages,  the  rapid  absorption  of  Northern  Pa¬ 
cific  Seven-Thirties  and  the  probable  early  substitution 
of  a  six  per  cent  bond  for  the  remainder  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  loan,  and  the  early  funding  of  the  remainder  of 
the  National  Debt  at  lower  rates,  promise  very  soon  to 
change  the  entire  aspect  of  the  loan  market,  which  is 
just  now  so  peculiarly  favorable  to  investors. 

This  state  of  things  suggests  prompt  action  on  the  part 
of  those  who  wish  to  exchange  securities  in  time  to  profit 
by  the  present  high  premium  on  Five-Twenties. 

JAY  COOKE  &  CO., 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Washington. 


North  Missouri 

LANDS 

For  sale  by  the 

Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  R.R. 

Offer  best  inducements  to  those  intending  to  emigrate  WEST. 
THey  Defy  Competition. 

Send  30  ct-S.  for  Sectional  Map  and  Circulars  giving  all  in¬ 
formation  needed,  and  state  that  you  saw  this  in  tlie  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist. 

EDWARD  WILDER, 

Hannibal,  Feb.,  1871.  Land  Com.  H.  &  St.  Jos.  R.R. 

Rural  Improvements. 

R.  M.  COPELAND,  Landscape  Gardener,  Boston,  Author 
of  Country  Life,  has,  during  the  last  20  years,  made  over 
400  plans  for  laying  out  Country  Places,  Cemeteries,  Parks. 
Villages,  &c.  Superintends  work  when  desired.  Send  for 
Circular. 

( N.  E.  cor.  3d  and  Chestnut  Sts.,  Philadelphia, 
unices,  ^  10  Ujii-rlster’s  Hall,  Boston. 

',|'HE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  is  print- 
cd  with  Ink  furnished  by  Cius.  Eneu  Johnson  &  Co., 
10th  and  Lombard  Sts.,  Phila.  59  Gold  St.,  cor.  of  Ann,  NY. 


HEARTH  -  HOME, 

Issued  Weekly; 

A  Large,  Beautiful,  Highly  Illustrated 
and  very  Valuable  Journal,  of  20  Pages 
— full  of  Reliable,  Instructive,  and  In¬ 
teresting  Reading  Matter,  News,  and 
Miscellany  :  just  suited  to  tlie  Wants 
and  Wishes  of  every  Family  —  every 
Man,  Woman,  and  Child  in  America — 
whether  living  in  City  or  Country. 

Terms  : 

One  Copy,  One  Year,  -  -  $3.00. 

Four  Copies,  One  Year,  -  $2.75  each. 
Ten  or  more  Copies,  -  -  $2.50  each. 
Single  Numbers,  -  -  8  cents  each. 

One  copy  each  of  IFearth  and  Home. 
and  American  Agriculturist  will  be  sent 
one  year  for  $4. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 

FARM  IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINERY. 

The  principles  of  their  construction  and  use;  with  sim¬ 
ple  and  practical  explanations  of  the  laws  of  motion  and 
force  as  applied  on  the  farm.  By  .Tolin  J.  Thomas. 
With  287  illustrations.  Price  $1.50. 

The  basis  of  this  admirable  work  was  an  essay  published 
in-lSOO,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural 
Society,  which  was  enlarged,  and  in  1854  published  by  the 
Harpers.  It  has  been,  aud  remains,  the  only  work  in  which 
the  principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,  namely,  the  mechani¬ 
cal  powers,  and  the  powers  of  water,  wind,  and  heat,  are 
systematically  discussed  as  applied  to  the  operations  of  tlie 
farm.  This  work  has  now  been  most  carefully  revised  by 
tlie  author.  It  is  much  enlarged,  and  a  great  part  lias  been 
re-written,  while  the  illustrations,  before  abundant,  now 
number  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven.  There  is  not  an  agri¬ 
cultural  writer  that  could  be  named  more  respected  than 
John  J.  Thomas,  or  one  whose  judgment  and  freedom  from 
personal  bias  in  discussing  new  implements  could  be  more 
implicitly  relied  upon. 


HERBERT’S  HINTS  TO  HORSE  KEEPERS. 

By  the  late  Henry  William  Herbert  (Frank 
Forester).  Price  $1.75. 

A  complete  manual  for  Horsemen,  embracing:  How  to 
Breed  a  Horse;  How  to  Buy  a  Horse;  How  to  Break  a 
Horse ;  IIoW  to  Use  a  Horse ;  How  to  Feed  a  Horse ;  How 
to  Physic  a  Horse ;  How  to  Drive  a  Horse,  etc.;  and  a  chapter 
on  Mules  and  Ponies,  etc.  Beautifully  illustrated. 


HARRIS  ON  THE  PIG. 

Breeding,  Rearing,  Management,  and  Improvement.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  l!y  Joseph  Harris.  Price,  $1.50. 

This  is  the  only  American  treatise  - upon  the  breeding, 
rearing,  and  management  of  swine,  and  Is  by  one  thorough¬ 
ly  familiar  with  the  whole  subject,  Tlie  points  of  tlie  various 
English  and  American  breeds  arc  thoroughly  discussed,  and 
tlie  great  advantage  of  vising  thorough-bred  males  clearly 
shown.  The  work  is  equally  valuable  to  the  farmer  who 
keeps  hut  few  pigs,  and  to  the  breeder  on  an  extensive  scale. 


NEW  AMERICAN  FARM  BOOK. 

Originally  by  Rickard  L..  Allen.  Revised  and  greatly 
enlarged  by  Dewis  F.  Allen.  Price  $3.50. 

Allen's  American  Farm  Book  has  been  one  of  tlie  standard 
farmers'  liaud-books  for  twenty  years ;  it  is  still  a  valuable 
book, but  not  up  to  the  times ;  and  as  Its  author, Mr. ILL. Allen, 
could  not  give  time  to  its  revision,  tills  was  undertaken  by 
bis  brother,  Hon.  Lewis  F.  Allen,  the  distinguished  farmer.’ 
of  Erie  county,  editor  of  the  American  Shorthorn  Herd- 
Book.  The  work  is  greatly  enlarged,  and  full  of  suggestions 
from  the  rich  experience  of  its  editor  and  reviser,  and  is 
called  the  New  American  Farm  Book. 


Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  oni  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 
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SUBSCRIBE  FOR  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST! 


THIS  GREAT  NATIONAL  ILLUSTRATED 

RURAL  AND  FAMILY  WEEKLY 

Is  the  Standard  Authority  on  Agriculture,  Horticul¬ 
ture,  etc.,  and  a  favorite  Literary  and  Family  Jour¬ 
nal.  It  is  Ably  Edited,  Finely  Illustrated,  and  far  the  Largest, 
Best,  and  Cheapest  Journal  of  its  Class  in  the  World! 

MOORE’S  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Has  for  upwards  of  Twenty  Years  been  the  Leading  and  Most  Popular  Weekly  in  its  Sphere,  hut  its  Contents,  Style,  and 
Reduced  Price  for  1872  will  render  it  more  acceptable  than  ever  before.  It  is  adapted  to  both  Town  and  Country. 
While  it  is  invaluable  to  Practical  Farmers,  it  pays  all  City,  Village,  or  Suburban  Cultivators  of  Fruits,  Flowers,  etc.,  etc. 
As  a  Literary  and  Family  Paper,  the  Rural  has  long  been  highly  esteemed,  especially  by  the  Ladies  and  Young 
People.  Indeed,  it  is,  unquestionably,  the 

BEST  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  WEEKLY  IN  AMERICA! 

The  Rural’s  Illustrations  are  Numerous,  Varied,  and  Beautiful.  The  Practical  Departments  are  edited  and  con¬ 
tributed  to  by  the  best  writers  on  the  leading  branches  of  Agriculture,  etc. ;  while  the  Literary  Departments  (including 
“  Stories  for  Ruralists,”  Ladies’  Portfolio,"  "For  Young  People,”  “  The  Puzzler,"  “  Wit  and  Humor,”  etc.,  etc.)  comprise 
choice  Tales,  Sketches,  Essays,  Poems,  Letters  from  Girls  and  Boys,  Enigmas,  Illustrated  Rebuses,  etc.,  etc. 

MOTTO,  11  EXCELSIOR,”  OBJECTS,  “  PROGRESS 
AND  IMPROVEMENT.” 

Moore's  Rural  always  manifests  the  true  spirit  of  its  Motti  'Excelsior,"  and  Objects,  “  Progress  and  Improve¬ 
ment."  It  has  been  highly  commended  by  botli  Press  and  People  in  very  section  of  the  Union.  For  example,  the  Gazette 
and  Bulletin  (Williamsport,  Fa.)  characterizes  the  Rural  New-Yorker  as  “the  most  elegantly  printed,  ably 
edited,  widely  circulated,  and  Heartily  welcomed  paper,  as  a  whole,  which  now  finds  its 
way  among  the  people.”  Readers  of  the  Agriculturist  who  wish  a  first-class,  high-toned,  and  progressive  Rural 
and  Family  Weekly,  are  invited  to  give  Moore’s  Rural  a  trial. 


FORM,  STYLE,  AND  TERMS. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  contains  Sixteen  Quarto  Pages 
Clarger  than  Harper’s  Weekly),  a  Title-page,  Index,  etc.,  suitable 
for  binding,  at  the  close  of  June  and  December— making  Two 

Volumes  a  Year. 

Only  S3. 50  a  Year;  S3  in  Clubs.  Great  Premiums  to 
Club  Agents.  Specimens,  etc.,  sent  free.  Drafts,  P.  O.  Money 
Orders,  and  Registered  Letters  at  our  risk.  Address 

53.  D.  T.  5VIOORE,  New  York  City. 


Issued  Weekly; 

A  Large,  Beautiful,  Highly  Illustrated 
and  very  Valuable  Journal,  of  20  Pages 
— full  of  Reliable,  Instructive,  and  In¬ 
teresting  Reading  Matter,  N  ews,  and 


HERBERT’S  HINTS  TO  HORSE  KEEPERS, 

By  the  late  Henry  William  Herbert  (Frank 
Forester).  price  $1.75. 

A  complete  manual  for  Horsemen,  embracing :  How  to 
Breed  a  Horse;  How  to  Buy  a  Horse;  How  to  Break  a 
Horse  ;  How  to  Use  a  Horse ;  How  to  Feed  a  Horse ;  How 
to  Physic  a  Horse ;  How  to  Drive  a  Horse,  etc.;  and  a  chapter 
on  Mules  and  Ponies,  etc.  Beautifully  illustrated. 


HARRIS  ON  THE  PIG, 

Breeding,  Rearing,  Management,  and  Improvement.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  By  Joseph  Harris.  Price,  $1.50. 

This  is  the  only  American  treatise  upon  the  breeding, 
rearing,  and  management  of  swine,  and  is  by  one  thorough¬ 
ly  familiar  with  the  whole  subject.  The  points  of  the  various 
English  and  American  breeds  are  thoroughly  discussed,  and 
the  great  advantage  of  using  thorough-bred  males  clearly 
shown.  The  work  is  equally  valuable  to  the  farmer  who 
keeps  but  few  pigs,  and  to  the  breeder  on  an  extensive  scale. 


Miscellany:  just  suited  to  the  Wants 
and  Wishes  of  every  Family  —  every 
Man,  Woman,  and  Child  in  America — 
whether  living  in  City  or  Country. 

Terms  : 

One  dopy,  One  Year,  -  -  $3.00. 

Four  (©pies,  One  Year,  -  $2.75  each. 


THE  MARKET  ASSISTANT, 

Containing  a  brief  description  of  every  Article  of  Hu¬ 
man  Food  Sold  in  the  Public  Markets  of  the  cities 
of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Brook¬ 
lyn  ;  including  the  various  Domes ticand  Wild 
Animals,  Poultry,  Game,  Fish,  Vegeta¬ 
bles,  Fruits,  etc.,  with  many  Curious 
Incidents  and  Anecdotes,  by 
THOMAS  F.  DE  VOE, 

Author  of  “  The  Market  Book,”  etc. 


Ten  or  more  Copies,  -  -  $2.50  each. 
Single  Numbers,  .  -  -  8  cents  each. 

Ono  copy  each  of  Hearth  and  Home 
and  American  Agriculturist  will  be  sent 
one  year  for  $4. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

245  Broadway,  New  York.  1 


ILLUSTRATED. 

The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  present  that  which  may 
be  found  practically  useful  as  well  as  interesting.  It  aims 
at  bringing  together,  in  as  small  compass  as  possible, 
and  in  a  form  easy  of  reference,  those  items  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  many  would  desire  to  possess  when  called 
upon  to  cater  for  the  household. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  -  PRICE  $2.50. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 


DENSL0W  &  BUSH’S  “SAFETY”  OIL 

WILL  NOT  EXPLODE!  Safest 
aucl  purest  oil  known  !  Fire  test  over 
150°!  A  lighted  lamp  may  he  upset 
and  broken  without  fear  of-  explosion 
or  fire.  Urgently  recommended  by 
the  hire  Underwriters  of  N.  Y.  For 
sale  by  all  Grocers  and  Druggists  in 
the  U.  S.  Denslow  &  Busu,  130  Mai- 
WWI  — "  rwirnTTwiI  den  Lane,  N.  Y.,  40  India  St.,  Boston. 
81  s.  Ualvert  St.,  Baltimore,  51  S.  Water  St.,  Chicago. 


PERK8MS  &  HOUSE’S 

METALLIC  KEROSENE 

SAFETY  LAMPS, 

Filling  Cans,  and  Lanterns. 

The  only  absolutely  clean  and  sweet  lamp  in  the  world. 
Sold  by  dealers  generally.  Owned  and  Manufactured  by 

Cleveland  Non-Explosive  Lamp  Co., 

Cleveland,  O.,  and  43  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 

Send  for  Circular. 


1B©USEM<I>I.1I>  MACJA- 

'»*  ZINE  is  the  largest  and  best  Original  Dollar 
Monthly  in  the  world.  A  $11)0  Prize  Storv  complete  in  every 
number.  Forty  pages  of  oilier  matter.  Yearly,  $1.  Wood’s 
Pocket  Magnifier  (price  $1.50)  and  the  Magazine  will  be 
mailed  to  any  address  for  $1.50.  Magazine  two  years  in  ad-v 
vanee,  with  Magnifier,  for  $2.  Prang’s  Easter  Morning 
Cliromo  (worth  $3)  and  Magazine  three  years,  for  only  $3. 
Splendid  Premiums  for  Clubs.  Specimen  copy  free 
Address.  S.  S.  WOOD  &  CO.,  Newburgh,  N,  Y. 


A  new  edition  of  the  Patent  Laws,  with  official  rules 
for  proceeding  before  flic  Patent  office,  etc.,  including 
Census  for  1870,  complete.  Itshows  the  population  by 
counties  of  ail  flic  States  and  Territories,  and  popula¬ 
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HOLSTEIN  COW  AND  BULL.— Prize  Animals  AT  THE  New  England  Fair. — Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


The  Holstein  cattle  seem  to  have  been 
strangely  overlooked  by  our  breeders,  and  it  . is 
•only  within  a  few  years  that  they  have  ljiade 
an  appearance  at  our  fairs.  The  Holsteins,  also 
known  as  the  Dutch  cattle,  are  pre-eminently 
dairy  animals.  They  come  from  a  country 
where  the  production  of  butter  and  cheese  is  a 
•leading  feature  of  the  agricultural  industry,  and 
"the  animals  have  been  bred  with  a  view  to  the 


largest  production  of  milk,  though  they  are  by 
no  means,  inferior  as  beef  animals.  The  cow 
represented  in  our  engraving  is  the  “Maid  of 
Opperdoes,”  the  property  of  Tlios.  G.  Wales, 
Esq.,  Framingham,  Mass.,  and  took  the  sweep- 
stakes  prize  at  the  New  England  Fair.  The 
hull,  “Amsterdam,”  belongs  to  Chas.  Houghton, 
Esq.,  Putney,  Vt.,  and  took  the  first  premium 
for  bulls.  Mr.  Allen  gives  an  account  of  the 


performance  of  an  imported  Holstein  cow, which 
in  ten  days  gave  an  average  of  nearly  74j  pounds 
of  milk.  The  milk  produced  over  22  per  cent 
of  cream.  Six  days’  milk  of  this  cow  yielded 
17  lbs.  4  oz.  of  butter,  or  nearly  three  pounds 
per  day.  The  grade  animals  are  said  to  inherit 
the  remarkable  milking  qualities  of  the  breed. 
The  colors  of  the  Holsteins  are  pure  jet  black 
and  clear  white,  variously  pied  and  mottled. 
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NEW  YORK,  NOVEMBER,  1871. 

November  !  One  more  month,  and  the  year  1871 
will  be  numbered  with  the  past.  How  rapidly  the 
months  and  years  come  and  go  !  We  can  not  stand 
still.  The  farmer  has  to  deal  with  matter  that  is 
ever  changing.  Aud  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
these  changes  is  essential  to  the  highest  success. 
This  is  agricultural  science,  pure  and  simple. 
There  is  nothing  in  it  to  frighten  a  former — nothing 
in  it,  certainly,  that  should  excite  his  contempt. 
He  must  study  these  changes,  and  then  apply  his 
knowledge  to  the  daily  duties  of  the  form.  It  is  to 
set  forth,  unfold,  illustrate,  and  apply  this  knowl¬ 
edge  that  is  the  great  aim  and  work  of  the  American 
Agriculturist.  We  know  its  importance.  We  glory 
in  the  work.  We  fully  and  freely  admit  the  im¬ 
portance  of  good  government,  of  cheap  and  rapid 
transportation,  of  mechanical  inventions,  and  of 
manufactures,  trade,  and  commerce ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  we  know  and  feel  that  forming  is  the 
basis  of  our  material  prosperity.  Our  aim  is  to 
lessen  the  cost  and  increase  the  profits  of  raising 
our  agricultural  products. 

Those  who  live  iu  large  cities,  with  their  thou¬ 
sands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  poor  men,  women, 
and  children  struggling  to  obtain  the  bare  neces¬ 
saries  of  life,  fully'  realize  the  importance  of  cheap 
bread.  Cheap,  wholesome,  Highly  nutritious  ani¬ 
mal  food,  also,  becomes  daily  of  more  and  more 
importance  as  the  masses  of  the  people  become 
more  active,  energetic,  and  intelligent.  The  thou¬ 
sands  of  young  men  (and  young  women,  too)  who 
use  their  brains,  as  well  as  their  muscles,  require  a 
more  nutritious  kind  of  food  than  the  mere  plod¬ 
der.  The  necessities  of  our  agriculture  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  requirements  of  the  ever-increas¬ 
ing  number  of  active,  hard-working,  intelligent 
consumers  on  the  other  hand,  demand  more  aud 
better  animal  food. 

When  in  the  city,  we  realize  the  importance  of 
cheap  bread,  and  a  more  abundant  supply  of  nutri¬ 
tious  meat.  On  the  other  band,  when  at  home  on 
the  farm,  wc  have  a  farmer’s  desire  to  get  good 
prices  for  our  products.  We  know  that  farmers 
work  hard,  aud  seldom  receive  adequate  compen¬ 
sation  for  their  care,  labor,  and  anxiety.  Our 
lirofits  are  too  small.  As  patriots,  wc  want  to  see 
cheap  bread  and  cheap  meat ;  as  farmers,  we  want 


higher  profits.  We  believe  both  these  ends  can  be- 
attained.  How,  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Agriculturist 
to  explain.  And,  in  preparing  our  monthly  hints 
about  work,  as  well  as  of  other  articles  iu  the 
paper,  this  object  is  steadily  kept  in  view. 

Hints  about  Work. 

Live-Stock. — We  would  urge  our  readers  to  keep 
ever  before  their  minds  the  idea  that  an  animal  is, 
so  to  speak,  a  machine  that,  from  the  day  of  its 
birth  to  the  hour  of  its  death,  is  constantly  in  mo¬ 
tion.  It  never  stops  ;  whether  asleep  or  awake,  in 
summer  or  winter,  night  and  day',  it  is  ever  run¬ 
ning.  And  the  power  required  to  keep  it  in  mo¬ 
tion  is  derived  from  the  food,  or  from  flesh  and  fat 
previously  stored  up  in  the  animal.  In  the  aggre¬ 
gate,  formers  lose  millions  of  dollars  every  year 
from  not  understanding  and  acting  upon  this  sim¬ 
ple  truth.  There  are  thousands  of  calves,  cows, 
and  steers  that  on  the  first  of  next  April  will 
weigh  no  more  than  they  do  now  on  the  first  of 
November.  All  the  food  they  consume  during  the 
winter  is  used  merely  to  keep  up  the  animal  heat 
and  sustain  life.  Aside  from  the  total  loss  of  food, 
an  animal  so  kept,  especially  a  young  animal,  is 
not  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  it  will  take  several 
months  of  good  feed  in  the  spring  to  give  it  a  good 
start.  An  animal  that  will  not  pay  for  liberal  feed¬ 
ing  had  better  be  sold  for  whatever  it  will  bring. 

The  low  price  of  Slock  affords  a  favorable  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  purchasing  good  animals.  Weed  out 
the  herds.  The  present  depression  will  only  be 
temporary,  and  you  cau  now  pick  up  good,  thrifty 
animals  at  cheap  rates.  It  certainly  will  not  pay 
this  year  to  winter  a  poor  pig,  cow,  sheep,  or  steer. 

Sheep. — The  same  remarks  are  generally  true  in 
regard  to  sheep,  but,  at  the  present  time,  not  with 
equal  force.  There  is  an  increased  and  increasing 
demand  for  sheep  and  wool,  and  it  may  pay  better 
to  winter  a  poor  flock  of  sheep  than  to  dispose  of 
them.  Better,  however,  sell  the  poor  ones,  aud 
buy  younger,  healthier,  and  more  thrifty  sheep. 

Look  out  for  Storms. — Have  the  barns  and  sheds 
in  readiness,  and  be  careful  not  to  let  the  sheep  be 
exposed  to  severe  rain.  Nothing  is  more  injurious. 

Do  not  Confine  Sheep  in  Close  Quarters. — An  open 
shed  is  better  than  a  close,  ill-ventilated  barn.  The 
moment  the  rain  is  over,  if  the  sheep  are  still  wet, 
they  will  do  better  and  dry  quicker  out  of  doors  in 
the  wind  than  iu  a  close  barn,  the  atmosphere  of 
which  is  saturated  by  the  moisture  evaporating 
from  the  damp  wool.  Dry  cold  seldom  or  never 
hurts  sheep.  Damp  quarters  and  wet  laud  arc  ex¬ 
ceedingly  injurious. 

Give  the  Sheep  some  Dry  Food. — Grass  at  this  sea¬ 
son  is  comparatively  iunutritious.  Let  the  sheep 
have  all  they  will  eat  of  it,  but,  at  the  same  time  let 
them  have  access  to  racks  filled  with  hay  or  straw. 
If  they  are  not  thriving,  give  a  little  grain — two 
bushels  of  oatS  per  day  to  one  hundred  sheep. 

Breeding  Ewes  should  be  served  this  month  or  the 
begiuuiug  of  next.  A  little  extra  food  at  this  sea¬ 
son  is  particularly  desirable.  It  will  tend  to  secure 
more,  better,  and  healthier  lambs.  Do  not  over¬ 
tax  the  ram.  If  allowed  to  ruu  witli  the  flock,  do 
not  place  more  than  sixty  ewes  with  one  ram,  and 
if  he  has  not  attained  his  full  growth,  not  over 
forty.  In  either  case,  give  him  from  a  pint  to  a 
quart  of  oats  per  day.  Give  a  little  salt  every  day. 

Shecplilce  Exercise  and  Fresh  Air,  and  it  is  desirable- 
to  let  them  ruu  out  on  the  pastures  every  day  as- 
long  as  they  can  get  a  bite  of  grass.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  they  will  not  eat  dry  fod¬ 
der  as  long  as  they  can  get  at  the  grass.  Give  them 
all  the  hay  and  straw  they  will  eat,  and  let  them 
ruu  out  every  flue  day,  and  they  will  thrive  and 
stand  the  winter  better  than  if  shut  up  too  early. 

Fattening  Sheep  should  gain  rapidly  this  month. 
Let  them  run  out  on  the  pastures,  and  give  hay  and 
straw,  and  half  a  pound  of  oats  or  corn  per  day. 

Swine. — Select  out  the  best  60ws  for  breeding  7 
and  if  you  have  no  good  ones  of  your  owu,  buy  the- 
best  you  can  find.  Unless  you  propose  raising 
breeding  stock,  you  do  not  need  to  buy  thorough.- 
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bred  sows.  Get  a  good-sized,  healthy,  vigorous 
common  sow,  that  is  well  formed,  and  likely  to  be 
a  quiet  mother  and  a  good  milker,  and  put  her  to 
a  thorough-bred  boar.  Keep  her  in  a  thriving, 
half- fat  condition,  aud  you  are  pretty  sure  of  a  litter 
of  healthy,  handsome,  fat  pigs,  that  will  give  a  good 
account  of  their  feed  next  spring  and  summer. 

Fattening  Hogs  should  be  pushed  forward  rapidly, 
aud  sold  early.  We  shall  probably  be  obliged  to 
accept  low  prices  this  season.  In  our  section  we 
are  feeding  at  a  decided  loss.  With  good  pigs,  it 
requires  from  seven  to  eight  bushels  of  corn,  judi¬ 
ciously  fed,  to  make  100  lbs.  of  pork.  If  a  fat  hog 
is  worth  one  cent  per  lb.  more  than  a  lean  or  half¬ 
fat  one,  it  will  pay  us  better  to  make  him  fat  than 
to  sell  him  lean.  We  shall  probably  lose  money  in 
either  case,  but  less  by  making  the  hogs  fat  than  by 
selling  them  lean.  This  is  emphatically  true  in  the 
cheap  corn  sections  of  the  West.  Besides,  meat  is 
very  high  in  Europe,  and  wages  are  advancing,  and 
there  may  yet  be  sufficient  foreign  demand  to  give 
us  fair  prices  for  our  pork. 

Milch  Cows  should  on  no  account  be  suffered  to 
decline  in  flesh  at  this  season.  A  little  bran  and 
corn-meal  will  keep  them  wonderfully,  both  in  flesh 
and  milk.  Guard  against  cold  storms  on  the  one 
hand,  and  hot,  close  stables  on  the  other.  We 
hardly  know  which  is  more  injurious.  If  confined 
at  night,  let  the  stable  be  thoroughly  ventilated 
aud  kept  cool  and  cleau.  Give  the  cows  all  the 
corn-stalks  or  hay  they  will  eat  at  night,  and  let 
them  run  on  the  pastures  as  long  as  they  can  get  a 
good  bite  and  do  not  poach  the  soft  ground. 

Potatoes  should  now  be  dug  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
If  the  ground  is  hard  and  weedy,  plow  a  light  fur¬ 
row  away  from  each  side  the  row,  as  close  as  you 
can  run  without  disturbing  the  potatoes  ;  then  run 
the  plow  under  the  row  of  potatoes,  aud  follow 
with  hooks.  In  our  experience,  by  actual  test,  this 
saves  one  third  the  labor.  Where  potatoes  are 
worth  50  cents  a  bushel,  we  think  it  better  to  go 
over  the  ground  with  hooks,  as  above  recommended, 
than  to  try  to  get  out  the  potatoes  by  harrowing. 
The  potatoes  left  in  the  ground  will  more  than  pay 
the  difference  in  the  expense.  See  hints  last  month 
in  regard  to  selling,  storing,  etc. 

Small  potatoes ,  cabbage  leaves,  etc.,  are  usually 
fed  out  at  this  season.  It  is  a  great  mistake.  They 
are  of  far  more  value  as  a  tonic  than  as  food  ;  aud 
by  and  by,  when  the  animals  can  not  get  a  bite  of 
grass,  they  will  be  worth  double  what  they  are 
now.  The  small  jmtatoes  will  pay  well  to  pit  and 
keep  until  spring. 

Mangel-wurzel  and  other  Beets  should  be  secured  at 
once.  Be  careful  not  to  bleed  them.  They  keep 
better  in  pits  than  in  a  close  cellar.  But  they  keep 
well  in  the  latter  if  properly  corded,  with  spaces 
left  for  the  air  to  circulate  through,  and  the  cellar 
is  kept  well  ventilated,  and  seldom  allowed  to  get 
warmer  than  50°.  The  mangels  should  be  kept 
until  all  other  roots  are  gone.  They  improve  by 
keeping.  Fed  at  this  season,  they  are  apt  to  cause 
scours.  This  effect  is  usually  attributed  to  their 
containing  salts,  but  is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  roots  are  not  ripe.  Their  proper  season  is 
from  February  to  May. 

Ruta-bagas  are  not  so  liable  to  be  injured  by  frost 
as  mangels  and  beets,  and  if  other  work  is  pressing 
may  be  left  out  until  December, 

Beet  and  Turnip  Leaves ,  if  put  into  pits  when  the 
temperature  is  near  the  freezing  point,  and  beat 
down  very  firm,  aud  then  lightly  covered  with  earth, 
will  keep  through  the  winter,  and  be  more  valuable 
next  March  (because  more  needed)  than  if  fed  out 
now.  Select  a  dry,  sandy  knoll,  and  be  careful  to 
pack  them  solid,  and  not  until  steady  cold  weather 
is  about  to  set  in. 

Carrots  wither  up  if  kept  in  a  loose  heap  in  the 
cellar.  A  good  plan  is  to  put  them  in  barrels  or  in 
a  box  or  bin  in  the  cellar,  and  put  a  layer  of  sand 
between  each  layer  of  carrots,  and  an  inch  or  so  of 
sand  between  the  carrots  and  the  sides  of  the  bin. 
Put  two  or  three  inches  of  sand  on  top  to  prevent 
evaporation.  Let  the  cellar  be  kept  cool  and  well 
ventilated,  and  the  carrots,  if  earth  enough  has 


been  mixed  with  them,  will  neither  mold  nor 
shrivel  up.  Carrots  can  also  be  kept  in  pits,  cord¬ 
ing  them  up,  and  placing  a  vertical  layer  of  soil 
between  each  pile  of  carrots. 

Parsnips  keep  best  in  the  ground,  and  only  those 
needed  during  the  winter  should  now  be  dug. 

Cabbages  are  easily  kept  by  placing  them  tight 
together  in  a  furrow,  with  the  roots  sticking  up, 
and  then  covering  them  with  four  or  five  inches  of 
earth.  Select  a  dry,  light  soil.  This  operation  is 
best  performed  immediately  before  winter  sets  in. 
If  done  too  early,  and  during  warm  weather,  they 
may  commence  to  decay,  and  when  decomposi¬ 
tion  has  once  commenced,  in  this  as  in  all  other 
vegetable  matter  it  is  very  difficult  to  stop  it. 

Common  White  or  Soft  Turnips  are  not  worth  much 
labor  in  housing.  Better  sell  them  or  feed  them 
out  before  Christmas. 

Corn-Stalks  should  be  secured  without  delay.  If 
possible,  let  them  be  free  from  snow,  rain,  aud  all 
external  moisture.  If  this  can  not  be  done,  better 
let  them  stay  out  until  they  freeze  dry.  See  hints 
for  last  month. 

Fall  Flowing  should  be  pushed  forward  rapidly 
every  day  that  the  teams  can  be  spared  from  the 
labor  of  gathering  in  the  crops. 

Surface  Drainage  is  a  very  important  matter,  not 
only  on  winter  wheat,  but  on  all  the  land  intended 
for  spring  crops.  Those  who  have  paid  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  matter  will  be  surprised  how  much 
water  can  be  let  off  their  laud  by  means  of  furrows 
made  with  a  plow  aud  the  occasional  use  of  a  spade 
aud  hoe.  We  would  urge  attention  to  this  matter 
at  once,  or  at  least  after  the  first  heavy  rain. 

Manure  may  be  drawn  out  and  spread  on  grass 
or  other  land  whenever  convenient.  Except  on 
steep  hill-sides  and  on  very  sandy  land,  there  is 
little  danger  of  the  manure  leaching  away.  The 
ground  will  absorb  it. 

«  i  — - - - 

Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

A  favorable  November  will  give  the  gardener  an 
opportunity  to  prepare  himself  properly  for  the 
winter,  by  clearing  up  his  grounds,  plowing,  carting 
manure,  and  doing  many  little  jobs  for  which  he 
can  not  spare  the  time  in  early  spring.  Many  hints 
for  October  are  applicable  whenever  the  ground 
does  not  freeze  so  hard  that  it  can  not  be  worked. 


Orchard  and  Nursery. 

Planting. — Continue  the  operations  of  planting  as 
long  as  the  ground  remains  unfrozen,  and  prepare 
for  spring  planting  by  plowing  and  manuring. 

Heeling  in. — When  nursery  stock  is  received  too 
late  for  planting  this  fall,  heel  in,  taking  care  to 
select  a  light  soil  where  water  will  not  stand  during 
the  winter.  Care  must  be  used  iu  filling  the  soil 
around  the  roots  so  as  to  leave  no  space  for  air. 
Trees  thus  treated  will  pass  the  winter  in  perfect 
safety,  and  be  handy  for  early  planting  iu  the  spring. 

Apples. — These  will  all  be  harvested  by  this  time, 
and  if  stored  iu  bins  just  as  they  were  picked,  they 
ought  to  be  sorted,  put  in  barrels,  and  stored  iu  a 
cool  place  where  there  is  uo  dauger  from  frost. 
Cider  is  best  when  made  after  cold  weather  has 
commenced,  as  fermentation  is  not  so  active  then 
as  during  the  warm  weather  of  last  month. 

Cellars. — See  that  there  are  conveniences  for 
ventilating  cellars  where  fruit  aud  vegetables  are 
stored.  The  best  way  is  to  open  a  ventilator  into 
the  chimney  flue.  Do  not  close  the  cellar  entirely 
until  there  is  danger  of  freezing. 

Grafting.  —  Seedling  stocks  for  root  grafting 
should  be  lifted  and  heeled-iu  in  the  cellar,  where 
they  can  be  easily  reached  during  the  winter.  Cut 
cions  after  the  trees  have  stopped  growing,  and  bury 
in  sandy  soil  in  the  cellar,  or  pack  in  sawdust. 

Insects. — If  not  too  cold,  give  the  trees  a  thorough 
washing  with  strong  soapsuds  or  lye,  applied  with 
a  stiff  brush  ;  this  will  destroy  many  eggs,  which 
would  produce  insects.  Examine  the  trunks  of 
the  trees  near  the  ground,  and  if  there  are  any 
signs  of  borers  at  work,  probe  out  with  a  stiff  wire. 


Labels. — Before  freezing  weather  has  set  in,  see 
that  all  labels  are  properly  renewed,  and  set  so 
firmly  that  the  frost  wiil  not  displace  them.  Labels 
for  nursery  rows,  made  ®f  clear  pine  or  cedar,  18 
inches  long,  3  inches  wide,  and  %  of  an  inch  thick, 
are  very  convenient.  Paint  with  white-lead,  and 
write  the  names  with  a  soft,  black  lead-pencil.  The 
part  which  is  placed  in  the  ground  will  last  much 
longer  if  thoroughly  saturated  with  petroleum. 

Manuring. — Give  orchards  a  good  dressing  of 
manure,  applied  and  plowed  in  this  fall.  No  profit¬ 
able  returns  can  bo  expected  from  an  orchard 
where  the  ground  is  exhausted  by  grass  or  grain 
crops,  and  where  nothing  is  returned  in  the  way  of 
fertilizers  to  compensate  for  the  crops  of  fruit 
which  are  annually  taken  from  the  trees. 

Nursery  Rows. — Give  the  rows  of  young  trees  in 
the  nursery  a  final  plowing  before  winter  sets  in, 
turning  the  furrows  toward  the  rows. 

Seedlings.— Seedling  forest  trees  are  covered  with 
evergreen  boughs,  aud  see  that  there  is  sufficient 
drainage  to  prevent  the  water  from  standing  and 
freezing  about  the  roots. 

JFrsait  Garden, 

Planting. — Make  preparations  for  planting  hardy 
shrubs  aud  trees,  and  see  that  the  tender  ones  are 
properly  protected  from  the  frosts. 

Blackberries. — Plant  as  directed  last  month  as  long 
as  the  weather  is  suitable.  Iu  most  localities,  it 
will  not  pay  to  lay  down  and  cover  with  earth. 

Grape-  Vines. — Set  out  good  one  or  two  year  old 
plants  with  well-ripened  wood,  and  cut  back  to 
within  a  foot  of  the  ground.  The  best  manure  for 
grape-vines  is  ashes  or  bones  which  are  not  ground 
very  fine,  so  that  their  action  will  continue  for 
several  years.  If  stimulating  manure  is  applied, 
the  wood  fails  to  ripen  properly.  Any  system  of 
training  can  be  adopted  which  seems  best  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  cultivator. 

Strawberries. — Sorer  the  beds  with  a  layer  of 
leaves  or  straw  as  freezing  weather  approaches. 

Manure. — In  the  fruit  garden,  as  well  as  in  the 
other  divisions  of  the  garden,  manure  is  essential 
to  the  proper  growth  and  ripening  of  the  wood, 
and  now  is  the  best  time  to  apply  it. 

Raspberries. — Plant  ®ut  new  rows  of  these,  and 
1-ay  down  the  tender  sorts.  Set  in  rows  four  feet 
apart,  with  plants  in  the  rows  three  feet  apart. 


Kitchen  Garden, 

As  long  as  the  ground  remains  open,  there  is 
always  plenty  to  do  i:«i  preparing  for  the  coming 
spring.  If  there  are  any  crops  left  in  the  ground  over 
winter,  make  suitable  preparations  to  carry  off  all 
water.  Plow  or  trench  the  soil  as  long  as  it  re¬ 
mains  open.  Clear  off  all  weeds  which  have  been 
allowed  to  grow  during  the  busy  time  of  harvest¬ 
ing.  If  there  are  any  which  have  been  allowed  to 
go  to  seed  they  must  be  collected  and  burned, 
together  with  any  other  rubbish  which  has  been 
accumulating  during  the  summer. 

Asparagus. — Make  new  beds  as  before  directed, 
and  apply  a  coat  of  littery  manure  to  insure  an 
early  and  rapid  growth  next  spring.  Never  allow 
a  bed  to  be  loft  full  ®f  weeds  iu  the  fall,  but  dig 
out  all  weeds,  and  in  the  spring  apply  a  dressing 
of  salt,  which  is  a  valuable  fertilizer  for  asparagus. 

Beets  and  Carrots. — Severe  frosts  injure  these, 
and  they  must  be  harvested  and  stored  in  a  dry  cellar 
in  sand  if  possible.  The  tops  make  valuable  food 
for  milch  cows.  If  one  has  a  considerable  quantity 
of  tops  to  feed  out,  it  would  be  well  to  try  to  pre¬ 
serve  them  by  the  “sour-keep,”  mentioned  on  page 
369  in  October.  See  notes  on  farm  work. 

Cabbages. — If  any  of  the  crop  is  still  in  the  ground, 
remove  and  store  as  recommended  last  month. 
Savoys  are  not,  injured  by  moderate  freezing. 

Celery. — Store  in  trenches,  or  in  earth  in  the  cellar. 

Cold-Frames. — Allow  these  to  remain  open  as  long 
as  the  weather  is  mild,  taking  care,  however,  to 
close  before  nightfall.  Provide  shutters  and  mats 
for  increased  protection  during  very  cold  weather. 
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Mice. — See  that  no  mice  are  allowed  to  infest  the 
cold-frames.  Seeds  must  also  be  constantly  looked 
after.  Destroy  by  using  poison  or  traps. 

Rhubarb. — Make  new  beds  if  not  already  done, 
and  apply  a  heavy  dressing  of  good  stable  manure. 

Turnips.- — Allow  them  to  remain  in  the  ground  as 
long  as  possible,  and  when  pulled  and  topped, 
store  in  the  root-cellar,  or  in  trenches  outside. 

Tools  and  Wooden  Appliances. — See  that  every¬ 
thing  is  in  perfect  order  for  cold  weather.  Never 
allow  any  implement  which,  can  be  used  another 
year  to  remain  out  of  doors.  Bean  y>oles,  if  prop¬ 
erly  cared  for,  will  last  for  several  seasons,  and  save 
considerable  time  and  expense  every  season.  It  is 
the  little  items  which  arc  to  bo  carefully  looked 
after,  and  it  is  only  by  prompt  attention  to  these 
that  success  is  attained.  Don’t  think  that  because 
a  roller  is  wholly  of  iron  that  it  will  not  do  any 
harm  to  leave  it  out  all  winter,  or  because  a  marker 
is  easily  made,  that  it  can  be  easily  replaced,  and 
that  the  weather  will  not  affect  it. 

Water.— If  any  part  of  the  garden  is  so  low  that 
water  stands  upon  the  surface  during  the  winter, 
open  a  surface  drain  to  carry  it  off.  Underdrains 
are  better;  still,  surface  drains  are  useful. 


Flower-<Gar«leH  and  I.awaa. 

Although  the  early  September  frosts  destroyed 
the  tender  plants  in  Northern  localities,  still  many 
of  the  hardier  ones  remain  to  beautify  the  flower- 
garden.  The  season  has  been  favorable  for  the 
construction  of  walks  and  roadways,  and  for  pre¬ 
paring  beds  for  early  planting  in  the  spring. 

Bulbs  can  be  planted  this  month,  if  not  already 
done,  provided  the  ground  remains  open  enough. 
Dig  up  all  tender  bulbs  which  are  still  in  the 
ground,  and  after  drying  in  the  sun  a  few  hours  re¬ 
move  to  a  dry  place  where  they  will  not  freeze. 

Dahlias. — Before  the  weather  becomes  very  cold, 
take  up  the  tubers  and  store  in  a  dry  cellar,  care¬ 
fully  labeled  with  the  name  or  color  of  each  clump. 
They  will  keep  well  in  any  place  where  potatoes 
are  stored,  if  packed  in  dry  sand. 

Frames  and  Fits. — Open  these  whenever  the 
weather  is  mild,  but  take  care  to  close  them  before 
they  have  time  to  become  too  cool.  Water  only 
when  the  earth  looks  dry.  Use  mats  forprotectiou 
during  cold  nights. 

Lawns. — It  is  now  too  late  to  sow  seed  with  any 
prospect  of  success,  but  preparations  can  be  made 
for  sowing  early  in  the  spring,  by  leveling  the 
ground,  manuring,  etc. 

Perennials. — The  young  seedlings  will  winter  bet¬ 
ter  if  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  litter  or  leaves. 

Roses. — Remove  the  tender  varieties  to  the  cellar, 
or  bend  them  down  and  cover  urith  sod. 

Cannas. — Take  up  the  clumps  before  the  foliage 
is  killed  by  the  frost,  and  store  in  a  dry  cellar. 
Save  a  supply  of  seeds  for  raising  young  plants. 


C»reesaljoaase  saaaal  Wimlow  2*!aim4s. 

The  change  in  temperature  should  be  gradual,  so 
that  plants  taken  from  the  outside  will  not  feel  the 
effects  of  removal.  Give  plenty  of  air  during  the 
middle  of  the  day.  No  fires  w-ill  be  needed  unless 
the  temperature  of  the  house  is  below  45*.  Use 
care  in  watering,  as  more  plants  are  killed  by  too 
much  water  than  from  the  want  of  it. 

Annuals.— Seeds  of  annuals  sown  in  pots  or  pans 
must  be  pricked  out  into  boxes  for  winter  flowering 
before  they  become  drawn.  If  no  seeds  have  been 
sown,  prepare  a  few  pans  of  Mignonette,  Sweet 
Alyssum,  etc.,  immediately. 

Bulbs. — Remove  a  few  pots  from  the  cellar  every 
week  for  winter  flowering.  It  takes  about  six 
weeks  for  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  to  flower  after  they 
are  brought  into  tlie  greenhouse. 

Camellias. — If  early  Hewers  are  wanted,  remove  a 
few  pots  into  a  gentle  heat,  and  give  plenty  of 
water,  and  once  a  week  a  watering  of  liquid  man- 
Kvre.  The  larger  number  of  the  plants  should  be 
kept  back  as  long  as  possible. 

Greens. — Store  a  quantity  of  Lycopodiums  in  the 


cellar  for  use  in  making  bouquets  during  the  winter. 
Also  secure  a  quantity  of  green  moss  for  making 
up  hanging-baskets,  in-door  rock-work,  etc. 

Insects. — Keep  all  plants  free  from  insects  by 
fumigating,  or  washing  with  whale-oil  soap. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
Oct.  17, 1S71,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 

I.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  THK  NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn,  Eye.  Harley.  Oats. 
as  days  this  m’th.329,000  4,316,000  1,924,000  261,000  541,000  2,116,000 
25  days  last  m'Ui.371,000  3,805,000  2,101.000  191,000  115,000  1,219,000 

Sat.es.  Four.  Wheat.  Corn.  line.  Harley.  Oats. 

28  days  this  m’  th. 391, 000  4, 259, 000  3,710,000  114,000  296,000  1 ,804,000 
25  days  last  nJch.323,000  4,939,000  3,615,000  90,000  51,000  1,221,000 

52.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheal.  Corn.  Eye.  Harley.  Oats. 

28  (lays  1871 . 329,000  4,316,000  1,924,000  261,000  511,01102.116,000 

25  days  1870 _  453,500  2,814,000  1,287,000  99,000  715,0001,558,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Tlye.  Harley.  Oats 

28  days  1871 ..  .391/00  4,259,000  3,710,000  11  1,010  290,000  1,804,000 
25  days  1S70. .  .307,500  3,168,000  1,521,000  .71,000  217,000  1,718,000 


3. 

1S71 . 

1870 . 

1869 . 

1808 . 


Exports  from  JSTeio  York,  Jan.  1  to  Oct.  16. 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Eye.  Harley.  Oats. 

068,047  9,508,756  320,919  81,396  27,004 

331,176  65,731  131  17,494 

1,571,785  130,918  -  46,197 

5,471,S1G  153,093  -  43,536 


....1,347,463  17 
. ..  1,509,230  13;SS0,'051 
....1,175,150  14,782,841 
....  747,381  4,220,727 


1871. 

Oct.  13... 
Sept.  12. . . 
Aug.  14. .. 
July  10... 
June  12.. 
May  9. .. . 
April  10., . 
March  13. 
Feb.  13... 
Jan.  16. . . 
1870. 
J)cc.  15. .. 
Nov.  9... 
Oct.  10.. 


Stock  of  gr 
Wheat, 
hush. 

....  571,353 
....  471,710 
....  397,516 

.  386,163 

.  230,350 

.  2S3.700 

....  811, S71 
..1,523,785 

. 2,203.677 

. 3,685,116 


a  In  in  store  at 
Corn ,  Eye, 
hush.  bush. 
3,011,536  124,230 
3,310,849  30,492 
2,403,359  31,599 
634,954  96.945 
292,188  114.7S3 
259.215  160,734 
180,947  150,961 
201.3S3  150.514 
311.471  148,498 
272,618  1  57,730 


. 3,060,762  20S, 319  148,069  500,397  2,085,137  231,129 

. 2,092,900  300,000  116.800  400.400  2.125.000  - 

. 1,809,921  476,511  53,391  181, SOS  1,679,658  237,453 


5.  Receipts  at  head  of  tide-water  at  Albany'each  sea¬ 
son  to  Oct.  1th  : 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Eye.  Earley i  Oats. 
hbls.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

1871 . 161,900  13.141,000  16,722,700  511,500  600,500  3,414,500 

1870 . 301,200  10,032,300  3,733,000  392,700  723,000  4,037,300 

Current  Wholesale  Prices. 

Sept.  15.  Oct.  17. 

Price  op  Gold  .  114  113k 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  State  $5  50  fei  *7  15  —  —  -  -  ■ 

Super  to  Extra  Southern _  5  GO  ©  9  75 

Extra  Western. .  6  20  @9  75 

Extra  Genesee .  7  15  @8  75 

Superfine  Western . 

Rye  Flour . 

Corn-Meat . . 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White. 

All  kinds  of  Reel  and  Amber. 

Corn—  Yellow . 

Mixed .  _ 

Oats— Western .  50  @  52  52 J4® 

Stale .  ~ 

Rye. . 

Il.v  rley . 


5  50  @  6  00 
4  10  ©  5  15 
3  30  Cm  4  10 
@  1  70 
©  1  65 
©  77 

@  73 

@  52 

® 


1  55 

1  40 


$6  25 
7  20 

6  85 

7  75 
6  25 
4  60 
3  50 
1  G5 
1  50 

S 
7 


_  7  75 
@10  25 
@10  00 
@  9  25 
@  6  85 
@  5  SO 
©  4  50 
@  1  SO 
@  1  CS  K 
@  80 
@  79 


Straw,  10  100  its . . 

Cotton— Middlings,  %i  lb  ... 

Hops— Crop  of  1870,  ?(  lb . 

Crop  of  1871 . . 

Feathers— Live  Geese,  19  lb. 

Seed— Clover,  lit  lb  . 

Timotliv,  ?!  bushel . 


11  @ 


Sugar— Brown,  iO  lb  . 

Molasses.  Culm,  ?<gaL  .  .  .  . 

Coffee —  Rio  (Gold,  in  bond). 

Ton  a  oco.  Kentucky,  &c.,?<lb. 

Seed  Loaf,  101b  .  14  ® 

Wool—  Domestic  Fleece,  101b.  50  @ 

Domestic,  pulled.  10  1b .  37  @ 

California,  unwashed, .  27  @ 

Tallow,  10  1b  .  8>i@ 

Oil-Cake— 10  ton .  37  00  @39  50 

Pork— Mess,  ?!  barrel .  13  62  @13  75 

Prime,  10  barrel  .  10  00  @10  50 

Beef— Plain  mess .  8  00  @11  50 

Lard,  in  t.rcs.  &  barrels,  10  lb. 

Butter— State,  ?!  lb . 

■Western,  ?1  lb . 

Cheese . 

Beans—?i  bushel . 

Peas — Canasta,  free,  10  bn — 

Eggs— Fresh.  10  dozen  . 

Poultry—  Live  Fowls . 

Turkeys,  ?!  lb . 

Geese,?!  pair.  . . 

Ducks,  ?!  pair . 

Venison— 10  lb . 

Potatoes,  10  bbl . . . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  10  bbl . 


80 

© 

93 

92 

© 

1 

06  ‘ 

80 

@ 

95 

80 

@ 

1 

10 

1 

05 

©  1  55 

i 

05 

© 

1 

50 

GO 

@  : 

L  10 

55 

© 

1 

00 

21  Ys® 

21 

20k® 

21 

18 

@ 

30 

20 

@ 

30 

40 

@ 

55 

35 

® 

65 

70 

@ 

76 

70 

78 

10k@ 

UK 

10k® 

11 

3 

00 

®  3  50 

3 

00 

@ 

3 

35 

2 

00 

@  * 

l  06 

2 

03 

@ 

2 

06 

8k  @ 

11 

8K@ 

Ilk 

20 

@ 

45 

20 

@ 

45 

14Jf@ 

7  k@ 

12  © 

50  © 

37  @ 

26  © 

9k@ 

39  25  @40  50 
13  12  @13  25 
10  00  ©10  25 
7  00  @11  50 


16k 

14 

65 

68 

65 

40 

9k 


Broom  -corn — 10  lb . 

Apples—?!  barrel . . 

Pears—?!  barrel . 

Grapes—?*  pound . 

Q.uincks— TO  barrel . 

Cranberries—?!  barrel. . . 


9 

© 

9k 

9k@ 

10k 

13 

© 

32 

20 

© 

35 

10 

© 

23 

11 

© 

20 

5 

© 

11 

7  k@ 

13k 

1 

25 

©  ! 

1  90 

1 

10 

©  3  50 

1 

18 

©  1 

1  25 

1 

25 

©  : 

l  35 

25’ 

4© 

2S 

27 

© 

32 

16 

© 

22 

14 

© 

17 

19 

© 

22 

14 

@ 

18 

1 

75 

©  : 

1  00 

1 

50 

@  ! 

?  00 

62 

@  1 

l  00 

75 

©  i 

L  25 

— 

© 

— 

14 

© 

20 

1 

20 

®  5 

!  25 

1 

25 

® ; 

!  50 

3 

00 

@  < 

1  00 

1 

50 

©  3  00 

3 

00 

@  7  00 

3 

00 

©  7 

1  00 

2  'A® 

1  JX 

10 

© 

35 

2 

00 

©  4 

[  75 

o 

00 

©  4 

t  75 

2 

02 

©1C 

>  00 

4 

00 

@10  00 

6 

@ 

IS 

5 

© 

10 

— 

© 

— 

5 

00 

@  £ 

1  00 

— 

© 

— 

7 

00 

©10 

1  00 

— 

© 

—  ' 

3 

00 

©  s 

i  50 

Gold  has  been  up  to  115  since  our  last.  It  closed  weak, 
however,  at  113M  on  the  17th  of  October — The  awfully 
destructive  fire  at  Chicago  was  the  chief  topic  in  business 
circles  the  latter  part  of  the  month  under  review.  The 
main  consideration  of  our  merchants  was,  not  how  much 
they  had  lost  by  the  fire,  lint,  what  were  the  sufferings  of 
the  people  of  the  hapless  city,  and  how  far  and  in  what 
way  relief  could  be  promptly  afforded  to  the  sufferers . 


In  the  produce  line  the  reports  of  the  fire  and  of  the 
amounts  of  produce  destroyed  by  it,  tended  to  stiffen 
prices  in  our  market.  Holders  offered  supplies  less  freely, 
and  seemed  confident  of  the  establishment  of  an  im¬ 
portant  advance.  Buyers,  however,  did  not  respond  with 
freedom,  purchasing  only  as  they  urgently  needed  stock, 
at  the  higher  figures.  At  the  close  sc  ers  of  Breadstuff's 
were  generally  more  accommodating,  and  the  market 
seemed  weak  and  yielding . Of  Provisions  the  avail¬ 

able  supplies  were  gaining  on  the  demand,  and  prices 

were  depressed . Wool  has  been  moderately  sought 

after  and  held  with  firmness _ Hay,  Seeds,  and  Tobacco 

have  been  quiet  at  our  revised  quotations . Hops  have 

been  in  more  request  aud  quoted  dearer .  Broom  Corn 

has  been  in  active  demand  and  decidedly  higher  in  price, 
under  the  reports  of  the  large  amounts  destroyed  by  the 
Chicago  fire. 

New  Vo i- 1a  Live-Stock  Markets. 

week  ending  Heeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tot'l. 


September  18th . 9,611  120 

September  25th .  8,075  133 

October  2(1 . 9,4S1  99 

October  9 lb .  9,197  120 

October  lGtli .  8,005  102 

Total  in  5  Weeks _ 41,499  580 

do./orprev.i  IFecLs  34,812  375 


35,633  25,496  74,595 
28,709  30,327  69,960 
34,036  38,412  84,606 
32,611  43,763  87,887 

-  27,186  31,500  GS,878 

13,213  158,225  169,498  385,920 
12,037  123,020  94,927  205,171 


3,669 

2,720 

2,573 

2,166 

2,085 


Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 

1 ,615  33.S99 


Average  per 

Week 

...8,SS2 

116 

2,643 

do. 

do.  last  Month. 

...8,703 

94 

3,009 

do. 

do.  prev’s  Month. 

....7,461) 

81 

2,898 

Average  per  Week, 

1S70. 

6,847 

97 

2,240 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1869. 

6,275 

92 

1,752 

do. 

do. 

do. 

186.3 

5,733 

105 

3,588 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1867. 

5,544 

64 

1,320 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1866. 

5,748 

9-1 

1,200 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1865. 

5,255 

138 

1,500 

Total 

in  3869. 

326, 2S0 

4.827 

91,0S3 

Total 

in  3863. 

.298,328 

5,460 

82,571 

Total 

in  1867. 

,293,832 

3.369 

69,911 

Total 

in  1866. 

208,880 

4,885 

62,420 

Total 

in  3865. 

270,271 

6,361 

71,991 

Total 

in  3861. 

267,609 

7,603 

75,621 

30,755 

29,043 

28,151 

28,836 

27,182 

22,154 

20,000 

16,091 


23,757 

22.965 

17,103 

15,348 

18,809 

20,605 

13J)00 

11.023 


1,010.000  672,000 

836.733  573.190 

782,462  600,277 

Beef  Cattle. — With  a  little  increase  in  numbers, 
the  market  lias  been  variable  during  the  past  five  weeks,! 
the  close  showing  a  decline  of  about  lc.  One  week  ago, 
with  unfavorable  weather,  the  markets  were  extremely 
depressed,  and  prices  fell  off  nearly  iy2c.  ^  lb.,  but  with 
a  lighter  run  just  now,  y2c.  is  restored.  The  great  fire  at 
Chicago  has  had  the  effect  to  derange  the  trade  here,  as 
the  bulk  of  stock  coming  to  this  market  was  originally 
sent  to  Chicago  and  there  bought  by  parties  operating  on 
Eastern  account.  Texans  are  coming  forward  quite  freely, 
and  are  in  fair  condition.  The  experiment  of  sending 
them  direct  from  Texas  was  unsatisfactory  and  has  been 
abandoned.  We  are  now  receiving  droves  which  were 
kept  for  some  time  in  the  States. 

Below  we  give  tire  range  of  prices,  average  price,  and 
figures  at  which  large  lots  were  sold  : 

Sept.  18th,  ranged  7J4©l2J4e.  Large  sales  10  ©like.  Ay. 1 1 
Sept.  25th,  do.  6k@12kc.  do.  do.  10  @11  '-c.  do.  1 1 

Oct.  2d,  do.  7  @13  c.  do.  do.  10  ©llMc.do.il 

Oct.  9 tli,  do.  6  @13  c.  do.  do.  9  @10>;c.  do.  9V 

Oct.  16th,  do.  7  @12Hc.  do.  do.  9H©U  c.  do.  10k 

Milcls.  Cows. — As  is  usually  the  case  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  the  offerings  have  been  larger,  to  meet  the 
increased  demand.  Good  milkers,  known  to  be  fresh, 
are  in  fair  demand,  but  common  cows  sell  slowly.  Prices 
vary  from  $40@$50  each,  for  poor;  $00@$70  for  medium 

to  good,  witli  a  few  choice  at  $S0 . Calves. — As  cool 

weather  sets  in,  calves  are  sent  here  dressed  rather  than 
alive,  as  they  can  be  shipped  from  longer  distances  and 
the  transportation  is  less.  Some  still  come  alive,  and 
sell  for  more  money.  Good  to  prime  milk-fed  are  firm  at 
9;4c.  ®  lie.  $1  lb.;  common  to  fair  sell  at  7V4c.  @  9c. ; 
mixed  lots,  half  grassers  and  half  milk-fed  to  slaughter¬ 
ers  at  5J4c.  ®  7c. ;  and  common  to  best  grassers  to  feeders 
at  §0®  $9  per  head.  Hog-dressed  are  worth  13c.  @  1514c. 

for  milk-foil,  and  7c.  @  10c.  for  grassers . Slicep 

and  S.ajnltns.— The  arrivals  have  not  been  so  large  as 
is  usual  at  this  season  of  the  year.  And  still  the  trade 
lias  been  slow,  with  low  rates  up  to  the  present  week, 
when  He.  ®  '/2 c.  were  added  to  the  prices,  leaving  sheep 
about  as  they  closed  last  month,  but  lambs  have  declined. 
They  are  gradually  approaching  the  price  of  fat  sheep. 
Canada  continues  to  give  us  the  greatest  number  of 
lambs,  while  the  largest  run  of  sheep  is  from  Ohio.  Poor 
to  medium  sheep  are  selling  at  4>4c.  @5J4c.  $  lb.;  fair 
to  good  at  514c.  @  6c. ;  and  prime  to  best  selections  at 
6’4c,.  ®6J4c.  Lambs  range  from  Gc.@7c.  B).,  a  few 

choice  reaching  7!4c . Swine.— Here  we  have  a 

large  increase  in  numbers,  and  the  market  first  declined, 
but  has  since  rallied,  closing  firm.  Live  are  worth  5J4c. 
@  5 14c.,  and  city  dressed  Western  fi!4c.  ®7!4c.,  the  latter 
price  for  light  pigs. 

- - — — -—»«»— - -  - 

Mow  slsa.ll  he  Manure  a  Mill 

which  is  too  steep  to  get  a  team  up  with  a  load,  is  the 
question  with  “B.  W.”  He  should  get  clover  to  grow  l>y 
using  a  bushel  of  piaster,  and  perhaps  a  bushel  of  salt, 
per  acre,  spread  on  the  crop  early  in  May.  If  once  a 
good  crop  of  clover  can  ho  got,  and  that  be  plowed 
under,  the  land  may  be  kept  in  fair  yielding  condition 
by  renewing  the  clover  once  in  four  years. 


1871.] 
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EVERYBODY 

IS  RICHER  THAN 

ANYBODY !  ’ ! 

As  drops  of  rain  unite  to  make  the  boundless 
flood,  so  the  mites  that  “  Everybody  ”  contributes 
make  the  monuments  of  the  world. 

It  is  tub  Masses  who  are  Rich — rich  men  are 
comparatively  few  and  far  between. 

A  Five-Cent  Savings  Bank  accumulates  money 
faster  than  a  “National”  bank.  Cabbages  pay  bet¬ 
ter  than  cauliflowers,  for  “everybody”  eats  cab¬ 
bages,  and  only  rich  people  eat  cauliflowers. 

If  you  want  a  project  to  succeed,  get  “  every¬ 
body  ”  interested  in  it,  and  it  is  sure,  however  wild 
it  may  seem. 

Webster’s  Spelling-Book  is  the  most  profitable 
book  ever  published,  because  “everybody” 
uses  it. 

Croesus  himself  could  not  pay  for  the  sugar  that 
“  everybody  ”  uses  in  his  tea. 

If  the  American  Agriculturist  were  sold  for  ten 
dollars  a  year,  its  publishers  would  starve.  There 
are  not  rich  agricultural  readers  enough  in  the 
country  to  pay  for  its  engravings  alone.  It  is  only 
when  the  publishers  adopt  the  great  principle  that 

“  Everybody  is  Richer  than  Anybody,” 

and  the  price  is  cut  right  down  to  the  capacity  of 
“  everybody ,”  that  it  succeeds. 

“Everybody”  takes  it  at  $1.50,  and  so  the 
publishers  are  able  to  spend  the  really  princely 
sum  it  costs  to  keep  the  staff  of  writers  and  en¬ 
gravers — and  to  keep  them  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
its  own  readers. 

When  we  say  “  everybody,”  we  mean  the  great 
industrial  class  to  whom  “  everybody  ”  belongs — 
the  great  mass  of  the  people. 

The  circulation  is  incomparably  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  similar  paper  in  the  world,  and  some 
of  its  readers,  at  least,  think  it  gives  ten  times  as 
much  genuine  information  for  the  money  as  any 
other  paper  does.  At  the  same  time, 

ITS  PUBLISHERS  ARE  NOT  SATISFIED. 

THEY  WANT  TO  MAKE  IT  TWICE  AS 
GOOD. 

To  this  end  it  only  needs  still  more  subscribers. 
If  “everybody”  who  now  takes  the  paper  would 
urge  it  upon  “  everybody  ”  they  know  who  ought  to 
subscribe  for  it,  it  would  soon  double  its  subscrip¬ 
tion  list,  and  then  the  American  Agriculturist  would 
be  incomparably  better  and  cheaper  thus  even  it 
now  is.  Present  subscribers  would  get  much  more 
for  their  money,  and 

EVERYBODY  WOULD  BE  MUCH'  BETTER  OFF. 

Remember  that 

EVERYBODY 

is  made  up  of 

ANYBODIES, 

and  that  it  is  for  the  self-interest  of  “anybody” 
who  may  see  this  article  to  set  at  once  at  work  to 
help  the  publishers  to  carry  out  their  plans. 


N©4©w©HIiiy  Facts. 

1st. — The  circulation  of  American 
Agriculturist  and  Hearth  and  Home 
is  greater  than  the  combined  circulation 
of  half  of  ALL  other  similar  journals 
published  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pa¬ 
cific  Oceans. 

2d. — The  Publishers  have  to  provide 
but  one  set  of  business  offices,  clerks , 
printing-rooms ,  mailing -rooms,  etc.,  in¬ 
stead  of  fifteen  or  twenty,  and  only  two 
coips  of  editors,  information  gatherers, 
etc.  Therefore,, 

A. —  They  can  expend  much 
more  in  gathering  reliable  infor¬ 
mation,  valuable  engravings,  etc., 
and  give  vastly  more  for  the  same 
money.  1 A  word  to  the  wise,”  etc. 

SS. — Their  advertising  space  is 
far  more  valuable,  and  from  this 
revenue  they  can  give  the  most 
valuable  premiums  to  those  send¬ 
ing  clubs  of  subscribers. 

- - .  — — *  o  - - 

A  Special  USespaest. 

The  reader  is  requested  to  carefully  look  through 
pages  433,  434,  435,  436,  in  this  paper.  We 
can  not  afford  space  to  repeat  all  the  contents  of  those 
pages  again.  Wc  believe  the  offers  made  on  those  pages 
are  really  worthy  of  general  attention.  Great  pains  have 
been  taken  to  get  together  a  large  assortment  of  the  best 
articles ,  those  that  are  useful  as  well  as  pleasing,  and  no 
better  opportunity  can  ever  be  offered  to  our  readers  to 
secure  for  themselves  one  or  more  of  these  valuable  arti¬ 
cles.  Please  read  through  the  descriptions  and  see  what 
they  are.  Every  word  that  is  said  about  them  can  be  con¬ 
fidently  believed.  Over  'Tliii-teen  Tlaousand.  per¬ 
sons  have  made  up  clubs  of  subscribers,  and  in  return 
have  received  one  or  more  of  the  premium  articles  free. 
The  great  amount  of  valuable  information  and  interest¬ 
ing  reading-matter  given  during  a  year  in  the  American 
Agriculturist  and  Hearth  and  Home ,  at  the  low  subscrip¬ 
tion  rates — rates  so  low  as  to  little  more  than  cover  the 
cost  of  the  printing  paper — can  but  be  useful  to  every 
reader.  It  only  needs  a  little  showing  of  the  papers,  and 
a  little  explanation  of  their  character,  value,  and  cheap¬ 
ness,  to  induce  most  persons  to  take  them  for  a  year.  A 
very  trifling  economy  in  some  direction  will  furnish  the 
few  cents  per  week  needed  to  pay  for  both  journals.  The 
premiums  given  will  pay  any  person  well  for  the  little 
time  and  trouble  required  to  show  and  explain  the  pa¬ 
pers.  There  are  persons  enough  in  the  vicinity  of  every 
Post-office  to  make  up  one  or  more  premium  clubs ;  and, 
except  at  places  where  nearly  every  one  now  takes  both 


papers,  every  one  of  our  present  readers  may  easily  col¬ 
lect  a  premium  club,  large  or  small,  and  obtain  a  fine 
article  without  expense.  We  therefore  again  ask  every 
reader  to  turn  to  pages  433-436,  see  what  is  offered,  and 
put  forth  a  little  effort  to  secure  a  premium.  Now  is 
just  the  time  to  do  it.  All  new  subscribers ,  now  coming  in, 

for  1S72,  are  at  once  entered  upon  our  books  and  receive  the 

r 

remaining  numbers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  for 
this  year  without  extra  expense. 

TAKE  NOTICE  that  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  (monthly)  and  Hearth  and  Home  (weekly)  are  two 
entirely  different  journals,  in  reading  matter,  en¬ 
gravings,  etc.,  as  much  so  as  if  published  a  thousand  miles 
apart.  The  fact  that  they  are  issued  from  the  same  office 
merely  adds  to  the  value  of  each,  by  affording  extra  facil¬ 
ities  and  a  saving  of  expense,  so  that  each  can  have  a 
greater  amount  expended  upon  the  paper  itself.  The  read¬ 
er,  of  course,  knows  what  the  American  Agriculturist  is. 
Hearth  and  Hattie  is  a  very  large  20-page  weekly,  full  of 
useful  information  and  interesting  reading  for  every  Hearth 
and  Home.  It  gives  an  immense  amount  of  splendid  En¬ 
gravings  of  a  high  character,  and  it  supplies  to  the  reader 
the  News  of  the  world  for  each  week,  brought  up  to  the 
hour  of  going  to  press.  This  is  given  in  a  clear  style,  and 
in  so  carefully  prepared  and  condensed  a  iaanncj;  as  to 
meet  the  wants  of  busy  men  and  women  who  desire  to 
keep  up  with  the  world,  to  be  intelligent,  but  wlio  liave 
not  time  to  wade  through  acres  of  printed  matter.  Both 
journals  will  he  found  useful  in  every  household.  Hearth 
and  Home  is  the  cheapest  journal  in  the  world,  consider¬ 
ing  its  character,  engravings,  and  careful  preparation.  It 
costs  but  $3  a  year,  though  fully  equal  to  others  pub¬ 
lished  at  $-1  and  $5  a  year ;  still  further,  it  is-  supplied  in 
connection  with  the  American  Agriculturist  for  $4  a  year 
(for  the  two). 

■ - ■«>-* -  -  . 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


flBos4stg'e  13  dents  si  UTesM*  iai  A»1U 

vance.  —The  postage  on  the  American  Agriculturist 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  and  Territories,  paid  in 
advance,  is  3  cents  a  quarter,  12  cents  a  year.  If  not  paid 
in  advance,  twice  these  rates  may  bo  charged. 

Blow  to  Slemits — OaecliS  ©ns.  SetV" 
Yorlc  Etanks  or  SSiuakers  arc  best  for  large  sums  ; 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  ©range  Judd  Sc  Co. 

Post-Office  Money  Orders  may  be  obtain¬ 
ed  at  nearly  every  county-seat,  in  all  the  cities,  and  in 
many  of  the  large  towns.  Wc  consider  them  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  best  means  of  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  less, 
as  thousands  have  been  sent  to  us  without  any  loss. 

BScgislered  Tetters,  tinnier  tlie  new 
system,  which  went  into  effect  Oct.  1,  1S6S,  arc  a  very 
safe  means  of  sending  small  sums  of  money  where  P.  O. 
Money  Orders  can  not  be  easily  obtained.  Observe,  the 
Registry  fee,  as  well  as  postage,  must  be  paid  in  stamps  at 
the  office  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  will  be  liable 
to  be  sent  to  the  Dead-Letter  Office.  Buy  and  affix  the 
slamjts  both  for  postage  and  registry,  put  in.  the  money,  and 
seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his 
receipt  for  it.  Letters  thus  sent  to  us  arc  at  our  risk. 

ILifc  flnsoirsiiace— “UlntmsBl  SScmctfat” 
Companies. — In  reply  to  many  inquiries,  we  answer 
that  we  can  not  commend  the  plan  of  these  companies  to 
general  adoption.  For  example,  it  is  proposed  that 
1,000  persons  between  the  ages  of  51  and  GO  unite,  and 
first  pay  in  $18  each  ($18,000),  and  $9  a  year  for  annual 
duos  ($9,000),  which  $27,000,  and  the  annual  $9,000  be¬ 
sides,  goes  for  offices  aud  other  expenses.  Then,  on  the 
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death  of  any  one  of  the  number,  all  the  rest  pay  $3  each. 
If  only  13  die  each  year,  the  assessments  upon  the  sur¬ 
vivors  win  be  $05  each,  in  thirteen  separate  instalments. 
The  company  lias  to  make  13,000  separate  assessments 
and  collections  during  each  year  from  1,000  persons  scat¬ 
tered  all  over  the  country,  and  each  member  must  pay 
$74  a  year.  But  13  deaths  a  year  is  far  too  low  an  esti¬ 
mate.  It  would  give  an  average  length  oflifc,  to  each,  of 
132  years,  for  it  wostld  take  nearly  77  years  for  1,000  per¬ 
sons  to  die,  at  the  rate  of  13  a  year,  and  77  added  to  the 
original  55  years  equals  132  for  each.  The  plan  might 
work  if  a  class  of  1,000  persons  all  resided  near  together, 
so  that  the  numerous  assessments  could  he  readily  and 
quickly  made.  Everything  considered,  wo  believe  the 
plan  in  general  use,  that  of  paying  a  fixed  sum  per  an¬ 
num  for  a  given  amount  of  insurance  in  a  responsible 
company,  is  far  preferable.  Wo  have  not,  in  this  item, 
discussed  the  personal  responsibility  and  reliability  of 
the  parties  managing  these  “  mutual  benefit”  companies 
. — a  matter  of  no  little  importance  to  those  who  fall  in  with 
the  theories  put  forth  by  them. 

SlgJNIMSY  IIU3II5ITCJ 8.— The  skill  and 
ingenuity  of  the  swindling  gentry  is  often  surprising, 
and  we  scarcely  wonder  that  many  persons  of  fair  intelli¬ 
gence  arc  entrapped  by  their  plausible  schemes.  If  this 
talent  were  turned  to  honest  account  it  would  be  very 
useful  to  the  country.  We  have  before  us,  recently  re¬ 
ceived  circulars — written,  printed,  and  lithographed — of 
no  less  than  tliirty-two  schemes  for  getting  money  from 
people  without  returning  any  adequate  equivalent;  several 
of  them  pocket  all  the  money  received,  sending  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  in  return . UC.  4>.  B>.” — One  of  the 

common  methods  of  securing  confidence  is  the  offer  to 
sen  1  articles  “  0.  O.  D.”  (collect  on  delivery),  under  the 
pretense  that  parties  can  examine  them  and  decide  upon 
their  merits  before  paying  for  them.  This  is  all  very 
honest  in  appearance,  but  really  a  sham.  In  all  cases,  a 
part  of  the  money  must  be  paid  in  advance.  Every 

one  should  understand  that  these  “  C.  O.  D.”  parcels  can 
not  be  taken  from  the  express  offices  or  be  examined  until 
the  accompanying  bills  and  charges  are  paid.  If  sus¬ 
picion  bo  aroused,  and  a  parcel  be  refused,  or  returned 
after  examination,  the'operator  retains  the  percentage  of 
money  previously  paid  to  him.  Never  have  anything  to 
do  with  ordering  or  receiving  C.  O.  IX  parcels,  unless  for 
things  known  to  be  good,  and  ordered  from  well-known, 
reliable  parties . 'WatcHncs,  Jewelry.— Hun¬ 

dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  are' annually  wasted  in  or¬ 
dering  low-priced  (not  cheap)  watches.  Oroide  watches, 
watches  cased  in  some  wonderful  new  metal  or  metallic 
compound,  cheap  watches  from  auction,  from  failed  deal¬ 
ers  or  manufacturers,  watches  by  tickets,  by  lot,  by  gift 
enterprises,  etc.,  etc.,  are  continually  offered  by  advertise¬ 
ment  and  by  private  circulars.  And  the  same  of  jewelry. 
The  truth  is,  that  good  watches,  like  coin,  like  wheat, 
and  like  cotton  cloth,  are  always  worth  and  will  bring  a 
standard  price,  no  matter  hqw  many  dealers  or  manufac¬ 
turers  fail.  You  might  just  as  well  think  of  buying,  at  a 
great  discount,  the  genuine  gold  dollars  of  a  failing  firm 
as  of  getting  genuine,  good  watches  or  jewelry  at  half- 
price.  When  you  go  after  plated  cases,  or  any  other 
metal  cases  than  those  made  of  coin-silver  or  gold,  you 
are  sure  of  “paying  too  much  for  the  whistle”  of  get¬ 
ting  unreliable  articles  at  enormous  prices,  as  compared 
with  their  actual  value  or  lack  of  any  real  value — no  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  puffing  circulars  may  assert.  A  poor 
time-piece  is  worse  than  none;  it  loads  to  errors  and 
wrong  calculations  just  when  one  most  relies  upon  it..  A 
very  low-priced  good  watch  is  an  impossibility.  We 
would  not  take  as  a  gift  a  watch  of  which  the  works — the 
“running  gear”— did  not  cost  at  least  $10  to  manufac¬ 
ture,  aside  from  the  case.  A  silver  case  should  weigh  at 
least  2'4  sunces  of  coin  silver,  worth  $3  to  $-1  for  the  sil¬ 
ver,  and  $3  to  $3  more  for  making  up  plain.  The  pinch- 
heck  or  other  low-priced  cases  cost  nearly  as  much  to 
manufacture.  It  is  therefore  always  cheaper  to  buy  the 
real  silver.  Good,  reliable  works  (not  reckoning  case) 
cost  all  the  way  up  from  $20  to  $30,  or  more.  The  above 
will  shsw  the  unreliable  character  of  a  dozen  cheap 
watch  circulars  now  before  us.  One  is  only  safe  when  he 
gives  them  all  the  go-by,  and  deals  only  with  reliable, 
well-known  parties,  who  can  be  found  if  wanted.  More 
than  half  of  all  tiro  circulars  offering  these  cheap  watches 
arc  from  despicable  swindlers,  who  operate  only  at  dis¬ 
tant  points,  and  pocket  all  money  sent  them.  Their 
circulars  indicate  immense  establishments ;  their  base  of 
operations  arc  small  attic  rooms,  always  closed  to  actual 
callers.  The  pretense  of  wishing  to  send  you  a  good 
watcli  as  a  sample,  and  to  secure  you  as  an  agent,  is 
always  a  trap . 44  Sum-lig;llat  Oil”  is  an  unmiti¬ 

gated  humbug,  as  we  have  often  shown,  and  n<-  one  should 
invest  a  dime  in  any  recipes  or  “  family  rights  ”  to  make 

it . UHccitrical  appliances  for  the  hair,  etc.,  are 

nonsensical,  when  not  sheer  humbugs.  . .  .The  44  §p:ui- 
i.sli  Policy  ”  scheme,  an  unmitigated  cheat.,  is  run  by 
a  thief,  who  changes  his  name  and  address  every  few 


days.  Ilis  latest  assumed  name  received  is  J.  W.  Parker, 
10  South  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y . 44  Howard  Asso¬ 

ciation.” — Several  new  readers  are  referred  to  our  past 
denunciations  of  these  so-called  benevolent  associations, 
run  by  advertising  individuals.  Put  no  confidence  in  a 
single  one  of  pretended  doctors  of  “  sexual  ”  and  private  ' 
diseases,  who  make  great  and  benevolenppretensions  by 
circular  and  letter.  Your  money  is  what  they  are  after, 
and  if  they  get  the  slightest  hold  upon  you,  by  a  letter 
even,  we  would  not  give  much  for  any  money  you  have 
left  when  they  let  go  their  hold.  Their  highest  skill  is  in 

writing  plausible  letters . The  44  Marriage 

Guide,”  now  advertised  by  the  Jersey  City  Picture 
Company,  is  such  an  absurdity,  that  we  wonder  where, 
even  among  the  most  ignorant  and  simple  people,  there 
can  be  found  foolish  buyers  enough  to  pay  for  printing 

the  advertising  circulars,  to  say  nothing  of  postage . 

Derby’s  Aikin  Sclrcinc.-We  arc  glad  to  see  that 
J.  C.  Derby  announces  a  positive  close  of  his  Aikin  S.  C. 
Land  Distribution,  o&wSale,  alias  Lottery,  for  there  will 
then  be  one  less  of  these  lottery  enterprises,  and  if  the 
lists  are  filled,  the  GIG  lucky  ones,  drawing  prizes  of  $5  and 
upwards,  will  know  what  they  get,  and  the  18,384  who 

get  no  prizes  for  their  $5  tickets  will  know  that  also . 

The  JLoMisvillc  (Ey.)  Library  Lottery  is  carpeting 
Broadway,  near  the  Astor  nousc,  with  its  documents. 
The  boys  carry  off  the  pictures  pretty  freely.  Wonder 
how  much  will  remain  for  the  library  after  expenses  are 
paid?  Ditto  of  the  Omaha  Scheme.  Ditto  of  the  S.  C. 
Land  and  Immigration  Association.  Ditto  the  Cosmo¬ 
politan  Benevolent  Society  of  Nevada,  alias  School  Lot¬ 
tery.  Ditto  the  Diamond  Gift  Distribution  for  French 
War  Victims  in  Washington  and  New  York.  If  anybody 
has  $3  to  invest  in  these  enterprises,  wo  arc  sure  he 
will  find  it  an  every  way  better  investment  to  send  it  to 
die  Chicago  sufferers— one  almost  as  sure  to  get  a  pres¬ 
ent  return,  and  sure  to  yield  a  perpetual  return  in  in¬ 
ward  satisfaction,  infinitely  greater  than  can  be  reason¬ 
ably  hoped  for  from  any  investment  in  these  various  lot¬ 
teries,  dubbed  Library  Aids,  etc . Medical. — A  Dr. 

Dixon,  of  Ohio  (not  of  New  York  City),  sends  his  circu¬ 
lars  to  postmasters  asking  them  to  distribute  them,  and 
offering  in  return  to  doctor  themselves  or  families  or 
intimate  friends  free  of  charge !  This  reminds  us  of  the 
coffin-maker  who  wanted  an  editor  to  advertise  for  him 

and  take  pay  from  his  shop! . A  New  York  man  is 

offering  to  send  lots  of  medicines,  circulars,  etc.,  to  those 
who  simply  pay  expressage,  and  take  his  pay  when  the 
medicines  arc  sold.  In  this  way  a  flood  of  vile  stuff  is 
being  pushed  upon  poor,  suffering  mortals  all  over  the 
land.  What  a  pity  the  thousands  of  tons  of  deleterious 
trash,  alias  patent  and  secret  medicines,  were  not  all  con¬ 
centrated  in  Chicago  about  October  0th!  The  loss  of 
other  property  would  have  been  in  part  compensated, 
and  a  hundred  lives  would  have  been  saved  elsewhere  for 
every  one  lost  in  the  fire 44  Queer.” — A  correspon¬ 
dent  in  Dakota  writes  us  that  that  region  and  the  whole 
North-west  is  still  being  flooded  with  the  pretended 
counterfeit  money  circulars.  To  what  has  been  already 
said  by  us,  we  need  only  add  that  every  dollar  sent  to 
these  swindlers  has  been  pocketed,  and  no  counterfeit 
money  ever  returned.  The  result  is,  the  loss  of  much 
money  by  those  who  are  dishonest  enough  to  want  to 
swindle  others ;  and,  fortunately,  no  counterfeits  have 
been  put  into  circulation  to  bother  good  people.  Among 
the  new  names  assumed  by  operators  in  this  line  we  find: 
Alex.  Stephens,  50  John  st. ;  Jason  Phelps,  6SS  Broad¬ 
way  ;  S.  T.  V.  Ludlow,  ISO  Broadway,  alias  Job  Spencer, 
100  Broadway:  Dr.  J.  Homan,  340  Canal  st. ;  J.  Town¬ 
send  Palmer,  33  Park  Row  ;  Day  &  Wallace,  143  Fulton 
st.,  who  are  at  it  again,  etc. 

Ti*eiaclaiHg-  a  CJrardcsi. — “  E.  O.  A.,” 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.,  wants  to  know  how  to  trench  a 
garden,  and  how  deep  it  should  be  dug.  Trenching  is  an 
expensive  process,  and  should  be  thoroughly  done  if  at 
all.  Two  feet  is  the  least  depth  advisable.  Remove  the 
surface  soil  of  a  space  a  yard  wide  and  two  yards  long, 
lay  this  on  one  side ;  then  dig  out  one  yard  square  of  the 
subsoil  to  the  proper  depth,  and  lay  that  also  on  one 
side.  In  its  place  put  the  square  yard  of  subsoil  re¬ 
maining,  breaking  it  up  finely.  Then  dig  up  another 
square  yard  of  surface  soil  and  place  it  on  top  of  the  sub¬ 
soil  last  removed.  Thus  one  square  yard  is  finished. 
Then  continue  in  this  manner  with  this  strip,  and  when 
it  is  finished  work  backwards  on  another  to  the  place 
where  the  commencement  was  made.  Thus  work  back¬ 
ward  and  forward  until  the  garden  has  been  gone  over, 
and  the  earth  first  removed  must  be  used  to  replace  the 
last  piece  dug  out.  Manure  should  be  mixed  with  the 
soil  and  subsoil  as  the  work  proceeds. 


Large  Pay  *»  Little  Work, 

Fox'  All. — See  Paffe  433. 


44  JLove  Powders  ”  very  B>a*ijjer- 
osis.— In  our  Humbug  column  we  have  often  cautioned 
our  readers  against  the  advertisers  of  various  “love- 
powders,”  lotions,  medicines  for  private  diseases,  etc., 
and  characterized  them  as  dangerous.  Hero  is  one  actual 
illustration  among  thousands  we  could  give :  A  young 
man  (whose  residence  shall  be  nameless,  for  the  sake  of 
his  friends)  desired  to  secure  the  affections  of  a  worthy 
young  lady,  and  to  help  him  he  sent  $1  to  Reeves  &  Co. 
(shown  up  in  these  columns  some  time  since),  and  pro¬ 
cured  a  so-called  love-powder, warranted  to  secure  the  love 
of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  given.  lie  put  part  of  it 
into  some  figs,  and  handed  them  to  the  young  lady.  For 
some  reason  she  suspected  him,  and  so  informed  him.  He 
at  once  ate  the  figs  in  her  presence,  to  show  his  inno¬ 
cence.  The  result  was,  the  powder  removed  the  skin  from 
his  mouth,  laid  him  up  under  the  doctor’s  care  for  two 
months,  nearly  costing  his  life.  An  examination  of  the 
remainder  of  the  powder  showed  it  to  be  mainly  Can- 
tharides  (blistering  fly).  The  young  man  was  obliged  to 
confess,  and  the  thing  getting  out,  he  now,  in  addition  to 
being  severely  injured,  has  to  bear  in  the  community  the 
sobriquet  of  “  Shoo-Fly.”  There  are  multitudes  of  cases 
of  suffering  from  such  like  medicines  and  powders,  where 
the  friends  of  the  victim  are  ignorant  of  the  cause. 

A  New  Work  obi  Aa’cMt.eetBsre. — 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Surburban  Houses.  By  Daniel  T. 
Atwood,  Architect.  Illustrated.  Orange  Judd  &  Co. 
Most  of  the  works  upon  architecture  are  too  expensive, 
not  only  in  the  books  themselves,  but  in  the  plans  which 
they  present,  for  persons  of  moderate  means.  In  the 
present  volume  the  author  aims  to  give  designs  for 
houses  which  will  meet  the  wants  of  a  large  share  of 
country  and  suburban  dwellers.  Besides  giving  plans  he 
discusses  the  general  principles  of  building,  and  matters 
which  demand  attention  before  commencing  to  build. . 
Price,  by  mail,  $1.50. 

TTIbc  Astlsnc  o  f  '^YoocloAslaes  for 
YVSieat. — A  “  Subscriber”  send  us  the  followingas  his 
experience  in  using  wood-ashes,  viz.,  that  in  quantities 
of  only  eight  bushels  per  acre  they  have  a  marked  effect ; 
that  they  push  the  wheat  forward  several  days,  thus  get¬ 
ting  it  ahead  of  that  critical  period  when  it  is  so  apt  to 
be  attacked  by  rust;  that  they  strengthen  the  stem  and 
increase  its  solidity.  All  of  which,  and  much  more,  we 
can  readily  indorse.  In  fact,  ashes  are  an  excellent  ap¬ 
plication  for  all  crops,  and  especially  foran  orchard. 

Aalviec  to  Secslssticn. — A  correspondent 
in  Danville,  Ivy.,  asks  us  to  publish  the  following :  “  Per¬ 
sons  having  Lucern  seed  for  sale  will  please  advertise  in 
the  Agricidlurist." — "We  comply  with  our  friend's  request, 
for  the  purpose  of  saying  that  all  first-class  seedsmen 
keep  all  kinds  of  seeds.  If  a  dealer  in  a  large  city,  like 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  etc.,  receives  an  order 
for  a  seed  that  lie  has  not  in  stock,  he  will  send  about 
among  other  seedsmen  and  find  it.  If  he  will  not  do  this, 
lie  is  no  sort  of  a  seedsman  and  had  better  go  into  some 
other  business.  A  seedsman  can  not  catalogue  his  whole 
stock  in  an  advertisement.  Send  to  several  for  catalogues, 
and  you  will  no  doubt  find  Lucern  and  every  other  de¬ 
sirable  seed. 

Eggs  isa  es.% — “E. 

A.  B.,”  nerlcimer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  asks  how  to  preserve  eggs 
for  winter  use.  Wo  have  kept  eggs  perfect!}7  good  from 
October  to  Bareli  in  the  following  manner :  A  piece  of 
lime,  as  large  as  a  quart-dipper,  is  put  into  five  gallons  of 
water,  and  salt  added  until  an  egg  will  float.  This  is 
strained  and  put  into  a  clean  keg,  into  which  a  loose 
head  is  made  to  fit  easily;  a  knob  is  fitted  to  the  head 
for  a  handle.  The  eggs  are  put,  ns  they  are  gathered, 
into  the  liquid,  and  the  loose  head  placed  on  them  to 
keep  them  below  the  surface.  The  keg  should  be  kept 
in  a  cool  place  in  the  cellar.  The  liquor  will  not  freeze 
except  at  a  lower  temperature  than  freezing  point.  Eggs 
thus  preserved  will  sell  readily  as  “  limed  eggs  ”  until 
fresh  eggs  come,  and  are  almost  as  good  as  fresh  ones. 

YowiiifSf  Farmer,  a  youth  of  17,  at  Mt. 
Vernon,  Ind.,  complains  that  we  do  not  give  sufficiently 
specific  directions  for  performing  the  various  farm  opera¬ 
tions,  and  especially  that  we  do  not  tell  him  what  plows 
and  other  implements  to  use.  'When  “Young  Farmer” 
gets  older,  he  will  learn  that  each  section  of  the  country 
has  its  favorite  farm  implements,  and  were  he  to  visit  his 
neighbors  and  the  county  fairs  he  would  see  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  excellent  varieties.  Our  advice  is  to  use 
those  farming  utensils  made  nearest  home,  provided 
they  will  accomplish  the  purpose.  We  can  not  publish 
a  full  treatise  upon  agriculture  in  every  issue  of  the  Agri¬ 
culturist.  We  are  obliged  to  assume  that  certain  funda¬ 
mental  principles  are  understood  by  our  readers.  “  Young 
Farmer’s  "'letter  is  a  very  neatly  put  and  sensible  one, 
and  the  best  wc  can  say  to  him  is  that  when  he  puts  us  a 
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question  upon  any  particular  point,  we  will  try  to  answer 
it  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  Weiike  such  young  farmers. 

Surfeit. — “  J.  H.  S.,”  Union  City,  Pa.,  has  a 
horse  that  has  the  surfeit ;  he  asks  what  can  be  done  for 
him.  The  animal  is  out  of  condition  orlias*been  allowed 
to  become  heated  and  suddenly  cooled.  ■  Give  bran 
mashes  anti  keep  the  bowels  loose.  Feed  moist  feed 
with  crushed  oats  and  a  little  linseed  meal,  but  no  corn. 
Keep  the  stable  well  ventilated  and  administer  some 
tonic  medicine. 

S’cat  or  Turf  us  Manure.  —  A. 

Sprecher,  Black  Hawk,  Wis.,  asks  whether  he  can  use 
turf  or  peat  as  manure,  without  preparation,  and  what 
would  be  the  best  crop  to  raise  the  first  year  after  it  is 
applied.  Peat,  when  dried,  is  very  indestructible,  and 
in  this  state  is  a  poor  manure.  If  piled  when  dug  it 
will  on  exposure  to  the  frost  become  fine  and  fit  for  ap¬ 
plication  to  grass  land,  for  which  it  is  best  fitted.  For 
any  othercrop  it  is  not  of  much  value  without  some  pre¬ 
paration.  Lime  (four  bushels  to  the  cord  of  peat), is  the 
best  material  to  reduce  it  to  a  state  fit  for  use. 

§ee«l  'Wlaeat.. — “  J.  B.  M.,”  Hamilton  Co., 
Ohio,  asks  which  is  the  best  seed  wheat,  and  if  we  could 
send  him  a  sample  and  prices  ;  also,  if  wo  could  supply 
him  with  some.  For  our  own  use  we  would  choose  the 
Diehl  or  the  Treadwell.  The  first  is  a  white  wheat,  the 
latter  an  amber  wheat.  Both  yield  well  and  are  fiworite 
wheats  among  millers.  TheDiehlis  perhaps  the  hardiest. 
Any  seed  dealer  whose  advertisements  appear  in  our 
columns,  would  supply  these  or  other  wheats  at  market 
prices.  We  do  not  deal  in  seeds,  nor  do  we  know  the 
price  of  these  wheats.  Something  above  the  price  of  or¬ 
dinary  wheat  is  charged  by  the  seedsmen  for  seed,  but 
this  depends  on  the  scarcity  of  the  seed  and  its  purity. 

WJVccls  jPloweal  under. — A  Subscriber, 
Ora  Oak,  Wis.,  asks  if  a  crop  of  weeds  plowed  under 
benefits  the  soil.  We  do  not  think  any  benefit  is  derived 
from  permitting  weeds  to  grow  and  then  plowing  them 
down.  If  weeds  have  grown  unavoidably,  of  course  we 
would  plow  them  in,  but  would  rather  make  a  clean  fallow. 
Great  mischief  is  often  done  by  permitting  weeds  to  grow, 
in  the  hope  of  getting  some  benefit  from  them  as  manure. 
Seeds  will  mature  and  propagate  at  a  very  early  stage  of 
the  plant,  and  when  it  is  supposed  to  be  in  blossom  they 
are  often  ready  to  seed  the  ground  for  many  future  crops. 

'WHaeatf  asail  Clover. — R.  Garcia,  Pow¬ 
hatan  C.  II.,  asks  how  to  make  forty  acres  of  poor  land 
grow  good  wheat  and  clover.  If  we  could  answer  this 
satisfactorily,  we  should  have  no  anxiety  as  to  the  source 
of  our  bread  and  butter  for  all  time  to  come.  In  fact,  we 
should  possess  something  equal  to  the  philosopher's 
stone.  This  must  be  a  work  of  time  and  some  expense. 
Probably  a  dressing  of  lime  to  commence  with,  and  grass 
gradually  brought  in,  would  be  a  proper  course.  Ample 
information  on  this  subject  can  be  gathered  from  the 
back  numbers  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Mow  to  Mill  Sassalra-s  BgaamSaes. — 
R.  Garcia.  Sheep  will  soon  destroy  them  by  browsing 
the  leaves  and  twigs,  or  they  may  be  plowed  up  and 
gathered  and  burnt,  but  many  years  will  be  required  to 
effect  their  entire  removal.  This  must  be  followed  up 
by  clean  culture  every  year  after  the  first  plowing,  and 

cutting  the  sprouts  persistently . C.  Hoffman.  We  do 

not  know  of  any  way  of  killing  sprouts  by  “  chemicals,” 
that  is  practicable.  Cutting  while  in  full  vigor  is  the 
only  available  method. 

Wire  Fences. — S.  F.  Brayman,  Kane  Co., 
Ill.,  says  a  wire  fence,  really  serviceable,  is  more  expen¬ 
sive  than  a  board  fence,  with  lumber  at  $20  per  thousand. 
He  builds  a  fence  with  seven  wires  at  equal  distances 
apart,  posts  of  white  oak  or  cedar,  six  feet  apart,  and  set 
alternately  on  either  side  of  the  wires,  when  fastened 
with  staples.  Staples,  however,  are  objectionable,  and 
he  recommends  the  posts  to  be  bored  with  a  half-inch 
bit  and  the  wires  passed  through  them.  This  prevents 
cattle  or  horses  from  breaking  the  staples  when  pressing 
against  the  wires.  The  extra  cost  of  this  fence  he  thinks 
is  repaid  in  its  impenetrability  by  unruly  cattle,  who  will 
readily  break  through  an  ordinary  wire  fence. 

Aslies— tlse  I>es£  time  to  apply  tlscm. 

• — H.  M.  Wilson,  Portage  Co.,  Ohio. — The  best  time  is, 
as  soon  as  they  cau  be  procured  ;  they  can  be  spread  at 
once  from  the  wagon  in  which  they  arc  hauled  as  easily 
as  at  anytime,  and  one  time  is  as  good  to  apply  them  as 
another. 

I-iice  on  Poultry. — “Tormented,”  Me- 
tnchin,  N.  J.,  is  plagued  with  hen-lice.  They  are  in  his 
(Chicken-boufie,  in  his  horse  stable,  and  in  his  dwelling 


house.  He  bought  a  book,  entitled  “What  I  Know 
about  Farming,”  by  a  well-known  author,  and  then 
bought  a  farm  to  carry  out  the  ideas  therein  set  forth. 
But  an  undesirable  stock  has  taken  possession  of  his 
premises,  and  his  author  knowing  nothing  about  them, 
he  seeks  further  light. — Remove  the  horse,  wash,  him 
thoroughly  with  carbolic  soapsuds  daily,  or  twice  a  day, 
until  he  is  free  from  them,  or  they  will  eventually  kill 
him.  Tear  out  of  the  stable  and  the  chicken-nouse  all 
the  fixtures,  and  give  it  and  them  a  coat  of  hot  white¬ 
wash,  with  an  ounce  of  carbolic  acid  dissolved  in  a  pail¬ 
ful  of  it.  Anoint  the  fowls  beneath  the  wings  with  a 
mixture  of  lard  and  kerosene  oil — two  parts  lard  to  one  of 
oil.  The  lice  will  not  live  on  the  human  person,  but  if 
among  the  clothes  they  may  be  got  rid  of  by  washing 
with  soap  and  hot  water.  If  they  are  destroyed  out  of 
doors  they  will  disappear  from  the  house.  Burn  the  nest- 
boxes,  and  make  new  ones,  and  paint  them  with  crude 
petroleum.  Also  study  the  back  numbers  of  this  paper. 

CSlsmtlers. — A  “Subscriber”  asks  if  glanders 
causes  a  running  at  one  nostril  only,  or  if  both  are  affect¬ 
ed.  In  its  first  stages  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distin¬ 
guish  glanders  from  nasal  gleet.  Glanders  is  shown  by 
the  nature  of  the  discharge,  which  is  gluey  and  sticky, 
and  often  adheres  to  the  nostril,  and  is  also  glossy  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  lining  of  the  nostril  is  also  ulcerated, 
and  there  is  a  peculiar  expression  of  the  nose,  caused  by 
the  raising  of  the  nostrils,  which  we  have  never  seen  in 
any  other  disease.  In  gleet  the  nostrils  are  of  a  dull, 
leaden  color,  without  any  spots,  and  the  discharge  runs 
or  parts  freely  and  is  not  adherent. 

Cards. — G.  Pauls, 

St.  Louis  Co.,  Mo.,  uses  a  curry-comb  which  he  says  is  a 
great  improvement  on  the  old-fashioned  square  ones.  It 
is  rounded  on  the  corners,  and  is  more  convenient  to  use 
on  this  account,  no  wants  a  good  card  to  scratch  stock. 
In  this  item  of  cards  an  improvement  is  much  needed. 
The  old-fashioned  one  is  of  the  weakest  description,  and 
soon  becomes  clogged  with  hair,  dust,  and  dirt.  What 
is  wanted  is  a  metal  frame  shaped  like  a  gridiron,  on  the 
bars  of  which  the  teeth  are  fixed.  This  will  give  room 
for  the  dirt  to  pass  through,  and  it  can  be  easily  cleared 
from  all  such  matter.  Then,  with  good  steel-wire  teeth, 
such  a  card  will  do  good  service. 

Pears  Craclciing-.—  “  J.  G.,”  Redding,  Ct. 
We  cau  not  tell  you  why  your  pears  crack,  and  we  should 
like  to  sec  some  one  who  could. 

Tlte  Peerless.  Potato.— Harry  Cropsey, 
having  seen  a  statement  in  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post  that 
the  Peerless  was  a  failure,  writes  that  he  planted  half  a 
bushel  on  April  24tli,  and  on  August  19th  dug  nine  and  a 
half  bushels  of  the  finest  potatoes  he  ever  saw. 

Morses  SSlol»l»eriu"-  ©r  IS  sa  mania"'  at 
t3ie  Mouth. — J.  C.  Adams,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  wants 
to  know  why  his  horses  are  thus  affected  after  pasturing 
on  young  clover.  “Is  it  the  clover,  or,  if  not,  what  is 
it?  "-We  can  not  tell  ;  it  has  been  a  subject  of  investi¬ 
gation  with  the  writer  for  some  time,  but  it  has  riot  yet 
been  traced  to  a  satisfactory  source.  It  has  been  said  to 
be  caused  by  St.  John's  wort  in  the  pasture ;  but  our 
fields,  or  at  least  the  one  specially  concerned,  was  quite 
free  from  this  weed.  Others  attribute  it  to  the  webs 
of  spiders,  thickly  woven  over  the  fields,  which  are 
taken  up  with  the  clover  into  the  horses’ mouths.  Can 
it  be  any  acrid  principle  in  the  youngclover  which  affects 
the  salivary  glands  ?  We  suggest  the  following  experi¬ 
ment:  Feed  the  gihss  cut  from  the  field  which  produces 
this  effect,  in  the  stable,  carefully  examining  it,  and  ob¬ 
serving  that  it  be  free  from  any  weeds,  and  also  from 
spiders’  webbs.  If  the  effect  still  continues,  it  may  be 
attributed  with  certainty  to  the  clover.  The  slobbering 
may  be  stopped  by  feeding  a  quart  of  bran  at  a  meal. 

Lime  for  Fniif.Trecs  anti  for 

Land. — J.  A.  Stout,  Adams  Co.,  Ohio,  asks  how  he 
should  apply  lime  to  his  soil,  which  is  a  light  “  poplar 
and  sugar-tree  ”  land,  produces  well,  but  does  not  last. 
Also  if  lime  is  good  for  young  fruit-trees.— Lime  must  be 
used  cautiously  and  with  judgment,  as  it  is  exhaustive  if 
not  backed  up  with  a  good  deal  of  vegetable  matter.  It 
should  never  be  mixed  in  a  compost  heap  when  stable 
manure  is  the  main  ingredients.  When  sods,  weeds, 
ditch-bottoms,  swamp-muck,  leaves,  etc.,  arc  used,  then 
lime  may  be  mixed  in.  It  will  hasten  the  decomposition. 
In  general,  when  barn-yard  manure  is  used,  that  should 
be  first  plowed  in  ;  after  that  the  lime  should  be  spread, 
according  to  the  amount  of  inert  vegetable  matter  in  tiie 
soil,  at  the  rate  of  from  10  to  50  bushels  per  acre.  Then 
harrow  in  the  seed  with  the  lime.  Land  in  which  lime¬ 
stone  exists  is  improved  by  lime  equally  with  that  free 
from  it;  because  limestone  is  practically  without  effect 
on  vegetation.  Lime  is  very  beneficial  to  young  trees, 


but,  as  with  other  crops,  fruit-trees  will  not  grow  on 
lime  and  ashes  alone. 

Grass  in  Wheat.—  E.  S.  Mudgett,  Bel¬ 

knap  Co.,  N.  H.  The  plant  sent  is  Chess,  or  Cheat. 

Eh  raft  of  a  ISoller. — “  L.  D.  I.,”  Beau¬ 
fort,  Mo.,  wants  to  know  whether  the  tongue  of  a  roller 
should  be  opposite  to  its  center,  level  with  the  axis,  or 
framed  above  the  roller,  to  secure  the  lightest  draft.  It 
will  make  no  difference,  theoretically  ;  the  draft  in  both 
cases  must  bo  from  the  axis  of  the  roller,  and  therefore 
the  least  cumbrous  and  simplest  mode  of  connecting  the 
tongue  will  be  direct  from  the  iron  rod  which  passes 
through  the  center.  Every  inch,  however,  that  the  frame 
is  raised  above  this  point  will  raise  the  line  of  draft  from 
a  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  horses’  shoulders,  and 
so  a  proportionate  amount  of  the  horses’  labor  will  be 
expended  uselessly. 

IFsiil  Wlaeat  forNaiaae. — A  “Subscriber,” 
Manhattan,  Kansas,  sends  us  a  sample  of  wheat  -yield¬ 
ing  thirty-five  bushels  per  acre ;  weight  per  bushel, 
sixty-five  pounds.  It  is  a  very  fine  white  wheat  and  looks 
like  White  Mediterranean,  but  we  have  found  so  much 
dissimilarity  between  Eastern  wheats  and  those  grown 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  that  it  is  difficult  to  name  it 
with  certainty. 

EEriclk=day. — An  “Old  Subscriber,”  Fall 
River,  Mass.,  has  some  swamp  land  underlaid  with  a  bed 
of  blue  clay.  How  can  he  try  experiments  in  brick-mak¬ 
ing  without  burning  an  entire  kiln  ?  First  ascertain  if 
the  deposit  is  sufficiently  extensive  to  be  available  for 
brick-making,  and  induce  a  brick-maker  to  examine  it. 
He  will  say  at  once  if  the  clay  is  suitable. 

“Wlaat  is  tl&«  Matter  with  the 
Sliecp  1 — “  J.  R.  R.,”  Clarksville,  Tenn.,  has  lost  some 
sheep  in  the  following  manner,  viz.,  they  leave  the  flock 
and  refrain  from  feeding.  Before  they  die  they  swell  up, 
and  a  frothy  foam  escapes  from  their  nose.  These  are 
similar  symptoms  to  what  we  have  seen  follow  poisoning 
with  laurel  (Kalmia  angustifolia).  If  this  plant  is  found 
on  J.  R.  R.'s  farm,  we  think  this  is  the  cause  ©f  the 
trouble,  and  it  should  be  thoroughly  eradicated,  as  sheep 
will  occasionally  feed  on  it  if  it  is  within  their  reach.  If 
not  past  remedy  when  discovered,  sweetened  milk  given 
freely  will  lead  to  a  recovery.  These  are  also  symptoms 
of  rot,  but  this  disease  is  not  very  frequent  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  except  in  very  wet  pastures.  If  on  parting  the  wool 
the  skin  is  seen  to  be  of  a  yellow  color  on  the  brisket, 
and  the  eye  has  lost  its  brightcolor  and  appears  pale  and 
muddy  at  the  corners  where  it  ought  to  bo  bright  red, 
then  the  disease  may  be  the  rot.  The  animal  should  be 
destroyed,  lest  it  communicate  the  complaint  to  the  flock. 

Ventilation  of  Ice=.Mouses. — I.  M. 

Graham,  Pinewood,  Tenn.,  sends  a  sketch  of  his  ice¬ 
house,  which  does  not  keep  ice  very  well.  The  air  is 
warmer  in  the  house  in  August  than  outside.  Should 
there  be  ventilation  ?  If  so,  where  and  how  much  ?  The 
principle  involved  in  this  question  is,  that  where  there 
is  evaporation  the  temperature  of  the  surface  at  which 
the  evaporation  occurs  is  reduced.  Also,  there  can  be  no 
continued  evaporation  unless  the  air  is  in  motion.  There¬ 
fore,  when  a  current  of  air  is  admitted  into  the  upper  part 
of  an  ice-house,  the  moisture  is  carried  off,  renewed  evap¬ 
oration  occurs,  and  the  temperature  is  lowered.  So  that 
rain  and  sunshine  are  excluded  and  the  covering  is  abun¬ 
dant,  the  ventilation  may  be  as  free  as  possible,  but  only 
at  the  top.  See  illustration  of  ice-house  in  this  number. 

'Vlae  Pa-ait-ie  IFa niaer. — In  the  great 
calamity  which  befell  Chicago,  the  daily  papers  were  all 
suspended.  We  are  glad  to  learn  from  Mr.  Thomas,  one 
of  the  proprietors,  that  it  fared  better  with  the  Prairie 
Farmer.  They  were  able  to  save  their  subscription 
books,  files,  and  much  other  valuable  material,  and  the 
regularity  of  their  issues  was  not  interrupted.  Of  course 
the  destruction  of  their  building  is  a  great  inconvenience 
to  the  proprietors  and  all  concerned,  but  they,  with  true 
Western  energy,  will  soon  be  at  work  again  as  if  noth¬ 
ing  had  happened. 

E>rain~til©  Maclaine. — “  D.  H.,”  Page 

Co.,  Va.,  wants  a  good  drain-tile  machine.  There  are 
several  of  these  machines  manufactured,  and  it  would 
seem  to  be  to  the  interest  of  the  manufacturers  to  adver¬ 
tise  them. 

Mow  to  Met  tlae  Seed  ont  of 
Clover. — “  R.  G.”  There  are  machines  called  clover- 
hullers,  for  this  purpose ;  but  nearly  all  of  the  seed  may 
be  got  out  by  placing  a  board  in  front  of  the  common 
thrashing  machine  and  leaving  only  a  small  place  for 
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the  clover  to  come  out,  when  the  space  around  the  cylin¬ 
der  will  become  choked,  and  a  rubbing  motion  will 
occur  which  will  loosen  the  seed  and  separate  it  from  the 
pods.  It  may  then  be  cleaned  in  the  fan-mill.  Or  the 
chaff  may  be  sown  after  it  is  thrashed  from  the  stalks 
with  the  common  flail.  This  will  answer  equally  well  as 
sowing  cleaned  seed.  Clover  seed  does  not  separate  well, 
except  in  dry,  frosty  weather,  or  unless  it  has  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  rain  in  the  field,  and  dried. 

— B.  Nelson  lias  four  liorses  and 
fifteen  liead  of  cattle.  He  wishes  to  know  how  he  can 
best  make  use  of  sawdust  which  he  can  get  from  a  saw¬ 
mill  a  fourth  of  a  mile  off,  and  if  it  will  be  cheaper  than 
swamp-muck  drawn  three  fourths  of  a  mile.  If  this 
sawdust  is  of  hard  wood  it  is  better  than  that  from  pine. 
But  in  either  case  he  had  better  use  it  liberally  as  bedding 
far  his  cattle  and  horses.  When  piled  it  will  rot  rapidly 
and  make  excellent  manure.  Swamp-muck  may  be  more 
beneficially  used  as  manure  alone,  or  mixed  with  salt  or 
jime,  than  sawdust.  Try  and  use  both. 

ILow  ^Sallows. — “F.  B.”  asks  liow  to  get 
rid  of  “  mallows,”  or  “  pot-clieese,”  a -weed  that  lie  finds 
troublesome  in  his  garden.  This  weed  delights  in  a 
moist,  rich  soil,  and  in  such  a  position  is  difficult  to  eradi¬ 
cate  by  half  measures.  In  spading  the  garden,  all  the 
roots  should  be  picked  out  and  destroyed.  This  is  the 
most  satisfactory  method,  and  never  fails  if  persevered  in 
and  if  backed  up  by  care  to  prevent  stray  plants  from 
seeding.  l;  One  year’s  seeding  makes  nine  years’  weed¬ 
ing”  should  be  thought  of  daily  by  every  farmer  and 
gardener,  and  acted  upon  as  often. 

To  EHestlore  —  A 

Subscriber,  Greenwood,  Del.,  lias  some  white-oak  hats 
covered  with  sedge  that  will  not  bring  five  bushels  of 
corn  without  manure,  and  manure  can  not  be  had.  How 
shall  he  improve  them  ?  There  is  certainly  no  hope  for 
these  flats  but  in  green  crops.  If  they  will  produce  corn 
at  all,  they  ought  to  produce  some  clover.  We  would 
apply  ten  bushels  of  lime  per  acre,  or  more,  if  means  will 
admit  of  it,  plow  the  sedge  and  weeds  under,  and  sow 
clover  seed  in  the  spring.  When  the  clover  is  started, 
sow  a  bushel  of  plaster  per  acre.  In  May  or  June,  next 
year,  when  the  clover  is  in  blossom,  plow  it  under,  and  a 
crop  of  early  corn  may  be  taken  and  clover  seed  sown 
when  the  corn  is  laid  by.  Tims,  alternating  clover  and 
corn,  plowing  the  corn-stalks  under,  the  land  ought  to  im¬ 
prove.  It  is  up-hill  work  improving  land  without  manure. 

Civil  EnagflDteerlBBg-. — “  J.  C.  G.,”  Mon¬ 
mouth  Co.,  N.  J.,  asks  if  a-  young  man  with  a  common- 
school  education  and  considerable  attainments  in  mathe¬ 
matics,  can  hone  to  attain  proficiency  in  civil  engineer¬ 
ing  without  pursuing  a  general  course  of  study. — A 
general  knowledge  of  the  cognate  sciences  is  of  very 
great  assistance  to  a  civil  engineer;  hut  mathema¬ 
tical  knowledge  is  essential.  An  engineer  might  be 
able  to  lay  out  a  road,  with  its  gradients  and  curves,  with 
no  other  knowledge  than  that  of  mathematics  and  the  use 
of  bis  instruments  ;  but  be  could  not  test  the  accuracy  of 
his  work  understandingly  without  knowing  something 
of  astronomy  and  physical  geography.  In  fact,  the 
intimate  connection  of  the  physical  sciences  is  such, 
that  to  he  proficient  in  one  a  student  must  be  able  to 
travel  with  more  or  less  certainty  over  the  whole  ground. 
The  University  of  Ann  Arbor  would  be  an  excellent 
institution  for  such  a  course  of  study. 

Oxeyc  !>a2^y. — A.  D.  Burns,  Alleghany 
Co.,  Pa.,  lias  his  farm  infested  with  the  oxeyc  daisy,  and 
wants  to  exterminate  it. — There  are  hundreds  of  farmers 
in  A.  D.  B.’s  position  ;  in  fact,  this  is  the  most  common 
weed  to  he  seen  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States.  And 
yet  it  can  be  easily  destroyed.  If  plowed  under  before  the 
seeds  become  ripe,  or  if  pastured  with  slieep,  it  can  be 
got  rid  of.  Mowing  before  maturity  will  also  prevent 
its  re-appearance.  It  is  often  introduced  by  purchasing 
timothy  seed  grown  on  laud  infested  with  it.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  avoid  this. 


Eucpirai,, — T.,  Prince  George  Co.,  Va.,asks: 
What  is  the  time  for  seeding,  quantity  of  seed  per  acre, 
and  the  quality  of  land  required  for  growing  lucern ; 
also  the  price  of  the  seed. — Lucern  should  lie  sown  in 
the  spring,  at  the  rate  of  10  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre,  if  in 
drills,  or  15  Bis.  if  broadcast.  It  should,  if  possible,  be 
sown  in  drills  fifteen  inches  apart.  We,  however,  have 
got  a  good  stand ,  in  clean  ground,  by  sowing  broadcast. 
The  land  must  be  fine,  mellow,  deeply  plowed,  and  rich. 
Weeds  are  very  injurious,  and  crowd  out  the  young 
plants,  which  are  slow  in  starting.  For  this  reason  sow¬ 
ing  in  drills  is  to  he  recommended,  as  the  cultivator  can 
then  ho  used.  When  fully  established  it  will  yield  heavy 
crops  of  green  fodder,  and  may  be  cut,  if  on  rich  soil, 
once  a  month.  All  kinds  of  stock  will  cat  it  eagerly. 


Pigs  seem  especially  fond  of  it.  It  is  a  long-rooted  plant, 
and  a  perennial.  For  plowing  under  it  is  possibly  equal 
to  red  clover.  The  seed  costs  about  40  cents  per  pound. 

Cities*  sssifil  Ciilei’-IPVesises.  —  August 
Diedrich,  Dubuque,  Iowa,  wants  to  get  a  cider-press.  The 
old-fashioned  wooden  cider-press  is  in  our  opinion  the 
best.  Those  which  have  iron  about  them  convey  an  un¬ 
pleasant  flavor  to  the  cider  and  darken  the  color.  The 
old  press,  being  wholly  of  wood,  lias  no  ill  effect  on  the 
cider,  and  besides  is  of  far  greater  capacity.  The  barrels 
to  hold  the  cider  should  be  perfectly  clean.  Brandy  casks 
are  the  best,  if  they  can  bo  procured.  Whisky  or  alcohol 
barrels  come  next,  but  should  be  well  washed  before 
using.  No  barrel  in  which  vinegar  has  been  kept,  should 
be  used  for  cider.  Where  a  common,  old-fashioned  miH 
is  not  available,  the  Buckeye  Mill  is  as  good  as  any  that 
we  know  of  as  a  substitute. 

I®lotv!58  East  dec*  BSGEflkwE&esi/fl:,  os* 
Applying;  I-iiiie.— “  J.  H.  S.,”  Houston,  Texas  Co., 
Mo.,  has  a  field  of  forty  acres,  worn-out  land,  which  yielded 
last  year  two  and  a  half  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  It  is 
now  in  buckwheat,  which  promises  to  yield  at  least  800 
bushels.  lie  had  intended  to  plow  this  under,  but  now 
wishes  to  know  whether  it  would  be  better  to  save  the 
crop  and  sell  it  at  50  cents  per  bushel,  and  buy  lime  at 
20  cents  per  bushel,  and  apply  that  instead.  The  land  is 
intended  for  red  clover  next  spring. — We  would  advise  the 
latter  course.  The  fact  that,  such  a  fair  crop  of  buckwheat 
is  possible  to  be  raised  shows  that  the  land  has  some 
heart  left  in  it  yet.  If  the  straw  and  chaff  of  the  present 
crop  can  be  used  as  litter  and  turned  into  manure,  and 
put  on  the  field,  it  will  help  somewhat,  in  addition  to 
the  lime  ;  as  it  will  furnish  some  vegetable  matter  to  the 
soil.  From  the  iacts  given,  we  judge  that  this  field  needs 
lime  as  much  as  anything. 

'fi'Jaose  Brittle  5*ig-s  stg'aisi.  —  What 
sympathy  we  have  discovered  towards  little  pigs  de¬ 
prived  of  their  maternal  parent!  A  correspondent  from 
“  Wichita  ”  gives  ns  his  experience.  He  has  raised  three 
different  litters  without  loss,  on  milk  from  a  fresh  cow  in 
one  instance,  from  a  nine-months  milking  cow  in  another 
instance,  and  in  a  third  instance  on  cream.  He  gets 
up  the  first  three  or  four  nights  and  feeds  them  three  or 
four  times.  They  soon  learned  to  eat,  and  wanted  more. 
To  sum  up  the  matter,  milk  and  water,  milk  cold  or 
warm,  milk  and  muBh,  and  cream  are  all  available  sources 
of  nutriment,  to  he  given  often  and  in  small  quantities. 
We  would  add  this  advice :  Don’t  pamper  the  sow  before 
littering;  keep  her  down  in  flesh  somewhat,  and  give  her 
no  rich  feed  for  two  weeks  before  her  time ;  give  roots 
or  clover  that  will  have  a  gentle  laxative  effect,  and  pre¬ 
vent  heating  of  the  blood  and  fever.  If  a  sow  costs  a 
hundred  dollars,  she  ought  to  be  fed  without  pampering 
equally  with  one  costing  five  dollars.  There  will  then  be 
less  risk  of  losing  her  on  these  occasions. 

Stock  EH  as  CHIB  i  Big-  at  5ja,a*g-e. — The  prac¬ 
tice  of  allowing  stock — cows,  hogs,  and  slieep — to  wan¬ 
der  about  the  public  roads  is  a  troublesome  and  very 
wasteful  one.  A  great  portion  of  the  value  of  the  feed 
of  an  animal  properly  fed  and  kept  in  yards  is  returned 
in  the  shape  of  manure  ;  but  if  stock  is  allowed  to  roam 
at  large,  all  the  manure  dropped  by  them  becomes  the 
perquisite  of  some  long-headed  farmer  who  keeps  the 
road-drains  and  gutters  open  on  to  bis  farm,  so  that  lie 
receives  all  the  wash  after  every  rain.  A  very  noticeable 
cause  of  the  poverty  of  the  stock  met  with  in  districts 
where  this  custom  is  observed,  is  the  .promiscuous  mix¬ 
ing  up  occasioned  by  allowing  animals  of  both  genders 
to  run  unchecked.  In  such  localities  a  farmer  can  not 
tell  when  lie  can  expect  a  calf  or  a  litter  of  pigs,  and 
often  they  come  at  most  unseasonable  times  and  of  very 
’undesirable  parentage.  Thus,  without  order  or  system 
in  this  particular,  and  from  want  of  care  generally,  the 
stock  becomes  next  to  worthless,  and  is  hardly  worth 
the  feed  it  consumes.  Besides,  it  is  very  unfair  to  others 
who  keep  better  stock  and  keep  them  in  pastures.  Wan¬ 
dering  stock  is  generally  unruly,  and  will  occasionally 
get  into  other  fields  than  their  owners’  at  times  when 
their  presence  can  do  mischief  which  their  owners  can 
not  repair.  It  would  be  better  for  all  concerned  that  no 
stock  of  any  kind  should  bo  allowed  to  run  at  large.  In 
well-ordered  and  prosperous  communities  this  practice  is 
considered  the  reverse  of  proper  or  profitable. 

EfiBEBapostfiaag’  Moaclc,  AsEaes,  sicaal 
Cotton  Sect!. — J.  M.  Clair,  Johnson  Co.,  N.  C.,  wants 
a  work  on  the  above  subject.  We  do  not  know  of  any. 
The  process  of  composting  such  simple  materials  is  easily 
performed.  They  need  to  he  brought  into  contact  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  more  active  fermentation  of  the 
cotton  seed  shall  induce  a  similar  action  in  the  more  in¬ 
ert  muck,  which,  at  the  same  time,  shall  ho  incorporated 
in  sucli  quantities  as  to  absorb  all  the  fertilizing  gases— 


as  ammonia — given  off  either  during  the  fermentation  or’ 
by  the  chemical  action  of  the  potash  on  the  decomposing 
cotton  seed.  To  bring  about  these  results,  the  muck 
should  be  in  layers  of  not  less  than  six  inches,  and  should 
he  moderately  damp  (except  on  the  top,  which  should  be 
dry,  so  as  to  absorb  the  moisture  given  off  by  the  lower 
layers).  The  cotton  seed  should  he  in  layers  of  two  or 
three  inches.  The  ashes  should  be  mixed  evenly  among^ 
the  muck.  When  a  good  heat  lias  started,  fresh,  dry 
muck  should  be  heaped  on  the  top  if  any  strong  smell  is 
apparent,  or  plaster  might  be  spread  over  the  heap; 
When  tlie  active  fermentation  lias  ceased  and  the  beat 
lias  disappeared,  the  heap  should  be  turned  over,  when 
it  will  heat  once  more,  and  should  receive  the  same  cau¬ 
tious  attention.  It  will  then  he  thoroughly  rotted,  and  is 
ready  for  use.  A  shovelful  applied  in  the  hill  would  be 
about  right.  Had  we  a  quantity  of  cotton  seed,  we 
should  as  soon  think  of  using  it  in  this  manner  as  we- 
should  of  using  an  equal  quantity  of  flaxseed.  As  an 
article  of  feed,  rich  in  oil  and  mucilage,  it  is  equal  to- 
flaxseed.  For  the  meal,  Northern  farmers  have  to  pay 
prices  equal  to  flaxseed-meal,  and  find  it  profitable  to  do 
so.  Unless  obliged  by  circumstances,  we  should  net  use- 
it  for  manure. 

Crops  mail  S®a*ices. — From  a  careful  re¬ 
vision  of  all  that  we  have  seen,  read,  and  beard,  we 
gather  that  the  crops  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada  have  been  in  the  main  satisfactory,  Hot  to  say 
abundant.  The  wheat  crop  has  suffered  somewhat  from 
the  drouth  early  in  the  season,  and  from  the  cliinch-bug 
in  certain  localities,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  large  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  yield  will  be  realized.  Oats  have  been  an 
abundant  crop  generally,  and  corn,  although  injured  in, 
some  places  by  a  dry  summer,  will  be  greatly  above  the- 
average.  In  European  countries,  with  the  exception  of 
France,  where  the  crop  is  seriously  deficient,  and  in- 
England,  where  the  wheat  crop  is  undoubtedly  below 
the  average,  a  good  yield  has  been  secured.  We  may 
therefore  expect  that  the  foreign  demand,  though  it 
will  probably  be  good,  will  not  be  excessive,  and  that 
present  prices  may  be  maintained  for  wheat  and  flour. 
As  European  populations  can  not  be  induced  to  use  corn 
as  an  article  of  food,  it  would  be  unwise  to  look  to  them 
as  a  means  for  disposing  of  the  certain  abundance  of 
this  crop.  But  we  find  throughout  the  Western  States 
that  hogs  are  abundant.  These  will  furnish  a  means-of 
consuming  a  large  proportion  of  the  excess,  and  as' porlc 
is  very  low,  a  large  demand  will  probably  arise  which 
will  ease  the  market  of  the  surplus.  The  great  fire 
in  Chicago  has  consumed  a  considerable  amount  of 
the  large  stock  on  hand  there.  Pork  and  corn,  reacting 
in  the  market  very  much  on  eacli  other,  necessarily  rise 
and  fall  together.  Any  rise  in  pork,  then,  will  favor¬ 
ably  affect  corn.  Throughout  Southern  Illinois  and 
Missouri,  the  drouth  has  seriously  shortened  the  hay  crop 
and  late  pasturage,  and  generally  throughout  the  country 
hay  is  scarce.  In  the  East,  the  deficiency  is  partly  made 
up  among  the  more  thoughtful  and  forehanded  farmers 
by  means  of  other  fodder  crops,  and  though  possibly 
others  may  have  to  get  rid  of  a  portion  of  their  stock, 
yet  we  do  not  look  for  any  necessary  sacrifice  of  values 
on  that  account.  Kansas  is  full  of  cheap  cattle  from 
Texas,  and  drovers  are  afraid  of  touching  stock. 

- «ai  *  ■a-O  —1  >  t> - — 

Bee  Notes  for  November.— By  M.  Quinby, 


If,  as  is  often  the  case  this  month,  the  apiarian  does 
not  feel  quite  satisfied  that  all  is  right  with  his  bees  for 
winter,  he  can  look  them  over  again  on  any  cool  day.  He 
may  see  things  that  escaped  his  observation  in  warmer 
weather  when  the  bees  were  less  compact.  Any  weak 
stock  should  be  united  with  some  other  ;  or,  if  that  is  not 
convenient,  kill  the  bees  rather  than  let  them  freeze  or 
starve.  Unfilled  boxes,  or  such  as  contain  so  little 
honey  as  not  to  be  worth  removing  for  the  table,  may  he 
saved  for  another  year.  Dry  comb  should  also  he  saved 
for  the  same- purpose.  Hives  containing  bees  may  be 
painted  now  without  injury  to  them,  and  new  hives 
ought  also  be  painted,  that  they  may  thoroughly  dry  before 
another  year.  Use  different  colors,  that  each  bee  may 
know  its  own  hive  at  a  glance. 

Protect  hives  standing  out  of  doors  by  wire  cloth 
placed  over  the  entrance,  leaving  a  passage  for  bees  only. 
Ventilation  should  be  secured  by  holes  two  or  three 
inches  square  at  the  bottom.  Agood  plan  for  accomplish¬ 
ing  this  is  to  have  a  box,  two  or  three  inches  deep,  of  the 
same  size  as  the  bottom  of  the  hive,  set  under  it,  with  a 
Hole  in  one  of  its  sides  covered  with  wire  cloth.  Let  it 
be  where  the  wind  will  not  drive  directly  through  it. 


Large  Pay  Little  Work, 

For  All.— See  Page  433^ 
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The  <»iTaI  Fire  in  CTiieago  lias 
stirred  the  heart  of  the  whole  Christian  world  more  than 
any  single  event  of  this  century.  The  particulars  have 
been  so  thoroughly  discussed  already,  that  we  need  add 
nothing  here,  except  to  say  that,  in  this  city  at  least, 
there  has  not  only  been  sympathy  in  every  heart,  but 
action  in  every  hand,  from  the  poor,  ragged  newsboy  on 
the  street,  who  gave  his  few  pennies,  to  the  contributor 
of  tens  of  thousands.  We  were  pleased  at  the  impromptu 
action  of  those  employed  in  this  office.  Though  many 
had  suffering  relations  at  Chicago,  to  be  relieved  by 
themselves,  and  almost  all  gave  liberally  to  other  Chicago 
Relief  Funds,  the  following  sums  were  quickly  gathered 
in  this  office — viz. :  From  22  printers,  $69.25 :  from  38 
artists  and  engravers,  $102 ;  from  23  employes  in  publish¬ 
ing  department,  $54  ;  from  37  employes  in  the  press-rooms, 
$61 ;  from  18  women  anti  girls  in  the  folding  department, 
$8.25  ;  from  25  electrotypers  (Lovejoy,  Son  &  Co.),  $50. 
To  this  the  publishers  added  about  as  much  more,  and 
sent  the  following  telegram : 

New  York.  October  17th,  1871. 

To  Hon.  R.  B.  Mason, 

Mayor  of  Chicago,  Illinois : 

Six  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($6.50)— for  relief  of 
Chicago  sufferers ,  antributed  by  Employes  of  American 
Agriculturist  and  Hearth  and  Home,  and  by  the  Proprie¬ 
tors — subject  to  your  order,  whenever  needed. 

Orange  Judd  &  Company, 

245  Broadway,  Hew  York. 

To  which  the  following  response  came : 

Chicago,  October  18th,  1871. 
To  Messrs  Orange  Judd  &  Co. : 

Heaven  bless  the  generous  Employes.  The  “ Chicago  Be¬ 
lief  and  Aid  Society"  will  draw. 

R.  B.  Mason,  Mayor. 

'Flie  Fires  in  Michigan  and  ’Wis¬ 
consin. — The  heart  sickens  as  we  read  the  accounts  of 
these  extensive  fires.  No  long  recital  could  be  more  elo¬ 
quent  than  the  statement  that  hundreds  have  perished  by 
lire,  and  that  thousands  have  lost  their  all,  and  are  house¬ 
less,  homeless,  and  helpless.  God  comfort  these  suffer¬ 
ers,  and  so  touch  the  hearts  of  the  prosperous  that  they 
may  send  them  much-needed  aid!  It  was  well  to  help 
Chicago.  It  will  be  better  to  help  these  poor,  scattered, 
and  needy  people. 

lending'  Grapes  and  oilier  Fruit:. 

— We  received  a  box  of  grapes  and  the  following  letter 
from  Cornwall  (no  State) :  “I  send  you  a  small  package 
of  grapes,  of  a  new  kind,  which  please  examine,  test, 
and  name.  B»  kind  enough  to  state  in  the  next  Agricul¬ 
turist  your  opinion  of  same,  and  oblige  an  ‘Old  Sub¬ 
scriber.’  ” — -We  give  this  as  a  specimen  of  the  many  in¬ 
definite  things  which  come  to  us.  If  “  Old  Subscriber” 
had  given  us  his  name,  we  should  have  written  to  ask 
in  what  way  his  grapes  were  “new.”  They  seem  to  us, 
and  to  other  very  good  judges  of  grapes, very  much  like  one 
of  Rogers’s  hybrids,  and  probably  No.  4,  or  Wilder.  It 
is,  in  our  “opinion,”  a  very  fair  grape,  audit  is  our  “opin¬ 
ion  ”  that  no  one  should  write  to  an  editor  upon  any  sub¬ 
ject  whatever  without  giving  his  full  name  and  address. 

Ayrshire  Ifferd-Hoolc. — The  American 
and  Canadian  Ayrshire  nerd-Book  is  the  title  of  a  volume 
just  received.  It  contains  the  third  volume  of  the  Ayr¬ 
shire  Herd-Book,  edited  by  J.  N.  Bagg,  Esq.,  West 
Springfield,  Mass.,  which  indeed  makes  up  the  bulk  of 
the  volume,  but  this  is  prefixed  by  two  previous  records, 
and  as  a  whole  possesses  the  greatest  value  to  the  breeder 
of  Ayrshires.  The  work  contains  the  pedigrees  of  530 
bulls  and  1,132  cows,  belonging  to  the  herds  of  the  mast 
notid  breeders  of  Ayrshires  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  names  and  addresses  of  333  Ayrshire 
breeders  are  given ;  twenty-seven  of  these  live  in  the 
British  Provinces,  and  the  others  are  scattered  through 
twenty-one  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  The  book  is 
embellished  by  photographs  and  engravings  of  noted 
animals. 

Plants  Earned. — O.  H.  Leavitt,  No.  Tur¬ 
ner,  Me.  Corydalis  glauca ,  or  Pale  Corydalis,  a  hand¬ 
some  plant  in  cultivation  ;  has  yellow  and  red  flowers,  and 

is  quite  common  upon  rocky  hillsides . “J.  A.  M.,” 

Eastmauville,  Mich.  Adlumia  cirrhosa,  Alleghany  Vine, 
or  Climbing  Fumitory ;  cultivated  as  an  ornamental  vine  ; 
it  is  figured  and  described  in  March  Agriculturist ,  1865. 

. J.  E.  Darby,  Dexter,  Iowa.  No.  1  is  Setaria  viridis, 

sometimes  called  Green  Foxtail,  or  Bottle  Grass  ;  No.  2 
is  Setaria  glauca,  or  Foxtail.  Both  species  are  annual 
grasses,  and  can  be  destroyed  by  mowing  often  enough 
to  prevent  their  seeding,  and  sowing  good  varieties. 
Neither  are  valuable  for  bay . “J.  B.,”  Dalton  Sta¬ 

tion,  Ill.  Erigeron  Canadense,  or  Canada  Flea-bane,  or 
Horse- weed  ;  a  very  common  weed  throughout  the  United 

States,  and  varying  in  liight  from  5  inches,  to  5  feet _ 

“J.  B.,”  Venango  Co.,  Pa.  Gypsophila  paniculata  ;  its 


delicate  white  flowers  are  valuable  for  dressing  bouquets. 

. L.  Woodworth,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  No.  1,  Chinysop- 

sis  Mariana ,  or  Golden  Aster.  No.  2,  a  species  of  Aster, 
which  can  not  be  determined  from  the  small  and  incom¬ 
plete  specimen  sent . “Mrs.  S.  J.  II.,”  Elyria,  Ohio, 

No.  3,  Centradenia  rosea,  a  low,  bushy  plant  from  Mexico, 
bearing  very  numerous  white  and  rose-tinged  flowers ; 
not  very  common,  but  sometimes  found  in  choice  conser¬ 
vatories.  No.  4,  Alsh'cemeria  psittacina ;  belongs  to  the 
Amaryllis  firmily,  and  is  a  native  of  South  America ;  a 
very  pretty  and  free-blooming  greenhouse  plant.  No.  6, 
a  species  of  Croton.  No.  7,  Epiphyllum  ;  belongs  to  the 
Cactus  family.  The  other  specimens  are  too  poor  to  name. 
Those  who  wish  plants  named  should  prepare  complete 
specimens,  consisting  of  the  flowers,  fruit,  or  seed,  and 
a  portion  of  the  stem  with  the  leaves  on . “  Old  Sub¬ 

scriber,”  La  Porte,  Iiul.  Staphylea  trifolia,  the  Bladder- 

nut.  An  interesting  shrub  or  small  tree . Mrs.  D.  D., 

Clarence,  Mo.  The  White  Day-Lily,  Funkia  subcordata. 

. J.  A.  Lineback,  Salem,  N.  C.  No.  1,  Variegated 

Funkia.  No.  2,  Avcuba  Japonica,  a  charming  climber. 

.  Ella  Corbett,  Perry,  Ga.  A  Coral-root  ( Corallo - 

rhiza)  of  some  kind,  but  too  much  crushed  and  decayed 
to  make  out  the  species.  Plants  should  be  dried  before 
inclosing  them. 

Having’  Tiling’s  Mandy.-- The  writer 
lately  had  occasion  to  hire  a  passage  in  Southern  Illinois 
on  a  light  road-wagon,  and  the  horse,  being  fractious, 
broke  one  of  the  shafts.  The  driver  had  nothing  to  re¬ 
pair  the  damage  with, and  was  “stuck.”  Fortunately 
there  was  close  by  a  neat-looking  farm-house,  which 
seemed  so  well  appointed  in  every  respect,  having  gates 
well  hung,  etc.,  that  we  were  led  to  go  there  for  assist¬ 
ance.  The  farmer  kindly  came  to  our  help  with  brace 
and  bit,  a  couple  of  small  carriage-bolts,  and  a  piece  of 
wire.  The  broken  shaft  was  repaired  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  we  were  under  way  again,  thankfully  remembering 
that  farmer  who  had  “  things  so  handy.”  During  the  few 
minutes  wo  were  in  his  company,  we  discovered  that  he 
was  one  of  a  club  that  subscribed  to  the  Agriculturist. 
He  will  therefore  see  that  his  kindness  is  not  forgotten. 

Native  ISrapes. — “  C.  Horst,”  Washington 
Co.,  Wis.,  wishes  to  improve  a  lot  of  wild  grapes,  and 
asks  how  to  do  it.  Also,  he  is  unable  to  distinguish  the 
various  cultivated  grapes,  and  asks  us  to  give  descriptions 
of  them.  The  best  way  to  “  improve  wild  grapes  ”  is  to 
dig  them  up  and  put  out  others.  Any  other  mode  will  be 
time  wasted.  To  describe  the  various  cultivated  grapes 
would  take  the  whole  paper.  Buy  Fuller’s  or  Husmann’s 
book,  or  send  to  Isidore  Bush  &  Son,  Bushburgh,  Mo., 
for  their  illustrated  catalogue. 

Tliorongli-l»rcd  Negretti  Sdieep. — 

We  have  just  seen  ten  of  these  animals — four  rams  and  six 
ewes— recently  arrived  from  Germany.  We  judge  them 
to  be  Merino.  They  are  very  fine  in  wool,  which  covers 
their  whole  body,  limbs,  and  faces,  excepting  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  tip  of  the  nose.  They  are  in  the 
hands  of  Godeffroy,  Brancker  &  Co.,  5  South  street,  who 
have  their  full  pedigrees. 

Traveler’s  GnMe  to  New  York 
City.  New  York  :  J.  S.  Redfield.  Price  25  cents.  This  is 
a  well-prepared  little  work,  which  points  out  the  principal 
objects  of  interest  and  tells  how  to  reach  them.  It  gives 
to  strangers,  visiting  the  city  for  the  first  time,  advice 
which,  if  followed,  would  prevent  much  swindling  by 
sharpers.  A  good  map  accompanies  the  work. 

Tlie  Chicago  Papers. — The  agricultural 
papers  published  in  Chicago  are  the  Prairie  Farmer,  the 
Western  Rural,  and  one  upon  an  agricultural  specialty, 
the  National  Live-Stock  Journal.  In  another  item  we 
have  alluded  to  the  energy  which  the  Prairie  Farmer  dis¬ 
played  in  keeping  up  its  issues.  Its  half-sheet  has  just 
come  to  hand,  dated  October  14th.  It  gives  a  full  account 
of  the  fire,  and  the  first  map  of  the  burnt  district  that 
was  published.  Among  its  acknowledgments  of  aid  and 
sympathy  we  find  the  following : 

“  Offers  of  aid  in  a  trying  time  like  this  always  strike 
upon  the  hearts  of  the  recipients  with  peculiar  impres¬ 
siveness.  The  Prairie  Farmer  Company  acknowledges 
many  of  them  in  various  ways,  but  it  must  particularly 
mention  the  contents  of  a  dispatch  received  on  Thursday 
from  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  of  New  York.  It  read  as 
follows : 

“  ‘  What  can  we  do  for  you  ?  Command  us.  If  you 
send  copy,  will  issue  your  next  number  at  *111’  expense.’ 

“  Having  our  paper  in  this  modest  form  Nearly  ready 
for  the  press,  we  could  not  avail  ourselves  of  the  offer, 
but  our  thanks  are  none  the  less  hearty  for  the  kindness.” 

We  supposed  that  the  Western  Rural  was  still  printed 
in  Detroit,  or  we  should  have  extended  our  sympathy 
to  It.  This  paper  comes  out  with  a  “Fire  Extra,”  in 
which  it  states  that  it  lost  all,  save  its  account  books  and 


lists  of  subscribers.  It  promises  to  go  ahead  as  lively  as 
ever  within  a  month.  Wo  wish  it  much  success,  as  wo 
have  few  more  welcome  exchanges  than  this.  The  Stock 
Journal  saved  its  books  and  will  go  on  without  interrup¬ 
tion.  Its  October  number  was  destroyed,  but  will  be  re¬ 
printed. 

Gas-Time. — 11 V.  S.  D.,”  New  York,  asks 
what  is  the  real  value  of  this  article,  how  should  it  be 
used,  and  should  it  be  mixed  with  stable-manure  ?  Gas- 
lime  is  most  valuable  applied  to  coarse-grass  lands,  or  on  a 
fallow.  It  contains  chlorine,  sulphur,  and  ammonia,  and 
after  some  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  the  sulphur  in 
combination  with  it  (which  renders  it  injurious  to  vege¬ 
tation  in  its  fresh  state)  is  changed  to  sulphate  of  lime. 
It  is  thus  about  equal  in  value  to  ordinary  lime  that  has 
been  thus  exposed.  It  should  not  be  brought  into  con¬ 
tact  with  stable-manure,  unless  at  the  moment  of  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  soil. 

Power  of  a  Suction-Pump. — M.  H. 

Polhemus,  Somerset  Co.,  N.  J.,  has  a  spring,  145  feet, 
distant  from  the  house  and  20  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
ground  on  which  it  is  built,  neasks  if  a  common  suction- 
pump  will  raise  the  water  through  this  length  of  pipe. 
The  theoretical  hight  to  which  a  suction-pump  will  raise 
water  is  34  feet,  but  friction  and  the  imperfect  vacuum 
obtained  reduce  this  to  28  feet  in  practice.  Against  the 
excess  of  8  feet  in  this  case  must  be  offset  the  friction 
occasioned  by  the  water  passing  through  145  feet  of  pipe. 
Here  it  is  obvious  that  the  kind  of  pipe  used  will  affect 
the  result.  A  smooth,  tin-lined  lead-pipe  would  probably 
enable  the  water  to  pass  with  so  little  friction  that  the 
pump  would  raise  it  successfully.  Cucumber-wood  pipe 
(which  is  the  best  wooden  pipe)  of  1 %  inch  bore  might 
succeed,  but  the  margin  is  so  close  that  the  pump  must 
be  most  perfectly  made  or  it  would  fail.  All  curves 
should  be  avoided,  and  a  straight  stream  obtained. 

( jahhages  anil  Onions. — Edw’cl  Skinner, 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  states  that  one  of  his  friends  has  very 
fine  cabbages  in  an  onion-field  while  the  cabbages  in  his 
garden  are  infested  by  worms,  and  asks  if  we  think  the 
strong  odor  of  the  onion  kept  them  away.  We  do  not. 
There  is  very  little  odor  about  a  growing  onion,  unless  it 
is  bruised. 

“  Some  Pumpkins.” — “  W.  J.  P.”  writes 
us  about  a  “volunteer”  pumpkin-vine  which  produced 
60  pumpkins,  averaging  12  lbsTeach.  Good  for  one  vine. 

Mulching  ISasphcrries. — J.Van  Loon, 
Wis.— It.  will  no  doubt  be  of  great  benefit  to  mulch  with 
five  or  six  inches  of  straw,’ as  you  propose.  Clear  off 
what  weedsjthere  may  be,  and  put  on  the  mulch  when 
freezing  weather  sets  in. 

A  Targe  Egg’.  —  W.  E.  Horwill,  New 
Utrecht,  L.  I.,  sends  an  egg  weighing  4  oz.,  28  inches 
in  circumference,  from  a  Brahma  fowl,  but  it  is  not 
stated  whether  light  or  dark. 

Great  Nettle. — “E.  H.,”  Hickok,  Pa. — We 
know  of  no  nettle  bearing  the  name  of  Urtica  major ,  nor 
can  we  find  such  in  a  pretty  full  botanical  library.  The 
nettle  sometimes  used  in  Europe  as  a  substitute  for  flax 
is  Urtica  dioica.  We  do  not  ki>ow  where  the  seed  may 
be  had. 

A  Soiitlaes*ii  Cahhage  Pest. — S.  Ser¬ 
vice,  Fairfax  Co.,  Va.— 1 The  insect  which  is  committing 
ravages  upon  the  cabbages  in  your  vicinity  is,  as  you 
suspect,  the  Phytocwis  lineolaris  of  Harris’s  Insects,  and 
the  Capsus  oblineatus  of  Say.  A  very  good  account  of  it 
will  be  found  in  Riley’s  2d  Report  of  the  Insects  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  where  it  is  given  the  name  of  Tarnished  Plant 
Bug.  We  hope  to  say  more  about  it  another  month. 

Honse-FSy. — “E.  G.  H.” — The  common  fly 
breeds  mostly  in  manure  heaps.  Some  individuals  pass 
the  winter  hidden  in  crevices,  and  come  out  in  spring  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  supply  the  demand. 

Apple  anal  Pear  ©rchard. —  “H.,” 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.-We  have  frequently  stated  that,  we  must 
decline  giving  advice  to  any  one  as  to  where  he  had  bet¬ 
ter  losate.  It  is  a  responsibility  that  we  do  not  care  to 
assume. 

©1«1  Postage  Stamps. — “  J.  A.  L.,”  N. 
Carolina.  The  Government  does  not  buy  canceled 
stamps.  They  are  of  no  value  save  as  paper  stock. 

Seeds  of  the  Ifard  Maple. — A.  G.Weed. 

—Mix  them  with  dry  sand,  and  keep  in  a  cool  place 
where  the  temperature  will  be  uniform.  They  should 
not  get  too  dry,  nor  should  they,  heat  by  lying  in  a  mass. 
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Ogden  Farm  Papers.— No.  22. 


I  have  received  the  following:  “Thinking  of 
trying  your  plan  of  farming,  I  think  a  few  de¬ 
tails  would  be  of  benefit  to  me  as  well  as  to 
many  others. 

“  1st.  How  many  hands  would  you  recommend 
keeping  to  do  general  farm  work  and  to  till  the 
following  crops  (and  take  care  of  four  horses, 
five  cows,  calves,  pigs,  etc.,  all  soiling),  six  acres 
drilled  and  hill  corn,  three  acres  potatoes,  one 
acre  sweet  corn,  two  and  a  half  acres  of  the 
following,  cabbages,  tomatoes,  Lima  beans, 
beets,  onions,  egg  plants,  etc.,  three  acres  wheat 
to  harvest,  twelve  acres  oats  to  put  in  and 
harvest,  and  other  work  pertaining  to  a  run¬ 
down  farm  of  fifty  acres?  In  addition  to  the 
above,  two  acres  of  beets,  mangolds,  etc.,  and 
drawing  all  the  above  seven  miles  to  market. 
If  not  asking  too  much  of  you,  how  many 
hands  do  you  employ  on  your  farm  ?  Now,  you 
must  not  think  me  too  inquisitive,  since  I  have 
not  asked  a  balance-sheet,  but  only  such  ques¬ 
tions  as  will  be  of  benefit  to  many  beginners  as 
a  guard  to  not  doing  too  much  with  little  help. 

“2J.  Would  you  advise  keeping  cows  for 
butter  when  bran  is  worth  $22  to  $35  per  ton, 
hay  $10  to  $25,  corn  85  cents  and  upward  per 
bushel,  and  butter  bringing 20  cents  to  50  cents 
per  pound,  not  averaging  more  than  35  cents 
the  year  round?  Is  15  pounds  of  hay,  6  quarts 
of  bran,  0  quarts  of  meal,  too  much  feed  for  a 
cow  per  d ay,  in  a  raw  state?” 

I  do  not  exactly  know  what  my  friend’s  idea 
of  inquisitiveness  may  be.  In  the  sense  of  ask¬ 
ing  questions,  he  certainly  has  that  qualiLy.  In 
the  sense  of  asking  improper  questions,  he  is  en¬ 
tirely  blameless.  Nor  do  I  mean  by  this  to  imply 
that  the  request  for  my  balance-sheet,  to  which 
lie  refers,  was  in  any- respect  improper,  though, 
having  spent  a  good  share  of  my  time,  first  and 
last,  gossiping  with  brother  farmers  in  stores 
and  grist-uylls,  I  am  not  at  all  blind  to  the  fact 
that  even  simpler  questions  than  these  lead 
1o  my  being  hauled  over  the  coals  and  chaffed 
about  in  a  sufficiently  uncomplimentary  way  to 
satisfy  any  modest  man’s  highest  ambition. 
But,  unless  one  has  a  particularly  tender  hide, 
the  skiving  that  he  gets  in  a  few  years’  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  twaddle  of  country  neighbor¬ 
hoods  wi]l  turn  his  cuticle  to  leather,  and,  un¬ 
less  his  wits  are  unusually  dull,  will  teach  him 
the  art  of  chaffing  back  again  sufficiently  for 
his  own  protection.  I  generally  know,  when  I 
write,  just  about  what  sort  of  comments  I  shall 
elicit  from  a  class  of  numbskulls  that  collects 
at  the  Four  Corners  store  on  a  rainy  afternoon 
for  the  discussion  of  book-farmers  such  as  I; 
and  I  am  sufficiently  used  to  the  process  not  to 
be  deterred  by  it  from  writing  whatever  I  think 
more  intelligent  men  may  be  glad  to  read. 
Therefore,  no  one  need  apologize  for  asking 
whatever  questions  lie  pleases.  If  the\r  are  an¬ 
swered  at  all,  it  will  be  simply  from  a  desire  to 
give,  not  to  him  alone,  but  to  many,  informa¬ 
tion  that  may  be  of  practical  value  to  them. 

In  the  case  at  hand,  I  fear  that  the  desire 
must  remain  in  a  great  measure  unfulfilled ;  for 
it  is  not  only  beyond  the  scope  of  a  newspaper 
article — it  is  beyond  the  ability  of  man  to  give 
a  satisfactory  reply  to  the  all-embracing  ques¬ 
tions  that  are  propounded.  There  are  so  many 
circumstances  that  affect  the  requirement  for 
manual  labor  on  such  a  farm  as  is  described, 
and  so  much  depends  on  the  executive  ability 
of  the  farmer  himself,  that  no  rule  can  be  laid 
down  which  would  be  applicable  to  any  two 
places  or  to  any  two  men.  To  answer  the  per¬ 


sonal  question  first:  I  employ,  all  the  year 
round,  about  an  average  of  four  men  and  two 
boys.  But  we  have  a  hard,  old  farm  to  renovate, 
not  far  from  one  hundred  head  of  horses  and 
horned  cattle,  beside  the  smaller  animals,  to  take 
care  of,  and  much  soiling  and  steaming  to  do. 
Yet,  with  all  this  help,  though  tve  do  make 
some  progress  in  the  general  effect,  we  are  much 
more  often  behindhand  in  our  work  than  in 
advance  of  it,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
farm  where  the  conveniences  for  the  care  of 
stock  in  winter  and  in  summer  are  better  adapted 
for  economical  working. 

In  the  case  before  us  there  is  the  equivalent 
of  about  twenty  head  of  stock.  To  feed  these, 
and  to  take  proper  care  of  them  (soiling),  I 
should  consider  to'be  about  half-duty  for  a  man. 
The  hauling  seven  miles  to  market  and  back 
will  spoil  the  time  of  another  man,  so  far  as 
the  farm  work  is  concerned.  A  third,  with  the 
unoccupied  time  of  the  stock  tender,  might  be 
sufficient.  The  market-garden  item  is  still  more 
difficult  to  calculate  for.  Peter  Henderson  says 
that  fully  one  man  to  the  acre  throughout  the 
year  will  be  required  for  such  gardening  as  is 
done  near  New  York  City.  I  find  that  in  my 
market-garden,  of  about  ten  acres,  I  need  five 
men  in  summer  and  three  in  winter.  If  it  were 
not  for  my  greenhouses  I  could  get  on  with  two 
men  in  winter.  My  work  is  perhaps  a  little 
more  complete  than  that  my  correspondent  con¬ 
templates,  and  he  may  be  able  to  get  on  with 
one  gardener  employed  by  the  year,  and  another 
to  help  him  out  in  April,  May,  and  June.  If  the 
land  is  fertile,  clean,  and  easily  worked,  he  may 
be  able  to  accomplish  everything  he  describes 
with  considerably  less  help  than  I  have  named, 
but,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  only  guess-work  at  the 
best,  and  I  might  almost  as  well  undertake  to 
tell  him  whether  he  had  better,  in  going  to 
market,  drive  around  by  the  north  road  or  go 
straight  over  the  hill.  That  is  to  say,  I  have 
not  the  knowledge  of  his  location  and  circum¬ 
stances  necessary  to  give  value  to  my  opinion, 
except  in  a  very  general  way.  I  will  venture, 
however,  to  say,  as  a  fixed  fact  from  which 
there  is  no  escape,  that  if  he  attempts  all  he 
proposes  with  an  insufficient  working  force,  he 
will  wish  that  he  were  something  else  than  a 
high  farmer  and  market-gardener. 

In  the  manufacture  of  butter  at  the  prices 
named  for  fodder  and  for  the  product,  the  most 
that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  it  is  that  it  affords 
a  fair  home  market  for  home  products,  and 
gives  a  fair  return  for  money  spent  in  buying 
food.  For  the  profit  of  the  operation  we  must 
look  to  the  value  of  the  manure.  But  if  this  is 
duly  appreciated  the  profit  will  not  be  consid¬ 
ered  insignificant,  especially  so  if  it  is  used  in 
the  gardening  operations,  at  least  so  far 
as  the  farming  lands  can  be  made  to  do 
tolerably  well  without  it.  Fifteen  pounds 
of  hay  is  not  too  much  for  the  daily  rations 
of  an  average  sized  cow,  but  in  my  judg¬ 
ment  G  quarts  of  meal  and  G  quarts  of  bran 
would  be  about  right  for  two  such  cows.  I 
should  prefer  to  give  10  quarts  of  bran  and  no 
meal,  unless  my  object  were  to  force  fresh 
cows  to  their  utmost  product,  and  have  them 
dry  off  in  condition  for  the  butcher.  In  that 
case,  all  the  corn-moal  they  can  be  made  to  eat, 
with  a  little  bran  for  “condition’s”  sake,  will 
not  be  too  much — the  more  the  better.  If  I 
were  to  advise  you  in  the  matter,  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  as  you  are  near  to  a  very  good  market 
for  butter  (Philadelphia),  it  will  pay  you  to  de¬ 
vote  yourself  to  the  manufacture  of  an  extra 
quality  of  butter,  such  as  you  can  readily  sell 
for  considerably  more  than  the  price  you 


name.  You  may  be  helped  in  this  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  some  Jersey  blood  into  your  herd, 
and  still  more  by  adopting  the  best  processes 
for  butter-making,  and  giving  all  their  details 
your  personal  attention. 

It  is  rarely  advisable  to  use  the  personal  let¬ 
ters  of  a  friend  in  public  communications,  but 
the  following  so  completely  takes  away  the 
glory  I  was  hoping  to  achieve,  that  it  would  be 
hardly  fair  to  withhold  it: 

“  I  was  made  aware  two  years  ago  by  Dr. 
Potter,  the  inventor  of  a  milk-cooler,  that  if  milk 
be  immediately  deprived  of  its  animal  heat,  the 
cream  will  rise  through  any  bight;  ‘ten  feet,’ 
he  said,  ‘  if  you  choose  to  set  it  so  deep.’  His 
theory  was  that  if  the  heat  was  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  long,  it  favored  a  lactic  fermentation,  or 
other  chemical  change,  which  prevented  the 
free  separation  of  the  cream  from  the  milk. 
Still,  I  did  not  profit  by  the  hint.  But  recently 
I  read  an  account  of  some  Holland  dairies  in 
which  deep  crocks  were  used.  So  I  got  to 
thinking,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  people,  in 
setting  in  shallow  pans,  were  merely,  in  ignor¬ 
ance,  accomplishing  the  early  cooling,  though 
they  imagined  the  necessity  was  shallowness. 
So  I  went  to  the  Ironclad  Can  Co.,  and  said  I 
wanted  a  slender,  tall  can. 

‘“You  want  an  Orange  County  Creamery 
cooler,’ they  said.  ‘They  use  in  the  factories 
8  x  10  inches.’, 

“‘Make  me  one — and  a  conical  skimmer.’ 

“  We  set  it  with  15  or  16  inches  of  milk  in  a 
deep  spring  reservoir,  where  it  floated  upright , 
the  heavy  ironclad  bottom  ballasting  it.  At  the 
end  of  36  hours  skimmed  it,  and  set  the  skimmed 
milk.  We  got  no  more  cream  from  it.  We  next 
set  it  48  hours,  and  the  milk  still  continued  per¬ 
fectly  sweet.  I  then  ordered  a  full  set,  8  x  25, 
and  we  are  skimming  at  24  hours.  I  intend  to 
try  12  hours,  and  if  satisfied  that  we  get  all  the 
cream,  that  little  pool  (holding  5  cans)  will  be 
more  than  ample. 

“Near  the  stone  house  I  have  another  reser¬ 
voir,  4:'2"  x  4/6//,  which  will  hold  30  cans,  and 
a  live  spring  boiling  up  in  the  bottom. 

“Just  as  I  got  my  set  going,  I  saw  the  last 
Journal  of  the  R  A.  Society,  containing  a  lec¬ 
ture  by  X.  A.  Willard,  delivered  in  Maine,  and 
found  it  all  described,  and  the  cooler  and  skim¬ 
mer  figured;  and  I  now  find  in  Ogden  Farm 
Papers  in  August  that  you  have  been  at  it  too. 
I  believe  it  will  be  generally  adopted.” 

So  it  seems  again  that  there  is  “  nothing  new 
under  the  sun,”  and  I  shall  not  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  one  of  the  sorest  sorrows  of  old  Job 
himself — that  patient  herdsman— was  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  Jacob  had  used  deep  milk-cans 
before  him. 

However,  although  I  was  so  late  to  discover 
the  merits  of  this  deep  setting  of  milk,  I  am  none 
the  less  anxious  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  its 
advantages.  Every  day  brings  evidence  that, 
in  avoiding  some  almost  insuperable  difficulties 
in  summer  butter-making,  it  is  even  more  ef¬ 
fective  than  I  had  at  first  conceived  it  to  be. 

In  general  farm  matters  there  is  nothing  of 
especial  interest  to  report.  We  jog  along  very 
much  as  usual,  well  satisfied  of  the  benefits  of 
soiling,  and  not  especially  dissatisfied  with  our 
results  in  any  respect,  save  that,  in  spite  of 
thorough  cultivation  and  heavy  manuring,  we 
still  feel  the  ill  effect  of  the  deejp  plowing  of 
about  ten  acres  of  the  farm  in  the  autumn  of 
1868.  For  ordinary  crops  it  does  very  well,, 
probably  much  better,  because  of  the  deep 
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plowing,  but  about  two  acres  of  carrots  planted 
upon  it  will  bring  a  very  insignificant  result,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  injurious  effect  of  the  upturned 
clay  on  the  delicate  and  slow-growing  seedlings. 

• - - - - - - 

Riding  on  Horseback.— Ho.  7. 

Although  you  may  have  taught  the  horse  to 
Stand  perfectly  at  his  ease  while  standing  still, 
and  to  be  “light  in  band  and  light  on  his  legs,” 
you  will  find  that  the  moment  you  attempt  to 
move  him  forward  at  a  walk,  he  will  throw  out 
his  nose  at  the  first  step,  and  be  as  ungainly  as 
ever.  Take  hold  of  ids  mouth  immediately  and 
endeavor  to  supple  his  neck.  If  lie  continue 
the  resistance,  halt  him  at  once,  bring  his  head 
into  position,  and  let  him  rest  a  moment  before 
advancing  again.  He  will  soon  learn  to  walk 
with  his  mouth  light.  If  he  seem  to  step  too 
short,  as  though  too  much  restrained  by 
the  curved  position,  press  him  lightly  with  the 
heels  to  send  him  forward.  You  will  soon  learn 
when  the  free  movement  of  the  horse  indicates 
a  just  balance  (or  equilibrium)  between  the  fore¬ 
hand  and  the  hind  quarters.  It  is  this  that 
yon  must  always  study  to  preserve — drawing 
back  the  bead  when  there  is  too  much  for¬ 
ward  tendency,  and  applying  the  legs  when 
the  horse  goes,  as  horsemen  say,  “behind 
the  bit,”  that  is,  with 
an  uncertain,  short  step. 

The  next  step  is  not  to 
trot,  but  to  move  back¬ 
ward  at  a  walk.  This 
you  can  attempt  only 
when  the  use  of  the  curb 
causes  the  horse  to  bring  in 
his  head  before  it  shortens 
his  step.  Get  him  well 
collected  at  a  halt;  ap¬ 
ply  the  legs  until  you  feel 
a  forward  tendency  of  the 
weight,  showing  that  the 
hind  legs  are  free  to  step; 
then  draw  backward  on 
the  curb  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  horse,  to  pre¬ 
serve  his  balance,  •will  step 
backward,  that  is,  the 
horse’s  weight  being  in 
perfect  balance  between 
your  legs  and  hand,  so 
that  you  can  send  it  in  either  direction — throw 
it  backward  by  the  use  of  the  hand,  causing  the 
horse  instinctively  to  step  in  that  direction,  to 
prevent  falling,  just  as  when  you  force,  his 
weight  forward  he  advances  his  feet  to  receive 
it.  This  is  the  secret  of  Baucher’s  treatment, 
and  its  perfect  mastery,  accompanied  with  prac¬ 
ticed  skill,  is  perfect  horsemanship.  As  soon  as 
the  horse  has  taken  a  single  step  backward, 
loosen  the  rein  and  withdraw  the  legs  from  his 
sides,  and  pet  him  and  praise  him,  to  show  that 
he  has  done  what  is  desired — which  knowledge 
is  dearer  than  oats  to  a  kindly-tempered  horse. 
After  a  little  he  will  take  two  or  three  steps 
backward,  and  in  time  will  move  backward  as 
gracefully  as  forward. 

Having  taught  all  you  can  teach  of  movements 
in  a  direct  line  at  a  walk,  repeat  the  lessons  at 
a  trot.  You  will  have  the  same  difficulty  as  in 
the  former  case,  and  you  will  probably  be  longer 
in  overcoming  it.  The  faster  the  motion,  the 
greater  the  tendency  of  the  horse  to  throw  his 
weight  forward  and  to  bear  on  the  bit.  Don’t 
try  to  draw  him  back  by  an  extra  pressure  on 
the  curb,  but  hold  your  hand  firm  and  touch 
him  gently  with  the  spurs;  this  will  drive  his 
hind  legs  under  him  and  take  the  weight  from 


the  forehand.  He  will  in  time  learn  that  lie 
can  go  more  easily  and  more  safely  with 
Ids  -weight  on  his  haunches  than  on  his 
shoulders,  and  ids  gait  will  then  become  easy 
instead  of  hard.  When  he  trots  perfectly,  teacli 
him,  which  will  be  easier,  to  gallop  with  the 
same  collected  motion.  In  doing  this,  pursue 
the  same  routine  that  lias  been  laid  down  for 
the  walk  and  the  trot;  that  is,  do  not  allow  the 
horse  for  a  moment  to  carry  his  head  too  low 
or  too  far  out,  to  bore  on  the  bit,  as  though  he 
would  drive  his  fore  feet  into  the  ground, 
neither  let  him  commit  the  opposite  fault  of 
throwing  his  whole  weight  on  his  haunches  as 
if  to  rear,  and  so  make  every  step  a  miniature 
jump.  The  habit  of  “boring”  is  inveterate 
witli  some  horses,  and  can  not  easily  be  con¬ 
tended  against  by  ordinary  means.  Bauch er 
had  a  device  (which  he  withheld  from  pub¬ 
lication)  that  is  very  effective.  Both  curb-reins 
and  the  left  snaffle-rein  being  held  in  the  left 
hand  (in  its  proper  position),  the  right  snaffle- 
rein  only  is  taken  in  the  right  hand  and  drawn 
upward,  so  as  to  press  the  snaffle  against  the 
corner  of  the  mouth  on  one  side,  as  shown  in 
the  engraving.  This  has  an  effect  that  an 
upward  pressure  on  botli  snaffle-reins  entirely 
fails  to  produce,  and  its  knowledge  lias  given 
to  the  personal  pupils  of  Baucher  a  great 


advantage  over  those  who  have  learned  his 
system  from  his  books  alone. 

The  gallop  will  never  be  perfectly  easy  and 
perfectly  safe  until  it  is  what  is  called  perfectly 
“cadenced” — the  fore  feet  and  tiie  hind  ones 
striking  the  ground  with  equal  force  and  both 
neck  and  tail  being  perfectly  supple.  A  horse 
traveling  in  this  way  may  trip  over  a  rolling- 
stone  at  every  tenth  step  without  danger  of  fall¬ 
ing,  and  he  will  perform  a  journey  of  twenty 
miles  with  much  more  ease  to  himself  and  his 
rider  than  he  would  make  even  five  miles  with 
(as  is  usual)  fhost  of  the  force  of  every  leap 
falling  on  the  fore  feet. 

In  accomplishing  all  this  as  much  depends 
on  the  perfect  balance  of  the  rider’s  temper  as 
on  the  balance  of  his  weight.  Above  all  must 
nothing  provoke  or  startle  him  to  a  rough  hand¬ 
ling  of  the  bit,  which  is  his  chief  means  of  com¬ 
munication  with  the  horse;  a  mistake  will  be 
interpreted  precisely  as  an  intention  would  he, 
and  a  very  few  mistakes  will  suffice  to  confuse 
all  previous  teachings.  “Firm  as  a  grasp  of 
steel,  yet  soft  as  the  touch  of  love,”  this  describes 
the  perfect  hand,  and  while  it  should  yield  to 
the  horse’s  proper  movements  and  restrain  his 
improper  ones,  as  it  can  do  only  when  guided 


by  instinctive  intelligence,  it  should  be  as  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  movement  of  the  rider’s  body 
and  of  his  efforts  to  keep  a  proper  seat  as  though 
it  were  an  iron  hand  attached  to  the  pommel 
of  the  saddle.  The  legs,  too,  should  he  ever 
ready  to  perform  their  office — the  thighs,  to 
preserve  the  rider’s  seat,  and  the  lower  limits 
ever  on  the  alert  to  restrain  any  interruption 
of  the  equilibrium  by  reason  of  a  faulty  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  horse’s  hind  legs. 


An  Egg  Farm. 

by  h.  n.  Stoddard. — Seventh  Article. 


The  proper  management  of  the  breeding 
stock  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  scheme, 
for  there  must  annually  be  raised  a  large  sup¬ 
ply  of  pullets  of  the  right  quality.  The  profits 
of  the  establishment  depend  largely  on  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  fowls,  and  as  they  can  he  multi¬ 
plied  very  fast  from  a  chosen  few,  no  pains 
should  be  spared  to  secure  the  very  best  as  a 
source  from  which  to  stock  the  whole  farm. 
There  is  hut  one  way  to  do  this,  and  that  is  to 
keep  individual  birds  in  experimental  yards  in 
order  to  test  their  merits,  recording  the  degree 
of  excellence  and  the  pedigree  of  the  best  witli 
as  much  care  as  would  be  given  to  breeding 
cows  or  horses. 

We  will  suppose  it  is  designed  to  produce  a 
strain  of  Leghorns  that  shall  excel  in  prolific¬ 
ness,  laying  at  an  early  age,  and  in  other  requi¬ 
sites.  Procure  a  pullet  from  A  and  a  cockerel 
from  B,  and  put  them  in  yard  Ho.  1;  purchase 
of  0  and  D  one  bird  from  each,  for  yard  No.  2, 
and  so  on,  always  taking  care  that  no  specimens 
are  obtained  from  any  locality  where  disease 
lias  prevailed.  The  smaller  breeding  yards  are 
used  as  experimental  yards,  and  to  allow  each 
cock  a  proper  number  of  mates,  two  or  more 
half-blood  Brahma  pullets  (whose  eggs  can  be 
distinguished  by  their  color)  are  added.  Give 
each  Leghorn  a  name  or  number,  and  enter  in  a 
book  all  details  necessary  for  testing  progress 
in  improving  the  breed,  such  as  weight,  the  age 
at  which  laying  commenced,  and  the  yield  of 
eggs  during  the  first  year,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  banish  all  but  the  best  liens.  The  sec¬ 
ond  year  set  the  eggs  of  the  reserved  extra 
fowls,  and  keep  the  chickens  produced  by  each 
pair  separate  from  all  others.  At  the  age  of 
live  or  six  months,  cull  out  the  most  promising 
pullets  and  cockerels,  and  pair  them  for  testing 
and  recording  pedigree  and  prolificness  as  be¬ 
fore.  By  mating  the  produce  of  the  original 
birds  from  A  and  B  with  the  produce  of  those 
from  C  and  D,  finally  the  four  stocks  will  be¬ 
come  blended  in  one.  Proceed  in  this  manner 
a  number  of  years,  and  when  in  the  course  of 
time  a  very  extra  prolific  and  vigorous  hen  has 
been  found,  which  reached  full  size  and  com¬ 
menced  laying  early,  and  whose  ancestry  have 
excelled  in  the  same  respects  for  several  genera¬ 
tions,  as  shown  by  the  hook,  then  from  her  eggs 
cocks  are  raised  from  which  to  breed  to  replen¬ 
ish  the  main  stock  of  layers  at  the  itinerant 
stations.  These  cocks  are  put  in  the  larger 
breeding  yards,  each  with  a  flock  of  ten  hens, 
and  no  further  accounts  are  kept  of  the  prolific¬ 
ness  of  individuals. 

After  new  stock  is  introduced  to  the  experi¬ 
mental  yards,  as  must  be  done  yearly,  care  is 
taken  for  a  series  of  years  to  avoid  breeding 
akin,  and  as  purchases  will  he  made  from  fan¬ 
ciers,  who  to  fix  the  conventional  points  have 
most  likely  bred  close  and  impaired  strength, 
crossing  will  immediately  give  a  decided  in¬ 
crease  of  vigor.  Towards  the  last,  however, 
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■when  sufficient  stamina  has  been  gained,  and 
the  stations  are  to  be  stocked,  close  breeding  is 
resorted  to.  This  is  to  increase  the  yield  of 
eggs,  the  philosophy  of  the  matter  being  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Just  as  a  fruit  tree  girdled  or  severely 
root-pruned  will  give  a  profuse  yield  and  then 
die,  and  as  various  domestic  animals  will  for  a 


short  time  be  more  prolific  after  removal  to  un¬ 
accustomed  climates,  so  the  violent  attack  on 
vitality  which  occurs  when  there  is  in-and-in 
breeding,  is  met  by  an  energetic  attempt  of  the 
organism  to  propagate  in  unusual  numbers  and 
thus  maintain  its  kind.  There  has  been  much 
confusion  on  this  point,  for  while  scientific 
naturalists  have  insisted  that  no  animal  can 
thrive  under  continued  close  breeding,  practical 


Fig.  2. — FLOOR  OF  COOP. 


poultry  keepers  have  pointed  to  the  proiificness 
of  in-and-in  bred  fowls  as  a  proof  that  there 
was  no  deterioration.  The  fact  is,  individual 
perfection  and  rapid  increase  are  to  a  certain 
degree  incompatible.  Under  our  plan  of  aim¬ 
ing  chiefly  to  secure  great  quantities  of  eggs,  we 
purposely  gfve  the  constitution  of  the  birds  a 
shock  in  order  to  increase  fecundity,  having 
first,  however,  carefully  built  up,  for  some  years, 
by  careful  selection  and  good  sanitary  condi¬ 
tions,  sufficient  strength  to  withstand  the  as¬ 
sault.  This  course  may  appear  inconsistent,  but 
experiments  have  shown  us  that  it  is  correct. 

The  Brahmas  are  bred  in  the  experimental 
yards  with  a  different  basis  of  selection.  The  best 
sitters,  and  those  with  the  shortest  legs  and  the 
least  black  upon  the  plumage,  are  preferred. 
Brahmas  can  be  bred  very  light-colored  in  a  short 
time.  The  white  barn-yard  fowls  are  selected 
also  with  reference  to  persistence  in  sitting,  and 

particularly  for 
,  their  ample  wings. 

The  experiments 
need  not  be  car¬ 
ried  out  to  such  an 
extent  with  these 
last  -  mentioned 
breeds  as  in  case 
of  the  Leghorns, 
which  fill  such 
an  important  part. 

In  the  breeding  and  experimental  yards,  the 
fowls  must  be  fed  and  managed  in  every  respect 
with  the  greatest  care.  Over-fattening  is  to  be 
deprecated  above  all  other  things,  and  may  be 
avoided  by  burying  all  the  grain  to  make  the 
birds  exercise  by  scratching.  The  supply  of 
grain  should  be  moderate;  meat  should  be  given 
very  often  in  very  small  quantities,  and  the  al¬ 
lowance  of  fresh  vegetables  should  be  ample. 


Fig.  3. — SECTION  OF  COOP. 


Free  range  would  be  very  desirable  for  all  the 
breeders,  but  as  it  is  impracticable,  scrupulous 
care  must  be  taken  to  furnish  artificially  natural 
conditions.  Though  the  birds  of  the  laying  class 
in  the  experimental  yards  are  rated  according 
to  their  prolificness,  yet  the  test  is  merely  a 
relative  one, for  they  are  not  forced  to  profuse  lay¬ 
ing  by  stimulating  feed. 

The  construction  of 
the  coops  for  young 
chickens  remains  to  be 
described.  A  chicken 
coop  must  be  adapted 
to  warm  weather  and 
cold  and  especially  to 
rains,  be  easily  cleaned, 
and  made  rat-proof 
nights.  The  old-fashioned 
triangular  pattern  (fig.  1)  secures  all  this,  and 
also  gives  small  chickens  a  chance  to  escape 
under  the  eaves  from  the  feet  of  the  hens.  Two 
hens  are  put  together  with  their  broods,  for 
reasons  which  will  be  given  in  another  place. 
The  size  proper  to  accommodate  a  double 
brood  is  2\ x  3i  feet  upon  the  ground,  with 
roof  3  feet  from  eaves  to  peak.  A  bit  of 
scantling  is  fastened  to  each  roof  for  a  han¬ 
dle.  The  door,  a,  is  hinged  to  open  upwards. 
There  is  a  small  door  at  the  rear  that  will 
allovr  chickens  to  pass, 
but  not  grown  fowls. 

An  opening  for  ventila¬ 
tion  is  made  near  the 
peak,  and  covered  with 
wire  cloth.  Take  inch 
boards,  b  b  (fig.  2),  and 
nail  strongly,  planed  side 
up,  to  the  cleats,  c  c,  and 
clinch.  Let  both  ends 
of  each  cleat  project 
three  inches,  and  the 
outside  edge  of  each  two 
inches.  This  is  the  movable  floor,  and  must 
be  of  such  size  that  the  coop  shall  rest  entirely 
upon  the  projecting  ends  and  edges  of  -the 
cleats,  then  when  the  doors  are  closed  all  rain 
will  be  shed  outside  the  floor.  In  fig.  3,  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  coop  shows  the  floor  in  its  place. 
When  the  doors  are  closed  at  night,  leave  the 
large  one,  «,  ajar  ya  inch  or  1  inch,  according 


to  the  weather,  for  air,  and  fasten  it  with  wood¬ 
en  pegs  stuck  in  holes  through  the  cleats,  at 
d  d,  which  will  make  the  coop  perfectly  rat- 
proof.  Once  a  week,  after  opening  the  door  a, 
to  enable  the  chickens  to  escape  through  the 
slats  out  of  the  way,  slide  the  coop  slowly 
lengthwise  of  the  cleats  away  from  the  floor, 
which  must  be  scraped  thoroughly;  then  give 
it  a  shovelful  of  dry  earth  and  replace.  You 
will  always  have  a  dry,  inodorous  apartment, 
and  will  not  shut  up  chickens  in  close, 
foul  air. 

All  the  chickens  destined  for  the  itinerant 
stations,  must,  as  mentioned  in  the  first  article, 
be  fed  indirectly.  For  two  days  only  are  they 
and  the  hens  fed  upon  the  floor  of  the  coop. 
Then  for  a  week  they  are  fed  in  the  box  given 
in  fig.  4.  It  has  no  bottom,  and  the  top,  not 
shown  in  the  figure,  is  temporary,  and  com¬ 


posed  pf  loose  boards.  Place  it  so  that  its  door 
shall  meet  the  small  door  in  the  coop,  having 
first  dropped  in  the  feed  at  the  corner  e,  and 
covered  the  box  with  the  boards  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  admit  a  little  light.  After  a  week,  the 
chickens,  being  strong  enough  to  venture  some 
distance,  arc  fed  from  a  box  of  tin,  6  x  16  inches 


5. — FEED-BOX  WITH  GRATING. 

and  */*  inch  deep  (fig.  5).  A  wire  grating,  F, 
with  meshes  1  inch  square,  protects  the  feed 
from  the  feet  of  the  chickens  but  admits  their 
bills.  The  grating  is  covered  at  pleasure  by  a 
lid,  G,  both  being  hinged  to  opposite  sides  of 
the  box.  When  such  boxes  are  placed  in  a  row 
(fig.  6),  each  filled  with  feed,  one  for  each  coop, 
with  the  lids  down,  a  snap-hook  is  attached  to 
a  ring  which  is  fastened  to  each  lid,  and  a  wire 
connects  with  all  the  hooks.  One  pull  opens 
all  the  lids  and  the  chickens  are  at  dinner. 


These  feed-boxes  are  carried  to  the  granary  to 
be  filled,  using  a  vdieelbarrow  in  which  many 
may  be  packed  at  a  time.  The  coops  are  20 
feet  apart,  in  a  single  row,  and  the  ■wheelbarrow 
is  rolled  along  the  line,  and  the  boxes,  with  lids 
closed,  are  put  on  the  side  of  the  coops  near 
the  small  doors,  which  are  shut,  in  order  that 
the  hens  may  not  worry  1x11011  the  chickens  are 
feeding.  The  hens  are  fed  and  watered  in  cups, 
fastened  to  the  inside  of  the  coops  as  high  as 
they  can  reach.  The  cups  are  filled  once  each 
twenty-four  hours,  after  dark  in  the  evening,  so 
as  not  to  attract  the  attention  of  either  hens  or 
chickens.  When  the  chickens  are  a  month  old, 
a  part  of  their  feed  should  be  buried  near  the 
coop  early  in  the  morning,  before  they  are  let 
out,  so  that  they  may  scratch  during  the  day. 
Whenever  it  is  rainy,  the  box  used  the  first  week 
for  feeding  (fig.  4)  is  resorted  to  again  for  that 
purpose. 

The  additional  time  required  to  feed  chickens 
indirectly  is  slight,  ifoperations  are  systematized. 
All  the  chickens  of  the  experimental  stock,  and 
of  the  Brahma,  and  white  Barn-yard,  and  Half- 
blood  classes  also,  are  reared  at  a  separate  part 
of  the  farm,  and  fed  directly. 

When  the  liens  are  removed  from  the  chick¬ 
ens,  the  latter  huddle  together  nights  upon  the 
floor  for  some  weeks,  but  when  old  enough  to 
perch,  the  box  (fig.  4)  is  placed  upon  the  mov¬ 
able  coop-floor,  and  the  coop  is  placed  upon 
the  top  of  the  whole,  the  box  being  of  such  size 
that  the  eaves  and  sides  of  the  coop  overlap 
sufficiently  to  shed  rain.  The  box  has  two 
perches  permanently  fastened  to  it,  one  of  which 
is  seen  in  fig.  4.  This  roost  is  rat-proof,  and  a 
bushel  or  so  of  dry  earth  keeps  it  clean. 
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A  Colorado  Immigrant. 

Many  persons  are  looking  -wistfully  to  the  far 
West,  and  debating  the  question  whether  they 
can  better  their  condition  by  removal.  They 
have  a  great  longing  for  exact  information  in 
regard  to  the  state  ^ 

of  things  in  these 
new  regions.  We 
can  not  better  meet 
this  want  than  by 
giving  a  bit  of  per¬ 
sonal  history  which 
we  learned  from 
George  Ratcliff,  of 
Bear  Canyon,  Dou¬ 
glass  Co.,  Colorado 
Territory.  Mr.  Rat¬ 
cliff’s  farm  is  situ¬ 
ated  upon  both 
sides  of  West  Plum 
Creek,  about  twelve 
miles  from  its 
mouth,  where  it 
fall#  into  the  South 
Platte.  It  is  just 
at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  and  tim¬ 
ber,  mostly  the  hard 
pine,  is  easily  pro¬ 
cured.  He  came 
out  here  eleven 
years  ago,  in  the 

time  of  the  mining  excitement,  with  little  more 
than  his  hands.  He  and  his  wife  are  English. 
They  have  enjoyed  uninterrupted  health,  and 
have  had  four  children  born  to  them  in  the  last 
five  jears,  good  specimens  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race.  They  have  prospered  in  this  new  country, 
and  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a  handsome 
fortune.  We  drove  up  to  the  house  about  noon, 
for  the  purpose  of  watering  the  horses,  but 
found  so  hospitable  a  reception  that  we  stayed 
several  hours  to  look  at  the  crops  and  stock. 
Mr.  Ratcliff  owns  two  hundred  acres  of  land, 
for  which  he  has  been  offered  $2,000,  but  thinks 
it  worth  $3,000  now 
that  the  narrow- 
gauge  railroad  runs 
so  near  it.  He  has 
200  head  of  cattle, 
which  are  increas¬ 
ing  rapidly  in  num¬ 
bers  and  value.  A 
good  cow  in  milk 
is  worth  about  $65, 
yearlings  $25,  and 
calves  $15.  Butter, 
marketed  at  Den¬ 
ver,  is  worth  forty 
cents  a  pound.  The 
winters  are  mild 
and  pleasant,  and 
cattle  graze  the  year 
round.  There  is  a 
large  range  for  stock 
unoccupied,  and  he 
can  raise  as  many 
cattle  as  he  likes. 

He  has  opened  a 
ditch  on  the  west 
side  of  the  creek, 
which  brings  the 

water  from  above  in  sufficient  quantity  to  irrigate 
50  acres.  This  only  cost  him  twelve  days’  labor. 
He  has  this  year  about  16  acres  in  crops,  of  which 
13  acres  of  oats  and  wheat  have  been  irrigated 
twice.  Generally  it  requires  but  one  irrigation, 
but  this  season  has  been  much  drier  than  usual. 


He  takes  three,  and  sometimes  five,  wheat  crops 
in  succession  from  the  same  land.  Both  wheat 
and  oats  were  very  heavy  in  grain,  though  the 
straw  was  not  of  large  growth.  He  estimated 
the  wheat  at  85  bushels  the  acre,  and  the  oats 
at  80  bushels.  The  land  is  laid  off  into  plats 


HEREFORD  COW  VERBENA. 


ten  or  twelve  paces  wide,  bordered  by  shallow 
watercourses.  The  water  is  turned  into  these 
courses  and  diverted  by  the  use  of  a  shovel  to 
either  side,  until  the  whole  land  is  completely 
saturated.  It  took  eight  days  only  to  irrigate 
thirteen  acres  twice,  and  secure  these  heavy 
crops.  Mr.  Ratcliff  is  cultivating  other  crops, 
which  look  as  well  as  anything  we  ever  saw  in 
a  rainy  climate.  He  has  the  Early  Rose  potato, 
which  yields  300  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  brings 
from  eight  to  four  cents  a  pound,  according  to 
the  time  they  are  marketed.  Onions  are  worth 
five  cents  a  pound,  and  the  yield  is  marvelous. 


HEREFORD  BULL  “  COMPTON  LAD.” 

Cabbages,  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  and  melons  do 
well.  Mr.  Ratcliff  has  been  back  to  England 
on  a  visit,  but  returned  to  Colorado  perfectly 
satisfied.  He  has  a  house,  a  large  log-barn, 
and  other  out-buildings.  There  is  still  plenty 
of  land,  at  Government  prices,  in  Colorado. 


A  Pair  of  Herefords. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  a  breed  of 
cattle  so  popular  in  England  as  are  the  Here¬ 
fords  should  have  obtained  so  slight  a  foothold 
in  this  country.  Among  the  earliest  importa¬ 
tions  of  this  breed, 
if  not  the  earliest 
one,  was  that  made 
by  Henry  Clay, 
about  the  year  1816. 
They  were  bred  for 
a  while  at  Ashland, 
Ky.,  but  soon  disap¬ 
peared  in  favor  of 
the  Shorthorns.  A 
large  importation 
was  made  in  1840, 
and  a  portion  of  this 
herd,  then  on  the 
farm  of  Erastus 
Corning,  near  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.,  was 
described  in  this 
journal  in  1843. 
This  fine  herd, 
which  was  after¬ 
wards  removed 
from  one  point  to 
another,  is  said  by 
Mr.  L.  F.  Allen,  in 
his  recent  work  on 
American  Cattle,  to 
have  “  run  out.”  The  same  may  be  said  of 
some  other  importations.  Mr.  F.  W.  Stone,  of 
Guelph,  Canada,  has  one  of  the  largest  herds  of 
Herefords  on  this  continent,  and  is  still,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  a  successful  breeder.  It  is  probable  that 
the  great  popularity  of  the  Shorthorns  has  di¬ 
verted  the  attention  of  breeders  from  the  Here¬ 
fords,  and  this,  combined  with  the  generally  in¬ 
ferior  dairy  qualities  of  the  breed,  has  made 
their  career  in  this  country  so  uncertain  and 
unsuccessful.  It  is  as  working  oxen  and  beef 
cattle  that  the  Herefords  are  most  prized.  The 
oxen  are  large,  powerful,  intelligent,  and  quick 
under  the  yoke,  and 
it  is  claimed  by 
those  who  have 
used  them  that 
Hereford  grade  ox¬ 
en  approach  perfec¬ 
tion  as  working  ani¬ 
mals.  As  beef  cat¬ 
tle,  the  Herefords 
maintain  a  high 
rank  in  England,  on 
account  of  their 
early  maturity  and 
the  excellence  of 
their  flesh.  Writers 
upon  breeds  differ 
as  to  the  original 
color  of  the  Here¬ 
fords.  How  the 
color  is  usually 
some  shade  of  red, 
“with  white  faces, 
throats,  bellies,  and 
sometimes  backs, 
_  and  occasionally  a 

roan  of  red  and 
white  mixed,  and, 
more  rarely,  an  almost  clear  white,  with  red 
ears,  is  found  among  them.”  We  give  portraits 
of  a  cow,  “Verbena,”  and  bull,  “Compton 
Lad,”  exhibited  by  H.  C.  Burleigh,  Esq.,  of  Fair- 
field,  Me.,  at  the  last  New  England  Fair,  and 
which  took  the  first  premiums  in  their  class. 
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Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— Ho.  95. 


Mr.  J.  W.  Varney,  of  Ohio,  says:  “If  you 
■will  tell  me  liow  to  kill  Ground  Ivy,  I  will  tell 
you  how  to  kill  Red-root  or  Pigeon-grass.  I 
had  a  field  that  was  badly  invested  with  Red- 
root.  I  cut  and  thrashed  the  wheat  on  the 
field ;  then  spread  the  straw  evenly  over  the 
field,  making  sure  to  cover  the  parts  well  where 
the  Red-root  had  nearly  taken  full  possession  ; 
then  burnt  the  whole.  This  was  done  four  or 
five  years  ago,  and  I  have  not  seen  a  stock  of 
the  pest  on  that  field  since.  Burning  the  straw 
and  stubble  on  the  ground  made  a  clean  sweep 
of  the  seed.  If  you  find  any  better  plan,  please 
let  us  know.” 

I  am  too  short  of  straw  to  adopt  this  plan. 
In  my  case,  it  would  be  far  better  to  prepare 
the  land  for  winter  wheat,  and  then  not  soxo  it. 
The  Red-root  would  grow  just  as  well  as  if 
wheat  was  sown.  Then,  in  the  spring,  plow 
under  the  red-root,  and  sow-  spring  wheat,  barley, 
or  oats.  This  would  be  just  as  effectual  as  the 
burning.  The  only  difference  in  the  two  meth¬ 
ods  is  that  one  kills  the  plants  before  they  go  to 
seed;  the  other  lets  the  plants  go  to  seed,  and 
then  burns  up  the  seed.  When  it  is  an  object 
to  get  rid  of  straw,  the  plan  is  a  good  one.  But 
I  do  not  think  I  am  obliged  to  give  a  recipe  for 
killing  Ground  Ivy,  as  the  Red-root  recipe  is  of 
no  use  to  me.  Those  readers  of  the  Agricul¬ 
turist  who  can  use  this  remedy  for  Red-root 
should,  in  justice  to  Mr.  V.,  send  us  their  meth¬ 
ods  of  killing  Ground  Ivy. 

John  S.  Bowles,  of  Hamilton  County,  Ohio, 
writes  me  a  very  interesting  private  letter,  giv¬ 
ing  the  details  and  results  of  his  farming  opera¬ 
tions.  There  is  nothing  I  like  better  than  to  read 
such  letters.  If  farmers  would  taxless,  and  read, 
write,  and  think  more,  agriculture  would  make 
greater  progress.  Mr.  B.  says :  “  I  still  stick  to 
hogs,  in  spite  of  low  prices.  I  have  now  ex¬ 
actly  165  head.  I  endeavor  to  have  a  lot  of  about 
30  ready  for  market  every  three  months  all  the 
year  round.  Horse-power  thrashing  machines 
are  out  of  date  in  this  neighborhood.  Steamers 
have  effectually  driven  them  away.  I  should 
never  have  run  a  thrashing  machine,  but  I 
wanted  an  engine  to  shell  and  grind  and  cook 
my  corn,  and  I  thought  it  might  as  well  earn 
something  at  thrashing  as  not.  In  shelling  corn, 
fuel  costs  me  nothing,  as  the  cobs  alone  run  the 
engine.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  cooking 
food  for  young  hogs  has  another  advantage  be¬ 
sides  the  mere  saving  of  grain  and  saving  of 
time  in  fattening  them.  I  think  they  are  less 
liable  to  disease.  At  any  rate,  I  know  that  I  have 
fewer  hogs  die,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
kept,  than  any  other  farmer  in  this  vicinity ; 
and  I  have  fewer  die  now  than  before  I  com¬ 
menced  to  cook,  four  or  five  years  ago,  although 
I  keep  three  or  four  times  as  many.”  This  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  what  I  should  expect. 
Most  of  the  swine  diseases  arise  from  indiges¬ 
tion.  Clean  and  well-ventilated  quarters,  with 
regularity  in  feeding,  giving  no  more  than  they 
will  eat  up  clean,  and  then  letting  them  have  a 
comfortable  bed,  where  they  can  lie  down  qui¬ 
etly  and  digest  their  food,  and  turn  it  into  pork 
— these  are  the  essential  conditions  in  feeding 
pigs  profitably.  And  anything  that  will  facili¬ 
tate  digestion  will  have  a  tendency  to  keep 
them  healthy,  and,  provided  they  are  of  the 
right  sort  and  have  all  the  food  they  can  digest, 
they  will  grow  with  great  rapidity.  I  suppose 
cooked  grain  is  more  easily  digested  than  un¬ 
cooked,  and  I  regard  this  as  the  one  great  reason 


why  it  pays  to  cook  grain  for  pigs.  It  is  no  use 
wasting  money  in  cooking  food  for  ill-bred, 
slow-growing  hogs,  that  can  digest  food  as  fast  or 
faster  than  they  can  assimilate  it — or,  in  other 
words,  faster  than  they  can  convert  it  into  pork. 

Mr.  B.  proposes  to  fatten  some  sheep  this 
winter  and  sell  them  in  the  spring.  He  says : 
“I  can  buy  good,  thrifty  sheep,  such  as  the 
butchers  kill,  weighing  about  100  lbs.  each,  for 
$3.50  per  head.  Next  spring  they  will  sell  for 
$6  and  probably  $6.50  per  100  lbs.,  gross  weight. 
I  think  I  can  calculate  with  certainty  on  $6.50, 
as  wool  is  rising  all  the  time,  and  farmers  next 
spring  will  hate  to  part  with  their  sheep.  Clover 
hay  is,  or  will  be,  worth  $18  per  ton,  and  corn 
50  cents  per  bushel.  What  I  want  to  find  out 
is,  how  much  hay  a  sheep  will  eat  between 
December  1st  and  March  10th,  or  say  100 
days?” 

I  think  we  may  estimate  that  for  sheep 
weighing  about  100  lbs.  it  takes  about  2  lbs.  of 
hay  per  day,  or  its  equivalent,  to  keep  the  sheep 
alive  and  healthy,  without  gaining  anything  in 
weight.  Give  them  1  lb.  of  corn  per  day  in  ad¬ 
dition,  and  a  good  sheep  ought  to  gain  2  lbs.  per 
week  in  live  weight.  The  account  with  100 
sheep  would  stand  as  follows : 


Dec.  1st,  1871— 

100  sheep,  100  lbs.  each,  @  $3.50 . $350 

10  tons  of  clover  hay,  @  $18 .  180 

180  bushels  corn,  @  50c .  90 

$690 

March  10th,  1872 — 

100  sheep,  128  lbs.  each,  $0.50 . $832.00 

Manure  from  10  tons  clover  hay,  ©  $9.64 _  96.40 

“  “  5  tons  corn,  @  $0.65 .  33.25 


$961.65 

This  shows  a  very  fair  profit.  On  farms 
where  there  is  plenty  of  good  wheat  straw,  the 
sheep  can  be  wintered  at  less  cost.  The  profit 
does  not  come  from  the  increase  of  weight  of 
the  sheep  so  much  as  from  the  increase  in  price, 
and  provided  the  sheep  are  fat  enough  in  the 
spring  to  bring  the  highest  price,  a  few  pounds 
less  tallow  on  each  sheep  will  make  little  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  result — certainly  nothing  like  as 
much  difference  as  that  between  the  cost  of  hay 
and  straw.  So  far  as  the  amount  of  nutriment 
is  concerned,  corn  at  50  cents  per  bushel  is  far 
cheaper  than  hay  at  $18  per  ton.  The  most 
prevailing  folly  is  in  wintering  sheep  on  straw 
alone.  A  little  corn,  in  addition  to  the  straw, 
will  keep  the  sheep  in  good  health  and  vigor, 
and  pay  better  than  most  agricultural  opera¬ 
tions  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

“  Cattle  are  very  low,”  continues  Mr.  B.,  “and 
I  shall  feed  a  few  that  I  raised  myself,  instead 
of  selling  them  now.  Beef  cattle  bring  only 
$3.25  to  $3.50  per  100  lbs.  I  propose  to  try  a 
little  cooked  food  for  them,  as  I  have  a  steam- 
engine  and  a  power  cutting  box.  I  shall  cut  up 
corn-fodder  and  straw,  and  mix  with  corn-meal 
and  hulled  cotton-seed,  and  wet  and  steam  the 
whole  together.  Hulled  cotton-seed  (not  the 
cake,  but  the  kernels  containing  all  the  oil)  is 
worth  in  Cincinnati  $30  per  ton.  Corn-meal, 
allowing  '/8  for  grinding,  is  worth  $20  per  ton.” 
With  labor  so  high  and  food  so  cheap,  I  do  not 
see  how  it  can  pay  to  cook  food  for  cattle  that 
are  worth  only  3i  cents  per  pound.  Low  prices 
and  high  farming  are  not  profitable  con¬ 
comitants. 

I  have  justgotback  from  Chicago.  Things  are 
done  there  on  a  grand  scale.  I  expected  to  find 
them  disheartened  at  the  low  price  of  beef  and 
pork.  Not  a  bit  of  it — or  at  least  they  are  as  en¬ 


thusiastic  as  ever.  They  believe  in  themselves 
—and  in  each  other— and  they  have  reason  to. 
Standing  in  Dexter  Park  during  the  swine  show, 
I  heard  a  Chicago  man  talking  to  “Fighting  Joe 
Hooker”  and  Gen.  Logan.  “This,”  said  he, 
“just  where  you  sit,  is  the  center  of  the  coun¬ 
ty.  Twenty  years  ago  not  a  railroad  came 
into  Chicago  ;  and  now  see!”  And  truly  it  is 
marvelous.  Close  by  was  the  great  Union 
Cattle  Yard,  with  long  trains  of  cattle,  hogs, 
and  sheep  coming  in  and  going  out  every  hour. 
The  day  I  was  there  nearly  3,000  head  of  cattle 
were  received,  over  9,000  hogs,  and  not  quite 
1,000  sheep ;  and  so  it  is  every  day  in  the  year. 
There  was  to  me  a  peculiar  fascination  in  watch¬ 
ing  the  discharge  af  these  cattle  from  the  cars, 
speculating  as  to  where  they  came  from  and  what 
they  had  seen  in  their  short  but  eventful  lives. 

“  But,”  says  the  Deacon,  in  rather  an  impa¬ 
tient  tone,  “I  came  over  to  hear  something 
about  the  Great  Swine  Show.” 

I  hardly  know  yet  what  to  say  about  it.  I 
think  I  was  more  interested  in  the  cattle  and 
hogs  in  the  yards  than  in  the  prize  pigs.  The 
latter  merely  showed  what  could  be  done  by 
men  who  raise  pigs  to  sell  at  high  prices.  The 
former  showed  what  was  being  done  by  the 
farmers  of  the  West  in  raising  cattle  and  hogs 
for  the  butcher.  And  I  was  perfectly  astonished 
at  the  general  excellence  of  the  hogs  in  market. 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  marvelous  improvement 
has  taken  place  during  the  last  few  years. 
Western  farmers  need  say  no  more  about  the 
necessity  of  a  breed  of  pigs  that  can  get  then- 
own  living  and  stand  rough  treatment.  It  is 
evident  to  me  that  thousands  of  these  hogs  had 
received  better  care  and  better  food  than  we  at 
the  East  usually  give  our  swine.  We,  if  any¬ 
body,  want  a  hog  that  will  pick  up  his  own 
living.  We  can  not  afford  to  stuff  our  pigs 
with  grain  at  all  times.  We  have  to  keep  them 
on  the  slops  of  the  house  and  dairy,  and  on 
clover  and  other  cheap  food,  giving  them  only  a 
little  grain  until  they  are  shut  up  to  fatten.  If 
any  one  needs  a  large,  slow-maturing  breed, 
that  will  live  on  cheap  food,  it  is  the  farmers  of 
the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  and  not  the 
farmers  of  the  West,  where  corn  is  cheap.  These 
hogs  in  the  Chicago  market  have  had  all  the 
corn  they  could  eat.  But  they  are  not  fat.  On 
the  average,  they  would  not  dress  over  200  lbs., 
while  they  are  capable  of  being  made  to  dress 
400  lbs.  and  upwards. 

“I  see  what  you  are  driving  at,”  remarks  the 
Deacon,  “and  I  want  to  hear  about  the  show.” 

Well,  it  was  the  grandest  exhibition  of  well- 
bred  pigs,  probably,  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  There  were  some  five  thousand  pigs  in 
the  show-yard.  What  interested  me  most,  and 
what  in  fact  I  went  on  pun-pose  to  see,  was  the 
Magie  or  Poland-China  breed.  They  were 
there  by  the  thousand.  Judging  from  the  few 
I  had  previously  seen,  I  thought  them  a  great, 
coarse,  overgrown,  flop-eared,  rough-haired,  big¬ 
boned  kind  of  common  lieg,  without  style  or 
comeliness,  that,  with  an  unlimited  amount  of 
food,  would  at  two  or  three  years  old  attain  a 
great  weight. 

There  were  a  few  of  this  breed  at  Chicago 
that  nearly  answer  the  above  description — hogs 
that  would  weigh  1,000  lbs.,  with  legs  as  thick 
as  those  of  a  well-bred  ox,  and  with  great,  thick 
ears  that  almost  reached  to  the  ground.  But, 
on  the  whole,  the  breed  is  far  superior  to  what 
I  suspected.  Many  of  the  specimens  shown  are 
nearly  as  refined  as  the  Berkshires.  In  fact,  a 
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casual  observer  might  suppose  they  were  Berk- 
shires. 

“Are  they  as  black  as  the  Berksliires?”  asks 
the  Deacon,  -who  has  a  decided  prejudice 
against  color. 

Some  that  were  shown  were  almost  white, 
but  the  greater  portion  were  black  hogs  with 
white  spots.  There  seemed  to  be  no  uniformity 
in  this  respect.  From  what  I  could  learn  from 
the  breeders,  I  judge  that  they  are  aiming  to 
get  them  blacker  and  blacker.  Several  told  me 
that  the  blacker  they  got  them  the  finer  they 
became,  and  the  easier  they  fattened. 

The  Magies  and  Berksbires  were  the  two 
leading  breeds  at  Chicago.  I  think  there  must 
have  been  nearly  or  quite  two  thousand  of  each 
breed  on  exhibition.  It  was  too  much  of  a  good 
thing.  The  judges  must  have  had  a  hard  time, 
and  got  little  thanks  for  their  labors. 

Chester  Whites,  in  comparison  with  the  Magies 
and  Berlcshires,  were  “nowhere.”  I  should 
judge  that  this  breed  is  hardly  holding  its  own. 
And  the  same  will  apply  to  the  Cheshires. 
Black  seems  to  be  the  winning  color  at  the  West. 

The  “Suffolk,  Essex,  small  Yorkshire,  and 
other  small  breeds,”  were  all  huddled  together, 
black  and  white,  in  one  class.  There  was  a 
good  pen  or  two  of  imported  “Lancaster shire” 
pigs  shown  in  this -class.  I  suppose  they  are 
essentially  Yorkshires.  There  were  also  two  or 
three  pens  of  capital  Suffolks  from  Canada, 
some  of  them  recently  imported  from  England. 
There  was  a  very  fair  show  of  Essex,  and  the 
most  interesting  fact  in  regard  to  them,  was  that 
the  home-bred  pigs  were  far  superior,  at  least 
in  my  judgment,  to  some  just  imported  from 
England  by  a  leading  Canadian  breeder.  And 
why  should  we  not  raise  just  as  good  pigs  here 
as  they  can  in  England  ?  We  ought  to  be  able 
to  raise  better,  and  I  believe  we  shall  soon  do  it. 
To  me,  the  word  “imported”  adds  no  value  to 
any  animal.  I  heard  the  man  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Wood’s  Essex  tell  some  one  that  a  particularly 
fine  sow  was  u  imported  from  Mr.  Thorne  ” ! 

The  show  of  “  crosses  ”  was  not  as  interesting 
as  I  expected.  The  largest  exhibition  in  this 
class  showed  pigs  from  a  Magie  sow,  sired  by  a 
boar  that  was  “  part  Berkshire  and  part  Magie,” 
and  I  imagine  part  Essex  also  !  This  is  cross¬ 
ing  with  a  vengeance.  If  he  had  taken  a  part 
Magie  sow,  and  put  her  to  a  thorough-bred  Berk¬ 
shire  or  Essex,  he  would  probably  have  had 
pigs  worth  looking  at.  If  there  is  one  principle 
in  breeding  well  established,  it  is  that  we  should 
use  none  but  thorough-bred  males.  And  I 
doubt  the  policy  of  the  Swine  Breeders’ Associa¬ 
tion  offering  prizes  for  cross-bred  boars.  A  show 
of  cross-bred  pigs  raised  solely  for  the  butcher 
would  be  very  useful,  but  to  offer  prizes  for 
them  as  a  breeding  stock  is  a  mistake. 

Financially,  the  sho\y  was  not  a  success. 
There  is  probably  not  a  town  or  county  fair  in 
the  United  States  where  the  attendance  is  not 
larger  than  it  was  at  this  grand  National  Swine 
Show.  The  Association  should  hold  its  exhibi¬ 
tions  in  connection  with  the  State  Fair. 

The  grand  prize  of  one  thousand  dollars  for 
the  best  show  of  swine,  not  less  than  ten  nor 
more  than  twenty,  was  awarded  to  the  Berk- 
sliires  of  Mr.  Clay,  of  Kentucky.  There  was 
an  imported  Berkshire  boar  on  exhibition  that 
was  said  to  have  cost  “one  thousand  guineas 
in  England.”  Our  English  friend  Sotliam  re¬ 
marked  that  he  did  not  believe  it.-  “No  Eng¬ 
lishman”  he  said,  “  would  have  the  conscience 
to  ask  such  a  price.” 


Lucern  in  California. 


Mr.  Joseph  Enscoe,  of  Antelope  Ranche, 
Loyalton,  California,  writes :  “  In  the  July  num¬ 
ber  of  the  American  Agriculturist  Walks  and 
Talks  says  the  Doctor  has  been  to  California, 
and  that  there  is  a  weed  there  which  is  called 
clover.  I  suppose  him  to  refer  to  Alfalfa,  or  Chili 
clover,  and  if  so,  I  think  an  article  in  your  val¬ 
uable  paper,  giving  an  account  of  its  merits  and 
demerits,  mode  of  culture,  etc.,  would  be  highly 
appreciated  by  your  California  readers.  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  a  man  below  me  has  400  acres  of 
this  weed.  But  little  is  known  in  regard  to  its 
cultivation.  It  is  said  to  seek  water  even  at  the 
depth  of  forty  feet.  I  have  tried  to  obtain  some 
published  treatise  on  the  culture  of  Alfalfa,  or 
Chili  clover,  but  have  been  unable  to  succeed. 
The  seed  is  scarce.  It  is  worth  25  cents  per 
pound,  down  to  15  cents,  according  to  quality.” 

Alfalfa,  or  Chili  clover,  is  simply  Lucern 
(Medicago  sativa),  a  well-known  plant  cultivated 
in  Europe,  and  to  some  extent  in  this  country, 
for  soiling  purposes  as  well  as  for  hay.  You 
will  find  an  article  in  regard  to  its  value,  cultiva¬ 
tion,  etc.,  in  the  American  Agricultural  Annual 
for  1871.  But  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  this 
is  the  plant  to  which  the  Doctor  referred  as  a 
“  weed.”  Prof.  Brewer,  of  New  Haven,  to  whom 
we  sent  Mr.  Enscoe’s  letter,  says  they  have  a 
species  of  Lucern  in  California  (Medicago  den- 
ticulata)  that  is  called  “  Burr  clover.”  He  is 
not  aware  that  it  is  cultivated,  but  it  is  protected 
and  cherished  as  a  valuable  forage,  and  has 
spread  overmuch  of  the  State.  We  think  this 
is  the  plant  to  which  the  Doctor  referred. 

Prof.  Brewer,  like  all  others  who  have  had 
any  experience  in  regard  to  it,  speaks  in  the 
highest  terms  of  Lucern  as  a  forage  plant. 
“  For  several  years,”  he  says,  “  I  have  made  dili¬ 
gent  inquiries  as  to  the  best  forage  plant  in  the 
dry  climates  of  Southern  Europe,  and  the 
answer  was  uniformly,  Lucern  ( Medicago  sati¬ 
va).  In  California  the  Chilian  variety  appears 
to  do  better  than  the  European  variety.  But  I 
want  to  see  the  experiment  fairly  tried  between 
it  and  seed  from  the  drier  parts  of  southern 
Europe.  Its  cultivation  is  extending  in  Califor¬ 
nia  as  rapidly,  perhaps,  as  is  possible  in  a  State 
where  the  great  cry  is  for  some  never-failing  for¬ 
age  plant,  that  will  stand  the  drouth,  too  close 
feeding,  a  too  wet  winter,  and  do  all  this  without 
either  care  or  cultivation.  Unfortunately  Alfalfa 
requires  care  in  getting  it  started,  and  takes 
some  years  to  come  into  its  best  value,  and  then 
needs  a  fence  around  it  to  prevent  too  close 
feeding  in  times  of  scarcity.  The  land  needs 
to  be  deeply  plowed  and  prepared  with  care, 
and  during  the  first  year  the  crop  should  not  be 
fed  very  closely.  When  well  rooted,  it  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  tenacious  of  life,  the  tap-root  running- 
very  deep — I  know  not  how  deep,  but  I  have 
seen  roots  twelve  feet  long,  and  I  doubt  not 
they  sometimes  run  much  deeper ;  and  when 
well  set  it  is  very  long-lived.  European  authori¬ 
ties  speak  of  roots  known  to  live  40  and  even 
60  years.  The  herbage  is  coarse  but  very  nu¬ 
tritious,  and  the  amount  produced  very  large, 
either  as  hay  or  pasture.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  great  value  of 
Lucern  as  a  cultivated  crop  for  soiling  purposes. 
On  rich  land,  kept  free  from  weeds,  it  will  yield 
four  or  five  crops  a  year,  and  it  is  very  nutri¬ 
tious,  and  all  animals  eat  it  readily.  It  will 
stand  drouth  better,  probably,  than  any  other 
forage  plant.  But  it  will  not  stand  weeds.  The 
point  which  is  of  most  interest  to  our  readers 
in  California,  Colorado,  and  other  sections  liable 


to  long-continued  drouths,  is,  whether  Lucern 
(Medicago  sativa)  or  the  Burr  clover  ( Medicago 
denticulata)  can  be  grown  as  we  grow  clover 
and  grass,  and  whether  this  Burr  clover  is  as 
nutritious  as  Lucern.  We  should  like  to  hear 
from  our  California  readers  on  these  points. 


Winter  Grazing. 

This  term  will  strike  the  Eastern  reader  un¬ 
pleasantly,  for  it  is  associated  in  his  mind  with 
bare  fields,  stack-yards,  frozen  earth,  and  shiver¬ 
ing  cattle.  In  the  trans-Missouri  country,  we 
have  a  vast  region  where  winter  grazing  is  a 
fixed  fact,  without  any  of  the  disagreeable  ac¬ 
companiments  of  the  rainy  and  snowy  climates 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  The  eastern  limit  of 
this  climate  is  about  the  98th  degree  of  longitude 
west  from  Greenwich,  rvliich  crosses  the  Union 
Pacific  R.R.  near  Grand  Island.  Nearly  all  the 
country  west  of  this  line,  extending  from  Texas 
far  into  the  British  Possessions,  is  one  vast 
natural  pasture  the  year  round.  The  climate 
is  not  well  understood  by  many  of  our  Eastern 
people.  It  is  entirely  unlike  that  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  and  the  Mississippi  Valley  States.  Judged 
by  our  standards  at  the  East,  four  fifths  of  this 
region  would  be  uninhabitable  on  account  of  its 
elevation  above  the  sea  level.  On  this  coast, 
seven  thousand  feet  would  be  about  the  snow 
line.  In  the  Rocky  Mountains  it  is  nearly  twice 
that  liiglit.  They  have  good  summer  weather 
in  its  season  at  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  sea 
level,  and  it  is  only  the  cool  nights  that  make 
the  raising  of  Indian  corn  impracticable.  The 
terminal  line  of  vegetation  on  the  White  Moun¬ 
tains  is  about  5,000  feet,  on  the  Alleghanies 
5,500  feet.  The  grasses  grow  luxuriantly  on  the 
Rocky  Mountains  up  to  ten  thousand  feet,  and 
we  have  seen  a  heavy  growth  of  limber  on 
Pike’s  Peak,  and  on  other  summits,  as  far  up  as 
12,000  feet,  and  a  smaller  growth  of  ever¬ 
greens  15,000  feet  high.  In  the  North,  South, 
and  Middle  Parks,  eight  to  ten  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  the  winters  are  less  severe 
than  in  the  Atlantic  States.  The  rainfall  over 
the  greater  part  of  this  region  is  about  twenty 
inches  annually,  and  the  larger  part  flails  in  the 
month  of  May.  This  gives  the  grasses  a  vigor¬ 
ous  start,  and  in  June  they  are  fully  matured. 

By  the  1st  of  September  these  grasses  have  be¬ 
come  a  perfectly  cured  hay,  as  nutritious  as  any  1 
the  Eastern  farmer  puts  into  his  stacks  or  barns. 

The  proof  of  its  excellence  is  the  fact  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  sheep  and  cattle  feed  upon  it  all  win¬ 
ter,  and  come  out  in  the  spring  ripe  for  the 
butcher.  There  is  none  of  that  pining  which  is 
inseparable  from  all  out-door  feeding  in  winter 
in  the  Eastern  States.  There  are  not  only  the 
“bunch”  and  “ gramma ”  grasses,  but  the  spe¬ 
cies  are  numerous,  and  every  valley  has  its 
complement  of  them.  This  fact  of  abundant 
fodder  for  all  graminivorous  animals  is  as  well 
established  as  any  fact  in  our  agriculture.  It  is 
this  which  makes  this  vast  region  so  attractive 
to  the  stock-growex-. 

■ - — »  4  O  - >-♦ - 

Water-Rams. 

The  frequent  inquiries  received  about  elevat¬ 
ing  water  by  means  of  the  water-ram  induce  us  to 
describe  the  machine  and  illustrate  its  mode  of 
working.  In  figure  1.  we  give  a  sectional  view, 
showing  the  valves.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
supply  pipe,  which  should  be  somewhat  more 
than  twice  the  diameter  of  the  discharge  pipe, 
brings  the  water  from  a  spring,  which  must  be 
elevated  at  least  four  feet  above  the  ram,  and 
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distant  forty  or  fifty  feet  from  it.  The  mode  of 
working  is  as  follows:  The  current  of  water 


flowing  down  the  supply  pipe  A  (fig.  1),  acquires 
a  sufficient  velocity  to  raise  the  valve  G and  close 
the  orifice.  The  current  thus  suddenly  stopped, 
causes  a  great  pressure  on  the  water  in  the  cham¬ 
ber  B, which  is  equal  to  the  velocity  and  weight  of 
the  amount  contained  in  the  supply  pipe  (less 
friction).  This  pressure  forces  up  the  valve  D, 
and  permits  the  access  of  a  quantity  of  water 
into  the  large  chamber  E,  which  relieves  the 
pressure,  and  the  water  in  the  supply  pipe  comes 
to  a  rest,  and  the  valve  G)  being  relieved  from 


use  seven  gallons  of  water  per  minute,  elevating 
about  half  that  quantity  to  a  hight  of  fifty  or 
one  hundred  feet.  The  cost  of  the  pipe  would 
be  additional  to  the  cost  of  the  ram.  Figure  2 
shows  the  arrangement  of  the  whole  thing  when 
complete.  When  the  cost  of  the  ram  and  pipe 
is  considered,  we  could  not  hesitate  on  the  score 
of  economy  to  recommend  any  farmer  who  has 
a  suitable  spring,  to  bring  the  water  to  the 
house  and  barn.  Considering  the  constant  and 
wearying  labors  of  the  women  in  a  farm-house, 
the  saving  to  them  by  having  a  constant  stream 
of  pure  spring-water  running  at  the  house,  would 
alone  pay  the  interest  on  the  cost  twice  over,  or 
more,  while  the  benefit  accruing  to  the  stock  by 
reason  of  a  bountiful  supply  of  water  of  a  fitting 
temperature  for  them  to  drink  will  equal  the 
principal  in  a  single  season.  What  investment 
can  then  pay  better  ? 

Paving  Barn- Yards. 


Fig.  3,— RAM  IN  OPERATION. 

pressure,  falls  down  and  opens  the  orifice.  Bat 
there  being  a  fall  of  four  feet,  the  current  again 
commences,  and  the  water  passes  off  by  the 
orifice  over  the  valve  G,  until  the  velocity  has 
increased  so  much  as  to  shut  this  valve  again, 
when  the  same  round  of  effects  ensues.  Thus 
the  ram  seems  to  throb  and  pulsate  like  a  living 
thing,  each  pulsation  forcing  a  quantity  of  water 
into  the  reservoir.  But  this  reservoir  contains 
some  air,  which,  being  elastic,  acts  as  a  spring, 
and  not  only  reduces  the  violence  of  the  pul¬ 
sations,  but  forces  the  water  out  of  the  chamber 
into  the  discharge  pipe  in  a  steady  stream.  It 
can  be  easily  seen  that  it  only  needs  to  propor¬ 
tion  the  sizes  of  the  pipes  to  raise  the  water  any 
desired  hight.  If  the  hight  is  increased,  the 
quantity  is  diminished.  With  perfect  work¬ 
manship  the  ram  is  a  very  permanent  machine, 
and  without  care  and  attention  throbs  away  day 
and  night,  for  year  after  year.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  it  must  in  winter  be  safely  protected 
from  frost.  The  cost  of  the  ram  is  from  $10  to 
$50,  and  a  spring  may  be  utilized  that  will  fur¬ 
nish  from  three  quarts  of  water  per  minute  up 
to  75  gallons.  For  instance,  a  No.  5  ram,  cost¬ 
ing  $18,  would,  with  a  fall  of  three  or  four  feet, 


“A  Subscriber,”  Madison  Co.,  Ohio,  wishes  to 
pave  his  barn-yard  in  the  cheapest  manner. 
The  paving  of  barn-yards  is  a  matter  of  great 
economy  to  a  farmer,  and  it  is  a  wonder  that  so 
great  a  proportion  is  permitted  to  remain  un¬ 
paved.  The  whole  of  the  work  can  be  done  by 
the  farm  help,  and  therefore  no  money  need  be 
laid  out.  The  best  material  is  cobble-stones, 
chosen  of  a  regular  size  and 
shape,  the  best  shape  being 
one  longer  than  it  is  broad, 
or  somewhat  the  shape  of 
an  egg,  blunt  at  the  largest 
end.  The  yard  should  be 
evenly  graded  with  the 
plow,  and  carefully  leveled, 
so  that  the  lowest  spot  is 
just  where  the  drainage  is 
wanted,  either  in  the  center 
or  at  one  corner.  Then, 
with  the  tool  represented  at 
figure  1,  scoop  out  of  the 
loose  earth  a  hole  large 
enough  to  receive  the  end  of 
the  stone,  place  the  stone  in 
the  hole,  and  proceed  with 
the  next — ramming  the  stone 
down  partly  with  the  end  of 
the  handle  where  is  seen  the 
iron  ferule.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  make  the  holes  deep  enough  to  permit 
the  tops  of  the  stones  to  maintain  a  regular 
level.  When  a  few  stones  are  placed,  the  oper¬ 
ator  should  stand  on  them,  and  then  the  loose 
earth  scooped  up  will  fall  between  them,  filling 
up  the  hollows  and  making  all  solid. 

When  the  yard  is  laid  all  over,  the  rammer 


Fig.  1.— PAVER’S  TOOT.. 

(fig.  2),  which  is  a  round  piece  of  wood  as  heavy 
as  can  be  conveniently  handled,  and  shod  with 
an  iron  ring,  should  be  used  to  drive  the  stones 


down  solidly  and  firm,  keeping  a  level  surface. 
When  the  yard  is  finish¬ 
ed,  a  barrel  of  water- 
lime  may  be  procured, 
and  a  thin  coating  of 
cement  brushed  all  over, 
which  will  make  it  wa¬ 
ter-tight.  All  liquid  ma¬ 
nure  may  then  be  saved, 
and  this  item  alone  will 
soon  pay  the  expense  in¬ 
curred.  With  a  yard  thus 
paved,  and  well  littered 
in  the  center,  everything 
can  be  kept  clean  and 
comfortable.  There  will 
be  no  mud  in  winter,  no 
danger  of  cows  slipping 
and  injuring  themselves, 
for  the  surface  is  rough, 
and  gives  a  good  hold  for 
the  feet.  Hogs  can  not 
root  it  up  when  turned 
out  in  the  yard,  and  a 
general  improvement  will 
be  experienced  in  every¬ 
thing  appertaining  to  the  barn  and  barn-yard. 


Fig.  2.— POUNDER. 


A  Piece  of  Copper  Wire. 


Something  to  mend  with — that  is  the  great 
need  of  us  all,  especially  of  those  who  live  in 
the  country,  and  whose  traps  are  sometimes 
“rattle-traps,”  and  have  a  way  of  breaking 


Fig.  1.— COIL  OP  COPPER  WIRE. 

at  inconvenient  times.  An  old  officer  of  the 
Coast  Survey,  who  had  spent  thirty  years  in 
field  service,  once  told  us  that  he  never  went 
from  camp  in  the  morning  without  having  a 
spool  of  copper  wire  in  his  wagon,  and  that,  as 
a  consequence,  he  never  had  a  breakdown  that 
he  could  not  repair  on  the  road,  or  in  the  woods, 
or  wherever  he  might  be.  Harness,  wagons, 
tools,  everything  almost  that  is  subject  to 
breakage,  may  be  stoutly  mended  with  copper 
wire,  which  is  flexible  and  tough. 

The  best  size  for  such  use  as  we  are  now 
considering  is  the  size  of  a  rather  large  knitting- 
needle,  of  which  a  piece  two  yards  long  may  be 
coiled  lip  to  about  the  size  of  a  watch  (fig.  1),  so 
as  to  be  carried  in  the  pocket — the  end  being 
wound  around  the  coil,  to  keep  it  in  place.  This 
will,  then,  always  be  at  hand  ready  to  mend  a 
broken  tool. 

A  longer  piece  of  the  same  wire,  tightly 
wound  on  a  spool  or  on  a  stick,  may  be  always 
kept  in  the  wagon  to  repair  any  damage  to  it  or 
to  the  harness.  Such  a  spool  as  carpenters  use 
for  a  chalk-lino  will  carry  enough  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  If  the  tongue  of  a  buckle  breaks,  its 
place  may  be  supplied  as  shown  in  fig.  2.  We 
recently  broke  the  spring  of  a  carriage  when 
far  from  home,  and  soon  mended  it,  so  that  it 
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was  used  safely  until  there  was  an  opportunity 
to  have  it  repaired,  more  than  a  week  later. 


make  the  wire  slip  tightly  around  it  (fig.  5),  will 
remove  all  kinks,  and  leave  the  wire  smooth 
and  straight.  By  the  same 
process,  a  wire  that  has  been 
once  used  can  be  again  made 
smooth,  to  be  wound  on  the 
spool  for  future  use. 


Fig.  2. — MENDING  A  BUCKLE. 

The  break  in  the  spring  is  shown  in  fig.  3,  and 
the  repairing  in  fig.  4. 

We  have  sometimes  while  plowing  mended  a 
broken  trace-cliain  in  two  minutes’  time,  saving 
a  two  hours’  trip  to  the  blacksmith  to  have  an 
S-hook  put  in;  and  a  broken  whiffletree  has 
been  so  bound  as  to  be  made  strong  enough  for 
a  season’s  work  without  leaving  the  field.  In 
'short,  there  is  hardly  anything  that  can  be 
mended  with  a  string  or  a  rope  that  can  not  be 
much  better  done  with  copper  wire;  and  no 
farmer  who  has  once  learned  its  utility  would 
willingly  be  without  it. 

If  the  supply  is  kept  on  a  stick  or  a  spool,  it 
should  be  wound  on  so  evenly  and  tightly  that 
it  will  lie  perfectly  solid,  and  allow  a  good  strain 
to  be  given  as  it  is  wound  around  a  broken 
spade-handle,  or  anything  else  that  is  to  be 
mended.  For  this  reason,  the  wire,  as  it  comes 


Fig.  3. — THE  BROKEN  SPRING. 

from  the  store,  should  be  fastened  by  an  end  to  a 
nail  in  the  fence,  or  otherwise,  so  that  it.  can  be 


Fig.  4. — THE  SPRING  MENDED. 

drawn  taut.  One  turn  of  the  wire  near  the 
fence  should  then  be  taken  around  a  hammer 


Fig.  5.— STRAIGHTENING  THE  WIRE. 

handle,  or  other  smooth  piece  of  hard  wood, 
which  being  drawn  back  in  such  a  way  as  to 


Preserving  Roots.  —  As 
roots  are  a  very  bulky  crop, 
and  require  much  room  to 
store  them  in  cellars,  in  fact 
much  more  than  many  barns 
have  capacity  for,  it  is  often  more  convenient 
to  store  most  of  them  in  the  field.  We  are  of 
opinion  that  they  keep 
better  thus  stored — com¬ 
ing  out  much  juicier  and 
sweeter  at  the  eud  of  the 
winter.  A  very  con¬ 
venient  and  rapid  mode  of 
pitting  them  is  to  take  the 
plow  and  open  out  a  row 
of  hollows  through  the 
field,  twenty  feet  long  and 
six  feet  wide,  leaving 
spaces  of  six  feet  between 
the  ends  of  each,  finishing 
them  with  the  shovel  until 
the  pits  are  a  foot  deep. 

Draw  the  turnips,  and  pile 
them  up  as  high  as  they 
will  stay 
without  roll¬ 
ing  dowu.  Then,  with  the  plow, 
turn  furrows  on  to  the  heaps,  and 
keep  plowing  earth  towards  them 
until  there  is  sufficient  to  cover 
them  a  foot  and  a  half  in  depth. 
As  the  pits  are  in  a  row,  this  is 
rapidly  and  easily  done  by  passing 
down  one  side  and  lip  the  other. 
The  roots  are  then  in  heaps  of 
about  200  bushels  each,  which  can  be  taken 
successively  as  they  are  wanted  for  feeding.  In 
storing  roots  in  this  manner,  they 
will  be  sometimes  found  touched 
with  frost  at  the  north  end  of  the 
pits,  unless  some  coarse  litter  is 
thrown  over  them  there  as  a  pro¬ 
tection.  This  should  be  done  if 
possible,  but  otherwise  no  protec¬ 
tion  is  necessary.  If  this  plan  is 
followed  in  storing  roots,  no  great 
expense  is  nec¬ 
essarily  incur¬ 
red  iu  providing  cellar  room. 

A  cellar  that  will  hold  one 
pit  at  a  time  conveniently  is 
all  that  is  necessary,  as  that 
amount  can  be  drawn  in  at 
any  time  without  trouble. 

Carts  are  much  handier  than 
wagons  for  such  work  as 
hauling  roots — the  unloading 
is  the  work  of  but  a  moment. 

Bone  Mills. 

Increased  attention  is  be¬ 
ing  given  to  the  use  of  bones 
for  manure.  It  is  quite  im¬ 
perative  on  farmers  to  re¬ 
store  them  to  the  soil  whence 
they  have  been  taken  if  they 
would  keep  up  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  their  farms.  The  great  difficulty  in  the 
way  is  the  high  price  of  the  bone  when  reduced 
to  a  proper  state  for  manure.  Bones  can  be  got 


in  quantities  for  $20  a  ton,  but  ground  bone  is 
worth  something  like  twice  that  sum.  We  are 
often  asked  if  there  is  a  machine  for  crushing 
bones  that  can  be  got  at  a  reasonable  price,  and 
can  be  relied  upon  as  efficient.  Several  bone 
mills  are  advertised,  but  we  have  not  seen  them 
in  operation,  and  can  not  say  how  well  they 
work.  We  give  a  drawing  of  a  stamping 
machine,  which  we  think  might  be  put  up  for 
the  purpose  of  crushing  bones  for  tlieir  custom¬ 
ers  by  some  of  the  country  millers  who  stamp 
and  grind  plaster.  The  bones  might  be  after¬ 
wards  ground  in  a  pair  of  burr-stones  used  for 
plaster  or  feed.  This  mill  might  lie  put  together 
for  a  comparatively  small  sum  by  any  rnill- 


STAMPING-MILL  EOR  BONES. 

wrighf,  as  it  is  wholly  of  wood  excepting  the 
stamp-beads  and  stamping  block,  which  are 
cast  iron.  Mills  of  this  kind  can  be  run  by 
five  horse-power.  Such  a  business  as  this,  in¬ 
teresting  as  it  does  a  whole  community,  could 
be  well  undertaken  by  a  co-operative  company 
of  farmers,  or  an  agricultural  society,  who  could 
doubtless  rent  the  power  of  almost  any  country 
miller  who  has  water-power.  There  is  no  patent 
on  the  stamp-mill.  It  has  been  in  use  for  many 
years  for  breaking  stone  and  the  hardest  kind  of 
ore,  both  of  iron  and  copper, and  has  done  its  work 
well.  We  do  net  sec,  therefore,  why  it  should 
uot  crush  bones  of  the  toughest  kind  perfectly. 

An  Ice-House  with  a  Cool-Room. 


We  are  requested  to  give  plans  of  an  ice¬ 
house  which  shall  include  an  apartment  in 


ELEVATION  OE  ICE-HOUSE. 

which  meat  or  milk  may  be  kept  cool.  One 
very  important  item  in  putting  up  such  a  build¬ 
ing  is  the  location.  This  should  be  dry,  and  if 
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possible  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  into  Minch  a  part 
of  the  house  may  be  built.  This  will  enable 
the  unloading  of  the  ice  to  be  much  more  easily 
accomplished,  as  the  door  may  be  made  in  the 
back  of  the  building,  and  the  sled  or  wagon 
drawn  close  up  to  it.  The  blocks  of  ice  will 
not  then  need  to  be  lifted  in  piling  them  up.  A 
drain  should  be  made  to  carry  off  all  water 


Fig.  2  — SHELVES  IN  MILK-LOOM. 


from  the  melted  ice.  A  piece  of  lead  pipe,  bent 
in  the  shape  represented  at  a,  fig.  3,  should  be 
made  to  carry  off  the  water;  any  current  of  air 
would  thus  be  prevented  from  entering  at  the 
bottom,  which  would  be  fatal  to  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the* ice.  The  size  of  the  ice-room 
should  not  be  less  than  ten  feet  inside.  The 
walls  are  double.  They  may  be  of  common 
boards,  battened  over  the  cracks,  and  a  space 
of  ten  inches  should  be  left  between  them. 
This  space  may  be  filled  with  any  light,  dry, 
porous  material.  Sawdust,  tan-bark,  swamp- 
moss,  chaff,  or  charcoal-dust  would  either  of 
them  be  excellent  material  for  this  pu  pose. 
The  filling  should  be  carried  up  to  the  eaves. 
The  roof  need  not  be  double,  but  it  should  be 
tight,  and  ventilators  should  be  made  just  below 
the  eaves  and  out  of  the  roof,  to  allow  a  free 
current  of  air  through  the  top  of  the  house. 
The  doorway  leading  to  the  millc-r®om  needs 
no  door,  but  short  boards  put  across  as  the  ice 
is  built  up,  which  may  be  taken  away  again  as 


Fig.  3. — PLAN  OP  ICE-HOUSE  AND  MILK-KOOM. 


the  pile  is  decreased  by  use.  The  ice  should  be 
cut  in  blocks  nearly  of  a  size,  and  packed  away 
as  closely  as  possible,  filling  up  all  crevices 
with  small  pieces.  Choose  cold  weather  for 
this  business,  and  open  the  house  so  that  it,  may 
be  thoroughly  reduced  in  temperature.  Pack' 


around  the  ice  a  foot  of  sawdust  or  tan-bark, 
well  trodden  down,  and  put  two  feet  in  depth 
on  the  top  of  it.  The  dotted  space  in  fig.  3 
shows  the  sawdust.  The  milk  or  meat  room 
is  seen  at  the  front  of  the  plan,  with  ranges  of 
shelves  on  each  side,  and  windows  at  each  side 
for  ventilation.  They  may  be  closed  with  wire- 
gauze  double  windows,  to  exclude  the  heat  in 
summer,  and  shutters.  The  shelves  are  built 
on  central  posts  which  pass  through  them,  and 
on  which  cross-pieces  are  fixed  (resting  in  slots 
cut  in  the  post)  to  sustain  the  shelves.  The 
posts  rest  on  small  iron  pins,  which  fit  into  a 
hole  in  a  flat  stone  or  brick  in  the  floor,  and 
are  fastened  to  the  ceiling  above.  The  shelves 
should  be  placed  so  far  from  the  walls  that  mice 
can  not  leap  on  to  them,  and  as  they  can  not 
climb  up  from  the  posts,  the  milk,  meat,  etc.,  on 
the  shelves  are  preserved  from  them.  Fig.  2 
shows  the  construction  of  these  shelves,  and 
fig.  1  the  whole  building,  which  is  all  the  better 
for  being  shaded  by  a  few  trees.  A  coat  of 
whitewash  over  the  whole,  including  roof,  would 
keep  the  interior  much  cooler,  as  the  heat  would 
be  reflected  and  not  absorbed. 


Shelter  for  Stock. 


We  should  provide  comfortable  shelter  for 
stock,  not  only  from  motives  of  humanity,  but 
also  because  it  affects  in  a  large  measure  the 
profits  of  keeping  and  feeding  them.  Every 
inch  of  snow  melted  on  the  back  of  a  cow  or  an 
ox  will  tell  on  the  profits  of  that  animal  next 


of  turnips  against  886  pounds  eaten  by  the  other 
lot.  The  gain  in  weight  was  23  pounds  per 
head  in  the  first  lot  and  28  pounds  per  head  in 
the  second.  The  profit  can  be  figured  out  by 
any  man  who  knows  what  turnips  and  mutton 
are  worth.  Had  not  the  feeding  been  abundant, 
some  of  the  exposed  sheep  would  have  died. 
And  yet  sheep  will  stand  more  exposure  than 
calves  or  heifers,  or  even  full-grown  cattle.  Not¬ 
withstanding  all  this,  every  winter’s  day  one 
may  see  young  calves  humped  up  and  stiffened 
with  cold,  shaking  in  the  keen  breeze,  and  their 
owners  knowing  at  the  same  time  that  a  year’s 
growth  is  thus  frozen  out  of  them.  This  comes 
of  not  figuring  up  profit  and  loss. 

Sheep-Hurdles. 


Light,  cheap,  easily  made,  and  easily  erected 
hurdles  are  a  necessity  where  sheep  are  kept. 
The  hurdle  figured  on  this  page  is  made  of  small 
round  poles  from  two  to  three  inches  thick;  the 
cross-bars  are  of  smaller  poles,  split,  and  may 
be  either  nailed  on  to  the  upright  posts,  or  the 
ends  trimmed  and  inserted  into  holes  bored  in 
the  posts  to  receive  them.  They  should  be  nailed 
to  the  middle  post,  and  the  ends  should  be 
secured  by  nails.  A  wooden  mallet  is  used  to 
drive  them  into  the  ground,  when  they  are  re¬ 
quired  to  pen  sheep  feeding  on  turnips,  or 
where  the  ground  is  soft  or  mellow  enough. 
Where  the  soil  is  too  hard  to  drive  them,  a 
light  iron  bar  is  used  to  make  the  holes,  into 
which  the  sharpened  points  are  driven  with  the 


season.  There  will  be  so 
much  the  less  butter  and  so 
much  less  beef  for  the  owner 
to  sell.  So  much  more  risk, 
too,  of  losing  his  animals 
altogether,  when,  having- 
passed  through  the  snoivs 
and  sleets  of  a  hundred 
wintry  nights,  they  come 
weakened  and  worn-out  to 
gasp  under  the  first  hot  suns 
of  the  spring.  Thus  it  is  we 
hear  of  this  farmer  having  a 
cow  “lifting,”  or  that  one 
having  an  ox  that  requires 
the  help  of  three  or  four 
neighbors  to  get  him  on  his 
legs.  And  what  showing 
would  the  cost  of  feed  of 
these  animals  make  on 
the  account-book,  if  such  a  farmer  keeps 

one!  He  would  find  that  a  large  portion 

of  his  feed  had  become  dissipated  in  the 
frozen  air  of  the  north  wind's ;  that  a  good 
portion  of  hay  or  corn  had  gone  to  melt  ice  and 
snow  and  evaporate  cold  rain-water,  and  that 
what  was  left  after  these  things  had  been  done, 
had  barely  sufficed  to  keep  life  in  his  beasts. 
For  in  this  case  philosophy,  or  science,  or  book- 
knowledge,  call  it  what  you  will,  is  thoroughly 
corroborated  by  practice.  If  two  beasts  are  fed 
alike,  except  that  one  is  kept  well  stabled  and 
the  other  out  of  doors  exposed  to  the  cold,  the 
one  thus  exposed  will  consume  just  double  the 
amount  that  the  other  will,  and  will  be  in  -worse 
condition  besides.  Every  man  who  keeps  a 
cow'  knows  this  to  some  extent,  though  he  may 
not  know  the  exact  figures.  Here  we  give  them — 
they  are  the  result  of  a  careful  experiment 
made  by  a  trust-worthy' feeder,  viz. :  Two  lots  of 
sheep  (of  five  each)  were  selected,  of  equal 
weights  and  conditions.  One  lot  was  kept  out 
of  doors  and  unsheltered,  the  other  kept  in  a 
I  close  pen.  The  lot  unsheltered  ate  1,912  pounds 


SHEEI'-nUltDLE. 

mallet.  The  winter  is  the  proper  season  in 
which  to  procure  the  materials  for  such  things 
as  these,  and  put  them  together,  ready  for  use 
when  needed.  Fifty  hurdles,  ten  feet  long,  will 
inclose  a  quarter  of  an  acre ;  sixty  will  inclose 
half  an  acre,  if  placed  correctly. 


Oats  with  Wheat. 


We  occasionally  see  the  practice  of  sowing 
oats  with  fall  wheat  recommended.  It  is  claimed 
by  those  W'ho  practice  and  defend  this  plan  that 
the  oats  shield  the  young  wheat  plants  and  pro¬ 
tect  them  from  the  effects  of  frosts;  that,  dying 
down  after  the  first  heavy  frost,  they  form  a 
sort  of  mulch,  which  not  only  affords  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  wheat  during  the  winter,  but  nutri¬ 
ment  afterwards,  when  they  rot  in  the  spring. 
We  do  not  consider  this  reasoning  sound,  and 
the  custom  we  think  one  not  to  be  commended. 
If  a  mulch  is  required— -and  nothing  can  be  more 
desirable  under  certain  circumstances  —  let  a 
mulch  be  given  that  will  not  rob  the  wheat 
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plants  of  greatly  needed  nourishment.  Every 
blade  of  oats  growing  in  a  crop  of  fall  wheat  is 
a  weed  which  exhausts  the  soil  and  smothers 
out  the  crop.  The  apparent  gain  (if  any)  is 
only  secured  by  a  fatal  weakening  of  the  wheat. 
A  weak  stand  will  inevitably  suffer  by  winter- 
killing,  when  a  vigorous  one  would  survive  per¬ 
fectly.  Thus  the  practice  brings  about  the 
very  conditions  it  is  intended  to  prevent.  We 
strive  to  clean  our  soil,  and  enrich  it  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  a  crop,  and  then  undo  our  work  or  de¬ 
stroy  its  effect  by  crowding  that  crop  with  rank¬ 
growing  weeds.  For  oats  grow  much  ranker 
than  wheat,  and  the  crowding  and  smothering 
effect  is  in  fact  a  greater  injury  than  the  ab¬ 
straction  of  nutriment  from  the  soil.  A  few 
tons  of  straw  or  swamp  hay  scattered  over  the 
field  would  be  a  mulch  without  doubt.  But  we 
do  not  care  to  mulch  our  wheat.  We  would 
prepare  the  ground  well,  sow  early  in  drills,  let 
the  drills  run  across  the  line  of  prevalent  severe 
winds,  which  will  prevent  exposure  by  drifting 
of  soil  from  the  roots,  and  let  the  crop  have 
the  advantage  of  all  the  light  and  air  possible 
without  covering  it  with  any  mulch.  If  a  mulch 
is  used,  let  it  be  when  danger  is  apprehended 
from  severe  weather  on  bare  ground  in  the  win¬ 
ter,  and  when  the  wheat  is  dormant.  But  not 
when  it  needs  all  the  strength  it  can  gather 
from  manure,  air,  and  light  to  prepare  its  forces 
to  resist  the  severity  of  winter1. 


Fall  Plowing  of  Corn-Stubble. 


Tb.ere  are  more  good  reasons  than  one,  why 
a  corn-stubble  should  be  turned  over  before 
winter.  Having  been  in  grass  the  previous  year, 
there  was  a  sod  turned  down  in  the  spring. 
That  sod  is  very  unevenly  mixed  in  the  soil.  If 
it  was  a  good  heavy  clover  sod,  with  strong  roots, 
there  will  be  a  large  amount  of  vegetable  matter 
still  left  in  the  soil  that  wras  unappropriated  by 
the  corn  crop.  This  should  now  be  thoroughly 
mixed  up  by  a  fall  plowing,  that  whatever  solu¬ 
ble  matter  remains  may  be  absorbed  with  more 
facility  by  the  soil ;  besides,  the  intimate  mix¬ 
ture  will  render  the  soil  more  open  and  amena¬ 
ble  to  the  influences  of  frost,  air,  and  moisture. 
Then  the  refuse  of  the  corn  crop,  the  large 
amount  of  stalks  and  roots  turned  under  now, 
while  they  still  contain  some  portion  of  sap, 
that  will  cause  them  to  rot  when  buried  in  the 
moist  soil,  will  add  considerably  to  the  store  of 
nutriment -for  the  following  crop  of  either  oats 
or  barley.  Left  standing  exposed  during  a  whole 
winter,  corn-stubs  become  dried  up  and  diffi¬ 
cult  to  rot,  and  are  found,  after  a  plowing  and 
harrowing,  scattered  over  the  surface  in  an  un¬ 
comfortable  manner.  This  may  be  prevented 
by  fall  plowing,  and  a  benefit  snatched  from 
what  would  be  otherwise  a  nuisance.  Then  one 
more  but  chief  advantage  is  the  forwarding  of 
the  spring  work,  enabling  the  spring  sowing  to 
be  done  in  good  season,  that  the  corn-ground 

-ffi&v  be  attar-wi  i_  .  it  is  not  your  forc- 
m  time. 

handed  farmer  who  gets  bad  crops  because  of 
bad  seasons,  late  springs,  and  late  plantings,  but 
he  who  is  always  driven  by  his  work,  and  has 
always  two  things  waiting  to  be  done,  and  he 
knows  not  which  to  do  first.  Such  a  farmer  is 
always  in  a  quandary,  works  hardest,  and  has 
most  trouble,  most  anxiety,  most  losses,  and, 
alas!  smallest  crops  and  least  profit. 

- o-< - — asstcn  - 

Topping  and  Tailing  Turnips.  —  With 
proper  care,  a  large  amount  of  extra  feed  can 
be  gathered  in  the  process  of  taking  up  turnips 


or  mangels.  As  soon  as  the  time  has  arrived 
for  taking  up  the  roots,  a  man  provided  with  a 
sharp,  heavy  hoe  walks  along  the  rows  and 
strikes  off  the  tops.  These  are  gathered  up, 
and  carried  either  to  the  barn  or  feeding  sheds, 
or  to  the  fields,  where  they  will  supply  sheep 
or  horned  stock  with  a  large  amount  of  addi¬ 
tional  feed.  A  plow  is  then  run  along  the  rows 
by  a  steady  hand,  which  removes  the  soil  from 
one  side  of  the  roots.  They  can  now  be  gath¬ 
ered  and  thrown  into  heaps  with  a  pronged 
hoe.  The  lioe  should  be  struck  into  the  earth 
just  beneath  or  on  one  side  of  the  root,  and  a 
sharp  jerk  will  throw  it  to  the  heap.  If  it  is 
desired  to  tail  the  turnips,  the  sharp  hoe  should 
be  used  to  cut  them  from  the  tap  and  fibrous 
roots ;  and,  at  the  same  stroke,  as  the  hoc  is  with¬ 
drawn,  the  turnip  is  thrown  out  and  jerked  on 
to  the  heap.  This  process,  however,  leaves  in 
the  ground  a  large  amount  of  feeding  material, 
and  though,  the  turnips  require  less  room  to 
store  them  when  neatly  trimmed,  we  do  not 
think  the  gain  adequate  to  the  price  paid  for  it. 
As  they  may  be  stored  in  the  field,  room  is  not 
so  much  an  object  as  amount  of  feed  secured. 

- mm  4 —  «a  O  »  <s»»  -  ■ 

Making1  a  Fish-Pond. 

F.  I.  N.  writes  that  “  he  has  good  facilities 
for  making  fish-ponds,  with  abundant  springs 
and  swamp  or  waste  land,  and  that  many 
farmers  in  his  vicinity  are  in  like  condition.” 

There  is  no  difficulty'1  whatever  in  his  having 
fish-ponds,  well  stocked,  in  a  few  years,  if  lie 
will  make  the  ponds  and  put  in  the  fish.  It  is 
not  expensive  to  make  a  pond,  wherever  there 
is  a  permanent  brook  flowing  through  a  hollow 
or  swamp.  Of  course,  the  size  of  the  pond  will 
depend  somewhat  upon  the  lay  of  the  land  and 
the  quantity  of  water  in  the  stream.  Sometimes 
fifty  dollars  spent  on  a  dam  will  flow  fifty 
acres  or  more.  Often  the  ponds  are  already 
made  for  reservoirs  or  milling  purposes,  and 
are  just  as  good  for  raising  fish  as  if  they  were 
constructed  expressly  for  that  purpose.  If  a 
brook  is  already  stocked  with  trout,  they  will 
multiply  much  faster  with  the  aid  of  a  pond. 
Nothing  need  be  done  but  to  stop  fishing  in  the 
brook,  and  let  the  trout  multiply  for  three  or 
four  years.  They  will  increase  faster  if  you 
supplement  natural  by  artificial  breeding.  Ten 
thousand  young  fry  put  into  the  brook  every 
spring,  will  help  the  stock  very  much.  You 
can  raise  the  fry  yourself,  or  buy  them,  as  suits 
your  means  and  convenience.  It  is  merely  a 
question  of  dollars  and  cents.  In  brooks  and 
ponds,  stocked  with  other  fish  than  trout,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  the  Black 
Bass  ( Grystes  nigricans)  for  all  northern  waters. 
This  fish  has  been  thoroughly  tested,  in  many 
experiments,  for  over  twenty  years,  and  is  ad¬ 
mitted  by  all  sportsmen  to  be  unsurpassed  as 
a  game-fish.  It  is  many  times  more  prolific 
than  the  trout,  and  will  make  fine  fishing  in  less 
than  half  the  time,  Jt  graws  muoU  store 

rapid]}',  and  in  three  years  from  the  egg  you 
get  one  and  two  pound  fish.  In  old  ponds, 
where  feed  is  abundant,  they  are  frequently 
taken  weighing  from  four  to  six  pounds.  They 
will  hold  their  own  amid  the  most  destructive 
fresh-water  fishes.  Many  claim  that  the  flesh 
is  quite  as  good  as  that  of  the  trout  and  salmon. 
All  we  claim  for  it  is,  that  it  is  an  excellent 
table  fish,  good  enough  for  anybody.  In  any 
well-stocked  water  it  requires  no  feeding.  The 
owner  has  only  to  putin  his  adult  Black  Bass, 
and  they  will  take  care  of  themselves,  and  make 
money  for  him  while  lie  sleeps.  Scores  of  ponds 


in  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States  have  been 
stocked  with  this  fish,  and  we  have  yet  to  hear 
of  any  dissatisfaction.  We  know  of  one  forty- 
acre  pond,  stocked  two  years  ago,  that  is  now 
valued  at  $10,000,  and  it  will  probably  pay  the 
interest  on  that  sum  as  long  as  fish  run. 

—  ■■na-'O-tc—1 - »  ^ 

Couch  or  Q,uack  Grass,  and  a  Properly 
Managed  Summer-Fallow. 


A  correspondent  desires  us  to  give  our  views 
on  the  best  methods  of  destroying  Couch  grass, 
and  also  on  what  a  properly  managed  summer- 
fallow  should  be.  First,  as  to  the  Couch  grass. 
We  know  of  no  way  of  destroying  this  but 
plowing,  harrowing,  and  bringing  the  roots  to 
the  surface,  and  gathering  them  up  and  burning 
them.  They  are  then  effectually  disposed  of. 
Let  this  be  done  persistently  and  thoroughly, 
and  the  pest  will  be  got  rid  of.  If  a  common 
harrow  does  not  bring  the  roots  to  the  surface, 
make  some  teeth  slightly  curved  forwards  at 
the  bottom,  and  use  them  in  the  harrow,  and 
all  the  roots  will  be  torn  up  in  time.  Second, 
our  ideas  of  a  properly  managed  fallow  are 
that  it  should  consist  of  plowing,  harrowing, 
rolling  (if  necessary),  picking  up  and  destroying 
weeds  that  can  not  be  killed  by  any  other 
means,  and  by  the  use  of  all  the  devices  known 
to  agriculture  to  reduce  the  soil  to  a  proper 
tilth  and  destroy  all  weeds.  If  these  two  things 
are  done  by  any  means— and  whatever  they 
may  be  we  do  not  care,  so  that  the  ends  are  ac¬ 
complished — we  should  then  say  that  we  had  a 
properly  managed  summer- fallow.  But  a  fallow 
that  presents  a  green  surface  is  not  properly 
managed,  nor  is  one  in  which  roots  that  are 
tenacious  of  life  are  permitted  to  lie  on  the  sur¬ 
face  in  the  vain  hope  that  the  heat  of  the  sun 
will  kill  them,  but  which  revive  and  sprout 
with  the  first  shower.  Work  on  a  summer-fal¬ 
low  must  be  constant  and  judicious  to  be  effec¬ 
tual.  On  page  341,  vol.  24,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  is  a  drawing  of  a  couch-grass  rake,  well 
adapted  to  tear  up  the  roots,  bring  them  to  the 
surface,  and  gather  them  in  rows. 

- -  <  »»»»—.  i  — - 

Making  Cut  Shingles. 


Producing  shingles  by  hand  is  a  now  nearly 
unused  method,  for  the  shingle-machine  has 
been  found  to  shape  them  much  better,  and. 
more  cheaply.  In  some  parts  of  the  country, 
far  from  steam-mills  and  pine  timber,  cut 
shingles  are  still  manufactured. 

The  work  from  which  these  sketches  were 
taken  was  being  carried  on  at  Guyandotte,  a 
town  iii  West  Virginia,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Guyandotte  River  with  the  Ohio,  where  some 
primitive  ways  of  doing  things  are  still  in  vogue. 

To  commence  at  the  beginning,  we  should  go 
up  the  river  to  where  the  gigantic  Tulip-Poplars 
grow,  see  them  cut  down  and  trimmed,  diyegted 

’  •-  KnvL  «,„/!  l.  .  . 

of  then  nauled  to  some  low-lying1, 

convenient  spot  near  the  river,  where  the  rafts¬ 
men  can  take  advantage  of  the  spring  floods  to 
float  them  on  that  beautiful,  hurrying  stream 
down  towards  its  mouth,  near  which  point  our 
shingle-makers  happen  to  be  located  for  a  season. 
But  few  of  the  many  noble  trunks,  rafted  every 
year  from  their  mountain  fastnesses,  are  detain¬ 
ed  by  the  shingle-makers.  Only  the  shorter  ones, 
unfit  for  other  uses,  are  doomed  to  become  roof¬ 
ing  material  in  their  hands,  they  have  first  to  be 
hauled  up  the  steep  bank  by  an  ordinary  horse- 
windlass,  and  so  wound  up  to  the  level,  as  we 
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see  in  fig.  1,  -when  it  is  rolled  off  the  little  car 
to  make  room  for  another  load.  The  logs  are 
next  sawed  into  lengths,  as  seen  in  fig.  2,  ahorse 
being  the  motive  power  again.  These  lengths 
are  about  twenty  inches,  and  have  to  be  split 


the  soaking  trough  (fig.  4),  which  is  filled  with 
water,  kept  as  hot  as  possible  by  a  fire  under¬ 
neath,  and  arc  thus  fitted  for  the  cutting  opera¬ 
tion.  This  is  performed  by  a  machine  some¬ 
what  on  the  principle  of  the  guillotine,  mas- 


remainder  of  the  block  under  the  knife,  now 
raised  again,  and  the  motion  is  repeated  until  it 
is  entirely  cut  up.  Two  men,  accustomed  to 
the  work,  go  on  very  rapidly,  and  are  able  to 
keep  a  couple  of  boys  busy  in  bunching,  or 


-HAULING  UP  SHINGLE-LOGS. 


•SAWING  LOGS  INTO  LENGTHS. 


into  sections  before  they  can  be  steamed  or 
boiled,  as  they  must  be,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
splitting  under  the  knife  while  being  finally  cut 
in  shingle  shape,  thin  at  one  end.  Instead  of 


much  as  it  has  a  descending  knife,  under  which 
the  block  is  thrust,  as  far  as  the  guides  will 
allow.  The  knife  does  not  fall  by  a  weight, 
however,  but  is  drawn  down  by  lever  power 


packing  in  bundles  (fig.  6),  such  as  the  ordinary 
sawn  shingles  are  put  up  in.  Each  bundle  is 
intended  to  contain  two  hundred  and  fifty,  fast¬ 
ened  together  by  cross-bars  with  a  stick  running 


Fig.  3.— SPLITTING  THE  LOGS. 


the  ordinary  iron  wedges  used  by  rail-makers, 
two  ax-heads  (see  fig.  3),  driven  in  with  a 
heavy  wooden  maul,  are  preferred,  because,  the 
blades  being  wider,  they  arc  less  liable  to  split 


(fig.  5),  one  man  being  required  to  hold  the 
wood  to  the  knife,  and  another  to  bear  down 
on  the  lever  when  it  is  in  position.  The  cut  is 
instantaneous,  and  as  the  shingle  is  severed  from 


Fig.  4.— STEAMING  THE  BLOCKS. 

through  them,  and  prevented  from  slipping  out 
by  pins  through  the  ends. 

These  poplar  hand-made  or  cut  shingles  are 
not  so  large  or  so  even  as  sawed  pine  shingles. 


Fig,  5.— CUTTING  THE  SHINGLES. 


Fig.  6.— PACKING  THE  SHINGLES. 


the  wood  out  of  line  and  waste  the  material. 
When  a  number  of  logs  have  thus  been  re¬ 
duced  to  chunks  of  an  average  width  of  ten 
inches  at  the  broadest  point,  they  are  put  into 


the  block,  the  workman  lifts  it  from  the  frame 
with  his  right  hand  and  tosses  it  on  the  heap  at 
his  right  or  left,  as  it  proves  sound  and  of  the 
lull  size  or  not,  when  he  instantly  replaces  the 


nor  do  they  command  so  good  a  price,  and  al¬ 
though  they  serve  every  purpose  for  which  they 
are  intended,  are  not  likely  to  remain  in  use- 
much  longer,  even  in  the  South. 
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The  Virginian  Agave. 

Almost  every  one  lias  either  seen  or  read  of 
the  famous  Oentury-plant,  or  Agave  Americana 
of  tropical  America.  This  grows  to  a  gigantic 


ive  do  many  others,  by  experience,  and  next 
spring  w7e  shall  know  all  about  it.  The  engrav¬ 
ing  gives  a  portion  of  the  flower  spike,  about 
half  the  natural  size,  and  a  very  much  reduced 
drawing  of  the  whole  plant,  to  show  its  habit. 


Plants  for  a  Small  Greenhouse. 

BY  JAMES  HOGG. 

[The  articles  in  August  and  September  upon 
building  and  heating  a  small  greenhouse  have 


size,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  length  of  time  it 
requires  in  cultivation  at  the  North  to  accumu¬ 
late  sufficient  energy  to  make  its  first  and  only 
bloom.  The  majority  of  those  who  have  seen 
or  read  about  this  floral  wonder  are  probably 
not  aware  that  we  have  w'ithin  our  own  tem¬ 
perate  limits  a  representative — an  humble  one, 
it  is  true — of  this  giant  Agave.  In  Virginia 
and  Southern  Illinois  we  have  the  Virginian 
Agave,  Agave  Virginica,  which  grows  far  south¬ 
ward  into  Florida  and  Texas.  A  friend  sent  us 
a  specimen,  which  bloomed  this  year,  and  en¬ 
abled  us  to  present  a  drawing  of  it.  It  makes 
a  low  tuft  of  thick  and  fleshy  leaves,  a  foot  or 
so  across.  The  leaves  are  often  furnished  with 
spiny  teeth  on  the  margins.  The  flower-stalk 
grows  with  great  rapidity,  and  reaches  the  bight 
of  five  or  six  feet.  Unlike  the  Century-plant,  it 
does  not  branch,  but  the  flowers  are  arranged 
in  a  simple  spike  around  the  summit  of  the 
stem,  and  keep  on  developing  for  some  weeks. 
The  flowers  (about  an  inch  long)  are  purplish 
without,  yellow  within,  and  somewhat  fragrant. 
Altogether,  it  is  a  plant  more  interesting  than 
showy,  being  a  representative  in  our  cold  cli¬ 
mates  of  a  genus  that  furnishes  some  of  the 
most  striking  features  of  tropical  scenery. 
Those  who  have  described  this  plant  fail  to 
state  if,  like  the  Century-plant,  it  exhausts  itself 
with  the  effort  of  flowering.  The  root  looks 
sound,  and  we  shall  have  to  learn  this  point,  as 


The  Partridge  Pea. 

Sometimes  we  give  representations  of  plants 
that  are  neither  useful  nor  ornamental,  but  of 
such  common  occurrence,  that  many  friends 
send  them  to  be  named.  By  publishing  an  en¬ 
graving  we  are  able  to  answer  a  large  number 
of  inquiries  at  once.  The  Partridge  Pea  is 
very  common  in  sandy  soil.  It  is  an  annual,  with 
a  spreading  stem  about  a  foot  high,  and  bearing 
pinnate  leaves  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  pairs  of 
small  leaflets.  The  foliage  is  very  delicate  in 
appearance,  and  is  somewhat  sensitive,  the 
leaves  closing  gradually  when  the  plant  is  dis¬ 
turbed  or  plucked.  The  flowers  are  in  small 
clusters,  bright  yellow,  and  showy.  The  petals 
have  often  a  purple  spot  at  the  base.  The 
flowers  are  succeeded  by  flat  pods  about  two 
inches  long.  The  botanical  name  of  the  plant 
is  Cassia  Chanuecrista.  It  belongs  to  the  Pea 
Family  ( Leguminosce ),  although  the  flowers  have 
not  the  peculiar  shape  that  characterizes  the 
members  of  the  family  that  we  are  the  most 
familiar  with.  The  genus  Cassia  is  a  large  one, 
and  many  of  the  tropical  species  are  grown  in 
greenhouses.  The  drug  known  as  Senna  is  the 
leaves  of  several  Eastern  species,  and  the  leaves 
of  a  tall-growing  native  species,  Cassia  Mari- 
landica ,  the  Wild  Senna,  are  used  for  a  similar 
purpose  by  some  physicians,  but  they  are 
very  much  less  active  than  the  imported  article. 


met  the  wants  of  a  number  of  readers,  who  now 
ask  for  a  selection  of  plants  with  which  to  stock 
the  house  after  it  is  built.  We  referred  the 
matter  to  Mr.  Hogg,  who  has  given  such  a  col¬ 
lection  as  he  should  procure  himself.  In  look¬ 
ing  over  the  list  we  find  things  that  some  may 
consider  old-fashioned,  but  they  are  not  the 
less  meritorious  on  that  account.  The  list 
allows. a  considerable  range  in  selection. — Ed.] 

In  making  a  selection  of  plants  for  a  green¬ 
house  which  will  be  mainly  in  charge  of  its 
owner,  and  not  under  the  care  of  a  professional 
gardener,  it  is  desirable  to  select  liard-wooded 
plants  chieffy,  as  they  are  the  easiest  cared 
for,  and  do  not  require  as  high  a  temperature 
to  grow  them  well  as  do  soft-wooded  plants ; 
yet  some  of  these  latter,  such  as  Pelargoniums, 
Cinerarias,  and  winter-blooming  bulbs,  and  suc¬ 
culent  plants,  as  Aloes  and  Cactuses,  are  almost 
indispensable  in  any  collection. 

It  is  a  common  fault  with  inexperienced  ama¬ 
teur  cultivators  to  purchase  any  plant  in  the 
nursery  collections  that  may  strike  their  fancy, 
without  any  inquiry  as  to  their  facilities  for 
or  any  reference  to  their  experience  or  skill  in 
cultivation.  This  leads  to  much  disappointment, 
and  at  times  to  disgust,  with  plant  culture.  In 
making  such  purchases,  strict  inquiry  should  be 
made  as  to  the  mode  of  cultivation,  and  whether 
the  necessary  attention  can  be  given  to  the 
plant,  and  if  one  is  satisfied  that  the  proper  cul> 


Virginia  agave.— (Agave  Virginica.) 


partridge  pea. — (Cassia  Chanuecrista.) 
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lure  can  not  be  given,  the  'plant  should  not  be 
purchased,  no  matter  how  beautiful  it  may  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  hands  of  a  skillful  gardener.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  this,  none  but  strictly  winter-blooming 
plants  should  be  grown  in  the  small  greenhouse 
of  an  amateur,  as  the  object  in  having  such  a 
luxury  is  not  to  make  the  greenhouse  a  store¬ 
house  for  summer-blooming  plants,  but  to  have 
a  continual  bloom  during  the  dreary  winter. 

Our  selections,  therefore,  will  have  especial 
reference  to  this  desideratum,  and  we  shall 
divide  them  into  separate  classes.  We  can 
only  briefly  name  the  most  suitable  genera  and 
species,  for  our  space  will  not  admit  of  an  ex¬ 
tended  notice  or  description  of  each. 

IIAKD-WOODED  PLANTS. 

Abutilon.  This  is  a  well-known  genus  of 
easily  grown  plants.  They  grow  rapidly,  but 
take  up  much  room  in  the  greenhouse,  and  on 
this  account  should  be  severely  pruned.  They 
require- plenty  of  light.  In  our  opinion,  they 
often  displace  plants  of  greater  beauty. 

Acacias  are  all  beautiful,  but  some  species 
grow  to  a  great  size.  A.  decurrens  and  A.  cul- 
triformis  are  two  of  the  best. 

Arclisia  crenulaia,  desirable  on  account  of  its 
bright,  glossy  foliage  and  brilliant  red  berries. 

Azaleas.  All  the  varieties  of  Chinese  Azaleas 
are  elegant,  but  owing  to  their  being  so 
numerous,  and  new  ones  being  brought  for¬ 
ward  every  year,  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  are 
the  best.  We  have  grown  the  following  vari¬ 
eties  with  much  satisfaction:  Admiration,  pure 
white,  striped,  and  flamed  AviJ.li  salmon  ;  Baron 
do  Vriere,  pale  rose,  spotted  and  shaded  with 
crimson,  and  edged  with  Avhite;  Beaute  del’Eu- 
rope,  white,  spotted,  and  striped  with  rose;  Cri¬ 
terion,  salmon  rose,  edged  Avitli  white;  Em¬ 
press  Eugenie,  bright  rose,  Avitli  black  spots 
on  the  upper  petals;  Fielder’s,  white,  pure 
white ;  Eulalie  Yon  Geest,  rose  color,  shading 
to  white  on  the  edges  of  the  petals,  with  car¬ 
mine  spots ;  Iveryana,  Avhite,  striped,  and  shaded 
Avitli  rose.;  Magniflora  de  Spae,  Avhite,  Avashed 
with  salmon,  bordered  with  Avhite,  and  with 
dark  spots ;  Narcissiflora,  double  white  ;  Yittata 
rosea  and  Vittata  Fortunei;  these  last  two  being 
early  winter-blooming  varieties. 

Burchellia  capensis — Beaufortia  decussata — 
Bouvardia  Iciantha ,  and  its  varieties. 

Camellias.  No  collection  is  complete  that 
does  not  include  several  varieties  of  this  superb 
plant.  Of  the  numerous  Ararieties  in  the  cata¬ 
logues  we  recommend  the  following  as  being 
perfect  in  form  and  free  bloomers,  opening  their 
flowers  easily,  which  many  varieties  do  not. 
The  Double  White ;  Candidissima,  Avhite,  bloom¬ 
ing  late  in  the  season ;  Fimbriata,  Avhite,  Avitli 
the  edges  of  the  petals  fringed ;  Bonomiana, 
white,  striped,  and  spotted  with  deep  red ;  Lady 
Hume’s  Blush,  blush  white ;  Imbricata,  deep 
yose,  Avitli  large  snlaslies  of  white  j  Bealii,  deep, 
rich  crimson;  Myrtifolia,  carmine,  shading  to 
pale  rose;  Saccoi  nova,  A'arying  in  color  from 
pale  rose  to  carmine,  and  sometimes  spotted 
with  white;  Teutonia,  produces  floAvers  all  red 
or  all  Avhite,  or  sometimes  half  Avhite  and  half 
red  on  the  same  plant;  Commensa,  or  Reine 
des  Fleurs,  vermilion  red,  sometimes  splashed 
Avitli  white;  Donklaarii,  is  a  single-flowered 
variety,  with  very  large  vase-shaped  floAvers  of 
a  deep  crimson  color,  spotted  Avitli  Avhite. 

Chorizema  varhlm — Coronilla  glauca—  Correa 
pulchella — C.  speciosa,  and  their  hybrids. 

Citrus,  or  Orange.  The  best  varieties  for 
ordinary  greenhouse  culture  are  the  Myrtle¬ 
leaved,  the  Bergamot,  and  the  Seville,  or  Bit¬ 
ter  Orange.  This  has  very  large  floAvers.  The 
Otaheite  is  a  very  pretty,  dwarf-growing  spe¬ 


cies.  Lemons,  Limes,  Citrons,  and  Shaddocks 
are  only  suitable  for  large  conservatories,  as 
they  take  up  a  great  deal  of  room.  The  three 
varieties  we  haAre  named  above,  are  moderate 
groAvers  and  free  bloomers. 

Daphne  odora — D.  Indica  rubra — D.  Fioniana 
and  D.  Cneorum — Draccena  ferrea  and  D.  indi¬ 
visa — Diosma  ericoides  and  I),  ciliaris — Eranthe- 
mum  pulchellum — Erica  Mediterranea — E.  arbo- 
rea  and  E.  persoluta — Eutaxia  myrtifolia. 

Fuchsia — F.  serratifolia — F.  corymbiflora  and 
F.  speciosa  are  free  winter-blooming  varieties; 
the  ordinary  varieties  do  not  bloom  until  April 
and  May — Genista  ramosus  and  G.  rhodaphne — 
Habrothamnus  elegans  and  II.  corymbosus — He- 
liotropium  Peruvianum,  and  its  varieties — Iloya 
carnosa — Jasminum  revolutum—J.  grandiflorum 
and  its  double-flowered  variety — Justicia  carnea 
— J.  speciosa  and  J.  nervosa— Kennedya  Marryat- 
tce — K.  coccinea — K.  rubicunda,  and  K.  bimacu- 
lata—Linum  Irigynum — Libonia  floribunda. 

Myrsiphyllum  asparagoides  and  Manclevillea 
suaveolens,  both  fine  climbers. 

Melaleuca  elegans  and  M.  speciosa — Meirosi- 
deros  floribunda  and  M.  semperflorens — Pittospo- 
rum  Tobira,  and  the  variety  Avitli  variegated 
leaves — Poly  gala  myrtifolia  and  P.  Dalmaisiana 
— Pimelia  decussata. 

Rhododendron  arboreum,  and  its  various  hy¬ 
brids.  Many  of  these  latter,  as  P.  Russellianum, 
are  of  much  dwarfer  habit  than  the  original  spe¬ 
cies.  A  number  of  neAV  species  from  the  Him¬ 
alayan  Mountains  have  been  introduced  of  late 
years;  many  of  these  arc  remarkable  for  then- 
large  foliage  and  floAvers ;  they  require  a  cool, 
moist  atmosphere.  Ii.  Falconeri ,  R  Gibsoni , 
R  niveum ,  and  R.  ciliatum  are  very  fine. 

Rondeletia  speciosa — Rliyncospermum  jasmin- 
oides,  a  beautiful  climber — Thea  viridis,  the  Tea 
plant — Viburnum  Tinus,  the  Laurustinus,  and 
Monthly  Roses. 

SOFT-AVOODED  PLANTS. 

Begonia  fuchsioides  and  B.  Ingramii. 
Calceolarias.  These  are  generally  raised  from 
seeds,  obtainable  in  fine  variety  at  any  of  our 
leading  seed  stores — and  the  same  remark  ap¬ 
plies  to  Cinerarias. 

Pelargoniums  of  nearly  all  the  species.  Of  these 
the  varieties  are  so  numerous,  and  new  ones 
are  so  rapidly  being  brought  out,  that  it  is  better 
to  make  the  selections  from  the  catalogues  from 
time  to  time.  P.  Comptoniana  is  a  true  Avin- 
ter-blooming  species. 

Pentas  carnea  and  P.  rosea — Guphea  eminens 
and  C.  platycentra. 

Primula  Sinensis.  Of  this  species  there  are 
noAV  a  great  number  of  varieties,  both  single  and 
double,  Avhite,  and  of  various  shades  of  red.  All 
the  double-floAvered  varieties  arc  desirable,  and 
of  the  single  varieties  what  are  known  as  the 
fringe-floAvered  and  the  fern-leaved  are  the  finest. 

Ruellia  formosa — Strelitzia  regina  and  Tctra- 
theca  verticillata — Call  a  JEthiopica  and  the  varie¬ 
gated-leaved  variety  —  and  ivinter-blooming 
Carnations  and  Pinks, 

kUC CU LENT  PLANTS. 

Aloe  margaritifera — A.  refwsaand  A.  variega- 
ta — Rochea  coccinea — Crassula  versicolor  and  their 
A-arielies — Sempervivum  arachnoideum  and  S. 
tabulceformie—Cereus grandiflorus—C.  Maynardii 
and  C.  spcciosissimus — Epiphyllumcrenatum — E. 
speciosum—E.  Jenkinsonii — E.  May-Fly — E. 
truncatum ,  Avilh  its  varieties,  violaceum  and  Rus- 
sellianum — Echinocactus  Eyresii ,  and  E.  Ottonis. 

BULBOUS  PLANTS- 

Hyacinths— Narcissuses— Early  Tulips-^-Cro- 
cuses — Amaryllis  Johnsoni — A.  vittata  and  their 
hybrids,  and  A.  undvlata. 


Lachenalia  tricolor  and  L.  quadricolor — Ixia 
crocata — I.  viridiflora  and  I.  speciosa — Oxalisfla- 
belliformis — 0.  versicolor — 0.  rosacea  and  0.  spe¬ 
ciosa — Ornithogalum  arabicum — 0.  aureum ,  and 
0.  thyrsoides  edba  —  Sparaxis  tricolor — Tropceo- 
lum  tricolorum — T.  Jarrattii  and  T.  pentaphyl- 
lum.  These  three  are  delicate  climbers. — Cy¬ 
clamen  persicum ,  and  its  varieties. 

TERRESTRIAL  ORCHIDS. 

Blelia  hyacinthina  —  Cypripedium  insigne — 
Calanthe  veratnfolia —  Cymbidium  aloifolium, 
and  C.  sinense. 

FERNS. 

Davallia  Canariense — Platycerium  alcicorne — 
Adiantum  Capillus  Veneris ,  and  A.  cuneatum — 
Blechnum  corcovadense-Pteris  cretica  albo-lineata 
— P.  serrulata,  and  P.  serrulata-variegata — Ony- 
clvium  Japonicum — Cyrtomium  falcatum — Las- 
trcea  Sieboldii ,  and  Diclymochlcena  pulcherrima. 

EraiNG-rowing-  about  Leavenworth. 


The  fame  of  Kansas  as  a  fruit-growing  State, 
honestly  won  by  competition  Avitli  all  the  States 
in  fairs  held  at  the  East,  where  the  largest  and 
choicest  displays  take  place,  had  awakened  an 
eager  desire  to  visit  Leavenworth,  one  of  the 
largest  and  longest-settled  toAvns  in  the  State. 
It  may  be  that  Dr.  Stayman,  whose  heresies 
about  pruning  and  planting  had  been  troubling 
the  wise  men  of  the  East,  had  something  to  do 
with  our  curiosity.  There  is  generally  quite  as 
good  occasion  for  heresy  in  the  garden  as  in  the 
pulpit,  and  we  ahvays  like  to  meet  a  man  Avho 
fights  against  dogmatism,  even  if  he  is  a  little 
dogmatic  himself.  We  -were  hardly  prepared 
for  the  display  of  fruits  at  the  Planter’s  House, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  reception  of  our  party. 
Though  prepared  under  many  disadvantages, 
and  drawn  mainly  from  the  immediate  vicinity, 
if  Avould  have  done  honor  to  mi}'  State  exhibi¬ 
tion.  A  friend  took  us  out  to  Dr.  Stayman’s 
house  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  where  we 
found  a  fine  display  of  fruit.  But  we  there 
learned  that  the  Doctor  had  met  Avitli  so  many 
discouragements  on  the  bottom  land  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri,  that  he  had  given  up  fruit-groAving  in  the 
valley  and  gone  on  to  the  bluffs,  some  tivo  miles 
out  of  the  city.  Others,  less  fastidious,  keep 
planting  in  their  city  yards,  and  though  they 
have  some  blight  among  the  pears,  and  some 
varieties  of  apples  fail,  they  are  in  the  main 
successful,  and  raise  a  great  abundance  of  ap¬ 
ples,  peaches,  pears,  plums,  and  grapes,  besides 
the  smaller  fruits.  Grapes  seem  to  be  entirely 
at  home  in  this  valley,  all  the  way  from  St. 
Louis  up,  and  Ave  presume  much  farther  north. 
We  found  Dr.  Stayman  Avliere  avc  always  like 
to  meet  a  fruit  groAver,  under  his  own  vine 
and  apple-tree.  He  has  selected  the  south-east 
spur  of  a  bluff  that  extends  for  miles  along  the 
Avest  bank  of  the  Missouri.  It  is  a  limestone 
soil,  and  the  rock  crops  out  in  some  places.  The 
land  was  in  a  rough  state,  and  covered  with 
brush,  wheu  he  took  it  in  hand  a  few  years  ago. 

The  only  preparation  of  the  soil  Avas  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  brush  and  deep  plowing.  The 
bluff  is  160  feet  above  the  Missouri  River.  The 
reason  for  selecting  this  spot  Avas  the  more  even 
temperature  Avliich  he  found  to  exist  here.  The 
thermometer  shows  that  the  air  is  five  degrees 
Avarmer  at  morning,  and  five  cooler  at  noon, 
than  in  the  adjacent  valley.  This  difference  in 
temperature  is  found  to  be  very  favorable  for 
grapes.  And  this  difference  probably  exists 
betAveen  the  high  bluffs  and  the  valleys  all 
through  the  State  It  is  a  fact  of  very  great  im¬ 
portance  to  all  the  settlers,  who  are  just  begin- 
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uiug  to  plant  orchards  and  vineyards,  in  this 
region.  The  high  bluffs  yield  the  most  perfect 
fruit  in  the  greatest  abundance.  The  soil  is  a 
fiue  loam,  naturally  underdrained,  and  was 
plowed  eight  or  ten  inches  deep.  The  varieties 
of  grape  planted  are  principally  the  Concord 
and  Ives’  Seedling.  The  vines  are  planted  in 
rows,  eight  feet  apart  eacli  way.  The  supports 
consist  of  five  poles,  four  l’eet  long,  driven  in 
the  line  of  the  rows,  for  each  vine.  One  foot  of 
the  poles  is  driven  into  the  ground.  The  sys¬ 
tem  of  pruning  and  tying  is  very  simple.  Each 
vine  is  allowed  to  make  four  canes.  These  are 
spread  out  upon  the  poles,  two  upon  each  side, 
and  tied  at  each  pole.  Thus  each  cane  is  four 
feet  long. 

While  the  old  canes  are  hearing  fruit  four 
new  ones  are  matured,  and  the  old  canes  are 
cut  away  each  year.  The  pruning  for  fruit  is 
principally  done  with  the  thumb  and  finger,  at 
three  different  times.  Just  before  the  blossom 
unfolds  tlys  shoot  is  pinched  back  close  to  the 
last  bunch  left  for  maturing.  They  are  pinched 
back  a  second  time,  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  out 
enough,  leaving  one  leaf  beyond  the  bunch. 
The  third  time  the  same  rule  is  followed,  which 
makes  three  leaves  to  each  bunch  of  grapes. 
All  the  poor,  imperfect  bunches  are  pinched  off, 
leaving  about  twenty -five  pounds  to  each  vine. 
The  new  canes  are  allowed  to  grow  without 
any  check.  Following  this  system,  one  man 
will  take  care  of  four  acres  of  vineyard.  The 
vines  are  in  perfect  health,  and  the  fruit  as  fine 
as  anything  we  ever  saw  of  these  varieties.  He 
gets  about  ten  cents  a  pound  for  his  grapes. 

The  Doctor  grows  peaches  in  great  perfec¬ 
tion.  The  varieties  that  succeed  best  are  Early 
York,  Early  and  Late  Crawford,  Early  Tillotson, 
and  a  Seedling  that  matures  by  the  Fourth  of 
July.  The  ground  devoted  to  peaches  is  kept 
under  the  plow,  and  the  soil  is  stirred  three 
times  in  the  season  to  keep  down  the  weeds. 

The  Doctor’s  heresy  comes  out  in  his  apple- 
trees,  and,  what  is  better,  the  fruit  comes  with 
it,  in  unparalleled  abundance.  He  plants  fif¬ 
teen  feet  apart,  upon  a  system  that  provides  for 
the  removal  of  a  part  of  the  early-bearing, 
short-lived  trees.  He  does  not  prune,  and  aims 
to  keep  the  ground  shaded,  and  the  trunks  of 
the  trees  shaded.  This  he  thinks  essential  under 
the  hot  suns  of  Kansas.  The  Cooper’s  Early 
White  is  only  twelve  feet  apart.  Young  trees, 
that  had  been  out  only  four  years,  were  judged 
to  yield  four  bushels  of  apples  on  the  average. 
The  apples  were  of  very  uniform  size,  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fair.  The  Pennock  is  a  very  large, 
handsome  apple,  and  though  not  first-rate  in 
quality,  brings  good  prices  in  market.  The 
Doctor  was  getting  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  bushel 
for  his  apples,  at  Leavenworth, 


i 

Evergreens  from  Seed. — We  continue  to 
have  inquiries  in  regard  to  raisiug  evergreens 
from  seed.  The  whole  story  may  be  briefly 
stated.  Success  depends,  in  the  first  place,  upon 
good  seed,  and  in  the  second  place  upon  the  care 
of  the  seedlings  the  first  year.  They  must  be 
shaded  or  the  sun  will  burn  them  up,  and  they 
must  not  be  too  wet  or  they  will  rot.  Young 
evergreens  require  more  care  than  an  ordinary 
farmer,  in  the  press  of  other  work,  is  likely  to 
give,  and  if  lie  wishes  trees  for  his  own  planting, 
it  will  be  much  cheaper  for  him  to  purchase 
young  trees  of  those  who  make  a  business  of 
raising  them.  It  is  not  likely  that  one  farmer 
in  fifty  who  attempts  to  raise  evergreens  from 
seed  will  be  successful.  Young  plants  a  year  or 
two  old  can  be  bought  at  very  low  rates  and 


can  be  successfully  sent  by  mail,  and  it  will  be 
much  better  for  those  who  wish  only  a  few  hun¬ 
dreds  or  thousands,  to  send  to  a  nurseryman. 

..  ■  —i  t  •  i 

Autumn  Colors  of  Foliage. 

We  have  before  suggested  that  we  should,  in 
selecting  trees  for  planting,  keep  in  mind  the 
character  of  their  autumnal  foliage.  It  is  so 
pleasant  to  have  bits  of  bright  color  here  and 
there,  and  they  will  be  all  the  brighter  if  brought 
out  against  a  background  of  evergreens.  We 
made  a  good  hit  in  this,  way  by  accident,  having 
planted  a  Sorrel-tree  ( Oxydendrum  arhoreum)  in 
full  view  from  our  study-window.  We  admire 
the  tree  for  its  abundant  long  strings  of  Lily-of- 
llie-Valley-like  flowers,  and  placed  it  near  the 
house.  This  autumn  its  foliage  has  ripened  up 
to  a  rich  crimson,  against  which  the  white  seed- 
vessels,  which  look  almost  like  the  flowers 
which  preceded  them,  show  in  fine  contrast. 

There  is  scarcely  anything  so  brilliant  at  this 
season  as  the  Virginia  Creeper.  We  daily  pass 
a  hemlock  directly  upon  a  river  bank,  and  upon 
its  trunk  is  a  dense  patch  of  the  foliage  of  the 
creeper  that  in  previous  years  had  been  a  wonder 
of  color.  This  year  it  turned  a  dull  brown,  and 
remained  so  for  several  days.  The  other  even¬ 
ing  we  found  the  brown  changed  to  a  blaze  of 
scarlet.  The  color  had  come  in  a  single  day, 
more  brilliant  than  words  can  describe.  This 
happened  on  a  warm  day,  when  there  had  been 
no  frost  for  weeks.  Indeed,  it  is  now  well  es¬ 
tablished  that  frost  has  little  or  no  agency  in 
producing  the  autumnal  tints  of  our  forests,  the 
most  brilliant  effects  being  produced  in  warm 
seasons,  when  the  leaves  have  an  opportunity 
to  ripen  completely. 

Mr.  Quinn  sent  us  this  spring  some  cions  of  a 
Japanese  pear  which  he  said  was  worth  grow¬ 
ing  for  the  beauty  of  its  foliage.  The  leaves  are 
of  enormous  si2je,  about  as  large  as  one’s  hand, 
and  of  a  fine,  glossy  green,  which  in  autumn 
turns  to  a  brilliant  scarlet.  We  have  not  seen 
the  fruit  and  do  not  know  what  species  of  pear 
it  is,  but  it  is  highly  ornamental,  either  in  its 
green  dress  or  in  its  flaming  colors. 

- - - «»-♦ —  TTta-C-g’i  ■  »  ^  . 

Sending  Plants  and  Seeds  by  Mail. 


Ho  part  of  our  mail  service  is  more  valuable 
than  that  which  carries  a  pound  of  vegetable 
life  to  any  part  of  our  country  for  eight  cents. 
A  package,  weighing  not  over  four  pounds,  can 
be  sent  from  shore  to  shore  at  this  rate.  It  not 
only  brings  the  seed  store  to  every  man’s  door, 
but  it  bridges  the  long  distance  between  the 
emigrant  and  his  old  home,  and  performs  one 
of  the  most  acceptable  offices  of  friendship  and 
love.  It  enables  parents  to  follow  their  children 
to  their  new  homes  in  the  trans-Missouri  coun¬ 
try  with  constant  remembrances  of  the  most 
valuable  kind,  at  the  time  when  they  are  most 
needed.  Nothing  can  be  more  desolate  than  a 
young  man  in  his  first  season,  who  has  gone 
out  from  an  Eastern  home  to  pre-empt  or  home¬ 
stead  upon  a  Western  prairie.  His  first  shelter 
is  a  dug-out  or  log-cabin,  with  a  roof  of  poles 
and  dirt.  There  is  no  fence,  no  garden,  no 
vegetables,  no  fruits — nothing  to  which  he  has 
been  accustomed.  However  much  lie  may  feel 
the  want  of  these  things,  there  is  no  nursery  or 
seed-store  close  bjr,  where  he  can  supply  his 
need.  Every  want  is  pressing,  and  everything 
calls  for  immediate  attention.  Field  crops  must 
be  attended  to,  for  he  must  have  the  money  to 
pay  up  or  meet  the  annual  interest,  or  he  loses 


his  claim.  Under  this  pressure,  the  garden  is 
sometimes  uncared  for  for  years.  What  a  boon 
it  would  be  to  the  young  man  if  his  friends  at 
the  East  would  send  him  a  few  of  the  seeds 
that  are  going  to  waste  in  their  gardens,  a  few 
of  the  plants  or  roots  that  would  never  be 
missed  from  their  abundance!  A  thoughtful 
friend  at  the  old  home  can  in  a  few  hours  com¬ 
pletely  stock  a  settler’s  garden,  and  make  him 
happier  all  the  coming  year.  Strawberries, 
raspberries,  blackberries,  gooseberries,  grapes, 
pie-plant,  asparagus,  and  the  seeds  of  all  vege¬ 
tables,  fruits,  and  flowers,  are  easily  gathered 
and  sent  by  mail.  A  cigar-box,  4  x  4,  and  ten 
inches  long,  will  easily  hold  200  strawberry 
plants,  and  by  proper  trimming  the  weight  will 
not  be  over  three  pounds.  The  plants  can  be 
packed  with  a  little  damp  moss  in  a  very  short 
time,  and  sent  to  the  post-office.  In  less  than 
a  week  they  will  be  in  the  hands  of  your  dis¬ 
tant  friend — a  pleasant  remembrance  at  the 
start,  and  the  material  for  love-feasts  in  the 
coming  years.  Let  our  readers  remember  the 
pioneers  as  they  gather  their  seeds,  and  make 
provision  for  another  year. 

'  O-;  «-r3  ©  gni  - 

How  to  Become  a  Florist. 

BY  TETEIt  HENDERSON. 


R.  L.  G.,  of  Dcsmoines,  Iowa,  asks  a  question 
that  has  been  proposed  to  me  certainly  a  score 
of  times  during  the  past.year,  a  question  which, 
no  doubt,  concerns  others  of  your  readers,  and 
to  whom  this  reply  may  have  some  interest. 
He  wishes  to  know  whether,  in  order  to  become 
a  florist,  it  would  be  best  to  enter  some  large 
establishment  for  a  few  years,  or  whether  it  is 
possible  for  him  to  learn  from  reading  only.  I 
reply,  if  he  can  afford  it,  it  will  be  to  his  ad¬ 
vantage,  by  all  means,  to  serve  at  least  two 
years  in  some  well-conducted  establishment- 
one  that  has  been  long  enough  established  to 
have  made  the  business  a  success,  for  the  best 
index  of  ability  in  any  business  is  success.  I 
have  said,  if  he  can  afford  it,  as  for  the  first  two 
years,  unless  he  prove  himself  unusually  smart, 
he  will  not  likely  be  paid  more  than  enough  to 
pay  his  board,  for  he  is  simply  an  apprentice 
under  instructions,  who  lias  come  with  the  de¬ 
sign  of  leaving  when  he  has  acquired  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  trade,  and  just  at  the  time  that  he 
begins  to  be  of  use  to  his  employer. 

But  to  those  to  whom  it  would  be  inconven¬ 
ient  to  place  themselves  thus  under  instructions, 
a  knowledge  of  the  business  could  be  unques¬ 
tionably  obtained  from  books,  particularly  if 
actual  practice  were  followed  conjointly  with  the 
reading.  There  are  upward  of  a  hundred  of  my 
patrons  (about  one  tenth  of  whom  are  ladies), 
located  in  nearly  every  State  of  the  Union,  wdio 
have  worked  themselves  into  the  florists’  busi¬ 
ness,  exclusively  by  reading  and  their  own 
practice,  haying  had  no  opportunity  for  other 
instruction.  In  not  a  few  cases  some  of  these 
have  got  ahead  of  what  is  known  as  professional 
gardeners,  those  who  have  had  no  other  expe¬ 
rience  than  that  received  in  private  gardens 
in  Europe,  which  by  no  means  fits  them 
for  the  American  style  of  commercial  floricul¬ 
ture.  The  increase  of  taste  for  flowers  for  the 
past  twenty  years  has  been  truly  wonderful. 
A  gentleman  who  has  a  turn  for  statistics  in 
this  particular  line,  informed  me  that  he  had 
begun  to  procure  information  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  of  the  numbers  engaged  in  the 
trade,  together  with  the  capital  employed.  He 
said  that,  his  investigations  for  this  locality^,  taken 
in  the  rough,  extending  in  a  radius  of  ten  miles 
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from  the  center  of  New  York  Island,  proved 
that  tlie  number  of  florists’  establishments  was 
about  five  hundred,  and  the  capital  used  in  stock 
and  structures  upwards  of  $6,000,000.  If  the 
number  of  establishments  is  nearly  correct — and 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  it — I  am  certain  that 
the  value  is  not  overestimated,  as  we  have  at 
least  half  a  dozen  establishments  where  the 
capital  used  in  stock  and  buildings  must  be 
nearly  $100,000  each.  And  this,  too,  in  New 
York  and  its  suburbs,  where  the  taste  is  lower 
than  it  is  in  either  Boston  or  Philadelphia.  In 


ladies’  tresses.— {Spirantlies  ccr 

those  places,  no  doubt,  their  excellent  horticul¬ 
tural  societies  have  done  much  to  refine  the 
tastes  of  the  people,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  neither  New  York  nor  its  adjacent  cities, 
with  probably  over  two  millions  of  people,  have 
a  single  horticultural  or  floricultural  society. 


Ladies’  Tresses— Spirantlies, 


Those  who  in  October  search  for  the  Gen¬ 
tians  and  the  few  late  flowers,  must  have  met  the 
very  striking  one  represented  in  our  engraving. 


The  pure  white  color,  and  the  singular  spiral 
arrangement  of  the  flowers  upon  the  stem,  are 
sure  to  attract  attention,  and  besides  these  it  has 
a  very  sweet  odor,  more  like  that  of  a  spring 
flower  than  of  one  of  late  autumn.  The  name 
Spirantlies  means  spiral  flower,  and  is  applied  to 
a  genus  of  which  we  have  six  species.  Three 
of  them  have  the  flowers  in  one  row,  and  the 
other  three,  like  the  one  we  figure,  have  them 
crowded  in  three  rows.  The  one  under  consid¬ 
eration,  the  largest  as  well  as  the  most  abund¬ 
ant  species,  is  the  Nodding  Ladies’  Tresses, 
Spirantlies  cernua.  The 
genus  belongs  to  the  large 
and  interesting  Orchis 
family,  which  contains 
so  many  members  noted 
for  the  singular  structure 
and  great  brilliancy  and 
beauty  of  their  flowers. 

A  great  number  of  the 
plants  of  this  family  are 
epiphytes,  or  “  air  plants,” 
as  in  the  moist  atmosphere 
of  their  tropical  homes 
they  live  attached  to 
the  branches  of  trees  and 
without  any  connection 
with  the  soil.  All  of  our 
Northern  Orchids  —  and 
wre  have  some  very  beau¬ 
tiful  ones — are  terrestri¬ 
al,  and,  like  the  Ladies’ 
Tresses,  are  rooted  in  the 
earth.  The  species  we  have 
figured  varies  much  in 
size  and  foliage,  it  grow¬ 
ing  from  6  to  20  inches 
high,  and  specimens  have 
been  found  which  nearly 
reached  the  hight  of  three 
feet.  Tlie  long  and  narrow 
leaves,  which  spring  from 
the  root,  have  frequent¬ 
ly  decayed  by  flowering 
time,  leaving  only  those 
which  clothe  the  stem. 
AYe  have  never  tried 
to  cultivate  this  species, 
but  think  it  could  be 
grown  without  difficulty, 
as  it  is  frequently  found 
in  rather  dry  ground. 

Snow-Drops. 

A  single  Snow  -  drop 
does  not  amount  to 
much — a  generous  clump 
of  them  is  bright  and 
cheery.  Some  talk  about 
their  blooming  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  before  the  snow  is 
off,  but  those  who  write 
thus  in  this  country  must 
nwa' '  have  copied  from  English 

works.  With  a  very  favorable  climate  we  never 
have  succeeded  in  getting  them  in  bloom  before 
the  end  of  March  or  the  first  of  April.  Those 
who  love  delicate  little  flowers  will  admire  the 
Snow-drop.  Our  engraving  shows  it  of  its 
natural  size.  It  makes  no  show,  but  it  is  wel¬ 
come  for  its  modesty.  An  eccentric  literary 
man  in  England  who  was  very  fond  of  con¬ 
fectionery,  used  to  hide  little  parcels  of  sugar¬ 
plums  in  all  sorts  of  out-of-the-way  places,  in 
order  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  coming  upon 
them  unexpectedly.  That  is  the  way  in  which 
we  like  to  grow  Snow-drops — put  a  dozen  or  two 


bulbs  here  and  there,  and  then  forget  all  about 
them.  In  spring,  when  one  is  looking  about  to 
see  how  things  are  waking  up,  it  is  a  real  pleas¬ 
ure  to  come ,  upon  the  delicate  white  flowers. 


SNOW'-DKOP. 


Snow-drops,  like  other  bulbs,  should  have  been 
planted  earlier,  but  if  the  ground  is  still  in  good 
condition  they  may  yet  be  put  in  and  do  well. 

- - - — »<ao— - - - - 

Anemones  and  Ranunculuses. 

The  bulb  catalogues  include  the  Anemones  and 
Ranunculuses,  though  they  are  not  bulbs  in  any 
sense  of  the  word.  They  are  merely  dried  and 
dormant  roots  or  root-stoclcs. 
As  may  be  seen  by  the  engraving, 
the  Anemone  root  looks  like  a 
piece  of  ginger  that  had  been 
trodden  upon,  and  the  Ranuncu¬ 
lus  root  is  not  unlike  a  many¬ 
pronged  tooth.  Nothing  can 
show  less  appearance  of  life  than 
Snow-drop Buld.  (|0  Qiesej  au(j  jt  may  be  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  unpromising  looks  that  American 
cultivators  so  seldom  try  them.  We  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  fairly  in  an  ordinary  border  without  any 
special  preparation,  only  covering  the  soil  with 
a  good  coating  of  litter.  To  get  the  best  results 
the  soil  should  be  light  and  rich,  well-rotted 
cow  manure  being  the  best  fertilizer,  and  this 
should  be  given  in  abundance.  When  the  plant- 
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ing  is  done,  cover  with  litter,  or,  what  is  better, 
put  down  a  frame  of  boards  and  fill  it  with 
leaves.  The  colors  of  Anemones  are  white,  red, 
and  blue,  while  those  of  Ranunculuses  vary 
from  white  and  yellow  to  blackish  purple,  and 
frequently  diversified  with  spots  and  stripes. 
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TEHS  M0USETOILE, 

(For  other  Household  Items ,  see  '•'Basket"  pages.) 


A  Raisin-Seeder. 


A  few  days  ago  we  saw  in  a  store  a  little  machine 
which  looked  like  a  bit  of  European  workmanship. 
It  had  a  crank,  and  when  that  crank  was  turned 


RAISIN-SEEDER. 


there  were  all  sorts  of  motions,  evidently  intended 
to  accomplish  something,  but  what  that  something 
was  we  conld  not  guess,  and,  giving  up  in  despair, 
had  to  ask.  Here  was  a  pretty  position  for  an  edi¬ 
tor  of  a  household  department — not  to  know  at 
sight  what  a  household  implement  was  intended 
for.  But  we  had  our  compensation.  We  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  little  machine,  and  submitted  it  to 
one  after  another,  and  no  one  could  guess  what  it 
was  for.  At  last  came  Mr.  Judd,  who  has  the 


Fig.  3.  Fig.  4. 


quickest  eye  for  “crinkums”  and  the  sharpest 
mechanical  talent  of  any  one  within  our  knowledge. 
He  turned  the  machine,  and  looked  at  it  in  all  ways, 
and  then — gave  it  up.  This  ingenious  machine  is 
for  removing  the  seeds  from  raisins,  and  we  have 
had  it  figured  as  an  illustration  of  the  wonderful 


mechanical  ingenuity  that  is  at  work  to  facilitate 
the  simple  operations  of  the  household.  Every 
housekeeper  knows  that  raisins  are  all  the  better 
for  being  stoned,  and  she  also  knows  how  tedious 
is  the  operation  when  performed  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  With  this  machine,  the  stoning  is  per¬ 
formed  with  comparative  rapidity.  It  has  so  many 
parts  and  so  many  movements,  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  represent  it  in  a  drawing.  The  machine  being 
fastened  to  the  table  by  a  clamp,  the  raisins  are 
pushed  one  by  one  upon  the  grating,  a.  The  crank 
being  turned,  the  plate  b  comes  down  and  holds 
it  in  place ;  then  the  plate  c,  which  contains  nu¬ 
merous  blunt  needles  which  pass  through  holes  in 
plate  6,  is  pressed  down.  These  needles  punch  out 
the  seeds  of  the  raisins  through  the  grating  a,  and 
to  make  sure  that  they  will  be  removed,  there  works 
underneath  this  grating ablunt  knife,  moved  by  the 
notch  d  upon  the  moving  wheel.  As  the  driving- 
wheel  revolves,  the  arm  e  comes  over,  and  pushes 
the  seeded  raisin  away  to  make  room  for  another. 
We  are  aware  that  this  may  seem  to  be  complicated 
when  shown  in  an  engraving,  but  if  one  sees  the 
machine  in  operation  it  appears  simple  enough. 

Egg-Beaters. 


It  is  an  old  saying  that  “  there  is,science  in  suck¬ 
ing  eggs.”  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  no  little 
philosophy  involved  in 
beating  eggs.  The 
light,  snowy  froth 
which  is  yielded  when 
the  whites  of  eggs 
are  properly  beaten  is 
well  known  to  all 
good  housekeepers.  No 
amount  of  rubbing  of 
the  whites  of  eggs  will 
produce  it — they  must 
be  beaten.  Now,  the 
result  of  the  beating, 
by  whatever  mechanical 
means  it  is  brought 
about,  is  to  mix  air  in 
minute  bubbles  with 
the  white  of  the  egg; 
the  finer  the  bubbles, 
and  the  more  of  them,  _ 
the  lighter  and  stiffer 
will  be  the  froth.  The 
simplest  and  the  primi¬ 
tive  way  is  to  beat  the 
eggs  with  a  fork.  This 
requires  a  good  deal  of 
time  and  labor,  but 
when  properly  done 
produces  good  results. 

A  few  days  ago  we  re¬ 
quested  our  neighbor 
Baldwin,  who  keeps  a 
furnishing  store  in  Mur¬ 
ray  street,  to  show  us 
all  the  different  kinds 
of  egg-beaters  he  had 
in  his  store.  The  num¬ 
ber  was  appalling,  and 
it  was  wonderful  to  see 
the  various  ingenious 
methods  that  had  been 
devised  for  accomplishing  so  simple  a  thing  as 
the  beating  of  an  egg.  We  have  figured  a  few 
of  the  leading  forms.  Starting  with  the  idea 
of  a  fork,  we  have  several  wire  beaters,  which  are 
only  forks  in  a  modified  form.  Figure  1  shows  one 
of  these.  There  are  a  half-dozen  more,  differing 
only  in  detail.  Next,  in  fig.  2,  we  have  the  wires  of 
the  beater  contrived  so  as  to  form  a  pear-shaped 
body ;  this  makes  a  very  large  beater,  and  can  only 
be  useful  to  confectioners  and  in  hotels.  It  is  a  re¬ 
finement  on  the  old  bundle  of  twigs  so  long  used 
by  confectioners  and  bakers.  We  next  have,  in  fig. 
3,  a  very  efficient  egg-beater  in  the  form  of  a  spiral 
wire.  The  base  of  the  spiral  rests  upon  the  bottom 
of  the  plate  or  other  dish  containing  the  egg,  and 
the  handle  being  moved  up  and  down  causes  a  very 


satisfactory  frothing  of  the  egg.  This  is  only  mov¬ 
ing  the  wires  in  a  different  manner  from  that  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  figs.  1  and  2.  Then  we  have  a  whole 
series  of  revolving  beaters,  some  of  which  are  to 
be  screwed  to  the  table,  and  others  are  held  in  the 
hand  while  the  crank  is  turned.  Some  have  re¬ 
volving  wire  frames,  and  others  have  fiat  strips,  to 
which  a  rapid  rotary  motion  is  imparted  by  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  cog-wheels  ;  one  of  these  is  shown  in  fig.  4. 
There  are  other  devices  for  obtaining  a  rotary  mo¬ 
tion.  Figure  5  gives  an  egg-beater  to  which  the 
motion  is  imparted  by  rolling  it  between  the  hands. 
A  very  ingenious  implement  is  shown  in  fig.  6,  in 
which  the  hollow  handle  has  a  spiral  groove  within 
it,  and  when  this  is  pushed  up  and  down,  the  beater 
is  made  to  revolve  with  great  rapidity.  Quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  egg-beaters  we  have  already  men¬ 
tioned  is  the  oue  shown  in  fig.  7,  which  acts  some¬ 
what  upon  the  principle  of  a  churn.  The  cylinder 
into  which  the  eggs  are  put  has  a  conical  bottom, 
and  the  dasher  is  a  cone  of  tin  perforated  with 
small  holes.  It  is  claimed  that  by  moving  this 
dasher  smartly  up  and  down  the  egg  is  speedily 
brought  to  a  froth.  We  might  fill  several  pages 
with  figures  of  the  different  egg-beaters,  but  we 
have  already  given  a  sufficient  number  to  show  the 
leading  features  of  their  construction,  and  the 
principles  upon  which  they  operate. 


On  the  Treatment  of  Husbands. 

BY  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 


Adam  set  the  rest  of  mankind  a  bad  example  in 
more  respects  than  one.  “  The  woman  thou  gavest 
to  be  with  me, she  tempted  me, and  I  did  eat,”  whined 
he,  when  called  to  au  account  for  his  disobedience. 
Ever  since  that  day,  women  have  been  blamed  for 
most  of  the  mischief 
done  by  men.  It 
seems  to  be  a  com¬ 
mon  sentiment 

among  men  that 
women  can  make  of 
them  pretty  much 
what  they  choose, 
yet  they  are  very 
much  afraid  of  any 
direct  interference. 

One  of  the  most 
prominent  lady  writ¬ 
ers  of  the  day,  in  one 
of  the  largest  and 
best  weekly  papers, 
has  lately  been  try¬ 
ing  to  show  women 
that,  by  suitable 
management,  they 
can,  if  they  will,  get 
the  reins  of  govern¬ 
ment  into  their  own 
hands,  and  drive  men, 
in  a  stupid,  blind¬ 
folded  sort  of  way, 
wherever  the  wily 
drivers  choose.  I 
don’t  like  that  kind 
of  advice.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  painful  to  see 
one  person  managing 
to  get  influence  over 
another  for  his  or 
her  own  personal 
ends.  When  we  see 
a  woman  trying  to 
“  manage  ”  her  hus¬ 
band,  to  wheedle  him 
into  some  plan  of 
hers  without  the 
concurrence  of  his 
own  judgment,  we 
may  feel  sure  at  once 
that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong  about  their  marriage.  The  wife  does 
injustice  to  herself,  and  to  her  husband  also. 

I  am  thankful  myself  for  any  influence  that  en¬ 
lightens  my  understanding  or  corrects  my  will— for 
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anything  that  makes  me  more  reasonable  and  ripe  as 
a  Christian  woman.  But  no  finite  creature  has  any 
right  deliberately  to  hoodwink  my  proper  faculties, 


Fig.  5.— BEATER  REVOLVED  BY  nAND. 


and  lead  me  about  by  my  weaknesses.  The  “golden 
rule,”  then,  forbids  my  treating  others  in  this  way. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  ideal  of  a  perfect  marriage  that 
there  should  be  capacity  for  entire  frankness 
between  the  husband  and  the  wife.  They  should 
he  able  to  reason  together  when  they  differ  in 
opinion — as  thebestpeople  sometimes  will.  Neither 
ought  to  desire  to  conquer  the  other,  but  they 
should  seek  together  to  find  the  right  way,  and  if 
they  are  patient,  and  keep  their  hearts  turned  the 
true  way  (listening  for  the  Divine  Providence),  they 
will  come  to  a  speedy  agreement,  and  neither  will 
have  inclination  to  rejoice  over  the  other’s  mistake. 

Among  the  men  of  the  generation  that  is  gradu¬ 
ally  passing  away,  one  sees  many  specimens  of  ar¬ 
bitrary  manners  in  the  family.  These  elderly  men 
often  seem  to  consider  everything  about  the  house 
and  home  as  part  of  their  own  personal  posses¬ 
sions.  Not  only  is  it  “  my  farm  ”  and  “my  barn,” 
but  “my  furniture,”  “my  household  arrange¬ 
ments,”  and  “my  children.”  These  men  always 
believe  that  “home  is  woman’s  sphere,”  but  even 
'here  their  wives  have  no  “right,”  except  to  do 
everything  intheway  of  their  husband’s  preference. 

There  are  young  husbands  who  are  setting  out 
in  the  same  unlovely  way  of  life.  Can  not  their 
wives  save  them  by  timely  frankness?  “Sweet 
little  wives  ”  will  dislike  to  attempt  this.  It  will 
ain  them  to  resist  the  tide  or  to  seem  to  criticise. 
Ji  t  if  they  have  the  intelligence  to  see  what  these 
ear’y  sprouts  of  masculine  tyranny  and  impudence 
wilt  pretty  surely  grow  to  if  left  unchecked,  they 
will  .'nd  a  way  to  be  frank  without  harshness,  and, 
in  most  cases,  their  very  dislike  of  wounding,  or 
of  asserting  any  superiority  of  judgment,  will  make 
itself  felt,  and  win  love  in  return. 

I  wonder  if  I  make  my  meaning  plain  ?  I  wished 
to  say  that  I  believe  in  a  standing  of  frank  friend¬ 
liness  between  husband  and  wife— in  a  relation 
where  each  respects  the  tastes,  habits,  and  con¬ 
science  of  the  other,  where  each  is  willing  to  hear 
to  reason,  and  to  “  speak  the  truth  in  love.”  And 


I  do  not  believe.in  trying  to  buy  love  or  favors  of 
any  kind,  by  presents  of  jewelry  and  trinkets,  or 
by  good  dinners  and  fascinating  costumes.  Wives 
should  try  to  please  their  husbands  because  they 
love  them  and  wish  to  do  them  good.  For  the  sake 
of  the  manliness  of  men,  a  footing  of  equal  rights 
between  husband  and  wife  is  necessary  in  the  family. 

It  is  not  “  love  according  to  wisdom  ”  that  keeps 
a  wife  in  literal  subjection  to  her  husband.  It  is 
not  kindness  to  him.  It  cultivates  the  domineer¬ 
ing,  animal  nature,  instead  of  true  spiritual  graces, 
in  the  husband.  Of  course  there  would  be  no  gain 
in  reversing  this,  and  putting  the  husband  in  sub¬ 
jection  to  the  wife.  It  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
the  true  womau  to  wish  to  rule  others.  I  think  it 
is  also  contrary  to  the  best  ideal  of  man.  The 
weak,  the  ignorant,  the  vicious,  we  must  lead  and 
enlighten  and  control,  for  their  own  good,  and  for 
the  good  of  the  society  of  which  they  are  mem¬ 
bers  ;  and  those  who  are  strong,  and  wise,  and  good, 
must  bear  a  certain  rule  over  the  immature  mem¬ 
bers  ;  but  if  society  will  bend  its  energies  chiefly 
in  the  direction  of  the  prevention  of  weakness,  ig¬ 
norance,  and  crime,  we  shall  become,  more  and 
more,  a  truly  self-governing  people. 

»  o. - 

Letter  from  a  Housekeeper. 


Chicken  Pie. — My  English  friend,  who  is,  by 
the  by,  an  excellent  cook,  criticised  the  chicken 
pie  at  the  picnic.  I  thought  it  very  nice  indeed — 
the  meat  tender  and  well  seasoned.  But  she 
thought  there  was  not  gravy  enough. 

“In  our  country,  this  meat  would  be  entirely 
surrounded  with  a  little  of  the  chicken  jelly.” 

“And  you  don’t  put  a  cup  in  the  center?” 

“Never  in  a  meat  pic.  You  see,  the  gravy  runs 
up  into  the  cup,  and  when  cold  forms  a  jelly  there, 
whereas  you  want  the  jelly  around  the  chicken  or 
veal,  or  whatever  it  is.” 

“  Tell  us  your  way,  if  you  please.  How  do  you 
make  a  chicken  pie  ?” 

“If  the  chickens  arc  young,  I  joint  them  and 
season  with  white  pepper  and 
salt,  sprinkling  a  little  over  each 
piece.  I  do  not  stew  them,  but 
arrange  the  parts  in  a  deep 
earthern  pie-dish.  After  the 
meat  is  all  in,  I  place  a  few  bits 
of  butter  on  top,  and  pour  in 
enough  cold  water  to  nearly 
cover  the  meat.  A  little  pouud- 
cd  macc  is  an  excellent  addition. 

I  now  put  on  the  pastry  cover, 
pare  the  edge,  and  ornament  as  I 
think  best.  It  must  be  baked  in 
a  moderate  oven  for  an  hour  and 
a  half  to  two  hours.  When  the 
pastry  is  done,  the  oven-door 
may  be  left  open,  or  a  brown 
paper  laid  onHho  top  of  the  pie. 

I  never  put  in  the  breast-bone 
or  the  back  and  neck.  If  these 
are  boiled  down  with  a  bit  of 
bacon  or  a  ham  bone,  the  gravy 
will  be  nice  to  put  in  the  pie 
after  taking  it  from  the  oven,  to 
supply  the  waste  made  by  cook¬ 
ing.”  I  think  there  is  hardly  any¬ 
thing  nicer  than  an  old-fashioned 

Pumpkin  Pie,  and  my  English 
friend,  for  a  wouder,  thinks  they 
are  good,  and  has  asked  me  to 
tell  her  how  I  make  them.  I  cut 
the  pumpkin  into  thin  slices, 
and  boil  it  very  tender  in  as  little 
water  as  possible.  When  nearly 
done,  be  careful  it  docs  not  burn, 
as  it  is  apt  to  do  so.  When 
done,  drain  off  the  water,  and  let 
the  pumpkin  steam  or  dry  on 
the  back  of  the  stove  for  teu  or  fifteen  minutes. 
Now  mash  and  rub  through  a  sieve.  The  more 
milk  you  put  to  it  the  more  eggs  you  will  require, 
and  the  less  milk  the  less  number  of  eggs.  A  quart 
of  rich  milk  to  a  quart  of  pumpkin,  and  three  or 
four  eggs,  is  a  good  rule.  Ginger  aud  nutmeg  are 


Fig.  6. 


my  favorite  spices,  though  many  like  Snnamon 
and  cloves.  Sugar  or  molasses  may  be  used  for 
sweetening.  I  use  sugar  in  proportion  of  two 
heaping  tablespoonfuls  to  a  pie.  You  must  have  a 


very  hot  oven  for  these  pies,  as  it  is  difficult  to 
brown  them  without.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  heat  the 
batter  scalding  hot  before  putting  it  in  the  pie. 

What  is  to  be  done  with  all  these 

Green  Tomatoes  ?  But  they  make  a  very  fine 
pickle,  and  if  you  think  best  some  of  them  may  be 
preserved.  I  find  that  they  give  very  great  satis¬ 
faction  when  made  into  what  we  call 

French  Pickle. — Cut  up  in  slices  one  peck  of 
green  tomatoes  and  one  dozen  small  onions.  You 
need  not  peel  (ho  tomatoes.  Put  them  in  layers, 
aud  sprinkle  salt  over  each  layer,  and  let  them 
stand  over  night.  Now  take  a  quart  of  vinegar 
and  water,  and  let  the  onions  and  tomatoes  boil  in 
it  for  twenty  minutes.  Pour  off  the  liquor,  and 
bring  them  again  to  a  boil  in  another  quart  or  more 
of  vinegar,  to  which  has  been  added  two  teaspoons 
of  mace,  two  of  ginger,  two  of  cloves,  two  of  all¬ 
spice,  one  red  pepper  without  the  seeds,  two  tea¬ 
spoons  of  cinnamon,  and  a  little  more  than  a  half- 
pound  of  brown  sugar.  Let  them  boil  well  together 
for  a  few  miuutes,  when  they  may  be  put  away  for 
winter  use. 

Our  Tomato  Preserve  is  made  as  follows  :  To 
every  pound  of  tomato  allow  a  small  lemon.  Grate 
the  yellow  part  only  of  the  lemon,  and  squeeze  out 
the  juice.  Add  a  root  of  ginger,  and  cover  with 
water.  Boil  together  for  nearly  an  hour.  Then 
take  out  the  tomatoes,  and  if  the  liquor  is  not  clear 
strain  it.  To  every  pound  of  tomatoes,  before  boil¬ 
ing,  add  a  pound  and  a  half  of  white  sugar  to  the 
liquor.  Return  the  tomatoes,  and  let  them  boil 
gently  until  the  syrup  enters  and  they  look  trans¬ 
parent.  Set  them  aside  for  a  few  days,  when  the 
liquor  may  be  scalded  again  and  poured  over  the 
tomatoes,  when  they  may  be  put  away  for  use. 

Carrot  Pies. — If  carrots  are  scraped,  boiled 
tender,  and  sifted,  and  afterwards  prepared  in  the 
same  way  as  pumpkin,  with  perhaps  a  little  more 
milk  and  eggs,  they  will  make  an  excellent  pic. 

Now  is  the  time  to  gather,  dry,  and  stor*  away 
for  winter  use  any  herbs  the  garden  affords. 

Parslet  Dried  is,  I  think,  as  nice  as  when 
freshly  picked.  It  is  certainly  more  convenient.  I 
put  mine  in  a  scanty  layer  on  a  paper  in  the  oven, 
leaving  the  doors  open.  It  will  very  soon  dry  in 
this  way,  and  will  not  lose  any  of  its  beautiful 
green  color.  It  will,  however,  be  orisp.  I  now 
crunch  it  to  powder,  and  cork  it  up  in  a  bottle, 
from  which  a  tablespoonful  cau  be  taken  at  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  notice  at  any  time.  It  will  not  do  to  dry 
other  herbs  in  this  way,  as  many  will  discolor. 
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Sts-eeU  Shows  im  JLoBanlonio 


BT  OLIVE  THORNE. 

Wouldn’t  you  think  it  funny  to  sec  a  baby  of  three 
years  old,  walking  on  stilts  three  or  four  times  as  long 
as  she  was  herself  ?  And  not  only  walking  with  perfect 
ease,  but  dancing  several  fancy  dances,  playing  the  tam¬ 
bourine,  and  going  through  various  other  exercises,  at 
the  top  of  those  fearful  stilts  ? 

Well,  you  would  not  only  see  that— if  you  went  to  Lon¬ 
don— but  you  would  see  a  good  many  other  street  per¬ 
formances  that  would  seem  very  odd  to  you. 

You  must  know  that  there  are  so  many  people  to  do 
the  work  of  London,  that  wages  are  very  low,  and  the 
father  of  a  family  can  not  always  earn  enough  to  support 
them.  Often,  every  one  of  the  family,  down  to  the  baby, 
has  some  way  of  earning  a  few  pennies,  to  help  buy  bread. 

But  though  there  are  hundreds  of  trades  at  which  peo¬ 
ple  work,  that  you  never  heard  of,  and  many  ways  of 
earning  a  living  that  you  would  think  horrible,  still  there 
is  not  work  enough  for  all ;  so  many  people  earn  their 
bread  by  some  show,  or  street  performance. 

You've  heard  ol'  “Punch  and  Judy,”  and  probably 
know  that  it’s  a  sort  of  play  theater,  where  the  actors  are 
wooden  dolls,  whose  owners  move  them,  and  talk  for 
them.  I  don’t  know  how  many  dozens  of  these  there  are 
all  the  time  traveling  around  London. 

But  I  will  tell  you  about  a  different  kind  of  street  show : 

There  were  two  little  girls,  not  very  long  ago,  the 
daughters  of  a  woman  famous  for  walking  on  stilts,  who 
were  trained,  almost  before  they  could  stand,  to  walk  on 
stilts  themselves.  At  three  years  old  they  had  learned 
well  enough  to  go  into  the  streets  to  earn  a  living. 

Think  of  a  baby  of  three  earning  its  own  living ! 

The  mother  could  really  do  marvelous  things.  She 
could  stand  on  one  stilt,  take  off  the  other,  and  go  through 
a  gun  exercise,  using  the  stilt  as  a  gnn,  and  all  the 
time,  yon  must  remember,  standing  on  one  stilt. 

They  are  not  made  like  our  stilts.  They  are  fastened 
tightly  just  below  the  knee,  and  the  arms  are  left  free. 

It  was  a  funny  sight,  I  can  tell  yon,  to  see  the  mother 
and  the  two  little  girls,  dressed  in  gay,  spangled  dresses, 
walking  the  streets,  on  a  level  with  the  second-story  win¬ 
dows.  When  they  saw  people  interested,  and  thought 
they  could  earn  something,  they  would  stop,  and  go 
through  their  exercises.  Of  course  they  always  drew  a 
crowd ;  and  when  they  finished,  and  handed  around  a 
tambourine,  most  everybody  would  give  a  few  pennies. 

Besides  the  stilts,  these  babies  learned  to  walk  and 
dance  on  a  rope,  before  they  were  six  years  old. 

Now  I  want  to  tell  you  young  folks  a  Becret.  Those 
babies  were  no  smarter  than  other  babies.  They  learned 
their  wonderful  tricks  by  simply— p>'adising.  At  all 
hours  of  the  day— when  just  out  of  bed,  or  just  going  to 
bed,  before  breakfast,  and  after  dinner,  they  always  had 
their  practicing  tools  by  them,  and  every  few  minutes 
they  would  try,  either  to  walk  on  the  broomstick  their 
father  pnt  between  the  rounds  of  two  chairs,  or  to  take 
some  new  step  on  the  stilts. 

Don’t  ever  let  me  hear  any  child  say  “I  can’t,”  when 
babies  can  learn  t®  walk  a  rope. 

Another  street-showman  of  London  is  called  a  “  Pos- 
turer,”  and  he  does  such  things  as  circus  performers  do, 
such  as  turning  wonderful  summersets,  balancing  poles 
on  the  chin,  keeping  a  dozen  balls  in  the  air,  etc. 

Some  o£  them  imitate  the  conjurers,  swallow  knives, 
oat  fire,  and  such  pleasant  little  things.  Of  course  they 
always  draw  crowds. 

Then  there’s  a  “Street  Reciter.”  He  goes  to  hotels 
and  saloons,  everywhere  that  ho  finds  men  idle  and  ready 
to  be  amused.  He  repeats  poems  and  other  pieces,  and 
often  he  is  a  very  good  speaker.  When  he  gets  through, 
ol  course  he  don’t  forget  to  pass  around  his  hat. 

Telescopes  pointed  to  the  heavens  from  the  street  cor¬ 
ners  are  common  here  as  well  as  in  London. 

One  of  the  most  comical  street  shows  is  a  set  of  me¬ 
chanical  figures — that  is,  figures  that  move  by  machinery 
inside  of  them.  The  showman  has  a  sort  of  platform, 
and  the  little  dolls  walk  around,  and  do  various  funny 
things  to  amuse  people. 

Besides  all  these,  and  many  that  I  can’t  remember,  they 
have  not  only  plenty  of  hand-organs,  but  performers  on 
nearly  every  kind  of  instrument  small  enough  to  carry. 

It  is  sad,  when  there’s  so  much  useful  and  necessary 
work  to  be  done  in  the  world,  to  see  grown  men  obliged 
to  sing  ballads  or  speak  pieces  in  the  streets,  to  put 
bread  in  their  mouths. 

Ararat  Sue’s  Patzzlc-Hox. 

That  fish  story  in  the  September  number  has  proved  a 
terrible  poser.  However,  I  suppose  the  puzzlers  are 
studying  their  Natural  Histories,  and  that  I  shall  have 
more  to  say  about  it  in  December.  I  will  give  you  a  nice, 
easy  lot  this  month. 


DECAPITATIONS. 

1.  Behead  an  article  of  furniture,  and  leave  an  animal 

growth. 

2.  Behead  a  fruit,  and  leave  an  organ. 

3.  Behead  certain  water,  and  leave  what  yon  would  not 

wish  to  be.  E.  L.  Clark. 

CROSS-WORD  ENIGMA. 

4.  My  first  is  in  great  but  not  in  small. 

My  next  is  in  stable  but  not  in  stall. 

My  third  is  in  red  but  not  in  pink. 

My  fourth  is  in  water  but  not  in  drink. 

My  fifth  is  in  nice  but  notin  good. 

My  sixth  is  in  pine  but  not  in  -wood. 

My  seventh  is  in  quick,  but  not  in  slow. 

My  eighth  is  in  make  but  not  in  sew. 

My  whole  is  a  flower,  you  know  it  well ; 

So  now,  dear  friends,  its  name  pray  tell. 

Fannie  Brooks. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  ANAGRAMS. 

5.  Cliewer’s  test.  S.  Nose  trap. 

6.  Boat  in  school.  9.  A  strap. 

7.  Nine  oil  maps.  10.  Red  dens. 

Adolph  M.  Nagel. 

puzzle. 

11.  Search  Holy  Writ,  and  you  will  see 
A  noted  warrior  fought  with  me. 

Behead,  on  mountain  tops  I’m  seen, 

Or  in  the  briny  deep  have  been ; 

Behead  again,  transpose,  beware  ! 

Or  I  may  prove  a  fatal  snare. 

If  you  again  my  head  should  sever, 

No  matter  how  informed  or  clever, 

’Tis  all  in  vain,  give  up  the  route, 

For  you  can  never  find  me  out.  F.  H.  C. 

12.  I  ain  composed  of  13  letters : 

My  1,  8,  3,  11,  is  a  command. 

My  4,  8, 10,  is  a  girl’s  nickname. 

My  7,  2, 11  is  an  article  of  clothing. 

My  G,  5,  12,  is  a  quadruped. 

My  9,  7,  2,  1,  is  not  real. 

My  13, 5,  3,  7,  is  something  worn  by  young  ladies. 
My  whole  may  be  found  on  the  map  of  the  United 
States.  Maria  L.  Brooks. 

CHARADE. 

13.  My  first  a  pronoun  is  I  ween, 

My  next  a  political  name  is  seen. 

My  whole  doth  tell  of  time  that’s  past. 

And  shows  how  long  good  men  did  last.  J.  P. 
(Fill  the  following  blanks  with  words  pronounced  alike 
but  spelled  differently.) 

14.  A - stood  near  the  cage  of  the - . 

15.  A - person  led  the - . 

16.  The - was  a  man  of - . 

17.  The - played  upon  a - . 

18.  A  large - grew  near  the - . 

19.  The - fell  upon  a - man. 

The  Italian  Bov. 

20.  My  whole,  when  suitably  prepared,  is  an  article  of 

food  ;  beheaded  lam  something  used  in  cookingit ; 
behead  again  and  show  what  you  often  do  with  it ; 
behead  again,  and  leave  a  preposition ;  again,  and 
leave  a  beverage.  Reen  Ross. 


420.  Puzzle  Picture.—1 This  young  lady  has  evidently 
met  with  a  sad  catastrophe,  which  is  the  reason  she 
covers  her  face.  See  if  you  can  make  out  the  puzzle. 


pi. 

21.  A  thclib  herat  kasem  a  blomogin  gavise. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  SEPTEMBER  NUMBER. 

The  Fisii  Story.— 1.  Maid.  2.  Plaice.  3.  Cod.  4. 
Alewife.  5.  Weak.  G.  Hodmandod  (hodman  Dodd).  7. 
Tom  Cod.  S.  Cat.  9.  Dog.  10.  Old  Wife.  11.  John 
Doree.  12.  Poor  John.  13.  Whale.  14.  Pilot.  15. 
Trumpet.  10.  Weak.  17.  Ruffe.  18.  Bleak.  19.  Perch. 
20.  Rock.  21.  Fish.  22.  Pole.  23.  Shad.  24'.  Hake. 
25.  Pike.  26.  Wiffes.  27.  Pipe.  28.  Bib.  29.  Star.  30. 
Ling.  31.  Moon.  32.  Ray.  33.  Blue.  34.  Horn.  3E. 
Groper.  3G.  Flounder.  37.  Grnnter.  38..  Shote.  39. 
Sucker.  40.  Red-eye.  41.  Bounce.  42.  Hound.  43. 
Poll.  44.  Sleeper.  45.  Sound.  46.  Dab.  47.  Lump. 
48.  Miller’s  Thumb.  49.  Grampus.  50.  Mango  fish.  51. 
Cachalot.  52.  Bass.  53.  Carp.  54.  Needle.  55.  Razor.. 
5G.  Sword.  57.  Scabbard.  58.  Dragon.  59.  Gar.  60. 
Drum.  61.  Electric  Eel.  62.  Smelt.  63.  Growler:  64. 
Angel.  65.  Globe.  G6.  Deal.  67.  Bream.  68.  Weever. 
69.  Shiners.  70.  Skates,  71.  Salmon.  72.  Tobacco-pipe. 
73.  Basket.  74.  Bait.  75.  Sole.  70.  Pole.  77.  Basket.. 
78.  Poor  John.  79.  Sound.  80.  Red-eye. 

Anagrams. — 1.  Elaborate.  2.  Solicitude.  3.  Person¬ 
ation.  4.  Literature.  5.  Comforting.  6.  Centipede. 

Rebus. — 415.  Every  man  and  woman  in  North  America 
should  subscribe  for  the  Hearth  ana  Home  and  American 
Agriculturist. 

416.  I’ll  go  to  tell  Him  all  I’ve  done, 

And  fall  before  his  face ; 

Unworthy  to  he  called  a  son. 

I’ll  seek  a  servant’s  place. 

Aunt  Sue’s  address  is  B®x  111,  P.  O.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
and  not  245  Broadway,  New  York. 

AUNT  SUE’S  NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Charlie  W.  T.— Nothing  gives  me  greater  pleasure 
than  to  hear  that  “  pa  and  ma  helped.” 

In  answering  the  “  Opposites,”  Nos.  4,  5,  and  6  seem  to 
have  furnished  the  greatest  wiriety  of  answers.  To  “Eng¬ 
lish  nose,”  Salem  answers  “Turkey,”  Hetty  “  Franchise,” 
and  Townsend  W.  “  Duchy ;  ”  to  No.  5  (“  invisible  ”),  they 
give  “  incited  ”  and  “  insight ;  ”  to  No.  6  (“  penniless  ”), 
“  senseless  ”  and  “  scentless.”  Let  us  have  some  more 
“  Opposites.” 

Glad  to  hear  from  Mrs.  H.  J.  N.,  Mrs.  M.  II.,  and  F. 
W.  Hall,  E.  M.  R.,  Y.  Y„  O.  A.  G.,  and  Mary  A.  S. 

Thanks  for  puzzles,  etc.,  to  F.  W.  Hall,  R.  T.  Isbester, 
and  G.  T. 

M.  E.  L.— Numerical  enigmas  are  not  particularly  “  ac¬ 
ceptable,”  especially  those  constructed  upon  my  own 
name  ;  nevertheless  I  thank  you  for  the  trouble  you  took, 
and  for  the  kind  thought  involved. 

Minnie.— This  isn’t  just  the  place  to  discuss  love  mat¬ 
ters,  although  love  is  admitted  to  he  quite  a  puzzle.  If 
you  are  really  serious,  and  “have  no  mother  to  consult,” 
send  your  address  to  your  “  Auntie,”  and  she  will  advise 
you  to  the  best  of  her  abilities. 

M.  M.  P. — I  will  make  inquiry  about  the  matter,  and 
tell  you  the  result. 

Glad  to  hear  from  Freddie  W.  B.,  S.  D.  M.,  Mary  A.  C., 
Mamie  W.,  S.  M.  Shaw,  Bennie,  and  J.  II.  G. 

Thanks  for  puzzles,  etc.,  to  II.  Du  B.,  J.  T.  G.,  Sallie, 
M.  D.  T.,  and  Alpha. 

H.  G.  T.— Your  pleasure  adds  to  mine  ;  thanks. 

Tlae  I>oct«r  Talks  afoosit  ISeai-s. 

The  boys  had  been  to  see  the  animals  at  Central  Park, 
and  came  back  delighted  with  their  half-holiday.  The 
bears  seemed  especially  to  interest  them,  and  for  several 
days  they  talked  about  bears,  and  made  sketches  from 
memory  of  those  they  had  seen  in  the  Park  menagerie. 

“Now,  uncle,”  said  Walter,  “please  tell  us  something 
about  bears ;  you  have  been  so  ranch  in  the  wilderness 

that  you  must  know  all  about  them.” . “It  is  not 

probable  that  any  one  knows  ‘  all  ’  about  them,  hut  I  will 
tell  you  about  a  few  that  I  have  seen — provided  you  will, 

in  the  first  place,  tell  me  what  is  a  hear.” . “A  great, 

shaggy  animal,”  said  Arthur.  “And  sits  up  on  his 

haunches,  and  has  claws,”  added  Waiter . “That 

will  not  do ;  dogs  are  great  and  shaggy,  and  can  be  taught 
to  sit  upon  their  haunches,  and  cats  and  tigers  have 
claws.  We  must  find  some  peculiarities  that  distinguish 
hears  from  dogs,  tigers,  and  all  other  animals.”  Finding 
that  the  hoys  had  not,  in  their  watching  the  habits  of  the 
animals,  noticed  their  peculiar  make,  I  referred  Waiter 
to  a  small  compendium  of  natural  history  for  a  descrip¬ 
tion.  He  turned  to  the  word  Bear,  which  referred  him  to 
Ursinai ,  where  he  read  “  plantigrade  carnivorous  animals, 
cartilage  of  nose  elongated  and  movable,  carnivorous 
tooth  bluntly  tubercular.” — “Whew!  uncle,  that  is  just 
the  way  with  your  books ;  one  i's  none  the  wiser  for 
them!  Oh  I  yes;  a  hear  is  a  pianti-something,  and  a 

carni-something,  and  now  we  know  til  about  it.” . 

“As  you  spent  some  hours  among  the  bears,  and  did  not 
notice  that  they  were  carnivorous  or  plantigrades,  per¬ 
haps  you  will  condescend  to  learn  what  these  terms 
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GRIZZLY  BEAR.  SUN-BEAR,  OP  ASIA.  BLACK  BEAR.  CINNAMON  BEAR. 

BEARS  AT  CENTRAL  PARK . — Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


mean.”  This  brought  him  back  to  a  teachable  mood.  He 
was  then  told  that  carnivorous  animals  arc  those  which 
eat  flesh,  and  differ  from  those  which  live  upon  vegeta¬ 
bles  by  the  form  of  their  teeth,  which  are  of  such  a  shape 
as  to  cut  or  grind  their  food,  as  may  be  required.  Those 
animals  that  live  entirely  upon  flesh  have  teeth  that  cut 
like  shears.  A  naturalist  can  tell  by  looking  at  the  teeth 
of  an  animal  what  kind  of  food  he  lives  upon.  Bears 
live  upon  a  mixed  diet,  and  their  teeth  are  less  savage 
than  those  of  wolves  and  tigers.  That  hard-looking 
word  plantigrade  means  walking  upon  the  sole  of  the 
foot,  which  serves  to  distinguish  the  bears  and  raccoons 
from  other  carnivorous  animals,  as  all  the  others  walk 
upon  their  toes  and  fingers  only,  the  heel  of  the  foot  not 
touching  the  ground.  There  are  four  if  not  five  different 
kinds  of  hears  found  on  this  continent.  The  Black  Bear 
is  the  best  known,  and  is  found  in  a  wider  range  of 
country  than  any  other.  The  Cinnamon  Bear,  from  the 
Itocky  Mountains,  is  so  named  on  account  of  its  color. 
Some  think  it  is  only  the  Black  Bear  with  a  brown  coat  on, 
but  others  think  there  are  differences  besides  that  of 
color.  Then  there  is  the  Grizzly  of  the  Plains  and  Cali¬ 
fornia,  the  largest,  most  powerful,  and  most  ferocious  of 
all  our  bears.  There  are  specimens  of  these  three  at  the 
Park.  The  Polar  Bear  is  only  found  within  the  Arctic 
regions,  and  is  also  a  formidable  animal. 

“  The  Black  Bear  is  the  most  common,  and  is  the  most 
frequently  seen  in  captivity.  It  is  found  in  most  parts  of 
the  country  that  are  well  wooded  and  not  very  thickly 
settled.  They  seldom  or  never  attack  any  one,  unless  they 
receive  the  first  assault,  when  they  sit  up  on  their  haunch¬ 
es,  and  fight  with  their  fore-legs.  If  you  should  ever 


meet  with  a  slie-bear  with  her  young,  you  had  better  give 
her  a  wide  berth,  as  the  mother  bears  are  apt  to  be  very 

cross  and  savage.” _ “  What  does  the  bear  feed  upon  ?  ” 

“Both  animal  and  vegetable  food.  It  will  eat  any  small 
animals,  and  to  settlers  in  new  countries  it  is  often 
troublesome,  by  carrying  off  their  calves  and  pigs.  A 
bear  will  carry  off  in  his  arms  a  pig  nearly  as  large  as 
himself.  Acorns  and  other  nuts  furnish  a  considerable 
share  of  the  bear’s  food,  and  ho  is  very  fond  of  huckle¬ 
berries,  raspberries,  and  other  wild  fruits.  lie  often 
makes  forays  upon  cultivated  fields,  and  shows  a  great 
fondness  for  roasting  ears  of  corn  and  sweet  apples. 
Bears,  like  boys,  have  what  is  called  a  “  sweet-tooth,” 
and  are  particularly  fond  of  honey.  They  will  rob  hives 
whenever  they  can  get  a  chance,  and  are  great  bee- 
hunters.  When  they  find  a  bee-tree — which  you  know  is 
a  tree  in  which  bees  have  found  a  hollow  and  there  made 
a  home — they  climb  the  tree,  and  gnaw  at  the  hole  until 
they  get  at  the  honey.  Gf  course  the  bees  defend  their 
stores,  but  the  bear  is  so  fond  of  honey  that  he  is  willing 
to  endure  their  stings,  so  he  gnaws  away  and  growls.  It 
might  be  some  consolation  to  the  bees,  if  they  only  knew 
it,  that  the  constant  growling  kept  up  by  the  bear,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  stings,  often  attracts  the  attention  of  the 
hunter  and  guides  him  to  the  spot.” 

“  Do  bears  live  in  winter  by  sucking  their  paws  ?  ” 

“  It  is,  or  used  to  be,  a  popular  notion  that  bears  passed 
the  winter  in  sucking  their  paws.  Nothing  could  be 
more  absurd.  Like  many  other  animals,  the  bear  hiber¬ 
nates — that  is,  passes  the  winter  in  a  quiet  and  dormant 
state.  The  bear  finds  a  hollow  tree,  or  a  den  among 
rocks,  or,  failing  these,  it  scoops  out  a  hole  in  the  earth. 


During  the  autumn  nuts  of  all  kinds  are  abundant,  and 
at  this  season  the  bear  gets  very  fat.  When  cold  weather 
comes  on,  he  retires  to  his  den,  where  he  remains  per¬ 
fectly  quiet,  and  to  shield  his  nose  from  the  frost  puts  his 
paws  over  it,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  notion  that  he 
sucks  his  paws.  He  is  supported  by  the  fat  stored  up 
in  the  fall,  but  he  does  not  get  it  through  the  paw’s.” 

“  How  do  they  catch  bears,  uncle  ?  ” 

“  They  are  sometimes  shot,  but  as  the  skin,  which  is 
of  considerable  value,  is  likely  to  be  injured  in  this  way, 
they  are  usually  taken  in  a  trap  of  some  kind.  What  is 
called  a  dead-fall  is  built  of  logs,  and  so  arranged  that 
when  the  bear  disturbs  the  bait  a  mass  of  heavy  logs 
falls  upon  and  crushes  him.  The  regular  trappers,  how¬ 
ever,  use  a  steel  trap,  made  like  those  used  to  catch  rats, 
only  many  times  larger.  Bears,  if  taken  young,  are 
readily  domesticated,  and  are  easily  taught  to  do  amusing 
tricks.  I  once  saw  one  at  a  public  garden  near  New 
York  that  was  very  fond  of  soda-water ;  he  would  open 
a  bottle,  and  drink  it  with  the  greatest  relish.  It  made 
a  good  sale  for  soda-water,  as  a  large  number  would  pur¬ 
chase  bottles  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  bear  open  them.” 

“  But,  uncle,  tell  us  something  of  the  wild  bears  you 
must  have  met  with  in  your  wanderings.” 

“I  can  not ;  for  in  truth,  though  I  was  three  years  in  a 
famous  bear  country,  I  never  saw  but  one  bear.  I  gave 
chase  to  him,  but  he  was  going  down  a  rocky  hill,  and 
could  travel  much  faster  than  my  horse.  I  have  lived 
upon  bear’s  meat  by  the  week,  and  have  happened  along 
just  as  several  recently  killed  grizzly  and  other  bears 
were  being  skinned,  but  it  so  befell  thatlnever  saw  a  live 
wild  grizzly,  though  I  have  helped  cat  more  than  a  dozen.” 
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Chesapeake  and  ©§ai®s — Five- 
Twenties — Central  Faeafilcs. 

Banking  Office  of  Fisk  &  Hatch,  ) 
No.  5  Nassau  St.,  New  York,  Oct.  9, 1S71.  f 

Ot'  the  Fifteen  Millions  Chesapeake  anio  Ohio  Six 
Per  Cent  Loan,  less  than  one  third  remains  unsold,  and 
this  remainder  is  rapidly  being  taken  up.  These  bonds 
have  thirty  years  to  run,  arc  especially  desirable  for  in¬ 
vestment,  can  now  be  bought 

17  per  cent  less  than  Ten-Forties, 

20  per  cent  less  than  Five-Twenties, 

25  per  cent  less  than  Sixes  of  1SS1, 
and  are  equally  sure  to  be  paid,  principal  and  interest,  in 
gold  coin.  Price  (at  present)  93  and  accrued  interest, 
that  is,  with  coupon  attached,  due  Nov.  1st. 

$1,000  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Bond  costs  to-day  $950.47. 

$500  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Bond  costs  to-day  $478.23. 

$100  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Bond  costs  to-day  $95.05. 

We  have  but  a  limited  supply  left  of  the  smaller  de¬ 
nominations.  Bonds  are  in  coupon  or  registered  form, 
same  as  Five-Twenties. 

When  the  Railroad  is  completed  in  1872,  and  the  Bonds 
are  dealt  in  at  the  Stock  Exchanges  of  the  world,  we 
have  no  doubt  they  will  be  equally  popular  with  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Pacifies,  which  now  command  a  premium,  and  are  a 
favorite  security  here  and  in  Europe,  both  roads  being 
prominent  lines  and  under  substantially  the  same  fiscal 
management.  Principal  and  interest  of  the  Central 
Pacific  aiid  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Bonds  are  speci¬ 
fically  payable  in  gold  coin  in  New  York ;  the  interest  on 
the  former  being  paid  January  and  July,  and  of  the  latter, 
May  and  November,  corresponding  with  the  two  classes 
of  Five-Twenties. 

We  recommend  cither  of  them  to  onr  friends  and  cus¬ 
tomers  with  the  same  confidence  that  we  did  the  Five- 
Twenty  Bonds,  when  we  were  selling  millions  of  them 
for  the  United  States  Government. 

We  buy  and  sell  Five-Twenties,  Ten-Forties, 
Eightt-Ones,  and  Central  or  Western  Pacifics,  or 
receive  them  in  payment  for  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Bonds  at  their  current  market  price.  Orders  for  Chesa¬ 
peake  and  Ohio  Bonds,  accompanied  with  Drafts  or 
Checks,  may  be  forwarded  to  us  by  mail,  and  the  bonds 
will  be  sent  by  express,  charges  paid. 

FISK.  <&  MATCH. 

P.S. — Accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers,  and  others  received, 
on  which  wc  allow  Four  per  Cent  interest. 

Certificates  of  deposit  issued  and  collections  made  in 
all  parts  of  the  Union. 

Harvey  Fisk. 

A.  S.  Hatch. 

Facts  foe  Bfioonselccej>ei*s.  —  No  one 

doubts  the  value  of  a  patent  Universal  Clotkes- 
Wringer,  aud  no  one  after  one  trial  will  find  less 
reason  for  doubting  the  value  of  a  Doty  Washing 
Machine.  If  one  is  complete  and  labor-saving,  so 
is  the  other. — Cleveland  (Ohio)  Farmer. 

THE  BEST  WATER^PBPE, 

also  the  cheapest  when  strength  and  durability  are 
considered,  is  the  Tin-lined  Lead  Pipe,  manufactured 
by  the  Colwells,  Shaw  &  Willard  M’f’g  Co.,  No.  213 
Centre  St.,  New  York.  Price  15  cents  a  pound  for  all 
sizes.  Circular  and  sample  of  pipe  sent  by  mail  free. 
Also  manufacturers  of  Block-tin  Pipe,  Lead  Pipe,  Sheet 
Lead,  Solder,  etc.  Orders  solicited,  and  filled  at  sight. 

PRATT’S  ASTRAL  OIL 

Is  used  in  all  families  where  a  perfectly  safe ,  pnre,  and 
reliable  oil  is  appreciated.  No  accidents  can  possibly 
occur  from  its  use. 

Oil  Mouse  of  CHAS.  PRATT, 

Established  1770.  108  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


.Asbestos  Roofing 


See  notice  and  advertisement  in  September  number  of 
tins  paper,  on  pages  325  and  852,  relative  to  Asbestos  Roofing. 
Full  Descriptive  Pamphlets,  Price-list,  and  Samples  of 
Roofing,  Sheathing,  etc.,  sent  free. 

H.  W.  JOH1VS,  Sole  Manufacturer, 

78  William  St.,  New  York. 

MAPLE  SUGAR. 

Farmers  who  own  Sugar  Camps,  end  stamp  for  onr  Cir¬ 
cular  and  Treatise  on  the  manufacture  of  extra  sugar  and 
syrup.  Address 

H.  S.  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


ft 


GREAT  CHANCE  FOR  AGENTS. 

Do  you  want  an  agency,  local  or  traveling,  with  an 
opportunity  to  make  $5  to  $‘40  a  day  selling  onr 
new  7-strand  White  Wire,  Clothes-Lines ?  They  last 
forever.  Sample  free,  so  there  is  no  risk.  Address  at 
once,  Hudson  River  Wire  Works,  cor.  Water  St.  and 
Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y.,  or  1G  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


ELGIN 


(BLUNQBS) 


WATCHES! 

Use  Fameas  Railroad  Time-Keepers, 


New  York  Central  Railroad,  ) 
General  Superintendent’s  Office,  V 
Albany,  March  20, 1870.  ) 


T.  M.  Avery,  Esq., 

Pres’t  National  Watcli  Co.,  Chicago : 

Rear  Sir : —In  answer  to  your  inquiries  as  to  the  Watch  I 
have  of  your  manufacture,  I  would  say  that  I  have  carried 
it  some  four  months,  and  find  it  a  good,  reliable  time-keeper. 
The  movements  seem  perfect ;  it  runs  regular,  and  I  see  no 
difference  in  its  register  of  time  whether  I  carry  it  about 
witli  me  in  the  office  or  when  traveling  by  trains.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  recommend  them  as  reliable  Watches,  with  per¬ 
fect  works  running  with  great  accuracy,  and  well  adapted 
for  use  of  railroad  men  or  others  that  wish  good  Watches. 
Besides,  they  are  the  production  of  our  own  country’s 
mechanics,  and  that,  together  with  their  merit  as  time- 
registers,  should  certainly  give  them  preference  over 
imported  Watches,  however  good  the  reputation  of  foreign 
makers  may  be.  Yours  truly, 

J.  TILLINGHAST. 

Similar  testimonials  to  the  above  have  been  received  from 
the  General  Sup’ts  of  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Chicago,  Alton, 
and  St.  L.,  the  C.  and  11.  I.,  the  C.  and  N.  W.,  the  Erie, 
the  Hudson  River,  the  Penn.  Central,  the  Mich.  Central,  and 
the  Mich.  Southern  Railroads.  The  Penn.  Central  R.R.  are 
furnishing  the  Elgin  Watches  to  their  engineers.  Nearly  200 
are  now  in  use  upon  that  line  owned  by  the  Company.  Not 
the  least  among  the  causes  why  this  leading  and  splendidly 
managed  road  has  never  met  with  a  serious  accident  in  the 
running  of  its  trains,  is  the  reliability  of  these  time-keepers. 

From  the  above  testimony,  it  is  claimed  for  them  that  they 
are  the  standard  Railroad  Watches  of  the  Country. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  JEWELERS. 

The  Elgin  Illustrated  Almanac,  or  the  Illustrated  Article 
on  “Ancient  and  Modern  Time-Keepers,”  by  A.  D.  Rich¬ 
ardson,  sent  free  upon  application  to  National  (Elgin) 
Watcli  Company,  127  and  129  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  or  No.  1 
Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 

TSasiHBlksgivmg, 

FOR  j  CJBBS’istBBBaS, 

[lew  Year’s  Bay, 

Mi  lace-Pies, 

prepare  PBiam-Piudditniigs, 
Frealt  Cake, 

With  Plenty  of  Raisins. 

Every  one  will  like  them  better  if  the  seeds  are  taken  out. 
This  once  troublesome  work  can  now  be  done  certainly, 
easily,  and  quickly  with  our  new 

PATENT  RAISIN -SEEDER, 

which  is  wanted  by  every  family.  For  sale  by  all  Hardware 
and  House-furnishing  Stores.  If  the  store  in  your  neighbor¬ 
hood  is  not  vet  supplied,  we  will  send  one  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  $2.  Send  for  “  Locke's  Ratent  Raisin-Seeder." 

Address  TURNER,  SEYMOUR  &  JUDDS, 

64  Duane  St.,  New  York. 

WE  SEND  SINGLE 

WALTHAM  WATCHES 

by  Express  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  and  allow  the 
purchaser  to  open  the  package  and  examine  the  watch  be¬ 
fore  paying  the  hill.  Send  lor  our  price-list,  which  gives 
full  particulars,  and  please  state  that  you  saw  this  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  American  Agriculturist. 

HOWAK0  &  CO., 

No.  865  Broadway,  New  Yoric. 

E3?“  All  prices  reduced  since  Feb.  1st. 

For  Twelve  Years  Fast 

Dooley's  Yeast  Powder  lias  been  gradually  but  surely 
increasing  in  demand  and  public  favor  from  its  well-known 
chemical  purity  and  the  uniform  success  which  attends  the 
making  of  good  bread,  rolls,  biscuits,  etc.  It  is  an  estab¬ 
lished  fact  that  one  pound  of  Dooley’s  Yeast  Powder 
will  produce  better  results  in  the  culinary  department  than 
double  the  quantity  of  the  majority  of  Baking  Powders  in 
market.  As  it  permits  no  waste  of  flour  prepared  with  it,  it 
is  the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  best.  Full  weight  guaran¬ 
teed.  All  first-class  Grocers  keep  it. _ 

d,  ^  C  a  Month,  witli  Stencil  and  Key-Check  Dies. 

j)on>t  t0  secure  Circular  and  Samples,  free. 

Address  S.  M.  SPENCER,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

For  lst-clnss  Pianos,  sent  on  trial — no  A<rts. 
Address  U.  S.  PIANO  CO.,  865  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


FREEMAN  &  BURR, 

CLOTHING  WAREHOUSES, 

Nos.  138  and  140  Fulton  St,,  N.  Y, 

FREEMA  \  &  BURK,  open  the  Season  with  an  im¬ 
mense  Stock  in  SUITS.  OVERCOATS,  and 
CLOTHING  of  every  description,  for  all  ages  and  all  oc¬ 
cupations  and  occasions,  to  which  they  cordially  invite  the 
attention  of  purchasers. 

Oh 


Ot 

O 


'VERCOATS,  $8. 

1  VERCOATS,  330. 

I  VERCOATS,  $40. 

Business  Suits,  sis.Oress  Suits,  $20. 
Business  Suits,  $25. Dress  Suits,  $40. 
Business  Suits,  $50. Dress  Suits,  §go. 
IBoys’  Suits,  $5. 

Boys’  Suits,  $10. 

Boys’  Suits,  $20. 

ORDERS  hv  BETTE R  promptly  filled.  FREE¬ 
MAN  &  BURR’S  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  SELF¬ 
MEASURE,  of  which  thousands  are  availing  themselves, 
enables  parties  in  any  part  of  the  country  to  order  direct 
from  them  witli  the  certainty  of  receiving  the  most  PER¬ 
FECT  FIT  attainable. 

RULES  FOR  SELF-MEASURE,  Samples  of 
Goods,  Price-list,  and  Fashion  Sheet  Sent  Free  oil 
application. 

A.  FKINCJE  &  €€>. 

OKG1I § 

AND 

ME  LODE  ON  S. 

The  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Most  Perfect  Manufactory  in  the 
United  States. 

47,000 

Now  in  use. 

No  other  Musical  Instrument  ever  obtained  the  same 
popularity. 

B3T-  Send  for  Price-Lists. 

Address  BUFFALO,  N.  Y., 

Or  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

~THE  AMERICAN  ORGANS- 

Have  met  with  an  unparalleled  success  during  the  last 
year.  The 

MEW  STYLES 

Especially  are  pronounced  beyond  competition  for  the  prices 
asked.  All  the  substantial  excellences  of  the  finest  organs 
are  combined  in  this  beautiful  series,  which  arc  sold  at  prices 
ranging  from  $200  downwards. 

Tl»e  Organs  for  Oatarcls.es 

have  been  in  constant  demand,  and  the  sale  of 

PARLOR 

has  been  enormous.  New  efforts  are  now  making  to  keep 
pace  with  the  great  increase  of  business. 

The  present  high  standard  of  excellence  will  be 
maintained. 

Catalogues  sent  free  on  application.  Address 

The  Smith  American  Organ  Company, 

Tremont  St.,  opposite  "Waltham  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Estb. 


1809. 


EMDCH 
SONS9  % 

SAPOLIO 

cleans  windows,  scours  knives  and  table  ware,  removes 
stains  and  rust,  and  is  the  very  best  tiling  ever  used  for 
general  house-cleaning.  For  sale  by  all  good  Grocery  and 
Drug  Stores. 

Wholesale,  211  "Wasliington  St.,  New  York. 

THE  NOVELTY  KNIFE, 

For  every  Lady’s  Work-Basket. 

For  every  Gentleman’s  Pocket. 

A  handsome  two-bladed  knife,  one  an  ordinary  blade,  the 
other  the  well-known 

YANKEE  BLADE, 

or 

Patent  Sewing  Ripper,  Eraser,  Nail-Trim¬ 
mer,  etCi,  etc. 

Is  made  of  the  best  steel,  and  is  the  most  useful  implement 
for  the  lady’s  work-basket  or  the  gentleman’s  writing-desk. 
Sent,  post-paid,  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  one  dollar. 

Address  W.  A.  FITCH, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


$290 


for  Sunday  Schools.  Ad¬ 
dress,  for  Catalogue,  J.  C. 
Garrigues,  Publisher,  608 
Arch  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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Beautify  your  Homes  with.  Flowers. 

THREE  MONTHS  FOR  THIRTY  CENTS.  3 
A  trial  trip  with  THE  HORTICULTURIST  ami 
Journal  of  Rural  Art  and  Taste. 

A  handsomely  illustrated  Magazine,  devoted  to  Home 
Gardening,  Flowers.  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Fruit  Cul¬ 
ture,  Designs  for  Cottages  and  Garden  Architecture.  Sub¬ 
scription  Terms  reduced  to  $2  per  annum,  if  paid  in  advance. 
Club  Terms:  2  copies,  $3.50 ;  3  copies,  $5;  5  copies.  $7.50  ;  10 
copies,  $10.  Club  Agents  and  Canvassers  wanted  everywhere. 

EVERY  WOMAN  HER  OWN  FLOWER 
GARDEIElt-llT  “DAISY  EYEBRIGHT.” 

"  A  delightful  little  treatise  on  Out-door  Gardening  for  La¬ 
dies.  Practical,  timely,  charmingly  written.  Can  not  fail 
to  be  universally  liked.  Printed  in  exquisite  taste.  Price 
50  cents,  cloth,  $1,  post-paid. 

Send  10  Cents  for  Specimen  Copies  of 

THE  LADIES’  FLORAL  CABINET 

and  Pictorial  Home  Companion. 

A  new  and  beautiful  Paper,  devoted  specially  to  the  Cul¬ 
ture  of  Flowers  for  the  Flower  Garden  and  Plants  for  Win¬ 
dow  Gardening,  or  in-door  ornament.  t3f~  Every  subscriber 
gets  a  Packet  of  Flower  Seeds  free,  of  the  new  /Diadem 
Pink.  Subscribe  now.  Only  75  cents  a  year.  Getupaclub. 
10  copies  CO  cents  each. 

Any  Lady,  Boy,  or  Girl  can  make  $3  per  day  getting  sub¬ 
scribers  in  any  village.  Club  Agents  and  Canvassers  wanted 
everywhere. 

Window  Gardening.— A  new  and  cxquisitelnfillns- 
tr alert  book  on  plants  for  in-door  culture  and  ornament. 
Ready  December  15th.  Price  $1.50. 

Ladies’  CaMnet  Initial  Note-Paper.— A  superb 
novelty  in  Stationery,  with  tinted  paper.  Splendid  initial. 
Perfumed.  Illuminated  cover.  Price  50c.  per  box.  Each 
box  also  contains  a  25c.  package  of  Flower  Seeds. 

FOREST  TREES.  FOR  SHELTER,  ORNA¬ 
MENT,  AND  PROFIT.— By  ARTHUR  BRYANT,  Sen. 

A  new  book  on  tree  planting.  Gives  every  instruction. 
How  to  Grow  Trees  from  Seed,  How  to  Plant,  and  What  to 
Plant  for  Screens,  for  Ornamental  Purposes,  and  for  Groves. 
Its  descriptive  list  of  Trees  and  Evergreens  is  the  most  full 
and  accurate  yet  written.  Just  the  work  needed  to  meet 
the  F’orest  Tree  necessities  of  the  country.  The  book  is 
written  in  a  simple,  practical  manner,  and  is  suited  to  the 
tastes  of  all.  Price  $1.50  by  mail,  post-paid.  For  sale  by 
Book  Dealers  everywhere. 

Williams’  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  all  Books  on  Flowers,  Gardening,  Rural  Architecture,  and  Rural  Life. 
The  handsomest  and  most  complete  ever  published.  Contains  also  Illustrated  Premium  List  of  all  the  above  journals, 
List  of  100  Papers  at  Club  Rates,  and  List  of  Choice  Floral  Novelties.  Sent  to  any  address  for  5-cent  stamp. 

Address  '  HENRY  T.  "WILLIAMS,  Prop’r,  5  Beckman  Street,  New  York. 

5®“  See  large  advertisement  in  October  Agriculturist.  Above  books  and  papers  for  sale  by  the  trade  generally. 

The  First  Division  of  the 

ST,  PAUL  &  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY 


Along  their  lines  of  Railroad.  Also,  TO  W"3\T  LOTS 
In  twenty  flourishing  Towns  and  Railroad  Stations. 

ACTUAL  SETTLERS  can  purchase  on  long  credit  with  7  per  cent  annual  interest.  The  Ronds  of  the  Company 
taken  at  par  on  Cash  Sales.  For  Descriptive  Pamphlets,  Prices,  and  other  information,  apply  to 
General  Office  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  HERMANN  TROTT,  Land  Commissioner. 

Hem.— Attention  is  called  to  Government  lands  on  the  west  end  of  the  Main  Line,  which  can  he  taken  under  the 
Homestead  Law. 

inilBAl*  FARM&  FRUIT 


HOMES  IN  THE  WEST. 


Persons  who  think  of  emigrating  to  the  West, 
and  who  wish  to  unite  with  a  colony  which  will 
secure  to  them,  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  the 
advantages  of  good  society,  churches,  schools,  etc., 
and  at  the  same  time  rapidly  enhance  the  value  of 
their  property,  are  invited  to  send  their  address, 
inclosing  stamp  for  return  postage,  to 

Miller,  Humiston  &  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


w  > 


pleasant  Homes,  and  Village  Lots,  may  be  had  at 

BRICKSBURG,  K.  J.3 


■j 

Only  44  miles  from  New  York,  and  on  railroad  direct  to 
Philadelphia;  soil  superior  for  all  crops;  climate  mild  and 
proverbially  healthy ;  water  soft  and  pure;  no  fever  and 
ague.  Price  $25  per  acre  and  upward.  Terms  easy.  For 
Circulars,  sent  free,  address  R.  CAMPBELL,  153  Broad¬ 
way,  Nev;  York,  or  Bricltsburg,  Ocean  Co.,  N.  J. 

IfAKKET  FARM  FOR  SAFE.— 

A  valuable  farm  near  Baltimore,  75  acres  of  good 
land,  well  stocked  with  fruit,  good  house,  new  barn,  etc. 
Address  E.  E.  PARSONS,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Cheap  Farms?  Free  Hornes ! 

ON  THE  LINE  OF  THE 

UMM  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 

A  LAND  GRANT  OF 

3.S, 000,000  <C5  3=8.  3E2  JS 

OF  THE 

Best  Farming  and  Mineral  Lands  in  America. 

5,000,000  Acres  of  Choice  Farming  and  Grazing  Lands 
on  the  line  of  the  road,  in  the 

State  of  Nebraska,  in  the  Great  Platte  Valley, 

now  for  sale,  for  cash  or  long  credit. 

These  lands  arc  in  a  mild  and  healthy  climate,  and  fov 
grain  growing  and  stock-raising  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the 
United  States.  _ 

Prices  range  fr©m  $2  to  $10  per  Acre. 

HOMESTEADS  for  ACTUAL  SETTLERS. 

2,500,000  Acres  of  Government  Land  between  Omaha  and 
North  Platte,  open  for  entry  as  Homesteads  only. 

SOLDIERS  OF  TEE  LATE  7 VAR 

are  entitled  lo  a 

Free  Homestead  of  160  Acres, 

within  Railroad  limits,  equal  to  a 
Direct  Bounty  of  §400. 

Send  for  the  new  edition  of  descriptive  pamphlet,  with 
new  maps,  mailed  free  everywhere. 

Address  O.  F.  DAVIS, 

Land  Commissioner,  U.  P.  R.ll.  Co., 

_ _  Omaha,  Neb. 

fi  500,000  ACRES 

of  the 

EICESEST  FARMING  JLANHS 

IN  THE  WORLD 

FOR  SALE  TO  ACTUAL  SETTLERS. 

NEOSHO  VALLEY,  KANSAS. 

Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Texas  Railway  Co. 

Cap.s  now  Running  400  Miles. 

The  Lands  offered  by  this  Company  are  mainly  within  20 
miles  of  eacli  side  of  the  road,  extending  170  miles  along  the 
NEOSHO  VALLEY,  the  richest,  finest,  and  most  inviting 
valley  for  settlement  in  the  West. 

One  third  of  the  labor  required  at  the  East  in  the  culture 
of  farms  will  insure  here  double  the  amount  of  crops. 

PRICE  OF’  LAND. — $2  to  $8  per  acre;  credit  of  ten  years’ 
time. 

TERMS  OF  SALE.— One  tenth  down  at  time  of  purchase. 
No  payment  the  second  year.  One  tenth  every  year  after, 
until  completion  of  payments,  with  annual  interest. 

For  further  information,  address 

ISAAC  T.  GOOD  NOW, 

Land  Commissioner,  Neosho  Falls,  Kansas. 

HO?  FOR  FELICIANA  I 

FREE  HOMES  FOR  ALL! 

The  authorities  of  the  parieli  of  E.  Feliciana,  in  Louisiana, 
offer  to  each  male  person  (the  head  of  a  family)  FORTY 
ACRES  of  her  exceedingly  fertile  land,  in  fee  simple,  pro¬ 
vided  such  person  settle  on  the  land,  occupy  it,  and  culti¬ 
vate  half  of  it  for  five  years,  on  paving  to  flic  Parish  at  the 
expiration  of  these  five  years  One  Hundred  Dollars. 

F  ull  information  obtained  by  addressing 
K.  A.  CROSS, 

Chief  of  Immigration  Bureau, 

Clinton,  Louisiana. 

BLOOMINGTON  NURSERY,  ILLINOIS. 

20th  YEAR!  600  ACRES !  13  GREENHOUSES !  Lnrcest 
Assortment.  Best  Stock.  Low  Prices.  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Seeds,  Stocks,  Grafts,  &c.  100  Page 
II lustra. tort  Catalogue*,  10  Cents.  Bulb.  Plant, 
gecd  Catalogues,  all  for  10  cents.  Wholesale  Price-List,  free. 
Send  for  these  before  buying  elsewhere. 

F,  Kl.  PHOENIX,  Bloomington,  Ill, 

ANDRE  LEROY’S  NURSERIES, 

Angers,  France. 

The  most  extensive  in  Europe.  For  Catalogue,  apply  to 
BRUGUIERF,  &  THEBAUD, 

P.  O.  Box  15.  51  Cedar  St.,  New  York. 

J.  M.  JORDAN’S 

Nursery  and  Greenhouses 

Contain  the  most  complete  assortment  of  Trees  and  Plants 
in  the  West. 

Horticultural  Store,  612  OLIVE  STREET,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

HOW  TO.— Second 
edition.  Price  25c.  Price- 
List  of  Trees,  Plants,  Seedlings,  Root-Grafts,  &c.„  tree. 
HEINES'  NURSERIES,  Dayton.  O.  (Established  1822.) 

AMERICAN  FOREST  TREES.— 

A  Tulin,  Linwood.  Ash,  Elm,  Beech,  Maple,  Chestnut, 
Hemlock,  etc.  Price  $2  per  thousand,  and  upwards.  Some 
varieties  by  mail,  50  cents  per  100.  Send  stamp  for  Circular. 
Interests  all.  A.  BATTLES,  Girard,  Pa. 

APPLE  SfEEDIilNGS. 

1,000,000  Apple  Seedlings  one  year  old  ;  samples  sent  by 
mail.  La  Versailles  Currants.  Conover’s  Colossal  Asparagus, 
and  a  general  assortment  of  other  Nursery  Stock.  Address 
STEPHEN  HOYT  &  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Ct. 

“ APPLE  SEEDLINGS 

Tn  large  quantities  at  the  lowest  rates.  See  Price-List 
No.  2.  W.  F.  HEIKES,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


START  A  NURSERY, 


1871.] 
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Home  Grapes  of  Foreign  Excellence! 

The  Croton,  a  White  Grape ;  the  Scncisqna, 
a  Black  Grape.  Both  for  Out-door  Culture. 

THEY  SO  NOT  MILDEW. 

Their  fruit  is  equal  to  the  finest  foreign  varieties  which 
require  to  be  grown  under  glass.  The  vines  are  hardy, 
healthy,  vigorous,  and  productive.  Head  the  following  from 
an  editorial  by  Ur.  George  Thurber,  in  October  number 
of  the  American  Agriculturist  : 

“  What  seems  the  strangest,  is  that  the  Croton  and  Senas- 
qua,  which  are  more  thoroughly  foreign  than  any  others  in 
my  collection,  should  he  completely  exempt  from  mildew,  and 
that  pure  natives  on  each  side  of  them  are  almost  ruined .” 

*  They  are  wanted  in  every  garden  and  vineyard  in  the 
United  States. 

Send  for  descriptive  illustrated  Circular,  giving  facts  of 
their  success  in  various  localities. 

Price-List. 

Each .  Per  doz. 


CROTON.  one  year . $1.00  $9.00 

“  twoyears .  l.so  15.00 

••  “  “  very  large .  2.00  18.00 

SENASQUA,  “  “  1.00  9.00 


Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price.  Liberal  inducements  to 
agents.  STEPHEN  W.  UNDERHILL, 

Croton  Point  Landing,  N.  T. 


Fall  Bulbs  in  Collections, 

all  of  the  best.  No's  1,  2,  and  3  sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt 
of  prices  annexed : 

No.  1,  Price  §2.50,  contains 
C  named  Hyacinths,  12  mixed  Tulips,  20  mixed  Crocuses, 
1  Japan  Lily. 

No.  2,  Price  $.j,  contains 
12  named  Hyacinths,  12  Single  and  Double  Tulips,  25  mixed 
Crocuses,  12  Snowdrops,  6  Narcissuses,  1  Golden-banded 
Lily. 

No.  3,  Price  $10,  contains 
20  named  Hyacinths,  25  Single  and  Double  Tulips,  50  Cro¬ 
cuses,  25  Snowdrops.  6  Narcissuses,  6  Scillas,  6  Jonquils, 
6  Winter  Aconites,  4  Lilies  of  sorts. 

No.  4,  Price  818,  contains  the  same  varieties  as  No.  3, 
but  double  the  quantity. 


Catalogues  of  Bulbs,  Fall  Seeds,  and  plants  *n  application. 


SEEDSMEN,  35  C0ETLANDT  ST.,  New  York. 


PEERLESS  POTATOES. 

Another  season’s  trial  confirms  more  fully  than  ever  all 
that  lias  been  said  heretofore  in  favor  of  this  wonderful  pota¬ 
to.  We  have  favorable  reports  from  our  customers  in  every 
section  of  the  country,  where  crops  have  averaged  from  100 
to  150  barrels  to  the  acre.  Its  great  beauty,  superior  quality, 
and  enormous  productiveness  place  it  at  the  head  ef  all 
other  varieties  for  general  culture.  Persous  who  reside  nt 
a  distance  should  procure  their  supply  of  seed  potatoes  in 
tlie  fall,  as  it  is  not  safe  to  forward  in  spring  before  April. 
By  mail,  post-paid,  four  pounds  for  $1 .  By  express  or  other¬ 
wise,  $1  per  peck,  $2  per  bushel,  $5  per  bbl.,  G  bills.  $25. 
Early  Hose,  King  of  the  Earlies,  Climax,  Breese’s  Prolific, 
and  others  at  market  prices.  Address 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS  (P.  O.  Box  5,712), 

23  Park  Place  and  20  .Murray  St.,  New  York. 


RHUBARB  AND  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

FOR 

FASiL  PFANTIMCr. 


Linnaeus  Rhubarb,  strong  roots,  30c.  each,  $3  V  doz.,  $20  ?) 
100.  Smaller  roots,  by  mail,  post-paid,  30c.  each,  $3  ?;i  dozen. 

Conover’s  Colossal  Asparagus,  line  roots,  $3 .?)  100,  $20  7? 
1,000.  Smaller  plants,  by  mail,  post-paid,  $3  P  100. 

The  advantage  of  fall  planting  of  Rhubarb  and  Asparagus 
is  now  generally  understood  by  market-gardeners.  For 
reasons  at  length  on  this  snbiect,  see  our  article  in  American 
Agriculturist  (New  York)  for  September. 


SEEDSMEN,  35  COETLANDT  ST.,  New  York. 


IMPERIAL  ASPARAGUS, 

The  largest  and  best  flavored.  Hcrstine,  and  other  Ilasp- 
berries.  Strawberries  that  yielded  over  $1,000  per  acre. 
Blackberries.  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees.  Send  for  Cata¬ 
logues.  WM.  PARKY,  Cinnammson,  N.  J. 


SUPERIOR  DUTCH  FLOWER  BULBS. 

RICHARD  LAUER,  53  Cedar  St..  New  York, 

Importer  of  prime  selected  Bulbs,  and  sole  agent  for 
Messrs.  L.  Van  Waveren  &  Co.,  Holland,  is  now  ready  with 
his  Fall  Catalogues  of  whole  and  half  assorted  cases.  They 
are  sold  as  sample  packages,  showing  the  superior  products 
of  these  celebrated  Nurserymen,  whose  goods  are  unsur¬ 
passed  in  quality. 

Catalogues  mailed  upon  application.  P.  O.  Box  1,083. 


VERBENAS. 

Stock  plants,  in  seventy  leading  sorts.  Strong,  healthy, 
and  perfectly  free  from  rust.  Pei-  hundred,  $G ;  per  thou¬ 
sand,  $50.  Also  strong  plants  of  the  new  English  bedding 
violet  ( Viola  lutea  qrdndi 'flora),  50  cts.  each,  $1.50  per  doz/; 
Ceiitaured  Clementei ,  new  and  beautiful,  each  $1 ;  Cobcea 
Pendulcpflora ,  new.  each  $1.  Address 

A.  B.  WOODRUFF,  Proprietor, 
or  Henry  E.  Chitty,  Superintendent  of  Bellevue  Nursery, 

Paterson,  N.  J. 


Choice  Butch  Bulbs, 

In  assorted  cases,  from  different  celebrated  growers,  for 
sale  by  C.  C.  ABEL  &  CO., 

83  Pearl  Street,  New  York 


TTDOSES,  KOSES,  KOSES-  Tlie  largest 

H  Y  stock  in  the  Country.  New  Wholesale  Catalogue 
of  Desirable  Nursery  Stock  for  Fall  Planting.  Free. 
THE  DINGER  &  CONARD  CO.,  Harmony  Grove  Nurseries, 
West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


HEIKES’  NURSERIES. 

A  full  stock  for  the  fall  of  1871.  Address  for  Price-Lists, 
viz..  No,  1,  Descriptive:  No.  2,  Wh®lesale  ;  No.  3,  Dealers* 
Wholesale  ;  No.  4.  Retail, 

(Established  1S22.)  W.  F.  HEIKES,  Dayton,  O. 


feEEDBjUYCSS. — Silver  Maples,  No,  1,  strong, 
N't*  $4  per  1.000;  $35 per  10,000.  Apple.  1  vear. No.  1, strong, 
$3.50  per  1,000  ;  $30  per  10.000.  Samples  by  mail  on  receipt  of 
10  cents.  DAVID  BAIRD,  Manalapan,  N.  J. 


gESSIONS  &  KNOX’S 


PATENT  HARD-STEEL  PLOWS 


Embody  iu  their  shape  the  scientific  adaptation  of  natural 
lines  embraced  by  Knox’s  Patent,  and  have  extra  qualities 
of  hardness,  each  piece  of  metal  being  made  by  a  process 
that  converts  about  one  third  ou  each  side  into  steel,  and 
allows  it  to  be  hardened  as  much  ns  tire  and  water  can  make 
it,  while  tlie  center  remains  soft  or  flexible.  This  gives  them 
a  toughness  that  avoids  tlie  liability  of  breakage,  so  general 
with  other  plows,  and  a  surface  better  adapted  to  elide 
through  the  soil,  which  reduces  tlie  amouut  of  power  re¬ 
quired,  and  further  adds  to  durability. 

MADE  ONLY  BY 

AMES  PLOW  COMPANY, 

WAREHOUSES, 

53  Beekman  St„,  S\Sew  York, 
and  Quincy  Ha!!,  Boston. 

SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR. 


CORN  HUSKER. 


Philip’s  Patent 

cli allonges  the 
world.  Three  men 
with  a  horse-power 
will  husk  more 
than  20  men  by 
hand.  Five  pre¬ 
miums  taken  this 
season.  Wanted , 
an  agent  in  evc-ry 
County.  For  par¬ 
ticulars,  address 

HILLS  &  HOAG, 

Manufacturers, 

32  Cortlandt  Street, 
New  York. 


PORTABLE  MILLS. 


For  Corn-Meal,  Wheat- 
Flouring,  and 
Stock  Feed. 

Grist-Mill,  Two  Run  of  Stone, 
complete  for  $1,200.  Bolts,  Smutters, 
Corn-Shellers,  and  Mill-Work  gene¬ 
rally. 

Send  foi:  Descriptive  Pamphlet 

ISAAC  STRAUB  «te  CO., 

Cincinnati,  O. 


IMPROVED  FOOT  LATHES, 

With  Slide  Rest  and  Fittings.  Just  the  tiling 
for  the  Artisan  or  Amateur  Turner. 

ALSO  HAND  PLANERS. 

Many  a  reader  of  this  paper  lias  one  of  them. 
Selling  in  all  parts  of  tlie  country,  Canada,  Cuba, Europe-, 
etc.  Send  for  descriptive  Catalogue. 

Address  N.  II.  BALDWIN.  Laconia.  N.  II. 


For 

tli© 

South 


IMy  Now  Catalogue  for  1812  of  now 
and  desirable  Garden  Vegetable.  and 
other  seeds,  now  ready,  mailed  lree. 

Genuine  Trophy  Tomato  seed,  10  cts. 
per  pkt.,  50  cts.  per  oz.,  by  mail,  post¬ 
paid.  Address 

H.  E.  ACKER,  Woodbridge,  N.  J. 


Fencing  and 

The  ELASTIC  GALVANIZED  CABLE  wire  fencing  is 
the  only  metal  fence  approved  by  farmers.  Fire-proof, 
cattle-proof,  durable,  and  cheap. 

PRIMP  S.  •TUfSTIC®. 

14  North  5th  St.,  Philadelphia,  42  Cliff  St.,  New  York. 


IRINDLE’S  AGRICULTURAL  STEAMER 
has  notyfcfc  found  its  equal  for  the  combined  qualities 
of  safety,  durability,  utility,  and  econ¬ 
omy. 

We  have  the  past  season  added  a  flue  to 
pass  the  heat  around  the  boiler  before  reach¬ 
ing  the  stack.  This  flue  can  be  iitted  to  any 
steamer  now  in  use  of  our  make,  at  trifling 
cost,  and  adds  much  to  its  efficiency. 

The  steamers  can  be  had  of  any  responsi¬ 
ble  dealer,  or  of  the  undersigned. 

Prize  essays  on  cooked  and  cooking  food 
for  stock,  with  circulars  containing  prize, 
capacity,  etc.,  forwarded,  postage  paid,  on 
receipt  of  ten  cents;  new  edition,  twenty 
cents.  Circulars  sent  free. 

James  C.  Hand  &  Co.,  Barrows,  Sayeky  &  Co.,  • 
Factors,  Manufacturers. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

American  Submerged  Fmnp. 


“THE  BEST  PUMP  IN  THE  WORLD.” 

See  October  number,  page  39G ;  also  the  Premium  List, 
page  393,  of  the  Am.  Agriculturist.  They  never  deceive  the 
Farmers.  See  notice  in  February  number,  page  45. 

We  warrant  our  Pumps  to  do  all  we  claim  for 
them  on  our  Circulars.  Send  for  Circulars  or  orders 
to  the 

BRIDGEPORT  M’F’C  CO., 

No.  55  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  town. 


FARMERS,  SAVE  FODDER! 

THE  ELMWOOD  STEAMER,  for  steaming  food 
for  stock,  is  the  Best  and  Cheapest.  Useful  for  any  pur¬ 
pose  where  steam  is  used.  All  who  have  tried  it  are  more 
than  pleased  with  it,  as  it  makes  a  (jreat  saving  in  Grain  and 
Hay.  Every  Steamer  warranted,  and  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Inclose  stamp  for  eight-page  circular,  to  HARRY 
SEDGWICK,  manufacturer,  Cornwall  Hollow,  Connecticut. 

A  NON-EXPLOSIVE  STEAMER. 

FRINDLE’S  ORIGINAL  STEAMER  and  CAL¬ 

DRON,  improved  for  fall  trade.  Also  a 

NEW  STEAM  CALDRON. 

DOUBLE  CAPACITY,  FOR  HALF  THE  PRICE  OF 
ANY  OTHER  BOILER. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

D.  11.  PKINDLE,  East  Bethany,  N.  Y. 


TEAM  HEATING 


PANCOAST  &  MA5JLE, 

Philadelphia,  Pa., 

Succeed  Morris  Tasker  &  Co.  as 

CONTRACTORS 

For  the  Heating  of  Buildings  of  every  description, 
by  Steam  and  Hot  Water,  after  the  most  approved 
methods.  Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  and  Forc¬ 
ing  Houses  heated  to  any  desired  temperature. 
Laundry  and  Culinary  Apparatus  in  detail.  Esti¬ 
mates  furnished  upon  application. 


THE  GLEN  &  HALL 


Grain  and  Clover  Threshing  anti 
Separating’  Machines. 

Address  The  Glen  &  Hall  Manufacturing  Co., 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  or  DETROIT,  MICH. 

Catalogues  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 


Wr^eir  fit-iron 

FARM  GATES, 

made  of  angle  and  tie  iron.  Prices  from  $!5  to  $20  each. 
PHILIP  S.  JUSTICE, 

42  Cliff  St.,  New  York,  14  North  Fifth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


OIL  YOUR  HARNESS. 


iff  O  BE  a-:  LASTING  1SENJEFIT 

ITnl  rived  fi’Qm.  one  application  of 


FRANK  MILLES&S 


is 


de- 


PREPARED 

Harness  Oil  Blacking 

Than  from  three  applications  of  any  kind  of  clear  oil.  This 
assertion  is  justified  by  Thirty  Years’  experience  and 
observation.  Manufactured  bv FRANK  MILLER  &  CO., 
18  and  20  Cedar-street,  New  York. 


Whitney’s  Neat’s-Foot  Harness  Soap, 


(STEAM-REFINED.) 

It  Oils,  Blacks.  Polishes,  and  Soaps  at  tlie 
same  time.  For  Sale  by  Harness-Makers, 
Grocers,  and  Druggists  everywhere.  Manu¬ 
factured  bv 

G.  F.  WHITNEY  &  CO.,  Lexington,  Mass. 


Millers,  buy  the  russell  double-suc¬ 
tion  SMUT  MACHINE.  All  warranted  to  give 
satisfaction.  Send  for  circular  to  H.  S.  GILBERT,  Cham- 
bersburg,  Pa. 


BUILDING  FELT  (no  tar)  for 

outside  work  and  inside  instead  of  plaster. 

C.  J.  FAY  (patentee),  Camden,  N.  J. 
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WHAT  SHALL  WE  SLEEP  ON? 

The  attention  of  every  reader  who  values  “Life,  Health,  and  Happiness”  is  called  to  the  AWSWISUL  to  this  important 

question,  as  found  in  the  wonderful  and  beautiful 

WOVEN  WIRE  MATTRESS. 


MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

Woven  Wire  Mattress  Company,,  of  Hartford,  Ct., 

l*ATEiMTE]ES  AN1»  MAMUEACTUatESSS. 

For  JPeriecf  Cleanliness,  I*erffect  Comfort,  and.  Perfect  Hurability, 

The  Company  claim  that  this  Perfect  Spring  Best  without  Spring;  has  no  rival. 

Tlie  Mattress  consists  of  8,000  teet  of  18%  wire  made  into  perfect  coils,  and  at  the  same  time  interlocked  by  an  ingenious 
process  of  Double  Weaving,  by  which  a  fabric  half  an  incli  thick  is  formed,  which,  when  it  is  stretched  on  its  frame  by 
machinery,  forms  a  bed  of  remarkable  elasticity  and  strength. 

The  Wire  Mattress  is  a  complete  revolution  of  old  ideas  as  to  beds,  being  a  Perfect  Sleeping  Arrangement  in 
itself,  with  the  addition  of  a  blanket  in  warm  weather.  For  ordinary  use,  however,  a  thin  hair  mattress  is  desirable;  but 
this  is  the  only  covering  necessary,  and  on  this  account  the  bed  is  the  CHEAPEST  ARTICLE  IN  MARKET. 

All  the  vexing  repairs  usually  necessary  in  almost  every  other  bed  are  avoided,  and  they  are  guaranteed 

SEVER  TO  LOSE  THEIR  SHAPE  OR  NEE©  A  REPAIR. 

This  wire  fabric  is  as  Noiseless  as  India-Rubber  Cloth,  which  is  a  strong  recommendation  to  all  nervous,  restless 
sleepers.  It  is  destined  to  be  THE  POPULAR  BED  of  the  country. 

These  beds  can  be  found  at  nearly  all  the  best  Furniture  Dealers’  in  the  country.  When  they  are  not,  the  Company 
will  send  direct,  free  of  freight  charges.  Address,  for  Circular  and  Price-List, 

GEO.  C.  PERKINS,  Secretary, 

Hartford,  Ct. 

G.  B.  HAWLEY,  President. 

For  sale  by  WIKjCOX  &  €1©.,  £5»  Fourth  Avenue,  W.  Y.,  and  all  City  Dealers. 

AMOR  HILLBORN  &  CO.,  41  North  Tenth  St ,  Philadelphia.  I  A.  S.  HERENDEN  &  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 

W.  B.  MOSES,  Washington,  D.  C.  I  EMMONS  &  CAMPFIELD,  215  North  Sixth  St.,  St.  Louis. 

And  the  Trade  in  all  the  large  towns  and  cities  in  the  Union. 

Also  by  sill  first-class  dealers  in  BOSTON. 

Ask  for  the  WONDERFUL  WOVEN  WIRE  MATTRESS,  and  take  no  other  heel. 


CASTERS  FOR  SEWING  MACHINES, 

Combination  of  Patents™ 

All  lacli®6  using  Sewing  Machines,  have  experienced  great  annoyance  and  much  bard  work  in  mov¬ 
ing  their  machines  from  one  part  of  the  room  to  another  for  tire  purpose  of  getting  better  light,  sweep¬ 
ing,  etc.,  etc.,  and  have  wondered  why  somebody  would  not  get  up  a  Sewing  Machine  Caster.  Every 
one  lias  wanted  them  and  waited  for  them,  and  now  here  they  are. 

With  a  set  of  these  Casters  the  machine  is  allowed  to  stand  firmly  on  its  feet  (not  on  the  Casters) 
while  sewing;  but  by  an  ingenious,  simple,  and  self-operating  device,  it  is  allowed  to  rest  upon  the 
Casters  for  moving  about. 

Manufactured  by  SARGENT  &  CO.,  70  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 

Sold  fey  Sewing-  Machine  Agents  Generally. 

jpT"  On  receipt  of  $2,  we  will  forward  a  set  of  these  casters,  express  paid,  to  the  nearest  express  station,  to  any  address 
in  the  United  States  north  of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  and  east  of  the  Missouri  River. 

Beyond  this  boundary,  a  special  arrangement  as  to  expressage  will  be  necessary. 

When  ordering,  be  sure  to  mention  the  name  and  particular  style  of  machine  for  which  Casters  are  wanted. 


WHAT  TO  WEAR, 
And  How  to  Wake  it, 

Or,  Mme.  Dkmohest’s  Semi-Annual  Book  of  Instruc¬ 
tions  on  Dress  and  Dress-Making,  for  the  Fall  and 
Winter  of  1871-72,  contains  unusual  attractions,  among 
which  is  Mm e.  Demorest’s  large  and  elegant  Bulletin  of 
Fashions.  Over  400  miniature  Illustrations  of  all  the  latest 
and  standard  styles,  and  everything  new  and  desirable  con¬ 
nected  with  Ladies’  and  Children’s  Dress.  Price  15  cents. 
Sold  at  all  Mme.  Demorest’s  Branches;  or  mailed,  post  free, 
on  receipt  of  price.  Address 

MME.  DEMUREST,  833  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


GENTLEMEN’S  DRESS  SSLK.  HATS. 

Gentlemen  wishing  a  superior  hat,  in  the  latest,  Broadway 
style,  are  informed  that  by  inclosing  $7,  and  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  their  hat  inside  in  length  and  width  in  inches  and 
fractional  parts  thereof,  can  have,  by  Express,  a  fashionable 
hat,  guaranteed  to  tit. 

W.  W.  HEBBERD,  419  Broadway,  New  York. 

AMUSET T E  , 

OP. 

PORTABLE  PARLOR  BILLIARDS. 

Price  $6.  Send  stamp  for  Circular. 

E.  I.  HORSMAN,  100  William  St.,  New  York. 

V  EIVJTS,  LOOK  S — $12  a  day  made  selling 
tr  ,our  Scissors  Sharpenkr  and  other  wares.  Samplc25c. 
Catalogue  tree.  T.  J.  HASTINGS  &  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


India-KuMicr  Gloves, 


For  Gardening,  Housework,  etc.,  etc.  A  perfect  protection 
for  the  hands,  making  them  soft,  smooth,  and  snowy  white, 
A  certain  cure  for  Salt-Rheum,  Chapped  Hands,  etc.  Ladies 
short,  $1.50;  Gauntlets,  $1.75  per  pair.  Gents’ short,  $1.75 
Gauntlets,  $2.00  per  pair.  Sent  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  price 
by  GOODYEAR’S  I.  R.  GLOVE  M’F’G  CO.,  No.  205  Broad 
way.  New  York,  Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  Rubber  Goods 


^  ANTES*  . — Five  hundred  smart  and  intelli¬ 
gent  American,  German,  English,  or  Irish  farm 
laborers  to  go  to  Louisiana.  Special  inducements  offered  to 
agents.  Address  K.  A.  CROSS,  Parish  Immigration  Agent, 
Clinton,  La. 

YJST  A.  COVERT  Sc  C1©.,  Produce  Com- 
®  mission  merchants,  No.  03  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 
“  Quick  sales  and  prompt  returns.”  %g~  Send  for  our  weekly 
Price-current  and  Marking  Plate.  _jm 

SALE.— BY  A  LADY,  A  NEW  STEIN- 

WAY  PIANO,  cheap.  Address 

Co  W«  A#,  Amei'ican  Agriculturist,  New  York. 


THE  PRAIRIE  FARMER. 

Tlie  great  Farm,  Orchard,  and  Fireside 
Weekly  of  the  North-west,  notwithstanding 
its  office  and  contents  were  swept  away  by 
the  terrible  Chicago  Fire,  has  not  missed  a 
single  Issue,  AND  AYIL.I,  NOT.  It  is  mailed 
regularly  to  subscribers,  and  all  its  promises 
will  he  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  In  return, 
we  call  upon  all  old  friends  to  renew  their 
subscriptions  at  once,  and  also  to  send  ns 
new  names. 

Terms;  $3.00  per  year,  and  the  balance  of 
this  year  FREE  TO  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS 
FOR  1872.  Address 

THE  PRAIRIE  FARMER  CO., 

Chicago. 


This  Machine  starts  the  work  with  a  selvage  edge,  and  is 
guaranteed  (in  its  present  completeness)  to  meet  every  want 
of  tlie  household  for  either  domestic  or  fancy  work. 

IT  KNITS  EVERYTHING, 

Efficient  and  reliable  agents  wanted  in  every  section  of 
(be  country,  with  whom  the  most  liberal  terms  will  be  made. 
Illustrated  Books  and  Circulars  sent  to  any  address  free  ot 
charge.  Address 

DANA  BICKFORD, 

Vice-President  and  General  Agent, 

689  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Orange  J cdd  &  Co.,  Publishers,  245  Broadway,  N.  T.  City. 

Annual  Subscription  Terms  (always  in  advance) :  $1.50 
each  for  less  than  four  copies:  Four  to  nine  copies,  $1.23 
each:  Ten  to  nineteen  copies,  $1.20  each-  Twenty  copies 
and  upward,  $1  each.  Papers  are  addressed  to  each  name. 

B2?"'  Either  English  or  German  Edition,  at  these  prices. 

HEARTH  AMD  HOME  :  $3  a  year  for  less  than  four. 
Four  to  nine  copies,  $2.75  each  :  10  or  more  copies,  $2.50  each. 

Subscribers  to  American  Agriculturist  for 
1872  arc  entered  as  soon  as  received,  and  they  get  tiie 
balance  of  this  year  FREE.  This  applies  also  to  premium- 
list  names.  Subscribers  to  Hearth  and  Home  be¬ 
gin  when  their  names  are  received,  unless  otherwise  di¬ 
rected,  and  are  entered  for  one  year  from  date  of  reception . 


See  Here! 

LARGE  PAY 
For  Spare  Hours, 
ForE  veningWork 
For  Rainy  Days,  - 

for  those  Seeking  Employment, 

GOOD  FOR 

Farmers,  PosS  masters, 


Crardeuers, 

Nurserymen, 

Physicians, 

Ministers, 

Teachers, 

Eadies, 

ChiSdren, 


Merchants, 

Mechanics, 

li.iwyers, 

Students, 

Clerks, 

Conductors, 

For  AlilL. 


The  Publishers  of  American  Agriculturist  and 
Hearth  and  Home  take  pleasure  in  announcing 
a  new  general  Premium  List  for  1872  superior  to 
anything  before  offered.  The  best  premiums  of 
last  year  are  retained,  and  many  new  and  valuable 
articles  are  introduced. 

The  design  of  this  Premium  List  is  fully  explained  on 
page3G8of  Agriculturisfifict.,  1871,  which  please  see. 

These  premiums  have  engaged  the  attention  of 
all  classes  in  past  years,  and  over  E.55,©©©  j»er= 
sons  have  found  pleasure  and  profit  in  them. 

They  are  all  new,  first-class ,  valuable,  reliable  arti¬ 
cles ,  Joist  ns  ns  saiooiey.  The  assort¬ 

ment  is  so  large  that  every  one  will  find  some¬ 
thing  needed.  See  table  and  descriptions. 

Any  person  wlto  chooses  may  collect  a 
small  or  large  list  of  subscribers  and  re¬ 
ceive  tiie  premium.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  show  a  copy  of  tlie  paper,  explain  its 
value,  and  collect  and  forward  names. 

It  has  been  done  largely  at  stores,  shops, 
post-offices,  etc.,  and  by  private  individuals.  By 
Coioperation,  Ministers,  Teachers,  Churches, 
Sunday  and  week-day  Scholars,  have  obtained  Me- 
lodeons,  Libraries,  Cyclopedias,  Dictionaries,  etc., 
also  Sewing  Machines,  and  the  like,  for  poor 
widows  and  others.  Many  professional  men  have 
opened  and  made  np  good  premium  lists  at  their 
offices.  Clerks  in  stores  and  post-offices  have 
materially  increased  their  salaries  thus,  while  in¬ 
dividuals  in  all  classes  have  secured  good  things 


for  themselves  or  for  presents 
to  others,  all  without  the  use  of 
working  hours ,  anti  at  bio 
money  cost. 

As  a  constant  DSnsiaacss 
lUmployraent,  some  persons 
canvass  all  the  time,  receive  the 
premium  articles,  and  sell  them 
for  cash,  and  thus  secure  large 
salaries.  One  lady  has  averaged 
over  $«,©©©  aycar  for  years  past, 
and  others  arc  getting  large  pay 
for  their  time,  often  $5  to  a 
da\7.  Some  who  did  poorlyat  first 
have,  by  perseverance,  acquired 
the  art  of  canvassing,  and  become 
very  successful.  The  work  is 
honorable.  The  Journals  are  use¬ 
ful  in  every  family  in  City,  Village, 
and  Country. 

The  American  Agriculturist  is 
everywhere  known  and  approved. 
Hearth  and  Home  is  now  with¬ 
out  a  superior  in  the  world  as  a 
splendidly  illustrated  Weekly  News¬ 
paper,  for  real  value,  cheapness, 
and  adaptability  to  every  home  in 
America.  The  papers  are  entirely 
different.  Taken  together,  they 
supply  over  $JS©,©0©  worth  of 
fine  engravings ,  and  more  good 
reading  than  can  be  found  in  fifty 
hooks  costing  one  Dollar  each. 

Premium  Clubs  can  be  made  up 
of  subscribers  to  either  paper,  or 
partly  of  hoth,  as  noted  over  the 
Table.  We  call  espccisal  jiS> 
teiatioiB  to  the  last  column  of 
figures,  showing  the  small  num¬ 
ber  of  names  required  where 
both  papers  are  taken,  at  the 
reduced  price  of  $4  a  year. 

You,  Reader,  cmi  get 
si  Premium.  TI2Y  S'i'. 


'Explanatory  r¥of«?@. 

Read  and  carefailly 

Note  tlie  following-  Items: 

(a)  All  subscribers  sent  by  one  person 
count,  though  from  one  or  a  dozen 

different  Post-offices.  But _ (6)  Tell 

us  with  each  name  or  list  of  names 
sent,  that  it  is  for  a  premium.... 
(c)  Send  the  names  as  fast  as  obtained, 
that  the  subscribers  may  begin  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  paper  at  once.  You  can  have 
any  time,  from  one  to  six  months,  to 
fill  np  your  list. ..  .(d)  Send  the  exact 
money  with  each  list  of  names,  so  that 
there  may  bo  no  confusion  of  money 
accounts ( e )  Old  and  new  sub¬ 
scribers  all  count  in  premium  clubs, 
but  a  portion,  at  least,  should  bo  new 
names ;  it  is  partly  to  get  these  that 

we  offer  premiums  to  canvassers . 

(/)  Specimen  Numbers,  Cards,  and 
Show-bills  will  be  supplied  free  as 
needed  by  canvassers,  but  they  should 
be  used  carefully  and  economically,  as 
they  are  very  costly ....  (<7)  Remit 
money  in  Checks  on  New  York  Banks 
or  Bankers,  payable  to  order  of  Orange 
Judd  &  Co.,  or  send  Post-office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  these  is  obtain¬ 
able,  Register  Money  Letters,  affixing 
stamps  both  for  the  postage  and  re¬ 
gistry  ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the 
letter  in  the  presence  of  the  Post¬ 
master,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  any  of  the  above  ways 
is  at  our  risk;  otherwise  it  is  not. 


[Ill  the  following  table  is  given  the  price  of  each  article,  and  tlie  number  of 
subscribers  required  to  get  it  free,  at  tlie  regular  rates,  $1.50  and  $3.00  a  year,  lor  the 
two  papers;  also  at  the  club  rates  of  $t  and  $2.50:  also  at  the  rates  of  $4  a  year  for 
botli  papers. together.] 

N.  15. — In  all  Premium  Clubs  for  either  payer,  TWO  copies  of  American 
Agriculturist  at  $1.50  each,  and  ONE  copy  of  Hearth  and  Home  at  $3.00,  will 
count  exactly  the  same.  So  also  two  copies  of  American  Agriculturist  at  $1 
each,  and  one  copy  of  Hearth  and  Home  at  §2.50,  will  count  exactly  the  same. 
In  this  way  Premium  Clubs  can  be  made  up  from  the  find  and  Ath  columns , 
cm  from  the  3  d  and  5th,  or  wholly  from  the  6th  column. 

(1)  (3)  Or  (3)  (4 -1  Or  IS)  Or  IC.'i 

Table  of  Premiums  and  Terms, 

For  American  Agriculturist, 
and  for  Hearth  and  Home, 
for  tlae  Year  1872. 


Open  to  all— No  Competition. 

Names  of  Premium  Articles. 


No. 

I— Knives  ana  r  ones 
a— Knives  and  Forks 

3—  Knives  and  Forks 

4—  Knives  and  Forks 

5—  Carver  and  Fork 

6—  Fluted  Steel 


(do. 

(do. 

(do. 

(do. 

(do. 


do.) . 
do.). 


8— Pocket  Knife  (Smith 

ft— Pocket  Knife  (do. 

10 —Pocket  Knife  (do. 

It— Ladies'  Pocket  Knife  (do. 
XH—Jfullum  in  Parvo  Knife 


do.) . 

do.) . 

do.) . 

(do.) . 


14 —  Casters  and  Fi-uit  Basket  (do.' 

15—  Revolving  Putter  Cooler  (do. 

Hi— Card  Receiver  (do. 

if— Nut-picks  and  Crackers  (do. 

18 — Half  Dozen  Napkin  Kings  (do.  do.) 

19—  One  Dozen  Teaspoons  (do.  do.) 
ao  —One  Dozen  Tablespoons  (do. 

21— One  Dozen  Table  Forks  (do. 

32—  Child's  Cup  (do. 

33 —  Gold  L'en.  Sil.  Case  (George  F.  Jiawkes) , 

34—  Gold  Pen  and  Silver  Case  (do.  do.) 


do.) 

do.) 

do.) 

do.) 


do.) 

do.) 

do.) 


31- 

33- 


36- 

37 


40- 

41- 


Set  of  Field  Croquet.. 


-Sewing  Machine  (  Willcox  it  Gibbs),. 


A3— Clothes  Wringer  ( Best - 


46 — Melodeon,  5-octave 

47 —  Piano,  Splendid  1-ot 
AH— Silver  Watch  (Ame 


54- 


-Barometer 

■Barometer 


(  Woodruff's  Mercurial) . $15 


63 — Pump  and  Sprinkler  (Cage's) .  $5  1 

63—  Family  Scales  (Fairbanks  it  Co.) . $14  I 

64—  Building  Blocks  (Crandall) .  $2  I 

(Hi— Pocket  Lanterns  ( One  Dozen) .  $9  ( 


—  Worcester's  Great  Illustrated  Dictionary  $10  O' 
—Any  Back  Volume  Aoriculturist  V.  $17: 
1— Any  Two  Back  Volumes  do.  $  $3  51 


67- 

68- 

69—  _  _ 

70—  Any  Three  do.  do.  do. 

71—  Any  Four  do.  do.  do. 

72—  Any  Five  do.  do.  do. 

73—  A  ny  Six  do.  do.  do. 

74 —  Any  Seven  do.  do.  do. 

75—  Any  Eight  do.  do.  do. 

—(Each  add'l  Volume  at  same  rate) 

76— Fifteen  l  ots.  XVI  to  XXX 

7  7— Any  Back  Volume  Agriculturist 
78— Any  Two  Back  Volumes  do. 


7  9 — .1  ny  J'h  ree  do. 

80 — Any  Four  do. 

81—  Any  Five  do. 

8 2—  Any  Six  do. 

83—  Any  Seven  do. 

84—  Any  Eight  do. 

85 —  Any  Nine  do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


$5  2: 
$7  Ot 


_$2G  25 
$2  50 
$5  00 
$7  50 
$10  00 
$12  50 
$15  00 
$17  50 
$20  00 
$22  50 


$37  50 


—(Each  add'l  Volume  at  same  rate) 

86—  /fifteen  Vols.  XVI  to  XXX 

87 — Farmer’s  Boy's  Library . .  $5  CO 

88—  Farmer’s  Boy’s  Library .  $8  23 

89—  Farmer's  Boy's  Library . $11  25 

90—  Farmer's  Boy's  Library . $1 

91 —  Farmer's  Boy’s  Library .  $20  00 

9 2—  Any  Back  Vol.  LLeartli it  LLome  (Bound).  $4  00 

93 — Any  Two  Back  Vols.  do.  do.  $8  00 
—(Each  additional  Volume  at  same  rate.) 

—  “  '  '  ~  ,N»$10  00 

te$$15  00 
~  ^  $20  00 
£  H$25  00 
&q$30  00 
5  00 
;40  00 
3  00 
,50  00 
00 

$75  00 
^A’100  00 
(See  Description.) 


94—  A  SlO  Library  ( Your  Choice) 

95—  A  $15  Library  do. 

90 — A  $30  Library  do. 

97—  A  S3 5  Library  do. 

98—  A  $30  Library  do. 

99 — A  $35  Library  do. 

100—  A  $10  Library  do. 

101 —  A  $45  Library  do. 

103 — A  §50  Library  do. 

103— 4  $60  Library  do. 

104—  A  $75  Library  do. 

105—  .4  $100  Library  do 

106— 4  Choice  of  Good  Books. 


American 

Hearth 

Roth 

Agricul- 

and 

Papers 

turist. 

Home. 

:  tog-ether. 

Number 

Number 

:  Nvm  her 

of  Sub- 

Of  Sub- 

of  Sub- 

scribers 

scribers 

scribers 

required 

required 

required 

at 

at 

at 

at 

at 

$1.50 

$1. 

$3.01 

$2.50 

$4.00. 

21 

70 

11 

35 

....  J3 

)j  27 

90 

14 

45 

....  If. 

1  3:1 

no 

17 

55 

....  IB1 

1  39 

124 

20 

62 

....33 

i]  J3 

37 

7 

19 

....  8 

3  (1 

25 

3 

13 

....  4 

8 

30 

4 

15 

....  5 

1  4 

2 

j....  3 

1  5 

22 

3 

H 

....  4- 

6 

25 

3 

13 

....  4 

)  5 

22 

3 

11 

....  A 

)  8 

30 

4 

15 

...  5 

),  19 

65 

10 

33 

....11 

>  44 

140 

22 

70 

)  10 

52 

8 

26 

....  !> 

t)  15 

49 

8 

26 

.... 

)|  19 

65 

10 

33 

...11 

)  15 

45 

8 

28 

....  o 

)  15 

45 

8 

28 

....  y 

)  19 

05 

10 

33 

...  1 1 

>  19 

65 

10 

83 

....  11 

I  7 

27 

4 

14 

....  5 

5  8 

30 

4 

15 

i  12 

37 

6 

19 

i 

1  13 

37 

7 

19 

....  s 

•  13 

37 

7 

19 

....  8 

]  4 

19 

2 

10 

....  a 

1  8 

so 

4 

15 

)  33 

37 

7 

19 

....  H 

)  9 

32 

5 

16 

i:  16 

52 

8 

26 

....  V 

3 

24 

2 

6 

..  .  3 

3 

24 

2 

6 

....  £ 

1  12 

33 

6 

17 

....  7 

1  12 

S3 

6 

17 

....  7 

)  5 

22 

3 

11 

....  4 

1  10 

52 

8 

26 

....  » 

CO 

240 

30 

120 

....33 

)  70 

275 

35 

138 

....  30 

60 

210 

3(1 

120 

33 

38 

120 

19 

60 

....31. 

21 

70 

11 

35 

. 13 

)  17 

54 

9 

29 

....  10 

16 

52 

8 

26 

....  <> 

7S 

295 

39 

118 

....43 

)  158 

400 

69 

200 

.  .  .  .?(» 

I  000 

1550 

800 

775 

...330 

50 

150 

25 

75 

....38 

)  110 

350 

55 

175 

....61. 

24 

80 

12 

40 

....14 

46 

150 

23 

75 

....36 

CO 

190 

30 

95 

...33 

9 

32 

5 

16 

....  O 

1  18 

53 

9 

29 

...  10 

1  22 

75 

11 

38 

13 

150 

450 

75 

225 

...  .83 

27 

90 

14 

45 

....16 

1  38 

120 

19 

60 

.....35. 

17 

54 

9 

27 

...IO 

18 

58 

9 

29 

...10 

39 

65 

10 

33 

....11 

13 

31 

7 

19 

R 

21 

70 

11 

35 

....13 

6 

20 

3 

10 

....  4- 

17 

54 

9 

27 

...10 

96 

325 

48 

163 

....  53 

18 

58 

9 

29 

....  10 

20 

10 

....  3 

.... 

29 

15 

....  4- 

13 

37 

7 

19 

....  8 

15 

47 

8 

24 

....  O 

17 

54 

9 

27 

. IO 

19 

61! 

10 

32 

....  11 

21 

63 

11 

34 

...13 

23 

74 

12 

37 

.....14 

36 

iis 

18 

59 

....aid 

24 

12 

....  3 

36 

18 

....  6 

10 

48 

8 

24 

....  O 

38 

60 

9 

30 

. ...  IO 

21 

71 

11 

36 

...13 

21 

82 

12 

41 

14 

27 

92 

14 

46 

...m 

30 

192 

15 

51 

...17 

33 

110 

17 

55 

....  18 

50 

450' 

25 

75 

....38 

12 

33 

6 

17 

....  7 

10 

52 

8 

26 

....  O 

20 

65 

10 

32 

...11 

25 

85 

13 

42 

....  15 

30 

11,2 

15 

51 

....17 

9 

32 

5 

16 

....  Cv 

16 

59 

8 

25 

....  O 

18 

58 

9 

29 

....IO 

24 

85 

12 

43 

14 

31 

106 

16 

53 

. ...  18 

38 

125 

19 

63  ' 

....31 

44 

144 

22 

72 

....35 

50 

162 

25 

81 

....38 

56 

177  . 

28 

89  : 

. 31 

62 

192 

31 

96 

....34 

68 

207 

34 

104  : 

....38 

80 

237 

40 

119 

....44 

100 

282 

50 

141 

. ...  55 

125 

860 

63 

180 

....70 

Eveinj  Premium  article  is  new  and  of  the  very  best  manufacture.  No 
charge  is  made  for  packing  or  boxing  any  article  in  our  Premium  List.  The 
Premiums,  Nos.  8  to  12,  23  to  2S,  34,  35,  36,  68  to  91,  and  94 
to  106  inclusive,  will  each  be  delivered  FREE  of  all  charges,  by  mail  or  ex¬ 
press  {at  the  Post-office  or  express  office  nearest  recipient ),  to  any  place  in  the  United. 
States  or  Territories.— {No.  33  mailed  for  30  cents  extra.)  The  other  articles 
cost  the  recipient  only  the  freight  after  leaving  the  manufactory  of  each,  by  any 
conveyance  desired.  See  descriptions  of  Premiums  on  Next  Page., 
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©escriisfiiwBas  ©f  Premiums. 

i {For  number  of  Subscribers  required ,  see  Table ,  page  433.) 

]\’os.  1,  3,  3,  -4,  5,  C. — American 
Table  Cutlery. — We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  offer  real¬ 
ly  good  articles  of  American  manufacture,  such  as  are 
•competing  successfully  with  the  best  foreign  goods. 
Messrs.  Patterson  Bros.,  27  Parle  Row, 
who  supply  us  with  these  articles,  arc  also  importers  of 
English  goods.  They  recommend  these  Knives,  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Meriden  Cutlery  Co.,  as  equal  to 
any  Cutlery  in  the  market,  and  their  recommendation  is 
a.  guarantee,  wherever  they  are  known.  We  offer  four 
lands  of  Knives,  and  three  sizes  of  each  kind.  No.  1 
have  Rubber  Handles,  which  are  actually  boiling-water 
proof,  so  that,  if  they  were  accidentally  to  remain  in  it 
for  several  minutes,  or  even  hours,  they  would  not  be  in¬ 
jured.  The  Blades  are  of  the  best  steel,  and  warranted. 
Dessert  size,  with  Forks,  sold  at  $14 _ For  23  subscrib¬ 

ers  at  $1.50,  or  78  at  $1,  we  will  give  either  the  medium 
■size  or  the  table  size,  sold  at  $15.50.  No.  2  have 
Ivory  Handles,  are  selected  with  great  care,  have  Steel 
Blades,  and  are  beautiful  goods.  Dessert  size,  with  Forks, 

sold  at  $18.50 _ For  31  subscribers,  at  $1.50,  or  100  at 

$1,  we  will  send  the  medium  size,  sold  at  $20.50 — For 
'34  at  $1.50,  or  112  at  $1,  wo  will  send  the  Table  size, 
sold  at  $22.50.  No.  3  are  made  of  Solid  Steel  and  are 
triple-plated  all  over  with  pure  silver ,  which  will  wear  for 
■a  long  time,  while  the  Knife  is  actually  indestructible  by 
ordinary  use.  Dessert  size  with  Forks,  sold  at  $22  ... 
For  37  subscribers  at  $1.50,  or  118  at  $1,  we  will  give  the 

medium  size,  sold  at  $24.50 _ For  38  at  $1.50,  or  120  at 

$1,  we  will  send  the  Table  size,  sold  at  $25.  No.  4 
have  Steel  Blades,  triple-plated  with  silver ,  and  larger 
Ivory  Handles,  and  are  really  splendid  goods.  Dessert 

size  with  Forks,  sold  at  $25.50 _ For  42  subscribers  at 

$1.59,  or  12S  at  $1,  we  will  give  the  medium  size,  sold 

at  $28 _ For  45  subscribers  at  $1.50,  or  143  at  $1,  we  will 

give  the  Table  size,  sold  at  $30.50.  The  Forks,  which 
•accompany  these  Premiums,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  are  made  of 
•genuine  Albatu,  and  warranted  double  plated  with  coin¬ 
silver.  The  Forks  with  No.  4  are  warranted  Triple- 
plated  with  coin-silver.  These  Forks  are  also  furnished  to 

us  by  Messrs.  Patterson  Bros _ The  Carving-Knife  and 

Fork  and  the  Fluted  Steel  are  made  by  Tlie  Meriden 
'Cutlery  Co.,  with  the  best  Ivory,  balanced  Handles. 

No.  7.  —  Ft-emeHa  Cools’s  Kaaife^orrilc, 

and  Steel.—' This  is  a  long  (10  in.)  thin  Knife,  with 
Pat.  Rubber  Handle,  made  of  the  best  steel,  and  for  use 
rather  than  ornament ;  and  i  t,  is  really  pleasing  to  see  how 
easily  it  slips  through  a  joint  of  beef.  The  fork  and  steel 
.are  made  to  match.  It  would  save  many  wry  faces,  and 
-perhaps  hard  words,  were  it  in  general  use.  Made  by 
the  Meriden  Cutlery  Co. 

Nos.  8,  S>,  ID,  IS— IPoelset  Knives. 

—Here’s  pop.  tiie  Roys  and  ©iris !— These  Premiums 
are  among  the  most  pleasing  and  useful  that  we  have  ever 
offered.  Every  boy,  and  girl  too,  wants  a  pocket  knife. 
We  give  them  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  most  valuable 
■one  for  merely  a  little  effort.  These  knives  are  made 
by  Messrs.  SaanUli  &:  Clarlt,  Bronxville,  N. 
Y.,  whose  work  is  equal  to  any  done  in  this  country  or 
Europe.  No.  8  is  a  neat,  substantial  Knife,  with  three 
blades  and  buck-horn  handle.  No.  9  is  a  still  finer 
article,  with  four  blades  and  buck-horn  handle.  No.  10 
is  an  elegant  Knife,  with  four  blades  and  shell  handle. 
No.  11  isaLady’s  Pocket  Knife,  a  beautiful  article,  with 
four  blades  and  shell  handle. 

No.  13. — in  Parvo  IPoclcet 
Knife. — This  is  a  most  attractive  as  well  as  useful  Pre¬ 
mium.  It  comprises,  in  one  knife-handle,  a  large  and  a 
■small  blade,  a  screw-driver,  a  saw,  a  strong  hook,  a  nut¬ 
cracker,  a  brad-awl,  a  gimlet,  a  corkscrew,  a  pointer,  a 
slim  punch,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  it  can  be  used  for 
various  other  purposes  which  will  at  once  suggest  them¬ 
selves  to  any  smart,  boy  or  man.  The  knives  will  be 
■sent  anywhere  in  our  country,  post-paid. 

No.  13.  —  Calico  ESawlkot. — A  new  pat¬ 
tern,  oval-shaped,  nicely  chased — a  very  taking,  useful,  and 
beautiful  tabic  ornament.  This,  with  other  articles  that 
follow,  is  made  by  the  Lucius  Mart  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.,  of  Nos.  A  and  G  Burling  Slip,  New 
York  City,  and  is  warranted  by  them  to  be  of  the 
best  triple  plate.  Mr.  Hart,  “the  veteran  Sunday-school 
man,”  was  engaged  in  the  same  place  and  business  for 
-nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  We  have  known  him  and 
bis  work  for  many  years,  and  have  taken  pleasure  in  com¬ 
mending  and  guaranteeing  its  value  to  be  as  represented. 
We  believe  the  Company  which  bears  bis  name  is  fully 
sustaining  his  reputation.  The  amount  of  silver  upon 
-plated  ware  depends  wholly  upon  the  will  and  integrity 
•of  the  manufacturer.  We  could  give  nearly  as  good-fool- 
■ing  plated  ware  for  less  than  half  the  money. 

No.  14. — Casters  anti  Fruitor  ©also 
Basket  Combined.— This  is  a  new  pattern,  both 
novel  and  beautiful.  It  can  be  used  as  large,  showy 
Casters,  with  six  cut-glass  bottles,  or  bo  instantly  changed 


into  complete  Casters,  with  Call-Bell,  and  a  separate 
Cake  or  Fruit  Basket,  with  a  colored  glass  dish  inside. 
Every  one  receiving  it  will  be  delighted.  It  is  from  the 
same  makers  and  of  equally  good  quality  as  the  preceding. 

No.  13. — ISevolviisg:  Stutter  Cooler. 

— This  is  a  really  good  and  useful  article.  It  is  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  a  very  little  ice  in  the  holder  under  the  plate 
will  keep  butter  cool  and  fresh  for  a  long  time  on  the 
table,  even  in  the  hottest  weather.  The  cover  revolves 
underneath  the  plate  for  use,  and  over  for  protection. 
The  whole  is  in  four  pieces,  which  can  ail  he  taken 
apart  for  washing.  From  same  house  as  No.  13. 

No.  1®. — Card  SSccciver. — This  is  a 
beautiful  ornament,  as  well  as  a  useful  article.  It  is  finely 
chased  and  gilt-lined,  and,  like  the  three  preceding,  is 
from  the  Lucius  Mart  Manufacturing  Co. 

No.  17. — Nut  FIolcs  and  Crackers. 

— Here  are  twelve  nut-picks,  elegantly  chased,  of  medal¬ 
lion  pattern,  with  two  handsome  nut-crackers,  in  a  mo¬ 
rocco-covered  case.  From  the  same  house  as  No.  13. 

No.  IS.  —  HSulf- !>oze»  Napkin 
Rings. — Those  rings  are  beautifully  chased,  and  in  a 
morocco-covered  case.  From  the  same  house  as  No.  13. 

No.  13). — ©me  Dozen  Teaspoons. — 
No.  20. — ©aac  Blozeaa  Table-Spoons. — 

These  are  “figured  tips,”  Olive-leaf  Pattern,  all  of  the 
same  metal,  plating,  etc.,  and  from  the  same  makers  as 
No.  13.  They  are  far  cheaper  than  anything  we  have 
found  at  Half  the  price,  and  well  worth  working  for. 

No.  21. — ©aae  Bloaeia  Talale-Foirlcs. 

— The  same  description  and  remarks  apply  to  these  as  to 
No.  20.  We  select  as  premiums  only  such  articles  as  we 
can  warrant  in  quality  and  price.  All  these  articles  come 

from  the  Lucius  Mart  Manufacturing  Co. 

No.  23.— Child’s  Ciajt.  — A  beautiful  gift 
for  the  little  one-year-old.  It  is  made  by  the  Lucius 
Mart  Manufacturing  Co.  Triple-plated  on  the 
outside  and  gilded  on  the  inside.  It  never  breaks,  and 
will  last  for  many  years — indeed,  be  a  life  keepsake. 

Nos.  23,  34,  25. — ©rold  Pens  :  with  ever- 
piointed  Pencils ,  in  extension ,  coin-silver  cases. — Premium 
No.  23  contains  the  best  No.  4  Gold  Pen  ;  and  No.  24  the 
best  No.  6  Gold  Pen,  which  is  tlie  same  style,  but  larger. 
No.  25  contains  No.  7  Gold  Pen,  in  Gold-tipped  Ebony 
Holder.  Each  pen  will  be  sent  in  a  neat  leather  case  by 
mail,  post-paid.  These  pens  arc  made  by  Geo.  IF. 
Mawkes,  No.  61  Nassau  St.,  and  have  obtained 
an  excellent  reputation.  We  have  known  the  maker 
and  bis  goods  for  many  years,  and  can  recommend  them. 

No.  2®. — Eadies’  Fame  ©old  l®eaa, 

in  Rubber  Case,  Gold  Mounted,  with  Screw  Extension, 
and  Gold  Ever-pointed  Pencil.  A  beautiful  present  for  a 
lady  teacher  or  friend.  Same  makers  as  above. 

Nos.  27,  28.  —  JLndden’s  I*ateant 
Magic  Revolving  Pencil. — This  is  a  beautiful 
Pocket  Pencil,  which  is  extended  or  closed  by  pulling  or 
pressing  the  head.  They  are  made  with  great  care,  and 
every  Pencil  warranted  to  work  perfectly.  They  are  gold- 
plated,  and  will  last  for  years.  We  offer  two  patterns, 
one  for  ladies,  with  ring  for  chain,  at  $1.50  each,  and  one 
of  heavier  and  firmer  plate,  at  $3.50.  They  are  made  by 
Ludden’s  Gold  P.  and  P.  C.  Co.,  Wm.  A. 
liiiddcn.  Agent,  195  Broadway,  who  has  been 
in  the  business  thirty  years. 

No.  23>. — Aimmsette. — We  believe  in  home 
entertainment  for  both  young  and  old  people.  Our  obser¬ 
vation  is,  that  the  increase  of  entertaining  home  games 
is  already  doing  much  to  keep  not  only  the  boys  but  their 
fathers  away  from  drinking  and  gambling  rooms,  and 
other  places  of  evening  resort  not  conducive  to  good 
morals.  This  premium,  the  “  Amusette,”  as  it  is  called, 
will  afford  interest  to  the  older  as  well  as  the  younger 
members  of  the  family,  male  and  female.  It  only  needs 
a  smooth  table  of  any  kind  covered  with  a  cloth.  The 
play  with  the  balls  will  develop  much  of  ingenuity  and 
skill,  and  give  a  capital  study  of  the  laws  of  motion,  force, 
etc.  Tlie  price  lias  been  reduced  from  $10  to  $G,  and  our 
premium  will  place  it  in  the  power  of  very  many  to  se¬ 
cure  this  additional  source  of  home  amusements.  The 
Amusette  is  supplied  by  12.  I.  Horsman,  100 
William  Street,  N.  Y„,  who  will  send  any  desired 
circulars  giving  information.  It  packs  in  small  space  and 
can  be  safely  sent  anywhere  by  express  at  small  cost. 

No.  30. — Malay’s  ©laaiv. — 1 This  beautiful 
Premium  will  delight  mothers  and  babies  everywhere. 
It  is  a  chair,  in  combination  with  a  limited  spring,  sus¬ 
pended  from  a  hook  in  the  ceiling  of  a  room.  It  gives  a 
young  child  such  a  variety  of  amusement,  such  varied 
and  healthful  exercise,  allowing  free  motion  and  action 


for  limb  and  muscle,  that  it  becomes  almost  an  indispen¬ 
sable  article  to  the  nursery.  It  is  made  of  black  walnut, 
nicely  finished,  upholstered  in  green,  blue,  or  red,  with  ' 
cords  to  match,  and  sold,  with  the  hook,  for  $4.  L.  O. 

Colvin,  94  Waverley  Place,  Newark,  N.  J. 

No.  31.  —  Farlor  Kaleidoscope. — 

A  most  pleasing  article — one  which  can  not  fail  to  delight 
all  who  receive  it.  Tlie  Kaleidoscope  is  handsomely  fin¬ 
ished,  with  brass  object-box,  mounted  on  a  neat  black- 
walnut  stand.  The  changes  and  combinations  of  colors 
Which  may  be  seen  are  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  almost 
numberless.  Tlie  younger  members  of  the  family,  espe¬ 
cially,  will  find  great  entertainment  in  this  elegant  pre¬ 
mium,  which  a  little  effort  will  secure  for  them. 

No.  32. — Moore’s  Floral  Set. — This 
is  a  beautiful  Premium — a  complete  set  of  Ladies’  or 
Children’s  Garden  Tools  for  the  cultivation  of 
flowers,  consisting  of  a  Floral  Iloe,  Spade,  Fork,  and  Rake. 
They  are  made  of  the  best  steel  and  iron,  with  finely  pol¬ 
ished  hard-wood  bandies,  light,  durable,  and  highly  finish¬ 
ed,  and  each  set  inclosed  in  a  box.  They  will  be  found 
very  convenient  in  tlie  garden  and  greenhouse,  and  are 
pleasing  toys  for  the  little  folks.  Made  by  the  Moore 
Manufacturing  Company,  Kensington,  Ct. 

No.  S3. — StCJiSBi-Eiag-ano.  —  This  is  a 
veritable  steam-engine ;  one  that  will  GO ;  and.a  capital, 
intensely  interesting,  and  instructive  article  for  hoys, 
and  grown-up  people  too.  Our  eleven-year-old  boy  ran 
his  engine  an  average  of  an  hour  or  more  a  day  for  six 
months ;  he  has  exhibited  it  in  motion  to  many  of  his  play¬ 
mates  ;  lias  hitched  on  various  toy  machinery,  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  go  just  as  well  as  when  first  started. 

No.  34. —  ©-as'deaa.  Seeds. — A  valuable 
selection  of  40  varieties  of  the  best  seeds  fora  family 
garden,  each  parcel  large  enough  for  a  garden  of  ordinary 
size.  This  premium  and  the  next  two  are  put  up  for  us  by 
Messrs,  lb.  K.  Bliss  <fc  Sons,  Seed  &  Horticultural 
Warehouse,  23  Park  Place  and  20  Murray  St., 
whose  seed  establishment  is  well  known  as  one  of  tlie 
best  in  the  country.  This  premium  will  be  of  great  value 
and  convenience  to  many,  as  we  send  the  seeds  post-paid. 

No.  35. — Flower  Seeds. — Like  No.  34 
this  is  a  valuable  premium.  It  consists  of  1  00  different 
kinds  of  beautiful  flower  seeds,  all  in  separate  papers, 
and  includes  the  finer  common  varieties,  and  many  of 
the  newer  and  rarer  kinds  that  are  costly.  Delivered  free. 

No.  3®. — Very  Choice  ©ai*deaa  Seeds 
and  Flower  Bulbs. — We  have  taken  special  pains 
to  have  prepared  by  Messrs.  53.  K.  Bliss  &  Sousa 
list  of  seeds  and  bulbs  of  tlie  very  choicest  kinds ,  and  the 
most  useful  varieties.  Though  some  are  rare  (and  costly), 
ail  have  been  tested  and  found  excellent.  Here  is  an  op- 
portnnityto  obtain  a  valuable  assortment  of  seeds,  as  this 
premium  allows  you  to  select  from  tlie  list  below  any 
that  may  be  desired,  to  the  amount  of  two  dollars. 
If  more  is  wanted,  it  of  course  is  only  needful  to  secure 
two  or  more  of  the  premiums,  and  select  seeds  according¬ 
ly.  All  delivered  free:  1  Pkt.  Early  Wyman  Cabbage,  25c.; 
Hioscorea  Batatas,  or  Chinese  Potato,  per  doz.  bnlblets, 
23c.;  Moore’s  Early  Concord  Corn,  pkt.,  25c.;  Laxton’s 
Alpha  Peas,  pkt.,  25c.;  Trophy  Tomato,  %  oz.  pkt.,  50c.; 

!4  oz.  Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbage,  50c.;  y2  oz.  Im¬ 
proved  American  Savoy,  do.,  25c.;  %  oz.  Improved  Bruns¬ 
wick,  do.,  25c.;  14  oz.  Premium  Flat  Dutch,  do.,  25c.;  (4  oz. 
Improved  Red  Dutch,  do.,  for  pickling,  25c.;  )£  lb.  Bliss’ 
Improved  Long  Orange  Carrot,  50c.;  1  pkt.  Perpetual 
Spinach  Beet,  25c.;  1  pkt.  Boston  Market  Celery,  25c.;  2 
oz.  Dewing’s  Improved  Early  Turnip  Beet,  25c.;  1  pint 
McLean’s  Little  Gem  Peas,  30c.;  1  pkt.  New  Black  Pekin 
Egg-Plant,  25c.;  1  pint  Carter’s  First  Crop  Peas,  30c.;  1 
pint  Crosby’s  Extra  Early  Sugar  Corn,  25c.;  1  pkt.  (ten 
seeds)  General  Grant  Cucumber,  25c.;  1  oz.  Boston 
Market  Tomato,  50c.;  1  pkt.  Bayard  Taylor’s  Watermelon, 
25c.;  1  pkt.  Conover’s  Colossal  Asparagus,  25c.;  1  pint 
New  Dwarf  Wax  Beans,  50c.;  1  pkt.  New  Egyptian  Blood 
Turnip  Beet,  25c.;  1  pkt.  Early  White  Erfurt  Cauliflower, 
25c. ;  1  pkt.  Early  Simpson  Lettuce,  25c.;  1  pkt.  New 
Garnishing  Kale,  25c.;  1  pkt.  Latalcia  Tobacco,  25c.;  2oz. 
Conn.  Seed  Leaf  Tobacco,  50c.;  1  pkt.  Early  Paris  Cauli¬ 
flower,  25c.;  1  oz.  Finest  Cucumber  Seed,  for  pickling, 
25c.;  1  pkt.  Early  Rose  Potato  Seed  (from  balls),  25c.;  2 
oz.  Genuine  Hubbard  Squash,  50c.;  0  oz.  True  Boston 
Marrow,  do.,  50c.;  2  oz.  Turban,  do.,  50c.;  1  Lilium  aura- 
turn,  or  New  Gold-banded  Lily,  from  Japan,  59c.;  1  Lili¬ 
um  lanci folium  rubrum,  Japan  Lily,  red,  40c.;  1  Lilium 
lancifoHuni  album,  Japan  Lily,  white,  40c.;  1  doz.  Gladi¬ 
oluses,  fine  mixed  varieties,  $1.50 ;  1  doz.  Mexican  Tiger 
Flowers,  $1.25;  1  doz.  Tuberoses,  Double  Italian,  best, 
$2.00;  1  doz.  Hyacinths,  double  and  single,  in  three 
colors,  red,  bine,  and  white  (for  fall  planting),  $1.50;  4 
doz.  Tulips,  double  and  single,  early  and  late  (for  fall 
planting), $2.00 ;  100  Crocuses,  fine  varieties  (for  fall), $1.00. 

No.  37.— Set  of  Field  Croquet.-The 

game  of  Croquet  is  so  pleasing,  and  lias  become  so  pop- 
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■alar,  that  we  believe  many  will  he  glad  to  avail  them- 
■selves  of  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  this  new  and  beau- 
tifu  Premium  upon  terms  as  easy  as  we  propose. 

Nos.  88,  39,  40. — Sewiaag- Maclaines. 

— “Agood  Sewing  Machine  lightens  the  labor  and  pro¬ 
motes  the  health  and  happiness  of  those  at  home.”  We 
offer  a  choice  of  three  of  the  best  of  the  leading  machines, 
all  of  which  have  been  thoroughly  tested  in  our  own  fam¬ 
ilies,  and  give  entire  satisfaction.  While  all  are  valuable, 
each  has  some  excellence  peculiar  to  itself.  The  Grover 
&  Baker  Machine  is  remarkable  for  the  elasticity  of  its 
stitch ,  which  is  at  the  same  time  very  firm  and  durabl  * 
The  structure  of  the  seam  is  such  that,  though  it  be  cut 
or  broken  at  intervals  of  only  a  few  stitches,  it  will  nei¬ 
ther  open,  run,  nor  ravel.  It  sews  directly  from  two  spools, 

without  rewinding . The  Florence  Machine  makes 

different  stitches,  each  being  alike  on  both  sides  of 
the  fabric.  One  of  its  special  advantages  is  that  it  has 
the  reversible  feed  motion ,  which  enables  the  operator,  by 
simply  turning  a  thumb-screw,  to  have  the  work  run 
either  to  the  right  or  left.,  to  stay  any  part  of  the  seam,  or 
fasten  the  ends  of  seams  without  turning  the  fabric.  The 
■Willcox  &  Gibbs  Machine  excels  in  the  exceeding 
simplicity  of  its  construction.  Very  little  instruction  and 
ingenuity  are  required  to  understand  the  few  parts  of 
which  it  is  composed,  and  their  use ;  and  there  is  no  ex¬ 
cuse  for  getting  it  out  of  order,  until  the  parts  are  fairly 
worn  out.  One  of  its  strongest  recommendations  is  the 
ease  with  which  it  is  worked,  taxing  the  strength  of  the 
operator  less  than  other  machines.  All  these  machines 
have  constantly  increasing  sales,  showing  the  public  esti¬ 
mate  of  their  value.  Either  of  them  will  prove  a  great 
treasure  in  any  household — worth  more  than  §500.  The 
§500,  at  7  per  cent  interest,  would  yield,  less  taxes,  about 
§32.  Most  families  require  at  least  four  months  of  steady 
hand-sewing  a  year,  costing,  if  all  hired,  not  less  than 
§21  a  month,  board  included,  or  $06  a  year.  With  a 
Sewing  Machine,  a  woman  can  sew  more  i  n  one  month 
than  in  four  months  by  hand.  Ilero  is  a  clear  saving  of 
$72.  But  far  above  this — the  everlasting  “  Stitch,  stitch, 
stitch,”  the  bending  over  the  work,  and  the  loss  of  sleep, 
have  brought  tens  of  thousands  to  early  graves.  We  say 
to  every  man,  get  your  wife  a  Sewing  Machine,  even  if 
you  have  to  sell  a  favorite  horse  or  an  acre  or  two  of 
land — get  the  Sewing  Machine  any  way.  If  you  can  get 
one  through  our  premium-list — well ;  butgettlie  machine. 
— No  charge  for  boxing  the  machines.  They  go  safely  as 
freight.  Send  for  circulars,  giving  full  instructions,  to 
Grover  &  maker  MPg  Co.,  425  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Florence  Sewing  ItS’ne  Co.,  505  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Willcox  &  Gibbs  MT’g  Co.,  SOS  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

No.  41. — BSScIifiovcl  FiaimiiSy  Knit¬ 
ting  Machine. — This  is  a  practical  and  efficient 
machine,  simple  in  construction,  works  very  easily, 
makes  scarcely  any  noise,  occupies  but  little  space,  can 
be  attached  to  any  common  table,  and  be  removed  in¬ 
stantly  by  simply  turning  a  thumb-screw.  It  can  be 
worked  by  any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence,  after  a 
careful  perusal  of  the  accompanying  book  of  instructions 
and  a  little  patient  practice.  A  great  variety  of  articles 
have  been  made  with  this  machine,  and  it  is  capable  of 
producing  many  more  and  different  kinds.  A  complete 
stocking,  heel,  toe,  and  all,  can  be  knit  in  ten  minutes  by 
a  skillful  operator-,  and  socks,  sacks,  hoods,  skirts,  mit¬ 
tens,  undergarments,  etc.,  in  remarkably  quick  time. 
Send  for  circular  to  ©ana  Bickford,  General 
Agent,  689  Broadway,  New  York.  For  52 
subscribers  at  §1.50,  or  162  at  §1.00,  we  will  send  the  ma¬ 
chine  with  black  walnut  table,  price  $33. 

No.  43. — ©oty’s  Iiimprovetl  CIotEics 
Washer,  with  the  Metropolitan  Balance  Weight.  Over 
sixty  thousand  families  in  the  United  States  are  now 
using  the  Doty  Washing  Machine,  and  we  believe  the 
improved  machine  has  no  superior.  The  “help”  use  it 
and  like  it.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars  to  It.  €. 
Browning,  32  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York, 
or  to  Metropolitan  Washing  Machine  Co., 
Middlefield,  Ct.  It  goes  cheaply  by  freight  or  Ex. 

No.  43.— Uiaivcrsal  Clothes  'Wi'iiiag’- 

er. — Avery  useful,  time-saving,  strength-saving,  clotlies- 
saving  implement,  that  should  be  in  every  family.  The 
wringing  of  clothes  by  hand  is  hard  upon  the  hands, 
arms,  and  chest,  and  the  twisting  stretches  and  breaks 
the  fibers  with  lever  power.  With  the  Wringing  Ma¬ 
chine,  the  garments  are  passed  rapidly  between  elastic 
rollers,  which  press  the  water  out  better  than  hand  wring¬ 
ing,  and  as  first  as  one  can  pick  up  the  articles. 
We  have  given  tho^ands  of  these  premiums,  with  almost 
universal  satisfaction.  They  are  made  by  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Washing  Mackine  Co.,  Middlefield,  Ct. 

No.  44. — lI’aiM-linrd  Clmrm.  —  The 

manufacturers  of  this  churn  have  been  engaged  (father  and 
sons)  in  the  making  of  churns  for  over  fifty  years  !  They 
have  devoted  much  time  to  the  scientific  investigation  of 
the  chemical  process  of  butter-making,  and  developing 
the  best  means  for  aiding  it  They  believe  they  have  suc¬ 
ceeded, and  now  offer"  The  I.lanchard  Churn  ”  as  in  every 


respect  the  best  one  ever  made.  It  is  not  a  new  thing, 
as  over  thirty  thousand  are  now  in  actual  and  successful 
operation.  It  has  no  cog-wheels  or  gearing  of  any  kind. 
It  brings  the  butter  as  quickly  as  it  ought  to  come.  It 
works  the  butter  free  from  butter-milk  in  the  churn,  with¬ 
out  any  change  of  dasher,  quicker  and  better  than  it  can 
be  done  by  hand.  It  works  in  the  salt  in  the  same  way. 
These  churns  are  manufactured  by  Porter  Blanchard’s 
Sons,  and  are  supplied  to  us  by  K.  Iff.  Allen  &  Co., 
189  Water  §t.,  New  York.  The  churn  in  the 
list  is  No.  5,  for  about  S  galls,  of  cream.  For  15  subs,  at 
§1.50,  or  45  at  §1,  we  will  give  No.  3,  for  2  galls,  cream, 
price  §0;  and  for  IS  subs,  at  $1.50,or  5S  at  §1,  we  will 
give  No.  7,  for  IS  galls,  cream,  price  $10. 

Nos.  45,  45.— MeloallcoBBs. —  These  are 
excellent  and  desirable  instruments,  for  the  Home  Circle, 
for  small  Churches,  for  Sunday-schools,  for  Day  Schools, 
Academies,  etc.  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music  in  a  school 
has  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  pupils.  We  have  seen 
the  whole  tone  and  character  of  a  school  improved  by  in¬ 
troducing  a  Melodeon. — Set  the  pupils  to  work  and  they 
will  raise  a  club  of  subscribers  for  this  premium.  We 
offer  the  Melodeons  made  by  Messrs.  Geo.  A.  France 
&  Co.,  Uti  (Falo,  N.  Y.,  for  we  know  them  to  be 
good.  A  large  one  in  our  own  Sunday-school  room  has 
been  in  use  for  twelve  years,  and  is  to-day  just  as  good  as 
when  first  purchased,  though  used  from  time  to  time  by 

a  large  number  of  persons. - Several  clergymen  have 

obtained  this  premium  for  themselves,  their  Churches,  or 
Sunday-school  rooms.  The  clubs  of  subscribers  were 

quickly  raised  among  the  members  of  their  parishes. - - 

Many  others  can  get  a  Melodeon  for  their  home  use. 
Send  a  postage-stamp  to  the  makers  and  get  their  illus¬ 
trated  descriptive  circular.  These  Melodeons  will  be 
shipped  direftfrom  the  manufactory  at  Buffalo.  They  can 
go  safely  as  freight  or  by  express.  If  an  Organ  should  bo 
wanted  instead  of  a  Melodeon,  we  can  supply  it  for  an  in¬ 
creased  number  of  subscribers  in  proportion  to  the  value. 

No.  47.— Stteimway  IPisino. — Seven  Oc¬ 
tave  Rosewood  Case,  Solid  Rosewood  Desk,  Large 
Front,  Round  Corners  ;  Overstrung  Base,  Full  Iron 
Frame,  Patent  Agraffe  Treble,  Carved  Legs,  and 
Carved  Lyre. — This  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  Pre¬ 
miums  ever  offered  ;  regular  and  only  price  $625.  That 
this  magnificent  instrument  comes  from  the  celebrated 
establishment  of  Messrs.  Stciuway  &  Sons,  Nos. 
1559  &  2  I  S  East  3  -Itii  St.,  is  enough  to  say ;  but  it 
is  due  to  these  enterprising  manufacturers  to  state  that, 
while  their  pianos  have  repeatedly  received  the  First 
Premiums,  by  the  award  of  the  most  competent  judges 
the  world  can  produce,  at  the  Universal  Exposition,  in 
Paris,  they  received  the  First  Grand  Gold  Medal  for 
American  Pianos  in  all  three  styles  exhibited,  viz. : 
Grand,  Square,  and  .Upright.  The  following  official  cer¬ 
tificate  was  signed  by  the  President  and  the  five  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  International  Jury:  “Paris,  July  20th,  1867. 
I  certify  that  the  First  Gold  Medal  for  American  Pianos 
has  been  unanimously  awarded  to  Messrs.  Steimvay  by 
the  Jury  of  the  International  Exhibition.  First  on  the 
List  in  Class  X.”  The  Society  of  Fine  Arts  in  Paris 
unanimously  awarded  Steinway  &  Sons  their  only  annual 
Testimonial  Medal  for  1S67.  The  President  of  the  Mu¬ 
sical  Department  of  that  Society  reports:  “The  pianos 
of  Messrs.  Steinway  appear  to  me,  as  well  as  to  all  the 
artists  who  have  tried  them,  superior  to  all  that  have 
been  made  to  this  day  in  the  entire  world.”  The  best 
judges  in  America  say  the  same.  We  also  speak  from 
personal  knowledge,  as  each  of  our  partners  has  one  at 
home  and  desires  no  better.  This  splendid  premium 
may  be  secured  by  many  persons.  Only  520  subscribers 
are  required  to  do  it.  Several  have  obtained  this  pre¬ 
mium  during  the  last  year.  It  will  pay  for  even  a  year’s 
labor.  Classes  of  young  ladies  at  school  might  unite 
in  canvassing,  and  obtain  a  present  for  a  Teacher,  or  .a 
Piano  for  their  school-room.  We  shall  he  glad  to  give  this 
premium  to  a  large  number.  Send  to  Messrs.  Stein¬ 
way  &  Sons  for  a  free  circular  describing  it. 

No.  48. — A  Good  ‘Wa.tcHa. — The  Watches 
made  by  the  American  Watcii  Co.,  Waltham, 
Mass.,  have  peculiarities  of  excellence  which  place 
them  above  all  foreign  rivalry.  The  substitution  of 
machinery  for  hand  labor  has  been  followed  not  only 
by  greater  simplicity,  but  by  a  precision  in  detail, 
and  accuracy  and  uniformity  in  their  time-keeping 
qualities,  which  by  the  old  method  of  manufacture  are 
unattainable.  A  smoothness  and  certainty  of  movement 
are  secured  which  proceed  from  the  pcrfectadaptation  of 
every  piece  to  its  place.  The  extent  of  the  Waltham 
establishment,  the  combination  of  skilled  labor,  with  ma¬ 
chinery  perfect  and  ample,  enable  them  to  offer  watches 
at  lower  rates  than  any  other  manufacturers.  Their 
annual  manufacture  is  said  to  be  double  that  of  all  other 
makers  in  this  country  combined,  and  much  larger  than 
the  entire  manufacture  of  England.  The  mechanical  im¬ 
provements  and  valuable  inventions  of  the  last  fifteen 
years,  whether  homo  or  foreign  in  their  origin,  have  been 
brought  to  their  aid,  and  the  presence  of  over  406,000 
Waltham  Watches  in  the  pockets  of  the  people,  is  the 
best  proof  of  the  public  approval.  We  offer  a  Silver  watch, 


jeweled,  with  chronometer  balance,  warranted  by  this 
Company  as  made  of  the  best  materials  in  the  best  manner, 
and  in  pure  coin-silver  “  hunting”  case ;  weight  3  oz. 
This  watch  we  offer  as  one  of  our  Premiums,  with  the  full¬ 
est  confidence.  Upon  the  movement  of  eacli  of  these 
watches  will  be  engraved,  “  American  Agriculturist. 
Made  by  tue  American  Watcii  Co.,  Waltiiam,  Mass.” 

No.  49. — Beadles’  IFiaie  Cdolkl  'Watcla. 
— This  elegant  Premium  will  delight  our  friends  who 
may  receive  it.  Our  arrangement  with  the  American 
Watcii  Co.  (see  No.  40  above)  includes  these  beautiful 
gold  watches.  They  are  full-jeweled,  in  18-carat  “  limit¬ 
ing”  cases,  warranted  to  be  made  of  the  best  materials, 
and  possessing  every  requisite  for  a  reliable  Time-Keep¬ 
er.  Upon  the  movement  of  each  Premium  Watch  will 
be  engraved  “  Am.  Agriculturist.  Made  by  tiie 
Am.  Watcii  Co.,  Waltham,  Mass.” 

No.  59. — Dla*cccIi-l©3ii<iliiB3g-  IPoclkclt 
Rifle. — This  remarkable  little  fire-arm  weighs  only 
eleven  ounces,  yet  shoots  with  great  accuracy  and 
power  from  30  to  100  yards,  or  more,  and  can  be  loaded 
and  fired  five  times  a  minute.  It  can  bo  carried  in  a  side 
pocket,  and  is  accompanied  by  an  extension  breech, 
so  that  it  may  bo  used  either  as  a  pistol  or  rifle.  It  is 
put  up  in  a  neat  mahogany  case,  with  230  rounds  of  am¬ 
munition.  The  manufacturers  arc  Messrs,  .11.  Stevens 
&  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  and  the  rifles  are 
sold  at  retail  by  Messrs.  Cooper,  Harris  &  Hodgkins, 
No.  177  Broadway.  £25”  Without  the  mahogany  case, 
we  will  give  the  weapon,  all  complete,  with  100  cart¬ 
ridges,  packed  in  a  pasteboard  box,  on  receipt  of  18 
subscribers,  at  §1.50  each.  For  a  full  description  see 
American  Agriciilturist  for  Jan.  1S69,  page  32. 

No.  51. — IbooBMe-ESsiift’ el  Ciurca  ;  ok 

Fowling  Piece. — These  guns  are  the  genuine  London 
“  Twist”  barrel,  Patent  Breech,  Bar  Lock,  ebony  ram¬ 
rod,  and  in  all  respects  desirable.  Their  caliber  and 
length  of  barrel  vary,  and  may  be  ordered  to  suit  the 
kind  of  shooting  to  be  done.  They  are  furnished  for  this 
Premium  by  Messrs.  Cooper,  Harris  &  Hodg¬ 
kins,  177  Broadway,  well  knmrn  as  one  of  the 
most  reliable  and  best  houses  in  their  line  of  business, 
and  they  highly  recommend  this  particular  gun,  and 
guarantee  it  in  every  respect.  It  is  from  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  favorably  known  English  manufacturers. 
The  price  is  not  put  on  in  fancy  carving  and  plating  for 
show,  but  in  the  gun  itself.  This  Premium  includes  Gun, 
Powder-Flask,  Shot-Pouch,  and  Wad-Cutter. 

No.  53. — Oiliest  of  CSood  TTooIs. — We 

continue  through  the  special  favor  of  Messrs.  Fatter- 
som  Brothers,  of  27  Park  Row,  the  offer  of 
chests  of  the  very  first  quality  of  tools,  of  kinds  and  prices 
named  below.  Similar  tools  could  be  purchased  for 
half  the  money,  but  these  are  all  A  No.  1,  for  practical 
use,  and  worth  a  dozen  common  articles.  For  this  wc 
have  the  guarantee  of  Messrs.  Patterson,  which  is  amply 
sufficient,  for  us,  and  for  all  who  know  them.  Any  of 
these  tools  may  be  ordered  of  them.  We  make  up  only 
a  single  premium,  which  contains  a  full  assortment  for  all 
common  purposes.  The  tools  are  of  regular  size,  and  but 
few  additions  would  ho  required  for  a  Journeyman  Car¬ 
penter.  The  assortment  we  offer  is  as  follows:  1  Tool 
Chest,  §8;  1  Jack  Plane,  §1.75;  1  Smooth  Plane,  $1.50; 
1  Fore  Plane,  $2.25;  1  Handsaw,  22  in.,  §1.75;  1  Com¬ 
pass  Saw,  10  in.,  50c. ;  Compass,  6  in.,  37c.  ;  1  Adz-eye 
Hammer,  No.  4,  $1.25;  1  Hatchet,  No.  2,  90c.  ;  1  Draw 
Knife,  7  in.,  $1.12;  1  Try  Square,  G  in.,  70c.;  1  Bevel, 
8  in.,  75c. ;  1  Chalk  Line  and  Spool,  30c.;  1  Mallet,  30c.; 
1  Pair  of  Pliers  (steel),  5  in.-,  C0c.;  1  Pair  of  Calipers,  4 
in.,  36c.;  1  Brace,  No.  2,  $2.25;  1  Anger  bit,  ea.  )4  in.,  30c., 

in.,  32c.;  ?.( in.,  45c.;  1  in.,  G0c.;  1  Center  bit,  ea.  'A  in., 
21c.;  %  in.,  23c.;  1  in.,  25c.;  1)4  in.,  35c.;  1)4  in.,  40c.; 
6  Gimlet  bits,  assorted,  00c.;  3  Gimlet  bits,  assorted,  33c.; 
1  Screw-driver  bit,  25c.;  1  Flat  Countersink,  25c.;  Rose 
do.,  25c.;  Snail  do.,  25c.;  1  Octagon  Reamer,  30c.;  1  Taper 
bit,  30c.;  1  Screwdriver  in  Handle,  ea.  3  in.,  30c.;  6  in., 
50c.;  1  Gouge  in  Handle,  ea.  y2  in.,  50c.;  1  in.,  70c.;  1 
Chisel  in  Handle,  ea.  )4  in.,  30c.;  y2  in.,  35c.;  %  in.,  40c.; 
1  in.,  50c.;  1)4  in.,  00c.;  1  Framing  Chisel,  ea.  %  fti., 
$1 ;  1  in.,  $1.10;  1)4  in.,  $1.20  ;  1  Auger,  ea.  J4  in.,  70c.; 
lin.,  S0c.;l)4  in.,  90c.;  1  SetBrad-awls  in  Handles,  $1  35; 
1  Rule,  2  feet,  25c.;  1  Saw  File,  ea.  4  in.,  lie.;  5  in.,  17c.; 
1  Flat  File,  8  in.,  30c.;  1  Wood  Rasp,  50c.;  1  Soldering 
Copper,  00c. ;  Solder,  Nails,  etc.,  §1.25--$  45. 

No.  53.— Claaa-les  IM-att’s  Astral 

Oil  supplies  a  great  Public  Want  for  a  Safe,  Reliable, 
Illuminating  Oil.  It  is  manufactured  by  him  and  packed 
only  in  the  Guarantee  Patent  Cans,  expressly  for  Family 
Use.  It  has  more  body,  an.1  an  equal  quantity  will  burn 
longer  and  give  more  light  than  other  oils.  The  constant 
recurrence  of  explosions,  fires,  devastation,  and  death 
resulting  from  the  use  of  what  is  called  Kerosene  Oil — but 
really  a  mixture  of  Benzine,  Naphtha,  and  other  highly 
inflammable  substances,  the  use  or  sale  of  which  is  an  in¬ 
fringement  of  United  States  Law — has  induced  us  to  place 
this  article  on  our  premium-list  as  a  humanitarian  as  well 
as  a  useful  act.  The  Board  of  Health  of  the  city  of  New 
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York  have  examined  scores  of  samples  of  Oil  obtained 
from  as  many  different  dealers  in  this  city,  and  nearly  all 
have  been  found  far  below  the  Government  standard  and 
entirely  unfit  for  use.  This  “  Astral  Oil  ”  is  from  the 
House  of  Clias.  Pratt,  IQ 3  Fulton  St.  Hr.  P., 
a  merchant  of  high  reputation,  will  keep  up  the  article  to 
its  present  standard.  It  lias  been  tested,  and  fully  in¬ 
dorsed  by  the  highest  scientific  authorities  in  the 
land.  The  Guaranty  Cans  are  made  of  tin,  and  sealed  so 
that  none  of  the  oil  can  be  removed  without  breaking  the 
seal,  thus  securing  safety  in  transportation.  The  can  is 
inclosed  in  a  strong  wooden  case,  and  may  be  returned 
for  refilling.  For  19  subscribers  at  $1.50,  or  Go  at  $1.00, 
we  will  send  a  case  containing  12  one-gallon  Guaranty 
Cans  of  Oil,  which  may  be  distributed  among  a  club. 

Nos.  54,  55. — Mercurial  ISarossic- 
ters. — Woodruff's  Patent,  made  by  Clias.  Wilder, 
IPeterlaoro,  N.  H.  These  are  the  most  convenient 
and  portable  Mercurial  Barometers  made.  (Send  to  Sir. 
Wilder  fora  circular.)  The  peculiar  form  of  Mercury  cup 
invented  by  Mr.  Woodruff  renders  these  Barometers  so 
portable  that  Mr.  Wilder  guarantees  their  safe  delivery , 
if  not  to  be  sent  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  in¬ 
struments  are  about  3  foot  long,  differing  mainly  in  the 
style  of  case,  both  being  supplied  with  Thermometer  and 
Vernier.  A  Barometer  is  to  farmers,  or  others  on  land, 
what  it  is  to  sailors  at  sea — an  indicator  of  the  weather 
to  be  looked  for — and  of  special  value  and  interest  now 
with  the  Government  Weather  Reports. 

No.  545.— ESuclseyc  ESaiwesiea*  Mow¬ 
er. — The  Buckeye  Mower  is  so  widely  and  favorably 
known  that  we  need  not  describe  it  particularly.  In  1S70 
this  machine  received  the  premium  at  twenty-eight 
field  trials,  and  several  gold  medals.  Messrs. 
Adriance,  Platt  <fc  Co.,  4  65  Greenwich  St., 
N.  Y.  City,  will  send  any  one  a  circular,  giving  full 
description,  engravings,  etc.  Many  a  farmer  can  secure 
this  premium  by  a  very  few  days’  or  odd  hours’  and  even¬ 
ings’  canvassing  for  subscribers.  A  few  can  unite  their 
efforts,  each  getting  a  part  of  the  subscribers,  and  own 
the  machine  in  common. — Ten  subscribers  a  day  for 
15  days  would  secure  it  ($125).— Many  can  easily  raise 
the  necessary  club  at  Town  Meetings,  Fairs,  Elections, 
and  other  gatherings,  or  during  evenings.  The  Buckeye 
Self-Rake  Reaper  has  been  proved  to  be  a  very  valuable 
machine  and  is  at  least  equal  to  any  Reaper  and  Raker  in 
the  market.  Those  who  secure  this  Mower,  can  after¬ 
ward  secure  the  Reaper,  which  can  be  attached.  We  can 
give,  as  Premiums,  any  of  the  Buckeye  machines. 

No.  57. — Cylisanler  IPlow.— 

We  hear  very  good  reports  from  those  who  have  hereto¬ 
fore  received  this  premium.  It  is  an  Ohio  invention,  but 
is  manufactured  by  the  well-known  firm  of  IS.  12.  Allen 
&  Co.,  189  8  91  Water  St.,  New  York,  to 

whom  application  may  be  made  for  descriptive  circulars, 
etc.  The  kind  we  offer  for  premiums  is  the  “  Two-horse 
size,  cutting  a  furrow  12  to  14  in.  wide,  and  5  to  8  in. 
deep.”  It  is  provided  with  a  wheel  and  with  a  “  skim 
plow,”  like  the  double  “Michigan  plow.” _ For  29  sub¬ 

scribers  at  $1.50,  or  97  at  $1.00,  we  will  give  the  Heavy 
Two-horse,  14  to  10  in.  wide,  and  G  to  9  in.  deep,  $19.00. . 
For  32  at  $1.50  or  100  at  $1.00,  the  Two  to  Three  horse, 
1G  to  18  in.  wide,  8  to  11  in.  deep,  $21.00 _ For  22  sub¬ 

scribers  at  $1.50  or  75  at  $1.00,  the  One-horse,  10  to  12  in. 
wide  and  4  to  7  inches  deep,  $15.00. 

No.  58.— Collins  «&  Co.’s  Cast- 
Steel  Flows. — These  excellent  plows  are  made  by  a 
patented  process,  of  cast-steel  recast  (not  rolled),  tem¬ 
pered  and  polished  like  a  good  ax.  They  will  scour  in 
the  softest  soils,  and  are  great  favorites  on  the  prairies. 
The  canvasser  has  his  choice  of  eight  plows  named  in 
the  manufacturers’  circular  at  the  same  price  ($25),  of 
which  we  particularly  recommend  “  C,  No.  3  ”  for  general 
use;  “B,  No.  12”  for  stubble  only;  and  “E,  No.  12”  for 
turf  only.  Send  for  circular,  giving  full  particulars,  to 
Collins  &:  Co.,  212  Water  St.,  New  York. 

• 

No.  SSl.-Coinstnek’s  New  Bfforticml- 
tural  InipTlciiiciiits  Combined.- The  Hand  Culti¬ 
vator  and  Onion  Weeder  will  do  the  work  of  six  men  with 
hoes.  It  pulls  the  weeds  and  thoroughly  pulverizes  the 
soil.  It  is  as  much  superior  to  the  hoe  for  all  small  drill 
culture,  as  the  mowers  and  reapers  are  to  the  scythe  and 
cradle.  The  Seed  Sower  is  the  most  perfect  small -seed  drill 
we  have  seen.  It  sows  Beet,  Parsnip,  and  other  difficult 
seeds,  with  the  greatect  regularity,  and  it  is  specially 
adapted  to  sowing  Onion  seed  at  the  rate  of  4,  5,  or  G 
pounds  to  the  acre.  It  is  readily  attached  to  the  Culti¬ 
vator.  The  Strawberry  Cutler  takes  off  the  runners  and 
at  the  same  time  cultivates  between  the  rows.  After 
another  year’s  trial  of  these  implements  on  our  own 
grounds,  and  the  entire  satisfaction  they  have  given  to  all 
who  ordered  them  of  us  as  premiums,  we  offer  them  again 
and  recommend  them  as  being  all  the  inventor  claims — 
“  the  best  in  the  world.”  For  19  subscribers  at  $1.5tf,  or 
05  at  $1.0?,  we  will  give  the  Cultivator  and  Weeder  and 
Strawberry  Gutter,  price  $12.00. .. .For  22  at $1.50, or  75 


at  $1.00,  we  will  send  the  Cultivator  and  Weeder  and 

Seed  Sower,  price  $15.00 _ For  27  at  $1.50,  or  90  at  $1.00, 

we  will  send  all  these  implements  complete,  price  $1S.  00. 
Manufactured  by  Comstock  Brothers,  East 
Martford,  Ct.,  who  furnish  descriptive  circulars 
to  all  applicants.  See  cuts  in  American  Agriculturist , 
page  127, 18G9,  and  page  11S,  1870. 

No.  <50. — CalRoon’s  SSroaulcstst  Seed. 
Sower. — This  is  an  article  that  the  majority  of  farmers 
would  be  glad  to  own.  The  Premium  offered  is  the 
Maud  Seed-Sower.  It  sows  from  four  to  eight 
acres  per  hour,  at  a  common  walking  gait,  throwing 
wheat  and  rye  about  33  feet  wide ;  barley,  30  feet ;  hemp, 
2S  feet ;  oats,  23  feet ;  clover,  millet,  and  Hungarian  seed, 
22  feet ;  and  timothy  18  feet.  The  bag  and  hopper  will 
hold  about  22  quarts— as  much  as  a  man  can  well  carry  at 
once.  Tlie  manufacturers  warrant  this  machine  to  sow 
50  acres  of  wheat,  or  35  acres  of  oats,  or  30  acres  of  grass 
seed  in  ten  hours.  Made  by  S>.  H.  Goodell  &.  Co., 
and  sold  by  S£.  M.  Allen  <fc  Co.,  189  and  191 
Water  St.,  New  York,  who  are  Hie  General 
Agents,  and  will  send  circulars  if  desired. 

No.  <SB . — The  Aiaics-icsiEt  8talm>aei*s'c«l 

Pump. — Every  family  needs  a  reliable  pump,  capable 
of  raising  water  easily  and  rapidly  from  the  bottom  of 
the  well,  be  it  deep  or  shallow — one  that  is  durable, 
that  will  not  get  out  of  order,  or  he  liable  to  injury  from 
frost  or  gravel.  When  we  add  to  these  the  qualities  of  a 
powerful  force-pump,  abilily  to  throw  water  GO  or  70  feet 
from  a  hose-pipe,  and  a  construction  which  renders  freez¬ 
ing  an  impossibility,  though  it  stand  out  of  doors,  we 
think  we  have  a  family  and  farm  pump  which  we  can  con¬ 
scientiously  recommend.  No.  1  will  raise  20  gallous  of 
water  a  minute.  This  is  the  pump  oftered  in  the  list.  No. 
2,  30  to  35  gallons.  No.  3  will  raise  two  bbls.  per  minute 
from  an  ordinary  well ;  and  there  are  larger  sizes.  Either 
of  these  pumps  will  be  furnished  for  the  same  number  of 
subscribers  requiredforotherpremiums  ofthe  same  price. 
The  pump  is  set  in  the  well,  and  nothing  but  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  brake  and  spout  appear  above  the  platform. 
Send  for  Circulars,  to  the  Bridgeport  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Ct.,  or  55  Cham¬ 
bers  St.,  New  York. 

No.  <52.— l*aj>e’!4  Patent  S*«inii5>  and 
Sprinkler. — A  Hand  Watering-Pot,  a  Greenhouse 
Syringe,  a  light  Force-Pump  and  Garden-Engine.  It  is 
very  simple  in  construction,  light  to  carry,  easy  to  oper¬ 
ate,  and  adapted  to  many  uses — convenient  for  washing 
windows  or  blinds,  carriages,  horses  ;  watering  plants, 
etc.  Throws  a  small  stream  about  40  feet.  It  is  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  the  stream  can  be  instantly  changed  to  drops, 
spray,  or  mist.  For  circulars ,  etc.,  address  the  patentee  and 
manufacturer,  N.  I* age,  Jr.,  Danvers,  Mass. 

No.  <515. — Fassiily  Scales.— These  scales, 
combining  the  advantages  of  counter  and  platform  scales, 
are  peculiarly  adapted  to  household  purposes.  They 
weigh  from  y2  ounce  to  240  lbs.  They  have  a  scoop,  or 
pan,  for  weighing  flour,  sugar,  or  other  house  stores,  and 
a  platform  for  heavier  articles,  and  are  just  such  an  appa¬ 
ratus  as  is  needed  for  in-door  or  out-door  use,  occupying 
less  than  2  feet  square.  These  scales  are  manufactured 
by  the  well-known  Fairbanks  <fc  Co.,  No.  252 
Broadway,  New  York,  whose  weighing  apparatus 
lias  long  ranked  as  the  standard  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Send  to  them  for  circulars,  if  desired. 

No.  <54. — Cramtlall’s  Improved 
Building  Blocks  furnish  a  most  attractive 
amusement  for  children.  Churches,  Dwellings,  Barns, 
Mills,  Fences,  Furniture,  etc.,  in  almost  endless  va¬ 
riety,  can  he  built  with  them,  and  the  structures  re¬ 
main  so  firm  as  to  be  carried  about.  For  developing  the 
ingenuity  and  taste  of  children  they  are  unequaled.  The 
Blocks  arc  put  up  in  neat  boxes,  accompanied  by  a 
large  illustrated  sheet  giving  various  designs  ofbuildings, 
etc.  This  is  one  of  the  most  successful  toys  ever  invented. 

No.  <55. — IPoclket  ILanterms. — A  very 
ingenious  and  valuable  Yankee  inveutiou — a  complete 
Lantern,  yet  it  can  be  folded  into  a  parcel  3  by  4  inches 
long,  and  %  of  an  inch  in  thickness;  it  contains  3  little 
sperm  candles,  matches,  etc.,  always  ready  for  use.  Made 
by  the  Merriam  Mauf’g  Company  (Julius  Ives 
&  Co.,  Agents,  No.  37  Barclay  St.,  New  York). 

No.  <5<5.  —  N  c w  American.  Cyclo¬ 
paedia. — We  can  not  commend  this  great  work  too 
highly.  We  wish  it  could  be  placed  in  every  family  in 
the  country.  Scholars  at  our  Academies  and  Seminaries, 
and  members  of  Library  Associations,  can  easily  unite 
their  efforts  and  secure  it.  Young  men  should  devote 
evenings  and  spare  hours  to  canvassing  for  this  magnifi¬ 
cent,  and  useful  premium  for  their  own  use.  Published 
by  15.  Appleton  <fc  Co.,  90  Grand  St.,  New  York. 
25F”Tlic  Cyclopaedia  is  a  whole  library  of  itself,  consisting 


of  sixteen  very  large  octavo  volumes,  well  bound,  aver¬ 
aging  SOO  large,  two-column  pages  in  each  book.  They 
treat  upon  over  25,009  different  subjects.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  name  any  subject,  any  country,  any  person  of 
note  in  past  or  recent  time,  concerning  which  pretty  full 
information  may  not  be  found  in  the  Cyclopaedia,  alphabet¬ 
ically,  It  is  worth  a  year’s  effort  in  raising  subscribers. 


No.  <57. — TEie  Great  Iblctionary. — 

Worcester's  Large  Pictorial  Unabridged  Edition, 
containing  lS54tiiree-eolumu  pages, with  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  illustrative  engravings.  (The  work  is  a  large 
quarto  volume.)  Most  of  the  thoroughly  educated  men 
of  the  country  consider  this  as  by  far  the  best  Dic¬ 
tionary  in  the  English  Language.  It  gives  the  spelling  and 
pronunciation  of  every  word  in  the  language  with  full  ex¬ 
planations,  and  as  a  source  of  general  information  stands 
next  to  the  Cyclopaedia.  The  Dictionary  can  bo  called  foi* 
at  our  office,  or  be  sent  by  express  or  otherwise  to  any 
part  ot  the  country.  It  should  be  in  every  family.  It  is 
published  by  Brewer  and  Tilestoji,  Boston. 


Nos.  <58  to  7<5. — ¥®lttines  of  tlie 
American  Agriculturist  (Unbound).  —  These 
amount  to  a  large  and  valuable  Library  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  and 
contain  more  varied  information  on  these  subjects  than 
can  be  obtained  in  books  costing  three  times  as  much. 
The  price  of  the  volumes  is  $1.50  each,  at  the  Office,  or 

$1.75  if  sent  by  mail,  as  they  must  be  post-paid. - They 

are  profusely  Illustrated,  the  engravings  used  in  them 
having  alone  eost  at  least  $100,000.  Those  obtaining 
premiums  for  less  than  fourteen  volumes  can  select  any 
volumes  desired,  from  XYI.  to  XXX.  inclusive.  For 
ordinary  use,  the  sets  of  numbers  unbound  will  answer. 

Now.  77  to  8<5. — Bound.  Volumes  of 
tl»e  Agriculturist.— These  are  the  same  as  Nos.  6S 
to  77  above,  but  are  neatly  bound  in  uniform  style,  and 
cost  us  more  for  binding  and  postage.  Sent  post-paid. 

No.  87. — IFarmer’s  Hoy’s  Library. — 

A  few  dollars’  worth  of  books  pertaining  to  the  farm  will 
give  the  boys  new  ideas,  set  them  to  thinking  and  ob¬ 
serving,  and  thus  enable  them  to  make  their  heads  help 
their  hands.  One  such  hook  will,  in  the  end,  he  of  far 
more  value  to  a  youth  than  to  have  an  extra  acre  of  land 
on  coming  to  manhood.  Any  smart  boy  can  easily  secure 
this  Premium,  and  bo  will  have  two  sterling  works  by  a 
well-known,  practical  farmer.  They  are  Allen’s  New 
American  Farm  Book,  and  Allen’s  American  Cattle. 

No.  88. — Fiinncr’s  ISoy’s  Ualarary.— 

Both  the  hooks  in  No.  S7,  and  also  Herbert’s  Hints  to 
Horsekcepers,  and  Henderson's  Gardening  for  Profit. 

No.  8S5. — ]F»s*naei*’s  Boy’s  Salivary. — 

The  four  books  in  No.  88,  with  the  addition  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agricultural  Annual  forlS71,  American  Horticultural 
Annual  for  1871,  and  Harris  on  the  Pig. 

No.  5545. — F'armer’s  ISoy’s  Salivary. — • 

The  seven  books  in  No.  89,  with  the  addition  of  Thomas’s 
Farm  Implements,  Tim  Bunker  Papers,  and  Waring’s 
Draining  for  Profit. 

No.  SlJ.-Fai-aiier’sBoy’s  Salivary. — 

The  ten  books  in  No.  90,  with  the  addition  of  Fuller’s 
Grape  Culturist,  Brock’s  New  Book  of  Flowers,  and 
Hunter  and  Trapper— in  all  13  fine  volumes. 

Nos.  S52,  5>S5. — Bonnd  Wolonmes  of 

Heartli  and  Mosaic. — These  volumes  are  neatly 
and  uniformly  bound  in  cloth,  with  title  in  gilt  on  back 
and  side.  With  their  beautiful  engravings,  and  abun¬ 
dance  of  useful  and  cnlertainingrcading  for  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  family,  they  will  prove  valuable  additions  to 
any  library. 

Now.  S54  to  4 <55. — Goo<il  Saliraries. — 

In  these  premiums,  we  offer  a  choice  of  Books  for  the 
Farm,  (Garden,  and  Household.  The  person 
entitled  to  any  one  of  the  premiums  94  to  105  may  select 
any  books  desired  from  the  list  of  our  books  published 
monthly  in  the  American  Agriculturist,  to  the  amount  of 
the  premiums,  and  the  books  will  be  forwarded,  Post  or 
Express  paid.  ((W  Let  the  farmers  of  a  neighborhood 
unite  their  efforts,  and  through  these  premiums  get  an 
agricultural  library  for  general  use. 

No.  4<5<5. — General  ISooIk  Premiaim. 

_ Any  one  sending  25  or  more  names,  may  select  books 

from  our  list  to  the  amount  of  10  cents  for  each  subscrib¬ 
er  sent  at  $1 ;  or  30  cents  for  each  name  sent  at  $1.20;  or 
GO  cents  for  each  name  at  $1.50.  This  offer  is  only  for 
clubs  of  25  or  mere.  The  books  will  be  sent  by  mail  or  ex¬ 
press,  prepaid  through,  by  us. 
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UNITED  STATES  WATCH  CO’S  WATCHES. 

REPORT  OF  JUDGES 

TO  THE  GENERAL  COMMITTEE 

CINCINNATI  INDUSTRIAL  EXPOSITION: 

Gentlemen — The  Judges  appointed  to  examine  into  the  merits  of  the  articles  con¬ 
tained  in  Class  10,  beg  leave  to  make  the  following  report: 


fa  A/cfateAtAtetem 

'/UsA/teate/'  (A  •AtACfai&wc/  A/ZteA  a'/AteAA 

r/ /d&LUlXLs  fajtZ^lZ/  ^/u^gs  •? 

f  /  A’  /  >  y  X  V  /  •  V’  •; 
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Oi&  // a/Z  t 


Zs  cdayZfAA 

JjtcteZ ZZ6  ate 

^6/r^Zk  /f  ' yAieCte/' J/CteZ^A ' 


HAL 


fa^teteZZZ  f  i 

Prioe  Lists  furnished  the  Trade  on  application,  inclosing  business  card.  For  sale  by  the  Trade  generally. 

Ask  your  Jeweler  to  see  the  MARION 

WAtC8S 

BEWARE  of  worthless  imitations  with  which  the  country  is  flooded.  To  avoid  impo¬ 
sition,  see  that  the  words  MARION,  N.  J.,  are  engraved  on  the  plate  over  the  Main-Bpring 
Barrel.  All  others  are  spurio-us. 

¥H0“rA™s  United  States  Watch  Co., 

GILES,  BRO.  &  CO.  GILES,  WALES  &  CO. 


83  &  85  State  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


No.  13  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


WHITNEY’S 
PATENT  BREECH-LOADING 
DOUBLE-BARREL  SHOT  GUN 


possesses  qualities  and  improvements  that  give  it  the  pref¬ 
erence  over  any  other.  Prices  low.  Send  for  Circular. 

WHITNEY  ARMS  CO., 
Whitneyville,  Conn. 


Great  Western  Gun  Works. 

Rifles,  Shot  Guns,  Revolvers. 

Caps.  Powder,  Shot,  Wads,  Bullets,  Game-Bags,  Shot-Belts, 
Powder-Flasks,  Gun  materials  and  Sporting  Goods  of  every 
description  at  very  low  prices.  Send  stamp  for  a  Price-list. 

We  send  goods  by  Express,  C.O.D.,  witli  privilege  to  ex¬ 
amine  before  paving  the  hill.  Army  Guns  and  Ilevolvers 
bought  or  traded  for.  Address  J.  H.  JOHNSTON, 

Great  Western  Gun  Works,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


THE  BEST  INVESTMENT  a  farmer  can  make. 

Saves  from  4  to  6  profits  between  his  wool  and  cloth. 
Makes  every  article  of  knit  goods  needed  in  a  family.  No 
wide-awake  farmer  can  afford  to  he  without  one.  For  cir¬ 
culars  and  samples.  address  LAMB  KNITTING  MANUF’G 
CO.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


SPLEWDBD 

Illumination,  but  no  explo¬ 
sion  or  Ganger.  The  best 
light  yet  produced  from 
Kerosene. 

THE  SANFORD  PATENT  (NON- 
EXPLOSIVE)  SAFETY  AND 
STUDENT  LAMPS. 

Special  attention  is  invited  to  the 
fact  that  this  SAFETY  LAMP  has  been 
critically  examined,  tested,  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  United  States  Light- 
House  Board,  and  by  some  of  the  most 
eminent  Chemists  in  the  country, 
among  whom  is  Prof.  Dop.emus,  who 
thus  concludes  a  testimonial  based 
upon  thorough  examination  of  this 
lamp : 

“  In  my  opinion,  this  is  the  SAFEST  Lamp  I  have  ever 
seen  for  consuming  kerosene  oil. 

“  H.  OGDEN  DOREMUS,  M.D., 

Prof.  Chemistry  and  Physics,  College  City  of  Hew  York, 
and  Prof.  Chemistry  and  Toxicology,  Bellevue  Hospital 
Med.  College.” 

As  it  is  an  Impossibility  for  an  explosion  to  occur  in  using 
these  Lamps,  they  ore  a  household  necessity  wherever 
kerosene  is  used  for  a  light. 

Canvassing  agents  wanted  in  every  town  in  the  United 
States.  Address 

HAWKINS  &  TUNISON, 

Sole  Manufacturers, 

48  Cortlaudt  St.,  New  YorK. 

BLEES 

NOISELESS, 

LOCK-STITCH 

Sewing  Machine 

Challenges'  the  world 
in  periection  of  work, 
strength  and  beauty  of 
stitch,  durability  of  con¬ 
struction,  and  rapidity  of 
motion.  Call  and  examine. 
Send  lor  Circular.  Agents 
wanted. 

3IANTUFACTURED  BY 

BLEES 

Sewing  Machine  Co., 

G23  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

HJIRST  Premiums  awarded  by  Amer.  Inst.,  1870. 

MSCROSCOPES. 

Illustrated  Price-List  sent  free  on  application. 

MAGIC  LANTERNS. 

Catalogue,  priced  and  illustrated,  sent  free. 

T.  H.  McALLISTER,  Optician,  49  Nassau-st.,  N,  Y. 

Best  machine  ever  offered  for  par¬ 
ing,  coring,  quartering,  or  slicing 
apples.  Docs  the  entire  work  expe¬ 
ditiously,  promptly,  and  well— sep¬ 
arating  core  and  parings  from  the 
the  fruit  at  once.  M  ill  prepare 
more  fruit  for  drying,  pies,  or  fam¬ 
ily  use,  than  six  of  ordinary  parers. 
For  farmers  it  is  indispensable. 
Fruit  can  he  taken  eare  of  in  sea¬ 
son,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  rot  in 
in  the  orchard.  'i  liree  times  the 
price  of  Parer  can  be  saved  on 
every  crop.  A  barrel  of  apples  can 
he  got  readv  for  pies  in  one  hour, 
saving  in  labor  alone,  in  a  single 
year,  many  times  flic  cost  of  the 
Parer.  Territory  for  sale.  Agents 
wanted.  Send  lor  a  circular. 

TIPPECANOE  APPLE- 
PAKING  MACHINE  CO., 
49  Cortlaudt  St.,  N.  Y'. 


TDI1QC  HOWE’S  PATENT  ELASTIC 

a  fa  U  O  O  ■  BELT  TRUSS  (for  Rupture  or  Hernia) 
is  as  easily  worn  as  a  garter ;  is  durable  and  safe.  It  has 
cured  patients  in  from  5  to  25  weeks.  State  rights  for  sale. 
Traveling  and  local  agents  wanted.  For  particulars,  send 
three-cent  stamp  for  .circular.  Address  HENRY  HOWE, 
Box75S,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 


EXCELSIOT.  PATENT 

WATER-PROOF  CAGE-MAT. 

Keeps  cages  clean  and  free  from  ver- 
'  im 


mm,  o-iitt  imuiovca  tut;  uuiuii  ui  juui 

bird.  2  p’k’g’s,  sent  to  any  address,  50c 
(12  mats  in' a  p’k’g.)  Send  inside  mea¬ 
surement  of  cage.  SCIIENCK  &  CO., 
269^  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


EXCELSIOR 


LINEN  MARKER.  Nothing 
better  for  marking  Clothing. 

Agents  Wanted.  BARNES  &  MORSE,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Fountain  Pen-holder,  writes  three  thousand  words,  or  ten 
hours.  Use  any  pen.  By  mail,  50c.  to  $3:  with  gold  pen.  $1 
extra ;  pens  repaired,  50c.  I1AWKES,  6G  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

JOSEPH  Gila  LOTT’S 
STEEL  T*  E  IN"  S, 

For  sale  to  the  Trade  at  the  NEW  YORK  branch  of  the 
House,  91  John  Street.  1 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS. 

1  Ienry  Owen,  Agent. 

]%f  AOIC.— THE  DOLLAR  BOX  OF  CIIEMI- 
1*19-  CAL  MAGIC.  A  series  of  Fifty  Instructive  and 
Amusing  Chemical  Experiments,  whicli  mav  be  performed 
with  ease  and  perfect  safely.  Price  $1.00.  Sent,  post-paid, 
by  the  HAPPY  HOURS  COMPANY,  22  Ann  St.,  New  York. 
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ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  PAINT? 

tiie 

Averill  Chemical  Paint, 

WHITE  AND  ALL  COLORS, 

Is  read}'  for  use,  and  sold  only  by  the  gallon.  Costs  less 
than  pure  lead,  and  wears  twice  as  long.  Sample  card  and 
book  of  recommendations  sent  free  by  applying  to  the 
Averill  Chemical  faint  Co.,  New  York. 

Averill  Chemical  Paint  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Averill  Chemical  Paint  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

It.  Shoemaker  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

R.  &  W.  H.  Cathcart,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Geo.  Partridge  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Lawrence  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

G.  W.  Pitkin,  10  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dimmitt,  Hale  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  -Mo. 


Don’t  Buy 

until  you  have  seen  our  new  bed  and  platen  printing  press, 
styled  The  Yos«ng  America,  warranted  the  best  cheap 
printing  press  in  the  world  for  the  amateur  and  the  general 
job  printer.  Address,  tor  circular,  ADAMS  PRESS  CO., 
53  Murray  St.,  New  lmrk,  and  8  Province  St.,  Boston. 

MAKE  HOME  HAPPY. 

THE  CELEBRATED 

Lozo  Pendulum  Board. 

Send  stamp  for  Circular. 

E.  I.  HORSMAN, 

100  William  St.,  New  York. 


npfilE  SAIF  JETTY  ia©F,I>BSACB£  FOR 

CAIIKIA.GES.—  Prevents  runaway  accidents.  Cir¬ 
culars  free,  if  ordered  at  once  of  N.  W.  SIMONS  &  CO., 
Williamslield,  Ohio. 


Easily  made  with  our  Stencil  and  Key- 
Check  Outfit.  Circulars  Free. 
STAFFORD  M'F’G  CO., 

06  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


FOR  SAI.53  AT 

FLEETWOOD  STOCK  FARM, 

Near  Frankfort,  Ky., 

Tlioroiigh-torccl  Horses,  Trotting  Stock,  Im¬ 
ported  AUlcrneys. 

,1.  W.  HUNT  REYNOLDS. 


IMP©U'S’EI>  S«TT1W)©WM  RAM 

for  sale,  “  Millbrook,’’  3  years  old.  bred  by  Henry  Webb, 
Strectly  Hall,  England.  Winner  of  first  prize  at  New  York 
State  Fair,  1870.  GEORGE  II.  BROWN, 

Millbrook,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  CATTLE.  First  premium  stock. 

ESSEX  PIGS,  blood  of  recent  importations. 
WHITE  LEGHORN  FOWLS,  carefully  bred  for  8 
years.  G.  W.  FARLEE,  Cresskill,  N.  J. 

WEBB  for  sale, 

v  w  from  imported  stock,  by 

GEORG  10  H.  BROWN,  Millbrook,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


BLOODED  Cattle  and  Calves,  Cotswold  and 

South  Down  Sheep,  Chester  and  Berkshire  Pigs,  Fancy 
Fowls  and  Pigeons,  Toulouse.  Ilong  Kong,  and  Bremen 
Geese.  Rouen,  Aylesbury,  and  Musk  Ducks,  Newfoundland 
and  other  Dogs,  Maltese  Cats,  etc.,  choice  and  cheap,  for 
sale  by  N.  GUlLBERT,  Evergreen  Farm,  Gwynedd,  Pa. 

Premium  Chester  Whites ;  Berkshire 
and  Essex  Pigs, 

Bred  and  for  sale  by  GEO.  B.  HICKMAN, 

West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
03?”  Send  for  Circular  and  Price-list. 


Chester  White  and  Berkshire  Swine, 

South-Down  Lambs,  Fine  Bred  Fowls,  etc.,  etc.  Bred  and 
for  sale  by  FRANCIS  MORRIS, 

IS  N.  13th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  for  sale, 

superior  to  any  other  breed  of  swine  in  America. 
Also  some  very  superior  Light  Brahma  Fowls.  Address 
JAS.  YOUNG,  Jr.,  &  CO„  Marsliallton,  Pa. 


PURE-BRED  POULTRY 

FOR  SALE.  BRED  FROM  MY 

PRIZE  STOCK. 


Send  stamp  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price-list. 

G.  II.  WARNER,  New  York  Mills,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  A". 


Choice  Fowls, 

From  all  the  leading  varieties,  for  sale  cheap.  Warranted 
perfect  and  pure,  and  to  give  satisfaction.  Send  for 
Price-list. 

Address  CHARLES  FLODING,  Box  132,  Lectonia,  O. 


pi1  R JE-R RE fl>  FANCY  POULTRY 

U.  for  sale.  Send  Stamp  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

A.  II.  HOWARD,  Omro,  Wis. 


Experiments  in  magnetism,  illustrated, 

a  Trap  to  Catch  a  Sunbeam,  Sketches,  Puzzles.  Tricks, 
etc.,  will  be  found  in  the  November  number  of  HAPPY 
HOURS,  the  most  popular  periodical  of  i I s  class  published. 
Each  number  contains  something  of  interest,  to  everybody. 
Only  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  until  the  end  of  1872.  TRY 
IT.  Address  HAPPY  HOURS  COMPANY. 

22  Ann  Street,  New  York. 


The  Little  Corporal, 

"From  the  far  West  comes  regularly  to  our  sanctum  one 
of  the  best  juvenile  publications  issued  in  the  country,  of 
which  we  are  cognizant;  a  magazine  that  at  once  will  in¬ 
terest,  amuse,  instruct,  elevate,  and  refine  its  readers.  Old 
and  young  can  find  that  in  its  pages  calculated  to  make  the 
hours  pass  agreeably,  and  leave  behind  an  impression  that 
good  lias  been  received.”—  The  Press,  Peabody,  Mass. 


The  Little  Corporal. 

“  It  is  a  bright,  wide-awake  magazine  for  the  children, 
following  in  none  of  the  old  ruts,  hut  always  presenting 
something  fresh  and  attractive,  such  as  the  children  are  sure 
to  approve.”— American,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


The  Little  Corporal. 

“  What  child  should  be  without  it?  ‘  Not  mine,’  should  he 
your  response,  good  mother.  It  will  teach  him  so  many 
noble  and  generous  lessons,  which  will  be.  of  such  value  in 
building  him  up  into  a  glorious  manhood.  Let  the  child 
have  it  ."—Home  Guardian,  Boston. 


The  Little  Corporal. 


All  New  Subscribers  for  1872,  whose  names  and  money 
($1.50)  are  received  before  December  first,  will  receive  the 
last  two  numbers  of  this  year  Free. 

Elegant  Premiums  for  links ! 

Agents  wanted  to  raise  clubs.  Send  stamp  for  a  Specimen 
Number  with  New  Premium  List. 


Terms,  SI. 50  a  Year.  Address 

JOHN  E.  MILLER,  Publisher, 

G  Custom  House  Place,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


GET  THE  BEST. 


feMer’s  UiiaMpi  Dictionary. 

10,000  Words  and  Meanings  not  in  other  Dictionaries. 

3,000  Engravings,  1840  Pages  Quarto.  Price  $12, 

A  necessity  to  every  intelligent  family,  student,  teacher, 
and  professional  man.  What  Library  is  complete  without 
the  best  English  Dictionary? 

“  CrET  THE  BEST.” 

“  All  young  persons  should  have  a  standard 

DICTIONARY 

at  their  elbows.  And  while  you  are  about  it,  get  the  best ; 
that  Dictionary  is 

IMOAH  WEBSTER’S, 

the  great  work  unabridged.  If  you  are  too  poor,  save  the 
amount  from  off  your  hack,  to  put  it  into  your  head.”— 
Phrenological  Journal. 

Webster’s  Quarto  Dictionary.— Everybody  knows 
about  Webster’s  Dictionary,  and  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  ought  to  have  access  to  it. 

It  will  tell  yon  everything  in  regard  to  your  mother  tongue 
which  you  want  to  know.  It  shows  you  the  words  in  all 
their  aspects— giving  you  a  sort  of  history  of  each  individual 
that  is  iu  any  way  worthy  of  attention— developing  then- 
powers  and  delineating  tlieir  features  and  general  appear¬ 
ance  so  precisely,  that  the  unlearned  will  remember  them, 
after  the  first  sight,  and  know  who  they  are,  and  what  they 
are,  whenever  he  meets  them.  A  MAN  WHO  WOULD 
KNOW  EVERYTHING,  OR  ANYTHING,  AS  HE  OUGHT 
TO  KNOW,  MUST  OWN  WEBSl’Elt’S  LARGE  DICTION¬ 
ARY.  It  is  a  great  light,  and  he  that  will  not  avail  himself 
of  it  must  walk  in  darkness.  Every  young  housekeeper 
should  lay  it  in,  to  occupy  the  place  which  was  formerly 
filled  with  decanters  and  wine-glasses. 

Every  farmer  should  give  liis  sons  two  or  three  square 
rods  of  ground,  well  prepared,  with  the  avails  of  which  they 
may  buy  it.  Every  mechanic  should  put  a  receiving  box  in 
6ome  conspicuous  place  in  the  house,  to  catch  the  stray  pen¬ 
nies,  for  the  like  purpose. 

Lay  it  upon  your  table  by  the  side  of  the  Bible— it  is  a  bet¬ 
ter  expounder  than  many  which  claim  to  he  expounders. 

It  Is  a  great  labor-saver— it  has  saved  us  time  enough  in 
one  year’s  use  to  pay  for  itself;  and  that  must  he  deemed 
good  property  which  will  clear  itself  once  a  year.  If  you 
have  any  doubt  about  the  precise  meaning  of  the  word 
clear,  in  the  last  sentence,  look  at  Webster’s  nine  definitions 
of  the  v.  t.— Massachusetts  Life-Boat. 

ALSO 

Webster’s  National  Pictorial  Dictionary. 

1040  Pages  Octavo.  GOO  Engravings.  Price  $5. 

The  work  is  really  a  gem  of  a  Dictionary,  just  the  thing 
for  the  million.— American  Educational  Monthly. 

Published  by  G.  &  C.  MERRIAM,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


(FHara’s  12  Oz, 

CORN  SHELLKR 
fibush.  per  hour. 

Price  $1.50.  ’ 
Sample  $1.00 

Agents  Wanted. 
C.  M.  OHARA, 

Hillsboro,  O., 

Refers  to  this  Paper. 

O’Hara’s  victory 

Shoe  Tie 

Never  becomes  untied 
Very  pretty. 

3  Samples  25  c. 

NEW 

American  Farm  Book, 

ORIGINALLY  BY 

R.  L.  ALLEN, 

Author  of  “  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals,"  and  formerly 
editor  of  the  “ American  Agriculturist." 

REVISED  AND  ENLARGED  BY 

LEWIS  F.  ALLEN, 

Author'  of  “ American  Cattle,"  editor  of  the  *■ American 
Shorthorn  Herd  Book,"  etc. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

Everything  connected  with  the  business  of  farming 
finds  a  place  in  it ;  soils,  manures  of  every  kind,  irriga¬ 
tion  and  draining,  grasses,  grain  and  root  crops,  fruits, 
cotton,  hemp,  fences,  farm  buildings,  domestic  cattle, 
sheep,  poultry,  and  the  like.  The  work  has  been  written 
with  great  care  by  men  qualified  to  discuss  the  subject, 
and  it  is  really  valuable.  The  chapter  on  soils  should  be 
read  carefully  by  every  farmer  who  desires  to  make  the 
most  of  the  land  he  cultivates.  The  chapter  on  fruits 
constitutes  an  important  feature  of  the  work ;  and  there 
is  nothing  in  it  which  is  not  well  considered  and  useful. 

Worcester  Daily  Spy. 

Comprehensive  and  careful,  telling,  and  telling  specif¬ 
ically,  just  what  the  tillers  of  the  soil  need  to  know  ;  it 
will  prove  of  great  advantage  to  ail  who  faithfully  follow 
its  counsels  iu  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  given. 

Congregation  alist  &  Recorder. 

It  intelligently  and  quite  fully  discusses  the  various 
operations  of  farm  life,  and  is  invaluable  to  all  engaged 
in  agriculture.  Farmer's  Cabinet. 

For  the  young  man  of  rural  tastes,  hut  without  a  train¬ 
ing  at  the  plow-handles,  who  asks  for  a  general  guide  and 
instructor  that  shall  he  to  agriculture  what  the  map  of 
the  world  is  to  geograpiiy,  it  is  the  host  manual  in  print. 
For  the  working  farmer,  who,  in  summer  noonings  and 
by  the  winter  fireside,  would  refresh  his  convictions  and 
reassure  his  knowledge  by  old  definitions  and  well-con¬ 
sidered  summaries,  it  is  the  most  convenient  hand-book. 
From  its  double  authorship  oue  might  expect  some  show 
of  patch-work,  the  original  statement  of  the  author  of 
1S46,  annotated  and  qualified  by  the  writer  of  this  year. 
But  this  has  been  wisely  avoided.  The  book  is  a  unit, 
and  shows  no  disparity  of  style  nor  contradiction  in 
statement.  Practically  it  is  altogether  a  recent  and  time¬ 
ly  volume.  Only  so  much  of  the  original  Book  of  the 
Farm,  by  R.  F.  Allen,  as  time  could  not  change,  has  been* 
adopted  by  the  reviser.  New  York  Tiibune. 

It  is  a  volume  of  over  five  hundred  pages,  and  in  its 
present  shape  comprises  all  that  can  well  he  condensed 
into  an  available  volume  of  its  kind. 

Hartford  Daily  Times. 

It  is  almost  as  comprehensive  as  iTcyclopiedia.  We 
can  safely  recommend  it  as  a  valuable  and  standard  work. 

Salem  Gazette. 

It  has  a  very  wide  range  of  subjects,  taking  up  nearly 
all  matters  that  are  most  important  to  farmers.  Com¬ 
prising  the  combined  wisdom  and  experience  of  two  em¬ 
inent  agriculturists,  it  must  prove  of  great  value  to  the 
class  for  whom  it  is  prepared.  New  York  Observer. 

It  is  crammed  full  of  just  the  information  that  is  want¬ 
ed,  which  it  is  a  pleasure  to  recommend.  We  know  of 
no  better  encyclopedia  of  farming. 

New  York  Independent. 

In  its  present  revised  and  enlarged  form,  it  is  a  work 
that  every  practical  farmer  may  consult  with  advantage, 
and  none  can  well  afford  to  do  without. 

Christian  Intelligencer. 

It  is  something  in  favor  of  this  work,  that  it  has  been 
before  the  public  for  many  years.  The  original  work  was 
prepared  with  extraordinary  care,  and  contained  a  vast 
amount  of  general  truth  that  is  as  applicable  now  as  it 
was  then  ;  it  has  therefore  been  made  the  basis  of  the 
present  work,  which,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  is  new, 
since  it  is  adapted  to  the  present  improved  state  of  agri¬ 
cultural  knowledge.  Every  department  is  prepared  with, 
conscientious  care,  and  with  a  view  of  making  the  work 
a  reliable  source  of  agricultural  information. 

Chicago  Republican. 

SENT  POST-PAID . PRICE  $2.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO. 

245  Broadway,  New  York* 
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AMERICAN  CATTLE: 


THEIR 

HISTORY,  BREEDING, 

AND 

MANAGEMENT. 

By  Lewis  F.  Alley, 

Late  President  Few  York  State  Agricultural  Society ,  editor 

“  American  Shorthorn  Herd  Book,"  author'  "•Rural 
Architecture"  etc.,  etc. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

We  consider  this  the  most  valuable  work  that  has 
recently  been  issued  from  the  American  press.  It  em¬ 
braces  all  branches  of  the  important  subject,  and  fills  a 
vacancy  in  our  agricultural  literature  for  which  work  the 
author  by  his  many  years’  experience  and  observation  was 

eminently  fitted . It  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 

owner  of  cattle ;  and  the  country,  as  well  as  individuals, 
would  soon  be  much  richer  for  its  teachings. 

Journal  of  Agriculture  (St.  Louis). 

The  large  experience  of  the  author  in  improving  the 
character  of  American  herds  adds  to  the  weight  of  his 
observations,  and  has  enabled  him  to  produce  a  work 
which  will  at  once  make  good  its  claims,  as  a  standard 
authority  on  the  subject.  An  excellent  feature  of  this 
volume  is  its  orderly,  methodical  arrangement ;  condens¬ 
ing  a  great  variety  of  information  into  a  comparatively 
small  compass,  and  enabling  the  reader  to  find  the  point 
on  which  he  is  seeking  light,  without  wasting  his  time 
in  turning  over  the  leaves.  F.  Y.  Tribune. 

This  will  rank  among  the  standard  works  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  will  be  considered  indispensable  by  every  breed¬ 
er  of  live-stock.  Practical  Farmer  (Phila). 

We  think  it  is  the  most  complete  work  upon  neat- 
stock  that  we  have  seen ;  embodying  as  it  does  a  vast 
amount  of  research  and  careful  study  and  observation. 

Wisconsin  Farmer. 

His  history  of  cattle  in  general  and  of  the  individual 
breeds  in  particular,  which  occupies  the  first  ISO  pages 
of  the  volume,  is  written  with  much  of  the  grace  and 
charm  of  an  Allison  or  a  Macaulay.  His  description  of 
the  leading  breeds  is  illustrated  by  cuts  of  a  bull,  a  cow, 
and  a  fat  ox,  of  each  race.  The  next  one  hundred  pages 
are  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Breeding.  This  is  followed 
by  chapters  on  Beef  Cattle,  Working  Oxen,  Milch  Cows, 
Cattle  Food,  Diseases,  etc.  The  arrangement,  illustra¬ 
tions,  analytical  index,  etc.,  of  the  work  are  in  the  best 
style  of  modern  book-making. 

Feit}  England  Farmer. 

The  work  is  one  that  has  long  been  needed,  as  it  takes 
the  place  of  the  foreign  books  of  like  nature  to  which 
our  farmers  have  been  obliged  to  refer,  and  furnishes  in 
a  compact  and  well-arranged  volume  all  they  desire  upon 
this  important  subject.  (Maine  Farmer. 

Whatever  works  the  stock  farmer  may  already  have,  he 
cannot  afford  to  do  without  this.  Ohio  Farmer. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  treatises  within  our  knowledge, 
and  contains  information  sound  and  sensible,  on  pvery 
page.  The  People,  ( Concord,  N.  H.) 

The  object  of  the  work,  as  stated  by  the  author  in  his 
preface,  “  is  not  only  to  give  a  historical  account  of  the 
Bovine  race,  to  suggest  to  our  farmers  and  cattle  breeders 
the  best  methods  of  their  production  and  management, 
but  to  exalt  and  ennoble  its  pursuit  to  the  dignity  to  which 
it  is  entitled,  in  the  various  departments  of  American 
agriculture.”  From  the  little  examination  we  have  been 
able  to  give  it,  we  can  not  recommend  it  too  highly. 

Canada  Farmer. 

Considering  that  there  are  some  ten  millions  milch  cows 
in  the  United  States,  and  nearly  a  thousand  millions  of 
dollars  invested  in  cattle,  the  magnitude  of  this  interest 
demands  that  the  best  skilled  talent  be  devoted  to  the 
improvement  of  the  various  breeds,  and  the  investigation 
of  the  best  method  of  so  caring  for  the  animals,  as  to  gain 
the  greatest  profit  from  them.  This  volume  will  give  the 
farmer  just  the  instruction  which  he  wants. 

F.  Y.  Independent. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 


GOOD  BOOKS 

FOR 


Carpenters!  Builders. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


BY 

Cummings  & 

Carpenters,  Builders,  and  Stone-Cutters: 

Your  attention  is  invited  to  a  NEW  and  PRACTICAL 
WORK  ON  ARCHITECTURE,  giving  in  detail, on  a  work¬ 
ing  drawing  scale,  the  exterior  and  interior  of  various 
classes  of  buildings — with  3  8  SJ  designs  and  71-1  illus¬ 
trations,  containing  street  fronts,  suburban  houses,  cot¬ 
tages,  cut  stone-work,  &c.,  Sec.  It  is  11  by  11  inches  in 
size,  containing  only  practical  work, designs, and  illustra¬ 
tions,  that  separately  would  cost  hundreds  of  dollars. 


SENT  POST-PAID.  Price  $10.00. 


BICKNELL’S 


VILLAGE  BUILDER. 

Elevations  and  Plans  for  Cottages,  Suburban  Resi¬ 
dences,  Farm-Houses,  Stables  and  Carriage-Houses, 
Store  Fronts,  School-Houses,  Churches,  Court-Houses 
and  a  Model  Jail.  Also,  Exterior  and  Interior  Details 
for  Public  and  Private  Buildings,  &c.,  &c.  Containing 
fifty-five  plates  drawn  to  scale  ;  and  showing  the  style 
and  cost  of  building  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Comprising  designs  by  fifteen  leading  Architects,  repre¬ 
senting  the  New  England,  Middle,  Western,  and  South¬ 
western  States. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  Price  $10.00. 

Either  of  the  above  hooks  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
the  price,  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York- 


PRACTICAL 

STAIR-BUILDER 


A  complete  treatise  on  the  art  of  building 


STAIRS  AND  HAND-RAILS. 

"With  a  Manual  oi  Elementary  Descriptive  Geometry,  an<2 
Practical  Geometrical  Constructions,  designed  for 
Carpenters  and  Builders.  Illustrated  with 

THBRTY  ORmmAL  PLATES. 

By  C.  EDWARD  LOTH, 

PROFESSIONAL  STAIK-BuILDKR. 


SENT  POST-PAID . PRICE  $10.00. 


Model  Suburban  Architecture. 


Embodying  designs  for 

DWELLINGS  OF  MODERATE  COST, 
From  $1,400  to  S5,000, 

Together  with  Extensive  and  ELABORATE  VILLAS, 
Sec.,  &c.,  and  a  variety  of  Architectural  features,  Interior 
and  Exterior.  Given  to  the  largest  scale  published  in 
this  country  or  Europe. 

By  G.  B.  CROFF,  Architect. 

Large  quarto.  SENT  POST-PAID.  Price  $5,00. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
the  price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  <&.  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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ANOTHER  GREAT 


REDUCTION 


IN 


TEAS. 


QSSAT  SAVING  TO  CONSUMERS 

BY  GETTING  TIP  CLUBS. 

And  remunerative  to  Club  Organizers. 

THE 

Great  American  Tea 

COMPANY 

Have  received  a  full  assortment  of 

N  E  W-C  ROP 


TEAS 


and  many  more  arriving,  with  which  to  supply  their  cus¬ 
tomers  in  all  cases,  and  have  again 

REDUCED  THli  PRICES  OF  ALL  THEIR  TEAS 
to  the  lowest  point.  GOODS  WARRANTED  TO  GIVE 
SATISFACTION  in  all  cases  at  the  following 

LIST  OF  PRICES  : 

OOLONG,  (Black)  50,  00,  TO,  bestSOc.  per  lb. 

MIXED,  (Green  and  Black)  50,  00,  TO,  best  80c.  per  lb. 
JAPAN,  (IJncolored)  80,00,  $1.00,  best  $!  .10  per  lb. 
IMPERIAL.  (Green)  TO,  80,  00,  $1.00,  $1.10,  best  $1.20  per  lb. 
YOUNG  HYSON,  (Green)  TO,  80,  00,  $1.00,  best  $1.15  per  lb. 
GUNPOWDER.  (Green)  $1.20.  best  $1.40  per  lb. 

ENGLISH  BREAKFAST,  (Black)  TO,  80,  00,  $1.00,  best  $1.10 
per  lb. 


ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY,  always  under  our  own 
supervision  and  upon  our  own  premises. 

GROUND  COFFEE,  15,  20,  25,  30,  best  35c.  per  lb. 

Hotels,  Saloons,  Boarding-House  Keepers  and  Families 
who  use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize  in  that 
article  by  using  our  FRENCH  BREAKFAST  AND  DIN¬ 
NER  COFFEE,  which  we  sell  at.  the  low  price  of  25  cts.  per 
pound,  and  warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

ROASTED  (Unground),  20,  25,  30,  best  35c..  per  lb. 

GREEN  (Unroasted),  20, 25,  best  30c.  per  lb. 

GETTING  UP  CLUBS. 

Let  each  person  wishing  to  join  in  a  club,  say  how  much 
Tea  or  Coffee  he  wants,  and  select  the  kind  and  price  from 
our  Price-List,  as  published.  Write  the  names,  kinds,  and 
amounts  plainly  on  a  list,  and  when  the  club  is  complete 
send  it  to  us  by  mail,  and  we  will  put  each  party’s  goods  in 
separate  packages,  and  mark  the  name  upon  them,  with  the 
cost,  so  there  need  be  no  confusion  in  their  distribution — 
eacli  party  getting  exactly  what  lie  orders,  and  no  more. 
The  cost  of  transportation,  the  members  of  the  club  can  di¬ 
vide  equitably  among  themselves. 

The  funds  to  pay  for  the  goods  ordered  can  be  sent  by 
drafts  on  New  York,  by  Post-Office  money  orders,  or  by  Ex¬ 
press,  as  may  suit  the  convenience  of  the  club.  Or,  if  the 
amount  ordered  exceeds  thirty  dollars,  we  will,  if  desired, 
send  the  goods  by  Express,  to  “  collect  on  delivery." 

Consumers  can  save  5  to  8  profits  by  purchasing  of 

THE 

Great  American  Tea  Comp’y, 

31  &  33  Vesey  Street, 

P.  O.  Box,  5,643.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLE. 


Unequaled  for  making  light  and  nutritious  Bread,  Bis¬ 
cuits,  Pastry, etc.,  and  is  used  and  approved  by  Orange  -Judd, 
Esq.,  Editor  of  this  Journal;  Drs.  M.  1  i.  Henry  and  11.  O.  Dore- 
mus  ;  Professors  Ott  and  Chandler,  New  York  City;  Proles¬ 
sors  James  V.  Z.  Blauey  and  It.  L.  Rea, Chicago’;  Dr.  Win.  S. 
Merrill,  Cincinnati. 

WILSON,  LOCKWOOD,  EVERETT  &  CO..  Gen’l  Agents, 
51  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


1j  \  NT>SC  A  PE  GATHDTHINT  X  O  .—'Robert  Morris  Cope¬ 
land,  Boston,  lias  20  years’  experience,  and  directs  all  kinds 
of  Rural  Improvements.  Send  for  Circular. 


Thea-Nectar 

is  a 

BLACK 

with 

GREEN  TEA 
EL  AVGE, 

and  will 

Suit  nil  tastes. 

Warranted  Satisfactory. 

FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE. 

And  for  sale  Wholesale  only  by  the 

miM  ATLANTIC  &  Pi\0SFi0  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  5,500.  No.  8  Cliurcli  St.,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Tliea-Nectar  Circular. 

GOD,  TABEK  &  MORSE, 

Eaton,  Madison  Co,,  JY.  Y. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Steam-Engines, 

Portable,  Stationary  ^and 
Agricult  ural . 

Hundreds  in  use  in  Shops,  Print¬ 
ing  Rooms,  Mills,  Mines,  and  on 
Farms  and  Plantations  for  Grain 
Threshing,  Food  Cooking  for 
Stock, Cotton  Ginning,  Sawing,  etc. 
Circulars  sent  on  application. 


Dadd’s  American  Cattle-Doctor.  $1.50. 

To  Help  Every  Man  to  be  his  own  Cattle-Doctor.  A 
work  by  Geo.  H.  Dadd,  M.  D.,  Veterinary  Practitioner , 
'giving  the  necessary  information  for  preserving  the 
Health  and  Curing,  the  Diseases  of  OXEN,  COWS, 
SHEEP,  and  SWINE,  with  a  great  variety  of  original 
Recipes,  and  valuable  information  on  Farm  and  Dairy 
Management.  12mo,  359  pp. 

Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers,  or  Flower 
Garden .  $1.75 

In  which  are  described  the  various  Hardy  Herbaceous 
Flowers,  Annuals,  Shrubby  Plants,  and  Evergreen 
Trees,  with  Directions  for  their  Cultivation.  New 
edition, -revised  and  corrected.  By  JosErn  Breck, 
Seedsman  and  Florist,  former  editor  of  New  England 
Farmer ,  and  Horticultural  Register.  Cloth,  12mo, 
395  pp. 

Hop  Culture . .  ...40 

Practical  Details  fully  given,  from  the  Selection  and 
Preparation  of  the  Son.,  Setting  ar  d  Cultivation  of 
the  Plants,  to  Picking,  Drting,  Pressing  and  Mar¬ 
keting  the  Crop.  Plain  Directions  by  Ten  Experi¬ 
enced  Cultivators.  Illustrated  with  over  forty  engrav¬ 
ings.  Edited  by  Prop.  George  Thurber,  Editor  of 
the  American  Agriculturist.  8vo..,  paper. 

Tobacco  Culture;  Full  Practical  Details.25 

This  is  by  far  the  most  useful  and  valuable  work  ever 
issued  on  this  subject.  It  contains  full  details  of  every 
process  from  the  Selection  and  Preparation  of  the  Seed 
and  Soil,  to  the  Harvesting,  Curing,  and  Marketing  the 
Crop,  with  Illustrative  Engravings  of  the  operations. 
The  work  was  prepared  by  Fourteen  Experienced  To¬ 
bacco  Growers,  residing  in  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  also  contains  Notes  on  the  Tobacco  Worm, 
with  Illustrations.  Octavo,  48  pp.,  in  neat  paper  covers. 

Boussingault’s  Rural  Economy . $1.60 

Rural  Economy  in  its  relations  with  Chemistry,  Phys¬ 
ics,  and  Meteorology ;  or  Chemistry  Aitlted  to 
Agriculture  in  the  Principles  of  Farm  Management, 
the  Preservation  and  Use  of  Manures,  the  Nutrition 
and  Food  of  Animals,  and  the  General  Economy  of 
Agriculture. VBy  J.  B.  Boussingault,  Member  of  In¬ 
stitute  of  France,  etc.  Translated,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  George  Law,  Agriculturist.  Cloth, 
12mo,  607  pp. 

F.itlier  of  the  above  hooks  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

845  Broadway,  New  York. 


TEA 


THE  BEST  BOOR  ON  GARDENING, 


Gardening  for  Profit 

In  the  Market  and  Family  G-arden. 

By  Peter  Henderson. 

ILLUSTRATED. 
notices  by  me  tress. 

All  the  vegetables  that  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  onr 
latitude  are  described,  together  with  the  best  methods 
for  growing  them.  The  author  also  imparts  practical 
instructions  on  the  subjects  of  drainage,  and  the  forma¬ 
tion  and  management  of  liot-beds.  Numerous  well-exe¬ 
cuted  wood  cuts  tend  to  make  clearer  tlic  instructions  of 
the  author. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

The  author  of  this  treatise  is  one  of  the  best  known 
and  most  successful  of’ those  gardeners  who  supply  New 
York  with  green  vegetables  ;  and  as  lie  writes  from  long 
and  dear-bought  experience,  the  positive,  dogmatic  tone 
lie  often  assumes  is  by  no  means  unbecoming.  The  book 
itself  is  intended  to  he  a  guide  for  beginners  embarking 
in  the  author’s  business,  and  gives  full  and  explicit  direc¬ 
tions  about  all  the  operations  connected  with  market¬ 
gardening,  lists  of  varieties  of  the  most  profitable  vege¬ 
tables,  and  much  sound  advice  on  kindred  topics.  Though 
designed  for  a  special  class,  it  cannot  fail  to  he  valuable 
to  the  amateur  and  private  gardener,  and  unlucky  experi¬ 
ence  lias  taught  us' that  the  information  contained  in  a 
single  chapter  would  have  been  worth  to  us  the  price  of 
the  hook.—  Daily  Mercury  (New  Bedford). 

It  is  unquestionably  the  most  thorough  and  the  best 
work  of  its  kind  we  have  yet  had  from  the  pen  of  an 
American  author.  It  is  written  in  a  clear,  concise  style, 
and  tints  made  more  comprehensive  than  works  which 
smack  more  of  the  office  than  the  farm  or  garden. 

[Daily  Evening  Times  (Bangor,  Me.). 

Mr.  Henderson  writes  from  knowledge,  and  is  not  one 
of  those  amateur  cultivators  whose  potatoes  cost  them 
ten  dollars  a  bushel,  and  whose  eggs  ought  to  he  as 
valuable  as  those  of  that  other  member  of  their  family — 
the  goose  of  golden-egg-laying  memory — for  they  are  all 
hut  priceless.  No ;  he  is  a  practical  man,  and  he  has  the 
art  of  imparting  the  knowledge  he  possesses  in  a  Very 
agreeable  manner  ;  and,  lie  has  brought  together  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  amount  of  useful  matter  in  a  small  volume, 
which  those  who  would  “garden  for  profit”  ought  to 
study  carefully. — Evening  Traveller  (Boston). 

There  are  marvels  of  transformation  and  rapid  repro¬ 
duction  recorded  therein,  which  might  well  shame  the 
dull  fancy  of  the  author  ©f  Aladdin  or  of  Kaloolah, 
There  is  no  theory  about  it ;  a  man.  who  lias  made  him¬ 
self  rich  by  market-gardening  plainly  tells  our  young 
men  how  they  can  got  rich  as  easily  as  lie  did,  and  with¬ 
out  wandering  to  California  or  Montana  for  it  cither. 

[Hoeace  Greeley'  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

We  have  devoted  more  space  to  this  little  work  than 
wo  usually  do  t®  tomes  much  more  pretentions.  We  have 
done  so  because  of  the  rare  merits  of  the  hook  in  its 
fund  of  information,  useful  to  the  farmer  and  market- 
gardener,  and  because  of  the  dearth  of  that  kind  of 
knowledge.  Wc  earnestly  advise  that  fraternity,  for 
whom  tiffs  work  was  written,  to  buy  it  and  study  it.  If 
any  among  them  have  never  yet  read  a  hook,  lot  this  he 
their  primer,  and  wc  will  vouch  for  the  excellence  and 
endurance  of  Ihc  priming.  The  work  is  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  with  wood  cuts. — Louisville  Daily  Journal. 

Sent  post-paid,  Price,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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BOOKS  for  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  245  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  forwarded  by 
mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 


Allen's  (L.  F.)  American  Cattle . ! 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture .  . 

Allen’s  (R.  L.)  American  Farm  Book . 

Allen’s  (R.  L.  and  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book. . 

Allen’s  (R.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals . 

Am.  Agricultural  Annual,  ’67  to  '71,  each, pa., 50c. ;  elo. 
Am.  Horticultural  Annual,  ’67  to '71, each,  pa.,  50c. ;  clo. 

American  Bird  Fancier . . . 

American  Rose  Culturist . 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants . 

Bement’s  Rabbit  Fancier . 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures . 

Boussingault’s  Rural  Economy . 

Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers . 

Buist’s  Flower  Garden  Directory . 

Buist's.  Family  Kitchen  Gardener . 

Caldwell’s  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis . 

Chorlton’s  Grape-Grower’s  Guide . 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener. . . . . 

Cole's  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book . 

Cole’s  Veterinarian . 

Copeland’s  Country  Life . 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets . 

Crack  Shot.  (Barber.) . 

CrofTs  Model  Suburban  Architecture . 

Dadd’s  (Geo.  H.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor . 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor . . . 

Dana’s  Muck  Manual . 

Darwin’s  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants.  2  Volumes. 

Dead  Shot ;  or  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide . 

De  Voe’s  Market  Assistant. 
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O.  J.  &  Co.  keep  in  Stock  the  following  Books  : 

Architecture.  Bv  Cummings  &  Miller . $10  00 

“  Bicknell’s  Village  Builder . 

“  Principles  and  Practice  of.  By  Loring*  Jenney 
“  Review  and  American  Builder's  Journal.  By 

S.  Sloan.  In  Nos.,  each . 

Art  of  Saw  Filing.  (Holly.) . 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  ot  the  United  States. . . . 

Bement’s  Poulterer’s  Companion . 

Bridgeman’s  Young  Gardener’s  Assistant . 

Burr's  Vegetables  of  America . 

Carpenters’  and  Joiners’  Hand-Book.  (Holly.). 

Carpenter  and  Joiner.  (R.  Riddell.) . 

Chemistry  of  the  Farm.  (Nichols.) .  125 

Cider-Maker’s  Manual . 

Downing’s  Cottage  Residences . 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays . . .  5  00 


Downing's  Fruits  &  Fruit  Trees.  New  Ed.  Oct.,  1122  pp. 

Downing's  Landscape  Gardening . 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry . 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit  Grower’s  Guide . 

Eveleth’s  School  House  Architecture . 

Field’s  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture . 

Flax  Culture . . 

Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports.  8vo.,  2  Vols . 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing.  8  vo..  100  eng’s _ 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen.  8vo. 
Frank  Forester’s  Horse  and  Horsemanship.  8vo.,  2  vols. 

French's  Farm  Drainage . 

Fuller's  Forest  Tree  Culturist . 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist .  . 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist . 

Fuller’s  Strawberry  Culturist . 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture . 

Gregory  on  Squashes . paper.. 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows . 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle . 

Harney’s  Barns.  Out-buildings,  and  Fences . 

Harris'  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation . cloth.. 

Harris  on  the  Pig . , . 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit... . 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture . 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Housekeepers . 

Hoopes’  Book  of  Evergreens . 

Hooper's  Dog  and  Gun . paper,  30c _ cloth. . 

Hop  Culture . 

Hunter  and  Trapper . . 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  House . 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden  and  Farm-Yard . 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed . 

Johnson's  How  Crops  Grow . — 

Johnson’s  Peat  and  Its  Uses . 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry . . 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry . 

Leuchar’s  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses . 

Lyman’s  Cotton  Culture . 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot . . 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine . 

My  Vineyard  at  Lalteview . 

Norton's  Scientific  Agriculture . 

Onion  Culture . . 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . paper,  30c _ cloth. . 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture . 

Parsons  on  the  Rose.  By  Samuel  B.  Parsons . 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer . 

Percheron  Horse . 

Potato  Culture.  (Prize  Essay.) .  paper. . 

Quinbv’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  Keeping . 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry . 

Randall’s  Fine-  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry . 

Richardson  on  the  Dog . paper,  30c - cloth — 

Rivers’  Miniature  Fruit  Garden . 

Rural  Church  Architecture.  Folio,  in  colors,  45  plates. 
Saunders’  Domestic  Poultry...  .paper,  40c... .bound.. 

Schenck’s  Gardener’s  Text-Book . 

Simpson’s  Horse  Portraiture . 

Skillful  Housewife . — 

Stewart’s  (John)  Stable  Book . 

The  Dog.  By  Dinks,  Mayhew,  and  Hutchinson . 

Thomas’  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery . 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals . 

Tim  Bunker  Papers . . . 

Tobacco  Culture . 

Turner’s  Cotton  Planter’s  Manual . 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register . 

Wallace’s  American  Stud  Book.  Vol.l . 

Warder's  American  Pomology . . 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens . 

Waring’s  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health . 

Waring’s  Elements  of  Agriculture . 

Waring’s  Earth  Closets  and  Earth  Sewage . 

Weidenmann’s  Beautifying  Country  Homes.  A  superb 
quarto  volume.  24  lith  egraph  plates,  in  colors. . . . 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes . 

Wheeler's  Homes  for  the  People . 

White’s  Cranberry  Culture . 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  Soutli . 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm-Houses . 

Woodward's  Suburban  and  Country  Houses.. . . 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes . . . 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings. .. 

Woodward’s  National  Architect .  . 

Wright's  Practical  Poultry  Keeper . 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse . 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle . 

Youatt  on  the  Hog . 

Youatt  on  Sheep . 
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Du  Breuil's  Vineyard  Culture.  (Dr.  Warder.) . $  2  00 

Farming  for  Boys .  1  50 

Fishing  in  American  Waters.  (Scott.) .  3  50 

Flagg's  European  Vineyards .  1  50 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses .  2  50 

Flint’s  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming .  2  50 

Geyelin’s  Poultry  Breeding .  i  25 

Gray’s  How  Plants  Grow .  .  1  25 

Gray’s  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons,  in  one  vol .  4  00 

Gray’s  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany .  2  50 

Harazthy’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine-Making .  5  00 

Hatfield’s  American  House  Carpenter .  3  50 

Hav’s  Interior  Decorator.  .  2  25 

Horse  Training  Made  Easy.  (Jennings.) .  125 

Husmann’s  Grapes  and  Wine . .  1  50 

Jenuingson  Cattle .  175 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry . . .  1  75 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases .  1  75 

Kemp’s  Lan  dseape  Gardening .  2  00 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey  Bee .  2  00 

Mayliew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor . .  8  00 

Mayhew's  Illustrated  Horse  Management .  3  00 

Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers .  90 

Blanks  for  do  do  do .  1  20 

Manufacture  of  Vinegar  (Dussauce) .  5  00 

Mechanic’s  Companion.  (Nicholson.) .  3  00 

Morrell's  American  Shepherd .  1  75 

Mrs.  Hale's  New  Cook  Book .  2  00 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood .  1  75 

Norris' Fish  Culture . 175 

Packard's  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects .  6  00 

Painter,  Gilder,  and  Yaruislier . . .  1  5) 

Quincy  (Hon.  Josiah)  on  Soiling  Cattle .  1  25 

Quinn's  Money  in  the  Garden .  1  50 

Quinn’s  Pear  Culture  for  Profit .  l  00 

Rand’s  Bulbs .  8  00 

Rand's  Flowers  for  Parlor  and  Garden .  3  00 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs.  Bound,  5  vols.,  each .  1  50 

Riddell’s  New  Elements  of  Hand  Railing .  ->  00 

Roosevelt’s  Five  Acres  too  Much . . .  1  oO 

Rural  Studies . . •- —  •  .  1 

Scribner’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book .  30 

Silloway’s  Modern  Carpentry .  3  uu 

Strong’s  Cultivation  of  the  Grape .  3  00 

Tegetmeier’s  Poultry  Book .  9  00 

Ten  Acres  Enough . •-■■■- .  J  2? 

The  Horse.  (Stonehenge.)  Eng.  edition,  Svo.,  622  pages.  3  d0 

The  Mule.  (Riley.) . . .' .  J  50 

Thomas’  Fruit.  Culturist .  g  “0 

Trapper’s  Guide . .  3  00 

Tucker's  Register  of  Rural  Affairs .  30 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages .  3  00 

Watson’s  American  Home  Garden . . .  3  00 

Youman’s  Household  Science .  3  2S 


A  Valuable  Home  Library. 


BACK  VOLUMES 

OP 

American  Agriculturist, 

AND  OP 

Hearth  and  Home. 


The  publishers  of  Hie  American  Agriculturist  can  supply 
any  of  the  back  volumes  of  that  paper  from  the  Sixteenth  te 
the  Twenty-ninth.  These  volumes  contain  more  varied 
and  interesting  information  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  than  can  be  obtained  in 
books  costing  three  times  as  much  money.  Price  of  eacli 
bound  volume,  at  the  Office,  $2.00 ;  sent,  post-paid,  $2.50. 

The  publishers  can  also  supply  the  back  volumes  of 
their  finely  illustrated  Weekly  Journal,  Hearth  and 
Home ,  for  the  years  1S69  and  1870.  These  volumes  are 
neatly  and  uniformly  bound  in  cloth,  with  title  in  gilt  on 
back  and  side.  With  their  beautiful  engravings,  and 
abundance  of  useful  and  entertaining  reading,  they  will 
prove  valuable  additions  to  any  library.  Price  of  each 
bound  volume,  at  the  Office,  $4  .00 ;  if  sent  by  express, 
the  purchaser  will  pay  express  charges 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


CAN  BE  MADE  INTO 


Churches,  Factories,  Velocipedes, 

Arches,  Chairs,  Wind-mills, 

Bridges,  Fences,  Tools, 

Castles.  Houses,  Sleds, 


Towers, 

Boxes, 

Chairs, 

Sheds, 


and  other  forms  in  almost  endless  variety,  and  when  finished,  the  structure  remains  firm,  so  that  it  can  be  carried 
about  without  falling  to  pieces.  The  Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat,  strong  boxes,  and  a  large  sheet  giving  various  designs 
of  buildings,  etc.,  accompanies  each  box.  Price  :  No.  1,  $2.00 ;  No.  3,  $1.00. 

Orders  from  the  trade  will  be  supplied  on  liberal  terms.  Address 


ORANGE  JUDD  &.  COMPANY,  246  Broadway,  New  York. 


BUILDING 


CRANDALL’S 

BLOCKS  FOR  CHILDREN 


[November, 
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NEW  WORK  ON  ARCHITECTURE. 


No.  3  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 

The  Largest  Religious  Weekly 
in  the  World. 

THE  CHEAPEST  RELIGIOUS  WEEKLY 
IN  THE  WORLD. 


ATWOOD’S 


Country  and  Suburban 

—  HOUSES. 

IW— *2.50,  by  Mat,  in  Advance.  j  By  DANIEL  T  ATWOOD. 

:  ARCHITECT. 


IMPORTANT 

TO 

HOIMS  OP  5-20  BOM. 

THE  SALES  OF 

Northern  Pacific  7-30  Gold 
Bonds 

during  AUGUST  and  SEPTEMBER  have  been 
steadily  increasing,  being  largely  augmented  by 
conversions  of  United  States  5-20s  into  these  Bonds. 

The  Holder  of  a  $  1 ,000  Five-Twenty 
Bond  who  exchanges  it  now  for  North¬ 
ern  Pacifies  thereby  increases  his 
Principal  by  14  per  cent,  receiving 
$1,1  40  in  Northern  Pacifies  for  $  1 ,000 
in  Five  -  Twenties.  He  also  perma¬ 
nently  increases  the  yearly  interest 
income  on  his  investment  more  than 
38  per  cent,  or  from  $60  in  Cold  tf 
$83.22  in  Cotd. 

These  Bonds  have  Thirty  Years  to  run,  and  are 
secured  by  First  and  Only  Mortgage  on  the  En¬ 
tire  Road  and  its  Equipments,  and  also  on 
33,000  Acres  or  Land  to  every'  Mile  of 
Track; 


The  entire  Land  Grant  of  the  Company  is  50,- 


Specimen  Copies  Sent  Cratis. 


"THE  INDEPENDENT”  is  the  ablest,  boldest,  and  most 
comprehensive  Religious  Newspaper  published. 

Its  corps  of  Editors  and  Contributors  is  much  larger  than 
that  ot  any  similar  Newspaper. 

It  is  the  paper  for  Farmers,  Banners,  Merchants,  and 
business  moil  of  nil  classes.  It  has  weekly  reports  of  the 
money  marlce  dry-goods  market,  cattle  market,  flour  and 
grain  markets;  together  with  the  prices  current  for  all 
country  produce. 

It  is  an  unsectarian  religious  and  family  newspaper,  and 
aims  to  help  all  true-minded  Christians  in  the  great  warfare 
witli  evil  in  every  form. 

It  means  to  help,  also,  in  the  struggles  of  life,  all  classes— 
the  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  young  and  old,  malo  and 
female. 

It  aims  to  please  God,  not  man ;  to  work  for  the  uplifting 
of  the  whole  people,  not  a  single  sect  or  class ;  to  light  ! 
manfully  for  what  is  true  !nst,  and  Christian  in  the  family, 
Chnrch,  and  Slate, 

It  asks  no  help  as  a  charity,  but  desires,  through  the  con¬ 
tinued  efforts  of  kind  friends,  to  widen  the  circle  of  its  in¬ 
fluence,  and  do  more  good  in  the  future  than  it  has  ever 
done  in  the  past. 

Send  for  specimen  copy,  and  examine  the  list  of  Pre-  | 
m  turns. 

Remittances  must  he  made  by  money  order,  check,  draft, 
or  registered  letter. 

Address 

Henry  C.  Bowen, 

PUBLISHER, 

P.  0.  Box  2,787,  New  York  City. 


Illustrated  with  about  150  Engravings. 

The  interest  mid  love  manifested  by  ail  classes  for 
tasteful  homes  in  the  country  may  bo  regarded  as  one  of 
the  happy  results  of  our  united  American  civilization, 
and  it  is  a  cause  of  sincere  thanksgiving  that  a  policy  of 
government,  so  wise  and  liberal  in  its  principles,  lias 
been  maintained,  in  whose  bounteous  soil  the  sentiment 
for  home  beauty  has  been  propagated,  and  become  so 
universal  among  all  classes  of  our  fellow-countrymen. 

It  is  to  contribute  something  toward  the  practical  shap¬ 
ing  of  this  interest  that  the  author  supplies  the  public 
with  the  hints  and  suggestions  found  in  this  work,  as  to 
tlie  general  principles  of  house  building,  style,  cost, 
location,  and  modes  of  building;  and  lie  believes  his 
labors  will  not  be  in  vain. 

Contents. 

Hints  to  House-Seeker*. 

Choosing  a  Site. 

The  Plan. 

Water  Supply. 

Kitchen  and  Ventilation. 

Proportion. 

The  Style. 

The  Foundations. 

Cisterns  and  Filterers. 

Superstructure  Avails. 

Brick. 

Description  of  Ancient  Methods. 
Concrete  AValls. 

Elements  of  a  Good  Concrete. 

Concrete  Moulds;  Proportions. 

IIow  to  Lay  a  AVall. 

Agglomerated  Concrete. 

American  Building  Block. 

En  Pise. 

Wooden  AAraIls. 

External  Covering  of  Frames. 

The  Bool'. 

I  Timber. 

Selection  of  Trees  for  Timber. 

Seasoning  and  Preservation  of  Timber. 

Fainting. 

Designs  and  Plans  of  Cottages,  Villas, 
Country  Houses,  Churches,  Stables,  etc. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID . *1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  €0., 

345  UroailAVsiy,  IX.  Y. 


000,000  acres. 

These  securities  are  safe  beyond  all  question,  and 
will  permanently  yield  a  large  interest  income  in 
gold. 

We  commend  them  to  Capitalists,  Trustees  of 
Estates,  Savings  Institutions,  and  the  public  gen¬ 
erally. 

All  marketable  securities  received  in  exchange. 
Full  information  furnished  by 

JAY  COOKE  &  CO., 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Washington. 


R u rnl  £ m provcm e ta t s . 

R.  M.  COPELAND,  Landscape  Gardener,  Boston,  Author 
of  Country  Life,' has,  during  the  last  20  years',  made  over 
100  plans  for  laying  out  Country  Places,  Cemeteries,  Parks, 
Villages,  &c.  Superintends  work  when  desired.  Send  for 
Circular.  . 

nffiDnc  5  N.  E.  cor.  Sd  and.  Chestnut  Sts.,  Philadelphia, 
umces,  i  4q-  Barrister’s  Hall,  Boston. 


COLORADO. — Those-  who  .  would,  like,  if 
sufficient  inducements  were' presented,  to  unite  in  a 
new  Colony  for  Colorado,  address  me,  No.  S  Bowling  Green, 
New  York.  R.  A.  CAMERON. 


$10  A  DAY 

ommended  by  Am.  Agriculturist.  CLEGG  &  CO.,  New  York. 


Easily  made  by 
Agents  selling  an 
article  needed  in 
Rec- 


CEND  FOR  SOME  MAGIC  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

►U7  Wonderful  and  amusing.  25  cents  a  package ;  5  assort¬ 
ed  packages  $1.  Sent,  postage  paid,  by  \V.  C.  WEMYSR, 
730  Broadway,  New  York. 


f|iHE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  is  print- 

ed  with  Ink  furnished  by  Ciias.  Eneu  Johnson  &  Co., 
10th  and  Lombard  Sts.,  Phila.  59  Gold  St.,  cor.  of  Ann,  N.Y  . 


Advertising  Rates. 

TERMS  —  (cash  before  insertion) : 

II\  EVGUSII  EDITION. 

Ordinary  Pages ,  SI  .50  per  line.  Less  than  1  lines,  $5. 
OpenPages  (open  without,  cutting),  $ 3 per  line. 

Last  Page,  and  2d  anil, 3d  Cover  Pages— S‘i.50  per  line 
of  agate  space  for  each- insertion.— Page,  next  to  heading  . 
.1  ratter  and  Last  Cover  Page— $3.00  per  line  of  agate  space. 

BY  GERMAN  EDITION. 

Ordinary  Pages ,  25  ccnis  per  line.  Loss  than  four  lines,  '. 
$1.00  for  each  insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Last  Page,  40  cents  per  line  for  each 
insertion. 

IN  HEARTH  AND  HOME. 


Ordinary  pages,  per  line  (agate  measure) . 40  cents. 

7th,  19th  and  20th  pages . 50  cents. 

Business  Notices . .GO  cents,  ' 

Last  page,  Main  Sheet, . . -...75  cents.  , 

Address  all  orders  to 


ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  Nrw  York. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


THE  PEOPLE’S  FAWO^ITE 
FAMILY  PAPJJR 

Tiie  Methodist, 

An  independent,  wide-awake,  handsomely  printed,  well- 
arranged,  ably  edited,  high-toned  wecklv,  devoted  to  the 
circulation  of 

Pure,  Good,  Wholesome,  and  Attrac¬ 
tive  Reading. 

Its  corps  of  editors  and  contributors  is  second  to  none, 
and  no  expense  is  spared  to  make  it  in  every  respect 

A  Live  Paper, 

complete  in  every  department. 

S3™  A  Choice  Feast  is  always  prepared  for  the  children. 
By  special  arrangement,  there  will  appear  each  week 
A  Lf.cture-Room  Talk  by  Beecher,  and  a  Sermon  or  Ar¬ 
ticle  by  Talmacse,  the  wonderful  pulpit  orator  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  whose  genius  and  eloquence  attract  vast  crowds. 

So  confident  are  its  publishers  that  it  will  find  friends  when 
allowed  to  speak  for  itself  that  they  offer  to  send 

Specimen  Copies  Free  for  Four  Weeks 
to  all  who  ask  for  them. 

*  1 ! s  rates  for  Clubbing  with  other  Religious,  Agricul¬ 

tural,  and  Literary  Publications  are  very  liberal.  By  this 
arrangement  two  papers  can  be  taken  lor  about  the  cost 
ot  one.  - 

Examine  for  Yourselves., 

Good  Canvassers  wanted  everywhere,  and  well  paid. 
C3?”  Terms,  $.2.50  a  year  in  advance.  (Postage  20  cents.) 
GEO.  R.  CROOKS.  D.D.. ) 

ABEL  STEVENS,  LL.D., )  Fditois. 

G.  C.  IIALSTED,  Publisher, 

114  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


A  new  edition  of  the  Patent  Laws,  with  official  rules 
■r  proceeding  before  the  Patent  office,  etc.,  including 
ensus  for  1870,  complete.  It  shows  the  population  by 
<  ounticsof  all  the  States  and  Territories,  and  popula¬ 
tion  of  cities  of  over  10,000  inhabitants.  Important  to 
every  patentee  who  has  rights  to  sell.  It  enables  him 
to  calculate  the  value  of  territory,  by  the  population. 
Price,  bound,  25  cents.  Mailed  on  receipt  of  price. 
Address 

MCNN  «fc  CO., 

Publishers  Scientific  American, 

Xcw  York  City. 


Who  wish  to  secure 
PATENTS  should 
write  to  MUNN  <& 
CO.,  ft 7  Park  Row, 
New  York, for  Advice  and  Pamphlet,  103  pages,  FREE. 


INVENTORS 


SS  &  HOUSE’S 


METALLIC  KEROSENE 

SAFETY 

Filling  Cans,  and  Lanterns. 

The  only  absolutely  clean  and  sweet  lamp  in  the  world, 
bold  by  dealers  generally.  Owned  and  Manufactured  by 

Cleveland  Non-Explosive  Lamp  Co., 

Cleveland,  O.,  and  4- %  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 

•  Send  for  Circular. 

DENSLOW  k  MJSII’S  “SAFETY”  OIL 

iWiLli  NOT  EXPLODE !  Safest 
1  and  purest  oil  known  1  Fire  test  over 
1 50° f  A  lighted  lamp- may  be  upset 
|  and  broken  without  tear  of  explosion 
or  fire.  Urgently  recommended  by 
the  Fire  Underwriters  of  N.  Y.  For 
sale  by  all  Grocers  and  Druggists  in 
the  U.  S.  Dknslow  &  Bush,  iso  Mai- 

_ den  Lane,  N.  Y„  40  India  St.,  Boston, 

31 S.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  51  S.  Water  St„  Chicago. 


NEAT  HOLIDAY  PRESENT. 

THE  NOVELTY  K^BFE. 

For  every  Lady’s  Work-Basket.  For  every 
Gentleman’s  Pocket. 

A  handsome  two-bladed  knife,  one  an  ordinary  blade,  the 
other  the  well-known  YANKEE  BLADE,  or  Patent 
Sewing  Ripper,  Eraser,  Nail-Trimmer,  ete. 

Is  made  of  the  nest  steel,  and  is  the  most  useful  implement 
for  the  lady’s  work-basket  or  the  gentleman’s  writing-desk. 

Scut,  post-paid,  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  one  dollar. 

Address  W.  A.  FITCH, 

215  Broadway,  New  York.  . 


CLUBS  ARE  TRUMPS. 

The  tenth  volume  of  Wood's  Household  Magazine  begins 
|  with  dan.  '72.  Its  regular  contributors  include  Horace 
Greeley,  Gail  Hamilton,  Thomas  K. Beecher.  Dr.  Dio  Lewis, 
|  Theodore  Tilton,  Dr.  W.  AV.  Hall,  James  Parton,  etc.  .  Har- 
I  iiet  Beecher  Stowe,  Brick  Pomeroy,  John  G.  Saxe,  Petro¬ 
leum  V.  Nasby,  etc.,  write  for  it  occasionally. 

A  LETTER  FROM  MRS.  HENRY  WARD 
BEECHER. 

While  overhauling  our  papers,  after  the  recent  removal  to 
our  new  quarters, we  came  across  the  following  letter, which 
so  appropriately  expresses  the  general  sentiments  of  those 
who  read  lour  Magazine,  that  we  have  concluded  to  pub¬ 
lish  it : 

Brooklyn-,. Feb.  lltli,  1871. 

S.  S.  WOOD : 

Dear  Sir— In  ’09,  while  I  was  editing  “  The  Mother  at 
Home,”  I  was  much  interested  in  a  few  copies  of  your 
“  Household  Magazine,”  which  found  their  wav  into"  my 
house,  whether  to  me  or  my  husband,  I  do  not  know,  nor 
does  it  matter.  X  was  so  much  pleased  that  I  wrote  asking 
for  an  exchange,  hut  receiving  no  answer,  I  let  the.  matter 
drop.  I  write  now,  inclosing  two  dollars,  with  the  request 
that  if  yon  can  furnish  me  the  whole  set  of  1870,  you  will  do 
so,  and  also  put  me  down  as  a  subscriber  for,  1871.  If  yon 
have  not  a  set  of  1870,  please,  for  the  extra  dollar,  put,  my 
daughter  down  for  1871,  directing  to  Rev.  Mrs.  Samuel  Sco- 
ville,  Norwich,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

1  think  one  copy  comes  to  the  office  of  the  “Christian 
Union,”  edited  by  my  husband,  but  I  prefer  to  have  one 
copy  sent  to  the  house  for  my  own  use. 

Direct  last  year’s  nos.  if  you  have  them,  and  this  year's 
edition,  it  you  please,  to  Mrs.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  121 
Columbia  st.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  and  oblige  yours  respect- 
full  v,  '  Mrs.  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER. 


MOUSEHOJJ)  MAGA¬ 
ZINE  is  the  largest  and  best  Original  Dollar 
Monthly  in  the  world.  A  $100  Prize  Story  complete  in  every 
number.  Forty  pages  of  other  matter.  Yearly,  $1.  Wood’s 
Pocket  Magnifier  (price  $1.50)  and  the  Magazine  will  he 
mailed  to  any  address  for  $1.50.  Magazine  two  years  in  ad¬ 
vance,  with  Magnifier,  for  $2.  Prang's  Easter  Morning 
Chromo  (worth  $3)  and  Magazine  three  years,  for  only  $3. 
Splendid  Premiums  for  Clubs.  Specimen  copv  free. 
Address  ,s.  s.  YVOOD  &  CO.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


X  »  *4 

s 
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OCR  CLUBBING  TERMS. 

We  will  cause  Wood’s  Household  Magazine 
i  price  $1),  Demorest's  Monthly  ($3),  and  either 
Merry’s  Museum  ($1.50),  or  the  Herald  of  Health 
($2),  to  he  sent  one  year  on  receipt  of  $3.  That 
“sjj  is,  $3  pays  for  our  Magazine  and  Demorest,  and 
feis'S  3  Merry’s  Museum.  Should  the  Herald  of  Health 
preferred  to  Merry’s  Museum,  it  may  be  sub- 
«  £  stituted  for  it.* 

o  Or,  Wood’s  Magazine  and  the  Phrenological  Jour- 
&  nal  (price  $3),  new  subscribers  only, ’and  either  Mer¬ 
ry’s  Museum  or  the  Herald  of  Health  for  $3,  which  is  but  the 
price  of  the  Journal. 

«  ®  |  Price, 

S'g'S  Christian  Union . $3  00 

v,®yJ  Pomeroy’s  Democrat. .  2  50 

New  Yop-k  Weekly  Tribune .  2  00 

So"  New  Y’ork  Semi- Weekly  Tribune . 4  00 

«»*3  .  New  Y’ork  Weekly  World .  2  00 

Toledo  Blade . 2  00 

Merry's  Museum _ .  l  50 

■^O  Herald  of  Health .  2  00 

£  s,  ,3  Scribner’s  Monthly . 

Harper's  “  . . 

Weekly . 

Bazar . 


it  s, 
i'N.H 

2  *  s  8  Atlantic  Monthly 


eis'Ss  Appleton’s  Journal... . , .  4  00 

0  £  pS  Scientific  American . .  3  00 

P»  ’  Peters’  Musical  Monthly .  3  00 

YVOOD’S  HOUSEHOLD  MAGAZINE 

PARTIAL  LIST  OF  PREMIUMS 

FOR  1871-’72. 

We  will  furnish  any  one  or  more  of  the  following  pre¬ 
miums  for  the  number  of  subscribers  set  opposite  the  price. 

iMISCELLANEOUS. 

Price.  No.  Sub. 

1—  Davis’  Sewing  Machine . $  60  00  60 

2—  Buckeye  Mower .  100  00  100 

3—  Smith’s  American  Organs .  125  00  125 

4—  Bradbury’s  Piano .  500  00  500 

5—  Coin-Silver  Elgin  Watch .  30  00  35 

ti— Lady  Elgin  Gold  Watch .  So  00  100 

7—  Bickford’s  Knitting  Machine .  25  00  25 

8—  American  Submerged  Pump .  15  00  15 

9—  Blanchard’s  Churn .  8  00  12 

10—  Universal  Clothes- Wringer .  9  00  14 

11—  Doty’s  Improved  Washer .  15  00  20 

12—  Family  Scales  (Fairbanks’) .  14  00  20 

13—  Double-Barrel  Gun . —  30  00  45 

14—  Wood’s  Pocket  Magnifier .  1  50  3 

13— Compound  Microscope .  9  00  12 

16—  Opera-Glass .  9  00  12 

17—  Aneroid  Barometer .  14  00  20 

18—  Ladv’s  Pen-Knife  (N.  Y.  Knife  Co.)  2  00  l 

19—  Gent’s  Pocket  Knife  “  “  2  00  4 

20—  Lady's  Gold  Pen.  Silv.Casc  (Hawkes’)  2  25  4 

21—  Gent’s  “  “  “  “  3  25  6 

22—  1 Gold  Pen  with  Ebony  Holder  “  4  00  7 

PUBLICATIONS. 

25— Webster’s  Unabridged  Dictionary...?  12  00  20 

2tt—  “  National  Pictorial .  G  00  10 

27—  32mo  Bible,  Morocco,  Gilt,  Clasp....  3  00  6 

28—  Photograph  Family  Bible .  15  00  20 

29—  50-Portrait,  Album .  4  00  8 

30—  Waverley  Novels .  6  25  12 

31—  Dickens’s  Works .  5  35  1  2 

37— Easter  Morning .  8  00  3 

58—“  Our  Hope  ”  and  “  Our  Joy  ” .  4  00  2 

SILVER-PLATED  WARE. 

60—  Tea  Set,  six  pieces  (Lucius  Hart).... $  50  00  75 

61—  Cake  Basket  “  ....  14  00 

62—  Revolving  Butter-Cooler  “  ....  10  00 

63—  Casters  and  Fruit  Basket  “  ....  35  00 

64—  Half-dozen  Napkin  Bings ....  GOO 

65—  Child’s  Cup .  3  25 

67—  One  doz.  Tea  Spoons  (Merid.  Co.).. .  7  25 

68—  “  TableSpoons  “  ...  15  (XI 

69—  “  Forks  “  ...  14  75 

70—  “  Knives  Iv. Hand.  “  ...  18  75 

71—  “  Solid  Steel  Plated"  ...  16  00 

72 —  One  Set  Knives  &  F’s,  Rub’r  hand’s.  5  75 

73—  “  “  “  Eosew’d  hand’s.  3  25  5 

74—  Carving  Knife,  Fork,  and  Steel .  6  25  9 

Premiums  No.  1 1,  IS,  19,  20.  2!,  22,  27,  29,  32,  33,  34,  35,  57,  and 

58  will  be  mailed  free  of  postage  on  receipt  of  the  club. 
Address  S.  S.  WOOD  &  CO.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y’.,  vvlio  will 
mail  three  numbers  of  the  Magazine  free. 


4  00 
4  09 
4  00 
4  00 
4  00 


THE  NEW  VORK  TIMES, 

Daily,  Weekly,  ami  Semi-Weekly, 

Tiiis  journal  is  now  thoroughly  identified 
with  the  greatest  political  necessity  of  the  hour 
—uncompromising  Yvarfare  against  all  forms  of 
corruption,  Yvhether  in  national  or  local  govern¬ 
ment.  For  years  past  the  TIMES  lias  been 
exposing  (lie  demoralizing  schemes  of  self-in¬ 
terested  politicians,  and  its  recent  warfare  upon 
llio  Tammany  Democrats  lias  been  received 
with  universal  approval.  It  has  adhered  to  the 
pledge  given  in  its  original  prospectus,  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  that  the  public  should 
be  truly  represented,  and  their  interests  faith¬ 
fully  guarded  through  its  columns.  Its  record 
lias  been  pure  and  honorable,  and  the  highest 
aim  of  its  proprietors  is  to  render  it  more  and 
more  worthy  of  its  past-history,  and  of  the  con¬ 
fidence  which  the  public  repose  in  it.  Two  out 
of  three  of  the  original  proprietors  still  direct 
its  policy,  and  guide  it  on  all  public  questions. 
They  purpose  that  the  TIMES  siiall  continue  to 
keep  clear  of  ail  narrow  and  unworthy  influ¬ 
ences  and  cliques,  and  aim  to  represent  the 
great  body  of  the  public,  as  distinguished  from 
personal  factions.  It  occupies  a  perfectly  inde¬ 
pendent  position,  and  is  free  to  speak  the  truth 
on  all  subjects  and  about  all  men.  Its  greatly 
increased  circulation  throughout  the  country 
adds  to  its  power  and  influence.  It  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  a  faithful  exponent  of  Republican 
principles,  and  advocate  with  untiring  energy 
every  cause  which  tends  to  further  the  welfare 
of  the  people. 

The  utmost  care  will  be  devoted  to  gathering 
political  news  from  special  sources  during  the 
Presidential  canvass.  This  department  of  the 
paper  will  be  unusually  full  and  trustworthy. 
Renewed  enterprise  will  be  exhibited  in  every  de¬ 
partment  of  the  paper,  and  large  space  will  bo 
devoted  to  reports  of  speeches  made  during  elec¬ 
tions,  or  on  other  important  political  occasions. 

A  very  full  summary  of  news,  and  many 
general  articles  of  great  interest,  arc  published 
in  the  Semi-weekly  editions ;  and  in  the  Weekly 
edition  there  is  an  unabridged  report  of  the 
proceedings  at  the. Farmers’  Club,  an  excellent 
summary  of  political  information,  aud  a  great 
variety  of  matter  suitable  for  family  reading. 

The  NEW  YORK  TIMES  is  pre-eminently 
a  family  paper,  all  objectionable  advertisements 
being  rigidly  excluded ;  and  it  lias  a  constantly 
increasing  circulation  among  the  most  respect¬ 
able  classes  of  the  community. 


TERMS  TO  MAIL  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  Daily  Times,  per  annum,  including  the  Sunday 

Edition . $12 

The  Daily  Times,  per  annum,  exclusive  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  Edition .  in 

The  Sunday  Edition,  per  annum .  2 

The  Semi-Weekly’,  per  annum .  3 

The  Semi-Weekly,  two  copies,  one  year .  5 

The  Semi- Weeklyt,  ten  copies,  011c'  year  (an  extra 

copy  to  getter-up  ol' club) .  25 

The  Weekly  Times,  per  annum .  2 

The  Weekly  Times,  live  copies,  one  year .  8 

The  Weekly  Times,  ten  copies,  one  year  (an  extra 

copy  to  getter-up  of  club) . 15 

The  Weekly  Times,  twenty  copies,  one  year  (an  ex¬ 
tra  copy  to  getter-up  of  club) .  25 

The  Weekly’  Times,  fifty  copies,  one  year .  50 

The  European  Edition,  per  annum,  postage  extra.  '.  3 

The  Semi-Weekly’  and  Weekly’  mailed  one  year-  to 
clergymen  at  the  lowest  club  rates. 

Subscriptions  to  cither  of  our  editions  received  for  a 
loss  length  of  time  than  ono.year  at.  the  yearly  rate. 
Additions  may  be  made  to  clubs  at  club  rates. 

These  prices  are  invariable.  Remit  in  drafts  on  New 
York,  or  Post-Office  Money  Orders  if  possible,  and 
whore  neither  of  these  can  be  procured  send  the  money 
in  a  registered  letter. 
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TRIAL 


OF  WORKING 


OXEN . — Drawn  and  Engraved  for 


ike  American  Agriculturist. 


The  fast  horse  has  so  generally  monopolized 
attention  at  our  agricultural  shows,  that  at  the 
New  England  Fair,  held  last  September,  it 
was  gratifying  to,  notice  the  interest  manifested 
by  the  spectators  in  the  trial  of  working  oxen. 
A  pair  of  well-trained  oxen  are,  in  their  way,  as 
well  worthy  of  an  admiring  crowd  as  a  fleet 
horse,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  respectable  prizes 
offered  for  them.  The  proper  training  of  oxen 
requires  much  patience  on  the  part  of  the  driv¬ 
ers  and  manifests  great  intelligence  on  the  part 
of  the  animals.  A  man  can  not  train  oxen 
properly  until  he  has  first  trained  himself  in 


the  ways  of  patience,  perseverance,  and  quiet¬ 
ness.  Unlike  the  horse  that  is  guided  by  rein 
and  bit,  the  ox  moves  only  by  word  and  mo¬ 
tion.  There  is  something  very  imposing  about 
a  well-kept,  well-developed  pair  of  oxen  of  a 
good  breed.  Every  muscle  indicates  strength, 
and  the  beasts  move  with  a  deliberation  and 
dignity  that  convey  the  idea  of  immense 
power.  Then,  when  they  bend  their  necks  to 
the  yoke  of  the  trial  load,  their  expression 
seems  to  sa3r,  “  This  is  nothing  to  what  we  could 
do  if  we  tried.”  We  have  never  seen  oxen  so 
thoroughly  and  intelligently  use  their  strength 


as  in  “  stumping  ”  and  “  logging  ”  upon  a  Wes¬ 
tern  clearing.  They  seem  to  know  quite  a,s 
much  about  this  work  as  their  drivers,  and  to 
lay  out  their  full  power  just  at  the  right  mo¬ 
ment,  For  work  of  this  kind  they  are  incom¬ 
parably  superior  to  horses.  For  general  farm 
uses  horses  will  usually  he  preferred,  but  for 
certain  heavy  labor  the  ox  will  always  be  the 
favorite,  and  he  has  the  great  advantage,  that, 
when  the  time  of  his  utility  is  past,  lie  can  be 
converted  into  beef.  The  above  engraving  is 
from  a  sketch  taken  by  one  of  our  artists,  at  the 
trial  of  working  oxen  at  the  New  England  Fair. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


NEW  YORK,  DECEMBER,  1871. 


This  month  closes  the  thirtieth  volume  of  the 
American  Agriculturist.  During  these  thirty  years 
it  lias  labored  earnestly,  and  in  a  good  degree,  we 
trust,  effectively,  for  the  advancement  of  American 
agriculture  and  the  improvement  and  interest  of 
American  formers.  We  can  not  complain  of  a  want 
of  appreciation.  No  agricultural  paper  ever  before 
attained  half  the  circulation  of  that  enjoyed  by  the 
American  Agriculturist  for  1871.  We  have  reason  to 
expect  a  still  greater  number  of  subscribers  for 
1872.  No  editors  ever  had  more  liberal  publishers, 
no  publishers  ever  had  more  willing  editors.  What 
we  have  done  in  the  past  is  nothing  in  comparison 
with  our  hopes  and  intentions  for  the  future.  Wc 
believe  in  ourselves  and  in  our  readers.  We  have 
faith  in  good  forming ;  and  we  are  endeavoring  to 
show  our  faith  by  our  works.  The  agricultural 
editors  of  the  Agriculturist  are  practical  formers. 
We  live  on  the  farm,  and  our  monthly  “Hints 
about  Work”  are  the  result  of  our  own  experi¬ 
ence  and  observation.  The  year  now  drawing  to  a 
close  lias  been,  in  many  respects,  a  discouraging 
one  to  formers.  Butter,  cheese,  pork,  and  beef  are 
low.  Wool  has  done  a  little  better  and  the  pros¬ 
pects  are  encouraging.  Those  formers  who  sold 
their  sheep  and  bought  cows,  will  probably  now 
sell  their  cows  for  half  what  they  cost,  and  buy 
sheep  at  double  what  they  got  for  them.  We  urged 
our  readers  not  to  sell  their  sheep,  and  cautioned 
them  against  rushing  into  the  dairy  business.  We 
would  say  now:  If  you  have  sheep,  keep  them;  if 
you  have  cows,  do  not  sell  them.  It  is  a  good  time 
for  any  one  to  buy  cows  who  proposes  to  establish  a 
permanent  dairy.  Select  the  best,  get  a  good  bull, 
and  aim  to  improve  the  herd.  There  is  still  money 
in  the  dairy  business.  Pork-packers  lost  heavily 
last  winter.  They  will  try  to  get  back  their  money 
the  present  season,  and  the  probabilities  are  that 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  sell  our  pork  below  the  cost 
of  production.  In  a  year  or  two  it  will  be  out¬ 
turn.  The  low  price  of  pork  will  increase  con¬ 
sumption  at  borne  and  abroad.  American  limns, 
bacon,  and  barreled  pork  will  be  introduced  into 
new  markets  and  to  thousands  of  now  consumers 
in  different  parts  of  the  world.  We  lose  money 
by  the  transaction,  but  we  shall  get  it  back  in  the 


end.  Those  formers  will  make  a  mistake  who  sac¬ 
rifice  good  breeding  stock. 

It  is  never  so  dark  as  just  before  dawn  ;  and  dark 
as  have  been  our  prospects  the  past  season,  we  mis¬ 
take  the  signs  of  the  times  if  a  bright  day  is  not 
rapidly  approaching.  We  shall  get  better  prices 
for  all  our  products. 

But  good  prices  alone  do  not  make  good  times. 
Wc  need  good  crops,  good  stock,  and  a  less  cost  of 
production.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  think  and  talk 
about  these  matters  and  lay  plans  for  the  future. 

“We  need  more  capital.”  Certainly  we  do — and 
the  same  is  true  of  all  occupations,  in  trade,  com¬ 
merce,  or  manufactures.  But  what  is  capital  ?  It 
is  simply  labor ,  or  the  means  of  procuring  labor; 
We  have  heard  formers  bemoan  their  lack  of 
capital  while  they  spent  several  hours  a  day,  in 
winter,  smoking  and  talking  around  the  stove  at  a 
village  grocery.  Many  farmers  need  enterprise 
and  pluck  much  more  than  they  need  capital. 

Hints  al»ont  "Woi-lc. 

Make  the  House  Comfortable. — We  have  no  patience 
with  a  man  who  allows  the  windows  to  rattle  in 
the  casements,  while  with  a  hammer,  a  few  nails,  a 
lath  or  two,  and  a  little  putty,  he  could,  in  an  hour 
or  two,  make  the  house  snug  and  comfortable. 
We  believe  in  thorough  ventilation,  but  it  should 
be  under  our  control.  There  are  thousands  of 
homes  where  the  inmates  spend  a  wretched  winter 
simply  for  want  of  a  little  attention  to  such  mat¬ 
ters.  See  that  the  outside  doors  fit  snug.  A  storm 
house  inclosing  the  door  most  exposed,  or  where 
the  family  are  going  in  and  out  frequently,  is  a  great 
comfort.  A  damper  in  the  stove-pipe  prevents  the 
heat  from  going  up  the  chimney,  and  saves  fuel. 
See  that  the  wood-house  is  well  supplied  with  dry 
wood  ready  for  the  stove,  and  that  there  is  some 
kindling  always  prepared  read}-  for  use.  Where 
coal  is  used,  and  in  the  absence  of  charcoal,  have 
a  barrel  of  dry  corn-cobs  ready  for  starting  fires. 

Let  the  family  room  be  well  lighted,  and  make 
home  attractive  to  the  young  people.  Let  there  he 
no  lack  of  good  books  and  useful  papers.  Pleasant 
winter  evenings  at  home  constitute  one  of  the  great 
charms  of  country  life.  It  is  here  that  character  is 
formed,  and  the  future  usefulness  of  our  children 
in  a  good  degree  determined. 

A  comfortable  family  room,  warm  beds,  nutri¬ 
tious  food,  and  plenty  of  sleep,  will  enable  a  farmer 
and  his  family  to  spend  the  winter  pleasantly  and 
profitably.  There  is  plenty  of  work  to  be  done, 
and  the  cold,  instead  of  benumbing  the  faculties, 
will  stimulate  exertion.  Do  not  spend  your  winter 
days  by  the  stove,  or  in  complaining  of  hard  times. 

Attend  to  the  Animals.— Next  to  the  family  the 
most  important  duty  is  to  make  our  domestic  ani¬ 
mals  comfortable.  There  is  great  profit  in  it. 
Warmth  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  equivalent  to  food. 
And,  what  is  of  far  greater  importance,  it  saves 
digestion.  It  is  sometimes  said,  when  speaking  on 
this  subject,  that  corn  or  hay  is  a  costly  fuel,  but 
this  does  not  tell  half  the  story.  When  an  animal 
is  exposed  to  storms, and  loses  an  excessive  amount 
of  heat,  this  heat  has  to  be  supplied  from  the 
blood  or  from  flesh  and  fat.  And  good  meat,  fat, 
or  butter  is  certaiuly  a  very  expensive  fuel  to  burn 
in  the  animal  stove.  Many  farmers  who  think  it  a 
great  waste  to  burn  “  body  maple”  in  tlie  house, 
allow  their  cows  to  burn  butter  in  the  barn-yard. 
This  is  precisely  what  thousands  and  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  formers  do  every  winter.  We  implore 
every  reader  of  the  Agriculturist  to  provide  some 
shelter  for  his  animals — if  it  is  nothing  more  than 
a  shed  of  evergreen  branches  or  corn-stalks. 

Oivc  the  Animals  Enough  to  Eat. — Next  to  ex¬ 
posure,  one  of  the  most  serious  drawbacks  to 
profitable  stock  feeding  is  the  want  of  a  liberal 
and  regular  suppty  of  nutritious  food.  Many  for¬ 
mers  can  not  be  made  to  understand  that  an  animal 
cats  a  large  amount  of  food  merely  to  keep  it  alive, 
and  that  all  the  profit  the  owner  derives  from  keep¬ 
ing  the  animal,  comes  from  the  food  eaten  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  this  amount.  If  straw  will  keep  an  animal 
alive,  all  the  profit  of  keeping  the  animal  is  derived 
from  liny  or  grain  fed  in  addition  to  the  straw. 

Feeding  Cuttle  ami  Sheep  on  the  bare  ground  may  be 
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necessary  in  certain  circumstances,  but,  as  a  rule, 
it  is  a  most  wasteful  practice.  Do  not  say  you  are 
short  of  “capital,”  and  that  you  can  not  afford  to 
buy  racks  or  lumber  to  make  them.  What  you 
want  is  industry  and  pluck.  If  you  can  not  do  any¬ 
thing  better,  make  a  rack  out  of  a  few  rails  or  poles, 
placed  alongside  the  barn,  or  shed,  or  fence. 

Cooking  Food  for  Stock  will  doubtless  pay  where 
everything  is  convenient,  and  where  well-bred 
stock  is  kept  and  liberal  feeding  is  required.  But 
not  one  farmer  in  a  thousand  is  ready  for  the  work. 
His  farming,  his  stock,  and  his  system  of  feeding 
are  not  up  to  it.  There  are  many  other  things  of 
far  greater  importance  for  him  to  attend  to.  To  plow 
under  clover  in  the  summer  and  steam  corn-stalks 
in  the  winter  shows  great  ignorance  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  good  agriculture.  It  will  sel¬ 
dom,  if  ever,  pay  to  cook  in  order  to  save  food ; 
but  it  will  frequently  pay  to  cook  in  order  to  save 
digestion.  It  will  not  pay  to  cook  food  for  store 
cows;  but  it  might  pay  well  to  cook  for  milch 
cows  that  are  capable  of  turning  more  food  into 
milk  than  they  can  digest.  It  will  not  pay  to  cook 
food  for  breeding  sows  that  can  cat  and  digest  more 
food  than  they  require ;  but  it  will  pay  well  to 
cook  for  a  lot  of  well-bred  young  pigs  that  are 
capable  of  converting  into  flesh  more  corn-meal 
than  they  can  digest  in  the  raw  state. 

Milch  Cows ,  if  fed  liberally,  may  be  milked  until 
within  six  weeks  of  calving.  In  ordinary  cases, 
however,  it  is  better  to  let  them  go  dry  for  two 
months  or  ten  weeks.  The  cow  and  the  calf  will 
both  be  stronger ;  and  any  fat  or  flesh  stored  up 
during  this  period  will,  in  the  case  of  a  good  cow, 
find  its  way  to  the  milk-pail  next  summer.  For 
this  reason  we  advocate  liberal  feeding,  even  when 
the  cows  arc  dry.  Some  of  our  associates  think 
and  practice  differently,  but  the  writer’s  own  ex¬ 
perience  is  in  favor  of  drying  off  the  cows  as 
here  indicated.  Because  a  good  milker  is  always 
thin  before  the  end  of  the  season,  many  farmers 
advocate  keeping  cows  thin  in  order  to  make  them 
good  milkers.  They  mistake  cause  for  effect.  The 
cow  is  thin  because  she  is  a  good  milker,  not  a 
good  milker  because  she  is  thin.  There  is  a  great 
prejudice  against  corn-meal  for  milch  cows.  If  fed 
without  judgment  it  may  be  injurious,  but  in  our 
own  experience  we  have  never  known  two  quarts 
of  corn-meal  a  day,  cooked  or  uncooked  (but  far 
better  cooked),  have  any  other  than  the  most  ben¬ 
eficial  effect.  Do  not  forget  to  card  the  cows,  or  to 
give  salt  regularly  and  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh 
(not  ice-eold)  water. 

Horses  that  have  worked  hard  during  the  autumn 
had  better  rest  a  little  this  month,  rather  than  to¬ 
wards  spring.  But  much  depends,  of  course,  on 
what  there  is  to  be  done.  If  horses  are  well  fed 
steady  work  does  not  hurt  them.  And  it  costs  so 
much  to  keep  a  horse  that  we  can  not  afford  to  let 
him  lie  idle  unnecessarily.  Horses  that  have  been 
pampered  in  the  city  are  rejuvenated  by  a  winter’s 
run  at  a  straw  stack,  but  farm  horses  are  seldom 
benefited  to  a  like  extent  by  such  treatment.  The 
only  advantage  in  turning  them  out  is  that  it  saves 
the  labor  of  taking  care  of  them.  They  ought  to 
have  a  warm  shed  to  run  into  in  stormy  weather. 

Sheep. — Sheep  may  be  allowed  to  run  out  on  the 
pasture  as  long  as  they  can  find  anything  to  graze  ; 
but  they  should  have  other  food  in  addition.  On 
grai-n  farms  the  most  economical  way  of  wintering 
Merino  sheep  is  on  straw,  with  half  a  pound  of 
corn  or  oats  per  day.  Long-wooled  sheep  and  fat¬ 
tening  sheep  should  have  a  little  better  feed— say 
one  pound  of  bran,  half  a  pound  grain,  and  all  the 
straw  or  corn-stalks  they  will  eat.  Fattening  sheep 
should  be  allowed  more  grain  as  they  become  ac¬ 
customed  to  it.  Pea  and  bean  straw,  if  well  cured, 
is  excellent  for  sheep.  Clover  hay  should  be  re¬ 
served  for  feeding  towards  spring. 

Swine. — Except  where  corn  is  very  low,  it  will 
not  pay  to  keep  fattening'  pigs  after  cold  weather 
sets  in.  Better  dispose  of  them  early  and  reserve 
the  feed  for  the  young  pigs.  The  latter  will  prob¬ 
ably  pay  for  all  the  extra  grain  they  receive.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  if  kept  at  all,  pigs  should  be  kept  well.  Fall 


pigs  should  have  all  the  food  they  can  eat  and  di¬ 
gest  the  first  winter. 

Ditching — On  low,  mucky  land,  where  there  is 
sufficient  fall  to  allow  the  water  to  pass  away  free¬ 
ly  from  the  ditches,  the  frost  will  seldom  be  so  se¬ 
vere  as  to  prevent  ditching  this  month,  and  the 
work  can  be  done  to  great  advantage. 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

The  amount  of  work  that  can  be  done  now  will 
be  limited,  but  still  every  day  something  may  be 
accomplished  which  will  make  the  labor  of  the  com¬ 
ing  spring  easier.  The  long  evenings  will  give  one 
ample  time  for  study  and  reading,  and  thus  enable 
the  gardener  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  others, 
and  to  obtain  butter  results  from  a  given  amount 
of  labor.  Every  year  new  books  are  being  pub¬ 
lished  upon  different  branches  of  horticulture, 
many  of  which  are  very  valuable  even  to  a  person 
well  versed  in  practical  horticulture;  and  no  think¬ 
ing  gardener  can  afford  to  be  without  them,  espe¬ 
cially  if  he  wishes  to  keep  pace  with  the  new  im¬ 
provements  which  are  constantly  being  made. 
Outdoor  work  will  have  to  be  suspended  in  many 
northern  localities,  but  many  things  can  be  done 
under  cover,  such  as  mending  tools,  painting,  pre¬ 
paring  labels,  etc. 

Orchard,  and  IVnrsery. 

Cions. — Cut  cions  when  the  trees  are  not  frozen. 
Choose  only  those  which  have  made  a  vigorous  and 
healthy  growth.  Store  in  sawdust  or  sand  in  the 
cellar,  taking  care  to  label  each  variety.  Copper 
wire  is  best  for  tying  up  the  bunches,  as  twine  is 
liable  to  rot  when  buried  in  damp  earth. 

Fruit. — The  secret  of  keeping  fruit  during  the 
winter  is  to  place  it  in  a  cellar  where  the  temper¬ 
ature  is  as  low  as  36”,  and  where  it  varies  as  little 
as  possible  from  this. 

Manure  may  be  carted  upon  the  orchard  during 
the  winter;  or  it  may  be  carted  to  some  convenient 
place,  and  the  coarser  portions  allowed  to  rot. 

Mice  and  Babbits. — Tread  the  snow  firmly  around 
the  trunks  of  the  trees,  to  prevent  mice  from  injur¬ 
ing  the  bark ;  rabbits  may  be  kept  off  by  smear¬ 
ing  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  with  fresh  blood. 

Pruning. — If  the  weather  is  inild,  orchards  may 
be  pruned  at  anytime,  and  the  large  wounds  coated 
over  with  gum  shellac,  varnish,  or  common  paint, 
to  prevent  decay. 

Root- Grafting  can  be  done  when  the  weather  is 
too  cool  to  work  outdoors.  Take  care  to  preserve 
the  different  varieties  distinct.  After  the  grafts 
are  set,  place  them  in  boxes  of  earth  in  the  cellar. 

Seeds. — If  any  seeds  of  stone  fruits  still  remain 
out  of  the  ground,  bury  them  before  the  ground 
freezes  too  hard,  first  mixing  the  seeds  with  earth. 

Water. — See  that  surface  drains  are  made,  to  take 
off  all  standing  water  from  the  orchard  and  nursery. 


Fruit  harden. 

Many  of  the  directions  given  under  the  Orchard 
and  Nursery  will  apply  equally  well  b  ere. 

Protection  must  be  given  to  the  t  Jnder  plants. 
The  tender  varieties  of  raspberries  a/e  to  be  laid 
down  and  covered  with  earth,  and  in  extreme  north¬ 
ern  latitudes  grapes  do  better  if  so  treated. 

Strawberries. — Cover  the  ground  between  the  rows 
with  a  good  mulch  of  hay,  taking  care  not  to  cover 
the  plants  themselves  too  thickly. 

Grape-Vines. — Finish  trimming,  and  save  wood 
of  choice  varieties,  to  propagate  from.  Cut  the 
wood  into  lengths  of  two  or  three  eyes,  tie  in 
bundles,  and  cover  with  earth  in  a  well-drained  spot. 

Kitclien  Garden. 

Whenever  the  weather  is  mild,  and  the  ground 
open  enough,  use  the  spade  or  plow.  The  soil  is 
much  better  if  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  frost 
during  the  winter,  and  besides  it  can  be  sooner 
worked  in  the  spring.  See  that  the  fences  are  tight, 
so  that  stray  cattle  can  not  get  into  the  garden  and 
trample  over  the  beds  and  paths. 


Roots. — If  the  roots  are  not  all  stored  away  for 
the  winter,  it  should  be  attended  to  immediately, 
before  the  cold  becomes  severe.  If  one  has  not  a 
root  cellar,  the  best  way  is  to  store  the  roots  in  pits 
in  the  open  ground.  These  should  be  2%  to  3  feet 
deep,  6  feet  wide,  and  as  long  as  necessary ;  stack 
up  the  roots  in  sections  reaching  across  the  pit, 
two  feet  long  and  as  high  as  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  sections  are  to  be  six  inches  apart, 
and  the  space  between  filled  with  earth.  The  pit, 
when  filled,  will  present  alternate  sections  of  root* 
and  earth.  Finish  the  pit  by  placing  a  layer  of 
straw  on  the  top,  and  then  covering  with  a  foot  or 
more  of  earth.  The  t'op  should  be  slanted  like  the 
roof  of  a  house,  to  allow  the  water  to  run  off. 

Parsnips ,  Salsify ,  and  Horse  Radish  are  hardy,  and 
may  be  left  in  the  ground  without  protection. 
Enough  of  these  must  be  taken  up  for  winter  use. 

Spinach  and  Leeks  give  a  little  covering  of  hay. 

Cabbages. — Store  in  trenches,  with  the  heads  in¬ 
verted  ;  cover  with  six  inches  of  earth,  and  finish 
off  smoothh-,  to  shed  rain. 

Manure. — Do  not  neglect  to  take  advantage  of 
everything  that  can  be  had  for  making  manure. 
See  that  plenty  of  dry  earth  and  leaves  are  stored 
for  bedding  and  composting. 

Seeds. — Thrash  and  winnow  all  seeds  that  are  to 
be  saved  for  planting;  stoi  c  away  from  mice. 

Flower-Garden  and  Law n. 

Clear  up  all  leaves,  old  vines,  and  everything 
which  will  detract  from  the  neat  appearance  of  the 
immediate  surroundings  of  the  house. 

Trellises  and  Stakes. — See  that  these  are  not  left 
exposed  during  the  winter.  With  proper  shelter 
they  may  be  made  to  last  for  several  years. 

Protection. — Give  the  tender  roses  and  deciduous 
shrubs  proper  protection.  The  former  may  be 
laid  down  and  covered  with  sods,  and  the  latter 
tied  up  with  a  covering  of  straw.  Tender  ever¬ 
greens  must  not  have  the  straw  tied  too  closely 
aronnd  them,  as  they  arc. often  smothered  in  this 
way.  The  best  method  is  to  drive  stakes  around 
them  in  a  slanting  direction,  like  an  inverted  cone, 
and  then  cover  with  straw,  or  evergreen  boughs. 

Bulbs. — It  is  not  too  late  to  plant  now  in  many 
places,  where  the  ground  is  open,  but  it  must  be 
done  soon.  Give  the  beds  a  covering  of  straw. 

Herbaceous  Perennials. — Cover  the  less  hardy  sorts 
with  leaves.  The  hardy  varieties  will  also  do  better 
if  treated  in  the  same  way,  or  if  they  have  earth 
drawn  up  to  them. 

Wistarias. — In  very  cold  latitudes  these  do  best 
if  taken  down  and  covered  with  a  little  earth. 

Cold-Frames. — Whenever  the  weather  is  mild, 
remove  the  sashes  from  the  cold-frames  containing 
the  half-hardy  things.  See  that  no  mice  are  har¬ 
bored  to  destroy  the  plants. 

Lawns  can  be  manured  with  well-rotted  compost. 


CSroenlioiise  »i»«l  Window  Plants. 

Heat. — During  the  day  the  temperature  in  houses 
•where  plants  are  to  bloom,  must  not  be  less  than 
65”,  and  it  ought  not  to  fall  to  less  than  45”  at  night. 
In  the  Camellia-house,  for  example,  where  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  prevent  the  plants  from  flowering  as  long 
as  poss  ble,  the  heat  need  only  be  a  few  degrees 
above  t  jc  freezing  point  at  night. 

Bulbs . — Bring  the  bulbs  which  were  placed  iu  the 
cellar  to  form  roots,  to  a  warm  house,  where  they 
will  soon  flower.  If  only  a  few  pots  are  brought 
out  at  a  time,  flowers  may  be  had  until  quite  late. 

Air  must  be  admitted  whenever  it  is  safe,  only 
taking  care  that  the  ventilators  are  opened  upon 
the  side  opposite  to  which  the  wind  blows. 

Water. — Apply  water  with  care,  and  do  not  give 
enough  to  make  the  earth  soggy.  The  plants  should 
have  an  occasional  sprinkling  overhead,  to  wash  off 
dust.  If  this  is  allowed  to  accumulate,  it  soon  fills 
up  the  breathing  popes  of  the  leaves  and  renders  the 
plant  unhealthy.  This  is  more  necessary  with 
house  plants  than  with  those  of  the  greenhouse. 
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Insects,  such  us  green  fly,  thrip,  scale,  etc.,  will 
infest  plants  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  and  the 
only  way  is  to  keep  up  a  constant  warfare  against 
them.  The  green  fly  its  easily  destroyed  by  tobacco 
smoke;  the  other  two  must  be  treated  with  a 
thorough  washing  of  whale-oil  soap,  applied  witli 
a  cloth  to  the  bark  of  shrubs,  and  with  a  sponge  to 
the  foliage.  The  l  ed  spider  can  usually  be  killed 
by  frequent  sprinklings  of  water,  as  it  particularly 
dislikes  moisture. 

Sods. — A  good  quantity  of  sods  ought  to  be  piled 
up  and  allowed  to  decay,  as  they  make  the  best  soil 
for  potting  that  can  be  had.  If  it  is  desirable  to 
lm'rry  the  growth  of  any  plant,  a  little  well-rotted 
stable  manure  may  bo  mixed  with  the  soil. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  tiie  mouth  ending 
Nov.  IT,  1871,  and  for  the  corresponding  momth  last  year. 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  TUB  NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  Karlen.  Oats. 
a?  d'.4  this  m’ 111. 437.000  4,646,000  1,207.000  217,000  1,135,000  1,719,000 
28  d’s  last  m'th .329,000  4,316,000  1,924,000  261,000  541,000  2,116,600 

Sacks.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  Barley.  Oats. 

27  days  this  m’th. 304, 009  4,116,000  2,781,000  77,000  981,000  1.005,000 
23  clays  last  m’th .391 ,000  4,259,090  3,710,000  114,000  206,000  1,601,000 

4.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts.  Four.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

27  (lays  1«71 .  .437,000  4,616,000  1,297,000  217,000  1,1®, 000 1,715,000 

26  days  1S70. .  .511,000  3,016,009  1,574,000  89,000  847,000 1,716,000 

Sacks.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

27  (lays  1971... 304, 000  4,116,000  2,781,000  7T, 000  981,000  1,60.5,000 
26 days  1870... 329,000  3,417,000  1,549,000  61,500  239,000  1,856,000 

3.  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  Nov.  16. 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

1871 . 1,506,653  20,579,701  10,872,069  437,547  90,131  39,211 

1870 . 1,693,508  15,735,848  379,926  92,431  134  23,020 

1869 . 1,304,834  16,107,951  1.595,282  130,948  46,594  84,969 

1863 .  842,393  4,S09,52T  5,645,795  153,093  61,598  149,479 


4. 


Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York. 

Wheat ,  Corn,  Bye,  Barley,  Oats,  Malt, 

1871.  bush.  hush.  luish.  hash.  hash.  hash. 

Nov.  14  . 7, 532, 735 1,601,-103  285,072  296,590  2,450,197  130,756 

1870. 

Nov.  9 . 2,092,900  300,000  116,800  400,400  2,125,000  - 

5.  Beceipts  at  head  or  tide-water  at  Albany' each  sea¬ 
son  to  Nov.  1th : 


Flour.  "Wheat. 
bhls.  bush. 


Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

busli.  bush.  busli.  bush. 

1871 . 2.33,000  18.181,000  18,12-1,000  707,700  2,528,000  4,833,200 

1870 . 356,600  13,018,300  4,534,300  529,900  2,306,800  5,210,000 

Current  Wholesale  Prices. 

Oct.  17. 

Price  op  Gold . . . .  113% 

Flour— Super  to  Kxtra  Slate  $6  25  ©  7  75 

Super  to  Extra  Southern _  7‘20  @10  25 

Extra  Western .  6  85 

Extra  Genesee .  7  75 

Superfine  Western  .  6  25 

Kye  Flour .  4  60 

Corn-Meal . .  3  50 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White.  1  05 

All  kinds  or  Red  and  Amber. 


@10  00 
®  9  25 
@  6  85 
7  80 
@  4  50 
@  1  80 


Corn— Yellow 

Mixed..  . — 

Oats—  Western . 

State  . 

Rye . 

Barley . 

Hay—  Bale  ft  100  n>s .  105  @150 

Straw,  70  100  its . . 

Cotton— Middlings,  U  lb 

Hops— Crop  ofl870,  _ 

Crop  of  1871 . 

Feathers— Live  Geese,  70  lb 

Seed— Clover,  70  lb  . 

Timothy,  70  bushel. . 

Flax,  70  bushel .  ...  2  03  @2  06 

Sugar— Brown,  70  lb . 

Molasses.  Cuba.  Waal .  . 

Copper—  Rio  (Gold,  in  bond). 

Tobacco.  Kentucky,  &e., 701b. 

Seed  Leaf,  70  lb . 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece, 70  lb. 

Domestic,  pulled.  70  lb . 

California,  unwashed, . 

Tallow,  70  tk  . 


Nov.  17. 
111% 

70  @  7  40 
00  @10  25 
45  @10  50 
45  @  9  00 
70  <a  6  30 
20  @  5  15 
60  @  4  45 
65  @  1  76 
32  @  1  67 


78  ®  80  ' 

80 

@ 

82% 

77  @  79 

79 

81 

52  X©  55 

53%@ 

56 

53%@  54% 

54 

% 

55 

92  @  1  06 

90 

@ 

95 

80  @  1  10 

87%®  1  13 

05  @  L  50 

1  10 

@ 

1  60 

55  @  1  00 

60 

@ 

1  10 

20%@ 
20  @ 
35  @ 
70  @ 
10%@ 


:  00  @3  35 


18%®  19k 

20  @  30 

35  @  62 

70  @  80 

11%@  12}: 
00  @  S  25 
90  @  1  95 


Pork— Mess,  76  barrel.. 


8%@ 

11  % 

8 

@ 

10% 

20 

@ 

45 

20 

@ 

37 

14%@ 

10% 

13 14® 

15% 

7  %@ 

14 

7%@ 

14 

12 

© 

65 

14 

@ 

65 

50 

@ 

68 

50 

@ 

6S 

37 

@ 

65 

37 

© 

63 

26 

@ 

40 

30 

@ 

42 

9  %@ 

91/ 

9  %@ 

10 

39  25 

©40  50 

39  00 

@41  00 

13  12  @13  25  13  1 


Lard,  ill  tres.  &  barrels,  ft. 

Butter— State,  $  lb . 

Western,  lb . 

Cheese.. . 


Peas— Canada,  free,?!  bn.. 

Eggs— Fresli.  76  dozen - 

Poultry—  Fowls . . 

Turkeys,  lb . 


Ducks,  $  pair  . 
Venison— $  lb. 


Cabbages— $  100 . 

Broom -corn— 76  lb . 

Apples— 76  barrel...;. . 

Pears— |7  barrel . 

Grapes— 76  pound . 

Quinces—1 16  barrel . 


10  00 

@10  25 

9  50 

@10  00 

7  00 

@11  50 

7  00 

@11  00 

9%@  10% 

9%@  10% 

20 

@  35 

20 

@  40 

11 

@  20 

11 

@  25 

7%@  13% 

8%@  14% 

t  10 

@  3  50 

1  70 

@  3  no 

1  25 

@  1  35 

1  20 

©  1  25 

27 

©  31 

25%@  28 

14 

©  17 

12 

@  17 

14 

@  18 

12 

@  19 

1  50 

@  3  00 

1  no 

@  3  00 

75 

©  1  25 

62 

@  1  00 

14 

@  20 

12 

®  18 

1  25 

®  2  50 

l  25 

@  2  50 

1  50 

@  3  00 

1  75 

@  2  75 

3  00 

@  7  00 

3  00 

@  7  00 

1ft 

@  15 

6 

@  13 

2  00 

@  4  75 

1  50 

@  4  50 

4  00 

©10  00 

5  00 

@15  00 

5 

@  10 

3 

@  7 

5  00 

@  9  00 

— 

®  - 

7  00 

@10  00 

8  50 

@10  25 

3  00 

@  3  58 

3  00 

©  3  50 

Buckwheat  Flour— tOOibs. 

Gold  lias  been  down  to  111,  cl  sing  November  16th  at 
1115s;,  against  113)4  on  the  17th  of  October. ..  .The  receipts 
of  produce,  since  our  last,  have  been  quite  liberal _ Re¬ 

ceivers  of  Breadstuff's  have  met  t  he  demand  from  shippers 


as  well  as  home  buyers  with  considerable  promptness, 
and  at  prices  which  show  a  pretty  general  reduction, 
though  toward  the  close,  with  an  easier  freight  market 
and  rather  more  fav®rable  reports  from  Liverpool,  a  fail- 
degree  ofactivity  prevailed,  particularly  in  Flour,  Wheat, 

and  Corn,  with  more  steadiness  in  values . There  has 

been  an  unusually  free  movement  in  Barley,  which  has 
been  purchased  quite  extensively  on  speculative  account, 

closing  much  stronger  as  to  price _ Provisions  have 

been  moderately  sought  after,  at  fairly  supported  prices. 
The  chief  inquiry  for  Butter  has  been  from  the  home 
trade,  and  for  the  finer  makes  of  State,  and  nice,  fresh 
lots  of  Western.  Fresh  roll  Butter  has  been  in  better  re¬ 
quest,  but  the  re  made  old  stock,  offered  as  roll  butter, 
has  been  neglected  and  nominal  in  price,  as  neither  deal¬ 
ers,  packers,  nor  grocers  were  deceived  by  the  offerings 
in  this  form.  The  export  trade  in  both  Butter  and  Cheese 
has  been  comparatively  light,  the  foreign  advices  not  hav¬ 
ing  been  sufficiently  encouraging  to  justify  free  purchases 

for  shipment . Wool  has  been  offered  sparingly,  and  at 

prices  which  buyers  have  been  unwilling  to  pay;  hence 

business  has  been  dull . Cotton,  Hops,  and  Tobacco 

have  been  moderately  sought  after,  closing  about  steady 

at  our  quotations . In  the  line  of  Grass  Seed  the  only 

show  of  activity  has  been  in  Clover  Seed,  which  has  been 
in  brisk  request,  mestly  for  shipment,  at  firmer  prices. 

New  York  liive-Slock  Markets. 

week  ending  Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  ToVl. 

October  23(1 _ * _  8,662  137  1,558  41,396  41,144  92,897 

October  30tli .  6,223  132  1,832  26,134  54,089  88,423 

November  6th .  7,554  100  2,311  36,470  42,632  89,067 

November  13th .  8,942  100  1,835  32,565  38,725  82,183 

Total  ini  Weeks...  485  7,536  136,565  176.590  352,578 

(lo.forprev.  5  Weeks  41,109  580  13,218  158,225  169,493  385,926 

Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 


Average  per  Week . 

. .7,815 

121 

1,834 

34,141 

44,147 

do.  do.  last  Month... 

. .8.882 

116 

2,643 

31,645 

33.899 

do.  do.  prev’s  Month.. 

..8,703 

91 

3,009 

30,755 

23,757 

Average  per  Week,  1S70. 

6,817 

97 

2,240 

28,151 

17,108 

Beef  Cattle. — In  comparison  with  the  previous 
month— that  greatest  month  for  moving  live  stock — there 
has  been  a  falling  off  of  1,000  cattle  per  week,  and  the 
market  closes  stronger.  Prices  declined  at  first,  but  have 
recovered  during  the  past  week,  the  final  sales  being 
about  94c.  higher  than  they  were  at  the  opening.  Poultry 
is  now  plenty  and  cheap,  and  goes  a  long  way  towards 
supplying  the  place  of  beef.  Other  meats  are  also  plenty, 
pork  being  much  lower  than -usual  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  so  it  is  only  a  matter  of  surprise  that  cattle  sell  as 
well  as  they  do.  The  average  quality  of  flic  cattle  lias  | 
been  good,  Texas  sending  in  lightly.  Dealers  in  that 
kind  of  stock  have  become  convinced  that  it  is  useless 
to  run  in  cattle  direct  from  their  native  prairies,  as  such 
droves  are  too  poor  to  bring  remunerative  prices.  When 
kept  a  year  or  more  in  Kansas,  Illinois,  or  some  other 
good  grazing  State,  they  make  passable  beef,  worth  at 
the  present  writing  8c.  ®»  9c.  $  tt>.,  net  weight. 

Below  we  give  the  range  of  prices,  average  price,  and 
figures  at  which  large  lots  were  sold  : 

Oct.  23d.  ranged  6ji@12Kc.  Large  sales’  9%@10%c.  Av.  13 

Oct.  30th,  do.  8  @12%c.  do.  do.  10  @11  Me.  do.  10% 

Nov.  fith,  do.  S  @13  c.  do.  do.  10%@ll%e.  do.  10% 

Nov.  13th,  do.  7%@13  c.  do.  do.  10  @ll%c.  do.  10% 

Mileli  Cows. — The  change  from  green  to  dry  feed 
causes  a  shrinkage  of  milk,  and  more  cows  are  required 
to  keep  up  the  amount  contracted  for  by  the  producers. 
This  lias  caused  agood  demand  for  fresh  cows,  and  prices 
have  advanced  about  $5  per  head,  helped  by  the  higher 
price  of  beef.  Ttiey  vary  from  $45  to  $55  each  for  poor, 
$(>5  to  $75  for  medium  to  good,  with  a  few  choice  at  $80 

to  $85 . Calves.— Live  calves  continue  to  fall  off  in 

numbers,  while  more  are  sent  in  dressed.  It  is  cheaper 
to  send  them  in  dead,  and  they  can  be  sent  from  greater 
distances,  and  will  keep  in  cool  weather  if  not  sold  at 
once.  And  still  prices  are  lower,  the  demand  running 
upon  other  meats.  Good  to  prime  milk-fed  calves  are 
worth  9c.  ®  1014c.  $  lb.;  common  to  fair  sell  at  7c.  © 
8J4c. ;  mixed  lots,  half  grassers  and  half  milk-fed,  of  large 
size.  4c.  @  U!4c. ;  and  common  grassers  at  $0  ©  $9  per 
head.  Hog-dressed  are  worth  12c.  @  14!4c.  for  milk-fed, 

and  5c.  @  9c.  for  grassers . Slieep  and  lambs, 

These  are  coming  forward  more  freely,  and  iambs  sell  for 
more  money,  choice  lots  reaching  8c.  Sales  were  made 
during  the  month  at  8>ic.,  for  some  extra  State  lambs  of 
SO  lbs.  Sheep  are  in  fair  request,  most  sales  being  at  5)4c. 
@5%c.  Scarcely  anything  exceeds  6J4C.,  and  it  takes 
fine  110  ©  120  lb.  Canadas  to  roach  those  figures.  Poor 
to  medium  sheep  are  selling  at  414c.  @  5}£c.  ^  5). ;  fair 
to  good  at  5)4c.@5J4c. ;  and  prime  to  best  selections  at  6c. 
©  6)4C.  Lambs >"  .ge  from  0c .©7>4c.  ^  lb.,  a  few  choice 
reaching  8c....  ..Swine,— The  arrivals  of  hogs  have 
been  the  largest  ever  known,  and  prices  rule  lower  than 
at  any  time  since  the  war,  having  declined  about  )4c.  since 
the  low  rates  one  month  ago.  Heavy  losses  have  been 
sustained  in  the  “"de,  many  a  car-load  selling  here  at 
very  little  lrK  than  they  cost  in  Chicago.  Country 
dressed  are  arriving  freely  from  this  State  and  Jersey. 
Live  are  worth  4%c.  ©  5Mc. ;  city-dressed  Western  Cc.  © 
7c. ;  State  and  Jersey,  6J4c.  ©  7!4c.,  the  latter  price  only 
for  light  pigs. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


Remitting'  Money :  —  Checks  on 
New  York  City  Banks,  or  Bankers  are  best 
for  large  sums  ;  make  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange 
Judd.  A  Co.  — Post-Office  Money  Orders, 

for  $5#  or  less,  are  cheap  and  safe  also.  When  these  are  not 
obtainable,  register  letters,  affixing  stamps  for  post¬ 
age  and  registry  ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in 
the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  the  above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss. 

Postage  :  On  American  Agriculturist ,  3  cents 
a  quarter,  in  advance  ;  on  Hearth  and  Home,  5  cents  per 
quarter.  Double  rates  if  not  paid  in  advance  at  the 
office  where  the  papers  are  received.  For  subscribers  in 
British  America,  the  postage  must  be  sent  to  this  office 
for  prepayment  here. 

IIoiiiiiE  Copies  of  f.Iiis  Volume  will 
be  ready  this  month.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office  ;  or  $2.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  last  fifteen  volumes 
(16  to  30)  will  also  be  forwarded  at  same  price.  Sets  of 
numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound  in  onr 
regular  style,  at  75  cents  per  vol.  (50  cents  extra,  if  return¬ 
ed  by  mail.)  Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 

Save  tlie  Index  (Sheet,  which  is  put 
loosely  in  this  number,  so  that  it  can  be  bound  or  stitched 
at  the  beginning  of  the  volume  without  cutting  the  thread. 

Many  Items  are  left  over,  including 
answers  to  correspondents— also  Farm  Notes — because 
the  Annual  Index  takes  out  pages  of  this  number.  Tol 
add  these  pages  extra  would  increase  llic  weight  beyond 
%  pound,  and  double  the  postage  to  all  subscribers. 

SPECIAL  PREMIUM.— Thomas’ 

Smoothing  Harrow  and  Broadcast  Weed- 

er.— We  consider  this  so  good  an  implement  that  we 
have  made  arrangements  with  the  manufacturers  to  offer 
it  as  a  premium.  Mr.  J.  J.  Thomas  has  so  wide  and  so 
good  a  reputation,  both  as  a  writer  on  agricultural  sub¬ 
jects,  and  as  author  of  "Farm  Implements  and  Farm 
Machinery,”  that  his  name  alone  would  be  a  safe  guar¬ 
antee  for  the  goodness  of  a  farm  tool  or  machine.  This 
harrow  has,  however,  been  tested  by  other  good  judges, 
who  agree  that  it  is  a  really  valuable  article.  It  is 
a  thorough  pulverizer-  of  the  soil  and  good  cultivator 
of  growing  crops.  It  is  of  easy  draft,  takes  a  sweep  of 
nine  feet,  can  harrow  twenty  acres  a  day,  and  it  leaves 
the  ground  as  fine  and  smooth  as  a  garden-bed.  For  3S 
subscribers  to  American  Agriculturist,  at  $1.50,  or  120 do.,, 
at  $1 ,  or  for  19  subscribers  to  Hearth  and  Home,  at  $3,  or 
GO  do.,  at  $2.50,  or  for  21  subscribers  to  both  papers,’  at  $4 
for  the  two,  we  will  send  the  harrow,  worth  $23.  Send 
for  descriptive  list  to  J.  J.  Thomas  m  Co.,  Proprietors, 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 

dittos  eau  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting 
for  eacli  addition  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members, 
or  a  small  club  may  be  increased  to  a  larger  one ;  thus : 
a  person  having  sent  10  subscribers  and  $12,. may  after¬ 
ward  send  10  more  subscribers  with  only  $8  :  making  a 
club  of  20  at  $1  eacli ;  and  so  of  the  other  club  rates. 

Products  of  Washington  Terri¬ 
tory.— Messrs.  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.  exhibited  at  their  office 
in  New  York  specimens  from  Olympia  and  other  places 
near  the  terminus  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad. 
There  were  apples  and  pears  of  wondrous  size  and  fair¬ 
ness,  vegetables  of  gigantic  proportions,  and — what  is 
most  important— grain  of  various  kinds  of  a  plumpness 
aiid  weight  that  will  make  it  necessary  for  California 
and  Oregon  to  look  to  their  laurels.  All  these  from  a 
place  known  only  a  few  years  ago  by  the  general  name  of 
the  North-west  Coast. 

“Union  is  St^•ellg•^to.,, — Though  the 
Hearth  and  Home  and  American  Agriculturist  are  en¬ 
tirely  different,  there  is  a  very  manifest  advantage  in 
combining  their  publication  under  one  business  manage¬ 
ment.  Besides  the  saving  in  office  rent,  in  business 
employes,  in  the  purchase  of  paper,  materials,  etc.,  the 
two  papers  make  practicable  the  maintenance  of  a  large 
and  complete  engraving  and  artists’  establishment,  which 
secures  a  regular  supply  of  superior  illustrations  at  less 
cost,  all  of  which  inures  to  the  benefit  of  the  readers. 
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Ike  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad,  which 
is  being  rapidly  pushed  out  from  the  seaboard  to  the  Ohio,  will  open  up 
not  only  many  splendid  farming  regions,  but  will  also  bring  into  market 
vast  treasures  of  coal  that  have  been  stored  up  for  untold  centuries 
ready  for  onr  day  and  age.  We  do  not  see  how  the  bonds  of  this  road 
can  fail  to  be  ns  safe  an  investment  as  can  bo  found.  Messrs.  Fisk  & 
Hatch,  the  agents,  give  the  particulars  in  our  advertising  columns. 

A  INew  SAft.  and  Force  Pump.— Geo.  E.  'Waring, 
Jr.,  of  Ogden  Farm,  writes:  “ The  pump  advertised  in  the  September 
number  by  the  American  Pump  Company,  is  the  best  pump  of  its  kind 
that  I  iiave  ever  seen.  It  is  as  good  for  the  kitchen-sink  as  a  common 
pitcher-pump— and  it  costs  but  little  more— and  is  as  good  to  force  water 
to  the  top  of  the  house  or  (in  a  jet  from  a  hose  nozzle)  over  the  roof,  or 
to  water  a  greenhouse  with,  as  an  elaborate  affair  costing  from  five  to  ten 
times  as  much.  We  have  long  needed  a  good  force-pump,  that  could  bo 
used  for  all  sorts  of  work  about  a  house  or  barn,  and  now  we  have  got 
one.  I  consider  mine  worth  much  more  than  it  cost  me,  simply  to 
wash  carriage-wheels  with,  and  to  shower  horses’  legs  when  they  are 
inclined  to  get  out  of  order.” 

BS.vd*-  jatnlie  Konis. — A  “Subscriber,”  Watcrville,  Me., 
points  out  an  error,  or  rather  an  omission,  which  was  perceived  by  us 
when  too  late  to  remedy,  in  the  article  on  water  rams  in  the  Agriculturist 
for  November.  It  is  stated  that  a  No.  5  ram,  etc.,  using  7  gallons  of  wa¬ 
ter  per  minute,  would  elevate  half  that  quantity  to  a  hightof  fifty  or  a 
hundred  feet.  There  should  have  been  added  the  words  “  every  fifteen 
to  thirty  minutes.” 


Supplement  to  Jlickueirs  Tillnge  Guilder: 

Containing  Eighteen  Modern  Designs  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes 
of  Moderate  Cost,  with  Elevations,  Plans.  Sections,  and  a  Variety  of 
Details,  all  Drawn  to  Scale,  also  a  Full  Set  of  Specifications,  with  Ap¬ 
proved  Form  of  Contract  and  Estimates  of  Cost.  New  York :  A.  J.  Biek- 
nell.— The  foregoing  title  is  so  descriptive  of  the  contents  of  the  work 
that  but  little  need  be  added,  save  that  several  architects  in  Now  Jersey 
and  Massachusetts  have  contributed  the  designs,  and  that  they  are  in 
what  is  now  the  popular  style  of  suburban  dwellings.  The  designs  are 
neatly  executed,  and  the  part  relating  to  specifications  and  contracts  can 
not  fail  to  be  useful.  Price  $5. 

The  IIjnidred-Dollar  Tropky-Tomtilo  Pre- 

mlum. — As  our  readers  arc  aware,  Col.  Waring  offered  last  spring 
a  premium  of  $100,  to  be  awarded  in  the  judgment  of  the  editors  of 
this  paper  for  the  largest  specimen  that  should  be  sent  to  this  office,  of  a 
Trophy  Tomato,  grown  from  seed  purchased  directly  from  him.  A  large 
amount  of  fruit  was  sent  in  for  competition,  which  was  duly  examined 
and  weighed.  The  season  was  unfavorable  for  the  growth  of  this  fruit, 
at  least  in  this  section  of  the  country.  The  largest  specimen  submitted 
weighed  2  lbs.,  but  it  was  not  of  “perfect”  form,  although  its  shape 
was  not  at  all  objectionable  for  ordinary  purposes.  This  was  raised  by 
a  Mr.  Heath,  of  Bristol,  Ct.  A  specimen  submitted  by  S.  Ileinmenway,  Jr., 
Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  would  have  received  the  prize,  if  size  had  not  been 
an  important  condition.  This  tomato  was  large  enough  for  any  use,  and 
the  most  perfect  in  form,  ripeness,  and  solidity,  that  we  iiave  ever 
seen.  Its  weight,  however,  was  only  12  oz.  The  premium  of  $100  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Hand,  of  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.  Ilis  largest 
specimen  weighed  21  %  oz.  and  was  unexceptionable  in  all  respects, 
though  not  quite  so  fine  as  Mr.  Hemmcnway’s.  We  learn  that  Col.  Waring 
has  secured  Mr.  Hand’s  entire  crop  of  seed,  and  that  lie  will  renew  his 
offer  of  a  $100  premium  for  the  coming  yea r.  The  Trophy  Tomato  has 
been  a  complete  snccess,  and  we  are  glad  to  have  been  instrumental  in 
making  it  known. 


Hearth  aaad  Home- Fiction. — “M.  F.  W.,”  New 
Sharon,  Iowa,  would  like  to  subscribe  for  Hearth  and  Home ,  but  he 
has  heard  that  it  publishes  stories,  and  “would  like  to  know  whether 
this  is  the  case  or  not,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  bring  fictitious  reading  into 
my  family.”  Hearth  and  Home  does  publish  fictitious  stories,  but  they  are 
not  so  good  as  some  we  could  refer  “M.  F.  W.”  to.  Let  him  refer  to 
Luke  xv,  and  he  will  find  a  most  touching  story,  beginning,  “  A  certain 
man  had  two  sons.”  Certainly,  if  the  Saviour  chose  the  parable,  which 
Is  one  form  of  fiction,  to  impart  some  of  his  best-remembered  teachings, 
there  is  nothing  in  fiction  itself  that  should  prevent  others  from  using  it. 
Fiction  may  be  prostituted  and  rendered  mischievous,  as  may  any 
other  form  of  literature,  but  “M.  F.  W.”  will  not  find  anything  in 
Hearth  and  Home  that  he  can  not  safely  take  into  his  family. 

Fowls  for  Exhihitioja. — As  the  season  for  the  annual 
poultry  shows  is  at  hand,  we  offer  a  few  rules  for  preparing  birds  for 
exhibition  that  may  be  of  service  to  the  novice.  They  should  bo  en¬ 
tered  by  trios,  each  fowl  of  which  must  match  with  the  others  in  color 
of  feathers,  legs,  and  eyes,  as  well  as  age,  size,  and  general  appearance. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  trio  be  made  up  and  confined  in  a  small  space  for 
some  days  before  the  show,  in  order  that  they  may  became  thoroughly 
acquainted.  Otherwise  they  may  fight  and  spoil  their  appearance. 
But  care  should  be  taken  that  they  do  not  become  dirty,  or  impaired 
in  health,  or  get  their  plumage  worn,  by  being  caged  too  long.  A  good 
way  is  to  put  them  for  a  few  days,  alternately,  in  a  roomy  yard  and 
then  in  a  coop  of  show-room  size.  They  should  be  coaxed  and  petted, 
when  young,  so  as  to  not  show  wildness.  For  ten  days  before  the  show, 
feed  one  part  linseed  meal  to  three  parts  corn-meal,  daily,  and  an  oc¬ 
casional  handful  of  liemp-soed.  This  will  increase  the  luster  of  the 
plumage.  Add  a  little  boiled  meat,  and  plenty  of  raw  cabbage.  The 
feathers  of  white  or  light-colored  birds  should  be  washed,  if  at  all 
stained,  in  warm  water  to  which  a  little  soda  ha3  been  added.  Wipe 
with  a  soft  cloth  and  place  in  a  covered  basket  before  a  fire  to  dry. 
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To  Every  Subscriber. 

A  SPECfiAIL  and  SEASONABLE  KEf$EE§T. 

This  number  closes  Volume  SI®.  Will  the  Reader 
please  favor  us  by  renewing  his  subscription,  for  1872,  the 
first  week  iaa  ©ecesaslber,  so  that  our  experienced 
clerks  can  get  the  new  mail-books  for  Vol.  81  all  carefully 
arranged  and  the  wrappers  written,  ready  to  mail  the  next 
number  promptly?  IS;  will  greatly  aid  #nr  of- 
ate©  work,  and  we  ask  this  early  renewal  as  a  special 
favor. 

For  the  Next  Volume  of  American  Agriculturist,  the 
Publishers  can  promise  increased  attractions.  The  present 
able  Editorial  force  will  remain  at  work,  with  the  benefit 
of  increased  experience,  and  new  aid  will  help  make  the 
pages  still  more  valuable.  Our  Engraving  Rooms  and 
Artist  force  are  now  well  established  in  our  new,  enlarged 
quarters,  and  our  readers  will  receive  a  splendid  assort¬ 
ment  of  very  fine,  pleasing,  and  interesting  pictures,  that 
will  alone  give  information  and  delight  of  infinitely 
greater  value  than  the  small  subscription  price,  which  is  put 
so  low  as  to  little  more  than  cover  the  cost  of  printing  paper. 

We  hope  our  friends  will  also  take  pleasure  in  inviting 
their  friends  and  neighbors  to  join  the  American 
Agriculturist  Family  for  the  coming  year.  We  say 
family,  for  thus  vie  like  to  esteem  all  our  readers, 
and  our  aim  is  to  consult  their  pleasure  and  profit  in  all 
that  is  provided  for  these  pages. 

Hr  also  invite  attention  to  our  splendid  Weekly ,  II earth  and 
Home.  It  occupies  a  different  field  from  the  American 
Agriculturist,  and  is  entirely  different  in  matter  and  engravings. 
The  two  go  well  together  in  any  family.  Hearth  and  Bio  me 
is  essentially  a  family  or  HOME  JO  URN  A I — combining  the  complete 
Neicspaper,  with  elegant  and  refined  Illustrations  in  large  amount 
and  grea  t  variety.  Each  number  contains  first-class  editorial  articles, 
from  the  best  pens,  on  topics  of  the  times;  a  Household  Department 
that  can  but  be  of  great  value  to  every  housekeeper  ;  a  Children  and 
Youth's  Department ,  edited  by  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Dodge,  that  shall  not  be 
surpassed  in  variety  and  interest  or  usefulness  by  any  journal 
published  in  the  world.  A  Story  Department  of  the  highest  character — 
not  trashy,  sensational  novels,  but  the  most  pleasing  and  instructive 
literature,  by  such  minds  as  Jean  Bngelow,  Miss  AEeott  {au¬ 
thor  of  “Little  Women"),  Miss  Phelps,  Hose  Terry,  Re¬ 
becca  Harding  ©avis,  Miss  Oakey,  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  Edward  Eggleston,  and  others. 

Science,  Literature,  Amusement ,  and  a  great  variety  of  interesting 
and  useful  intelligence  fill  up  its  ample  pages.  The  NEWS 
DEPARTMENT,  containing  a  clear,  condensed  account  of  current 
events  throughout  the  world,  brought  up  to  the  moment  of  going 
to  press,  is  of  great  value  to  every  business  man,  woman,  and  child, 
who  has  not  the  time  to  wade  through  the  great  mass  of  undi¬ 
gested  items  printed  in  the  ordinary  newspaper. 

We  invite  our  readers  to  try  both  the  papers  for  a  single  year,  con¬ 
fident  that  they  will  find  them  of  great  value  and  interest,  as  well  as 
remarkably  cheap.  The  two  are  supplied  together  to  regular  sub¬ 
scribers  for  @4  a  year  (only  §  cents  a  iceek).  The  two  papers  will 
give  more  than  #30,000  worth  of  new  and  valuable  engravings 
during  the  year.  Subscribers  for  a  year  are  entered  as  soon  as  re¬ 
ceived  now ,  and  get  the  papers  to  the  dose  of  1872. 

gjp”  Valuable  Premiums  (ire  offered  orqypage  469  to  those 
who  send  in  clubs  of  subscribers. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


[December. 


IT  WILL  PAT  to  supply  yourself,  your 
sons,  anil  your  workmen  with  good  papers  and  books.  $5 
to  $20,  or  more,  expended  in  this  way,  will  come  back 
every  year.  Your  sons  will  be  kept  from  idleness  and  mis¬ 
chievous  company  ;  they  will  understand  and  respect 
their  work  more ;  they  will  gain  new  ideas  and  learn  to 
think  and  reason  better  ;  they  will  learn  to  make  their 
beads  help  their  hands;  they  will  labor  more  intelligently 
and  be  happier  because  their  minds  will  be  developed, 
and  they  will  have  something  to  think  about  while  at 
work.  Better  sell  an  acre  of  land  than  not  to  have  these 
mind-cultivators.  Any  intelligent  man  will  make  more 
Off  from  9  acres  than  the  unintelligent  one  will  from  10 
acres.  Think  of  this  in  planning  and  providing  for  your 
sons  iu  the  future.  Store  llieir  growing  minds  with  use¬ 
ful  ideas,  or  the  devil  will  fill  the  vacancies  with  very  un¬ 
desirable  tenants  (ideas).  (The  premium  list  on  page  40!) 
will  afford  to  many  an  opportunity  to  get  some  books  free 
<  f  expense  ;  and  plenty  of  good  books,  to  be  delivered  by 
mail  or  otherwise,  will  be  found  in  the  advertising  pages.) 

I’lease  §f#eak  of  osar  Gcrmnn  Edi¬ 
tion.— This  has  all  the  principal  articles  and  engravings 
of  the  English  edition,  besides  a  Special  German  Depart¬ 
ment,  by  lion.  Frederick  Munch,  a  practical  cultivator  in 
Missouri.  This  paper  is  useful  to  the  great  number  of 
German-speaking  cultivators  of  the  country,  and  espe¬ 
cially  so  to  the  scores  of  thousands  of  new-comers  from 
Faderland.  Terms  the  same  as  for  the  English  edition. 
Clubs  may  consist  of  either  edition,  or  partly  of  both. 

SIj'SIMIT  MEMB8BJCJS.— A  long  chap¬ 
ter  of  humbug  exposures,  in  type,  is  unfortunately  crowd¬ 
ed  over  to  our  next  paper,  by  the  Index,  which  takes  off' 
four  pages  of  space  this  month.  Among  the  schemes 
and  names  in  the  article,  are  :  Bank  of  England  Notes  ; 
Sawdust  and  “Queer;”  B.  F.  Grayson;  Robert  M. 
Jameson  ;  Wm.  and  .Tno.  Wood ;  Wm.  Potter;  Hudson 
Wood  &  Co. ;  Dr.  Lorand ;  Dr.  J.  Hermans ;  G.  M. 
Washburn ;  B.  H.  Longstrect ;  Spanish  Policy ;  G.  W. 
Jackson;  Wm.  T.  Neal;  Louisville,  Ky.,  Library;  A 
West  Virginia  Sister  of  Charity  Gift  Enterprise ;  Luther 
&  Son ;  a  Minn.  N.  W.  Book  Co. ;  Turkish  Lozenges  (dan¬ 
gerous);  Consumption  Cure,  by  returned  missionaries  and 
other  ministers  ;  and  all  advertised  cures ;  professed  Can¬ 
cer  Cures ;  University  Medicines ;  R.  II.  Foster ;  Sarah 
B.  Lambert ;  Books  of  Recipes ;  Prophylactical  Star ; 
Good  Samaritan ;  Newspapers  advertising  Quack  Medi¬ 
cines,  Patent.  Medicines,  Swindlers,  etc.,  etc.  We  shall 
continue  a  faithful  showing  up  of  the  various  swindlers 
so  long  as  they  continue  operations.  This  department 
of  the  paper  will  alone  save  to  individuals,  and  the 
people  at  large,  ten  times  its  entire  cost  to  the  country. 

Crops  siEiel  IPa-Tces. — Now  that  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  crops  all  over  the  world  arc  in,  it  is  found 
that  the  anticipated  large  yield  will  not  be  realized,  and 
yet  there  will  be  abundance  to  supply  all  wants.  With 
the  present  facilities  for  procuring  rapid  information,  the 
effects  of  good  or  bad  yields  of  crops  are  immediately 
discounted,  and  markets  arc  influenced  accordingly. 
Whether  the  prices  of  grain  will  maintain  themselves 
throughout  the  season,  depends  greatly  on  circumstances 
quite  foreign  to  the  amount  to  be  marketed.  The  state 
of  the  money  market  will  probably  influence  them  more 
than  anything  else.  Farmers,  therefore,  who  hold  on  to 
their  crops  will  do  so  as  speculators,  and  will  have  to 
take  the  risk  of  profits  or  losses  as  such. 

Forest  Trees  :  A  New  Work, — 

■■  Forest  Trees  for  Shelter,  Ornament,  and  Profit,”  is  the 
title  of  a  recent  work  by  Arthur  Bryant,  Sr.  Mr.  Bryant 
has  long  been  known  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  horti¬ 
culturists  of  the  West,  and  is  at  present  the  President  of 
tie  Illinois  Horticultural  Society,  and  anything  from  his 
pen  is  sure  to  be  founded  upon  intelligent  experience. 
Mr.  Bryant  has  long  made  the  propagation  and  cultivation 
of  forest  trees  a  specialty,  and  we  know  of  no  one  better 
qualified  to  give  instructions  to  others.  The  advance 
sheets  of  the  work  show  that  the  author  has  taken  a  large 
view  of  the  subject,  as  ho  discusses  not  only  the  methods 
of  raising  trees,  but  their  meteorological  and  economical 
relations;  The  illustrations  are  well  done,  and  the  work 
presents  a  pleasing  mechanical  appearance.  Sent,  from 
this  office  by  mail  for  $1.50. 

AMCsiI&ta — Alidtolsa-o — In  the  item  “  Plants 
Named,”  on  page  400,  last  mouth,  the  types  made  us  say 
that  Aucuba  Japonica  is  a  charming  climber.  Wc  of 
course  intended  to  write  Akcbia  Japenica. 

One  ol*  Many. — Wc  very  frequently  receive 
letters  like  the  following,  in  regard  to  the  esteem  in 
which  the  Agriculturist  is  held.  Tmis  comes  from  Ohio: 
‘Have  been  a  subscriber  for  several  years;  should  not 
like  to  do  without  it,  although  I  am  not  a  farmor,  having 


only  one  acre  of  ground  in  town  or  city  of  A - -.  I  have 

about  200 grape-vines — principally  Concord  and  Creveliug,  ■ 
with  some  twelve  or  more  other  varieties.  I  also  grow 
several  varieties  of  raspberries  and  blackberries.  Am  a 
carpenter  by  trade,  but  do  not  work  at  it  at  present,  as  I 
have  been  in  the  mail  service  for  two  years  and  a  half,  as 
route  agent.” 

If  tlae  Hogs  ltOl  tlae  SSlsteep,  the  only 
remedy  is  to  kill  the  dogs.  If  the  owners  of  the  dogs 
can  prove  damages,  pay  them.  But  at  any  rate  kill  any 
dog  that  is  discovered  prowling  about  the  promises.  Or 
if  he  is  a  respectable  dog  that  is  worth  training,  put  a 
charge  of  peas  in  a  shot-gun,  and  when  the  dog  is  about 
50  yards  distant,  let  him  have  a  taste  of  them.  He  will 
not  like  it;  and  one  or  two  doses  will  convince  him  that 
home  is  the  pleasantest  place  for  a  well-behaved  dog  to 
Bpend  his  evenings.  He  will  also  be  likely  to  tell  his 
friends  that  there  is  something  about  a  sheep-farm  that 
renders  it  an  unhealthy  place  for  dogs  to  visit. 

Spoiling’  Spring  Grain. — “J.  A.  C.,” 
of  Wisconsin,  asks  “if  it  is  a  good  plan  to  roll  spring 
wheat,  barley,  and  oats  after  they  have  come  up,  and  if  so, 
how  high  should  the  grain  be,  and  should  the  roller  be 

heavy  or  light?” - We  usually  roll  enr  barley  with  an 

ordinary  two-horse  roller,  a  few  days  after  it  comes  up. 
It  can  be  rolled  with  safety  until  it  is  three  or  four  inches 
high.  We  roll  not  so  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  crop,  as 
to  have  the  land  smooth  for  the  convenience  of  harvest¬ 
ing.  We  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  the  readers  of  the 
Agriculturist  on  the  subject.  We  apprehend  that  much 
depends  on  the  character  of  the  soil.  The  rolling  some¬ 
times,  in  our  experience,  caused  the  land  to  bake  worse, 
apparently,  than  if  it  had  been  left  unrolled.  Still,  on 
the  whole,  we  think  the  practice  beneficial. 

Sows  tlaa-t  liavc  ILost  Slaeiv  Appe¬ 
tite.—  A  correspondent  in  Minnesota  has  some  sows 
that  “  will  not  cat  corn,  rough  or  boiled,  corn- meal,  or 
barley-meal,  or  oat-meal,  made  into  slops.  They  will 
drink  milk,  but  that  is  not  to  be  had.”  Try  them  with 
scalded  bran  or  fine  middlings,  mixed  with  sufficient 
water  to  look  like  milk.  Let  them  have  all  the  bran  they 
will  eat  or  drink,  and  give  no  corn  or  other  grain.  If 
not  diseased,  they  will  recover  their  appetite  on  this  diet. 
Let  them  have  clean,  dry,  warm  but  well-ventilated  pens, 
and  plenty  of  opportunity  for  exercise  out  of  doors.  Give 
them  all  the  salt,  ashes,  and  charcoal  they  like  to  cat,  and 
if  possible  let  them  root  in  the  fresh  earth.  A  few  roots 
or  potatoes  might  help  them. 

Mow  to  Get  IB1U5  of  slae  Woolly 

Taste  IHutton.— Mr.  Collins,  of  Michigan,  writes 
that  he  has  a  way  of  dressing  mutton  which  -makes  it 
sweet  and  palatable,  and  entirely  destitute  of  woolly 
taste.  “As  soon  as  possible  after  the  sheep  is  dead, 
skin  the  legs  and  hang  up.  Then  make  an  opening  in 
front,  as  high  up  as  possible,  and  turn  in  with  a  cup  or 
dipper  as  much  cold  water  as  the  carcass  will  hold— 
usually  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  pailfuls.  Then  go  on 
and  skin  and  dress  as  usual.”  We  do  not  see  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  the  plan,  but  it  is  simple  and  easy,  and  is 
worth  trying.  The  method  we  try  to  adopt  is,  to  make 
the  sheep  quite  fat  before  killing.  We  have  never 
known  it  fail.  There  are  sheep  which  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  fatten.  On  such  wc  would  try  the  water-cure. 

Msanaltrcsl  of  E®«rl£ 

from  I  or  8  Kuslsels  of  Corn. — “I.  II.  S.,” 
East  New  York,  is  feeding  seven  pigs  with  one  and  a 
half  bushels  of  cars  of  corn  per  day,  but  can  not  make 
pork  at  the  above  rate.  How  can  ho  mend  his  practice  ? 
By  shelling  and  grinding  his  corn,  and  either  soaking  it 
in  boiling  water  or  cooking  it  and  feeding  the  mush  cold, 
there  will  be  a  large  saving.  Feeding  corn  in  the  ear  is 
expensive. 

Tiai;  ISest  Time  to  BBssail  ILiaae. — 

“  S.  O.,"  Middletown,  Ct.,  asks  when  to  haul  and  spread 
lime.  There  is  no  better  time  than  the  present.  Unload 
it  from  the  wagon  into  0iall  heaps  ;  a  bushel  every  two 
rods  each  way,  would  make  forty  bushels  per  acre.  It 
will  soon  slake  by  exposure  to  the  weather.  Spread  as 
soon  as  it  becomes  fine. 

ana  Mog's.. — E.  P.  McClure,  Grant 
Co.,  Ind.,  asks  how  this  disease  operates  and  the  remedy. 
Wo  are  not  acquainted  with  any  complaint  thus  named, 
but  suppose  it  is  what  is  known  as  “  cold,”  which  affects 
the  head  and  snout.  Harris,  in  his  work  on  “  The  Pig,” 
recommends  a  table-spoonful  of  Glauber  salts  with  a 
little  ginger,  and  a  dry,  comfortable  bed. 

AioIetN. — R.  L.  Scbrock,  Laclede,  Mo.,  has 
had  two  pots  of  Yiolcts  for  IS  months,  and  they  do  not 
bloom.  The  plants  arc  too  old.  They  should  have  been 


turned  out  last  spring  and  now  offsets  taken  this  fall  for 
winter  blooming. 

S*ea£.— “F.  IV.  cle  li.,”  Rockingham  Co.,  N. 
II.,  sends  a  specimen  of  peat,  dug  out  of  a  salt  marsh, 
where  it  lies  beneath  two  feet  of  clay,  and  wants  to 
know  if  it  is  valuable  as  manure.  It  contains  much  un¬ 
decomposed  vegetable  matter,  and  would  need  to  be  dug 
in  the  fall  and  suffered  to  freeze  during  the  winter,  when 
it  would  make  a  valuable  addition  to  the  manure  pile.  It 
would  also  make  a  good  fuel,  if  properly  prepared.  It 
approaches  more  nearly  to  the  character  of  the  Irish  peat, 
which  is  extensively  used  in  Ireland  for  fuel,  than  any 
other  we  have  met  with. 

A  Good  Fig. — G.  W.  Fourge,  Fulton  Co., 
New  York,  sends  the  following  account  of  a  pig  he  lately 
dressed,  viz.  :  a  pig,  six  months  and  twenty-six  days  old, 
and  dressed  341 5^  pounds.  He  asks  who  will  beat  it. 

What  is  flie  IScst  Stock  for  an  Or. 
dinary  Farmer  to  Keep  ?— This  depends  on  the 
purpose  for  which  the  stock  is  kept.  If  a  milk  or  cheese 
dairy,  Ayrshire  blood  should  be  infused  into  the  best 
native  stock  that  can  be  picked  up.  If  butter  is  wanted, 
the  Jersey  stock  would  bo  preferable.  If  beef  as  well  as 
butter  is  desired,  and  the  pastures  are  light,  Devons 
should  be  chosen.  If  the  pasture  is  rich  and  feed  abun¬ 
dant,  Hereford  or  Durham  grades  would  be  the  best. 
Whatever  stock  is  chosen,  should  be  introduced  by  means 
of  a  thorough-bred  young  bull ;  the  use  of  which  on  fair 
native  stock  would  soon  result  in  a  great  improvement. 

Blow  AtmEiig'  Figs  were  liaised.— 

John  G.  Caulkins,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  had  three  little  pigs 
left,  when  four  weeks  old,  to  root  for  themselves.  They 
were  fed  milk  five  times  a  day,  and  soon  some  wheal  bran 
was  added ;  after  three  months  were  fed  new  shelled 
corn,  soaked  in  milk,  four  times  a  day.  Killed  at  four 
months,  they  weighed  91,  89,  92  pounds.  How  could  they 
have  been  made  into  more  pork  in  the  same  time  ?  As 
this  is  the  seasen  for  pork  stories,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  from  some  of  our  readers  an  answer  to  this  question. 
We  do  not  doubt  but  many  will  improve  on  these  weights. 
Wc  have  done  it  ourselves,  by  feeding  corn-meal  and 
milk,  also  boiled  mush,  cold. 

Osage  ©range. — E.  F.  Johnson,  Niagara 
Co.,  N.  Y. — You  are  rather  far  north  for  the  Osage  Orange 
to  be  a  sure  thing.  One-year-old  plants  are  set  in  the 
spring.  Unless  you  have  some  local  knowledge  of  the 
success  of  the  Osage,  you  had  better  use  Honey  Locust. 

Cedars. — “  T.  B.  P.,”  St.  Lawrence,  N.  C. — 
The  best  time  to  set  cedars  is  just  as  they  are  starting 
into  growth.  If  the  roots  once  get  dry  they  will  not  suc¬ 
ceed  at  any  time.  If  you  have  to  carry  the  plants  any 
great  distance,  the  roots  must  be  surrounded  by  damp 
moss,  or  some  other  means  taken  to  keep  them  moist. 

Ihe-nMe  GcraMiBams. — “R.  L.  S.”  Wil¬ 
liam  Pfitzer,  scarlet,  and  Madame  Lemoinc,  pink,  are 
good  sorts. 

TTo  1*1815  Stnsnps. — Geo.  E.  Lee,  Hulton, 
sends  a  plan  to  pull  up  small  stumps.  He  takes  a  young 
■white-oak  or  hickory  tree,  30  or  -10  feet  long,  and  thick 
enough  not  to  spring  much,  fastens  a  short  chain  with  a 
hook  to  the  end  of  it,  takes  a  turn  round  the  stump  to  be 
extracted  (the  hook  is  attached  to  a  root,  to  get  a  good 
hold),  and  by  means  of  a  team  hitched  to  the  other  end, 
the  stump  is  twisted  out  of  the  ground. 

EErielcs  and  S.eatlaer.— “  N.  W.,”  Wies 
Bluff,  Texas,  wishes  to  engage  in  brick-making  and  tan¬ 
ning  leather,  with  a  capital  of  $3,000,  and  wants  all  the 
information  about  the  best  modes  and  best  machines  for 
these  businesses.  Unfortunately  our  space  is  too  limited, 
or  wc  would  gladly  accede  to  N.  W.’s  request.  We  will 
say,  however,  that  $3,000  may  start  a  brick-yard,  but 
would  go  a  very  short  way  towards  establishing  a  tannery. 
It  would  bo  a  small  tannery  that  would  not  have  over 
that  amount  constantly  invested  in  bark  alone, 

Grease  firona  !B«mes. — “  P.  S.”  asks  if 
the  grease  which  rises  on  the  surface  of  the  acid  in 
which  bones  are  dissolving,  is  useful  as  a  manure,  or  as  a 
soap  grease.  It  is  of  more  value  to  make  soft-soap. 

NoaBBiffoea*  of  Feet  Isa  sasa  Acre. — Clias. 

Sims,  St.  Louis  Co.,  Mo.,  ask  the  number  of  square  feet, 
iu  an  acre,  and  parts  of  an  acre.  One  acre  contains  43,600 
square  feet,  half  an  acre  21,7S0  feet,  a  quarter  of  an  acre 
10,890  feet.  A  square  of  20S-Q  feet  makes  an  acre.  208?,f 
feet  in  length,  and  104  feet  4  inches  iu  width,  is  half  an 
acre,  and  a  square  of  104  feet  4  inches  is  equal  to  a 
quarter  of  an.  acre.  A  city  lot  100  feet  long  by  25  feet 
wide  is  less  than  a  sixteenth  part  of  an  aero. 
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Tiie  Northern  ff’acific  Railroad 

is  a  national  enterprise,  and  as  such  is  interesting  to 
every  citizen  of  our  country.  As  we  have  before  re¬ 
marked,  it  will  open  to  settlement  a  rich  agricultural  re¬ 
gion  capable  of  supporting  and  employing  the  entire 
people  of  three  or  four  of  the  smaller  nations  of  Europe. 
We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  route  is  proving  more 
favorable  even  titan  was  anticipated  by  the  projectors. 
The  bonds  of  the  road,  paying  7-30  interest  (2  cents  a  day 
on  each  $100),  are  convenient,  pay  a  good  interest,  and 
are  a  desirable  investment.  They  are  in  the  good  hands 
of  Messrs.  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.,  whose  announcement  is 
given  on  the  cover  page. 

Plowing-  Sod-Land  lbs*  Corn. — 

“  W.  E.  H.,”  of  Clay  Co.,  Mo.,  has  a  ten-acre  clover-field, 
that  has  been  down  five  years,  and  during  this  time  has 
received  several  liberal  dressings  of  stable  manure.  He 
intends  breaking  it  up  for  corn,  and  asks  our  opinion  as 
to  whether  it  would  be  best  to  plow  it  in  the  fall  and 
again  in  the  spring,  or  not  to  break  it  up  till  spring  ?  The 
soil  is  deep,  dark  upland.  Much  would  depend  on  cir¬ 
cumstances,  but  in  our  own  case,  unless  the  sod  was  very 
tough  and  we  could  break  it  up  very  early  in  the  fall,  so 
that  it  would  rot  before  winter  set  in,  we  should  prefer 
not  to  break  it  till  just  before  planting  in  the  spring. 
“  Should  it  be  broken  deep  or  shallow  ?  We  can  not  tell. 
As  it  has  received  such  liberal  top-dressings  of  manure, 
shallow  plowing,  say  sis  or  seven  inches,  would  probably 
give  the  best  corn  the  first  year. 

(Sood  Returns  from  si  Small  Flock 

of  Sheep. — W.  H.  Rathbonc,  of  Ct.,  writes :  “  We 
have  only  15  sheep,  about  half  of  which  are  grade  Cots- 
wold,  tlie  remainder  grade  South  Downs;  only  twelve  of 
the  ewes  brought  lambs,  remaining  three  were  yearlings. 
The  twelve  ewes  brought  17  lambs,  which  were  all  sold 
by  the  middle  of  July  at  10c.  per  lb. :  total  weight  1,247! i 
fl>s.,  a  fraction  over  73  lbs.  each.  One  of  the  sheep  was 
killed  by  dogs,  before  shearing.  From  14  sheared  we  had 
5 a!4  lbs.  wool,  sold  at  55c.  per  lb.,  $30.52.  Total  from  15 
sheep,  $155.27,  or  $10.35  from  each  sheep.  The  lambs  all 
came  in  March,  with  the  exception  of  two,  which  came 
the  last  week  in  February.  The  sheep  are  all  good  mut¬ 
ton.  So  you  see  that  the  capital  is  not  impaired,  as  the 
sheep  are  all  young.” 

Fanning  on  tlie  West  Coast  of 

Mexico. — “Constant  Header.”  Our  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  agriculture  of  tlie  western  coast  of  Mexico 
is  confined  to  the  northern  portion,  Sonora  and  Sinoloa. 
There  cultivation  without  irrigation  is  impossible  ;  with 
it  all  the  cereals  yield  good  crops,  and  sugar-cane  and 
many  of  the  tropical  fruits  may  be  grown.  You  could 
probably  get  statistics  of  the  several  States  from  the 
Mexican  Minister. 

Cui-issg-  Cats. — “C.  W.,”  Alleghany,  Pa., 
asks  how  to  cure  a  cat  that  nearly  chokes  with  worms. 
We  never  knew  of  a  case  of  this  kind,  andean  not  advise 
from  experience.  If  the  cat  was  ours,  we  should  experi¬ 
ment  a  little.  Take  a  piece  of  stout  cord  and  a  “  sizable  ” 
stone.  Tie  one  end  of  the  cord  securely  to  the  stone,  and 
the  other  end  around  the  cat’s  neck.  Then  throw  the 
stone  into  the  Alleghany  Kiver. 

Transplanting-  Blielkoa-y  Trees. — 

J.  Williamson,  Adams  Co.,  Iowa.  Hickory  trees  have  such 
strong  tap-roots  and  so  few  fibrous  ones,  that  it  is  very 
difficult,  to  transplant  them.  The  chances  of  success  would 
be  greater,  if  you  were  to  dig  down  and  cut  off  the  tap¬ 
root  with  a  sharp  spade,  and  let  the  trees  remain  another 
year  before  attempting  their  removal. 

Rolling-  I„an«l  for  Corn  sisisl  B*«ta- 
loes. — “E.  W.,”  of  Kansas,  wishes  to  know  “if there 
would  be  any  benefit  in  rolling  potato  or  corn  ground, 
either  before  or  after  planting,  provided  it  was  free  from 
lumps.”  Many  farmers  think  the  roller,  by  pressing  the 
particles  of  surface  soil  more  closely  together,  checks 
evaporation  and  keeps  the  soil  moist.  Where  the  ground 
is  lumpy  this  is  undoubtedly  the  case,  but  where  it  is 
entirely  free  from  lumps,  we  think,  as  a  rule,  there  is 
little  to  be  gained  by  rolling.  A  thorough  harrowing 
will  consolidate  such  soil  deeper  and  better  than  a  roller. 

WSaen  to  Apply  Allies,  Time,  and 

Guano. — “I.  I.,”  Pontiac,  Mich.,  asks  when  to  spread 
ashes,  lime,  and  guano.  Lime  and  ashes  maybe  spread 
in  the  fall,  but  guano  is  best  spread  early  in  the  spring. 

M®W  Mwtcla  Oil-Meal  ?— Jas.  Smith, 
Woodsville,  O.,  wants  to  know  how  much  oil-meal  may 
be  fed  to  fattening  beeves,  without  waste.  It  is  best  to 
commence  gradually,  as  this  feed  is  often  too  laxative  at 
first.  One  quart  at  a  feed,  mixed  with  wheat-shorts,  with 
a  handful  of  salt,  would  be  a  good  way  of  commencing ; 


and  the  quantity  may  be  increased  gradually  to  four 
quarts,  But  coarse  feed,  as  straw,  with  plenty  of  hay, 
should  be  fed  in  abundance,  even  if  roots  arc  supplied. 
Cattle  fed  on  oil-cake  meal  should  be  well  littered. 

"What  Agricultural  IBoolcs  to  B£ea«l. 

— A  young  farmer  in  Wisconsin  says  ho  intends  to  de¬ 
vote  his  evenings  this  winter  to  reading  agricultural 
books,  and  asks  what  he  shall  select.  The  best  works 
on  agricultural  chemistry  are  Professor  S.  W.  Johnson’s 
now  Crops  Grow,  and  How  Crops  Feed.  They  are  per¬ 
haps  too  scientific  for  ordinary  readers,  but  for  the  student 
there  is  nothing  equal  to  them.  Bonssinganlt’s  Rural 
Economy,  though  somewhat  out  of  date,  is  a  work  that 
every  one  interested  in  the  application  of  chemistry  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the  management  of  farm 
stock  should  read  and  study  carefully.  Allen’s  New 
American  Farm  Book  is  the  best  work  on  general  farm¬ 
ing,  while  Harris  on  the  Pig  is  well  worth  reading,  even 
by  those  not  specially  interested’  in  the  snbject.  It  dis¬ 
cusses  principles  of  great  importance  to  every  one  engaged 
in  raising  farm  stock.  There  are  many  other  valnable 
agricultural  books,  but  these  will  do  to  commence  on. 

Proportion  of  Lime  to  Sail*!  in 

Mortar. — “I.  D.  S.,”  Sacramento,  Cal.,  asks  in  what 
proportion  lime  and  sand  should  be  mixed  for  building- 
mortar.  The  proper  proportions  are  3!4  parts  sand  to  1 
lime.  This  depends  somewhat  on  the  “  fatness  ”  or 
quality  of  the  lime,  and  unless  the  lime  is  rich,  3  parts  of 
sand  in  measure  would  be  sufficient.  In  mixing  up  a 
cubic  yard  of  sand  with  9  bushels  of  lime  a  cubic  yard  of 
mortar  only  will  be  the  resmt,  the  mortar  being  less 
bulky  than  the  materials  separately.  One  third  the  bulk 
of  water  is  sufficient,  and  too  much  is  injurious. 

Artesian  "Wells.— -H.  B.  Gay,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  asks  the  cost  of  sinking  an  artesian  well  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  We  do  not  know  that  there  6liould  be  any  greater 
cost  in  sinking  these  wells  in  that  State  than  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin  or  elsewhere.  Near  Fond  drt  Lac,  in  Wis.,  there  are 
a  great  number  of  them,  and  the  cost  of  sinking  through 
ordinary  limestone  rock  is,  for  depths  less  than  100  feet, 
about  one  dollar  per  foot.  Where  the  rock  is  shelly  and 
“  caves,”  or  where  tubing  is  necessary,  the  cost  is  much 
greater.  We  have  known  of  oil-wells  that  cost  from 
4  to  10  dollars  per  foot.  So  much  depends  on  circum¬ 
stances,  that  no  estimate  can  be  made  with  certainty. 

S|»i-ain  of  tlie  Back  Sinews. — “A.  G. 

B.,”  Barry  Co.,  Mich.,  has  a  colt  that  is  not  right  in  his 
hind  foot,  nc  has  difficulty  in  raising  it  and  acts  as 
though  he  had  a  springhalt.  Without  knowing  more 
about  it,  we  should  say  the  colt  has  a  sprain.  This  may 
bo  proved  by  passing  the  fingers  with  pressure  down  the 
sinew,  and  where  the  pressure  causes  the  colt  to  flinch, 
will  be  the  seat  of  the  sprain.  Absolute  rest,  with  a 
bandage  round  the  part,  kept  wet  with  cold  water,  will 
be  the  best  treatment ;  patience  will  also  be  required. 

Bffow  muck  LhikI  Is  Necessary  to 
Etcey  a  Cow? — Wm.  Johnson,  Allentown,  Pa., 
wishes  to  keep  a  cow  on  half  an  acre  of  ground ;  can  he  do 

it  ? - Yes,  if  the  ground  is  sufficiently  rich  and  properly 

managed.  Half  the  ground  should  be  in  clover,  which 
will  be  ready  to  cut  in  June  and  will  last  three  months; 
one  fourth  should  be  put  in  corn  for  fodder,  in  drills  two 
feet  apart,  planted  quite  thickly  in  the  row  (12  grains  to 
a  foot),  and  well  hoed  and  weeded ;  this  may  be  used  oc¬ 
casionally  to  help  out  the  clover,  if  necessary.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  ground  should  be  put  in  turnips,  or  sugar- 
beets,  or  partly  both,  and  may  yield  200  bushels,  which, 
with  the  stalks  left  over,  will  feed  the  cow  through  the 
winter  and  until  the  clover  is  ready  again.  Remember,  the 
tops  of  the  beets  and  turnips  will  last  quite  a  time,  if  used 
economically.  Keep  them  in  a  cellar  in  a  heap,  well 
pressed  down  and  covered  with  boards. 


Bee  Notes  for  December.— By  M.  Quinby. 


Let  the  bees  have  a  chance  to  fly  out  some  of  the  latest 
warm  days,  and  then  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  cold  they 
may  be  housed.  It  is  well  understood  that  strong  stocks 
should  be  selected  for  wintering.  They  should  be  in  a 
perfectly  dark  room,  and  the  temperature  kept  at  all 
times  above  the  freezing  point.  It  takes  about  fifty 
stocks  to  generate  sufficient  heat  to  make  it  warm  enough, 
in  a  room  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  square.  Like  other  ani¬ 
mals  they  consume  less  food  when  kept  comfortably 
warm,  than  when  exposed  to  inclement  weather.  There 
is  an  advantage  in  housing  bees  in  large  numbers,  as  it 
takes  less  honey  to  keep  up  the  proper  warmth,  smaller 
colonies  being  warmed  by  their  proximity  to  large  ones. 
To  get  rid  of  moisture,  box  hives  may  and  should  be 
turned  bottom  up.  In  movable  combs  the  honey-board 
may  be  raised  a  little  for  the  same  purpose.  Smaller 


numbers  may  be  kept  in  a  dry  cellar.  Very  strong  stocks 
will. winter  on  the  stand  out  doors,  but  much  better  in 
straw  than  in  wood.  Straw  hives  may  be  entirely  closed-, 
except  a  small  opening  at  bottom,  as  the  moisture  will 
pass  out,  while  the  warmth  is  retained.  Wooden  hives 
will  need  opening  at  top  to  let  out  moisture,  and  how¬ 
ever  well  protected  by  straw,  heat  will  pass  from  these 
openings. 

These  remarks,  of  course,  do  not  refer  to  some  modem 
hives,  in  which  the  space  allotted  for  boxes  in  summer 
is  used  in  winter  for  straw  or  some  other  such  material 
to  keep  the  bees  warm  ;  such  I  think  the  intelligent  bee¬ 
keeper  will  adopt  as  soon  as  he  comprehends  his  trap  in¬ 
terests.  In  any  case  there  should  he  proper  ventilation 
and  mice  be  excluded.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  study 
bees  and  their  culture.  Much  that  is  deeply  interesting 
may  be  found  in  their  habits  and  physiology. 


Ogden  Farm  Papers.— No.  23. 

The  other  day  I  had  an  auction.  A  neighbor 
had  been  selling  off  his  stock,  and  I  arranged 
to  bring  over  the  auctioneer,  and  such  of  his 
sparse  company  as  would  come,  to  try  their 
bauds  on  a  few  native  and  grade  cows  that  I  am 
obliged  to  get  rid  of  in  order  to  make  room  for 
my  thorough-breds.  I  put  up  the  choice  of  a 
half-dozen  three-year-old  natives.  Tlie  one  se¬ 
lected  was  a  very  good  Devon-like  animal  that 
bad  cost  me,  a  year  ago,  $39.  She  had  come  in 
in  July,  was  again  in  calf,  and  was  then  giving 
about  nine  quarts.  She  commenced  at  §10,  and 
struggled  her  way  slowly  up  to  $32.50,  at  which 
price  she  was  sold.  I  adjourned  the  auction, 
having  bought  as  much  “  food  for  reflection  ” 
as  I  could  afford  at  the  price. 

My  first  reflection  was  that  if  I  had  depended 
on  “  the  good  old  kind  ” — or  native  cattle — in 
my  operations,  I  should  have  found  myself, 
now,  in  a  position  to  have  an  auction  that  it 
would  not  have  been  in  my  power  to  adjourn. 
That  discretion  would  have  lain  with  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  •ur  community  who,  by  virtue  of  his 
office,  wears  a  stove-pipe  hat  with  a  cockade  on 
it — for  the  sheriff  is  a  “high  ”  sheriff  with  us. 
My  next  reflection  was  that  farmers  are  the 
most  panicky  lot  we  have.  Hay  is  worth  about 
twenty  per  cent  more  than  it  tvas  a  year  ago, 
and  someone  lias  said  that  the  crop  is  short  at 
tlie  East,  and  that  the  price  is  going  up.  So, 
with  liay  enough  in  their  stacks  to  winter  more 
stock  than  they  have,  Eastern  farmers  want  to 
sell  out  everything  they  have  that  can  eat  hay, 
and  to  sell  them  at  any  price.  With  butcher’s 
meat  retailing  at  twenty-live  cents  a  pound,  we 
are  all  rushing  to  sell  out  for  the  value  of  hide 
and  tallow — -just  as  Ohio  shepherds  sold  their 
sheep  a  few  years  ago  for  the  price  of  their 
pelts.  I  don’t  profess  to  be  better  than  the 
rest,  especially  as  I  still  have  to  buy  liay,  and 
my  “natives”  must  be  thrown  into  tlie  pool  at 
the  best  price  I  can  get  for  them.  I  also  reflected 
that  such  sacrifices  had  better  be  left,  as  much 
as  possible,  to  people  who  do  not  take  the 
American  Agriculturist ,  and  that  I  should  ad¬ 
vise  all  readers  of  these  papers  to  buy  thor¬ 
ough-bred  stock  that  can  be  sold  in  the  face  of 
such  a  market,  as  I  sold  Thrift  tlie  other  day,  for 
a  dozen  times  the  price  of  my  Devonish  heifer. 
This  reflection  was  an  extremely  short-lived 
one.  The  only  reason  why  thorough-bred  stock 
is  salable  at  high  prices  is  because  it  is  scarce; 
and  if  every  one  had  it,  it  would  cease  to  bo 
scarce,  and  would  be  sold  for  a  song  whenever 
such  a  scare  as  the  present  one  occurred. 

So  the  more  I  reflected  the  more  I  became 
convinced  that  I  was  dealing  with  problems 
that  were  beyond  my  reach,  and  that  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  must  work  out  its  re¬ 
sults  in  its  own  harsh  way,  until  we  know  more 
about  it  than  we  now  do.  It  must,  however, 
be  safe  to  say  that  the  “  ups  and  downs  ”  in 
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farming  arc  absurd,  and  ought  to  be  avoided  by 
a  simple  exercise  of  common  sense  on  the  part 
of  farmers  themselves.  If  we  will  make  a 
resolution  not  to  change  the  system  of  our 
business  with  each  change  of  the  market  (and, 
having  made  it,  will  stick  to  it),  we  may  be  sure 
of  a  good  average  result.  Those  who  are  con¬ 
stantly  changing  lose  in  a  panic  more  than  they 
make  in  a  rise.  It  is  the  steady  goers  that  win 
in  the  end.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  you 
can’t  afford  to  winter  cattle  that  you  could  only 
sell  in  the  fall  for  half  their  value.  Unless  you 
are  obliged  to  sell,  you  need  pay  no  attention  to 
the  price,  but  quietly  wait  until  they  will  sell 
for  their  real  value.  Cattle  will  not  go  out  of 
fashion  in  our  day,  nor  will  they  ever,  for  many 
months,  together,  sell  for  less  than  they  have 
cost  to  raise:  so,  when  they  get  down  to  low- 
water  mark,  as  they  now  are,  it  is  the  wisest 
plan  to  take  good  care  of  them  and  have  them 
in  condition  to  sell  when  the  reaction  comes 
and  they  will  fetch  more  than  they  are  worth. 

The  spasms  that  attend  the  business  of  cattle- 
growing  are  still  more  marked  in  the  case  of 
swine.  These  are  slaughtered  so  unmercifully, 
and  their  breeding  is  so  much  suspended  when 
they  get* below  a  certain  price,  that  they  are 
quite  sure,  within  a  year  or  two,  to  rise  far 
beyond  their  real  value;  then  the  extraordinary 
price  stimulates  an  excessive  over-production, 
and  this  in  its  turn  brings  on  a  depression.  Of 
course,  we  can  not  do  much  to  counteract  this 
tendency,  but  if  we  are  shrewd  we  can  do 
something  toward  profiting  by  the  rise,  without 
losing  too  much  by  the  fall.  My  plan  would  be 
to  keep  always  on  hand  a  certain  number  of 
breeding  sows,  and  to  keep  them  breeding  as 
steadily  as  possible.  After  each  period  of  high 
prices,  when  jt  began  to  be  eyideqt  that  tJjQ 
Change  was  coming,  I  would  sell  the  pigs  as 
“  roasters”  at  six  weeks  old,  and  sell  them  for 
wliat  they  would  fetch.  If  no  one  wanted  them, 
I  would  kill  them  as  fast  as  the  sow’s 
health  would  allow,  and  in  either  case  would 
let  her  take  the  boar  again  as  soon  as  she 
would.  After  a  few  months  of  such  prices  as 
are  now  prevailing,  when  everybody  is  “  going 
out  of  pork,”  and  when  it  is  selling  for  less  than 
the  cost  of  production,  I  would  commence  to 
save  all  my  litters  and  to  raise  every  thrifty  pig 
I  had,  even  if  I  had  to  buy  feed  for  them.  In 
this  way  I  should  feel  quite  sure  of  meeting  a 
reaction  that  would  enable  me  to  sell  my  whole 
product  at  much  more  than  an  average  price. 
Especially  would  it  be  well  to  have  a  good  stock 
of  young  breeding  sows  for  sale,  as  the  demand 
for  these  is  always  very  active  after  the  price 
gets  well  up  again. 

I  have  been  annoyed  more  than  once,  when 
I  have  spoken  of  the  price  at  which  I  have  sold 
my  butter,  by  the  remark  that  I  received  such 
a  price  only  because  I  happened  to  live  in  New¬ 
port,  where  there  are  rich  and  extravagant 
people  who  do  not  care  what  prices  they  pay, 
but  that  my  experience  is  no  criterion  for  farm¬ 
ers  who  are  not  so  situated.  Now,  in  the  first 
plaee,  the  richest  and  most  extravagaut  men  I 
have  lcn«wn  are  far  from  being  the  most  care¬ 
less  of  the  price  they  pay  for  butter.  Their 
purse-strings  fly  utterly  loose  in  the  matter  of 
wine  and  cigars,  and  all  manner  of  luxuries, 
but  a  difference  of  ten  cents  a  day  in  the  cost  of 
their  butter  is  a  serious  matter  with  them.  The 
fact  is,  our  American  training  has  been  “  thrifty,” 
and  its  effect  still  shows  itself.  We  have  been 
brought  up  to  keep  a  close  watch  of  the  spigot, 
and  even  when,  in  the  days  of  our  prosper¬ 


ity,  we  knock  the  bung  entirely  loose,  force  of 
habit  makes  us  still  holdfast  at  the  smaller  vent. 
Hence  it  is  natural  for  us,  all  our  lives,  to  con¬ 
sider  it  a  sort  of  personal  triumph  to  save  as 
much  on  our  month’s  butter  as  we  spend  on 
our  day’s  cigars. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  by  no  means  a  limited 
class  that  is  willing  to  pay  a  high  price  for  good 
butter.  Indeed,  the  people  to  pay  such  prices  are 
much  more  abundant  than  the  butter  to  supply 
them.  This  is  a  theory  I  have  always  lield,  and  I 
am  glad  to  be  able  to  bring  practical  proof  of  its 
soundness,  by  stating  that  I  have  just  closed  a 
contract  for  my  entire  supply  with  one  of  the 
largest  butter  and  cheese  dealers  in  Boston,  a 
man  who  is  handling  tons  of  “  best”  butter  at 
30c.  to  35c.  per  lb.  He  pays  me,  to  begin  with, 
75c.,  and  promises  an  advance  when  winter  sets 
in.  After  I  had  made  this  engagement  I  was 
offered  85c.  by  another  customer.  My  man  not 
only  pays  me  this  price — he  makes  an  .adver¬ 
tisement  in  the  Boston  papers  of  “Ogden  Farm 
Butter,”  and  behaves  generally  as  though  he  con¬ 
sidered  it  a  good  thing  to  have  got  hold  of  it. 

Now,  why  is  it  that  my  butter  commands  at 
wholesale  more  than  twice  the  retail  price  of 
“best”  butter?  Simply  because  it  is  of  extra- 
good  quality ;  hard,  firm,  high-colored,  well 
flavored,  and  well  worked.  It  is  put  up  in  neatly 
ornamented  half-pound  cakes;  each  of  these  is 
wrapped  in  a  square  of  damp  muslin,  and  they 
are  packed  on  shelves  in  an  ice-box,  so  that  they 
reach  the  market  in  the  most  attractive  form. 
No  pains  are  spared  to  make  everything  as  appe¬ 
tizing  as  possible,  and  the  butter  really  costs  as 
much  as  two  cents  a  pound  more  than  it  would 
if  put  up  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  I  could  not  possibly 
make  such  butter  as  I  do  from  any  other  than 
Jersey  cows,  nor  could  I  be  sure  of  having  it 
always  good  if  I  did  not  set  my  milk  in  deep 
cans,  immersed  iit  Cold  spring  water. 

For  the  majority  of  my  readers  the  foregoing 
account  of  my  butter  business  will  be  only  so 
much  chat  to  be  taken  in  at  one  ear  and  let  out 
at  the  other ;  but  there  are  a  few  who  will  try 
to  take  a  hint  from  it,  and  these  few  do  not  need 
to  have  its  lessons  pointed  out  for  them.  They 
will  see  that  a  Jersey  bull,  a  set  of  deep  milk- 
cans,  and  the  utmost  thoroughness  in  all  the 
little  details  of  making  and  marketing,  will  en¬ 
able  them  to  sell  their  butter  at  twice  their  pres¬ 
ent  prices.  There  need  be  no  fear  of  overstock¬ 
ing  the  market  with  really  “  gilt-edged”  butter. 
It  will  always  be  scarce  and  high.  For  instance: 
Mr.  Sargent,  of  Brookline — at  whose  feet  I  sit  in 
dairy  matters — sells  his  whole  product  toHovey 
(my  customer)  for  $1.15  per  pound,  and  Hovey 
sells  it  for  $1.25.  I  hope,  in  time,  to  equal  him. 


An  Egg  Farm. 


bt  h.  h.  Stoddard  —Eighth  Article. 

Vigor  and  thrift  in  chickens  depend,  in  the 
first  place,  upon  the  quality  of  the  eggs  set. 
Those  obtained  from  breeding  stock  managed  as 
described  in  the  preceding  article,  will  hatch 
strong  and  healthy  chickens;  observing  one 
precaution.  Care  should  be  taken  never  to  set 
eggs  laid  near  the  close  of  the  season,  when  the 
liens  have  been  very  prolific,  for  such  will  pro¬ 
duce  chickens  deficient  in  vigor.  The  produc¬ 
tion  of  eggs  in  great  numbers  is,  in  the  best  lay¬ 
ing  breeds,  abnormal.  The  wild  jungle  fowl, 
in  common  with  all  birds  in  a  state  of  nature, 
lays  no  more  than  she  can  cover,  and  this  is  true 
of  domestic  hens  of  sitting  breeds,  that  steal 
their  nests.  It  is  the  daily  removal  of  the  eggs 


by  the  keeper,  and  the  supply  of  an  abundance 
of  nutritious  food,  that  causes  great  prolificness. 
There  are  some  species  of  wild  birds  that  will 
produce  from  three  to  ten  times  their  usual  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs,  during  a  season  when  their  food  is 
abundant,  if  their  nests  are  continually  robbed. 
But  when  hens  lay  twenty  or  more  per  month, 
for  several  months,  the  eggs  are  impaired.  This 
is  one  reason  why  chickens  hatched  in  summer 
are  sometimes  so  deficient  in  vigor,  compared 
with  those  produced  in  early  spring.  For  the 
sake  of  economy  it  is  important  to  have  as  few 
non-impregnated  eggs  as  possible.  Over  ninety 
percent  will  be  impregnated  if  the  breeding 
cocks  arc  strong  and  sprightly,  and  no  more 
than  ten  hens  are  allowed  in  a  flock.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  keep  two  cocks  for  each  group  of  breed¬ 
ing  liens,  and  shut  them  up,  alternately,  one  day 
at  a  time,  in  a  small  but  comfortable  coop,  entire¬ 
ly  out  of  sight  of  the  hens.  The  eggs  should 
not  be  kept  more  than  a  week  or  a  fortnight  be¬ 
fore  being  set.  Those  laid  the  same  day  should 
be  given  to  one  hen,  so  that  the  whole  brood 
may  hatch  simultaneously,  for  new-laid  eggs 
hatch  several  hours  sooner  than  those  that  have 
been  laid  a  considerable  lime  before  being  set. 

Artificial  hatching  and  rearing  are  not  eco¬ 
nomical.  Even  if  incubators  should  become  so 
perfected  as  to  be  capable  of  hatching  as  great 
a  proportion  of  eggs  as  liens,  there  is  no  way  of 
rearing  the  chickens  artificially,  and  securing 
ventilation,  warmth,  cleanliness,  and  room  for 
exercise,  without  greater  outlay  in  labor  and 
building  materials  than  is  necessary  when  hens 
are  employed.  Young  chickens  can  not  be  kept 
warm  enough,  during  cool  nights,  under  an  arti¬ 
ficial  mother,  by-their  own  heat,  unless  they  are- 
in  a  small  apartment,  kept  so  close  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  very  foul  air.  If  good  ventilation  is  at¬ 
tempted,  there  must  be  artificial  heat  supplied, 
and  this  needs  an  apparatus  very  nicely  regulat¬ 
ed,  or  the  chickens  will  suffer  from  extremes  of 
temperature.  The  cost  of  fixtures  for  heating, 
and  of  fuel,  and  of  separate  inclosures  large 
enough  for  each  brood  to  exercise  in,  would  be; 
great,  and,  what  is  of  more  consequence,  the 
amount  of  attendance  involved  would  make  the 
plan  entirely  impracticable,  except  in  case  of 
high  prices  for  early  chickens  or  blooded  fowls. 

The  nests  of  sitters  should  be  made  at  bottom 
of  damp  earth,  packed  to  a  concave  shape.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  place  them  upon  the  ground* 
or  to  sprinkle  the  eggs  with  water,  if  this  rule 
is  followed.  It  is  proper  that  the  eggs  should 
be  in  some  way  exposed  to  moderate  dampness 
during  incubation,  as  otherwise  too  much  of  the 
water  in  their  composition  evaporates.  An 
elevated  box  furnished  with  nothing  but  dry 
litter  is  not  suitable.  Cover  the  earth  with 
straw,  bruised  until  pliable  and  broken  short. 
Long  straw  is  apt  to  become  entangled  with  the 
feet  of  the  hen,  causing  breakage  of  eggs.  It 
should  not,  however,  be  cut  by  a  machine,  be¬ 
cause  the  sharp  ends  of  the  pieces  will  come  in 
contact  with  the  skin  of  the  hen,  or  that  of  the 
delicate  chickens.  In  very  cold  weather  line 
the  nest  with  feathers.  We  have  successfully 
hatched  eggs  by  preparing  a  nest  thus,  in  a  room 
where  during  part  of  the  time  of  incubation  the 
temperature  was  below  zero.  Set  hens  in  large 
numbers  at  a  time,  having  kept  some  of  them 
upon  artificial  eggs  till  all  are  ready.  Of  course, 
an  entry  must  be  made  in  a  book  of  the  family 
or  strain,  and  other  particulars  of  each  clutch. 

There  are  various  methods  of  managing  fowls 
while  sitting,  of  which  one  of  those  securing  a 
separate  room  for  each  will  answer  for  a  small 
establishment,  but  keepiug  them  with  the  rest 
of  the  flock  in  a  house  such  as  was  described 
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in  the  fifth  article,  takes  the  least  time  of  any, 
when  great  numbers  are  to  be  set,  allowing  an 
attendant  to  exercise  oversight  systematically 
and  punctually.  If  it  is  attempted  to  keep  each 
sitter  in  a  large  separate  room,  much  outlay  is 
necessary,  while  again,  if  small  rooms  are  used, 
the  hens  arc  not  easily  made  to  take  exercise, 
without  which  they  will  not  thrive,  especially 
if  they  sit  a  double  term.  Another  objection  to 
separate  rooms  is,  that  if  feed  is  placed  so  that 
the  hen  can  leave  her  nest  to  eat  at  pleasure, 
rats  are  baited  to  the  spot,  or  if  each  room  is 
made  rat-proof,  it  will  be  too  expensive.  To 
feed  and  water  individual  birds  in  separate 
apartments  takes  much  time,  and  if  several  are 
placed  in  one  room,  they  must  be  looked  to,  or 
two  will  take  to  the  same  nest.  But  if  surveil¬ 
lance  is  attempted,  it  will  be  handier  to  car¬ 
ry  it  out  by  placing  many  in  a  large  room. 


[Note. — By  mistake  alighting-boards  were 
shown  on  only  one  side,  in  the  illustration  of  the 
interior  of  the  house  for  sitters,  but  there  should 
be  three  on  each  side.] 

The  nests  are  guarded  against  the  depreda¬ 
tions  of  rat3  by  the  fine  wire  netting  described 
on  page  332.  The  use  of  the  coarse  nett  ing  that 
alternates  with  the  fine,  is  as  follows:  Half  the 
labor  of  managing  chickens  is  saved,  by  confin¬ 
ing  in  the  same  coop  two  liens  with  their  broods. 
They  will  agree  perfectly,  if  well  acquainted 
beforehand.  We  take  a  hint  from  nature  here ; 
such  wild  birds  as  live  chiefly  on  the  ground, 
sometimes  incubate  and  lead  their  broods  in 
company.  While  sitting,  adjoining  hens  form  a 
particular  acquaintance  through  the  coarse 
meshes  of  the  netting,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  can  not  interfere  with  each  other,  or  roll 
the  eggs  from  one  nest  to  another. 

Without  a  special  system  of  management,  a 
considerable  number  of  sitting  hens  can  not  in¬ 
cubate  and  feed  in  the  same  apartment  without 
confusion,  but  by  the  following  plan  each  is 
made  to  know  her  own  nest  and  return  to  it 
after  feeding.  In  the  first  place,  the  laying  hens, 
before  offering  to  sit,  are  induced  to  choose  nests 
scattered  evenly  through  the  whole  building,  by 
properly  distributing  nest  eggs  and  keeping  half 
of  the  nests  closed.  The  nests  on  both  sides  of  the 
house  are  divided  vertically  into  three  sections, 
one  at  each  end  of  the  room,  and  one  at  the 
center,  by  painting  each  division  a  special  color 
— the  center  black,  and  the  ends  respectively 
red  and  blue.  The  contrast  assists  the  fowls 
very  much  in  determining  their  places.  No 
more  than  three  pairs  of  sitters  should  be  allowed 
to  each  division,  or  eighteen  clutches  on  each 
side  of  the  building.  The  six  birds  belonging 
in  the  middle  division  remember  their  places 
very  readily,  because  they  are  so  far  from  either 
end.  To  prevent  those  at  the  ends  from  making 
mistakes,  as  soon  as  the  laying  season  com¬ 
mences,  one  end  wall  of  the  room  is  covered 
witli  straw,  or  evergreen  boughs,  and  the  other 
left  bare.  All  birds,  wild  or  domesticated,  pos¬ 
sess  a  keen  sense  of  localitj7,  and  a  few  neighbor¬ 
ing  objects  enable  them  to  recognize  their  nests. 
Tne  nests  that  are  used  for  hatching  are  num¬ 


bered  by  affixing  movable  labels,  aud  every 
sitter  is  distinguished  by  having  a  feather  or  two 
painted,  the  color  showing  her  division,  and  the 
position  of  the  mark,  upon  her  head,  or  body,  or 
tail,  signifying  a  number  corresponding  to  that  of 
her  nest.  This  enables  the  attendant  to  correct 
mistakes  by  the  birds  (which  will,  however,  be 
rare)  before  fastening  them  in  daily.  The  colors 
show  distinctly  upon  the  white  ground  of  the 
feathers.  This  plan  appears  somewhat  whim¬ 
sical,  but  it  is  simple  and  convenient.  Figure  1 
shows  the  numbers  on  a  side  of  the  room,  ar¬ 
ranged  as  if  for  eighteen  clutches,  the  nests  not 
numbered  being  for  the  use  of  laying  fowls  in 
the  mean  time.  The  shading  represents  the 
three  different  colors  of  the  divisions.  The  sit¬ 
ters  are  assigned  places  two  by  two  as  above 
stated,  and  each  of  a  pair  of  nests  and  each 
of  the  occupants  receives  the  same  num¬ 
ber.  Only  three  numer¬ 
als  are  necessary  to  de¬ 
signate  three  dozen  nests 
in  all,  in  one  house. 
The  incubating  hens 
should  be  fed  early  in  the 
morning,  before  any  of 
the  others  arc  ready  to 
lay.  Those  not  sitting 
are  shut  into  the  yard  ; 
the  large  doors  of  coarse 
wire-work  that  prevent 
hens  from  roosting  on  the  alighting  boards 
at  night,  are  raised  (at  one  side  of  the  room 
only)  and  the  pieces  of  wire-cloth  before  the 
separate  entrances  to  the  nests  of  the  sitting 
liens  are  removed  and  placed  in  front  of  the 
nests  frequented  by  the  layers.  Next,  grain  is 
thrown  upon  the  ground  in  view  of  all  the  sit¬ 
ters  on  thqt  side  of  the  room,  when  a  call  to 
which  they  are  accustomed  will  cause  them  to 
leave  their  nests,  after  which  the  large  doors 
are  lowered  and  the  hens  are  left  from  I  to  |  of 
an  hour,  according  to  the  weather,  while  the 
poulterer  is  repeating  the  operation  at  the  other 
buildings.  When  the  hens  are  off,  inspect  every 
nest  to  detect  broken  eggs  or  anything  else 
amiss.  The  sitters  upon  one  side  are  all  ad¬ 
mitted  to  their  nests  at  once,  by  raising  the  large 


Fig.  2.— EGG  TESTER. 


wire  doors,  and  then  shut  in  safe  from  rats  or 
the  intrusions  of  laying  hens,  by  the  separate 
pieces  of  wire-cloth.  Repeat  the  operation  at 
the  nests  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  house. 

Examine  the  eggs  after  the  hen  has  been  upon 
them  ten  days  by  the  well-known  method  of 


placing  them  between  the  hands  and  attempt¬ 
ing  to  look  through  them  at  a  strong  light;  or 
a  better  way  is  to  use  an  “  egg-tester.”  The 
tester  represented  in  figure  1  is  a  very  simple 
one,  which  wc  have  used  with  satisfaction.  It 
has  been  previously  figured  in  the  National  Live 
Stock  Journal,  and  its  use  is  becoming  common 
among  poultry  raisers.  It  consists  of  a  tin  cup, 
3  inches  high  and  2^  inches  in  diameter,  narrow¬ 
ed  at  the  top,  leaving  a  round  opening  large 
enough  to  partly  admit  an  egg  endwise.  An 
oval  mirror  is  fastened  in  a  slanting  position 
across  the  cup,  by  projections  of  tin  or  solder. 
The  eye  is  placed  opposite  an  opening,  i  inch 
in  diameter,  and  1  inch  from  the  bottom  of  the 
cup,  the  opening  being  furnished  with  an  eye¬ 
piece.  Enough  light  will  be  transmitted  through 
the  egg  to  form  a  distinct  image  of  the  yolk 
upon  the  mirror.  Return  to  the  hen  only  those 
eggs  that  appear  opaque  or  clouded,  and  use 
those  which  show  clear,  orange-colored  yolks 
as  feed  for  chickens. 

When  hatching  is  progressing,  remove  gently 
once  or  twice  the  empty  shells  that  might  other¬ 
wise  overcap  the  unhatched  eggs,  but  further 
than  this  do  not  interfere,  as  a  chicken  worth 
hatching  will  contrive,  to  get  itself  hatched.  Let 
the  chicks  remain  in  the  nest  48  hours  without 
being  fed,  allowing  the  hen  meanwhile  water, 
and  a  handful  of  dry  grain,  placed  in  dishes  by 
the  nest.  When  removed  to  the  coops,  put  in 
each  double  brood  thirty  chickens — less  if  it  is 
cold  weather. 


Country  Roads  and  Bridges. 

BY  W.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN,  HUDSON,  O Coildll'linr/  Ar/tclt. 

- 0 - 

Turnpiking. — Figure  1  represents  a  cross- 
section  of  an  ordinary  country  turnpike.  Our 
highways  are  about  sixty  feet  wide.  Fifteen 
feet  may  well  be  spared  on  each  side  for  grass 
and  for  shade  trees,  leaving  thirty  for  the  turn¬ 
pike  and  its  ditches.  The  bottom  of  the  latter 
should  be  about  sixteen  inches  lower  than  the 
middle  of  the  turnpike,  aud  the  ascent  should 
be  a  curved  slope,  as  given  in  the  figure. 

The  Implements  Required  are— first,  a 
strong,  good,  wheel-plow ;  second,  a  team- 
scraper  or  two ;  third,  a  thirtj’-toothed  harrow 
— the  square-hinge  harrow  and  Geddes’  (not 
patent)  “  double  A ’’are  both  good;  fourth,  a 
heavy  roller;  fifth,  farm  tools,  such  as  shovels, 
hoes,  mattocks,  steel  rakes,  etc.  The  old- 
fashioned  scraper  needs  no  description.  That 
with  a  cast-iron  edge,  running  back  a  foot,  the 
rest  of  wood,  is  best  if  of  the  light  shape. 

Figure  2  represents  a  simple  scraper  that  will 
move  dirt  much  faster  in  ordinary  turnpiking. 
It  consists  of  a  light  two-inch  plank,  about  14 
inches  wide  and  8  feet  long,  with  tongue  and 
handles,  and  a  sharp,  steel  edge,  often  made  of 
an  old  saw-mill  saw,  as  given  in  the  figure.  The 
edge  slants  forward.  The  tongue  is  rigid. 
Figures  3  and  4  represent  an  improvement  on 
figure  2.  It  is  shorter  and  wider.  The  tongue 
is  hung  by  pivots  or  hinges,  at  each  end  of  the 
scraper-board,  close  to  the  cutting-edge.  It 
loads  better,  is  held  far  more  easily,  cleans  the 
bottom  angle  of  the  ditch,  as  figure.  2  can  not, 
and  dumps  and  spreads  admirably. 

The  Work  of  Turnpiking. — The  plow, 
with  a  steady,  strong  team,  should  turn  a 
straight  furrow  on  each  side  toward  the  middle 
of  the  road.  It  should  be  3  inches  deep,  and  0 
feet  from  the  middle  of  the  highway,  and  the 
plow  should  be  tipped  so  that  the  outside  of  the 
furrow  shall  be  an  inch  lower  than  its  inside. 
This  makes  an  inclined  plane  and  facilitates 


Fig.  1.— PLAN  OF  HOUSE  FOR  SITTERS. 
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scraping.  The  wheel  of  the  plow  should  now 
be  raised  an  inch,  and  a  furrow  four  inches 
deep  plowed,  inclined  as  before,  then  others  in 
the  same  way  to  the  number  of  six.  The  last 
will  be  8  inches  deep  and  15  feet  from  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  road.  This  plowing  should  be  done 


as  soon  as  the  ground  is  settled  in  the  spring, 
'so  as  to  run  the  furrows,  when  necessary, 
straight  through  the  beaten  wagon-track,  which 
ofteD  crooks.  Later  in  the  season  this  is  beaten 
so  hard  that  it  can  not  be  plowed.  Then,  too, 
there  is  no  grass  to  “bother”  in  April.  The 
supervisor  should  himself  do  this  work,  and  see 
that  the  furrows  are  straight ,  parallel  with  the 
fences,  and  at  the  right  distance  from  them. 
The  furrows,  as  soon  as  plowed,  should  be  well 
harrowed  and  left  to  rot  until  May  or  June. 
This  work  should  be  done  in  the  fall,  that  the 
sod  might  fully  rot,  but  the  supervisor  is  not 
elected  until  spring. 

If  the  scraper,  figure  2,  is  used,  three  of  the 
six  furrows  should  be  replowed  as  at  first.  The 
scraping  is  done  thus:  Two  men  set  thcedge  of 
the  scraper,  just  behind  the  three  furrows,  and 
the  team  draws  an  eight-foot  section  of  them 
to  the  middle  of  the  road.  The  distance  is  only 
twelve  feet.  Then  the  team  backs  diagonally 
for  another  load,  the  men  carrying  the  scraper 
by  the  handles  (a,  a)  at  the  end  of  the  plank. 
When  the  three  furrows  are  finished,  three 
more  are  plowed  as  at  the  first  plowing,  and 


scraped  as  before.  These  furrows  are  deeper, 
and  will  require  two  scrapings  in  each  place  to 
make  a  clean  j  >b.  If  the  ditch  needs  to  be 
deeper,  three,  or  even  six  more  furrows  may  be 
plowed.  But  the  first  six,  done  as  described, 
will  make  the  middle  of  the  turnpike  sixteen 
inches  higher  than  the  bottom  of  the  gutter. 

When  the  six  furrows  have  been  scraped  as 
described,  there  will  be  six  ridges  of  dirt  (side 
by  side,  their  bases  touching)  tiie  whole  length 
of  the  job.  The  harrow,  driven  several  times 
over  them,  will  level  them  nearly  enough;  the 
scraper,  figure 2  or  8,  will  improve  the  surface; 
the  hoe,  rake,  or  potato-hook  must  dispose  of 
sods  and  stones,  and  the  roller  finish  the  work. 

The  scraper,  figure  2,  is  a  simple,  home-made 
thing,  but  puts  dirt  on  the  turnpike  much  faster 
than  the  ordinary  team-shovel.  This  spring  I 
saw  two  men  and  a  team,  plow,  scrape,  and 
finish  thirty-five  rods  of  turnpike  in  ten  hours, 
and  it  was  a  smooth,  handsome  job,  too.  True, 
it  was  on  a  narrow  by-road,  and  four  instead  of 


six  furrows  were  plowed,  but  with  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  scraper  and  hand-leveling  it  would  have 
taken  three  times  as  long.  The  common  scraper, 
too,  leaves  the  dirt  in  hillocks,  and  unless  these 
are  leveled  with  the  greatest  care,  there  will  be 
a  billowy  road.  New  turnpikes  are  commonly 
wretched  roads  the 
first  jrear.  The  ob¬ 
jections  to  the 
scraper,  figure  2, 
are — first,  it  is  very 
hard  work  for  the 
men.  They  must 
lift  it  out  of  the 
earth,  and  carry  it 
back  ten  feet  or 
more  for  every  load. 
Second,  it  is  hard 
work  for  the  horses.  They  must  back  up  each 
time  and  then  draw  two  men  besides  the  load 
of  earth.  The  scraper,  figure  3,  has  not  these 
faults  nor  those  of  the  old  one.  It  is  far  easier 
for  man  and  beast  than  either.  It  loads  with¬ 
out  any  one  riding, 
and  with  perfect 
ease  for  the  holder, 
carries  its  load 
with  no  work  to 
him,  dumps  without 
heavy  lifting,  levels 
its  own  earth,  and 
keeps  its  handles 
out  of  the  dirt  and 
mud,  and  where  the 
holder  can  reach 
them  easily  (see 
figures  3  and  4). 

The  tongue  helps 
the  holder  manage  the  scraper,  and  keeps  the 
traces  from  under  the  horses’  feet.  The  sharp, 
steel  cutting  edge,  the  purchase  the  chain  gives 
the  operator,  with  the  draft  so  near  the  cutting 
edge,  and  the  fact  that  the  scraper  can  be  set 
at  any  required 
angle,  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  drive  it  into 
the  hardest  ground. 
It  can  even  be  used 
for  leveling  knolls 
and  hummocks  in 
meadows  without 
first  plowing.  Only 
one  man  is  ever 
needed  to  manage 
team  and  scraper, 
while  the  old  one 
needs  a  driver  and 
holder,  and  figure  2  really  needs  a  driver  and 
two  holders.  Figure  2  is  certainly  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  old  scraper,  but  figure  3  is  a  still 
greater  one  on  figure  2.  Figure  2  is,  however, 
home-made,  and  costs 
perhaps  not  more  than 
$5,  besides  the  steel 
edge.  Figure  3  is  pat¬ 
ented,  is  made  only 
in  Chicago,  and  costs 
$12,  besides,  freight. 

A  good  old  -  style 
scraper  costs  $10.50. 

I  shall  sell  mine  as 
soon  as  I  can,  and  use 
only  figure  3.  If  a 
road  district  can  not 
afford  the  $12  for  figure  3,  it  ought  to  have 
both  other  kinds.  Both  figures  2  and  3  are  ad¬ 
mirable  for  smoothing  rough  roads  in  the 
spring,  and  for  leveling  new'  turnpikes. 

After  a  rain  a,  new  turnpike  is  apt  to  rut,  and 


should  be  re-leveled  with  scraper  fig.  2  or  3,  and 
with  the  hoe.  If  itis  so  leveled,  after  two  or  three 
rains  the  surface  gets  packed  and  there  is  no 
more  trouble.  Otherwise  the  ruts  and  holes 
grow  deeper  and  deeper  after  each  rain.  New 
turnpikes,  as  I  have  said,  are  notoriously  bad 
roads.  It  is  simply  because  they  are  not  prop¬ 
erly  leveled  at  first,  especially  where  the  old 
scraper  is  used,  and  are  not  kept  in  repair.  A 
supervisor  should  reserve  a  part  of  his  funds  for 
this  purpose.  What  would  be  thought  of  a 
railroad  company  that  should  not  repair  its 
road  for  a  full  year  after  a  new  track  was  made  ? 
A  word  in  regard  to 

Tiie  General  Appearance  op  Highways. 
— Some  farmers,  sometimes  whole  neighbor¬ 
hoods,  get  into  the  habit  of  leaving  their  wag¬ 
ons,  sleds,  lumber-piles,  stones  from  meadow’s, 
apple-tree  brush,  etc.,  in  the  highw'ay.  “It  is 
so  handy."  But  how  a  road  looks  full  of  such 
truck !  The  wagons,  etc.,  should  be  in  the  barn 
or  tool-house,  the  stones  under  fence  corners  or 
in  w’alls  or  pits,  and  the  brush  in  fire-wood  or 


ashes.  A  nice  turf  should  cover  the  vacant 
space  each  side.  The  grass  can  be  mowed  with 
profit,  where  animals  are  kept  from  the  streets, 
as  they  should  be.  Many  farmers  own  several 
acres  of  road.  They  bought  it  with  their  land, 
a.r\&  pay  yearly  taxes  <m  \t.  The  public  have  a 
right  to  use  it  for  a  road,  but  not  for  a  cow  and 
hog  pasture. 

A  certain  town  in  Massachusetts  has  a  society 
whose  sole  object  is  to  beautify  the  highways, 
and  it  is  a  luxury  to  drive  through  the  streets  of 
that  town.  No  unsightly  objects  meet  the  eye. 
No  plows  show  their  rusty  mold-boards  to  the 
traveler.  No  wagons  slowly  rot  beside  the 
lazy  farmer’s  barn.  No  mud-holes  are  kept  in 
repair  by  a  dozen  nasty  hogs.  No  nice  turf  is 
rooted  into  an  unsightly  mass  of  dirt  by  abom¬ 
inable  snouts.  Would  that  there  were  more 
of  such  towns  !  Public  sentiment  can  at  least 
drive  rubbish  and  hogs  from  the  streets.  If  it 
rises  high  enough  to  plant  and  keep  in  thrifty 
growth  a  double  row  of  elms,  future  genera¬ 
tions  will  see  Temple  streets  and  Hillhouse 


avenues  elsewhere  than  in  New’  Haven.  If 
property  owners  were  aware  that  well-kept  and 
properly  shaded  roads  added  greatly  to  the 
value  of  their  farms,  they  would  be  more  ready 
to  secure  them  than  they  are  at  present'. 


Fig.  1. — SECTION  OF  TUliNPIKE. 


Fig.  2.— RIGID  PLANK  SCRAPER. 


Fig.  4. — FLEXIBLE  PLANK  SCRAPER. 
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The  Cow-Bunting. 

BY  ERNEST  INGEBSOLL,  OBERLIN,  O. 

The  striking  peculiarity  which  gives  to  the 
Cow-Bunting  bird  a  distinct  character,  is  its 
strange  yet  undeniable  habit  of  depositing  its 
eggs  in  the  nests  of  other* 
birds,  and  leaving  them 
entirely  to  the  mercy  of 
strangers.  Unaccount¬ 
able  as  this  practice  may 
seem,  it  yet  has  its  par¬ 
allel.  The  ancients, 
even,  were  well  aware 
that'the  Cuckoo,  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  never  constructed 
for  herself  a  nest,  but 
dropped  her  eggs  into 
the  nests  of  other  birds ; 
but  among  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  species  spread 
over  the  globe,  no  other 
instance  of  the  same 
uniform  habit  has  been 
found  to  exist,  until  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  Cow- 
Bunting. 

The  nests  usually  se¬ 
lected  by  the  Cow-Bird 
are  those  of  birds  small¬ 
er  than  herself;  though 
here  in  the  West — a  fact 
which  seems  not  to 
have  been  observed  by  some  Eastern  ornithol¬ 
ogists — birds  as  large  as  the  robin,  wood-thrush, 
and  song  sparrow  are  among  her  chosen  nurses. 

About  the  middle  of  May,  when  the  small 
birds  are  beginning  to  lay,  the  females  leave  the 
flock  and  skulk  through  the  hedge-rows  and 
brier-patclies  with  a  stealthy,  restless  air,  which 
plainly  betokens  that  some  anxiety  of  no  small 
account  agitates  the  mind  of  the  dusky  lady. 
Moving  in  short,  spasmodic  flights,  she  at  last 
pauses  above  an  old,  brier -hidden  stump, 
glances  hurriedly  right  and  left,  and  dives  into 
the  briers.  She  remain's  but  a  moment,  then 
springs  out,  not  as 
before,  stealthy  and 
suspicious,  but  with 
a  careless,  joyous 
air,  straight  up  to 
the  top  of  the  near- 
>est  tree,  pouring  out 
with  all  her  power 
the  “  liquid,  glassy  ” 
notes  which  consti¬ 
tute  her  best  song. 

But  see,  as  if  sum¬ 
moned  by  the  ex¬ 
ultant  cry  of  the 
Bunting,  approach¬ 
es  on  swift,  sure 
wings,  a  Maryland 
Yellow-throat,  and 
darts  into  the  bush¬ 
es  like  a  flash  of 
sunlight.  There,  she 
has  come  out  again 
and  perched  on  that 
smilax!  Ho,  it  is 
mot  the  same  bird! 

Yes,  it  is,  but  how* 
different  !  She  went 
;in  blithe,  and  bright,  and  merry — she  comes 
out  restless,  drooping,  seeming  almost  stricken 
dumb  with  some  mysterious  terror.  Let  us 
go  and  discover  the  cause  of  her  strange  con¬ 
duct.  Ah !  yes,  now  it  is  plain.  There,  at 
the  foot  of  the  mossy  stump,  sunk  among  the 


fallen  leaves,  and  arched  over  by  sprays  of  moss, 
is  the  Yellow-throat’s  nest — dry  leaves  and  grass, 
lined  with  hair.  There  are  three  white,  brown- 
dotted  eggs,  and  one  larger,  porcelain  white, 
peppered  all  over  with  brown  and  lavender 
dots,  which  become  confluent  near  the  large 


end.  It  is  that  large  egg  that  caused  the  Yel¬ 
low-throat’s  consternation.  The  Cow-Bunting 
has  been  here.  But  what  will  the  Yellow-throat 
do  ?  Hothing.  She  will  lay  another  egg  to 
complete  her  complement  of  four;  then  one  of 
her  eggs  must  be  thrown  out,  because  there  is 
not  room  enough  in  the  nest  for  five.  She  will 
sit  upon  them  all,  and  hatch  out  the  Cow-Bird’s 
only ;  for  that  matures  a  considerable  time  be¬ 
fore  the  Yellow-throat’s.  After  the  Cow-Bird 
has  broken  the  shell  she  will  remove  from  the 
nest  her  own  three  remaining  eggs,  and  devote 
herself  to  the  nourishing  of  the  foundling,  until 


it  is  large  enough  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  a 
hard  enough  task  it  will  be,  too.  That  is  what 
the  Yellow-throat  will  do  if  nothing  happens. 
Something  does  happen,  for  we  take  the  large 
egg  out  of  its  snug  place  among  the  small  ones, 
and  throw  it  so  far  that  it  is  certain  never  to 


return.  We  prefer  that  one  life  rather  than 
four  should  be  sacrificed. 

“  It  is  a  singular  freak  of  nature,  this  instinct 
which  prompts  one  bird  to  lay  its  eggs  in  the 
nests  of  others,  and  thus  shirk  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  rearing  its  own  young.  The  Cow-Bunt¬ 
ings  always  resort  to 
this  cunning  trick;  and 
when  one  reflects  upon 
their  numbers,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  these  little 
tragedies  are  quite  fre¬ 
quent.  The  Cow-Bunt¬ 
ing  seems  to  have  no 
conscience  about  the 
matter.  Its  egg  is  usu¬ 
ally  the  first  to  hatch; 
its  young  overreaches 
all  the  rest  when  food  is 
brought ;  it  grows  with 
great  rapidity,  spreads 
and  fills  the  nest,  and 
the  starved  and  crowded 
occupants  soon  perish, 
when  the  parent  bird 
removes  their  bodies, 
giving  its  whole  energy 
and  care  to  the  foster 
child.” 

Occasionally,  how¬ 
ever,  the  intruder  fails 
in  her  thievish  purpose. 
If  she  happen  to  visit  a 
nest  which  has  not  yet  been  occupied,  the  right¬ 
ful  owner  seems  invariably  to  abandon  it  in  dis¬ 
gust.  Some  birds,  as  the  Goldfinch,  build  a  new 
nest  over  the  stranger  egg,  even  though  their 
own  must  also  be  buried.  Only  one  egg 
seems  ever  to  be  laid  in  the  same  nest;  but  the 
Buntings  are  not  scrupulous  about  leaving  a 
card  where  some  of  their  congeners  have  also 
been  visitors ;  so  that  frequently  I  have  found 
three  of  these  parasitic  eggs  in  the  same  nest. 

The  Cow-Bunting  is  -well  known  throughout 
the  eastern  half  of  the  Union,  and,  as  with 
every  common  bird,  has  received  a  variety  of 
titles,  suggestive  of 
haunts  and  habits. 
Arriving  from  the 
South  early  in  the 
spring,  with  their 
cousins  the  red¬ 
wings,  they  do  not, 
like  them,  separate 
into  pairs,  but  into 
small  flocks  in 
which  the  females 
predominate  in 
numbers.  Thus 
they  remain  all 
summer  in  a  sort  of 
indiscriminate  con¬ 
cubinage — a  prac¬ 
tice  seemingly  con¬ 
sistent  with  their 
anomalous  nidifica- 
tibn.  In  the  fall 
the  young  forsake 
their  foster  parents 
and  collect  together 
in  small  parties 
with  their  older 
congeners  and  the 
redwings,  committing  common  depredation  on 
the  Indian  corn.  By  the  last  of  October  they 
have  all  moved  off  to  the  South,  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  favorable  winds  to  carry  them  on,  and 
by  short  flights  soon  reach  their  winter  quar¬ 
ters  among  the  rice-fields  of  the  Gulf  States. 


hoodwinking  the  crows. — (See  page  453.) 
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Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— No.  96. 


“No.  96.”  And  is  it  so  that  I  have  written 
these  “Walks  and  Talks”  for  ninety -six  consec¬ 
utive  months?  I  am  told  that  they  have  done 
good.  Many  persons,  strangers  to  me  person¬ 
ally,  have  written  to  thank  me  for  them;  only 
two,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  written  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  of  the  Agriculturist  asking  that  they  be 
discontinued.  Mr.  Judd,  who  is  certainly  a 
good  judge,  tells  me  I  ought  to  write  them  as 
long  as  I  live.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  feel  pro¬ 
foundly  grateful  for  the  kindness  manifested 
towards  me  in  the  past,  and  the  interest  which 
so  many  seem  to  take  in  my  farm  work.  The 
Deacon  and  I  are  plain,  unpretending  people. 
We  lead  rather  a  quiet,  uneventful  sort  of  life. 
There  are  thousands  of  better  farmers  than 
either  of  us.  But  the  Deacon  is  a  close  ob¬ 
server,  and  has  had  great  experience,  and  if  I 
iiave  had  sense  enough  to  “draw  him  out,”  and 
then  tell  the  readers  of  the  Agriculturist  what 
he  says,  who  shall  say  me  nay  ? 

The  best  farmer  between  me  and  the  city  is 
a  German,  who  a  few  years  ago  worked  by  the 
month  on  the  farm  he  now  owns.  He  saved  a 
little  money;  then  rented  a  farm  “on  shares;” 
then  he  bought  it;  then  sold  and  bought  a 
larger  one;  and  now  he  has  one  of  the  best 
farms  in  the  neighborhood,  -worth  $20,000.  He 
is  very  industrious;  never  seems  in  a  hurry, 
but  is  always  ahead  with  his  work.  You  always 
see  him  at  church  Sundays,  and  on  bis  farm 
week  days.  He  raises  a  good  many  calves,  and 
when  I  was  only  half  through  husking  he  had 
his  corn  in  the  crib  and  the  stalks  in  the  barn, 
and  fifteen  head  of  young  cattle  on  the  stubble 
picking  up  the  leaves  and  scattered  ears.  He 
lias  enlarged  and  reshingled  the  old  barn,  given 
it  a  coat  of  paint,  put  on  gutters,  and  conducts 
the  water  into  a  large  cistern.  His  fences  are 
in  perfect  order.  The  whole  farm,  garden,  and 
orchard  is  a  pattern  of  neatness  and  thrift.  No 
water  stands  on  his  low  land,  no  weeds  go  to 
seed  on  his  pastures.  His  back  lot,  adjoining 
the  woods,  was  covered  with  partially  decayed 
stumps,  brambles,  and  weeds.  He  set  Are  to 
the  stumps,  cleared  the  land,  summer-fallowed 
it,  and  sowed  it  to  Diehl  wheat,  and  got  (this 
year)  forty  bushels  per  acre.  And  it  is  now  in 
wheat  again,  and  is  probably  good  for  over 
thirty  bushels  next  harvest.  Everything  he 
does  prospers.  He  is  a  “  lucky  ”  man — that  is, 
he  has  good  sense ,  and  has  health,  strength, 
energy,  and  industry  to  use  it. 

It  is  curious  how  some  men  succeed,  and 
others,  with  equal  or  better  opportunities,  fail. 
“It  is  not  in  man  that  runneth  to  direct  his 
steps.”  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  equally  true 
that  the  causes  which  lead  to  success  or  failure 
are  pretty  generally  under  our  own  control.  I 
have  sometimes  thought  that  the  great  differ¬ 
ence  in  men  was  the  ability  or  inability  to  “  see 
a  point,”  as  a  friend  of  mine  expresses  it.  It  is 
eminently  so  in  the  legal  profession.  A  mere 
talker  somelimes  wins  temporary  reputation  as 
a  “jury  lawyer but  no  lawyer  who  cannot 
“  see  a  point”  ever  attains  real  eminence  in  the 
profession.  It  is  so  in  all  professions.  An 
editor  who  can  not  see  the  real  point  of  anj 
subject  he  is  discussing  had  better  quit  the 
business.  People  are  too  busy  to  read  column 
after  column  of  words  with  no  point  to 
them.  How  often  do  men  put  a  heavy  build¬ 
ing  on  a  weak  foundation,  or  make  a  ma¬ 
chine  very  strong  at  some  unimportant  point, 


while  the  parts  where  the  strain  comes  are 
made  of  the  poorest  and  lightest  material ! 
They  can  not  “see  a  point.”  I  have  an  old 
crowbar  on  my  farm  that  is  thicker  and  heavier 
at  the  upper  than  at  the  lower  end.  I  once 
heard  a  gentleman,  who  is  regarded  as  an 
authority  on  such  subjects,  say  that  “  timothy, 
-weight  for  weight,  is  the  most  nutritious  of  all 
the  grasses,”  and  at  the  same  time  declare  that 
a  mixture  of  different  grasses,  weight  for  weight, 
is  far  more  nutritious  than  timothy  alone.  He 
can  not  “  see  a  point.” 

A  farmer,  more  than  most  men,  needs  to  cul¬ 
tivate  this  faculty.  Every  day  questions  arise 
as  to  what  had  best  be  done,  and  when  and 
how  to  do  it.  The  man  who  can  think  clearly, 
and  will  patiently  look  at  the  matter  in  all  its 
bearings,  taking  everything  into  consideration, 
will  decide  w'isely  and  act  promptly.  His  stock 
will  be  well  attended  to ;  implements  and 
machines  in  repair  and  in  their  proper  place ; 
work  will  be  done  systematically  and  cheaply ; 
there  will  be  no  loss  of  time ;  nothing  of  real 
importance  will  be  neglected,  and  it  will  be 
done  in  the  best  manner  and  at  the  best  time. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  need  not  go  far  to  find  a 
specimen.  A  farmer  may  have  his  head  full  of 
miscellaneous  knowledge,  maj^  be  a  “great 
reader,”  a  fluent  talker,  and  a  ready  writer,  but 
if  he  can  not  think,  if  he  lack  common  sense, 
if  he  can  not  “see  a  point,”  his  brain,  his  farm, 
and  all  his  affairs  will  be  in  confusion.  He  will 
always  be  in  a  hurry ;  never  has  time  to  attend 
to  necessary  duties,  but  spends  hours  and  days 
in  doing  something  of  no  consequence  to  him¬ 
self  or  any  one  else.  He  has  a  dozen  jobs  on 
hand  unfinished.  He  feeds  extravagantly  for  a 
few  weeks,  then  gets  tired  and  lets  his  stock 
pick  up  a  living  as  best  they  can.  He  can  tell 
you  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  different 
breeds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs.  He  has  tried 
many  of  them.  But  he  can  not  see  the  main 
point  in  regard  to  their  successful  breeding  and 
management. 

It  took  me  three  years  to  convince  our  path- 
master  that  it  was  just  as  well  to  lower  the 
water  two  feet  below  the  road  as  it  was  to  raise 
the  road  two  feet  above  the  water — and  a  good 
deal  cheaper.  He  finally  let  me  wmrk  out  my 
tax  by  digging  a  ditch  on  the  side  of  the  road.  I 
am  not  sure  that  he  sees  the  point,  but  the  road 
is  now  dry,  firm,  and  good.  I  lowered  the  water 
two  feet  below  the  road  for  half  the  money  it 
would  have  cost  to  raise  the  road  six  inches. 

Mr.  Glover,  of  Illinois,  writes:  “I  should  be 
glad  if  you  would  show  how  the  manure  from 
a  ton  of  bran  is  worth  more  than  the  bran  at 
$14.”  I  am  glad  to  have  this  question  asked, 
although  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  answer  it. 
Some  things  must  be  taken  on  trust.  Mr. 
Lawes’  celebrated  table  showing  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  thirty-one  different  articles  of  food,  and 
the  value  of  the  manure  made  by  animals  con¬ 
suming  them,  is  the  result  of  years  of  careful 
investigation  and  experiments  in  the  field,  the 
feeding  sheds,  and  the  laboratory.  I  can  not 
give  all  the  details,  and  few  farmers  would  read 
them  if  I  did.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  evi¬ 
dence  comes  as  near  demonstration  as  the  nature 
of  the  subject  will  admit.  It  should  be  under¬ 
stood,  however,  as  stated  in  “Harris  on  the 
Pig,”  page  139,  that  the  estimate  of  value  is 
“relative,”  not  absolute.  The  value  of  the 
manure  made  from  a  ton  of  wheat  straw  is 
placed  at  $2.68;  that  from  a  ton  of  clover  hay 
at  $9.64 ;  and  that  from  a  ton  of  bran  at  $14.59. 
But  I  do  not  claim  that  the  manure  from  a  ton 
of  wheat  straw  is  always,  on  all  soils  and  for 


all  crops,  worth  $2.68 ;  but  where  such  is  the 
case,  the  manure  from  a  ton  of  clover  hay  is 
certainly  worth  $9.64,  and  that  from  a  ton  of 
bran  $14.59.  If  the  manure  from  the  ton  of 
straw  is  only  worth  $1.34,  that  from  a  ton  of 
clover  would  only  be  ^vortli  $4.82.  If  in  Illi¬ 
nois,  on  Mr.  Glover’s  farm,  the  manure  from  a 
ton  of  straw,  drawn  out  and  spread ,  is  only  worth 
67  cents,  that  from  a  ton  of  clover  wrnuld  be 
worth  $2.46,  and  that  from  a  ton  of  bran  $3.65. 

To  determine  the  actual  value  of  a  manure  is 
not  an  easy  matter.  In  Illinois,  for  ordinary 
farm  crops,  it  is  not  worth  as  much  as  it  is  in 
■Western  New  York,  not  merely  because  .the 
land  is  richer,  but  because  produce  is  lower. 
On  my  farm,  if  I  have  a  field  properly  prepared 
for  wheat,  I  should  probably  get,  without  ma¬ 
nure,  20  bushels  per  acre.  Now,  judging  from 
Mr.  Lawes’  long-continued  and  accurate  experi¬ 
ments,  I  should  have  reason  to  expect  that  the 
manure  from  a  ton  of  bran,  the  liquid  and  solid 
excrements  being  all  carefully  saved  and  thor¬ 
oughly  decomposed  without  loss,  so  that  the 
ammonia  would  be  immediately  available,  if 
applied  to  an  acre  of  this  wheat  would  give  30 
bushels  per  acre.  In  other  words,  the  manure 
would  give  me  10  bushels  of  wheat.  Good 
Diehl  wheat  is  now  worth  $1.70  per  bushel. 
And  the  ten  extra  bushels,  after  deducting  the  ex¬ 
tra  cost  of  harvesting,  thrashing,  and  marketing, 
would  net  me  at  least  $15.  So  that  the  estimate 
of  $14.59,  as  the  value  of  the  manure  from  a 
ton  of  bran,  is  not  far  out  of  the  way.  And  if 
this  is  correct,  then  the  other  figures  in  the  table 
are  correct  also. 

This  estimate  of  the  effect  of  the  manure  on 
the  first  crop  is  based  on  the  supposition  that 
the  ammonia  is  nearly  all  available  the  first 
year;  but  there  would  be  an  excess  of  other 
plant-food  left  for  the  following  crop  of  clover. 
The  land,  too,  where  the  heavy  wheat  crop  has 
grown  would  probably  be  cleaner,  and  it  would 
produce  a  greater  growth  of  clover,  and  this  in 
turn  would  make  the  land  (or  the  farm)  richer, 
and  so  the  effect  of  the  manure  would  be  felt 
for  many  years. 

Where  wheat  only  brings  half  the  iibove 
price,  the  manure  would  not  be  worth  more 
than  half  the  estimate.  And  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  manure  is  supposed  to  be 
drawn  out  and  spread  on  the  land.  It  would 
cost  as  much  to  draw  out  the  manure  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other,  while  the  increased 
produce  obtained  from  its  application  is  worth 
only  half  as  much.  This  would  make  a  serious 
deduction  from  the  estimated  vaJue  of  the  bran 
for  manure,  but  it  would  make  a  still  greater 
deduction  from  the  estimated  value  of  straw. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  believe  that  the  table 
of  values  is  relatively  correct.  It  is  worthy  the 
careful  study  of  every  farmer.  Irs  the  whole 
range  of  agricultural  literature,  I  know  of  noth¬ 
ing  that  has  done  and  is  still  doing  so  much 
good,  and  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  feel  proud 
of  the  fact  that  I  was  the  first  to  call  attention 
to  its  real,  practical  value,  and  to  publish  it  two 
years  in  advance  of  its  appearance  in  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Eng¬ 
land.  The  more  the  table  is  studied,  and  the 
better  it  is  understood,  the  more  will  its  value 
and  importance  be  appreciated. 

So  far,  I  am  delighted  with  my  wliite-mustard 
experiment.  We  had  an  oat  stubble  on  which 
the  clover  and  grass  seed  had  failed.  The  field 
is  back  of  the  Deacon’s  farm,  and  for  want  of  a 
good  outlet  through  his  land  I  am  unable  to 
drain  it  properly.  Until  this  is  done,  it  is  throw¬ 
ing  time  and  money  away  to  try  to  raise  grain 
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crops.  How  to  get  it  into  grass  was  the  problem 
I  had  to  solve  this  spring.  My  English  friend, 
Mr.  Medcalf,  suggested  mustard.  It  was  a  new 
idea  to  me.  We  plowed  the  field  three  times — 
in  other  words,  summer-fallowed  it.  Then,  in 
July,  we  sowed  it  to  white  mustard,  and  at  the 
same  time  seeded  it  down  with  clover  and  tim¬ 
othy.  The  clover  is  a  good  catch,  and  if  it 
stands  the  winter  the  experiment  will  be  a  de¬ 
cided  success.  The  mustard  proves  a  far  more 
valuable  crop  than  I  expected.  It  has  given 
me  more  food  than  I  know  what  to  do  with.  I 
am  feeding  it  out  ad  libitum  to  all  my  stock  ex¬ 
cept  horses.  The  Merino  sheep  at  first  did  not 
seem  to  like  it,  but  after  a  few  days  ate  it  with 
avidity.  The  Cotswolds  seemed  to  know  what 
it  w7as,  and  fully  appreciated  their  privileges. 
The  pigs  literally  devour  it.  Even  the  little, 
growing  ones,  that  I  feed  as  high  as  I  know 
how,  eat  considerable  of  it,  and  it  seems  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  digest  their  other  food  more  per¬ 
fectly.  I  have  not  seen  any  voided  grain  since 
we  commenced  to  feed  the  green  mustard.  My 
breeding  sows  get  little  else  than  mustard,  and 
thrive  well  on  it.  Of  course,  it  would  not  fatten 
a  pig  alone,  but  it  is  unquestionably  a  useful  aux¬ 
iliary  food.  I  have  over  ninety  pigs,  little  and  big, 
and  find  the  mustard  a  great  saving 7  )  the  corn 
crib.  We  have  been  feeding  the  mus  tard  (Oct. 
21st)  to  the  cows  for  a  few  days,  and  so  far  it 
has  not  affected  the  taste  of  the  milk.  The 
cows  eat  it  greedily,  and  if  it  does  not  affect  the 
milk  I  shall  certainly  try  mustard  as  a  soiling 
crop  next  year. 

You  can  sow  the  mustard  at  any  time  in  the 
spring  after  all  danger  of  frost  is  past,  and  in 
two  months  it  will  be  ready  to  feed  off  or  mow 
for  soiling.  The  land  may  then  be  sown  again, 
and  a  second  crop  obtained  in  September,  Oc¬ 
tober,  and  as  late  into  November  as  severe 
frosts  keep  off. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  sections  where  wheat 
is  not  grown,  and  where  laud  has  to  be  seeded 
with  oats,  mustard  might  be  grown  with 
great  advantage.  Two  crops  might  be  grown 
in'a  season.  The  first  crop  might  be  plowed 
under  for  manure,  or  fed  off  on  the  land,  as 
thought  best.  The  second  crop  should  be 
seeded  down  with  timothy  and  clover.  I  am 
assured  that  the  few  English  farmers  who  have 
tried  it  find  it  one  of  the  very  best  crops  to  seed 
with,  say  in  July — getting  a  large  crop  of  hay 
the  next  season.  A  little  artificial  manure, 
such  as  superphosphate,  or  even  plaster,  has  a 
wonderful  effect  on  mustard,  and  in  such  a  case 
it  is  just  the  crop  for  poor  land  that  is  in  good 
mechanical  condition. 

We  have  just  killed  one  of  our  grade  Cots- 
woId-Merino  lambs,  not  seven  months  old.  He 
weighed  alive  96  lbs.  The  blood  weighed  2y2 
lbs. ;  offal,  21  lbs. ;  skin  and  feet,  18  lbs. ;  waste, 
y2  lb. ;  carcass,  54  lbs.  Is  not  that  a  pretty 
good  lamb  from  a  common  Merino  ewe  that 
cost  only  $2.40  ?  I  raised  74  such  lambs  from 
60  ewes,  and  was  foolish  enough  to  sell  70  of 
them  to  the  butcher  in  July,  most  of  them  bet¬ 
ter  lambs  than  this  one.  Unless  a  farmer  raises 
very  early  lambs,  and  has  good  opportunities 
for  disposing  of  them  to  the  best  advantage,  it 
will  pay  better  to  keep  them — if  they  are  kept 
well  and  are  of  the  right  kind.  I  think  I  never 
saw  better-wooled  sheep  in  my  life  than  these 
grade  Cotswold-Merinos.  They  are  covered 
with  wool  from  the  nose  to  the  toes.  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  in  our  climate,  and  for  or¬ 
dinary  farm  management,  these  grade  sheep 
will  prove  more  profitable  than  the  pure  long- 
wooled  sheep.  The  latter  require  better  treat¬ 


ment  than  ordinary  farmers  are  willing  to  bestow. 
If  they  were  prepared  to  give  the  requisite  food 
and  care,  no  sheep,  where  money  is  in  demand, 
would  pay  so  well.  But  they  certainly  will  not 
bear  neglect  as  well  as  Merinos.  And  this  is 
true  of  all  good  stock.  It  is  a  truth  which 
farmers  need  to  know  and  feel  and  act  upon. 

These  grade  Cotswold-Merino  sheep  require 
better  treatment  than  Merinos,  but  nothing  that 
any  farmer  can  not  readily  bestow  without 
changing  his  rotation  or  management.  They 
get  along  very  well  without  roots;  require 
merely  good  pasture,  good  clover-liay,  and  a  little 
bran,  and  a  few  oats  or  peas  in  winter  would  not 
hurt  them  nor  do  the  manure  heap  any  harm. 

Nearly  all  our  farmers  now  burn  more  or  less 
coal.  Many  who  have  still  plenty  of  wood, 
say  it  costs  more  to  prepare  it  for  the  stove  than 
to  buy  coal,  the  use  of  which  saves  a  great 
deal  of  work  in  the  house. 

What  shall  we  find  for  our  farm  men  to  do  in 
the  winter?  is  a  question  well  deserving  thought. 

My  experience  in  underdraining  two  winters 
ago  was,  on  the  whole,  so  satisfactory,  that  I 
propose  to  do  still  more  at  it  the  coming  winter. 
The  main  point  is  to  get  everything  ready  be¬ 
fore  winter  sets  in.  The  open  ditch  into  which 
the  main  drain  is  to  discharge  should  be  cleaned 
out,  and  made  so  wTide  and  deep  that  there  will 
be  no  danger  of  the  water  setting  back.  The 
next  thing  is  to  determine  where  the  underdrains 
are  to  be  cut,  and  stake  them  out.  Then  take 
a  plow,  and  turn  two  or  three  furrows  away 
from  each  side  of  the  line  of  stakes,  being  care¬ 
ful  to  go  as  straight  as  possible.  With  the  right 
kind  of  plow,  aud  three  or  four  horses  abreast, 
you  can  make  a  dead-furrow  fifteen  or  eighteen 
inches  deep.  Aud  it  is  also  a  good  plan  to  run 
the  plow  once  or  twice  along  the  dead  furrow7 
to  break  up  the  subsoil  as  much  as  possible. 
The  more  loose  soil  there  is  iu  the  furrow7,  the 
less  danger  will  there  be  of  its  freezing  solid. 
In  my  case,  the  first  snow  wTe  had  was  blown 
into  these  deep  dead-furrows,  and  although  the 
wdnter  was  a  severe  one  we  had  no  trouble  from 
the  frost.  A  slight  frozen  crust  was  sometimes 
formed  on  the  loose  earth,  but  rarely  if  ever  so 
hard  that  the  pick  had  to  be  used. 

There  is  no  difficulty  at  all  in  digging  the 
drains.  The  point  where  skill  and  experience 
are  required  is  in  laying  the  tiles.  The  drains 
must  be  cut  to  the  required  depth  and  the  tiles 
laid  and  covered  up  at  once.  In  my  case,  in 
some  instances,  I  did  not  lay  the  tiles  until  we 
had  finished  cutting  the  drain  the  whole  length, 
but  it  is  somewdiat  risk}7.  Better  lay  the  tiles 
as  you  go  along.  There  will  usually  be  water 
enough  in  the  drains  to  show  you  the  proper 
level.  Your  own  judgment  wdll  tell  you  better 
how  to  do  the  work  than  any  description.  You 
must  be  careful  to  get  every  tile  deep  enough, 
and  at  the  same  time  not  too  deep.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  also  to  put  a  little  something  at  the  end  of 
the  last  tile  to  prevent  the  water  carrying  loose 
earth  into  the  drain. 

On  low,  mucky  land,  where  there  is  a  good 
outlet,  this  kind  of  soil  is  seldom  so  frozen  be¬ 
neath  the  snow  that  open  ditches  can  not  be  dug 
at  any  time  during  the  winter.  But  the  work 
ought  to  be  laid  out  and  the  land  staked  before 
wdnter  sets  in,  and  when  you  can  see  where  the 
ditches  are  required. 

On  my  farm,  I*have  no  difficulty  iu  finding 
plenty  of  work  that  can  be  profitably  done  in 
winter.  If  stones  are  placed  in  large  heaps 
where  they  can  be  got  at,  they  are  cheaply 
drawn  on  sleighs  or  stone-boats  to  where  they 


are  required  to  make  stone  wall  or  for  building 
purposes.  One  winter  I  drew  the  stones  in  this 
way  to  make  oyer  one  hundred  rods  of  fence. 
I  could  not  have  found  time  for  the  work  at 
any  other  season. 

We  must  make  up  our  minds  to  pay  men  as 
much  for  working  on  the  farm  as  they  can  earn 
in  other  pursuits.  If  they  can  get  $1.25  per 
day  the  year  round  in  a  factory  or  on  a  railroad, 
we  must  furnish  a  similar  compensation  in  one 
form  or  other  on  the  farm.  If  we  only  want 
men  for  six  or  eight  months,  and  that  during 
the  busiest  season,  we  must  be  prepared  to  pay 
higher  wages  than  those  who  give  constant 
employment.  We  shall  never  have  reliable 
labor  until  we  make  it  worth  a  good  man’s 
while  to  stay  with  us  year  after  year.  And  we 
can  do  a  great  deal  to  induce  such  men  to  settle 
in  the  country  by  building  and  renting  small 
houses,  or  by  selling  an  acre  or  two  of  land  to 
some  steady  married  man  who  wants  to  own  a 
home  of  his  own.  There  are  many  such  men 
who  would  rather  work  on  a  farm  than  at  any 
other  employment,  who  are  absolutely  compelled 
to  leave  the  country  and  go  into  the  cities  or  vil¬ 
lages  because  they  can  not  get  a  house  to  live  in. 
And,  as  a  result,  we  frequently  have  to  pay  men 
from  20  to  30  per  cent  more  per  day  than  they 
get  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  a  city. 
Farmers  have  this  matter  entirely  in  their  own 
hands.  They  must  either  build  Houses,  or  sell 
laud  to  those  w'illing  to  build.  Every  good, 
honest,  industrious  married  man  who  settles  in 
the  country  increases  the  value  of  farm  property. 
The  greater  the  population,  if  of  the  right  kind, 
the  greater  the  value  of  land.  We  can  not  too 
often  remember  that  it  is  labor  and  not  land 
that  produces  wealth.  It  is  a  loss  to  the  com¬ 
munity  to  have  a  man  lie  idle  all  winter.  And 
in  this  country  there  is  certainly  no  lack  of 
employment  for  any  man  who  will  work  at 
reasonable  wages. 


Hoodwinking  the  Crows. 

One  of  our  artists  gives  a  sketch  of  a  device 
to  which  he  resorted,  in  order  to  rid  himself  of 
the  crows  that  made  too  free  with  his  newly- 
planted  corn.  He  made  several  cones  of  stiff 
paper,  and  upon  the  iaside  of  the  larger  end  of 
these  he  spread  a  ring  of  old  and  gummy  lin¬ 
seed  oil — a  mixture  of  oil  and  rosin  just  so  thick 
as  not  to  run  would  answer  the  same  purpose. 
The  cones  were  lightly  and  carefully  inserted  in 
holes  made  in  the  soil,  and  a  few  grains  of 
corn  dropped  into  the  point  of  each.  The  sus¬ 
picious  crows,  after  careful  inspection,  would 
put  their  heads  in  to  reach  the  corn — what  hap¬ 
pened  then  is  sufficiently  shown  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing,  given  on  page  451.  ©ur  friend  did  not  do 
the  birds  any  serious  bodily  injury,  but  he  re¬ 
marked  that  they  were  “  very  much  disgusted.” 


Sheep  Pens  and  Hacks. 


Sheep  that  are  not  being  prepared  for  market 
do  not  thrive  well  during  winter,  unless  they 
have  exercise  and  a  weW-ventilated  pen.  We 
have  used  a  pen  similar  to  the  one  here  figured, 
w'hicli  we  found  very  convenient  in  many  re¬ 
spects.  The  building  may  be  of  any  bight, 
but  the  upper  floor  is  only  six  feet  from  the 
ground,  which  gives  a  large  amount  of  storage 
room  above  for  hay.  The  floor  should  be  of 
matched  boards,  or  the  cracks  should  be  other: 
wise  closed  up  to  prevent  hay-seed  or  chaff 
from  dropping  on  to  the  wool.  The  front  of 
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the  shed  is 'boarded  to  withiu  four  feet  cf  the 
ground,  leaving  that  space  open,  that  the  sheep 
may  go  iu  or  out  when  they  please.  The  feed¬ 
ing-rack  is  placed  round  three  sides  of  the  shed, 


smd  slopes  forward  so  that  the  sheep  can  con¬ 
sume  the  last  mouthful  of  liay  contained  in  it. 
It  is  made  so  high  that  the  sheep  can  not  reach 
over  the  front  of  it  and  pull  the  hay  out  over 
each  other’s  wool.  Three  feet  and  a  half  is  the 
right  hight  for  large  sheep.  The  slats  are 
placed  three  inches  apart,  which  prevents  the 
sheep  from  pushing  their  heads  through  and 
wearing  the  wool  from  their  necks.  Everything 
about  a  sheep-pen  should  be  smooth,  leaving  no 
rough  splinters  to  catch  and  tear  the  wool.  The 
pen  and  yard  should  be  kept  well  littered.  This 
shed  is  arranged  especially  to  keep  the  wool 
clean  and  free  from  hay  seed,  clover  heads,  and 
dust,  and  that  the  sheep  may  be  outdoors  or 
indoors  as  they  wish,  and  according  to  the 
weather,  without  needing  very  much  attention. 


Slaughtering  Hogs. 

A  necessary  work,  but  generally  a  most  dis¬ 
agreeable  one,  is  that  of  slaughtering  hogs. 
It  is  made  more  unpleasant  by  the  reason  that 
it  comes  in  the  cold  and  stormy  season,  and 
from  the  absence  of  a  sheltered  place  in  which 
to  do  the  work.  Any  out-liouse  or  shed  may  be 
fitted  up  with  little  trouble,  so  as  to  render  this 
duty,  if  not  pleasant,  at  any  rate  not  so  sloppy, 
cold,  and  uncomfortable  as  it  usually  is.  A  tight, 


wooden  scalding-trough  may  be  made,  with  a 
sheet-iron  bottom,  under  which  may  be  set  a 
simple  arch  of  stone  or  brick,  to  hold  a  few 
brands,  which  will  keep  the  water  hot  enough 
to  do  the  scalding,  and  obviate  the  necessity  of 
keeping  the  kitchen  stove  occupied. 

A  sloping  end  to  this  trough  enables  the  hog 
to  be  easily  drawn  out  on  to  a  bench  at  the  cud 


of  it,  where  the  hair  may  be  scraped  off.  When 
the  scraping  is  done  a  hoisting  apparatus  on 
the  floor  above  elevates  the  carcass  while  it 
undergoes  the  operations  of  dressing  and  clean¬ 
ing.  This  hoist  con¬ 
sists  of  an  axle  with 
cranks  by  which  one 
man  may  raise  a  hog 
of  four  hundred 
pounds.  The  frame 
is  set  on  common 
casters,  by  means  of 
which  it  is  pushed 
backward  —  the  rope 
passing  along  a  slit 
in  the  floor—  to  where 
some  S  hooks  are 
suspended,  to  one  of 
which  the  carcass  is 
transferred,  and  the 
apparatus  is  ready  for 
another  hog.  lyith  a  sufficient  number  of  hands 
to  help,  the  job  of  slaughtering  is  soon  finished. 

Home-Made  Sleds. 


A  pair  of  bob-sleds  ordinarily  cost  fifty  dol¬ 
lars,  and  are  generally  much  heavier  than  neces¬ 
sary.  Besides  they  are  very  often  made  on  a 
wrong  principle.  The  joints  are  made  very 
tight  and  the  frame  rigid.  When,  therefore, 
they  are  taken  off  a  smooth  road  and  brought 
into  the  woods  with  perhaps  a  heavy  log  or 
other  load  on  them,  there  is  no  play  or  “  give  ” 
to  the  joints,  and  they 
either  break  or  be¬ 
come  badl}-  racked. 

We  figure  here  a  pair 
of  sleds  which  have 
neither  mortises,  ten¬ 
ons,  nor  iron  about 
them,  necessarily,  ex¬ 
cept  the  shoes,  king¬ 
bolt,  and  the  coupling  clevises.  They  can  be 
made  without  any  other  tools  than  an  ax  and 
an  auger.  They  sit  low  to  the  ground  and  are 
easily  loaded  and  difficult  to  upset,  and  the  cost 
to  a  man  who  can  use  an  ax  is  about  four  days’ 
work.  The  runners  are  hewed  from  small 
oaks,  or  sugar  maples,  which  have  a  natural 
crook  at  the  root. 
They  should  be  two 
and  a  half  or  three 
inches  thick,  and  as 
deep  as  desired. 
Blocks  are  pinned  on 
to  each  runner  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  beams.  The 
hind  beam  should  be 
eight  inches  thick,  the 
front  beam  about  half 
that  thickness,  the 
bolster  being  the  same, 
or  an  inch  or  so 
heavier.  The  beams 
and  blocks  are  bolted 
to  the  runners  with 
inch  -  and  -  a  -  quarter 
oak  or  hickory  pins, 
well  wedged  at  both 
ends.  The  tongues 
are  fitted  in  with  wooden  wedges,  which 
come  well  up  from  the  roller,  and  two  half¬ 
inch  pins  should  be  put  through  both  the 
wedges  and  tongue  to  keep  them  from  working 
loose.  This  will  make  the  tongue  sufficiently 
rigid  without  braces,  unless  some  careless 
teamster  drives  around  too  short  sometimes, 
when  the  tongue  is  just  as  apt  to  break  as  to  be 


wrenched  from  its  place  if  well  wedged.  In 
case  the  sleds  are  wanted  shod  we  would 
recommend  cast-steel  shoes,  one  eighth  of  an 
inch  thick,  to  be  put  on  with  three-inch  wood 
screws,  the  holes  being  countersunk  so  that  the 
screw-heads  may  be  quite  flush  with  the  shoe. 
A  steel  shoe  is  light  and  will  not  “stick”  in 
frosty  weather,  as  a  cast  shoe  will.  The  writer 
has  built  such  sleds  and  shod  them  with  com¬ 
mon  band  iron,  one  eighth  thick,  which  comes 
cheaper  than  the  steel,  and  for  ordinary  use  is 
nearly  as  good.  But  for  heavy  work,  such  as 
drawing  logs,  timber,  or  lumber  steadily  every 
day,  the  steel  shoes  are  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 
These  sleds  are  very  durable  if  taken  care  of 
during  the  summer,  and  a  coat  of  crude  petro¬ 
leum  put  on  will  increase  their  durability.  If 
made  of  well-selected  stuff  a  pair  of  these  sleds 
are  good  for  five  years,  when  probably  they  will 
need  new  pins  or  some  repairs.  There  is  no 
necessity  to  use  seasoned  lumber  for  making  the 
sleds,  as  green  timber  just  out  of  the  woods  will 
answer,  as  there  are  no  joints  to  work  loose. 


A  Snow-Plow. 


A  properly  constructed  snow-plow  is  worth 
several  times  itscost.  After  every  storm  which 
covers  up  the  roads,  if  a  good  snow-plow  is 
drawn  around  and  the  roads  and  paths  opened, 
the  snow  is  packed  down  and  becomes  consoli¬ 
dated.  It  does  not  then  melt  away  rapidly, 
and  sleds  will  not  cut  down  to  the  ground.  To 
make  such  a  plow  as  is  figured  here,  take  two 


planks  eight  or  ten  feet  long,  bevel  the  end  of 
each  plank,  and  bring  it  to  a  point  so  that  when 
put  together  they  will  form  something  like  a 
double-mold-board  plow.  Let  the  planks  slope 
outwards  from  the  upper  part,  so  that  the  sled 
shall  be  wider  by  a  few  inches  at  the  bottom 
than  at  the  top.  It  will  not  then  ride  on  the 
snow,  but  will  push  it  sideways  and  throw  it  off. 
A  floor  may  be  laid  on  the  plow  on  which  the 
boys,  who  will  always  be  on  hand  to  assist, 
may  ride,  and  this  necessary  job  of  clearing 
away  snow  will  become  one  of  the  regular  win- 


A  SNOW-PLOW. 


ter  sports.  The  hook  by  which  the  plow  is 
drawn,  must  be  fixed  at  the  top  of  the  nose,  or 
it  will  be  lifted  up  when  in  motion. 


A  Movable  Feed-Rack. 


A  very  simple  rack  for  cows,  calves,  or  sheep 
is  shown  in  the  engraving.  It  is  intended  for 
the  yard,  and  the  illustration  sufficiently  ex¬ 
plains  the  construction  of  the  rack  itself.  It  is 
mounted  on  a  post,  and  a  strong  iron  pin  set  in 
the  top  of  the  post  passes  through  a  piece  of 


SHED,  PEN,  AND  RACK  FOR  SHEEP. 


ARRANGEMENT  FOR  DRESSING  HOGS. 


HOME-MADE  WOOD  OR  LUMBER  SLEDS. 
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plank  in  the  floor  of  the  rack  and  enables  it  to 
be  turned  around  when  desired.  In  the  barn¬ 
yard  this  is  a  convenience,  as  the  manure  will 
not  be  then  left  in  piles  in  the  front  of  the  feed- 
racks,  but,  as  it  is  turned  round,  the  manure 


There  is  nothing  which  a  farmer  uses  that  is 
more  dependent  for  ease  and  convenience  in 
use  upon  true  scientific  principles  of  construc¬ 
tion  than  an  ox-yoke.  We  very  seldom  come 
across  a  yoke  and  bows  to  which  some  objec¬ 
tion  may  not  be  made.  They  either  choke  the 
oxen  or  gall  their  necks,  or  the  yoke  will  break 
under  a  sudden  jerk.  These  difficulties  are 
all  owing  to  faulty  construction.  In  the  first 
place  more  timber  is  generally  used  than  neces¬ 
sary,  and  the  consequence  is  that  more  cutting 
is  needed  to  shape  it.  This  makes  the  yoke 
weak  where  it  ought  to  be  strongest.  Some¬ 
times  the  stick  is  sawed  7  x  10  inches ;  but  really 
4  x  6  is  amply  sufficient.  This  is  little  more 
than  one  third  the  other  size,  and  a  saving  is 
consequently  made.  The  principle  on  which 
the  yoke  should  be  shaped  is  this :  the  point  to 
which  the  draft-chain  is  fastened  should  be  on  a 
line  with  the  center  of  the  force  applied,  or 
that  part  of  the  yoke  surrounding  the  neck  of 


Fig.  l.-OX-TOKE— INCORRECT  FORM. 

the  ox.  Then  there  is  no  effort  made  to  twist 
the  yoke  and  crowd  the  lower  part  of  the  bows 
against  the  animal’s  throat  and  so  interfere  with 
its  breathing.  This  pressure  is  the  reason  why 


Fig.  2. — OX- YOKE — CORRECT  FORM. 

oxen  will  sometimes  go  on  their  knees  under  a 
heavy  pull,  sagaciously  discovering  the  trouble 
which  their  drivers  could  not  see.  A  com¬ 


A  REVOLVING  FEED-RACK. 

will  be  more  equally  spread.  If  several  posts 
are  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  yard,  the 
rack  may  be  moved  from  one  to  another. 


Ox- Yokes. 


parison  of  the  two  yokes  figured  on  this  page 
will  show  this  difference  at  a  glance. 

The  hollows  of  the  yoke,  where  they  rest  on 
the  oxen’s  necks,  should  also  be  well  and 
smoothly  beveled  or  rounded  off,  so  as  to  en¬ 
large  the  bearing  surface. 
This  prevents  galled  and 
swollen  or  bruised  necks. 
With  a  badly  made  yoke 
an  ox  can  not  draw,  if  will¬ 
ing  ;  with  a  well-fitting  and 
easy  one,  an  ox  will  draw 
until  his  power  is  exhausted. 
If  an  ox  ever  refuses  to  pull, 
it  is,  as  a  rule,  the  yoke  that 
is  to  blame.  Oxen  will  not 
balk  without  good  reason ; 
in  fact,  we  doubt  if  a  really 
balky  ox  has  ever  existed. 
When  the  yoke  is  properly 
shaped  it  should  be  made 
smooth ;  after  all  irregularities  are  removed  by 
rasping,  it  should  be  sandpapered  until  quite 
smooth.  The  best  timber  for  yokes  is  bass¬ 
wood  or  soft  maple,  and  for  bows  hickory  or 
second-growth  white-oak  is  to  be  preferred. 


A  Folding  Chicken-Coop. 


At  the  Ohio  State  Fair  we  saw  a  collection  of 
poultry,  consisting  of  fifty  varieties,  owned  by 


Smoke-House  and  Oven. 


We  are  requested  to  give  a  plan  for  a  bake- 
oven  and  smoke-house  in  one  building.  These 


COMBINED  SMOKE-HOUSE  AND  OVEN. 

are  common  adjuncts  to  the  farm-house  in  East¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania,  and  are  generally  built  of 
stone  or  brick.  The  oven  occupies  the  front 
and  that  part  of  the  interior  which  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  dotted  lines.  The  smoke-house 
occupies  the  rear  and  extends  over  the  oven. 
The  advantage  of  this  mode  of  building  is  the 
perfect  dryness  secured,  which  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance  in  preserving  the  meat,  as  also  the 
economy  of  expense  gained  in  building  the  two 
together,  and  the  smoke  that  escapes  from  the 
oven  may  be  turned  into  the  smoke-house. 

- —  - - __aO«=— - - 


FOLDING  EXHIBITION-COOP. 

one  exhibitor,  all  contained  in  handsome  coops 
made  to  one  pattern.  These  coops  were  the 
simplest  and  most  easily  constructed  we  have 
anywhere  seen,  and  there  is  not  a  nail  in  them. 
They  can  be  taken  apart  and  piled  up  when  not 
needed,  takiflg  up  very  small  space.  The  front 
and  back  are  alike,  and 
consist  of  two  strips  (an 
upper  and  lower  one)held 
together  by  wooden  rods, 
placed  a  proper  distance 
apart.  At  each  end  of 
these  strips  is  a  tenon 
which  passes  through  a 
mortise  in  the  sideboards 
and  is  secured  by  a  key 
which  holds  the  sides  in 
their  places.  The  floor 
and  top  are  kept  in  their 
places  by  small,  round 
pins,  similar  to  dowel- 
pins,  which  pass  through 
holes  made  to  corre¬ 
spond  in  the  side  boards. 

The  coops  are  held  together  by  the  keys  in  the 
tenons  of  the  front  and  back  pieces.  When  these 
keys  are  knocked  out  the  coops  fall  apart  and 
may  be  packed  away.  There  is  no  patent  on 
these  coops,  which  is  not  the  least  of  their  merits. 
They  are  easily  transported,  and  allow  the 
fowls  to  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage. 


Grease  for  Galls  on  Horses. — “  I.  G, 
Irwin  ”  asks  whether  grease  (<■'.  e.,  meat  flyings, 
bacon  grease,  and  lard)  is  considered  the  wrong 
thing  to  apply  to  galled  places  and  bruises.  We 
do  not  know  that  there  is  any  objection  to  the 
use  of  such  refuse  grease.  We  often  use  lard 
and  gunpowder,  as  a  mixture,  to  prevent  white 
hair  from  growing  on  a  saddle  gall ;  and  we  use 
salt  water  for  bathing  scratches  and  bruises. 
As  grease  and  salt  used  separately  are  not  in¬ 
jurious,  we  see  no  reason  why  they  should  be 
when  used  in  conjunction.  At  the  same  time 
we  are  fast  gaining  faith  in  the  use  of  simple 
hot  or  cold  water  and  dry  and  finely  sifted 
earth  for  all  minor  treatment,  and  we  are 
gradually  dropping  all  our  old  remedies. 


ELEVATION  OF  MR.  SARGENT’S  BARN. 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Sargent’s  Barn. 

We  have  had  occasion  heretofore  to  refer  to 
the  barn  recently  built  by  Mr.  Chas.  S.  Sargent, 
of  Brookline,  Mass.  We  give  above  an  eleva¬ 
tion  showing  its  general  appearance,  and  plans 
of  its  arrangement  on  the  next  page. 
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Fig.  1  shows  the  east  side  of  the  bam  (the 
down-hill  side),  with  the  cart  entrances  to  the 
manure  cellar  and  wagon  shed.  The  hight  of 
this  story  is  about  eight  feet  in  the  clear.  Fig. 
2  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  cellar,  which, 
aside  from  the  usual  appliances  of  a  farm  barn, 
has  a  steam-boiler  for  cooking  hay,  etc.  Fig.  3 
is  the  main  floor,  containing  six  box-stalls,  and 
stabling  for  ten  cows.  The  cow-room,  which  is 
ceiled  on  the  walls  and  overhead  with  var¬ 
nished  pine,  and  has  its  windows  protected  by 
green  blinds,  is — without  being  extravagant  or 


main  cut.  When  the  other  fore  leg  has  been 
completed,  commence  at  the  heel  of  the  hind 
leg,  go  down  over  the  cap  of  the  hock  joint,  and 
down  the  back  of  the  buttock  to  the  first  split. 
When  the  hide  is  loose  and  spread  out,  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  are  no  such  irregularities  in  its 
contour  as  if  the  cuts  had  been  made  down  the 
inside  of  the  legs,  as  is  often  done. 


“fancy” — very  neatly  and  perfectly  adapted  to 
its  uses.  The  mangers  are  of  “Cottam’s  Pat¬ 
ent,”  much  used  in  England,  consisting  of  two 
iron  feed-tubs,  with  an  iron  water-trough  between 
them  for  each  pair  of  cows.  A  low  partition 
separates  each  double  stall  from  its  neighbor. 
The  box-stalls  are  fitted  with  rocking  mangers, 
which  move  back  and  forth  through  the  parti¬ 
tion,  so  that  feed  can  be  supplied  from 
the  passage  way.  This  barn  is  a  capital 
model  for  any  amateur,  small,  or  “fancy” 
farmer  to  follow,  as  it  has  all  the  con¬ 
veniences  needed,  and  none  of  the  orna¬ 
ment  that  we  too  often  see  on  barns  of 
its  class.  It  is  good,  cheap,  and  useful. 


How  to  Strip  a  Hide. 


The  Milk-Mirror  in  Jersey  Cows. 

A  correspondent  at  Hannibal,  Mo.,  writes  that 
he  has  been  studying  some  Jersey 
herds  near  that  place,  and  finds 
the  milk-mirror  or  escutcheon 
very  poorly  developed,  and  often 
entirely  lacking.  He  asks  whether 
the  absence  of  the  milk-mirror  is 
characteristic  of  the  breed,  and 
whether  the  lack  is,  in  their  case, 
an  objection.  The  writer  of  this 
has  paid  a  good  deal  of  attention 
to  the  question  of  the  milk-mirror, 
and  has  especially  observed  its 
formation  in  Jersey  cows.  The 
result  is  a  conviction  that  in  at 
least  nine  cases  out  of  ten— as 
uniformly  as  in  any  other  breed — 
their  quality  as  milkers  is  clearty 
indicated  by  this  sign,  and  he 
would  not  think  of  buying  a 
Jersey  heifer  or  cow  in  which  the 
escutcheon  was  not  at  least  fairljr 
developed.  If  any  modification 
system  were  to  be  made  in 


of  Guenon’s 


applying  it  to  the  Jersey  breed,  it  would  be, 
perhaps,  in  attaching  less  importance  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  escutcheon,  and  more 
to  that  which  runs  out  over  the  thighs — but 
even  this  we  are  not  sure  of.  As  a  rule  to  live 
by,  we  believe  in  buying  a  Jersey  with  a  good, 
full  Guenon  escutcheon,  and  no  other.  That 
* - r . ’ 


Almost  every  farmer  has  occasion,  at 
least  once  a  year,  to  take  the  hide  off 
either  a  beef  or  a  mutton,  and  some  farm¬ 
ers  take  hides  off  animals  that  are  neither 
beef  nor  mutton,  now  and  then.  In  any 
case  there  is  a  right  way  t®  do  this  which 
is  worth  knowing.  A  hide  properly  strip¬ 
ped  off  is  nearly  square,  but  oilier  wise  is  far 
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-PLAN  OF  FLOOR  OF  MR.  SARGENT’S  BARN. 


from  that  shape.  To  proceed  properly,  ltfy  the 
carcass  oil  the  back,  run  a  sharp  knife  from  the 
chin  down  along  the  belly  in  a  straight  line  to  the 
root  of  the  tail.  The  knife  should  have  a  sharp 
point  and  be  inserted  edge  upwards  beneath  the 
skin,  when  it  should  be  ru-n  steadily  along.  Then 
commence  at  the  split  of  the  hoof  on  the  fore 
foot  and  run  the  knife  down  over  the  knee  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  brisket  where  it  meets  the 


there  should  exist  anywhere  a  whole  herd  of 
Jerseys  with  defective  escutcheons  is  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  injurious  effect  of  “breeding  for 
color.”  Essential  qualities,  like  large  milk- 
veins,  well-shaped  udders,  and  full  escutcheons, 
are  overlooked,  and  breeding  animals  are  se¬ 
lected  which  have  nothing  to  recommend  them 
but  “solid  color  and  full  black  points.”  Of 
course,  the  men  who  are  accomplishing  this 


unfortunate  result  are  innocent  of  any  intention 
to  do  harm,  but  unless  something  is  done  to 
check  their  folly  the  Jerseys,  as  a  breed,  will 
lose  their  reputation  as  large  butter-makers. 

We  could  show  our  correspondent  more  than 
one  herd  of  Jerseys,  and  large  herds  too,  in 
which  a  defective  escutcheon  is  a  rare  excep¬ 
tion,  and  we  will  pit  them  against  any  breeds 
in  the  country  for  the  quantity  of  butter  made. 
- - — »©<— - — ►  — . ■ 

Drying  Up  Cows. 


The  common  idea  that  it  is  necessary  to  dry 
off  a  cow  two  or  three  months  before  calving,  is 
really  not  only  an  erroneous  but  a  very  unprofit¬ 
able  one.  A  cow  in  the  dairy  is  not  an  animal 
in  a  state  of  nature.  She  is  as  artificial  a  pro¬ 
duction  as  the  improved  carrot  or  turnip  which 
she  eats,  or  the  oil-calm  which  is  fed  to  her. 
And  if  this  is  so,  and  her  milking  capacity  has 
been  artificially  built  up  flu1  beyond  that  origin¬ 
ally  consistent  with  her  natural  condition,  why 
should  we  stop  in  our  work  at  a  certain  point 
and  not  continue  it  as  far  as  possible  ?  We  have 
known  more  than  one  occasion  when  a  cow 
was  milked  up  to  the  period  of  calving,  and  no 
injury  occurred  either  to  her  or  the  calf.  It  is 
true  that  the  changed  condition  of  the  cow 
needs  some  change  of  treatment.  There  is  a 
greatly  enhanced  demand  on  her  physical  re¬ 
sources,  but  this  change  comes  on  so  gradually 
that  we  can  not  tell  the  exact  moment  her  milk¬ 
ing  powers  should  be  suspended.  Certainty  not 
necessarily  two  months  any  more  than  three 
or  four  months  previous  to  her  coming  in  again. 
The  gradually  changing  condition  of  the  cow 
must  be  gradually  met  and  all  will  be  well.  We 
lately  saw  a  fine  Ayrshire  cow  which  had  just 
dropped  a  calf  when  at  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 
and  she  was  in  very  high  condition,  so  much  so 
that  an  ordinary  farmer,  having  a  cow  in  sim¬ 
ilar  condition,  would  fear  for  her  safety.  We 
also  saw  a  fine  Jersey  cow,  on  another  occasion, 
which  the  owner  assured  us  was  milked  the 
evening  previous  to  her  calving,  and  the  calf 
seemed  to  have  suffered  nothing  in  consequence. 
In  fact  it  is  doubtful  if  a  cow  is  not  in  a  much 
safer  position  when  thus  constantly  milked.  It 
is  within  our  experience  that  garget  has  oc¬ 
curred  before  calving,  and  that  cows  often 
need  to  have  the  milk  drawn  from  them, 
sometimes  for  some  days  previous  to  this  event. 

Then,  if  all  this  is  true  (and  we  think  most 
experienced  men  will  coincide  with  us),  why 
should  not  the  cow  be  utilized  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  ;  why  should  she  not  be  permitted  to  pro¬ 
duce  milk  as  long  as  she  will,  and  wThy  should 
we  be  at  so  much  pains  to  dry  up  our  cows  ?  It 
is  certain  that  injury  is  sometimes  done  to  cows 
by  improperly  drying  them  off,  and  when  we 
sometimes  read  of  farmers  being  advised  to  take 
such  and  such  precautions  in  this  matter,  we  are 
led  to  think  that  they  are  not  only  making  gra¬ 
tuitous  trouble  for  themselves,  but  are  throwing 
away  a  source  of  profit.  That  there  is  a  change 
occurring  in  the  common  idea  in  this  respect,  is 
proved  abundantly  by  the  fact  that  a  cow  which 
will  milk  continuously,  is  looked  on  as  something 
above  the  common.  And  why,  while  we  are 
improving  our  stock  in  this  direction,  should 
farmers  be  advised  to  adhere  to  a  practice  which 
produces  a  contrary  effect  ? 

- -  i  — •  «■ - 

How  Much  does  a  Quart  of  Milk  Weigh  ? 
— It  has  now  become  almost  universal  with 
dairy  men  who  handle  large  quantities  of  milk, 
to  estimate  it  by  weight  rather  than  by  meas¬ 
ure.  The  reduction  to  quarts  is  made  by  diyid- 
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ing- the  pounds  by  2.  'This  is  not  exactly  cor¬ 
rect,  for  a  quart  of  milk  weighs  somewhat  over 
2  lbs.  The  standard  gallon  in  the  United  States 
is  the  old  English  wine  gallon,  which  contains 
231  cubic  inches.  This  quantity  of  distilled 
water,  at  its  maximum  density  (barometer  at 
30''’)  weighs  8S3S0/  ioooo  lbs.  Cream  has  a  specific 
gravity  (or  a  weight  as  compared  with  water)  of 
lls/>ooo ;  skimmed  milk,  of  l3T/iooo ;  and  “  good  ” 
milk  of  lsl/iooo.  Even  cream  is  a  trifle  heavier 
than  water,  but  the  difference  between  cream 
and  skimmed  milk  is  enough  to  make  the  weight 
of  whole  milk  vary  considerably  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  cream  it  contains.  If  no  water 
has  been  added  to  the  milk,  then  the  lighter  it 
is,  the  better  its  quality  as  to  cream.  Taking 
the  normal  weight  of  new  milk  at  l31/iooo,  as 
compared  with  water,  and  the  weight  of  a  gallon 
of  water  at  83389/100oo  lbs.,  we  have  85974/ioooo  lbs. 
as  the  weight  of  a  gallon  of  milk,  and  21493/i<,ooo 
lbs.  as  the  weight  of  a  quart — say  2lo/ioo  lbs. 


Winter  Care  of  Sheep. 

Sheep  are  looking  up.  The  tide  has  turned. 
But  unless  sheep  are  to  be  taken  up  as  a  per¬ 
manent  part  of  the  farm  stock  and  proper 
care  and  attention  given  to  them,  it  would  be 
better  for  the  farmer  to  let  them  alone.  Sheep 
properly  cared  for,  are  the  most  profitable  and 
least  troublesome  farm  stock;  but  if  neglected 
and  improperly  managed,  none  so  soon  become 
out  of  condition  and  become  diseased  and  die. 
Winter  is  the  most  trying  time  for  them. 
“  Coddling  ”  is  the  most  hurtful  thing.  With 
good  feed  a  flock  of  sheep  would  do  better  to 
lie  out  of  doors  in  the  snow  the  whole  winter, 
than  to  be  kept  in  a  close,  warm  stable.  Run¬ 
ning  at  the  nOse  and  lung  disease  will  surely 
follow  too  close  penning  up.  Unless  the  weather 
is  stormy,  or  the  ewes  with  lamb  are  near  their 
time,  they  should  be  turned  into  a  field  every 
•day.  They  should  have  fresh  water  (access  to 
a  spring  is  best)  at  least  once  every  day.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  sheep  will  thrive  with 
snow  for  drink,  and  yet  many  flocks  are  per¬ 
mitted  thus  to  quench  their  thirst  every  day 
through  the  winter.  Clover  hay  is  the  best 
standard  feed,  with  half  a  pint  of  oats,  rye,  or 
buckwheat  daily.  Sheep  do  better  with  a  little 
change  in  their  feed  occasionally.  Salt,  in 
which  a  fourth  part  of  sulphur  is  mingled, 
should  be  placed  where  they  can  always  have 
access  to  it.  Corn-stalks  may  do  as  a  coarse 
feed  to  pick  amongst,  but  as  a  standard  feed  it 
does  not  seem  palatable  enough  for  them.  They 
will  live  on  it  but  do  not  thrive.  Separate  the 
flock  into  at  least  two  portions.  The  lambs, 
and  in-lamb  ewes  which  may  be  weakly,  should, 
at  all  events,  be  taken  from  the  strong,  hearty 
ewes,  wethers,  and  bucks,  and  extra  care  given 
to  them.  It  is  still  better  to  keep  the  wethers 
and  bucks  by  themselves,  and  thus  make  three 
divisions.  Guard  against  dogs,  which,  at  this 
season,  are  more  than  ever  mischievous.  If  a 
dog  is  kept  on  the  farm,  let  him  be  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  flock  and  they  with  him. 
Above  all  things,  be  patient,  quiet,  attentive, 
and  exactly  regular  in  feeding  and  watering, 
not  overfeeding  nor  stinting  the  flesh,  but,  hav¬ 
ing  found  the  right  way,  persevere  therein,  and 
do  not  swerve  one  way  or  the  other  from  it. 
One  can  not  neglect  his  sheep  one  day  and 
make  up  by  extra  care  the  next. 

Oiling  Axles. — Much  is  lost  for  want  of 
attention  to  wagon  axles.  They  should  be  ex¬ 
amined  at  least  once  a  week,  if  in  constant  use, 


and  properly  oiled.  Lard  is  not  suitable,  for  it 
penetrates  through  the  hub  and  loosens  the 
spokes.  "We  know  of  nothing  better  than  castor 
oil,  and  a  rancid  article,  which  can  be  had  at 
cheap  rates  at  the  apothecary’s,  is  just  as  good 
for  this  purpose  as  the  best.  A  small  quantity, 
applied  upon  the  bearings  of  the  axle,  is  just  as 
good  as  to  oil  the  whole  surface.  If  the  oiling  is 
neglected,  there  is  much  friction,  which  has  to  be 
overcome  by  the  increased  exertion  of  the  team. 
The  boxes  and  axles  both  wear  away  more 
rapidly,  and  there  is  soon  need  of  a  new  wheel 
and  axle.  A  good  wheel-jack  will  greatly  facil¬ 
itate  the  oiling  process.  With  this  implement 
one  man  can  oil  the  wheels  of  an  ox-wagon  as 
rapidly  as  two  without  it. 

- - -  - - •— *©  K— - >  O- - - 

Method  of  Utilizing  Bones. 


.  The  utility  of  raw  bones  is  much  circum¬ 
scribed  by  the  difficulty  of  bringing  them  into  a 
fit  state  for  use.  A  rough  method  of  cracking 
them,  or  reducing  them  to  large  fragments  by 
means  of  a  heavy  pounder  or  sledge,  may  be 
employed  where  they  are  intended  for  use  in  an 
orchard  or  vineyard,  where  they  may  be  buried 
at  the  roots  of  a  permanently  established  fruit- 
tree.  But  to  become'  useful  to  annual  crops 
they  must  be  brought  to  a  more  practicable 
shape.  When  coarsely  broken  they  may  be 
reduced  by  caustic  lye  more  slowly  but  with 
much  less  inconvenience  than  by  sulphuric  acid. 
To  accomplish  this,  a  rough  but  tight  box,  not 
over  eighteen  inches  deep,  is  needed.  Procure 
sound,  unleached  wood-aslies,  mix  a  peck  of 
slaked  lime  and  a  peek  of  sal-soda  to  every 
barrel  of  dry  ashes.  Pack  the  ashes,  etc., 
with  the  bones  in  layers  (ashes  first)  until  the 
box  is  filled.  Saturate  the  mass  with  water, 
and  add  from  time  to  time  more  water  to  pre¬ 
serve  a  constant  state  of  moisture.  In  four  or 
six  weeks  the  bones  will  have  become  so  much 
softened  that  they  will  crumble  to  powder  with 
a  slight  blow.  The  mass  may  then  be  mixed 
up  and  beaten  fine  with  a  shovel,  and  an  equal 
quantity  of  fine  soil  added  and  thoroughly  in¬ 
termingled.  This  compost  is  too  strong  for 
direct  application  to  the  seed,  and  in  using  it 
for  corn  some  earth  needs  to  be  mixed  with  it 
previously.  If  the  quantity  of  ashes  is  increased 
the  process  is  proportionately  hastened. 

- o-. - — >©«— - - 

Cake  op  Implements. — There  is  probably 
no  text  on  which  more  preaching  is  done  by 
the  agricultural  press  than  that  which  heads  this 
article.  And  yet  farmers  are  either  forgetful  of 
the  lesson,  or  are  too  careless  of  their  ow'n  in¬ 
terests  to  act  upon  it.  We  were  especially  re¬ 
minded  of  this  by  seeing,  in  the  course  of  a  ride 
of  ninety  miles  through  an  average  agricultural 
district,  the  following  tools  lying  out  exposed  to 
the  weather — viz. :  Forty-four  plows,  twenty- 
three  harrows,  seven  mowers,  one  reaper  with 
beater  and  platform  as  last  used,  wagons  too 
numerous  to  count,  and,  in  one  instance,  a  set 
of  harness  hanging  on  a  fence.  The  plows 
were  mostly  sticking  in  the  furrow  where  they 
had  been  last  used.  Now,  it  is  natural  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  owners  of  all  these  tools  and  im¬ 
plements  never  see  an  agricultural  paper,  or 
they  could  not  resist  the  reiterated  advice  to 
take  better  care  of  their  property  of  such  a 
perishable  nature.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  these 
tools,  kept  under  cover  when  not  in  use,  will 
last  more  than  twice  as  long  as  they  will  when 
exposed  to  rain  and  sun.  The  loss  is  thus  a 
serious  one,  and  we  regret  when  we  think  that  we 
can  not  reach  such  farmers  by  a  word  of  advice. 


c  Plowing  and  Cultivating  by  Steam. 

The  day  will  probably  come,  when  a  large 
share  of  the  cultivation  of  the  land  will  be 
done  by  steam-power.  The  steam-plow  has  ful¬ 
some  years  been  in  successful  ‘  use  in  England, 
but  in  this  country,  where  we  have  so  much 
land  especially  favorable  for  ils  operation,  tl:o 
attempts  at  steam  cultivation  have  been  so  few 
as  to  amount  to  little  in  demonstrating  its  value 
as  compared  with  ordinary  methods.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  machines  are  ponderous,  cumbersome,  and 
expensive,  and  it  is  this,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  the  steam-plow  implies  a  more 
thorough  system  of  agriculture  than  we  have 
yet  adopted,  that  has  retarded  their  introduc¬ 
tion.  In  the  most  successful  English  implements 
the  ploivs  arc  drawn  backwards  and  forwards 
across  the  field  by  means  of  two  engines,  ond 
stationed  at  each  end  of  the  furrow’s.  There 
have  been  several  inventions  made  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  in  which  the  engine  is  a  locomotive  which 
traverses  the  field  and  drags  the  plow's  after  if. 
Some  of  these  machines  have  made  more  or  less 
successful  trials,  but  there  are  still  many  obsta¬ 
cles  to  overcome  before  such  a  locomotive  engine 
for  plowing  can  be  made  a  complete  success. 
To  illustrate  the  appearance  of  the  English 
plows  and  their  manner  of  working,  wre  give  on 
the  next  page  an  engraving,  taken  by  our  artist 
while  upon  a  trip  through  the  Gulf  States.  There 
are  several  of  these  plows  at  work  upon  sugar 
plantations  in  Louisiana.  The  cane  crop  is  a 
very  exhausting  one,  and  deep  plowing  is  neces¬ 
sary.  One  of  the  most  enterprising  planters, 
finding  it  impracticable  to  obtain  the  required 
depth  of  soil  by  ordinary  plowing,  imported 
a  set  of  steam  machinery.  The  results  attained 
by  this  were  so  satisfactory,  that  the  first  impor¬ 
tation  was  followed  by  others,  and  in  Louisiana 
at  least,  steam-plowing-  may  be  considered  an 
established  fact.  Aside  from  the  thorough  wrork- 
ing  of  the  soil,  one  great,  point  in  favor  of  the 
steam-plow  upon  plantations  is  that  the  most 
favorable  season  for  plowing  is  autumn,  and 
this  is  just  the  time  when  the  teams  and  hands 
are  busy  in  cutting  cane  and  carrying  it  to  the 
mill.  The  steam-plows  usually  require  only 
two  or  three  hands  to  work  them,  though  in 
cane  fields,  where  there  is  much  “  trash,”  more 
help  is  required,  to  keep  the  plows  from  being 
clogged.  The  plow's  are  carried  upon  a  frame, 
and  are  from  tw'O  to  five  in  number.  The  frame 
carries  tw’o  sets  of  plow’s,  and  is  so  arranged 
that  it  can  be  tilted  when  it  reaches  the  end  of 
the  field,  and  the  direction  is  to  be  reversed, 
thus  lifting  one  set  of  plow's  out  of  the  soil 
and  bringing  the  other  set  into  proper  position 
for  w’ork.  The  plows  are  moved  by  means  of  a 
wire  rope,  which  is  wound  upon  a  drum  below 
the  engine,  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  When 
the  plows  have  reached  one  side  of  the  field  and 
are  placed  iu  proper  position,  the  man  at  the 
opposite  engine  is  signaled  and  the  plow’s  drawn 
back,  and  they  thus  go  back  and  forth  as  fast 
as  a  man  can  walk,  plowing  from  two  to  five 
furrows,  twro  feet  deep,  at  the  rate  of  six  to 
twelve  acres  a  day,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  land.  The  cultivation  between  the  rows  of 
cane  is  also  done  by  these  engines,  cultivators 
being  substituted  for  plows.  Mr.  Lawrence, 
W'lio  imported  the  first  plow's,  estimates  that,  by 
reason  of  the  deep  tillage  he  can  give,  twro 
feet  instead  of  six  inches,  the  production  of 
sugar  per  acre  has  been  considerably  more  than 
doubled.  Upon  the  bottom  lands  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  and  other  rivers,  and  upon  the  West¬ 
ern  prairies,  the  steam-plow  will  yet  be  found 
the  cheapest  means  of  tilling  the  soil. 
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The  Chinese  Quince. 


We  do  not  know  how  so  many  Chinese 
Quince-trees  became  distributed  about  the 
country  without  the  owners  of  them  having 
their  names.  For  several  autumns,  including 
the  one  just  past,  we  have  received  a  number 
of  fruits  from  different  points 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  York 
to  be  named.  This  year 
one  of  them  remained  on 
exhibition  at  our  office  for 
several  days,  where  it  at¬ 
tracted  much  attention  from 
its  novel  shape.  We  have 
had  the  fruit  and  leaves  en¬ 
graved  at  about  half  the 
average  natural  size.  The 
tree  grows  in  a  spreading 
form,  and  reaches  the  liight 
of  about  20  feet.  The  leaves 
are  quite  unlike  in  appear¬ 
ance  to  those  of  the  common 
quince,  being  of  a  dark  green, 
with  a  shining  surface.  The 
flowers  are  rose-colored, 
with  a  violet  odor,  becom¬ 
ing  darker  with  age,  and 
make  the  tree  quite  orna¬ 
mental  in  spring.  The  fruit 
is  irregularly  egg-shaped, 
green,  and  very  hard  and 
dry.  We  do  not  know  that 
any  use  can  be  made  of  the 
fruit,  hut  it  is  quite  con¬ 
spicuous  and  ornamental 
when  upon  the  tree.  The  botanical  name  is 
Gydonia  Sinensis.  We  do  not  find  the  plant  in 
any  of  the  catalogues  of  our  leading  nursery¬ 
men,  andean  not  say  where  it  may  be  procured. 

- o-< - — flMfc  - »-♦ - • 

The  Great  White  Leopard-Moth. 

( Ecpantheria  scribonia ,  Stoll.) 


There  is  a  large  family  of  moths,  known  as 
Arctians  ( Arctiadce )  or  Tiger-moths,  which  is 
rendered  conspicuous  by  the  beauty  of  design 
and  boldness  of  contrast  in  color  which  its 
members  generally  present.  The  largest  and 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  them  all  in  North 
America  is  the  above-named  species.  The 
larva  has  recently  been  sent  to  us  for  determina¬ 
tion,  and  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  C.  Y. 

Riley,  the  State 
Entomologist  of 
Missouri,  we 
are  able  to  give 
a  brief  account 
of  its  history. 
This  larva  (fig. 
1)  may  be  call¬ 
ed  the  Large 
Black  Bear,  as 
the  hairy  worms 
of  our  different 
Arctians  are  popularly  called  bears,  and  the 
family  name  was  derived  from  the  Greek  word 
for  “  bear.  It  is  often  observed  in  the  fall  of  the 
year,  though  few  persons  have  ever  seen  the 
moth  which  it  produces.  This  larva  is  black, 
and  so  thickly  covered  with  jet  black  spines  as 
almost  to  hide  a  series  of  roughened  warts  on 
each  joint,  from  which  the  spines  spring.  When 
disturbed,  it  curls  itself  up,  and  then  the  sutures 
of  the  joints  are  seen  to  be  reddish  brown,  iu 
strong  contrast  with  the  black  of  the  rest  of  the 
body.  If  carefully  observed,  the  spines  will  be 
seen  to  be  barbed,  as  represented  at  6,  fig.  1. 


This  worm  feeds  upon  the  wild  Sun-flower 
( Heliantlms  decapetalus ),  the  different  species  of 
Plantain  ( Plantago ),  and  upon  Willows.  It 
comes  to  its  growth  in  the  fall,  and,  like  many 
others  of  its  family,  curls  up  and  passes  the 
winter  in  any  shelter  that  it  can  find,  being  es¬ 
pecially  fond  of  getting  under  the  bark  of  old 


CHINESE  QUINCE. 

trees.  Iu  the  spring,  it  feeds  for  a  few  days  on 
almost  any  green  thing  that  presents  itself,  and 
then  forms  a  loose  cocoon,  interwoven  with  its 
own  black  spines,  and  becomes  a  chrysalis. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  moth  escapes. 

The  accompanying  illustration  (fig.  2)  repre¬ 
sents  the  female  moth  at  a,  and  the  male  at  b. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  abdomen  is  steel-blue, 
or  blue-black,  marked  longitudinally  along  the 
middle  and  sides  with  yellow  or  orange.  With 
this  exception,  the  whole  insect  is  white  marked 
and  patterned  with  dark  brown,  as  in  the  fig¬ 
ures.  The  male  differs  from 
the  female  principally  in  his 
smaller  size  and  more  acumi¬ 
nate  wings,  and  by  the  narrow¬ 
er  abdomen,  which  is  also 
generally  duller  in  color,  with 
tin)  pale  markings  less  distinct. 

The  markings  on  the  wings, 
which  may  be  likened  to 
scribblings,  vary  in  a  striking 
manner  iu  different  individu¬ 
als,  the  oval  or  elliptical  rings 
sometimes  filling  up  so  as  to 
form  black  spots.  This  insect 
is  considered  rare  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  but  is  much  more  com¬ 
mon  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Doh’t  Cover  too  Early.— 

Many  mistake. the  use  of  a 
winter  mulch.  It  is  not  to 
prevent  the  ground  from 
freezing,  but  to  protect  the 
plants  from  the  injury  that  re¬ 
sults  from  frequent  freezing  and  thawing. 
Hence  we  do  not  cover  our  strawberry  beds  and 
other  things  until  cold  weather  has  apparently 
set  in  and  the  ground  has  begun  to  freeze.  So 
with  covering  half-hardy  shrubs  with  straw  or 
mats,  we  do  it  quite  as  much  to  protect  them 
from  the  winter’s  sun  as  to  ward  off  the  frost. 


The  Crimson  and  White  Mignonettes. 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON. 

In  these  days  of  gigantic  frauds  that  have  so 
astounded  the  people  of  the  great  metropolis, 
the  lesser  ones  that  crop  out  in  the  every-day 
things  of  life  are  apt  to  be  overlooked  or  for¬ 
gotten.  Yet  the  fifty  cents 
paid  for  a  package  of  worth¬ 
less  flower-seeds  is  to  many 
thousands  of  the  lovers  of 
nature  in  the  humbler  walks 
of  life  as  much  felt  as  are 
the  thousands  fraudulently 
extracted  from  the  pockets 
of  our  wealthy  taxpayers  by 
dishonest  rulers.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  is  the  same  in  either 
case,  and  the  crime  is 
“theft”  iu  both.  If  I  know- 
ingly  advertise  a  mignonette 
that  I  am  sure  is  green  and 
brown  as  “crimson”  or  as 
“  white,”  and  thereby  induce 
a  person  to  pay  me  fifty 
cents  for  what  to  him  is 
worthless,  I  am  as  guilty  of 
stealing  as  the  man  was  that 
received  $500  apiece  for  the 
City  Hall  chairs.  Dozens 
of  seedsmen  unwittingly  did 
so  last  season,  and  retailed 
the  English  descriptions  of 
“crimson”  and  “white” 
mignonettes  with  wonder¬ 
ful  unanimity,  and  a  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  veracity  of  our  English  con¬ 
temporaries  which  past  experience  hardly  war¬ 
ranted.  The  “White”  Mignonette  was  issued 
under  the  indorsement  of  the  London  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  and  we  naturally  thought  that 
such  a  body  would  not  have  lent  themselves  to 
fraud.  Yet  the  fact  is,  that  in  no  case  that 
we  have  seen  or  heard  of  in  this  country 
has  the  “  White  ”  Mignonette  proved  much 
different  from  or  whiter  than  that  which  our 
grandmothers  grew.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  “  ©rimson.”  The  tinge  on  the  tips  of  flow- 


2. — MALE  AND  FEMALE  LEOPARD-MOTH. 

ers  may  be  a  little  darker  brown,  but  no  stretch 
of  imagination  could  honestly  call  it  crimson. 

I  trust  this  lesson  will  not  be  lost  on  us,  and 
that  for  our  own  sakes.we  will  not  soon  use  a 
foreign  description  of  a  “novelty,”  either  of 
flowers,  fruits,  or  vegetables,  without  being  care¬ 
ful  to  give  the  original  describe!1  credit  for  what 
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excellence  of  tlie  timber  there  is  no  doubt.  It 
is  unequaled  for  durability.  The  tree  seems 
to  be  a  sufficiently  rapid  grower.  Last  year  the 
writer  put  out  a  small  one  in  rather  poor  soil, 
poorer  probably  than  any  one  would  ever  select 
for  a  plantation.  Noticing  that  it  had  made  a 
remarkable  growth,  it  was  measured,  and  we 
found  that  during  the  past  season  the  leader  had 
grown  four  feet,  and  the  branches  had  a  new 
growth  of  one  to  two  feet.  A  treelike  this  will 
make  timber  rapidly. 


Notes  from  the  Pines. 


he  says  of  it,  so  that  the  responsibility  will  rest 
where  it  belongs.  It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to 
say  that  probably  $5,000  worth  of  these  mign¬ 
onettes  were  last  season  sold  to  ten  or  fifteen 
thousand  persons,  not  one  in  a  thousand  of 
whom  but  believes  himself  to  have  been 
swindled.  The  effect  of  this  is  damaging  in 
the  extreme,  not  only  to  us  as  seedsmen,  but  to 
the  spread  of  horticultural  taste,  and  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  every  one  engaged  in  the  business  to 
frown  down  every  such  fraud.  Last  July,  a 
special  circular  received  from  one  of  the  leading 
London  florists’  establishments  described  a  new 
dwarf  White  Ageratum.  Without  much  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  white  part  of  the  story,  I  sent 
for  a  dozen  plants,  and  received  them  in  fine 
order  by  mail.  They  are  now  in  full  bloom, 
but  the  color  is  blue — no  more  white  than  the 
sky  is  at  noon.  Had  I  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  proving  the  fraud,  and  copied  my  correspon¬ 
dent’s  description  without  qualification,  some 
of  your  readers  next  season  would  have  had 
good  cause  to  complain  of  being  cheated.  The 
great  desire  for  something  new,  and  the  avidity 
with  which  “novelties”  are  bought  at  high 
prices,  is  a  great  incentive  to  this  horticultural 
swindling.  Every  season  we  import  an  average 
of  two  dozen  new  varieties  of  flower  and  per¬ 
haps  half  as  many  of  vegetable  seeds,  and  if  wo 
get  one  good  thing  of  each  we  think  ourselves 
fortunate;  so  that  our  amateur  friends  will 
understand  that  they  are  not  alone  the  suffer¬ 
ers,  and  should  not  complain  of  our  seedsmen 
if  they  do  not  indorse  the  foreign  descriptions. 

- —  • — nflt-  i  m 

Experience  with  the  Egg-Plant. 

BY  HENRI  W.  YOUNG. 

I  was  interested  in  an  article  by  Peter  Hen¬ 
derson,  in  the  October  Agriculturist ,  upon  the 
Egg-plant,  and  as  I  have  succeeded  in  raising 
an  abundance  of  this  delicious  vegetable  during 
the  past  season  in  a  rather  less  expensive  way 
than  he  deems  essential,  I  will,  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  your  readers  who  have  never  raised  it, 
narrate  my  experience.  I  grew  the  two  varieties, 
Black  Pekin  and  Improved  NewYork  Purple,  of 
which  I  made  my  first  sowing  in  boxes  in  the 
house  late  in  March,  but  keeping  them  in  a 
room  in  which  there  was  no  fire,  it  was  over  a 
month  before  they  germinated.  My  second 
sowing  was  made  in  my  hot-bed  on  April  1st, 
and  they  came  up  in  eight  days.  This  was  20 
days  too  early,  according  to  Mr.  Henderson’s 
view;  and  had  I  kept  up  a  heat  of  70°  until  it 
was  safe  to  transplant  them,  they  must  certainly 
have  outgrown  the  bed,  which,  by  the  way,  had 
muslin  covers  instead  of  glass  sashes ;  but  the 
beating  material  being  solely  fresh  horse-manure, 
the  heat  was  soon  exhausted,  and  their  growth 
for  a  long  time  very  slow.  I  also  made  a  third 
sowing  in  a  cold-frame,  similarly  covered,  on 
April  10th,  where  they  came  up  in  18  days. 

May  17th,  I  transplanted  several  of  the  Pur¬ 
ple  plants  from  the  hot-bed  into  the  field,  but 
their  vitality  was  impaired  by  the  cold,  and 
they  soon  succumbed  to  the  attacks  of  a  small 
black  flea,  that  first  appeared  about  that  date. 
I  do  not  recall  the  name  of  this  flea,  but  it  was 
an  old  acquaintance,  that  had  destroyed  my 
plants  on  a  former  attempt  to  raise  them.  It 
attacks  all  the  plants  of  the  Solanum  Family, 
so  far  as  I  know,  except  peppers.  They  de¬ 
stroyed  all  my  tomatoes  sown  in  the  open 
ground,  and  made  sad  havoc  in  my  beds,  dam¬ 
aging  tomatoes  there,  and  threatening  the  en¬ 
tire  destruction  of  petunias  and  egg-plants,  even 
going  so  far  as  to  riddle  the  leaves  of  the  wild 


Bittersweet  (Solanum  Dulcamara ),  while  I  have 
seen  potato-vines  covered  with  them.  To  check 
them,  I  tried  dusting  with  lime  and  sprinkling 
with  solutions  of  tobacco,  guano,  etc.,  which 
were  at  best  but  partially  successful,  as  every 
one  of  the  egg-plants  in  the  cold-frame  perished, 
and  a  part  in  the  liot-bed,  the  remainder  suffer¬ 
ing  severely.  As  they  did  not  attack  my  plants 
in  the  house,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  box 
in  a  warm  room  would  be  the  safest  and  per¬ 
haps  the  best  place  for  us  to  start  them. 

June  12th,  I  transplanted  about  twenty  of 
each  variety  from  the  liot-bed  into  the  field,  and 
although  they  seemed  very  impatient  of  re¬ 
moval  they  all  survived.  The  Black  Pekins 
commenced  to  bloom  July  21sl,  several  days 
before  the  others,  and  were  far  ahead  in  fruiting, 
but  not  as  prolific.  We  have  had  an  abundant 
supply  of  both  through  September  and  October 
thus  far,  and  would  have  had  a  large  stock  on 
hand  now  had  not  I  been  so  hasty  as  to  cut 
them  up  and  house  my  fruit  on  September  22d, 
in  anticipation  of  the  frost  which  occurred  on 
the  next  succeeding  night,  but  did  not  kill,  only 
scotched  the  vines  I  left.  There  has  not  been  a 
sign  of  frost  since,  and  I  might  just  as  well  have 
had  the  benefit  of  a  whole  month’s  growth,  and 
double  the  quantity  of  sound  fruit  on  the  vines 
at  this  date,  as  to  have  a  pile  of  them  nearly  all 
decayed  in  an  out-liouse.  Thus  have  I  learned 
how  “haste  makes  waste.” 

Those  sown  in  boxes  in  the  house  and  kept 
spindling  in  the  shade  in  a  cold  room,  I  trans¬ 
planted  into  the  old  liot-bed  June  12th,  and 
from  thence  into  the  open  ground  on  July  25th, 
yet  they  had  eggs  as  large  as  the  largest  apples 
by  September  20tb.  Had  these  plants  been 
kept  in  a  warm  room  instead  of  a  cold  one,  it 
Would  have  made  nearly  a  month’s  difference 
in  their  growth,  and  they  might  have  been  as 
early  as  any  ;  their  exemption  from  the  attacks 
of  the  flea  giving  them  one  great  advantage 
over  even  those  grown  in  the  liot-bed. 

From  these  facts,  L conclude  that  a  uniform 
temperature  of  70°,  although  desirable,  is  not 
absolutely  required,  or  even  the  most  important 
requisite  for  the  egg-plant. 

Roanoke,  L.  I.,  October  17th,  1871. 

- -»  - - «B®B— - ►  » - 

The  “Early  Shipping”  Tomato. 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON. 

This  is  a  new  and  valuable  variety,  raised  by 
Mr.  Turner,  .of  Norwich,  Ct.,  and  is  a  hybrid 
between  “Keyes’  Prolific”  and  “  Crimson  Clus¬ 
ter.”  It  has  qualities  that  will  render  it  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable  for  Bermuda  or  our  own 
Southern  latitudes,  as  it  is  as  early  as  the  earli¬ 
est,  and  enormously  productive — having  from 
twenty  to  thirty  medium-sized  fruits  in  a  cluster. 
Above  all,  its  solid,  seedless  character  enables 
it  to  carry  in  shipping  much  better  than  the 
larger  sorts.  All  who  have  had  experience  in 
shipping  tomatoes  from  points  where  they  re¬ 
quire  to  be  over  a  week  in  transit,  know  the  loss 
often  experienced  in  fruit  if  too  ripe  when 
picked,  and  if  not  sufficiently  ripe  there  is  a 
corresponding  loss  in  price.  But  this  compara¬ 
tively  small  variety,  with  its  thick  skin,  may  be 
picked  nearly  ripe  in  New  Orleans,  Charleston, 
or  Savannah  in  June,  and  if  carefully  packed 
be-in  as  good  condition  on  arrival  in  New  York 
or  Philadelphia  as  if  grown  near  those  cities. 


Tjie  European  Larch. — Some  of  our  West¬ 
ern  friends  are  very  enthusiastic  about  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  Larch,  and  claim  that  it  is  preferable  to 
all  other  trees  for  profitable  planting.  Of  the 


Telling  One’s  Experience. — The  only  way 
in  which  we  can  arrive  at  a  proper  estimate  of 
the  value  of  new  things  is  for  each  one  to  say 
how  they  have  done  with  him.  If  one  reports 
favorably  upon  a  variety  he  is  at  once  a  very 
good  fellow ;  but  if  his  report  is  adverse,  those 
having  an  interest  in  the  plant,  seed,  or  what¬ 
ever  it  may  be  in  question,  don’t  find  him  to  be 
such  a  very  good  fellow  after  all.  It  takes 
several  years  to  ascertain  the  precise  value  of  a 
new  thing,  whether  it  be  fruit,  flower,  or  vege¬ 
table.  For  instance,  the 

Sheldon  Pear  was  for  some  years  thought 
to  be  one  of  the  very  best,  but  it  has  begun  to 
crack  in  widely  separated  localities,  and  in 
many  places  is  quite  as  worthless  as  the  old 
Virgalieu.  When  I  gave  my  experience  with 

Moore’s  Concord  Corn  I  was  aware  that  I 
should  displease  some  persons.  The  seed  was 
from  the  best  source,  the  corn  had  good 
culture,  but  it  was  a  thorough  failure.  I  re¬ 
corded  that  experience  with  the  view  of  calling- 
out  that  which  had  been  favorable,  but  while 
those  interested  in  the  corn  growl  at  me,  they 
do  not  take  the  trouble  to  tell  how  it  succeeded 
witli  them.  I  am  quite  sure  that  mine  is  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  case.  Such  things  will  sometimes 
occur,  as  we  have  an  instance  in  Mr.  Quinn’s 
experience  with  the 

Peerless  Potato.  Mr.  Quinn,  whose  accu¬ 
racy  of  observation  and  disinterestedness  of 
judgment  no  one  will  question,  in  an  article  in 
the  Weekly  Tribune,  puls  the  Peerless  down  as 
of  poor  quality.  Now,  with  me,  it  is  of  as  good 
a  quality  as  any  potato  can  be.  It  yields  won¬ 
derfully,  and  has  fewer  small  tubers  than  any 
potato  I  ever  grew. 

The  “  Late  Roses.” — I  do  not  refer  to  “  the 
last  rose  of  summer  ”  kind,  but  to  the  potatoes 
of  this  name.  It  seems  that  in  more  than  one 
instance  exceptional  specimens  of  the  Early 
Rose  have  shown  a  tendency  to  be  late,  and 
these  have  been  propagated  and  are  offered  as 
new  varieties.  Thorburn  &  Co.  sent  us  speci¬ 
mens  of  their  “Late Rose,”  fine  la$ge  potatoes, 
having  the  general  appearance  of  the  Early 
Rose,  and  it  is  stated  that  they  are  more  pro¬ 
ductive  and  better  keepers.  A  few  days  later  I 
received  specimens,  from  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Son,  of 
another  “Late  Rose,”  similar  in  appearance. 
Soon  after  this  I  obtained  through  a  friend  a 
specimen  of  a  seedling  raised  by  Mr.  Geo.  W. 
Campbell,  of  Delaware,  Ohio,  which  he  also 
calls  the  Late  Rose.  So  here  we  have  three 
lots,  all  claiming  to  be  of  different  origin,  and 
bearing  the  same  name.  In  appearance  they 
are  as  alike  as  three  peas,  and  all  excellent  po¬ 
tatoes.  Whatever  differences  there  may  be  in 
growth  and  productiveness  can  of  course  only 
be  told  upon  trial.  But  what  a  misfortune  in 
nomenclature,  and  what  a  confused  “  war  of  the 
roses”  it  will  lead  to  if  some  distinguishing 
prefix  is  not  given  to  them!  “That  which  we 
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call  a  rose  by  any  other  name  ” — may  or  may 
not  bring  a  dollar  a  pound. 

Lightning  as  a  Landscape  Gardener. — 
I  told  you  about  the  great  pine-tree  that  was 
struck  by  lightning  a  year  ago  last  summer.  It 
died  at  last,  and  was  cut  down.  It  was  my  pet 
pine,  and  no  reasonable  sum  of  money  would 
have  bought  it.  I  indulged  in  a  great  deal  of 
unnecessary  mourning  at  its  loss,  as  now  no 
moderate  sum  would  induce  me  to  have  it  back 
again.  Such  a  magnificent  view  as  is  opened 
by  its  fall!  From  my  “den,”  I  can  now  see  a 
distant  bend  of  the  river,  the  steeples  of  the 
village  peering  above  the  trees,  and  in  the  far 
distance  the  mountains,  which  present  a  differ¬ 
ent  hue  with  every  atmospheric  change.  It  is 
not  often  that  such  a  calamity  as  the  loss  of  the 
grand  old  pine  appeared  to  be  brings  with  it 
such  ample  compensation.  I  of  course  knew 
that  the  view  was  there,  but  it  could  only  be 
enjoyed  from  the  house  by  sacrificing  the 
noblest  pine.  I  feel  much  like  the  colored 
citizen  who,  after  an  unsuccessful  search  for  his 
dog,  said:  “Now  I  can’t  find  ’urn,  I’se  mighty 
glad  I  loss  ’urn." 

The  Christmas  Rose. — The  other  day  (Nov. 
1st)  I  was  quite  astonished  to  find  the  Christmas 
Rose  ( Ilelleborus  niger)  in  flower.  In  this  coun¬ 
try  it  does  not  usually  appear  until  spring.  It 
is  a  charming,  old-fashioned  herbaceous  plant, 
and  were  it  not  such  a  slow  grower  it  would  be 
much  more  popular  than  it  is.  I  have  had  my 
plant  for  eight  years,  and  it  is  now  so  small 
that  it  can  be  readily  covered  with  one’s  hat. 

The  Winter  State  op  Plants. — Did  you 
ever  notice  how  plants  prepare  themselves  for 
winter  ?  The  last  growth  of  the  season  becomes 
dwarf  and  stunted,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
plant  is  so  different  from  what  it  is  when  flour¬ 
ishing,  that  the  commonest  ones  are  with  diffi¬ 
culty  recognized.  I  find  much  interest  in  ex¬ 
amining  our  commonest  weeds  after  they  have 
gone  into  winter  quarters,  and  often  find  myself 
puzzled  to  identify  them. 

Winter  Pears. — How  seldom  do  we  see  .a 
good  late  pear!  They  are  generally  poor, 
shriveled  things,  and  altogether  unsatisfactory. 
The  reason  is,  people  take  too  much  pains  with 
them,  and  ripen  them  up  before  their  time.  Have 
just  been  picking  my  Vicars.  It  is  the  fashion 
to  turn  up  the  pomological  nose  at  the  Vicar, 
and  say  patronizingly,  “  Excellent  for  cooking !  ” 
So  it  is,  there  is  no  pear  equal  to  it  for  cooking; 
but,  properly  managed,  it  is  excellent  without 
cooking.  .  I  assort  the  pears,  put  them  in  boxes, 
and  place  them  in  the  cellar  among  the  pota¬ 
toes.  They  will  need  looking  at  now  and  then, 
and  when  they  show  signs  of  ripening  up,  which 
is  usually  in  December,  they  are  taken  up-stairs 
and  allowed  to  finish  off  in  a  warm  room.  If 
the  Vicar  has  been  well  grown  and  properly 
ripened,  it  is  most  acceptable  to  those  who  like 
very  brisk  and  vinous  fruit,  but  will  not  suit 
those  who  are  fond  of  sweet  fruits  only. 

Keeping  Geraniums. — I  never  have  any 
trouble  in  keeping  such  Geraniums  as  are  worth 
keeping.  They  are  taken  up  and  cut  back  pretty 
severely,  removing  all  the  succulent  and  unripe 
wood.  They  are  then  stacked  in  a  box  with 
some  dryish  earth  about  the  roots,  and  put  in 
the  cellar  for  the  winter.  The  trouble  is  in 
putting  them  away  too  moist.  The  earth  should 
be  almost  dust-dry.  I  have  a  fine  old  Gloire  de 
Nancy,  which  goes  into  the  cellar  for  the  fifth 
time.  I  have  never  tried  the  method  of  hanging 
them  up  by  the  heels.  The  plants  are  cut  back, 
tied  together  by  the  roots,  and  hung  up  in  the 


cellar,  heads  downwards.  Those  who  have  tried 
this,  report  that  it  is  successful. 

Parsnips. — Such  a  yield  of  large  fine  pars¬ 
nips  as  we  dug  a  few  days  ago !  The  success 
was  due  to  deep  plowing,  heavy  manuring,  and 
early  sowing,  including,  of  course,  clean  work¬ 
ing.  I  believe  that  farmers  can  get  more  nutri¬ 
ment,  at  the  same  expense,  front  parsnips  than 
from  any  other  root.  They  are  less  trouble  in 
cultivation  than  carrots,  and  pound  for  pound 
worth  considerably  more. 

Judson’s  Branching  Corn. — “Branching” 
pop,  field,  and  sweet  corn  were  offered  a  year 
ago.  We  grew  the  “ branching”  pop  last  year 
and  the  other  two  this  year,  a  long  row  of  each. 
In  neither  case  was  there  the  least  sign  of 
branching,  and  it  was  seldom  that  either  the 
sweet  or  “Golden  Drop”  had  two  ears  to  the 
stalk.  This  “branching”  corn  must  be  set 
down  as  a  failure,  if  not  a  humbug. 


How  I  Made  a  Hedge. 


Osage-hedge  makers  differ  pretty  widely  as  to 
the  best  distance  to  put  the  plants  in  the  row, 
and  a  novice  in  hedge-making  is  perfectly  be¬ 
wildered  when  he  reads  the  advice  of  divers 
meu.  He  does  not  know  what  is  really  best 
to  do,  and  so  he  makes  a  leap  in  the  dark  and 
hopes  for  the  best. 

I  intended  two  years  ago  to  make  a  hedge 
around  my  orchard,  aiming  to  erect  a  barrier 
against  thieves  and  a  wind-break  at  the  same 
time.  I  had  no  experience  whatever,  had  never 
seen  a  hedge,  and  desiring  to  proceed  aright,  I 
ordered  “  Warder  on  Hedges,”  which  I  carefully 
studied,  but  for  the  life  of  me  I  could  not  tell 
from  that  work  whether  it  was  best  to  put  the 
plants  in  a  single  row,  four  inches  apart,  or  in  a 
double  row,  two  feet  apart,  or  in  a  single  row, 
six,  eight,  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  inches  apart. 
Each  plan  was  highly  recommended,  and  each 
said  to  be  the  best.  I  finally  settled  on  a  single 
row,  eight  inches  apart.  I  believe  Mr.  Warder 
himself  prefers  two  feet  apart,  but  a  hedge 
made  on  this  plan  would  not  in  twenty  years 
turn  a  two-hundred-pound  hog.  The  distance 
now  recommended  by  the  experienced  hedge- 
growers  of  the  West— chief  among  whom  is 
Prof.  J.  B.  Turner,  of  Jacksonville,  Ill. — is  six 
inches,  and  eVen  four  inches  is  better  than  eight 
inches  or  any  greater  distance.  In  spite  of  all 
that  the  most  careful  and  vigilant  can  do,  many 
of  the  plants  will  die  out  or  become  so  feeble 
that  they  do  not  keep  up  with  their  adjoining 
neighbors,  and  a  “break”  or  “gap”  in  the 
hedge  is  the  consequence,  as  not  one  replant  in 
a  dozen  will  grow  and  thrive  sufficiently  to  fill 
up  the  missing  place,  no  matter  how  carefully 
it  may  have  been  replanted  and  tended.  For 
this  reason  it  may  be  safe  to  infer  (and  act  ac¬ 
cordingly)  that  close  setting — say  four  to  six 
inches — is  the  best  of  all  plans ;  and  then,  the 
following  fall  after  planting,  if  the  plants  are 
found  to  be  too  thick,  it  is  far  easier,  and  more 
satisfactory,  to  remove  every  other  one  than  to 
depend  upon  replanting  the  following  spring. 

Now  for  my  new  plan.  Being  tired  with  the 
labor  of  setting  every  plant  just  eight  inches 
from  the  next,  and  holding  it  there  perfectly 
straight  while  setting,  I  commenced  on  a  back 
line  to  put  them  in  a  trench  which  had  been 
made  perfectly  straight,  regardless  of  exact  dis¬ 
tances,  putting  them  in  carelessly  all  the  way 
from  two  to  four  inches,  and  not  minding 
whether  the  tops  were  straight  or  crooked. 
They  grew  just  as  well  as  any,  and  in  the  fall  I 


thinned  them  to  about  four  inches.  Now  this 
back  line  is  the  best  of  all  my  entire  hedge,  and 
I  firmly  believe  it  the  best  plan  after  all. 

Stanford,  Ky.  Woodman. 

- - —  * - ■—<>«- - » — - 

Selling  Fruit  and  Vegetables  by  Weight. 

While  in  Denver  last  summer  we  found  almost 
all  farm  produce  except  eggs  sold  by  weight. 
Even  the  delicate  fruits  brought  from  California 
—pears,  grapes,  and  plums — had  their  value 
tested  by  the  scales.  The  fruit  peddlers  that  cir¬ 
culate  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  carry  the  bal¬ 
ances  with  them,  and  the  purchaser  knows  how 
much  he  gets  in  avoirdupois.  This  is  the  pre¬ 
vailing  usage  upon  the  Pacific  coast,  and  is 
worthy  of  universal  adoption.  With  us,  almost 
all  fruits  and  garden  truck  are  sold  by  no  defi¬ 
nite  measurement.  Tiie  basket,  barrel,  or 
box  has  no  standard  of  measurement.  Some 
barrels  contain  104  quarts,  the  standard  of 
the  Cape  Cod  Cranberry  Association,  and 
others  will  not  hold  80.  The  old-style  peach- 
basket  held  nearly  a  bushel.  They  grow 
smaller  every  year,  and  now  contain  a  scant 
half-bushel.  The  berry  baskets  and  boxes 
are  of  all  sizes,  and  the  grape  boxes  run 
from  three  to  ten  pounds.  While  this  mode  of 
sale  continues,  there  is  a  constant  temptation  to 
depreciate  the  measure  and  cheat  the  consumer. 
The  producer  gets  the  same  price  for  his  box 
or  basket  of  fruit  this  year  that  he  received  last, 
although  it  contains  but  nine  tenths  as  much. 
This  is  virtually  a  fraud,  although  no  express 
compact  has  been  made  or  violated.  The  loss 
to  the  individual  purchaser  is  very  small.  The 
gain  to  the  producer  is  ten  per  cent,  for  which 
he  gives  no  equivalent.  Purchasers  have  it  in 
their  power  to  correct  this  abuse,  and  now  that 
the  spirit  of  reform  is  abroad  and  the  accounts 
of  rulers  are  overhauled,  these  small  robberies 
should  be  looked  after.  Bring  every  kind  of 
produce  to  the  test  of  the  scales,  and  we  have  a 
remedy  against  cheating.  Purchasers  then  see 
five  pounds  of  grapes  for  the  five-pound  box 
that  they  buy,  and  are  satisfied. 


Cactuses  in  Winter.— The  reason  why  so 
many  fail  to  bloom  their  cactuses  satisfactorily 
is,  because  they  do  not  treat  them  properly  dur¬ 
ing  winter.  By  their  structure  the  cactuses 
are  especially  adapted  to  a  long  season  of  drouth, 
and  in  a  dry  time  they  take  their  rest,  the 
same  as  our  plants  do  during  the  winter.  In 
our  treatment  of  them  we  must  imitate  their 
natural  conditions,  and  during  winter  keep  them 
dry,  not  so  dry  that  they  will  shrivel,  but  they 
will  rarely  need  any  water.  Of  course,  they 
must  be  kept  in  a  warm  place,  and  where  they 
will  not  get  near  the  freezing  point.  In  spring, 
when  they  start  to  grow  and  bloom,  they  should 
be  freely  watered.  The  exceptions  to  this  treat¬ 
ment  are  the  Epiphyllums,  Crab’s  Claw  Cactuses, 
and  the  Rat-tail  Cactus,  Cereus  Jlageiliformis. 


A  Useful  Hand-Cultivator, 


In  •August  .ast  we  received  by  express  an 
implement  which  at  first  sight  did  not  promise 
to  be  of  any  great  value.  At  any  rate,  it  was 
taken  home  for  trial,  with  the  thought  that  we 
were  to  add  another  to  our  collection  of  curi¬ 
osities  in  the  way  of  horticultural  implements. 
It  was  received  too  late  to  be  tried  upon  any¬ 
thing  but  turnips  and  late  spinach,  and  the  way 
it  walked  through  them  was  altogether  gratify¬ 
ing.  Our  gardener  took  to  it  at  once,  as  it  gives 
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the  weeds  no  chance.  We  give  an  engraving, 
which  shows  its  construction  sufficiently  well. 
It  will  be  seen  to  consist  of  a  wide  blade,  which 


HAND  CULTIVATOR  AND  WEEDER. 

serves  as  a  lioe,  and  a  revolving  rake  or  cultiva¬ 
tor.  We  do  not  know  who  makes  the  machine, 
but  the  parties  will  doubtless  make  them¬ 
selves  known.  The  one  we  have  was  forward¬ 
ed  by  Louis  Perrot,  Outagamie  Co.,  Wisconsin, 
who  states  that  he  is  one  of  the  inventors. 


A  Japan  Pear. 


This  spring  Mr.  Quinn,  of  Pear  celebrity,  sent 
us  some  cions  of  what  he  called  a  Japan  Pear, 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  was  valuable 
as  an  ornamental  tree.  Having 
an  old,  worthless  pear-tree  upon 
the  edge  of  the  lawn,  we  grafted 
it  with  these  cions.  The  growth 
they  made  was  something 
wonderful,  and  the  leaves !  some 
of  them  were  nearly  as  large  as 
one’s  hand,  and  in  autumn  they 
held  on  long  after  most  other 
pears  had  cast  their  leaves,  and 
became  as  finely  colored  as  those 
of  the  maple.  As  the  tree  pos¬ 
sessed  such  interesting  charac¬ 
ters,  we  were  desirous  to  see 
the  fruit,  and  at  our  request  Mr. 

Quinn  brought  us  specimens,  but 
evidently  of  two  distinct  varieties 
— one  bright  green,  with  a  few 
russet  splashes,  and  the  other  of 
a  fine  golden  russet  with  con¬ 
spicuous  white  dots,  the  one  we 
have  figured.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  fruit  is  in  shape  so  like 
an  apple,  that  we  do  not  wonder 
that  several  pomologists  who  saw 
it  upon  our  table  each  took  it  for 
an  apple.  The  history  of  this 
remarkable  fruit  is  a  little  ob¬ 
scure,  and  can  not  be  traced  be¬ 
yond  the  person  from  whom  Mr. 

Quinn  obtained  it.  We  suppose 
it  to  be  a  seedling  of  the  Chinese 
Sand  Pear,  Pyrus  Sinensis,  which 
has  been  for  a  long  time  in  culti¬ 
vation  as  an  ornamental  tree, 
and  that  the  name  of  “Japan 
Pear,”  under  which  Mr.  Quinn 
received  it,  is  a  misnomer.  At 
all  events,  the  thing  is  a  puzzle. 

The  tree  has  the  wood,  leaves, 

and  habit  of  growth  of  a  pear; 

the  fruit  has  the  shape  of  an 

apple  and  the  odor  of  a  quince, 

while  the  seeds  have  a  little  of  the 

mucilaginous  character  of  those  of  the  quince. 

Bentham  and  Hooker,  in  their  recent  great 


work  upon  genera,  unite  the  quince  ( Cydonia ) 
with  the  apple  and  pear  ( Pyrus ),  and  this  fruit 
would  show  that  the  characters  which  botanical- 
ly  separate  the  apple  and  the 
pear  are  not  well  defined. 
The  tree  is  altogether  a  most 
interesting  one,  and  while 
it  is  highly  ornamental,  we 
learn  from  Mr.  Quinn  that 
it  bears  most  abundantly  of 
fruit,  which  makes  the  most 
delicious  preserves,  with  a 
positive  quince  flavor. — 
Since  the  above  was  in 
type,  we  learn  from  Mr. 
Thomas  Hogg  that  both 
forms  of  this  fruit  above 
referred  to  are  common  in 
Japan.  He  considers  it 
spcifically  the  same  with 
the  Sand  Pear,  which  has  long  been  cultivated. 

- **— « — — ...  ->-m- - 

Sorrel. — This  vegetable  is  but  little  known 
in  American  gardens,  but  in  France  it  is  as 
common  as  spinach.  It  is  not  the  -weed  known 
by  this  name,  but  a  much  larger  plant  with  a 
general  resemblance  to  a  dock.  It  is  a  perennial 
easily  raised  from  seed,  and  will  furnish  leaves 
for  use  the  first  season.  It  is  cooked  the  same 
as  spinach,  and  boils  up  into  a  very  tender  mu¬ 
cilaginous  mass.  It  has  a  brisk,  pleasing  acid 
taste,  and  forms  alone  or  cooked  with  spinach 
a  very  acceptable  accompaniment  to  meat.  We 


BALSAM  PEAR. 


JAPAN  PEAR. 


cultivated  it  mis  year  for  the  first  time,  and  are 
much  pleased  with  the  result  of  the  experiment. 


Balsam  Apples  and  Pears. 

One  need  not  be  a  centenarian  in  order  to 
have  noticed  that  many 
plants  that  were  com¬ 
mon  enough  in  his  youth 
have  so  nearly  disap¬ 
peared  from  culture, 
that  they  only  turn  up 
now  and  then  as  curios¬ 
ities.  It  was  the  custom 
of  our  good  grand¬ 
mothers  to  look  after 
the  gardens,  and  espe¬ 
cially  that  portion  con¬ 
taining  those  herbs  so 
useful  “in  case  of  sick¬ 
ness.”  Among  the 
plants  thought  in  those 
days  to  be  valuable  were 
the  Balsam  Apple  and 
the  Balsam  Pear.  These 
are  both  species  of  Mo- 
mordica ,  and  belong  to 
the  same  family  with 
the  cucumber,  melon, 
etc.  Though  formerly 
so  common,  they  are 
now  but  rarely  met 
with ;  even  the  name 
seems  to  have  been  for¬ 
gotten,  as  almost  every  season  we  have  a  speci¬ 
men  or  two  brought  to  us  to  be  named.  The 
vines  are  rather  pretty  climbers, 
with  their  lobed  leaves  and  yel¬ 
lowish  flowers,  which  if  not 
showy  are  pleasing.  The  fruit 
is,  however,  the  most  ornamental 
portion,  and  it  is  for  this  that  the 
plant  is  cultivated.  That  of  the 
Balsam  Apple  ( Momordica  Bal- 
samina)  is  egg-shaped,  and  point¬ 
ed  at  each  end ;  that  of  the  Bal¬ 
sam  Pear  {M.  Charantia )  is  larger 
and  oblong.  The  fruit  of  both 
species  is  covered  with  warts,  as 
shown  in  the  engraving.  When 
ripe,  the  fruits  break  open  with 
some  force  and  scatter  the  seeds, 
which  are  covered  with  a  brilliant 
scarlet  envelop.  Both  the  seeds 
and  the  fleshy  wall  of  the  fruit 
are  quite  mucilaginous,  and  in 
olden  times  were  supposed  to 
possess  valuable  healing  proper¬ 
ties.  The  fruit  and  .seeds  were 
formerly  put  into  spirits,  and  the 
liquid  used  upon  fresh  wounds. 
As  these  generally  healed  in  spite 
of  the  application,  the  Balsam 
received  much  credit.  The  en¬ 
graving  shows  the  general  ap¬ 
pearance  of  these  fruits,  and  is 
taken  from  a  specimen  sent  for  a 
name.  We  suppose  it  to  be  Mo¬ 
mordica  Charantia ,  though  it  is 
more  regular  than  we  recollect 
to  have  seen  the  fruit  of  that 
species.  One  species,  1/1  mixta , 
is  said  to  bear  a  fruit  as  large  as 
a  child’s  head.  Both  the  Balsam 
Apple  and  Balsam  Pear  are  na¬ 
tives  of  the  East  Indies,  and  per¬ 
fect  their  fruit  wherever  the 
melon  will.  They  are  interesting 
plants  for  a  low  trellis,  and  in 
Europe  are  sometimes  used  for 
the  decoration  of  greenhouses.  The  namefl/o- 
mordica  comes  from  the  Latin  mordeo ,  to  bite. 
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THE  MNJSmDU). 


{For  other  Household  Items,  see  “Basket"  pages.) 


Some  Novel  Chairs. 


The  straw  chair  (fig.  1)  we  do  not  introduce  so 
much  as  a  thing  to  be  copied  as  a  household  curi¬ 
osity.  Being  in  Richmond  some  months  ago,  we 
came  across  and  purchased  the  chair  here  figured. 


It  is  made  entirely  of  straw,  hound  together  by 
hickory  withes.  The  skill  displayed  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  stays  and  braces  is  remarkable.  This  chair 
is  a  very  easy  one  to  sit  in,  and  is  said  to  be  very 
durable.  Our  purchase  excited  the  admiration 
ot  our  associates,  and  orders  were  sent  to  Rich¬ 
mond  for  others.  The  gentleman  who  procured 
the  chairs  writes  :  “  The  chairs  are  made  by  an  old 
negro  who  belonged  to  J ohn  Randolph  of  Roan¬ 
oke  (the  man  who  fought  the  duel  wjth  Henry 
Clay).  He  is  one  hundred  years  of  age,  and  it 
takes  him  and  two  boys,  his  sons,  a  week  to  make 
one  chair.”  The  “  boys  ”  are  one  sixty-five  and  the 
other  seventy  years  of  age. 

The  other  chair  is  one  we  saw  at  the  St.  Louis 
Fair.  It  is  made  entirely  of  hoop-poles.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  frame  is  sufficiently  shown  in  the 
engraving.  It  forms  an  excellent  garden  chair, 
much  more  comfortable  than  the  ordinary  rustic 
one,  and  can  be  easily  made  by  any  one  who  can 
command  a  supply  of  smooth  hickory  saplings. 
The  saplings  where  they  cross  one  another  are 
fastened  by  nails.  The  seat  is  made  of  small  sticks 
of  the  same  material,  the  larger  portions  of  the 
saplings  being  used  for  the  legs.  "Winter  is  the 
best  time  for  making  work  of  this  kind,  and  a  chair 
made  in  this  style  costs  nothing  for  materials,  and 
will  prove  an  acceptable  present  for  a  friend. 


Home  Topics. 


BY  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 


High-Chairs  and  their  Perils.  —  Our  first 
child  had  a  present  of  a  pretty  willow  high-chair. 
The  lady  who  gave  it  afterwards  expressed  a  fear 
that  it  would  tip  over  easily,  the  legs  were  so  per¬ 


pendicular,  or  made  so  small  a  base.  I  meant  to 
be  very  watchful,  but  one  day,  a  few  months  after¬ 
ward,  I  set  the  baby  in  a  very  dangerous  position 
without  realizing  it.  He  was  tied  into  the  chair, 
and  I  placed  this  before  a  window,  from  which  he 
could  see  three  girls  pulling  turnips  in  a  field.  I 
was  very  busy  with  household  labor ;  in  fact,  I  was 
mopping  the  kitchen  floor.  [This  fact  I  take 
pleasure  in  stating.  It  would  have  been  such  crimi¬ 
nal  neglect  had  I  been  engaged  in  literary  labor,  or 
had  I  left  the  little  one  in  another’s  care  while  I 
stepped  out  to  vote!  No;  the  worst 
accidents  that  have  happened  to  my 
children  have  taken  place  while  their 
mother  has  been  in  the  approved 
“womanly  sphere”  of  household 
labor.]  Well,  there  was  a  crash  and  a 
scream,  and  there  lay  the  baby  on  the 
wet  floor,  with  the  high-chair  upon 
him,  and  with  a  bleeding  gash  in  his 
lower  lip.  This  was  cut  by  his  own 
sharp  little  teeth  as  his  lip  struck 
against  the  window-sill  in  falling. 

The  child  was  dreadfully  frightened, 
but  scarcely  more  so  than  his  mamma. 
He  cried  very  hard  for  some  time, 
while  I  soothed  him  in  my  arms,  and 
bathed  the  wound  with  cool  water, 
using  a  soft  linen  cloth.  I  sent  for 
our  physician,  who  came  in  about  an 
hour  and  found  the  baby  sleeping.  All 
that  the  doctor  did  was  to  stick  a  bit 
of  court-plaster  over  the  wound.  Even 
that  was  not  necessary,  the  doctor  tajd 
me,  but  it  might  serve  as  a  protection 
from  dust.  So  I  might  have  saved 
myself  a  doctor’s  bill  had  I  known  as 
much  as  any  mother  may  who  reads 
this  page.  I  thought  the  baby  would 
suffer  greatly  in  taking  food  for  several 
days,  for  I  had  not  then  learned  that 
nature  generally  takes  away  a  child’s 
appetite  while  carrying  on  her  active 
healing  operations.  The  wound  was 
made  at  about  three  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  baby  went  to  sleep 
about  half  an  hour  afterward,  and  slept 
until  six  o’clock.  When  he  awoke  he 
cried  some,  but  refused  food,  and  soon 
went  to  sleep  in  my  arms ;  slept  well  all 
night,  ate  comfortably  next  morning,  and  never  had 
any  further  apparent  discomfort  from  the  wound, 
which  was  quite  healed  within  a  week  from  the  fall. 

I  was  washing  dishes  and  planning  the  day’s 
dinner,  one  morning  a  few  years  later,  when  an¬ 
other  baby  gave  her  occiput  a  terrible  blow,  by 
pushing  herself  away  from  the  table  where  she  sat 
and  falling  over  backwards.  These  blows  upon  the 
head  always  cause  me  anxiety,  lest  the  brain  may 
have  received  injury.  I  bathed  it  well  with  tepid 
water,  and  the  little  one  soon  went  to  sleep  in  my 
arms.  Once  this  would  have  alarmed  me,  for  I 
used  to  hear  it  said  that  a  child  must  not  be  allowed 
to  go  to  sleep  after  a  blow  upon  the  head  ;  if  it  did, 
some  degree  of  idiocy  would  be  likely  to  follow. 
Medical  men  say  this  is  absurd,  and  it  is  quite 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  rest  is  the  very  best 
thing  for  a  brain  that  has  received  such  a  shock. 
So  I  was  glad  to  have  this  baby  take  a  long,  quiet 
nap,  and  glad  to  see  her  appear  as  well  as  ever 
when  she  awoke.  But  look  out  for  the  high-chairs. 
They  are  very  useful,  but  should  be  safely  con¬ 
structed.  The  legs  should  spread  well  apart. 

Hints  for  Santa  Claus. — Do  you  know  what  a 
capital  plaything  for  a  child  is  a  small  box  of 
water-colors?  Very  small  ones,  with  six  or  eight 
cheap  colors,  may  be  bought  for  ten  or  fifteen 
cents.  Small  hair-brushes  are  a  penny  a  piece. 
These  will  do  for  the  wee  ones  who  are  not  old  and 
steady  enough  to  color  pictures.  I  knew  one  little 
boy,  aged  three  and  a  half  years,  who  had  the  best 
of  water-colors  to  use,  but  only  a  few  cakes.  He 
had  a  mother  who  was  able  to  make  her  child’s 
care  and  culture  her  daily  business.  She  taught 
him  to  mix  the  few  colors  he  had  so  as  to  make  all 
the  other  colors  with  their  shades  and  tints— green 
from  blue  and  yellow,  purple  from  blue  and  red, 
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orange  from  red  and  yellow,  etc.  He  was  away 
from  home  with  his  mother  for  a  few  weeks,  and 
employed  many  happy  half-hours  in  coloring  the 
pictures  of  a  new  Primary  Reader  to  carry  home 
as  a  present  to  his  papa. 

Another  child  of  my  acquaintance  finds  great  de¬ 
light  in  coloring  the  pictures  of  her  Sunday-school 
papers.  The  little  boy  mentioned  above  had  a  fine 
toy,  which  was  a  source  of  ever  new  and  fascinating 
interest  to  him.  It  was  a  mosaic  of  diamond- 
shaped  blocks,  of  several  different  colors,  which 
could  be  arranged  in  countless  beautiful  forms. 
The  tablets  of  the  seventh  gift  of  Froebel’s  Kin¬ 
dergarten  series  make  a  beautiful  present  for  a 
child.  So  of  several  other  gifts  of  the  series,  es¬ 
pecially  the  one  that  consists  of  strips  of  fancy-col¬ 
ored  paper  for  weaving.  The  paper  for  perforating 
and  embroidering  is  another  gift  that  will  give 
much  delightful  employment  to  little  children. 

I  know  a  little  boy  who  wishes  to  measure  things 
so  much  of  late,  that  I  mean  to  give  him  a  pocket 
foot-rule  for  his  next  plaything. 

The  poorest  Christmas  presents,  I  think,  are 
those  that  are  soon  eaten  up.  How  cruel  it  is  for 
us  to  make  our  children  sick  with  sweetmeats  on 
this  holiday !  A  little  something  in  that  line,  as  an 
addition  to  their  other  presents,  is  admissible 
generally.  Garments  that  will  soon  be  worn  out 
are  q>oor  Christmas  presents,  though  if  they  are 
needed  it  is  well  enough  to  give  them,  along  with 
other  jjresents,  on  this  occasion.  A  genuine  Christ¬ 
mas  present  should  seem  to  come  of  no  necessity 
for  supplying  deficiencies  in  our  children’s  comfort, 
but  should  show  that  the  parent  “so  loved”  the 
child  that  it  delighted  to  make  it  happy  with  some¬ 
thing  over  and  above  its  actual  necessities.  It  is 
the  time  for  toys  and  picture-books  and  wholesome 
feasts  and  sleigh-rides  and  games — a  time  for 
“  peace  on  earth  and  good-will  toward  men.” 

Children’s  Books. — Can  not  we  teach  publish¬ 
ers  that  we  do  not  want  for  our  children  those  silly 
books  with  coarse  daubs  for  pictures,  which  are  so 
abundant  in  the  market  ?  Or,  do  we  want  them  ? 
I,  at  least,  do  not.  They  pervert  the  taste  of  chil¬ 
dren,  while  they  really  give  them  little  gratifica¬ 
tion.  I  confess  I  do  not  want  many  of  the  fairy 
stories  either.  The  bound  volumes  of  “  The  Nur¬ 
sery”  contain  a  pleasing  variety  of  wholesome 
reading,  and  the  pictures  are  usually  very  good. 
For  children  beyond  the  nursery  range,  some  of 
Abbott’s  books  are  excellent,  especially  “  Rollo’s 
Tour  in  Europe;”  “The  Heroes,”  by  Charles 
Kingsley;  “Tanglewood  Tales,”  by  Hawthorne; 
“Tales  of  a  Grandfather,”  by  Walter  Scott; 
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“Child’s  History  of  England,”  by  Dickens.  But 
this  will  not  do ;  I  did  not  mean  to  make  out  a  list. 
Yet  there  are  many  books  written  by  the  best 
authors  for  children,  which  are  at  the  same  time 
interesting  and  instructive.  I  don’t  object  to  the 
stories  that  are  not  historical  or  scientific,  but  are 
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simple,  wholesome  pictures  of  life.  But  there  are 
so  many  of  them!  Unless  a  child  has  a  taste  for 
something  else— something  positively  instructive — 
it  is  in  danger  of  keeping  its  mental  digestion  weak 
by  too'easy^ intellectual  diet. 

Feminine  Underwear  for  Winter. — Judging 
by  what  I  have  myself  observed*,  I  should  suppose 
that  it  is  very  common  for  women  to  dress  during 
winter  weather  almost  the  same  as  in  summer. 
They  “dress  up”  in  merino  aud  warm-looking 
clothes,  but  the  appearance  is  deceptive.  Many 
young  women  wear  the  same  thin  cotton  stock¬ 
ings  and  drawers  all  the  year  round,  and  a  single 
calico  covering  on  their  arms  while  about  their 
work.  Over  their  shoulders  they  have  not  more 
than  two  thicknesses  of  thin  material,  three  over 
the  lungs,  and  around  the  lower  part  of  the  waist 
considerable  more  warmth  in  the  thick  corset.  The 
covering  of  the  body  is  very  unequally  distributed. 
There  should  be  warm  undergarments  of  flannel, 
merino,  or  cotton-flannel,  covering  the  whole  body. 
The  merino  vests  and  drawers  furnished  for  ladies 
used  to  be  quite  senseless  a  few  years  ago — short- 
sleeved  and  short-legged,  only  reaching  just  below 
the  elbow’s  and  knees.  Some  women  purchase  the 
smaller  sizes  of  men’s  ribbed  drawers  and  shirts 
for  their  own  use.  Some  prefer  a  long-sleeved, 
high-necked  waist  of  cotton-flannel,  with  a  full 
(gathered)  piece  set  in  across  the  bust,  leaving  the 
front  with  a  yoke  and  broad  belt.  The  drawers,  of 
the  same  material,  are  sewed  to  this  across  the 
front,  and  button  to  it  across  the  back.  In  that 
case  the  waist  opens  behind.  When  it  opens  be¬ 
fore,  the  drawers  button  on  all  around.  The  draw¬ 
ers  are  made  at  the  bottom  like  men’s  drawers — 
reaching  to  the  heel  under  the  stockings.  The 
usual  muslin  drawers  are  generally  worn  over 
these.  Some  grown-up  women  choose  flannel 
drawers,  like  the  red  ones  worn  by  children,  instead 
of  a  flannel  underskirt. 

I  think  the  day  is  fast  approaching  when  women 
will  be  clothed ,  instead  of  draped  as  hitherto ;  when 
comfort  and  convenience  will  insure  to  woman’s 
attire  a  reasonable  and  permanent  beauty.  While 
we  wait  for  that  day  to  come,  we  can  be  more 
reasonable  about  our  undergarments  than  has  been 
our  habit,  if  we  consider  the  matter  and  are  wise. 

The  girls  who  are  only  half-dressed  say  they  are 
warm  enough,  but  they  do  not  know  what  a  price 
they  pay  for  such  degree  of  comfort  as  they  arc 
able  to  maintain.  It  uses  up  the  vital  force  which 
is  needed  to  carry  on  the  various  functions  of  the 
body;  and  though  the  girls  may  not  seem  to  “take 
cold”  by  such  habitual  exposure,  they  are  under¬ 
mining  their  constitutional  vigor,  and  are  preparing 
themselves  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  nervous, 
broken-down  women. 


Letter  from  a  Housekeeper. 


Sauces  and  Garnishes. — We  had  broiled  chick¬ 
ens  a  few  days  at£p  for  an  eight-o’clock  supper,  at 
which  our  friend  Mrs.  S.  was  a  guest.  We  all 
said  “IIow  delicious  !  ”  but  1  was  almost  tempted 
to  feel  annoyed  at  Mrs.  S.  because  she  helped  her¬ 
self  to  tomato  catsup,  and  I  knew  she  did  not  en¬ 
joy  the  delicate  flavor  of  the  chicken  as  we  did. 
When  will  people  learn  that  delicacies  like  broiled 
chicken  do  not  require  the  aid  of  strong  sauces  and 
pickles  to  make  them  palatable?  Casters  are  now 
generally  banished  from  the  upper  table.  When 
mustard,  pepper,  oil,  and  catsup  arc  required,  they 
are  placed  upon  the  table  in  convenient  places,  and 
in  jars  aud  bottles  adapted  for  the  purpose.  When 
a  joint  of  cold  meat  is  put  upon  the  table,  pickles, 
catsups,  aud  sauces  should  accompany  it.  Years 
ago,  pickle,  cheese,  spiced  meats,  and  even  pie, 
were  introduced  at  tea  or  supper,  but  now  we  do 
not  do  so.  A  plate  of  biscuit,  one  kind  of  cake,  a 
dish  of  delicate  preserves,  and  perhaps  a  few  slices 
of  meat,  are  all  that  is  required.  But  of  course 
judgment  must  be  exercised  in  this  as  in  every¬ 
thing.  If  a  friend  or  friends  from  a  distance  are  of 
the  party,  the  gracious  hostess  will  provide  some¬ 
thing  substantial  and  appetizing  for  their  refresh¬ 
ment.  Nothing  more  displays  the  good-breeding 


of  a  lady  than  consideration  for  the  actual  wants 
of  her  guests.  We  used  to  laugh  at  a  cousin  of 
mine  because  he  insisted  upon  eating  mustard  with 
mutton  and  vinegar  with  sardines,  and  I  kpow  a 
gentleman  who  eats  mint-sauce  with  beef.  Many 
persons  eat  sardines  with  vinegar,  but  in  my  opin¬ 
ion  it  destroys  the  delicate  flavor  of  the  fish. 
Handsome  jellies  are  an  acceptable  addition  to  a 
table.  Of  course  you  would  not  use  jelly  on  fish, 
but  it  is  good  with  beef,  mutton,  or  lamb,  and  es¬ 
pecially  appropriate  for  turkey,  poultry,  and  game. 

Fish  of  most  kinds  are  rather  insipid  without 
sauce  or  catsup.  A  few  years  since  a  friend  (who 
was  constitutionally  deficient  in  all  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  the  appetite)  invited  me  to  dinner.  She 
had  carrots  brought  to  table  with  the  fish.  It 
seemed  very  odd  to  me,  though  the  other  guests 
probably  thought  nothing  of  it. 

A  few  hints  in  regard  to  garnishes  for  meat : 
Horseradish  scraped  into  shavings  for  roast  beef. 
Put  a  pinch  as  large  as  an  egg  lightly  on  the  joint, 
and  an  equal  quantity  in  even  spaces  around  the 
dish.  Leaves  or  tender  sprigs  of  spear-mint  around 
mutton  or  lamb.  Parsley  for  chicken,  veal,  and 
fish ;  to  the  latter  two,  slices  of  lemon  may  be 
added.  Red  beet-root,  boiled  aud  sliced,  and  boiled 
carrot  sliced,  make  a  very  pretty  garnish  for  boiled 
beef.  Fried  sausages  or  balls  of  forcemeat  around 
turkey  and  roast  chickens.  Parsley  around  boiled 
chickens.  Game  may  be  garnished  with  jelly. 

A  Christmas  Goose.— We  always  have  a  goose 
for  dinner  on  Christmas,  and  do  not  attempt  so 
elaborate  an  affair  as  on  Thanksgiving.  We  used 
to  fchink  a  goose  must  be  boiled  before  it  is  roasted 
or  it  would  not  be  good,  but  have  since  learned 
better.  It  should  of  course  be  tender.  Take  the 
body  of  the  goose  with  one  hand,  and  with  the 
other  grasp  the  leg.  Bend  the  knee-joint  from  the 
body.  If  it  cracks  and  snaps  you  may  know  it  is 
young.  If  the  skin  will  break  under  the  wing 
close  to  the  body  it  is  also  young.  Unless  a  goose 
is  very  fat  it  will  not  be  good.  Not  that  any  of  the 
fat  is  required  for  the  table,  but  it  indicates  good 
feeding  and  condition.  Every  part  of  the  leaf  fat 
should  be  removed  from  the  inside  before  prepar¬ 
ing  it  for  the  oven.  The  neck  and  apron  incisions 
should  be  securely  sewed  up  after  the  forcemeat 
has  been  put  in,  and  then  the  fat  from  the  surface 
of  the  body  will  roll  off  as  it  melts  without  affect¬ 
ing  the  lean  meat.  E  very  particle  of  this  fat  should 
be  removed  from  the  pan  before  the  gravy  is  made. 
Many  persons  do  not  think  of  this,  and  they  make 
sad  work  of  the  gravy.  A  neighbor  of  mine  once 
came  into  possession  of  four  young  ducks.  She 
kept  them  until  they  became  very  fat,  when  she 
gave  one  away,  and  as  she  had  a  large  family  the 
other  three  were  killed  for  her  table.  A  few  days 
after  one  of  the  sous  called,  and  having  nothing 
else  to  say,  I  asked  how  they  enjoyed  the  eating  of 
the  ducks.  “Well,  not  much,”  he  said.  “They 
were  so  rich  we  could  hardly  eat  them,  and  mother 
has  two  tureenfuls  of  gravy  left.  She  don’t  know 
what  to  do  with  it.”  “Did  you  see  your  mother 
make  the  gravy?”  I  said,  suspecting  where  the 
trouble  was.  “  Yes.”  “And  did  she  pour  off  the 
fat?”  “No,  not  any  of  it,  and  she  thickened  it 
with  flour.  It  is  a  horrid  mess.  I  never  want  any 
more  duck  to  eat.”  I  should  faucy  not.  Just  think 
of  the  quantity  of  grease  that  would  flow  from 
three  fat  ducks,  and  then  thicken  this  with  flour, 
aud  expect  her  family  to  eat  aud  enjoy  such  a  dish ! 

I  suspect  that  if  we  could  go  into  the  kitchens 
of  some  families  and  see  the  stupid  way  in 
which  the  cooking  is  done  we  should  be  astonished. 
We  shall  have  with  our  roast  goose  apple-saucc 
nicely  made  in  a  covered  jar  in  the  oven,  to  which 
sugar  is  added,  making  it  rather  sweet ;  then  onion 
sauce,  the  onions  so  thoroughly  boiled  that  their 
intact  relations  would  not  know  them. 

Making  Shirts.— It  is  very  essential  that  the 
cloth  from  which  shirts  arc  to  be  made  should  be 
well  shrunk  before  the  garments  are  cut  out.  I 
once  made  a  dozeu  shirts  for  my  Iqrother,  which 
fitted  him  perfectly  before  they  were  washed,  but 
afterwards  each  one  shrank  nearly  two  inches 
around  the  neck,  and  the  wristbands  one  inch.  Of 


course,  new  bands  had  to  be  put  on,  but  the  shoul¬ 
der  pieces  had  also  shrunk,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
make  them  fit  well.  I  was  mortified  about  it  at  the 
time,  as  they  were  made  just  before  he  was  mar¬ 
ried,  and  the  mistake  not  being  discovered  until 
afterwards,  his  new  wife  had  to  alter  them, 
and  I  fancied  she  thought  I  did  not  know  much 
about  shirts.  It  is  a  great  deal  better  to  shrink  the 
cloth  first  than  to  allow  for  shrinkage,  as  many  do, 
because  there  is  a  difference  in  cloth  in  this  respect. 

Buttons. — Of  course,  button  rings  or  slides 
would  be  better,  but  I  happen  to  be  without  any. 
and  I  can’t  go  out  after  them,  so  you  see  I  do  the  next 
best  thing.  A  piece  of  string  or  a  narrow  strip 
from  the  selvedge  of  cambric,  which  I  prefer  to 
6tring,  run  in  through  the  eye  of  each  button,  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  garment,  serves  to  hold  them 
very  firmly,  if  the  needle  and  thread  are  also  passed 
through  a  few  times.  In  making  button-holes,  Em¬ 
end  passing  around  the  eye  of  the  button  should 
be  made  oval  in  shape.  Where  this  is  not  done, 
the  garment  is  apt  to  look  drawn  between  the  but¬ 
tons  after  it  is  fastened  together. 


Mow  t©  Cools  Sturgeon.  —  “Max  ” 
writes :  In  the  May  number  you  give  your  readers 
a  very  interesting  and  instructive  article  upon  the 
sturgeon,  wherein  the  writer  states  that  he  “tried 
it  several  years  ago  (upon  the  table)  and  has  since 
had  no  desire  to  repeat  the  experiment.  Now,  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  born  in  the  staid  old 
city  of  Albany,  which  our  friend  represents  as 
head-quarters  for  the  consumption  of  the  North 
River  Sturgeon  crop,  and  many  a  savory  dish  of  the 
aforesaid  “Albany  beef”  has  my  good  mother 
served  up  for  us  in  years  gone  by.  Others  who 
never  tasted  it  elsewhere  have  partaken  of  it  on 
these  occasions,  and  I  believe  their  testimony  has 
always  been  in  its  favor,  unless  when  an  unfounded 
prejudice  has  stood  in  the  way.  I  call  it  delicious, 
and  for  the  fair  fame  of  the  calumniated  Acipenser, 
and  the  information  of  whom  it  may  concern,  I 
append  the  recipe  for  its  preparation  :  Take  off  all 
the  fat  and  the  brown  meat.  Cut  in  slices  about 
1  by  2  inches.  Rinse  off,  and  put  over  the  fire  in  cold 
water,  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  until  tender,  but 
not  enough  to  break  apart.  Add  flour  and  butter, 
salt  and  pepper,  and  bring  again  ’to  the  boil.  Re¬ 
move  from  the  fire,  and  stir  in  one  or  more  eggs, 
according  to  quantity.  Serve  on  toast,  with  plenty 
of  dressing.  It  is  in  fact  prepared  the  same  as 
chicken  fricassee,  except  the  toast  and  eggs. 


Efei'ied.  Apjple-IPainiB&g's. — Wherever  ap¬ 
ples  are  scarce,  it  is  good  economy  to  dry  the  nice 
parings,  especially  of  fine  fall  apples,  as  thus  dried 
they  will  make  good  apple-jelly  in  winter.  I  have 
tried  it  myself,  and  I  can  fancy  that  the  richly 
elaborated  juices  so  close  to  the  sunshine  under 
the  crimson  and  golden  surface  are  more  suitable 
for  jellies  than  other  parts  of  the  apple,  as  we 
know  it  to  be  so  in  the  quince.  The  parings  dry 
nicely  laid  in  plates  under  the  cooking  stove  for  the 
first  day,  then  in  the  sunshine.  Keep  in  paper 
bags.  The  parings  of  russets  are  generally  bitter. 

- in—^ega*— - Mt» - - 

ScalS®pe4l  ©ysters. — This  makes  an  ex¬ 
cellent  dish  to  accompany  the  turkey  or  goose  at  a 
Christmas  dinner,  to  serve  at  a  supper  party,  or  to 
help  out  an  otherwise  meager  dinner.  Small  oys¬ 
ters,  which  cost  less  than  large  ones,  aud  are  just 
as  well  flavored,  will  answer  as  well  as  large.  But¬ 
ter  a  pudding-dish  and  put  on  a  thin  layer  of  bread 
crumbs  or  rolled  cracker ;  put  on  a  layer  of  oysters, 
another  layer  of  crumbs,  and  so  on  until  the  dish 
is  filled  or  all  the  oysters  have  been  used.  The 
top  layer  should  be  of  crumbs.  In  filling  the  dish, 
put  bits  of  butter  and  a  little  pepper  with  each 
layer  of  oysters.  A  very  little  mace  makes  an  ex¬ 
cellent  seasoning  for  this  dish  ;  a  few  small  bits 
with  each  layer— avoid  using  too  much.  The  oys¬ 
ters  in  cooking  usually  give  up  enough  liquor  to 
moisten  the  crumbs.  Bake  for  an  hour.  The  dish 
should  be  handsomely  browned  upon  top, and  should 
be  moist  all  through,  without  any  running  liquor 
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TOY <k  TO&TOTOo 


The  Doctor  makes  a  Proposition. 


How  many  boys  and  girls,  if  they  wished  to  give  a 
stranger  a  map  of  the  road  from  their  house  to  the  school- 
house,  or  to  the  house  of  a  distant  neighbor,  could  do  it 
correctly?  Such  a  map  should  show  all  the  turns  of  the 


Fig.  1.— MONEY-BOX  COMPLETE. 


road,  "and  point  out  all  the  prominent  landmarks,  so  that 
one  who  took  it  for  a  guide  should  feel  sure  that  he  was 
right.  Being  able  to  draw  objects  correctly  is  a  pleasing 
and  often  a  very  useful  accomplishment,  but  it  is  of  more 
importance  to  know  how  to  draw  a  map  or  a  plan  cor- 


Fig.  2.— ONE  PIECE  OF  MONEY-BOX. 


rectly.  How  many  of  you  can  draw  a  plan  of  your  own 
place  properly,  giving  the  relative  size  of  the  lots,  the 
building,  and  all  that  is  upon  the  farm?  Now,  let  ns 


Fig.  3.  —SINGING  CRICKETS. 


have  a  little  trial  of  this,  and  see  how  much  we  know 
about  it,  and  I  propose  to  have  a  little  competition,  into 
which  girls  as  well  as  boys  can  enter.  The  steam-engine 


that  I  offered  for  a  premium  last  winter  was  for  boys 
only.  The  girls  did  not  like  that  arrangement,  and  I  do 
not  blame  them  that  they  found  fault  at  being  shut  out 
from  competition. 

Now,  wllat  I  propose  is  to  offer  premiums,  which  will 
be  named  below,  for  the  best  map  or  plan  of  the  farm  or 
place  that  the  boy  or  girl  lives  upon.  Not  a  picture,  you 
understand,  but  a  map.  It  must  show  the  fields  and 
other  inclosures  in  their  proper  proportions,  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  house,  barns,  and  other  buildings,  the  roads  and 
paths,  and  if  there  is  a  pond,  brook,  hill,  or  unusually 
big  tree  or  rock,  the  places  of  these  should  be  marked 
down.  A  piece  of  strong  twine,  with  a  white  thread  ! 
sewed  through  it  for  every  foot,  will  answer  for  most  of 
the  measurements,  and  the  relative  sizes  of  the  fields  can 
be  found  by  counting  the  fence  sections.  Of  course 
proper  reference  should  be  had  to  the  points  of  the  com¬ 
pass.  The  scale  upon  which  the  map  is  made  must  be 
determined  on,  but  about  this  your  father  or  some  older 
person  will  give  you  advice.  It  is  well  to  draw  the  plan 
first  in  pencil,  and  after  all  the  necessary  corrections  are 
made,  carefully  ink  over  the  lines. 

I  have  spoken  about  a  map  of  the  farm,  but  this  should 
not  exclude  those  who  live  bn  smaller  places.  Those 
who  have  only  village  lots,  can  make  maps  of  those,  only 
they  should  be  more  minute  than  those  of  larger  placer, 
and  show  all  the  paths,  flower-beds,  principal  trees, 
shrubs,  and  the  like.  What  I  wish,  is  to  encourage  a 
habit  of  accurate  observation  and  the  ability  to  represent 
things  upon  paper  in  their  proper  position.  The  neat-  I 
ness  in  the  drawing  and  apparent  accuracy  will  bo  con-  J 
sidered  in  awarding  the  prize,  and  each  boy  or  girl  will 
sign  the  map  or  plan  as  an  assurance  that  it  is  his  or  her 
own  work.  These  must  reach  me  by  February  1st,  1872, 
and  be  directed  “The  Doctor,”  215  Broadway.  The 
best  plan  will  be  published,  if  I  see  proper,  but  this  I  do 
not  promise. 

For  the  best  map  or  plan,  Five  Dollars  . . . . . $5.00 

For  the  2d  best,  Hearth  and  Home  one  year,  equal  to  $3.00 
For  the  third  best,  American  Agriculturist  for  one 
year,  equal  to .  . $1.50 

Ahout  OavastnMsisi  E®reseBaf«». 

December  25th  will  soon  bo  hero,  and  every  boy  and 
girl  knows  that  to  be  the  date  of  Christmas.  And  prob¬ 
ably  almost  all  of  them  have  their  minds  fixed  upon 
Christmas  presents.  Some  are  thinking  what  they  shall 
get,  but  we  hope  that  more  are  considering  what  they 
will  give.  It  is  very  easy  for  those  who  have  a  plenty  of 
money  to  purchase  gifts,  but  we  think  that  those  presents 
which  are  made  by  the  giver's  own  hands  are  most  ac¬ 
ceptable.  It  is  not  the  thing  given  that  is  valued  so  much 
as  the  love  and  kindness  that  prompted  the  giving  at  all. 
While  you  are  contriving  some  little  gifts  for  your  young 
friends,  don’t  forget  the  older  ones.  Parents,  grandpa¬ 
rents,  and  good  old  uncles  and  aunts  like  to  feel  that  they 
are  remembered  in  these  holiday  times :  no  matter  how 
small  the  gift,  it  shows  that  their  happiness  has  been 
thought  of.  Girls  at  these  times  have  a  great  advantage 
over  boys,  as  there  are  so  many  pretty  and  useful 
things  that  they  can  make  with  the  needle,  or  crochet,  or 
knit,  while  boys,  with  every  desire  to  make  holiday  gifts, 
are  much  puzzled  what  to  do.  In  former  volumes  we 
:  have  given  patterns  for  brackets  and  little  picture-frames, 
which  may  be  readily  cut  from  thin  wood,  by  the  skillful 
use  of  the  jackknife.  A  neat  bracket  or  small  frame  for 
a  photograph  is  an  acceptable  present  for  almost  any 
one,  especially  to  an  older  person.  Boys  that  are  handy 
with  tools,  can  make  small  boxes  of  black  walnut,  red 
cedar,  or  any  other  pretty  wood.  Here  (fig.  1)  is  a  draw¬ 
ing  of  a  money-box,  which  would  be  a  clever  present  for 
a  boy  or  girl.  It  is  made  of  six  pieces,  all  of  the  same 
size,  and  like  that  shown  in  figure  2.  At  a  short  distance 
from  the  end  of  each  piece  a  groove  is  cut,  as  wide  as  the 
;  thickness  of  the  material ,  and  half-way  through  the  wood. 

I  -This  can  be  cut  by  the  aid  of  a  knife  and  a  small  chisel. 
The  box,  when  put  together,  is  like  figure  1.  There  are 
no  nails  or  other  fastenings  to  hold  the  sides  of  the  box 
in  place — they  bind  one  another.  Should  there  be  a  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  the  last  piece  into  its  place,  widen  the 
grooves  a  trifle.  It  should  go  together  with  some  difficulty. 
Figure  3  shows  “  singing  crickets,”  a  toy  that  is  very 
amusing  to  small  children.  A  central,  upright  stick  has 
a  piece  at  each  end  cut  to  form  five  points.  Between  the 
lower  and  upper  points  are  stretched  pieces  of  very  fine 
wire,  such  as  is  known  as  “  binding  wire.”  The  insects’ 
bodies  are  made  of  clay,  mixed  up  with  gum-water,  rolled 
into  a  cylinder  about  an  inch  long ;  a  small  hole  to  receive 
the  wire  is  made  by  means  of  a  pin  near  one  end,  and  a 
bit  of  feather  is  stuck  in  each  side,  to  servo  for  wings. 
When  these  are  dry  they  may  be  painted  some  gay  colors 
and  strung  upon  the  wires,  two  or  three  upon  each  wire ; 
a  little  section  of  a  small  quill  is  put  upon  the  wire  be¬ 
tween  each  two  crickets,  to  keep  them  apart.  When  the 
stand  is  turned  over,  the  things  slide  down  the  wire,  but 
the  hole  through  which  the  wire  passes,  being  near  one 


end  of  the  body,  they  do  not  fall  readily,  but  drop  down 
with  a  series  of  jerks,  which  give  them  a  curious 


Fig.  4.— THE  CURIOUS  BARREL. 


fluttering  motion,  and  at  tire  same  time  the  vibration 
of  the  wires  makes  a  sort  of  musical  sound. 

An  ingenious  friend  of  ours  got  up  an  amusing  toy  for 
a  fair,  which  we  figure  here,  as  it  may  please  some.  The 
toy  (fig.  4)  appears  like  a  barrel,  which  should  have 
some  marks  upon  it  to  attract  attention.  While  aperssu 


Fig.  5. — WHAT  WAS  IN  THE  BARREL. 


is  looking  at  it,  it  suddenly  changes  into  a  bear  (fig.  5). 
How  this  is  done  will  be  seen  by  consulting  the  lines  in 
fig.  5.  One  half  of  the  barrel  folds  over  upon  the  other- 
half  and  discloses  the  body  of  the  bear.  This  is,  of  course, 
done  by  one  in  the  secret,  who  pulls  a  thread  that  moves 
the  parts.  The  head  is  upon  a  separate  piece  and  hinged 


421.  Geographical  Puzzle— A  celebrated  Southern 
locality. 


upon  the  back  of  the  toy,  and  turned  down  so  as  to  be 
out  of  sight.  It  is  raised  in  place  by  means  of  the  same 
thread  that  moves  the  half  of  the  barrel.  To  make  this 
requires  some  skill  in  drawing,  though  for  a  small  toy 
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the  parts  may  he  traced  from  our  engravings.  The  parts 
should  be  appropriately  painted  with  water-colors.  The 
toy  should  be  made  of  moderately  stiff  card-board,  and 
at  the  bottom  be  attached  to  a  small  block  of  wood,  to 
serve  as  a  stand. 

The  Doctor  Talks  about  Indians. 

My  nephews,  like  most  other  nephews,  have  a  great 
fondness  for  reading  about  Indians.  There  is  much  in 
their  wild  life  to  interest  a  wide-awake  youth,  and  the 
books  about  them,  which  would  seem  to  be  mainly  writ¬ 
ten  by  people  who  never  saw  mueh  of  Indians,  possess  a 
great  attraction  for  all  young  people.  As  I  have  been 
much  among  the  sav¬ 
ages,  the  boys  frequent¬ 
ly  ask  me  to  tell  them 
a  story  about  Indians, 
but  being  a  very  mat¬ 
ter-of-fact  uncle,  and 
never  having  seen  an 
Indian  that  was  not  a 
miserable,  lazy,  lying, 
thieving  specimen,  my 
stories  are  altogether 
unlike  those  found 
in  the  books.  I  know 
that  there  are  some 
very  excellent,  civil¬ 
ized  Indians,  but  those 
are  not  the  ones  that 
are  met  with  on  “  the 
Plains.”  The  last  story 
that  I  told  the  boys 
was  one  that  illustrated 
the  ingenuity  an  Indian 
will  display  in  horse¬ 
stealing.  The  Apaches 
will  steal  anything, 
but  their  chief  delight 
is  to  rob  horses  and 
mules.  These  animals 
are  not  only  a  neces¬ 
sity  of  their  wild,  rov¬ 
ing  life,  to  carry  them 
about,  but  also  to  serve 
as  food.  “What,  eat 
horses  and  mules?” — 

Yes,  and  very  good  eating  they  are  said  to  be.  In  many 
parts  of  Europe  horse-meat  is  regularly  sold,  and  in  Paris, 
during  the  siege,  it  was  considered  a  great  luxury.  A 
military  post  was  established  at  Doha  Ana,  in  New 
Mexico.  I  don’t  know  that  you  will  find  the  miserable 
little  place  upon  your  maps,  but  it  is  upon  the  Rio 
Grande,  some  fifty  miles  above  El  Paso.  At  a  military 
post  there  arc  usually  many  horses  and  mules,  and  here 
there  was  quite  a  large  herd  to  be  taken  care  of.  After 
much  trouble  and  labor  the  quartermaster  had  built  a 
large  corral,  which  is  a  Mexican  name  for  an  inclosure 
where  animals  are  kept.  This  was  a  large  yard,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  thick  wall  of  adobe,  some  ten  feet  high. 
Adobes  are  bricks  made  of  clay  mixed  with  cut  straw, 
formed  in  a  mold  about  a  foot  square,  and  dried  in  the 
sun.  These  are  laid  up  with  mud  instead  of  mortar,  and 
are  used  to  build  houses,  walls,  etc. ;  they  answer  a 
good  purpose  in  a  country  where  there  is  very  little 
rain.  Well,  the  corral  was  built  of  these  adobes,  and  an 
enormous,  heavy  gate  put  at  the  entrance.  The  animals 
were  driven  into  the  inclosure  every  night,  the  gate 
bolted  and  barred,  and,  that  no  one  might  enter,  a  sentinel 
was  kept  pacing  in  front  of  the  gate  all  night  long.  One 
bright  morning,  when  the  herders  came  to  take  the  ani¬ 
mals  out  to  graze,  the  gate  was  opened,  but,  instead  of 
the  usual  noisy  rush  of  the  animals  towards  water  and 
grass,  there  was  perfect  silence.  Not  a  horse  nor  a  mule 
was  to  be  found !  The  gate  was  all  right  and  the  sentinel 
had  heard  nothing.  An  examination  showed  that  Indians 
had  been  at  work,  and  very  cleverly  they  did  it.  One  In¬ 
dian  had  climbed  over  the  wall,  and  the  end  of  a  hair  lariat 
(a  rope  made  of  twisted  horse-hair)  was  passed  to  him. 
The  Indian  within  the  inclosure  and  one  without  pulled 
the  lariat  back  and  forth,  and  thus  quietly  sawed  through 
the  soft  adobe.  The  bricks,  as  they  were  loosened,  were 
silently  removed,  and  thus  in  a  short  time  a  passage  was 
made  in  the  walls,  sufficiently  large  for  the  animals  to 
pass  through.  By  the  time  the  loss  was  discovered  the 
animals  were  far  away.  Most  of  the  people  at  the  post 
were  much  amused  at  the  ingenuity  of  the  Apaches,  but 
I  know  that  there  was  one  very  cross  man  at  Doiia  Ana 
that  morning,  and  that  was  the  quartermaster. 

A  Trick  of  the  CJulls. 

Who  opened  the  first  oyster  ?  We  do  not  know,  but 
suppose  that  it  was  done  by  some  one  who  took  a  lesson 
from  a  bird.  The  gulls  are  well  known  for  their  ingenuity 
in  obtaining  food  from  mussels,  clams,  and  other  shell¬ 
fish.  Wo  suppose  that  all  the  boys  and  girls  know  the 


gulls.  They  are  more  abundant  upon  the  sea-coast  than 
elsewhere,  but  they  are  also  found  plentifully  around  the 
larger  lakes  and  rivers,  and  they  are  noticeable  for  their 
very  long  wings,  which  give  them  great  powers  of  flight. 
They  are  great  gluttons,  feeding  upon  whatever  floating- 
offal  they  can  find,  and  catching  fish  with  dexterity.  When 
the  tide  is  low,  they  are  ready  for  anything  eatable  that 
may  be  picked  up  along  shore.  Even  those  creatures  that 
are  protected  by  shells,  such  as  sea-urchins,  clams,  mus¬ 
sels,  and  the  like,  fall  a  prey  to  the  gulls.-  This  kind  of 
food,  however,  can  not  be  got  at  without  first  breaking 
the  shells,  and  the  bird,  being  unable  to  do  this  by  means 
of  its  beak,  resorts  to  a  trick  which,  were  it  not  related 
by  very  reliable  witnesses,  would  be  difficult  to  believe. 


GULLS  DROPPING  CLAMS  UPON  THE  ROCKS. 

The  gull  takes  the  shell-fish  in  its  beak,  rises  high  in  the 
air,  and  then  lets  itjfall  so  that  it  will  strike  upon  a  rock 
and  the  shell  be  shattered.  As  soon  as  the  bird  lets  the 
shell-fish  fall,  it  at  once  darts  down  to  secure  its  prey, 
for  it  well  knows  that  there  are  a  number  of  its  fellows 
on  the  watch  to  avail  themselves  of  the  labors  of  their 
industrious  companion.  It  seems  astonishing  that  an 
animal  so  stupid  as  a  sea-fowl  should  know  that  a  cause 
will  follow  an  effect ;  that  dropping  from  a  liight  will 
break  the  shell,  and  allow  the  food  to  be  reached.  Au¬ 
dubon  tells  of  an  instance  in  which  he  saw  a  gull  let  a 
mussel  fall  for  three  successive  times  before  it  succeeded 
in  breaking  it.  There  are  some  people  who  maintain 
that  animals  do  not  reason,  but  the  conduct  of  these 
birds  looks  very  much  as  if  they  were  able  to  reason. 
-The  engraving  shows  the  White-winged  Silvery  Gull  in 
the  act  of  dropping  a  clam. 

Anisat  ^sae’s  B*taaalC“S5ox. 


1.  Toys  I’m  sure. 

2.  O  tag  Eva  and  us. 

3.  Ned  tar  duns. 

4.  Sin  wed  cash. 

5.  Bud  or  cap. 


ANAGRAMS. 

6.  Stop  my  M.  S. 

7.  Sip  gin,  lady. 

S.  Our  father’s  hog. 
0.  Ma,  then  bless  it. 

10.  Nine  rugs?  Joy! 


SQUARE  WORD. 

11.  1.  Incorrect.  2.  A  swift  mover.  3.  An  earthy  mix¬ 

ture  used  for  paint.  4.  A  brain  telegraph.  5.  A 
color.  H.  H.  Clark. 

TRANSPOSITIONS. 

12.  Transpose  a  tool  into  a  command. 

13.  Transpose  a  decoy  into  a  portion. 

14.  An  animal  into  a  vegetable. 

15.  An  insect  into  a  nickname. 

1G.  A  household  utensil  into  a  conjunction. 

17.  "A  domestic  animal  into  a  performance. 

Harris. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  PUZZLE. 

(Eill  the  blanks  with  names  of  countries,  rivers,  towns, 
etc.,  so  as  to  make  sense  of  the  story.) 

18.  Once  upon  a  time,  while  traveling  in  England,  I 

stopped  at  an  1 - (one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Danube), 

and  calling  the  landlord  asked  him  what  he  could  give  me 
for  snpper.  He  said  I  could  have  some  cold  2 - (a  coun¬ 

try  in  Europe),  and  leaving  me  alone  for  a  few  moments, 

soon  returned  with  that,  and  two  bottles,  one  of  3 - (a 

bay  on  the  coast  of  Africa),  and  the  other  4 - (an  island 


in  the  Indian  Ocean).  As  I  sat  down  to  the  3 - (a  bay 

on  the  coast  of  Africa),  he  prepared  to  draw  the  * - (a 

city  in  Ireland),  but  I  told  him  that  I  was  a  disciple  of 
temperance  and  would  take  only  water. 

The  7 - (a  country  in  Africa)  being  quite  e - (a 

country  in  South  America),  I  called  a  8 - (a  cape  on  the 

coast  of  Guinea)  waiter,  told  him  to  prepare  me  a  10 - 

(a  city  in  England),  and  I  would  retirer  Early  iu  the 
morniDg  I  was  awakened  by  the  loud  crowing  of  a  large 

11 — (a  sea  in  Europe) 12 - (a  city  in  Asia)  rooster.  With 

a  boot-jack,  a  footstool,  and  several  other  missile-a-neous 
articles  of  domestic  furniture  dexterously  directed,  I  per¬ 
suaded  him  to  leave  the  immediate  neigborliood,  and  re¬ 
turning  to  my  couch  was  just  tumbling  into  a  delicious 

dose,  when  a  13 - 

(a  group  of  islands  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean)  in 
the  next  room  set  up  a 
most  melodious  racket, 
and  effectually  banished 
slumber  from  my  eye¬ 
lids.  I  arose,  dressed 
myself,  and  going  down 
to  the  breakfast-room, 
I  found  the  landlord 
sitting  on  his  porch, 
14 -  (a  city  of  Eng¬ 

land).  I  asked  him  if  he 
could  let  me  have  a  con¬ 
veyance  to  take  me  to 
the  next  town.  He  as¬ 
sured  me  that  he  could, 

and  calling  to  a  16 - 

(an  island  in  the  Irish 
Sea),  ordered  him  to  go 

and  harness  the  10 - 

(mountains  in  Africa) 

horse  to  the  17 -  (a 

sea  in  Asia)  wagon  and 
bring  him  around  to 
the  door.  After  paying 
my  bill,  which  was  just 
one  18—  (a  country  in 
Africa),  I  bade  my  kind 

host 19 - (a  cape  on 

the  coast  of  New  Zea¬ 
land),  and  pursued  my 
journey.  W.  McC. 

ANSWERS  TO  TUZZLES  IN  THE  OCTOBER  NUMBER. 

1.  King  William. 

2.  WRITE 
RENEW 
I  N  A  N  E 
TENOR 
EWERS 

3.  Pare,  pear.  4.  Heir,  air.  5.  All,  awl.  6.  Sam, 
psalm.  7.  Him,  hymn.  8.  Hugh,  hew.  9.  Mien,  mean. 
10.  Harrisburgh.  11.  (Begin  at  the  N,  in  the  sixth  line, 
and  trace  up  and  around.)  Never  put  off  till  to-morrow 
what  you  can  do  to-day. 

12.  Revenge  is  the  only  debt  which  it  is  wrong  to  pay. 

He  that  goes  a  borrowing,  goes  a  sorrowing. 

A  man  at  sixteen  will  prove  a  child  at  sixty. 

It  is  easier  to  blame  than  to  do  better. 

Good  health  is  above  wealth. 

13.  Mixture.  14.  Separated.  15.  Furnished.  16.  Im¬ 
provements.  17.  Performers.  18.  Predominance.  19. 
Instrumentalists.  20.  Nuisances.  21.  Scavengers.  22. 
Directors.  23.  Conciliatory  manners  command  esteem. 

Rebuses — 417.  One  should  try  to  improve  one’s  time. 

418.  Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 

Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait. 

419.  Keep  what  you’ve  got  and  got  what  you  can. 

AUNT  SUE’S  NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Virginia  Y.  says  “  i  think  you  arc  quite  a  smart  old 
lady  or  you  could  not  make  so  many  hard  puzzles.”  Why, 
Virginia,  it  is  my  nieces  andnepliews  who  are  “  smart 
not  I. 

Minnie  E.  S.  Why  didn’t  you  tell  me  more  about  the 
picture  your  teacher  gave  you  ? 

W.  McC.  Thanks  for  your  geographical  puzzle,  which 
is  very  “  acceptable,”  but  I  shall  have  to  take  the  liberty 
of. condensing  it  somewhat. 

If  I  have  failed  here  to  notice  any  of  my  correspondents 
who  expected  a  little  word  from  me,  the  reason  is,  doubt¬ 
less,  because  they  gave  me  no  clue  as  to  whether  they 
were  writing  for  the  Puzzle-Box  or  the  Sphinx.  So, 
my  darlings,  if  I  have  neglected  any  of  you,  I  forgive 
you. 

Glad  to  hear  from  Lillie  S.,  G,  R.  W.,  M.  E.  L.,  Minnie 
M.,  Ilessa  M.  W.,  and  Emmett  S.  K. 

Those  sending  puzzles  to  Aunt  Sue,  Box  111  P.  O., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  will  please  specify  whether  their  con¬ 
tributions  arc  for  the  Agriculturist,  or  for  Hearth  and 
Home, 
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Office  of  FISK.  &  HATCH 

Bankers  and  Financial  Agents  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Railroad  Company, 

No.  5  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

We  are  now  selling  the  last  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Fifteen  Million  Gold  Loan,  secured  by  mort¬ 
gage  on  Ihc  whole  railroad  property.  These  bends  com¬ 
bine  perfect  safety  with  a  fair  income,  and  a  prospective 
advantage  in  their  future  market  value.  Holders  of  Five- 
twenties,  or  other  Government  securities,  can  exchange 
for  these  bonds,  and  realize  a  handsome  increase  in  the 
amount  of  their  invested  principal  and  their  annual  in¬ 
come,  without  impairing  the  security  of  their  investment. 
They  are  issued  in  $100,  $500,  $1,000,  either  coupon  or 
registered;  interest  six  per  cent,  gold,  payable  May  and 
November.  Price,  for  the  present,  94  and  accrued  interest 
from  Nov.  1st.  We  recommend  them  to  our  friends  and 
customers  with  the  same  confidence  with  which  we  have 
always  recommended  the  United  States  Government 
and  the  Central  Pacific  Bonds. 

We  continue  to  buy  and  sell  Central  Pacific  Bonds, 
and  fully  expect  they  will,  in  time,  reach  the  price  of 
Five-twenty  Bonds.  They  are  dealt  in  at  all  the  principal 
money  centers  of  the  world.  The  Company  have  none 
left,  and  can  issue  no  more  on  their  main  line,  as  the 
amount  was  fixed  by  act  of  Congress  at  $25,SS5,000.  The 
properly  pledged  to  secure  the  bondholders  is  worth 
fully  one  hundred  million  dollars  ;  the  net  receipts  of  the 
road  for  the  year  will  be  nearly  three  times  the  interest 
payments  thereon. 

We  buy  and  sell  Five-twenties,  Ten-forties,  Eighty- 
ones,  and  Central  or  Western  Pacifics,  or  receive 
them  in  payment  for  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Bonds  at 
their  current  market  price. 

Depositaccounts  of  banks,  bankers,  and  others  received, 
on  which  we  allow  four  per  cent  interest.  Checks  payable 
on  presentation,  without  notice,  the  same  as  at  a  national 
bank.  FSSK  &  HATCH. 

Harvey  Fisk, 

A.  S.  Hatch. 

PRATT’S  ASTRAL  OIL 

Is  used  in  all  families  where  a  perfectly  safe ,  pure,  and 
reliable  oil  is  appreciated.  No  accidents  can  possibly 
occur  from  its  nse,. 

Over  150,000  families  continue  to  use  It. 

Oil  House  of  CHAS.  PRATT, 

Established  1770.  10S  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


Incidents  of  the  Great  Chicago  Fire.— 

Alfred  L.  Sewell,  one  of  the  most  widely  known  publishers 
of  Chicago,  is  collecting  Incidents  of  the  Great  Fire,  to  he 
nblished  by  him,  in  book  form,  at  the  earliest  possible  day. 
Ir.  Sewell’s  printing  establishment  and  business  were  en¬ 
tirely  destroyed,  leaving  him  at  liberty  to  give  liis  whole 
attention,  for  the  present,  to  this  book,  which  will  he  one  of 
thrilling  interest.  Mail  to  him  now,  at  Chicago,  ttie  price, 
fifty  cents,  and  he  will  send  you  a  copy,  post-paid,  as  soon 
as  ready. 

How  to  Treat  the  Sick 

WITHOUT  MEDICINE. 

PRICE,  *2.25,  BY  MAI1.. 

POPULAR  WORK  of  500  pages,  nicely  bound,  by 
JAMES  C.  JACKSON,  M.D., 

Physician-in-Cliief  for  20  years  of  “Our  Home  on  the  Hill¬ 
side,”  the  largest  Hygienic  Water-Cure  in  the  world. 

XW  Descriptive  Circular  sent  free.  Address 

AUSTIN,  JACKSON  &  CO., 


Dansville,  Liv.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Send  for  18  Modern  Designs  for  Suburban  and  Country 
Houses.  $5.  A.  J.  Bicknkll  &  Co.,  27  Warren  St.,  N.  Y. 


IRON  CITY  COLLEGE,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Tlio 
oldest,  largest,  best  Business  College  in  the  United 
States.  For  Circulars,  address  J.  C.  SMITH,  A.M.,  Principal. 


^250  ”  Month, with  Stencil  and  Key-Check  Dies. 

Don't  fail  to  secure  Circular  and  Samples,  free. 
Address  S.  M.  SPENCER,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


ipoae  SALE.-BY  A  LADY,  A  NEW  STETN- 
WAY  PIANO,  cheap.  Address 

C.  TV.  A.,  Atfierictm  Agricnttnrist,  New  York. 


of  the 

NEW  YORK  OBSERVER, 

THK  OLDEST  AND  THE  BEST 

RELIGIOUS  AND  SECULAR 
FAMIL\r  NEWSPAPER. 

$3  per  Annum,  in  Advance. 

Every  New  Subscriber  will  get  the 

Observer  Year-Book  for  18  72, 

And  the  future  papers  of  1871,  gratis. 

SAMPLE  COPIES  FREE. 

SIDNEY  E.  MORSE,  JR.,  &  CO. 


37  Park  Row,  New  York. 


The  First  Edition  of  Two  Hundred  Thousand  copies 
just  published.  It  is  elegantly  printed  on  fine  tinted  paper, 
in  Two  Colors,  and  illustrated  witli  over  Three  Hun¬ 
dred  Engravings  of  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  and 

TWO  COLORED  PLATES. 

The  most  beautiful  aud  instructive  Catalogue  and 
Floral  Guide  in  the  world— 112  pages— giving  thorough 
directions  for  the  culture  of  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  or¬ 
namenting  grounds,  making  walks,  etc. 

A  Christmas  present  for  my  customers,  but  forwarded  to 
any  who  apply  by  mail,  for  Ten  Cents,  only  one  quarter 
the  cost.  Address 

JAK3E3  VIC3C, 

Rochester,  3^.  Y. 

GEO.  A.  PF1IMCE  &  €©. 

ORGANS 

AND 

MELODEONS. 

The  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Most  Perfect  Manufactory  in  the 
United  States. 

47,01)0 

Now  in  use. 

No  other  Musical  Instrument  ever  obtained  the  same 
popularity. 

Send  tor  Price-Lists. 

Address  BUFFALO,  N.  Y., 

_ Or  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Till  AMERICAN  RURAL  HOIK. 

Two  Copies  next  year  for  only  Two  Dollars,  and 
free  to  both  subscribers  through  December,  besides!  Single 

subscription.  $2.  A  First-Class,  Eight-Page, 
Agricultural  and  Family  AVEEKLV; 
and  the  only  one  published  in  Western 
New  York.  Carefully  edited ;  judiciously  illustrated  ; 
beautifully  printed.  Send  for  a  specimen  (free)  and  see. 
Liberal  premiums  to  Agents.  Address  HOPKINS  & 
WILCOX,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE  LAWS  OF  LIFE 

AND 

WOMAN’S  HEALTH  JOURNAL. 

PRICE,  SI. 50  PER  YEAR. 

Specimen  Copies  Sent  Free. 

THE  best  Health  Journal  published.  THUEE  MONTHS 
FOIl  NOTHING.  Parties  subscribing  lor  1872  previous 
to  December,  1871,  will  receive  the  Ocloher,  November,  and 
December  numbers  of  1871  free.  Address 

AUSTIN,  JACKSON  &  GO., 

Dartsviile,  Liv.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

'  MAPLE  SUGAR. 

Farmers  who  own  Sugar  Camps,  end  stamp  for  our  Cir¬ 
cular  and  Treatise  on  the  manufacture  of  extra  sugar  and 
syrup.  Address 

II.  S.  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt,. 

for  Sunday  Schools.  Ad¬ 
dress,  for  Catalogue,  J.  C. 
Garrigues,  Publisher,  608 
Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


For  lst-cluss  Pianos,  sent  on  trial — no  A<rts. 
W**  v  Address  U,  s,  PIANO  CO.,  865  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Herald  of  Health 
for  1872. 

OCT.,  NOV,.  AND  DEC.  NOS.  FREE. 

$3  A  YEAR, 

Every  subscriber  gets  his  choice  of  the  following  pre¬ 
mium  books,  wortli  $1.50,  for  nothing: 

Hints  toward  Physical  Perfection,  or  the  Philosophy  of 
Human  Beauty.  300  pages.  100  illustrations.  Worth  $1.50. 

Or  a  copy  of  Webster's  Dictionary,  abridged  from  the 
Quarto,  with  18,000  Words,  300  Illustrations,  Tables,  Weights, 
Measures,  Abbreviations,  Proverbs,  and,  in  small  space, 
almost  everything  that  is  needed  for  reference.  Itisbeauti- 
fnlly  bound,  with  gilt  edges,  and  will  delight  every  hoy,  girl, 
man,  or  woman. 

Any  person  Bending  100  subscribers,  at  the  above  rates, 
will  get^ 

Cold  Watch,  worth  $IOO,  Free, 

and  each  subscriber  will  get  one  of  the  premium  books 
besides. 

Low  Clubbing  Rates  without  Premiums. 

( To  secure  this  offer,  names  must  be  sent  at  once.) 

We  will  send  the  Herald  of  Health,  price  $2.00  a  year,  and 
the  New  York  Weekly  Tribune,  price  $2.00  a  year,  for  $2.50, 
or  the  American  Agriculturist  for  the  same,  or  any  $1.00 
magazine  or  paper  and  the  Herald  for  $4.r,o. 

Special  Ofler. 

We  wiil  send  the  Herald  of  Health  one  year  to  any  Invalid, 
teacher,  or  minister,  without  a  premium,  for  $1.00,  or  half- 
price;  or,  in  clubs,  we  will  send  five  copies  for  $1.00  each, 
without  premiums. 

Among  the  special  features  for  1872  will  be  twelve  simple 
lessons  in 

PHYSIOLOGY  FOR  CHILDREN, 

by  means  of  which  each  mother  can  teach  her  little  ones 
many  delightful  lessons  regarding  the  laws  of  life.  Also  the 
publication  In  its  pages  of  Galton’s  great  work  on 

HEREDITARY  GENIUS: 

Its  Laws  and  Consequences. 

This  great  book  separately  would  cost  $2.00,  and  is  (he  most 
wonderful  book  of  the  time.  Its  influence  on  the  future  of 
the  race  will  be  very  great.  Every  married  or  unmarried 
person  should  read  it.  Also 

KITTY  HOWARD’S  JOURNAL,  Part  2, 

or  the  Sequel  to  Kitty  Howard's  Journal,  which  so  delighted 
all  mothers  in  1369— by  Mrs.  E.  Oakes  Smith.  ThiB  story  will 
be  full  of  wisdom  and  hints  for  better  living. 

The  January  number  will  contain  an  article  on 

THE  CARE  OF  CHILDREN, 

By  Dr.  Clemence  S.  Lozier,  M.D., 

which  alone.  is  worth  the  subscription  price. 

Din  ing  the  year  we  shall  print  an  able  article  on 

THE  RULES  FOR  GETTING  RICH, 

Every  number  will  be  filled  with  sensible  articles. 

A  health  magazine  should  be  found  in  every  household  as 
much  as  a  farm  or  political  paper.  Its  hints  on  how  to  live 
will  save  ten  times  its  cost  in  doctor  hills  every  year,  enable 
thousands  of  invalids  to  regain  their  health  without  medi¬ 
cine,  and  show  parents  how  they  may  rear  strong,  healthy 
children.  Its  articles; on  rearing  children  are  the  best  ever 
published. 

The  Scientific  American  says  this  Journal  contains  more 
sensible  articles  than  any  monthly  that  comes  to  its  sanc¬ 
tum.  Send  in  your  names  at  once. 

WOOD  &.  HOLBROOK, 

15  Laight  St.,  New  York. 

Parturition  (Child-Birth)  without  Pain, 

Edited  by  M.  L.  Holbrook,  Editor  of  the  Herald  of  Health. 

2,000  SOLD  1 30  DAYS. 

Read  what  is  said  of  it: 

A  work  whose  excellence  surpasses  ©ur  power  to  commend. 

—New  York  Mail. 

The  course  recommended  can  not  fail  to  be  beneficial. 

—Beecher’s  Christian  Union. 

Price,  by  mail,  $1.00.  Given  free  to  any  one  sending:  $2.00i 
for  the  Herald  of  Health. 

WOOD  &  HOLBROOK, 

15  Laight  St.,  New  York. 
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Beautify  your  Homes  with  Flowers. 

THREE  MONTHS  FOR  THIRTY  CENTS. 

A  trial  trip  with  THE  HORTICULTURIST  and 
Journal  of  Rural  Art  and  Taste. 

A  handsomely  illustrated  Magazine,  devoted  to  Home 
Gardening,  Flowers.  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Fruit  Cul¬ 
ture,  Designs  for  Cottages  and  Garden  Architecture.  Sub¬ 
scription  Terms  reduced  to  $2  per  annum,  if  paid  in  advance. 
Club  Terms:  2  copies,  $3.50;  3  copies,  $5;  5  copies,  $7.50  ;  10 
copies,  $10.  Club  Agents  and  Canvassers  wanted  everywhere. 

EVERY  WOMAN  HER  OWN  FLOWER 
GARDENER.-By  “DAISY  EYEBRIGHTV’ 

A  delightful  little  treatise  on  Out-door  Gardening  for  La¬ 
dies.  Practical,  timely,  charmingly  written.  Can  not  fail 
to  be  universally  liked.  Printed  in  exquisite  taste.  Price 
50  cents,  cloth,  $1,  post-paid. 

Send  10  Cents  for  Specimen  Copies  of 

THE  LADIES’  FLORAL  CABINET 

and  Pictorial  Home  Companion. 

A  new  and  beautiful  Paper,  devoted  specially  to  the  Cul¬ 
ture  of  Flowers  for  the  Flower  Garden  and  Plants  for  Win¬ 
dow  Gardening,  or  in-door  ornament.  S3T  Every  subscriber 
gets  a  Packet  of  Flower  Seeds  free,  of  the  new  Diadem 
Pink.  Subscribe  now.  Only  7a  cents  a  year.  Getupaclub. 
10  copies  GO  cents  each. 

Any  Lady,  Boy,  or  Girl  can  make  $3  per  day  getting  sub¬ 
scribers  in  any  village.  Club  Agents  and  Canvassers  wanted 
everywhere. 

Window  Gardening.— A  new  and  exquisitely  illus- 
'  rated  hook  on  plants  for  in-door  culture  and  ornament, 
eady  December  15th.  Price  $1.50. 

Ladles’  Cabinet  Initial  Note-Paper.— A  superb 
novelty  in  Stationery,  with  tinted  paper.  Splendid  initial. 
Perfumed.  Illuminated  cover.  Price  50c.  per  box.  Each 
box  also  contains  a  25c.  package  of  f  lower  Seeds. 

FOKEST  TREES.  FOR  SHELTER,  ORNA¬ 
MENT,  AND  PROFIT’.— By  ARTHUR  BRYANT,  Sen. 

A  new  hook  on  tree  planting.  Gives  every  instruction. 
How  to  Grow  Trees  from  Seed,  How  to  Plant,  and  What  to 
Plant  for  Screens,  for  Ornamental  Purposes,  and  for  Groves. 
Its  descriptive  list  of  Trees  and  Evergreens  is  the  most  full 
and  accurate  yet  written.  Just  the  work  needed  to  meet 
the  Forest  Tree  necessities  of  the  countrv.  The  hook  is 
written  in  a  simple,  practical  manner,  and  is  suited  to  the 
lastes  of  all.  Price  $1.50  by  mail,  post-paid.  For  sale  by 
Book  Dealers  everywhere. 

Williams’  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  all  Books  on  Flowers,  Gardening,  Rural  Architecture,  and  Rural  Life. 
The  handsomest  and  most  complete  ever  published.  Contains  also  Illustrated  Premium  List  of  all  the  above  journals , 
List  of  100  Papers  at  Club  Pates,  and  List  of  Choice  Floral  Novelties.  Sent  to  any  address  for  5-cent  stamp. 

Address  HENRY  T.  WILLIAMS,  Prop’r,  5  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 

SS~  See  large  advertisement  in  October  Agriculturist.  Above  books  and  papers  for  sale  by  the  trade  generally. 

CASTERS  FOR  SEWING  MACHINES, 

Combination  of  Patents. 

All  ladies  using  Sewing  Machines,  have  experienced  great  annoyance  and  much  hard  work  in  mov¬ 
ing  their  machines  from  one  part  of  the  room  to  another  for  the  purpose  of  getting  better  light,  sweep¬ 
ing,  etc.,  etc.,  and  have  wondered  why  somebody  would  not  get  up  a  Sewing  Machine  Caster.  Every 
one  has  wanted  them  and  waited  for  them,  and  now  here  they  are. 

With  a  set  of  these  Casters  the  machine  is  allowed  to  stand  firmly  on  its  feet  (not  on  the  Casters) 
while  sewing;  but  by  an  ingenious,  simple,  and  self-operating  device,  it  is  allowed  to  rest  upon  the 
Casters  for  moving  about. 

Manufactured  by  SARGENT  &.  CO.,  70  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 

Sold  toy  Sew  mg*  Machine  Agents  Generally. 

±3~  On  receipt  of  $2,  we  will  forward  a  set  of  these  casters,  express  paid,  to  the  nearest  express  station,  to  any  address 
in  the  United  States  north  of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  and  east  of  the  Missouri  River. 

Beyond  this  boundary,  a  special  arrangement  as  to  expressage  will  he  necessary. 

When  ordering,  be  sure  to  mention  the  name  and  particular  style  of  machine  for  which  Casters  are  wanted. 


MACKAY’S 

PATENT 

NATIONAL 

Egg-Beater. 

“SELLS  AT  SIGHT.” 


Perhaps  no  little  household  in¬ 
vention  has  received  more  hearty 
commendation  than  Mac- 
tcay’s  Patent  National 
Egg-Beater,  represent¬ 
ed  In  the  cut. 

All  House-furnishing 
and  Hardware  Mer¬ 
chants  have  them. 

M.  W.  ROBINSON, 

Sole  Agent, 

79  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y. 


Imlia,-l&«il>frci*  Gloves, 


For  Gardening,  Housework,  etc.,  etc.  A  perfect  protection 
for  the  hands,  making  them  soft,  smooth,  and  snowy  white. 
A  certain  cure  for  Salt-Rlieum,  Chapped  Hands,  etc.  Ladles' 
short,  $1.50;  Gauntlets,  $1.73  per  pair.  Gents'  short,  $1.75 ; 
Gauntlets,  $2.00  per  pair.  Sent  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  price, 
by  GOODYEAR'S  I.  R.  GLOVE  M'F’G  CO.,  No.  205  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  Rubber  Goods.- 


A  LN  t  liOOIf  ! — $13  a  day  made  selling 

YH  our  Scissors  Sharpener  and  other  wares,  Sample25c. 
Catalogue  free.  T.  J.  HASTINGS  &  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


RICHARD  S0N&C0C/JL0 


Mot  Insured— “  Don’t  Travel  Much.” 

Insure  against  Accidents  by  a  General 
Accident  Policy  in  the  TRAVELERS 
Life  and  Accident  Insurance  Company, 
of  Hartford. 

The  TRAVELERS  has  paid  over 
Fourteen  Thousand  losses  for  Death 

or  Injury  by  Accident. 

SHADOW  PORTRAITS. 

LIFE-SIZE. 

A  new  and  amusing  winter’s  evening 
entertainment  for  old  and  young.  A 
child  can  take  the  portraits.  The  Album, 
size  14x20,  with  material  for  30  portraits, 
will  he  sent,  postage  free,"  on  receipt  of 
$2.  Address 

ENDICOTT  &  CO., 

_  57  Beekman  St„  New  York, 

^OOD,  TABER  &  MORSE, 

Eaton ,  Madison  Co.,  AT.  Y. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Steam-Engines, 

Portable,  Stationary,  ami 
Agricultural. 

Hundreds  in  use  in  Shops,  Print¬ 
ing  Rooms,  Mills,  Mines,  and  on 
Farms  and  Plantations  for  Grain 
Threshing,  Food  Cooking  for 
Stock.Cottou  Ginning,  Sawing,  etc. 
Circulars  sent  on  application. 


Lightning  Hay 


AND 


Feed. 

Knife. 


Our  Preliminary  Seed  Catalogue  of 

1872 

FOR  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES 

is  now  ready,  and  will  he  mailed  to  all  applicants  on  receipt 
of  a  3-cent  stamp. 

Parties  desiring  to  procure  pure  and  reliable  seeds  of  this 
year's  growth  will  do  well  to  send  for  this  Catalogue. 

RICHARDSON  &  COULD, 

P.  O.  Box  5,131.  245  Broadway,  New  York. 

Our  Large  Illustrated  Annual  Catalogue  will  be  ready  early 
In  January,  and  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  on  receipt 
of  10c.  A  copy  will  be  sent  to  our  customers  of  last  year  free. 

Thomas’  Patent 

SMOOTHING  HARROW, 

With  81  Slanting  TcetU  of  Tempered  Steel. 

A  Thorough.  Pulverizer  of  tlie  Soil. 

A  Perfect  Cultivator  of  Growing  Crops. 

Obviates  Hand-hoeing.  Draws  easy. 

Covers  nine  feet.  Never  Clogs. 

Canvassers  wanted.  Exclusive  sale  given. 

J.  J.  THOMAS  <te  CO.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


D 


ON’T  HEAD  THIS 

without  sending  for  a  copy  of  the  Fruit  Recorder 
and  Cottage  Gardener.  See  large  advertisement  in 
this  paper. 


Superior  to  all  others.  Cuts  quicker,  deeper,  and 
with  less  strength,  than  any  other.  It  cuts  fine  feed 
from  the  mow,  stack,  or  bale  four  to  one  easier  than 
anSr  hay-cutter. 

Price  $3,  or  $'. 

&  COy  Wholto...^ 

Park  Row,  New  York,  Agents. 

’  ~  W.  S.  Itl.l  AT, 

SOLE  AGENT  FOR 
AMERICAN  PUMP  Co 
Depot,  194-  Water  St., 
New  York. 

The  best,  cheapest,  most  pow¬ 
erful,  and  easiest  working  force- 
pump  in  the  market.  Particu¬ 
larly  adapted  to  dwellings  and 
greenhouses. 

For  Kitchens.  Tanks,  Garden 
Engines,  etc.  Price  $12. 

Also,  Deep-Well  and  Anti- 
Freezing  Pump,  adjustable  to 
wells  from  6  to  100  ft.  deep,  and 
driven  wells.  Price  $15.  Pipe 
extra;  size  for  both  Pumps,  1J^ 
in.  wrought  iron,  furnished  to 
order  with  pump,  cut,  and  ready 
to  be  set  up.  Send  for  Circular. 

yds T  A.  COVERT  A-  CO.,  Produce  Com- 

vv  o  mission  merchants.  No.  GS  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 
“  Quick  sales  and  prompt,  returns.”  S3?"  Send  for  our  weekly 
Price-current  and  Marking  Plate. 

B  U  I  L  D I  N  G  F  E  LT  (no  tar)  for 

outside  work  and  inside  instead  of  plaster. 

C.  J.  FAY  (patentee),  Camden,  N.  J. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURES  T. 

Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  Publishers,  243  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 

Annual  Subscription  Terms  (always  in  advance) :  $1.30 
each  lor  less  than  four  copies:  Four  to  nine  copies,  $1.25 
each:  Ten  to  nineteen  copies,  $1.20  each:  Twenty  conies 
and  upward,  $1  each.  Papers  are  addressed  to  each  name. 
S2T"  Either  English  or  German  Edition,  at  these  prices. 

HEARTH  AND  HOME  :  $3  a  year  for  less  than  four. 
Four  to  nine  copies,  $2.75  each  ;  10  or  more  copies,  $2.50  each. 

fsl"  Subscribers  to  Heartlt  and  Moitie  for  1872 
are  now  entered  at  once,  and  they  get  t  lie  balance  of 
tikis  year  FREE.  This  applies  also  to  premium-list  names. 


Farmea’s, 

£rardesaea’s? 

MiB»*seryBfiBesa9 

Physicisams, 

Miia  asters, 

Teachers, 

JLadies, 

Children, 


PosfliBfiasters, 

Merchants, 

McchaBsics, 

Lawyers, 

Staadents, 

Clerks, 

Conductors, 

Everybody. 


See  Here! 

YOU  CAN  GET  A 

GOOD  THING 

(YOUR  OWK  CHOICE  OF  100) 

WITHOUT  MONEY, 

AND  WITH 

Tery  Little  Trouble 


DURING 


THIS  MONTH 


OF 


December,  1871, 

AS  A 

HOLIDAY  PRESENT 

For  YOURSELF, 

For  YOUR  WIFE, 

For  YOUR  CHILD, 

For  YOUR  FRIEND, 

For  A  LOVED  PASTOR, 

For  A  LOVED  TEACHER. 

Read  over  the  list  of  good  articles  in  the  Table. 
They  are  all  new,  first-class,  valuable,  reliable  arti¬ 
cles,  Just  as  good  as  money.  The  assort¬ 
ment  is  so  large  that  every  one  will  find  some¬ 
thing  needed.  Over  3,500  persons  have 
already  obtained  them  with  pleasure  and  profit. 

Any  person  who  chooses  may  collect  a 
small  or  large  list  of  subscribers  and  re¬ 
ceive  the  premium.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  show  copies  of  the  papers,  explain 
their  value,  and  collect  and  forward 
names. 

It  has  been  done  largely  at  stores,  shops, 
post-offices,  etc.,  and  by  private  individuals.  By 
Co-operation,  Ministers,  Teachers,  Churches, 
Sunday  and  week-day  Scholars,  have  obtained  Me- 
lodeons,  Libraries,  Cyclopedias,  Dictionaries,  etc., 
also  Sewing  Machines,  and  the  like,  for  poor 
widows  and  others.  Many  professional  men  have 
opened  and  made  up  good  premium  lists  at  their 
offices.  Clerks  in  stores  and  Post-offices  have 
materially  increased  their  salaries  thus,  while  in¬ 
dividuals  in  all  classes  have  secured  good  things 


for  themselves  or  for  presents 
to  others,  all  without  the  use  of 
Working  hours,  mitl  at  no 
money  cost. 

As  a  constant  BBnsiness 
Employment,  some  persons 
canvass  all  the  time,  receive  the 
premium  articles,  and  sell  them 
for  cash,  and  thus  secure  large 
salaries.  One  lady  has  averaged 
over  $3,000  ayear  for  years  past, 
and  others  are  getting  large  pay 
for  their  time,  often  $5  to  $20  a 
clay.  Some  who  did  poorly  at  first 
have,  by  perseverance,  acquired 
the  art  of  canvassing,  and  become 
very  successful.  The  work  is 
honorable.  The  Journals  are  use¬ 
ful  in  every  family  in  City,  Village, 
and  Country. 

The  American  Agriculturist  is 
everywhere  known  and  approved. 
Heabth  and  Home  is  now  with¬ 
out  a  superior  in  the  world  as  a 
splendidly  illustrated  Weekly  News¬ 
paper,  for  real  value,  cheapness, 
and  adaptability  to  every  home  in 
America.  The  papers  are  entirely 
different.  Taken  together,,  they 
supply  over  $30,000  worth  of 
fine  engravings,  and  more  good 
reading  than  can  be  found  in  fifty 
books  costing  one  Dollar  each. 

Premium  Clubs  can  be  made  up 
of  subscribers  to  either  paper,  or 
partly  of  both,  as  noted  over  the 
Table.  We  call  especial  at¬ 
tention  to  the  last  column  of 
figures,  showing  the  small  num¬ 
ber  of  names  required  where 
both  papers  are  taken,  at  the 
reduced  price  of  81  a  year. 

Aon,  Reader,  can  get 
a  Premium.  TRY  ST. 

Explanatory  Notes. 

Read  and  carefully 

Note  the  following;  Items; 

(a)  All  subscribers  sent  by  one  person 
count,  though  from  one  or  a  dozen 

different  Post-offices.  But ( b )  Tell 

us  with  each  name  or  list  of  names 
sent,  that  it  is  for  a  premium.... 
(c)  Send  the  names  as  fast  as  obtained, 
that  tlie  subscribers  may  begin  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  paper  at  once.  You  can  have 
any  time,  from  one  to  six  months,  to 
fill  up  your  list. ..  .(d)  Send  the  exact 
money  with  eacli  list  of  names,  so  that 
there  may  be  no  confusion  of  money 
accounts _ (e)  Old  and  new  sub¬ 

scribers  all  count  in  premium  clubs, 
but  a  portion,  at  least,  should  be  now- 
names  ;  it  is  partly  to  get  these  that 

we  offer  premiums  to  canvassers . 

(/)  Specimen  Numbers,  Cards,  and 
Show-bills  will  be  supplied  free  as 
needed  by  canvassers,  but  they  should 
be  used  carefully  and  economically,  as 
they  are  very  costly. . .  .(g)  Remit 
money  in  Checks  on  New-  York  Banks 
or  Bankers,  payable  to  order  of  Orange 
Judd  &  Co.,  or  send  Post-office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  these  is  obtain¬ 
able,  Register  Money  Letters,  affixing 
stamps  both  for  the  postage  and  re¬ 
gistry  ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the 
letter  in  the  presence  of  the  Post¬ 
master,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  any  of  the  above  ways 
is  at  our  risk;  otherwise  it  is  not. 


flu  the  following  table  is  given  Hie  price  of  each  article,  aud  tlie  number  of 
subscribers  required  to  get  it  free,  at  the  regular  rates,  $1.50  and  $3.00  a  year,  for  the 
two  papers ;  also  at  the  club  rates  of  $t  and  $2.50:  also  at  the  rates  of  $4  a  year  for 
both  papers  together.] 

N.  II.— In  all  Premium  Clubs  for  either  payer,  TWO  copies  of  American 
Agriculturist  at  $1.50  each,  and  ONE  copy  of  Hearth  and  Home  cit  $3.00,  will 
count  exactly  the  same.  So  also  two  copies  of  American  Agriculturist  at  $1 
each,  and  one  copy  of  Hearth  and  Home  at  $2.50,  will  count  exactly  the  same. 
In  this  way  Premium  Clubs  can  be  made  up  from  the  %nd  and  \th  columns, 
err  from  the  3  d  and  5th,  or  wholly  from  the  6th  column. 

(1)  (3)  Or  (3) 

Table  of  Premiums  and  Terms, 


For  American  Agriculturist, 
and  for  MeartU  and  Home, 
for  tlie  Year  1872. 

Open  to  all — No  Compel  it  ion. 

No.  Names  of  Premium  Articles. 

X— Knives  and  Porks  (Patterson  JJros.).. 


ii — Knives  and  Porks 

3—  Knives  and  Porks 

4—  Knives  and  Forks 

5—  Carver  and  Fork 

6—  Fluted  Steel 


(do. 

(do. 

(do. 

(do. 

(do. 


do.). 

do.). 


•s  s 

5 

•■$14  00! 
..$18  50 
...$22  00 1 


American 

Agricul¬ 

turist. 

Nu  inker 
of  Sub¬ 
scribers 
required 


do.) . ■ 

do.) . 


j>5  00 1 
S3  50 


<1— Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.). 

XO —Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.). 

Ik— ladies'  Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.). 

kH—Multum  in  Parvo  Knife  (do.). 

k'A—Cake  Kasket  (Lucius  Hart  Mmi’Pii 
H— Casters  and  F'ruit  Kasket  (do. ' 
\3— Revolving  Putter  Cooler  (do. 
XO—Card  Receiver  (do. 

17— Nut-pirks  and  Crackers  (do. 
k'l—Halj  Dozen  Napkin  Rings  (do. 


19—  One  Dozen  Teaspoons 

20—  One  Dozen  Tablespoons 
21  —One  Dozen  Table  Forks 
22—  Child's  Cup 

‘FA— Gold  Pen.  Sil.  Case  (George  x .  uaw/ces),* 

21 —  Gold  Pen  and  Silver  Case  (do.  do.)  $ 
25—  Gold  Pen.  Handle  gold-tipped,  (do.  do.)  $ 
iifi— Ladies'  Gold  Pen  and  Rubber  Case  (do.) it 


(do. 

(do. 

(do. 

(do. 


do.) 

do.) 

do.) 

do.) 

do.) 

do.) 

do.) 

do.) 

do.) 


2 S—Ludden's  Patent  Revolving  Pencil .  $: 

%6—Amusette .  $i 

30—  Baby's  Chair  (L.  O.  Colvin) .  $4  00 

31 — Parlor  Kaleidospope .  $7  00 

32—  Moore's  Floral  Set  (Moore  Manf'g  Co.)  $1  00 

33—  Steam  Engine .  $1  00 

31—  Garden  Seeds  Jor  a  Family  (10  kinds) 

35— I  lower  Seeds  for  a  Family  ( 100  k 
30—  Garden  Seeds  d:  Flower  Biilbs(Setec 

37— Set  of  Field  Croquet .  $8  00 

3 H— Sewing  Machine  ( Grover  <t Raker) . $55  00 

39-  . .  ’• 

10 
11 


. .  Ol  l 

kinds).  $5  I 
kinds) .  $5  I 
lection). $2  I 


■Seicmg  Machine  (  Willcox  <6  Gibbs) . $55  00 

__  Smoothing  Harrow  (J.  J.Thomas  <0  Co.)  $25  00 

12—  Washing  Machine  (Doty's) . $15  00 

13—  Clothes  Wringer  (Rest— Universal) .  $0  00 

11 —Blanchard  Churn .  $8  00 

ift—Melodeon,  i  octave  ((7,  A,  Prince  <£  Co.'s )  $G7  00 
10— Melodeon,  0-octave  (do,  do.) $112  00 

17—  Piano,  Splendid  ’i-ocl.CSteinwayif: iS'<?ns)$625  00 

18—  Silver  Mutch  (American  Watch  Co.) _ $40  00 


—Silver  Match  (American  Watch  Co.) _ $ 

1— Ladies'  Fine  Gold  M'a/chi  Am.  M'atcl  Co.)$100  00 
-Breech- loading  Pocket  Rifle.  .  . . $10  00 


19 

50 

51  .  .  .  ...  .  .  . 

52—  Tool  Chest  (Patterson  Bros.) . $45  00 

53—  Charles  Pratt's  Astrai  Oil  (l  can.  If  Gal.)  $'  " 

51 —Barometer  ( Woodruff's  Mercurial) . $1 

55— Barometer  ( Woodruff's  Mercurial ) . $15  00 

50— Buckeye  Harvester  Mower .  . $125  00 

57—  Patent  Cylinder  Plow  (R. II. Allen  <£•  Cu.)$lS  00 

58 —  Collins  <(■  Co.’s  Cast  Cast-Steel  /‘low . $35  00 

59—  Hand  Cultivator  and  M’eeder (Comstock)  $9  00 

00—  Cahoon's  Broadcast  Seed-Sotcer . $10  00 

01— American  Submerged  Pump . $15  00 

02 —Pump  and  Sprinkler  (Rage's) . $' 

63— Family  Scales  (Fairbanks  it  Co.) . $14  00 

01 —Bullying  Blocks  (Crandall) .  $2  00 

65— Pocket  Lanterns  ( One  Dozen) .  $9  00 

00— New  American  Cyclopedia  (Appleton's) $80  00 
67—  1  Vor  cesler’s  Great  Illustrated  Dictionary  $10  00 
08— Any  Back  Volume  Agriculturist  ' 

09— Any  Two  Rack  Volumes  do. 


70 — Any  Three  do. 

71 — Any  Four  do. 

72 — Any  Five  do. 

73—  Any  Six  do. 
71— Any  Seven  do. 
75— Any  Eight  do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


76- Fifteen  Vols.  XVI  to  XXX 

77—  Any  Back  Volume  Agriculturist 

IS— Any  Two  Back  Volumes 

do. 

79— Any  Three  do. 

do. 

do. 

80 —Any  Four  do. 

do. 

do. 

81— Any  Fire  do. 

do. 

do. 

82— Any  Six  do. 

do. 

do. 

83 —Any  Seven  do. 

do. 

do. 

81—  Any  Eight  do. 

do. 

do. 

85 —Any  Nine  do. 

do. 

do. 

$37  50 


—(Each  add'l  Volume  at  same  rate) 

80- Fifteen  Vols.  XVI  to  XXX 

87 — Farmer's  Boy's  Library .  $5  00 

88—  Funner’.?  Boy’s  Library .  $8  25 

89 — Farmer's  Boy's  Library . $11  25 

90—  Farmer's  Boy's  Library . $15  75 

91—  Farmer's  Boy's  Library.  .  $20  00 

92—  Any  Back  Vol.  Hearth  dc  Home  (Bound).  $4  00 

93—  Any  Two  Back  Vols.  do.  do.  $S  00 


91— A  g 

ilO  library  ( Votii 

*  Choice) 

95— A  $ 

115  Library 

do. 

90— A  S 

520  Library 

do. 

97 — A  S 

825  Library 

do. 

98 — A  S 

;30  Library 

do. 

99— A  $ 

835  Library 

do. 

100— A 

$10  Library 

do. 

101— A 

$15  Library 

do. 

102 — A 

$50  Library 

do. 

193— A 

$60  Library 

do. 

101— A 

$7  5  Library 

do. 

105— A 

S1O0  Library 

do 

100 — A 

Choice  of  Good  Books.  (See 

(1)  Or  (5) 
Hearth 
and 
Home. 

Number 
of  Sub¬ 
scribers 
required 


at 

at, 

at 

at 

$1.50 

$1. 

$3.00 

$2.50 

21 

70 

11 

35 

'  27 

90 

14 

45 

S3 

no 

17 

55 

39 

124 

20 

62 

13 

37 

7 

19 

6 

25 

3 

13 

8 

30 

4 

.  15 

4 

_2 

22 

3 

ii 

6 

25 

3 

13 

5 

22 

3 

11 

8 

30 

4 

15 

19 

65 

10 

33 

44 

140 

22 

70 

1G 

52 

8 

26  ■ 

15 

49 

8 

26 

19 

65 

10 

33 

15 

45 

8 

28 

15 

45 

8 

28 

19 

65 

.  10 

33 

19 

G5 

10 

8S 

7 

27 

4 

14 

8 

30 

4 

15 

|  12 

37 

6 

19 

13 

87 

7 

19  j 

13 

37 

7 

19  - 

4 

19 

2 

10 

8 

30 

4 

15 

13 

37 

7 

19  j 

9 

32 

5 

16 

3G 

52 

8 

26  ! 

3 

24 

2 

6  ! 

3 

24 

2 

0  ; 

12 

33 

6 

17  ; 

12 

33 

G 

17 

5 

22 

3 

11 

1G 

52 

8 

26  1 

GO 

240 

30 

120 

70 

275 

85 

138 

60 

240 

30 

120  ii 

38 

120 

19 

60 

21 

70 

11 

35  !! 

17 

54 

9 

29  j 

16 

52 

8 

26  ! 

78 

295 

39 

148  ! : 

138 

400 

69 

200 

GOO 

1550 

300 

50 

150 

25 

75 

110 

350 

55 

175  !' 

24 

81) 

12 

40. 

46 

150 

23 

75 

GO 

190 

30 

95  i 

9 

32 

5 

16 

18 

58 

9 

29 

22 

75 

11 

38  |i 

150 

450 

75 

225  1 

27 

90 

14 

45 

SS 

120 

19 

60  !l 

17 

54 

9 

27  '] 

18 

58 

9 

29 

39 

65 

10 

33  1 

13 

37 

7 

19 

21 

70 

11 

35 

G 

20 

3 

10 

17 

54 

9 

27 

90 

325 

48 

163 

18 

58 

9 

29 

20 

10 

29 

15 

13 

37 

7 

19 

15 

47! 

8 

24 

17 

51  i 

9 

27 

19 

61 

10 

82 

21 

68 

11 

34 

23 

74 

12 

37 

36 

118 

18 

59 

24 

12 

36 

18 

id 

48 

8 

24 

18 

(41 

9 

SO 

21 

71 

u 

36 

24 

82 

12 

41 

27 

92 

14 

40 

30 

102 

15 

51 

33 

110 

17 

55 

50 

150 

25 

75 

12 

33 1 

6 

17 

1G 

52 

8 

26 

20 

65 

10 

32 

25 

85 

13 

42 

30 

1(2 

15 

51 

9 

32 

5 

16 

16 

50 

8 

25 

is 

58 

9 

29 

24 

85 

12 

43 

31 

106 

16 

53 

38 

125 

19 

63 

44 

144 

22 

72 

50 

162 

25 

81 

56 

177 

28 

89 

62 

192 

31 

96 

G8 

207 

34 

104 

80 

237 

40 

119 

100 

282 

50 

141 

125 

360 

63 

180 

Or  (0) 

ESotEi 

Papers 

together. 

Number 
of  Sub¬ 
scribers 
required 
at 

$4.00. 

. ...  13 
. ...  16 
....19 
....22 
....  8 
....  1 
....  5 
....  3 
....  1 
....  1 
....  1 


....  11 

....25 
....  9 
....  9 
....  11. 
....  9 
....  9 
.. ..  11 
....  11 
....  5 
....  5 
....  7 
....  8. 
....  8 
....  3 
..  .  5 
....  8 
....  6 
....  9 
..  .  2 
....  2 
....  7 
....  7 
....  1 
....  9 
....33 
...39 
33 

....21 

. 13 

....  10 
....  9 
...13 
....76 
...330 
....28 

....20 
....33- 
....  S 
...lO 
....13. 
....83. 
...16 
...,2B 
...lO 
...lO 
...II 
....  8 
...13 
....  4 
....  10 
....53 
. ...  its 

.  'A 

....  4 
....  8 
....  9- 

. IO. 

....11 

...13 

....11 

...  jsb 
.  2 
.  6 
.  9 
.10 
.12 
.14 
. . . .  16 
..17 
..18 

..28 
..  r 
..  9 

..  11 

.15 
....17 
...  6 
...  9 

. . iir 

...1-4 

...18 

...21 

...25 

...28 

....31 

...34 

.38 

.44 

.55 

....70 


IW’ Every  Premium  article  is  new  and  of  the  very  best  manufacture.  No 
charge  is  made  for  packing  or  boxing  any  article  in  our  Premium  List.  The 
Pi'emiums,  Nos.  8  to  12,  23  to  2S,  34,  35,  36,  68  to  91,  and  94 
to  106  inclusive,  wiR  each  be  delivered,  FHEE  of  all  charges,  by  mail  or  ex¬ 
press  (at  the  Post-office  or  express  office  nearest  recipient ),  to  any  place  in  the  United 
Slates  or  Territories. — (No.  33  mailed  for  30  cents  extra.)  The  other  articles 
cost  the  recipient  only  the  freight  after  leaving  the  manufactory  of  each,  by  any 
conveyance  desired.  See  Descriptions  of  Premiums  on  Next  Page, 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 


[December, 


Full  Inscriptions 

of  all  Wie  Premiums  are  given  in  our  October  number, 
Which  will  he  mailed  free  to  all  applicants.  Read  over 
the  descriptions,  and  you  will  find  many  desirable 
articles— indeed,  all  arc  desirable.  We  have  room  in  this 
paper  only  for  the  following  DESCRIPTIVE  NOTES  : 

INos.  1,  3,  3,  <4,  5,  C, — America ai 

Table  Cutlery. — We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  offer  -real¬ 
ly  good  articles  of  American  manufacture,  such  as  are 
competing  successfully  with  the  best  foreign  goods. 
Messrs.  Patterson  Bros.,  27  Park  Row, 
who  supply  us  with  these  articles,  are  also  importers  of 
English  goods.  They  recommend  these  Knives,  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Meriden  Cutlery  Co.,  as  equal  to 
;any  Cutlery  in  the  market,  and  their  recommendation  is 
a  guarantee,  wherever  they  are  known.  We  offer  four 
kinds  of  Knives,  and  three  sizes  of  each  kind.  No.  1 
have  Rubber  Handles,  which  are  actually  boiling-water 
proof,  so  that,  if  they  were  accidentally  to  remain  in  it 
for  several  minutes,  or  even  hours,  they  would  not  be  in¬ 
jured.  The  Blades  are  of  the  best  steel,  and  warranted. 
Dessert  size,  with  Forks,  sold  at  $14 _ For  23  subscrib¬ 

ers  at  $1.50,  or  78  at  $1,  we  will  give  either  the  medium 
size  or  the  table  size,  sold  at  $15.50.  No.  2  have 
Ivory  Handles,  are  selected  with  great  care,  have  Steel 
Blades,  and  arc  beautiful  goods.  Dessert  size,  with  Forks, 

sold  at  $18.50 _ For  31  subscribers,  at  $1.50,  or  100  at 

$1,  we  will  send  the  medium  size,  sold  at  $20.50 _ For 

34  at  $1.50,  or  112  at  $1,  we  will  send  the  Table  size, 
sold  at  $22.50.  No.  3  are  made  of  Solid  Steel  and  are 
triple-plated  all  over  with  pure  silver ,  which  will  wear  for 
a  long  time,  while  the  Knife  is  actually  indestructible  by 
ordinary  use.  Dessert  size  with  Forks,  sold  at  $22  ... 
For  37  subscribers  at  $1.50,  or  118  at  $1,  we  will  give  the 

medium  size,  sold  at.  $24.50 _ For  3S  at  $1.50,  or  120  at 

$1,  we  will  send  the  Table  size,  sold  at  $25.  No.  4 
have  Steel  Blades,  triple-plated  with  silver ,  and  larger 
'Ivory  Handles,  and  are  really  splendid  goods.  Dessert 

size  with  Forks,  sold  at  $‘25.50 _ For  42  subscribers  at 

$1.50,  or  123  at  $1,  we  will  give  the  medium  size,  sold 

at  $28 _ For  45  subscribers  at  $1.50,  or  143  at  $1,  we  will 

give  the  Table  size,  sold  at  $30.50.  The  Forks,  which 
accompany  these  Premiums,  Nos.  1.  2,  3,  are  made  of 
genuine  Albata,  and  warranted  double-plated  with  coin¬ 
silver.  The  Forks  with  No.  4  are  warranted  Triple- 
plated  with  coin-silver.  These  Forks  are  also  furnished  to 

us  by  Messrs.  Patterson  Bros _ The’ Carving-Knife  and 

Fork  and  the  Fluted  Steel  are  made  by  Tlie  Meriden 
Cutlery  Co.,  with  the  best  Ivory,  balanced  Handles. 

Hfo.  7.  —  fl'Vencli  Cook’s  Knife,Fork, 
and  Steel. — This  is  a  long  (10  in.)”' thin  Knife,  with 
Pat.  Rubber  Handle,  made  of  the  best  steel,  and  for  use 
rather  than  ornament ;  and  it  is  really  pleasing  to  see  how 
easily  it  slips  through  a  joint  of  beef.  The  fork  and  steel 
are  made  is  match.  It  would  save  many  wry  faces,  and 
perhaps  hard  words,  were  it  in  general  use,  Made  by 
the  Meriden  Cutlery  Co. 

Nios.  8,  9,  BO,  11 — I*oclc<*4  Msaives. 

— Here's  fou  the  Boys  and  41  iris ! — These  Premiums 
are  among  the  most  pleasing  and  useful  that  we  have  ever 
offered.  Every  boy,  and  girl  too,  wants  a  pocket  knife. 
We  give  them  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  most  valuable 
one  for  merely  a  little  effort.  These  knives  are  made 
by  Messrs.  Smith  &  Clark,  Bronxvalle,  N. 
"¥.,  whose  work  is  equal  to  any  done  in  this  country  or 
Europe.  No.  8  is  a  neat,  substantial  Knife,  with  three 
blades  and  buck-horn  handle.  No.  0  is  a  still  finer 
article,  with  four  blades  and  buck-horn  handle.  No.  10 
is  an  elegant  Knife,  with  four  blades  and  shell  handle. 
No.  11  isaLady’s  Pocket  Knife,  a  beautiful  article,  with 
four  blades  and  shell  handle. 

NSo.  13. — Nttoiltnm  in  Parvo  l*oeltet 
%nife. — This  is  a  most  attractive  as  well  as  useful  Pre¬ 
mium.  It  comprises,  in  one  knife-handle,  a  large  and  a 
-jmall  blade,  a  screw-driver,  a  saw,  a  strong  hook,  a  nut¬ 
cracker,  a  brad-awl,  a  gimlet,  a  corkscrew,  a  pointer,  a 
slim  punch,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  it  can  be  used  for 
various  other  purposes  which  will  at  once  suggest  them¬ 
selves  to  any  smart  boy  or  man.  The  knives  will  be 
sent  anywhere  in  our  country,  post-paid. 

Hfo.  13.  —  Calie  BBsaslcet. —  A  new  pat¬ 
tern,  oval-shaped,  nicely  chased — a  very  taking,  useful,  and 
beautiful  table  ornament.  This,  with  other  articles  that 
follow,  is  made  by  the  I.uclus  Hitrt  Mansifiictnr- 
ing  Co.,  of  Nos.  4  and  (j  Burling  Slip,  New 
York  City,  and  is  warranted  by  them  to  be  of  the 
best  triple  plate.  Mr.  Hart,  “the  veteran  Sunday-school 
min,”  was  engaged  in  the  same  place  and  business  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  We  have  known  him  and 
his  work  for  many  years,  and  have  taken  pleasure  in  com¬ 
mending  and  guaranteeing  its  value  to  boas  represented. 
We  believe  the  Company  which  bears  lire  name  is  fully 
sustaining  his  reputation.  The  amount  of  silver  upon 
'{dated  ware  depends  wholly  upon  the  will  and  integrity 


of  the  manufacturer.  We  could  give  nearly  as  goocl-7oo&- 
ing  plated  ware  for  less  than  half  the  money. 

Ao.  1-4. — Casters  and  FruitorCake 
Basket  Combined. — This  is  a  new  pattern,  both 
novel  and  beautiful.  It  can  be  used  as  large,  showy 
Casters,  with  six  cut-glass  bottles,  or  be  instantly  changed 
into  complete  Casters,  with  Call-Bell,  and  a  separate 
Cake  or  Fruit  Basket,  with  a  colored  glass  dish  inside. 
Every  one  receiving  it  will  be  delighted.  It  is  from  the 
same  makers  and  of  equally  good  quality  as  the  preceding. 

No.  15. — Revolving  Butter  Cooler. 

— This  is  a  really  good  and  useful  article.  It  is  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  a  very  little  ice  in  the  holder  under  the  plate 
will  keep  butter  cool  and  fresh  for  a  long  time  on  the 
table,  even  in  the  hottest  weather.  The  cover  revolves 
underneath  the  plate  for  use,  and  over  for  protection. 
The  whole  is  in  four  pieces,  which  can  all  be  taken 
apart  for  washing.  From  same  house  as  No.  13. 

No.  16.— Card  Receiver.  —  This  is  a 
beautiful  ornament,  as  well  as  a  useful  article.  It  is  finely 
chased  and  gilt-lined,  and,  like  the  three  preceding,  is 
from  the  Lucius  Burt  Manufacturing  Co. 

No.  17. — Hint  fl*iclcs  and  Crackers. 

—Here  are  twelve  nut-picks,  elegantly  chased,  of  medal¬ 
lion  pattern,  with  two  handsome  nut-crackers,  in  a  mo¬ 
rocco-covered  case.  From  the  same  house  as  No.  13. 

No.  18.  -Half-  1>  ozeu  Napkin 
Kings. — These  rings  are  beautifully  chased,  ami  in  a 
inorocco-covered  case.  From  the  same  house  as  No.  13. 

No.  19.— One  Dozen  Teaspoons. — 
Hio.  30.— One  Dozen  '1'aliIe-Spoons.— 

These  are  “figured  tips,”  Olive-leaf  Pattern,  all  of  the 
same  metal,  plating,  etc.,  and  from  the  same  makers  as 
No.  13.  They  are  far  cheaper  than  anything  we  have 
found  at  half  the  price,  and  well  wortli  working  for. 

No.  31.— One  Dozen  Table-Forks. 

— The  same  description  and  remarks  apply  to  these  as  to 
No.  20.  We  select  as  premiums  only  such  articles  as  we 
can  warrant  in  quality  and  price.  All  these  articles  come 
from  the  Lucius  Bart  Manufacturing  Co. 

No.  33.—  Child's  Cup. — A  beautiful  gift 
for  the  little  one-year-old.  It  is  made  by  the  Lucius 
Hart  Manufacturing  Co.  Triple-plated  on  the 
outside  and  gilded  outlie  inside.  It  never  breaks,  and 
will  last  for  many  years— indeed,  be  a  life  keepsake. 

Nos.  33,  34.,  35. — Gold  Pens  :  with  ever- 
pointed  Pencils ,  in  extension,  coin-silver  cases. — Premium 
No.  23  contains  the  best  No.  4  Gold  Pen  ;  and  No.  24  the 
best  No.  6  Gold  Pen,  which  is  the  same  style,  but  larger. 
No.  25  contains  No.  7  Gold  Pen,  in  Gold-tipped  Ebony 
Holder.  Each  pen  will  be  sent  in  a  neat  leather  case  by 
mail,  post-paid.  These  pens  are  made  by  Geo.  F. 
Bawkes,  No.  64  Nassau  St.,  and  have  obtained 
an  excellent  reputation.  We  have  known  the  maker 
and  his  goods  for  many  years,  and  can  recommend  them. 

ATo.  36. — Bandies’  IFine  4no!d  Pen, 

in  Rubber  Case,  Gold  Mounted,  with  Screw  Extension, 
and  Gold  Ever-pointed  Pencil.  A  beautiful  present  for  a 
lady  teacher  or  friend.  Same  makers  as  above. 

Hfos.  37,  38. — JLjadden’s  Patent 

Magic  Revolving  Pencil. — This  is  a  beautiful 
Pocket  Pencil,  which  is  extended  or  closed  by  pulling  or 
pressing  the  head.  They  arc  made  with  great  care,  and 
every  Pencil  warranted  to  work  perfectly.  They  are  gold- 
plated,  and  will  last  for  years.  We  offer  two  patterns, 
one  for  ladies,  witli  ring  for  chain,  at  $1.50  each,  and  one 
of  heavier  and  firmer  plate,  at  $3.50.  They  are  made  by 
Luddcu’s  Gold  P.  and  P.  C.  Co.,  Win.  A. 
Luddcn,  Agent,  195  Broadway,  who  has  been 
in  the  business  thirty  years. 

Hfo.  39. — Amnseite. — We  believe  in  home 
entertainment  for  both  young  and  old  people.  Our  obser¬ 
vation  Is,  that  the  increase  of  entertaining  home  games 
is  already  doing  much  to  keep  not  only  the  boys  but  their 
fathers  away  from  drinking  and  gambling  rooms,  anfl 
other  places  of  evening  resort  not  conducive  to  good 
morals.  This  premium,  the  “  Amnsette,”  as  it  is  called, 
will  afford  interest  to  the  older  as  well  as  the  younger 
members  of  the  family,  male  and  female.  It  only  needs 
a  smooth  table  of  any  kind  covered  with  a  cloth.  The 
play  with  the  balls  will  develop  much  of  ingenuity  and 
skill,  and  give  a  capital  study  of  the  laws  of  motion,  force, 
etc.  The  price  lias  been  reduced  from  $10  to  $6,  and  our 
premium  will  place  it  in  the  power  of  very  many  to  se¬ 
cure  tliis  additional  source  of  home  amusements.  The 
Amnsette  is  supplied  by  E.  B.  Ilorsmau,  100 
William  Street,  N.  ST.,  wiio  will  send  any  desired 
circulars  giving  information.  It,  packs  in  small  space  and 
can  be  safely  sent  anywhere  by  express  at  small  cost. 
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HOOSSER 
SCHOOL- MASTER. 

By  EDWARD  EGGLESTON. 


Finely  Illustrated,  with  12  Full-Page 
Engravings  on  Tinted  Paper, 
and  Numerous  Other 
Cuts. 


This  intensely  interesting  story,  which  lias  appeared  as  a 
serial  in  the  columns  of  Hearth  and  Home,  and  will  he  con¬ 
cluded  this  month,  is  now  issued  in  elegant  book  form, 
printed  on  fine  paper,  with  engravings  on  tinted  paper,  and 
bound  in  extra  cloth.  It  is  a  truly  American  Story,  and 
will  be  read  with  delight  by  all. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

Mr.  Eggleston’s  powerful  novel,  “  The  Hoosier  School- 
Master,”  increases  in  interest  as  it  goes  on,  and  contains 
some  characters  truly  original.— Springfield  Republican. 

Some  passages  in  it,  for  lifelike  delineation  and  the  sim¬ 
ple,  artless  beauty  which  constitute  the  highest  perfection 
of  story-writing,  are  equal  to  some  of  the  very  best  passages 
in  Dickens.— Religious  Telescope. 

Edward  Eggleston’s  genius  for  story-telling  is  now  flower¬ 
ing  out  in  “The  Hoosier  School-Master,”  an  illustrated 
story,  which  promises  to  be  of  rare  interest.— Sunday-School 
limes. 

Edward  Eggleston’s  story,  “  The  Hoosier  School-Master,” 
affords  one  of  the  most  graphic  and  picturesque  portrait¬ 
ures  of  the  early  frontier  life  of  the  West  which  has  ever 
been  written.  Some  of  his  character  sketches  are  inimita¬ 
ble,  and  all  have  an  individuality  and  freshness  which  stamp 
him  as  a  genuine  artist.— A.  Y.  Evening  Mail. 


PRICE,  POST-PAID . $1.25. 

Orange  Judd  &,  Co., 


EXIMzESS  AMUSEMENT 


FOR 

BOYS  AND  CrIBiiS. 
CRANDALL’S  BUILDING  BLOCKS 

furnish  a  most  attractive  amusement  for  children.  They  are 
very  simple  in  construction,  will  stand  years  of  children’s 
handling  without  breaking,  and  give  renewed  pleasure  daily. 


Fhnrclies, 
A  relies, 
ISridg-es, 
Castles, 
Factories, 
CSaairs, 
Ceil  ccs, 
Mouses, 


Velocipedes, 

Windmills, 

Tools, 

Sleds, 

Towers, 

Bloxes, 

8Baeds, 

§tcaiui»oats, 


and  other  forms  in  almost  endless  variety,  can  be  built  with 
them,  and  when  finished,  the  structure  remains  firm,  so  that 
it  can  be  carried  about  without  falling  to  pieces. 

The  Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat,  strong  boxes,  and  a  large 
sheet,  giving  various  designs  of  buildings,  etc.,  accompanies 
each  box.  Price:  No.  1.  $2.00;  No.  3,  $1.00.  Orders  from 
the  trade  will  be  supplied  on  liberal  terms.  Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  Yoke. 
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BOOKS  for  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  245  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  forwarded  by 
mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 


Allen’s  CL.  F.)  American  Cattle . 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture . 

Alien’s  (R.  L.)  American  Farm  Book . 

Allen’s  (R.  L.  and  L.  F.)  Kev&Ymericnn  Farm  Book. . 

Allen’s  (R.  L.)  Diseases  of  B#nestic  Annuals . 

Am.  Agricultural  Annual.  ’67  to  ’71, each, pa., 50c. ;  clo. 
Am.  Horticultural  Annual,  ’67  to ’71, each,  pa., 50c.;  clo. 

American  Bird  Fancier.  .  . 

American  Rose  Culturist . 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants . 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban  Houses . 

Bement’s  Rabbit  Fancier .  . 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures . 

Boussingault’s  Rural  Economy . 

Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers . . 

Buist’s  Flower  Garden  Directory . 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener . 

Caldwell’s  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis . 

Chorlton’s  Grape-Grower’s  Guide . T . 

(Jobbett’s  American  Gardener . . 

Cole's  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book . . 

Cole’s  Veterinarian .  . 

Copeland’s  Country  Life . 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets . . . 

Crack  Shot.  (Barber.) .  . 

CrofFs  Model  Suburban  Architecture . 

Dadd’s  (Geo.  H.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor . . 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor  . 

Dana’s  Muck  Maunal . 

Darwin’s  Variation  ot  Animals  and  Plants.  2  Volumes. 

Dead  Shot;  or  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide . 

De  Voe’s  Market  Assistant  . 

Downing’s  Fruits  &  Fruit  Trees.  New  Ed.  Oct.,  1122  pp. 

Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening . 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry . 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit  Grower’s  Guide . 

Eveieth’s  School  House  Architecture . — 

Field’s  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture.. . 

Flax  Culture . 

Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports.  8vo.,  2  vols . 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing.  S  vo..  100  eng’s _ 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen.  8vo. 
Frank  Forester’s  Horse  and  Horsemanship.  Svo., 2  vols. 

French's  Farm  Drainage . . 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Culturist . . 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist . 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist . 

Fuller’s  Strawberry  Culturist . . 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture . . 

Gregory  on  Squashes . . paper. . 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows . 

■Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle . 

Harney’s  Barns.  Out-buildings,  and  Fences. . . 

Harris*  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation . ...cloth.. 

Harris  on  the  Pig . 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit . 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture . 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horsekeepers . 

Hoopes’  Book  of  Evergreens . 

Hooper's  Dog  and  Gun . paper,  30c _ cloth. . 

Hop  Culture . 

Hunter  and  Trapper .  . 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  House . 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the.  Garden  and  Farm-Yard . 

Johnson's  How  Crops  Feed . 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Grow . . 

Johnson’s  Peat  and  Tts  Uses .  . 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry . . 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry . 

Leuchar's  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses . 

Lyman’s  Cotton  Culture . 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot . 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine . 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview . 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture . 

Union  Culture .  . 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . paper,  30c _ cloth. . 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture . 

Parsons  on  the  Rose.  By  Samuel  B.  Parsons . 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer .  . 

Perclieron  Horse .  ... 

Potato  Culture.  (Prize  Essay.) . . paper. . 

Ouinby’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  Keeping . . 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry .  . 

Randall’s  Fine- Wool  Sheep  Husbandry . 

Richardson  on  the  Dog . paper,  3i)e — cloth  — 

Rivers’  Miniature  Fruit  Garden . 

Rural  Church  Architecture.  Folio,  in  colors,  15  plates. 

Saunders’  Domestic  Poultry...  .paper,  40c _ hound.. 

Schenck’s  Gardener’s  Text-Book . 

Simpson’s  Horse  Portraiture . 

Skillful  Housewife . . 

Stewart’s  (John)  Stable  Book . 

The  Dog.  By  Dinks,  Mayhew,  ami  Hutchinson . 

Thomas’  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery . 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals . 

Tim  Bunker  Papers . 

Tobacco  Culture . 

Turner’s  Cotton  Planter’s  Manual . 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register  . 

Wallace’s  American  Stud  Book.  Vol.l . 

Warder’s  American  X’omology .  . . 

Warder’s  HedgOs  and  Evergreens . 

Waring’s  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health . 

Waring's  Elements  of  Agriculture . 

Waring’s  Earth  Closets  and  Earth  Sewage . 

Weidenmann’s  Beautifying  Country  Homes.  A  superb 
quarto  volume.  24  lith egraph  plates,  in  colors. . . . 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes . 

Wheeletfs  Homes  for  the  People, . . 

White’s  Cranberry  Culture . 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South. .  . 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm-Houses . 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country  Houses..  . . 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes.......  . . 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Luildings... 

Woodward's  National  Architect  .  . 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry  Keeper . 

Yonatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse . 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle . . 

Youatt  on  the  Hog . 

Youatt  on  Sheep . 
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O.  J.  &  Go.  keep  in  Stock  tile  following  Books  : 

Architecture.  By  Cummings  &  Miller . 


“  Principles  and  Practice  of.  By  Loriug  &  J  .... 

11  Review  and  American  Builder’s  Journal.  By 

S.  Sloan.  In  Nos.,  each . 

Art  of  Saw  Filing.  (Holly.) . 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  ot  the  United  States. . . . 

Bement's  Poulterer’s  Companion .  . 

Brldgeman’s  Young  Gardener’s  Assistant . 

Burrs  Vegetables  of  America . 

Carpenters’  an. I  Joiners’ Hand-Book.  (Holly.).. 

Carpenter  and  Joiner.  (R.  Riddell.) . 

Chemistry  of  the  Farm,  (Nichols.) . 

Cider- Maker’s  Manual . 

Downing’s  Cottage  Residences . 
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Downing’s  Rural  Essays .  . 

Du  Breuil’s  Vineyard  Culture.  (Dr.  Warder.) 

Farming  for  Boys . . 

Fishing  m  American  Waters.  (Scott.;. 

Flagg's  European  Vineyards . . . 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses . 

Flint's  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming! ...  .’ 

Geyelin’s  Poultry  Breeding . !.  .!  . 

Gray’s  How  Plants  Grow . .  ! '  ' 

Gray's  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons,  in  one’  v’oi.. 

Gray’s  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany . 

Harazthy’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine-Making . 

Hatfield’s  American  House  Carpenter . 

Hay’s  Interior  Decorator.  . . .  . 

Horse  Training  Made  Easy.  (Jennings.) . 

Husmann’s  Grapes  and  Wine . . 

Jennings  on  Catile. 


Jennings  on  Sheen,  Swine,  and  Poultry . 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases  . . 

Kemp’s  Lan  dscape  Gardening . 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey  Bee . 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor . 

Mayhcw’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management . 

Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers. 

Blanks  for  do  do  do . 

Manufacture  of  Vinegar  (Dussauce) . 

Mechanic’s  Companion.  (Nicholson.) . 

Morrell’s  American  Shepherd . 

Mrs.  Hale's  New  Cook  Book . 

My'  Farm  of  Edgewood . 

Norris’  Fisli  Culture. 


Packard’s  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects . 

Painter,  Gilder,  and  Varnislier . 

Quincv  (Hon.  Josiah)  on  Soiling  Cattle . 

Quinn’s  Money  in  the  Garden . 

Quinn's  Pear  Culture  for  Profit . . 

Rand’s  Bulbs . 

Rand’s  Flowers  for  Parlor  and  Garden . 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs.  Bound.  5  vols.,  each . 

Riddell’s  New  Elements  of  Hand  Railing . 

Roosevelt’s  Five  Acres  too  Much . 

Rural  Studies . 

Scribner’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book . 

Silloway’s  Modern  Carpentry . 

Strong’s  Cultivation  of  the  Grape . 

Tegetmeier’s  Poultry  Book . . < 

Teh  Acres  Enough . .  . 

The  Horse.  (Stonehenge.)  Eng.  edition,  Svo.,  622  pages. 

The  Mule.  (Riley.)  .  ' . . 

Thomas’  Fruit  Culturist . 

Trapper's  Guide . .  . 

Tucker’s  Register  of  Rural  Affairs . 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages . . 

Watson’s  American  Home  Garden . 

Youman’s  Household  Science . 
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A  BOOR  FOR  THE  MILLION. 

THE 

YOUNG 

HOUSEKEEPERS 

FRIEND. 

By  MRS.  CORNELIUS. 

REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 

The  aim  of  the  writer  of  this  work  has  been  to  furnish  to 
young  housekeepers  the  best  aid  that  a  book  can  give  in  the 
departments  of  which  it  treats.  No  printed  guide  can  per¬ 
fectly  supply  the  place  of  that  experience  which  is  gained 
by  early  and  habitual  attention  to  domestic  concerns.  But 
the  directions  here  given  are  so  minute  and  practical,  that 
the  observance  of  them  will  prevent  very  many  oi  the  per¬ 
plexities  which  most  young  people  suffer  during  their  first 
years  of  married  life. 

Tlie  recipes,  witli  very  few  exceptions,  are  furnished  from 
the  author's  own  experience,  or  that  of  her  immediate 
friends.  An  ample  variety  is  given  for  furnishing  the  table 
of  any  American  family ;  but  especial  reference  has  been 
had  to  those  who  have  neither  poverty  nor  riches ;  and  such 
directions  have  been  given  as  will  enable  a  housekeeper  to 
provide  a  good  and  healthful  table,  or,  if  desired,  a  hand¬ 
some  one,  at  a  moderate  expense. 

How  well  the  author  lias  succeeded  is  manifest  from  the 
very  great  favor  with  which  past  editions,  through  a  period 
of  twenty-five  years,  have  been  received.  And  now,  in  this 
new  edition,  she  has  rendered  the  book  more  than  ever 
worthy  of  patronage,  by  a  thorough  revision,  the  omission 
of  a  few  recipes  of  least  value,  the  addition  of  full  direc¬ 
tions  for  Canning  Fruits,  and  more  than  One  Hun- 
<Ired  and  Fifty  New  Recipes  which  have  been 
tested  by  experienced  housekeepers.  While  the  lessons  of 
economy  taught  by  the  late  war  have  not  been  forgotten, 
tlie  author  has  well  met  the  demands  of  the  present  customs 
of  society  for  a  greater  variety  of  dishes  than  used  to  he 
thought  requisite  for  tlie  ample  supply  of  the  family  table. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID . $1.50. 

Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 

NEW  AMERICAN  FARM  BOOK. 

Originally  by  Richard  JL.  Alien.  Revised  and  greatly 
enlarged  by  Lewis  F.  Allen.  Price  $2.50. 

Allen's  American  Farm  Book  lias  been  one  of  the  standard 
farmers’ hand-hooks  for  twenty  years ;  it  is  still  a  valuable 
hook, but  not  up  to  the  times ;  and  as  its  author, Mr.R.L.Allen, 
could  not  give  time  to  its  revision,  this  was  undertaken  by 
liis  brother,  Hon.  Lewis  F.  Allen,  the  distinguished  farmer 
of  Erie  county,  editor  of  tlie  American  Shorthorn  Herd- 
Book.  The  work  is  greatly  enlarged,  and  full  of  suggestions 
from  tlie  rich  experience  of  its  editor  and  reviser,  and  is 
called  the  New  American  Farm  Book. 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


FOREST  TREES 


FOR 


Shelter,  Ornament,  and  Profit. 

BY  ARTHUR  BRYANT,  Sen., 

President  Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society ,  1871 


A  new  and  valuable  Book,  specially  written  to  meet  tlie 
Forest  Tree  necessities  of  our  Country.  Give3  tree  planters 
every  needed  instruction  what  to  plant  for  Screens,  for  Or 
liamental  Purposes,  and  for  Profitable  Tree  Plantations! 
Tells  the  Cultivator  how  to  plant,  when,  and  where;  is 
written  in  a  simple  and  practical  manner,  and  suited  to  the 
taste  and  comprehension  of  every  one.  Every  Farmer,  Hor¬ 
ticulturist,  and  Tree  Planter  will  find  it  one  of  the  most 
valuable  volumes  ever  published,  absolutely  necessary  for 
their  own  use,  and  indispensable  for  every  rural  library. 


Contents : 

Chap.  1.  Introduction. 

“  2.  Evils  attending  the  Destruction  of  the  Forests. 

“  3.  Favorable  Influences  of  the  Forest. 

“  4.  Influence  of  Wood  upon  Moisture  and  Rain  Fall. 

“  5.  Change  of  Climate  in  the  Prairie  Region. 

“  6.  Practicability  of  Raising  Timber. 

“  7.  Propagation  and  Planting  of  Forest  Trees. 

“  8.  Pruning  and  Thinning. 

“  9.  Exclusion  of  Animals  from  Woodlands. 

“  10.  Screens  for  Shelter. 

•’  11.  Profit  of  Timber  Culture. 

“  12.  Description  of  Individual  Deciduous  Trees. 

“  13.  Coniferous  Trees. 

“  14.  Propagation  of  Conifers  from  Seed. 

“  15.  Transplantation  of  Conifers. 

“  16.  Description  of  Individual  Coniferous  Trees. 

“  17.  Broad-leaved  Evergreens  not  Coniferous. 

The  Descriptive  List  of  Trees  and  Evergreens  is  believed 
to  he  tlie  most  full  and  accurate  yet  written  for  Amer¬ 
ican  use. 

Finely  Illustrated  with  12  Full-Page  Engravings. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID . $1.50. 

Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  Nevy  York. 

FARM  IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINERY. 

The  principles  of  their  construction  and  use  ;  with  sim¬ 
ple  and  practical  explanations  of  tlie  laws  of  motion  and 
force  as  applied  on  tlie  farm.  By  John  J.  Thomas. 
Witli  2S7  illustrations.  Price  $1.50. 

The  basis  of  this  admirable  work  was  an  essay  published 
in  1350,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural 
Society,  whicli  was  enlarged,  and  in  1854  published  by  tiie 
Harpers.  It  has  been,  and  remains,  tlie  only  work  in  which 
the  principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,  namely,  tlie  mechani¬ 
cal  powers,  and  tlie  powers  of  water,  wind,  and  heat,  are 
systematically  discussed  as  applied  to  the  operations  of  tlie 
farm.  This  work  has  now  been  most  carefully  revised  hv 
tlie  author.  It  is  much  enlarged,  and  a  great  part  has  been 
re-written,  while  tlie  illustrations,  before  abundant,  now' 
number  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven.  There  is  not  an  agri¬ 
cultural  writer  that  could  he  named  more  respected  than 
John  J.  Thomas,  or  one  whose  judgment  and  freedom  from 
personal  bias  in  discussing  new  implements  could  he  more 
implicitly  relied  upon.  r 


HARRIS  ON  THE  PIG. 

Breeding,  Rearing,  Management,  and  Improvement.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  By  Joseph  Harris.  Price,  $1.50. 

This  is  tlie  only  American  treatise  upon  the  breeding, 
rearing,  and  management  of  swine,  and  is  by  one  thorough¬ 
ly  familiar  witli  the  whole  subject.  Tlie  points  of  the  various 
English  and  American  breeds  are  thoroughly  discussed,  and 
tlie  great  advantage  of  using  thorough-bred  males  clearly 
shown.  The  work  is  equally  valuable  to  tlie  farmer  who 
keeps  hut  few  pigs,  and  .to  the  breeder  on  an  extensive  scale. 

Either  of  tlie  above  hooks  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE. 

1  GUERNSEY  BULL,  1  year  old,  imported,  very 
fine. 

2  AYRSHIRE  BULL  CALVES,  2  months  and  6 
months  old,  prime. 

1  AYRSHIRE  HEIFER,  6  months  old,  very  fine. 

1  AYRSHIRE  COW,  6  years  old,  good. 

COTSWOLD  SHEEP.  Ewes  and  Rams  of  the 
“  Maple  Shade  Flock,”  and  the  very  best. 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS,tlie  best,  and  ESSEX  PIGS. 

All  tlie  above  are  strictly  thorough-bred,  with  undoubted 
pedigrees,  aud  will  he  sold  at  reasonable  prices. 

L.  A.  CHASE,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Fottler’s  Improved.  Brunswick  Garbage. 


This  fine  Cabbage,  originally  intro¬ 
duced  by  our  Hr.  bclilegel,  ami  per¬ 
fected  in  size  and  form  by  Mr.  Eottler, 
father  of  Hie  junior  member  of  our 
firm,  still  maintains  its  superiority 
for  general  culture  over  all  other  cab¬ 
bages  at  present  known. 

The  accompanying  cut  was  drawn 
and  engraved  from  a  fair  average 
specimen  of  our  seed  stock  crop  of 
1871;  and  is  a  faithful  representation  of 
tile  variety  as  sold  by  us.  It  is  a  rapid 
grower,  and  uniformly  productive  of 
large,  handsome,  solid'heads,  on  short 
stems,  with  but  few  outside  leaves. 
Early  planted,  it  is  ready  for  use  in 
July  and  August.  Later  planted,  it  is 
in  use  throughout  the  winter.  IVe 
offer  seed  of  this  fine  variety,  and  a 
general  assortment  of  other  seeds,  in 
quantities  suited  to  the  requirements 
of  purchasers. 

The  specialty  of  our  business  is  fur¬ 
nishing  seeds  of  extra  quality  suited 
to  the  requirements  of  Market-Garden¬ 
ers  and  others.  Our  seeds  are  grown 
from  the  choicest  stocks  and  in  the 
most  careful  manner,  and  we  know¬ 
ingly  deal  in  no  other. 

Catalogues  of  varieties 
and  prices  sent  free  to 
all  who  apply  for  them. 

Address 


SOHLEGrEL,  EVERETT  &  GO.,  18  S,  Market  St,  Boston,  Mass. 


BRIQCS  &  BROTHER’S 

ILLUSTRATED  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OF 

Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds, 


....  , - - - - J  catalogue  ever 

published. 

“Tim  finest  work  of  the  sort  ever  issued  on  this  continent, 
or  m  Europe.”— Com.  Advertiser,  Buffalo,  N.  V.,  Oct. 23, 1871 . 

Semi  20  cents  for  copy,  not  one  half  the  value  of  the  col¬ 
ored  plates.  Free  to  old  customers.  See  catalogue  for  ex- 
iraordlnary  inducements  in  prices,  premiums,  etc. 

Either  of  our  1  ‘  ' 

TWO  CHROMOS 

tor  1872,  size  19x24 

one  a  flower  plate  of  bulbous  plants,  consisting  of  Lilies, 
etc. ;  the  other  of  annual, biennial,  and  perennial  plants— the 
most  elegant  FLORAL  CH  ROMOS  ever  issued.  A  su¬ 
perb  parlor  ornament;  mailed,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  75 
cents:  also  free,  on  conditions  specified  in  catalogue. 

Address  BRIGGS  &  BROTHER, 

Established  1845.  Rochester,  New  York. 

English  Acorns  for  Seed. 

(QUERCUS  PEDTUfClLATA.) 

This  variety  of  White  Oak  is  celebrated  throughout  Eng¬ 
land  for  ornamental  and  useful  purposes,  grows  well  iu 
most  all  soils  and  exposed  situations  in  this  country,  and  is 
highly  esteemed  as  an  addition  to  native,  ornamental,  and 
timber  trees.  One  quart  of  acorns  sent  by  mail  on  receipt 
of  CO  cents.  CURTIS  Si  COBB,  Seedsmen, 

161  TremontSt.,  Boston,  Mass. 

EDWARD  T.  DICKINSON, 
Chatenay,  par  Antony,  Seine,  France, 

furnishes  all  kinds  of  choice  nursery  stocks  and  seeds,  es¬ 
pecially  pear  seed. 

Attends  personally  to  sorting  and  packing. 

Address  m  New  York : 

F.  W.  BURKE,  133  Nassau  street. 

ANDRE  LEROY’S  NURSERIES, 

Angers,  France. 

The  most  Extensive  in  Europe.  For  Catalogue,  apply  to 
BRIGI  IERE  &  THEEABD, 


P.  O.  Box  15. 


51  Cedar  St.,  New  York. 


FEA€H.TREES,  ffro  wn  on  new  ground  ; 
also  different  varieties  of  Small  Fruits.  For  sale  low. 
Send  early  for  price-list.  THOS.  C.  ANDREWS,  Moores- 
town,  N.  J. 

Peerless  Potatoes, 


Genuine  stock.  S3. 50  per  barrel. 

4  lbs.  by  mail,  post-paid,  75c.  Address'S 
Jnraesport,  N.  Y", 


81.50  per  bushel. 
~.  Ji.  FANNING, 


HER8TINE. 

The  largest,  handsomest,  best,  and  most  productive 
HARDY  RED  RASPBERRY.  Grown  by  WM. 
PARRY,  Clnnaniinson.  N..1.  Semi  for  Catalogue. _ 

GENTS  FOR  THE  FRUIT  RECORD¬ 
ER  get50  per  cent  in  plants,  trees,  or  flowers  for 
every  subscription  they  send  us  at  $1.00,  or  35  c/s. 
in  cash  for  every  such'  subscriber.  Terms  on  appli¬ 
cation.  A.  M.  Purdy,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 


A 


A  CHRISTMAS  PUDOB^C 

FULL  OF  PLUMS,  Sent  Free  on  receipt  of  Stamp  for 
Postage.  Address  ADAMS  &  CO.,  Boston. 


For 

the 

&©uth® 


My  New  Catalogue  for  1872  of  new 
and  desirable  Garden, Vegetable. Flower, 
and  other  seeds,  now  ready,  mailed  free. 

Genuine  Trophy  Tomato  seed,  10  cts. 
per  pkt.,  50  cts.  per  oz„  bv  mail,  post¬ 
paid.  Address  II.  E.  ACKER,  Seed- 
Grower,  Woodbridgc,  N.  J. 


GEO,  F.  CHA3IPNEY,  Taunton,  Mass., 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  superior  Partridge  Cochins,  has 
for  sale  about  25  pairs  or  trios  of  the  above. 

The  subscriber  makes  a  specialty  of  breeding  Partridge 
Cochins,  and  has  spared  no  expense  in  procuring  the  best 
breeding  stock  to  be  had.  The  birds  offered  for  sale  are  of 
rare  excellence,  and  those  wishing  exhibition  birds  will  find 
it  for  their  advantage  to  call  on  or  address  as  above. 

Also,  for  sale  a  fine  lot  of  Crevccoenrs,  including  the 
birds  awarded  1st  Premium  at  last  N.  Y.  S.  F.  Exhibition, 
together  with  30  chicks  of  large  size  and  fine  plumage. 

oak’  i,  a  we  i»oiji/risY 

Our  Fall  Circular  and  Price-List  of  Poultry,  Pigeons,  etc., 
is  now  ready.  \,Vc  have  a  large  quantity  of  extra-fine  Fowls 
and  Pigeons  to  offer  at  reasonable  prices.  Send  stamp  for 
Price-List. 

WADE  &  HENRY, 

49  N.  9th  st.,  Philadelphia,,  Pa. 

Partridge  Cochins. 

4  Trios.  Exhibition  Birds.  Very  fine. 

WADE  &  HENRY,  49  N.  9tli  St..,  Philadelphia. 

URE-BRED  DARK  BRAHMAS,  BUFF  CO- 
CHINS,  AND  PARTRIDGE  COCHINS.  A  few  pairs 
for  sale  at  reasonable  rates.  All  from  1st  Premium  Stock. 
Address,  with  stamp,  A.  N.  RAUB,  Lock  Haven,  Pa, 

ESSEX-”  PIGS. 

I  fhave  a  few  very  choice  thorough-bred  Essex  pigs  for 
sale,  singly,  or  in  pairs  not  akin.  Orders  booked  now  for 
early  spring  pigs.  Address 

JOSEPH  HARRIS,  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  AT 

FLEETWOOD  STOCK  FARM, 

Near  Frankfort,  Ky., 

Thovongh-hreti  Horses,  Trotting  Stock,  Im¬ 
ported  Alderneys. 

_ .T.  W.  HUNT  REYNOLDS. 

mHOKOUftll'BUED  DUK1IAMS, 

JL  trom  stock  imported  from  England  and  Scotland 
from  noted  milking  families.  A  few  males  and  females,  old 
and  young,  for  sale  low.  WM.  G.  MARKHAM,  Avon,  N.  Y. 

ALDERNEY  COW,  %  breed.  Five  years  old. 
Very  desirable.  For  sale  cheap.  Address 

I.  L.  S.,  Box  1,694,  New  York  City. 

'VSTEBM  SOSITlI-I><>WI\'S  for  sale, 
»  *  from  imported  stock,  by 

GEORGE  H.  BROWN,  Millbrook,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

THE  GLEN  &  HALL 

drain  and  Clover  Tliresliingr  and 
Separating  Machines. 

Address  The  Glen  &  Hall  Manufacturing  Co., 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  or  DETROIT,  MICH. 
Catalogues  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 


TEAM  HEATING 


PANCOAST  &  MAULE. 

Philadelphia,  Pa., 

Succeed  Morris  Tasker  &  Co.  as 

CONTRACTORS  . 

For  the  Heating  of  Buildings  of  every  description, 
by  Steam  and  Hot  Water,  after  tlie  most  approved 
methods.  Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  and  Forc¬ 
ing  Houses  heated  to  any  desired  temperature. 
Laundry  and  Culinary  Apparatus  in  detail.  Esti¬ 
mates  furnished  upon  application. 


Millers,  buy  the  russell  double-suc¬ 
tion  SMUT  MACHINE.  All  warranted  to  give 
satisfaction.  Send  for  circular  to  II.  S.  GILBERT,  Cham¬ 
bers!!  urg,  Pa. 


Hare  and  Beautiful  Flowers 

and  Choice  Vegetables 

CAN  ALWAYS  BE  OBTAINED  BY  SOWING 


B.  K.  BLISS  &  SORTS, 

23  PARK  PLACE  &  20  MURRAY  ST,.  N.  Y, 

IMPORTERS,  GROWERS,  A2TD  DEALERS  IX 

Garden,  Field,  and  Flower  Seeds, 

SMALL  FRUITS, 
Agricultural  and  57orticulturaL 
Implements, 

Fertilisers,  and  Other  Requisites  for  the- 
Farm  and  Garden. 

The  Eighteenth  Annual  Edition  of  their  celebrated  Seed- 
Catalogue andAmateur’s Guide  totthe  Flower 
aiul  Kitchen  Garden,  will  be  ready  for  distribu¬ 
tion  early  m  January,  and  mailed  to  our  customers  of  1871 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  to  all  applicants,  upon  receipt  o£ 
2o  cents;  an  edition  beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  75  cents. 
Hus  is  without  exception  the  largest  and  best  Catalogne- 
ever  published  m  tins  or  any  other  country.  It  will  contain 
nearly 200 pages,  including  many  finely  executed  engraving’®- 
ot  favorite  flowers  and  vegetables,  and  a  beautifully  colored1 
ciiromo  pf  a  group  of  twenty  of  the  most  popular  flowers  in 
cultivation.  Also  a  descriptive  list  of  2,500  species  and 
varieties  of  flower  and  vegetable  seeds,  including  all  the 
novel  tie?  of  the  past  season,  with  full  directions  for  culture. 
Address 

SB.  K.  BLISS  &  SOWS, 

P.  O.  Box  5,713  New  York  City. 


THE  CELEBRATED  PRAIRIE  CITY  SEEDER,  and 
Cultivator  combined,  is  the  cheapest  and  best.  Better 
than  a  Drill.  Tile  increase  in  yield  will  pay  for  it  in  one 
season.  Send  for  free  circulars  to 

HARRIS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Janesville,  Wis. 

AMERICAN  SUBMERGED  PIMP. 

“The  Rest  Pump  in  the  World,” 

Our  Agents  report  over  $300,000  worth  of  property  saved 
from  Fire  this  year  by  these  pumps,  being  the  most  power¬ 
ful  force-pumps  in  tlie  world,  as  well  as  Woii-Frcezing.- 
See  October  number,  page  390,  also  the  Premium-List,  page 
393,  of  tlie  Am.  Agriculturist.  This  paper  never  deceives 
the  farmers.  See  notice  in  February  number,  page  45.  Try 
one.  If  it  don't  do  the  work  claimed,  send  it  back  and  get 
your  money,  as  wc  warrant  our  pumps  to  do  all  we 
claim  for  them  011  our  circulars. 

Send  for  circulars  or  orders  to  the  Bridgeport  M’f’g 
Co.,  No.  55  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 

An  order  for  nine  No.  1  Pumps  secures  ail  exclusive  town 
agency. 


PORTABLE  MILLS. 

For  Corn-Meal,  Wheat- 
Flouring,  and 
Stock  Feed. 

Giust-Mill,  Two  Run  of  Slone, 
complete  for  $1,200.  Bolts,  Sum  tier.-, 
Corn-Shcllers,  and  Mill-Work  gene¬ 
rally. 

Send  roll  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
ISAAC  STRAUB  &  CO., 

Cincinnati,  Or 

FLAX.  HEMP.  RAMIE. 

We  make  separate  Brakes  for  each  article.  The  Flax 
Brake  is  well  known  as  the  best  in  any  market.  T  he  Hemp 
Brakes  are  strong,  and  will  break  fast  and  first-rate,  taking: 
out  nearly  all  the  woody  matter.  Hie  Kanne  Brake  will  do 
the  work,  and  clean  this  newplant  as  required.  Please  send 
for  Circular  to  •«TOHR[_We  QUINCY,  • 

Treasurer,  Mallory  &  Sanford  Flax  and  Hemp  Machine  Co., 
OS  William  st...  New  York. 


SU1  HORSE-POWER  GOVERNOR. 

h-ess  THOS.  B.  McCONAUGHEY,  Newark,  Del. 


Addre 


D 


ON’T  SUBSCRIBE  FOR  ANY  PAPER 
before  seeing  a  copy  of  the  Fruit  Recorder  and 
Cottage  Gardobcr,  advertised  iu  this  paper. 
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NOT  TO  BE  PAID  FOR; 

UNTIL  TRIED  ON  YOUR  FARM. 
Copper  Strip  May,  Straw,  and 
Stalk  Cutter. 

13  sizes,  from  $10  to  $40,  hand  or  liorse-power.  Cuts  fine 
or  coarse,  from  1  to  13  bushels  a  minute.  Also,  Gale’s  Tur¬ 
nip,  Carrot,  and  Potato  Slight. ;  6  sizes,  from  $13  to  $30. 
Turned  by  a  hoy  ;  cuts  a  bushel  a  minute,  line  or  coarse.  Ask 
your  merchants  for  them,  or  send  to  the  office  for  circulars 
PEEKSKILL  PLOW  WORKS, 

94Beekman  St.,  New  York, 

and  61  Merwin  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


JT  ITTLE  GIAIYT  LEVER  HOKSE. 

POWEK.- Strong.  Durable,  Simple,  Cheap,  easy 
for  horses.  Will  do  all  work.  Persons  using  them  say  they 
are  ttie  best.  Send  for  Circular  to 

JOHN  W.  QUINCY,  93  William  st„  New  York. 


WANTED  E¥  A1LIL. 

Dr.  Hind’s  Patent  Adjustable  Candlestick, 
for  the  kitchen,  nursery,  parlor,  study,  office, 
stable,  and  street.  Very  beautiful  and  sub¬ 
stantial.  Unequaled  for  the  piano  and  sewing 
machine.  Best  hand  lamp,  nurse  lamp,  and 
night  lamp.  One  candle  lasts  two  whole  nights. 
No  dripping,  no  gas  explosions.  Cheapest  and 
best  light  for  ordinary  use.  Great  Induce¬ 
ments  for  Agents  to  Sell  Territory  or 
Goods.  Send  stamp  for  illustrated  Circular. 
Address  ADJUSTABLE  CANDLESTICK  CO., 
Ayer,  Mass. 


Great  Western  Gun  Works. 


Rifles,  Shot  Cuns,  Revolvers. 

Cape,  Powder,  Shot,  Wads,  Bullets,  Game-Bags,  Shot-Belts, 
Powder-Flasks,  Gun  materials  and  Sporting  Goods  of  every 
description  at  very  low  prices.  Send  stamp  for  a  Price-list. 

We  send  goods  by  Express,  C.O.D.,  with  privilege  to  ex¬ 
amine  before  paying  the  hill.  Army  Guns  and  Hevolvers 
bought  or  traded  for.  Address  J.  H.  JOHNSTON, 

Great  Western  Gun  Works,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Saves  from  4  to  6  profits  between  his  wool  and  cloth. 
Makes  every  article  of  knit  goods  needed  in  a  family.  No 
wide-awake  farmer  can  afford  to  be  without  one.  For  cir¬ 
culars  and  samples,  address  LAMB  KNITTING  MANUF’G 
CO.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


Hinkley  Knitting  Machine, 

The  Simplest.  Cheapest,  and  Best  in  use!  lias  but  one 
needle!  A  child  can  run  it.  Agrnls  wanted  in  cvriy 
Toivn.  Send  for  Circular  and  Sample  Stocking,  to 

HINKLEY  KNITTING  MACH.'  CO., Bath,  Me. 


INVALIDS’ 

TRAVELING  CHAIRS, 

FKOM  $15  to  $40,  ’ 

FOR  IN  AND  OUT-DOOR  USE. 

Any  one  having  use  of  the  hands 
can  propel  and  guide  one. 

Having  no  use  of  the  hands,  any 
child  of  live  years  can  push  a  grown 
person  about. 

Invalids’  Carriages  to  order. 
Patent  Sedan  Carrying-Chairs. 

State  your  case  and  send  stamp  for 
circular.  STEPHEN  W.  SMITH, 

90  William  street,  New  York. 


I^IRST  Premiums  awarded  by  Arner.  lust.,  1870. 

MICROSCOPES. 

Illustrated  Price-List  sent  free  on  application. 

MAGIC  LANTERNS, 

Catalogue,  priced  and  illustrated,  sent  free. 

T.  H,  McALLISTER,  Optician,  49  Nassau-st.;  N,  Y. 


AGIO  LANTERNS, 

Stereopticons,  and  Dissolving  View  apparatus  of 
every  description,  and  many  thousand  views  for  the 
same.  A  very  Profitable  Employment  for  the 
Long  Winter  Evenings. 

Priced  and  Illustrated  Catalogues  sent  on  application. 

W.  MITCHELL  McALLISTER, 

738  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

JOSEPH  «1L  LOTT’S 
STEEL  PENS, 

For  sale  to  the  Trade  at  the  NEW  YORK  branch  of  the 
-House,  91  John  Street 

JOS’EPII  GILLOTT  &  SONS. 

Henry  Owen,  Agent. 

IMPROVED  FOOT  LATHES, 

With  Slide  Ilest  and  Fittings.  Just  the  thing" 
for  the  Artisan  or  Amateur  Turner. 

ALSO  HAND  PLANERS. 

Mauy  a  reader  of  this  paper  has  one  of  them. 
Selling  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  Canada,  Cuba,  Europe, 
etc.  Send  lor  descriptive  Catalogue 
Address  N.  H.  BALDWIN,  Laconia,  N.  H. 


Hawkes’  Patent  Fountain  Holder.  Nickel  plate,  50c.: 
Hard  Rubber,  $1.50  and  $3.  Writes  one  to  ten  hours.  Use 
-any  pen.  By  mail.  Send  stamp  for  circular. 

HAWKES,  06  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


KLEES 

NOISELESS, 

LOCK-STITCH 

Sewing  Machine 

Challenges  the  world 
in  perfection  of  work, 
strength  and  beauty  of 
Btitcli,  durability  of  con¬ 
struction,  and  rapidity  of 
motion.  Call  and  examine. 
Send  for  Circular, 
wanted. 

manufactured 

BLEES 

Sewing  Machine 

633  Broadway.  N.  Y. 


Y° 


<V  CAN’T  READ 

the  Fruit  Recorder  and  Cottage  Gardener,  edited 
by  A.  M.  Purdy,  of  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  at  $1.00  per  year, 
without  becoming  a  permanent  subscriber. 


RUSTIC  VASES, 
HANGING  BAS¬ 
KETS,  CHAIRS, 
SETTEES,  Bias  Bb 
CAGESjTABLES 
etc.,  etc. 

The  demand  for  my  goods  is 
constantly  increasing.  Florists, 
Dealers  iu  Seeds  and  Horticuitu- 
tural  Implements  and  Fancy 
Goods  generally,  should  scud  for 
Illustrated  Circular. 

JAMES  KING, 

New  Haven,  Ct. 

Samples  shown  this  fall  at  the 
American  Institute  Fair  in  New 
York  City. 


OIL  YOUR  HARNESS. 


BORE  LASTING  BENEFIT  is  cie- 

4’-®-  rived  from  one  application  of 

FIS  A  MM  MIMMElt’S 

Jr*  I£  PI  Jr*  A-  DR,  DED 13 

Harness  Oil  Blacking 

Than  from  three  applications  of  any  kind  of  clear  oil.  This 
assertion  is  justified  by  Thirty  Years’  experience  and 
observation.  Manufactured  by  FRANK  MILLER  &  CO., 
18  and  20  Cedar-street,  New  York. 


900,000  ACRES 

OF 

EXCELLENT  FABMIN  GJ- 
AND  SPLENDID 

Michigan  Pine  Lands 

FOR  SALE, 

On  which  are  ONE  THOUSAND  MILLIONS  OF 
PINE  TIMBER,  and  inexhaustible  quantities  of  Maple, 
Beech,  Elm,  Ash,  Hemlock,  Oak,  etc. 

The  grant  of  lands  to  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Rail¬ 
road  Company,  to  build  their  Road  from  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
to  Traverse  Bay  and  Mackinaw’,  Michigan;  comprises  in  its 
farming  lands  every  variety  of  soil,  from  the  rich  clay  loam 
to  the  light  sandy,  and  they  are  found  in  that  section  of 
Michigan,  north  of  tiie  city  of  Grand  Rapids,  and  contiguous 
to  the  great  fruit  belt  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan,  now  being  rapidly  developed  by  railroad  and  other  en¬ 
terprises. 

Farming  Lands  are  sold  to  actual  settlers,  on  cre¬ 
dit,  one  quarter  down,  balance  in  yearly  payments, interest 
7  per  cent.  Persons  desirous  of  locations  for  farms  will,  on 
application  at  the  Office  in  Grand  Rapids,  lie  fur¬ 
nished  with  Tickets  over  the  Road,  entitling  them  to 
Return  of  Fares,  in  the  event  of  purchasing  any  of  the 
Company’s  farming  land.  For  information  about  the  lands, 
prices,  location,  etc.,  etc.,  address 
WM.  A.  HOWARD,  Laud  Commissioner, 
Title  Perfect.  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 


Cheap  Farms  I  Free  Homes! 

ON  THE  LINE  OF  THE 

UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 


A  LAND  GRANT  OF 

ii», ooo.ooo  aches 

OF  THE 

Best  Farming  ani  Mineral  Lais  in  America. 

3,000,000  Acres  of  Choice  Farming  and  Grazing  Lands 
on  the  line  of  the  road,  in  the 

State  of  Nebraska,  in  the  Great  Platte  Valiev, 

mow  fob  salk,  for  cash  or  long  credit. 

These  lands  are  in  a  mild  and  healthy  climate,  and  for 
grain  growing  and  stock-raising  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the 
United  States. 

Prices  range  from  $2  to  $10  per  Acre. 
HOMESTEADS  for  ACTUAL  SETTLERS. 

3,500,000  Acres  of  Government  Land  between  Omaha  and 
North  Platte,  open  for  entry  as  Homesteads  only. 

SOLDIERS  OF  THE  LATE  WAR 

are  entitled  to  a 

Free  Homestead  of  16  0  Acres, 

within  Railroad  limits,  equal  to  a 
Direct  Bounty  of  $400. 

Send  for  the  new  edition  of  descriptive  pamphlet,  with 
new  maps,  mailed  tree  everywhere. 

Address  O.  F.  DAVIS, 

Land  Commissioner,  U.  P.  R.R.  Co., 

Omaha,  Ned, 


The  First  Division  of  the 

ST.  PAUL  &  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY 


Offer  for  sale  1,500,000  Acres  oi*  Land 

Along  their  Hues  of  Railroad.  Also,  *X*QXA/'  3XT  XiOTS 
In  twenty  flourishing  Towns  and  Railroad  Stations.  • 

ACTUAL  SETTLERS  can  purchase  on  long  credit  with  7  per  cent  annual  interest.  The  Bonds  of  the  Company 
taken  at  par  on  Cash  Sales.  For  Descriptive  Pamphlets,  Prices,  and  other  information,  apply  to 
General  Office  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  HERMANN  TROTT,  Land  Commissioner. 

Mem.— Attention  is  called  to  Government  lands  on  the  west  end  of  the  Main  Line,  which  can  be  taken  under  the 
Homestead  Law. 
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1 ,500,000  ACRES 

of  the 

RICHEST  FARMING  LAKDS 

IN  THE  WORLD 

FOR.  SALE  TO  ACTUAL.  SETTLERS. 

NEOSHO  VALLEY,  KANSAS. 

Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Texas  Railway  Co. 

Cabs  now  Running  400  Miles. 

The  Lands  offered  by  this  Company  are  mainly  within  20 
miles  of  each  side  ot  the  road,  extending  170  miles  along  the 
NEOSHO  VALLEY,  the  richest,  finest,  and  most  inviting 
valley  for  settlement  in  the  West. 

One  third  of  the  labor  required  at  the  East  in  the  culture 
of  farms  will  insure  here  double  the  amount  of  crops. 

PRICE  OF  LAND.— $2  to  $8  per  acre;  credit  of  ten  years’ 
time. 

TERMS  OF  SALE.— One  tenth  down  at  time  of  purchase. 
No  payment  the  second  year.  One  tenth  every  year  after, 
until  completion  of  payments,  with  annual  interest. 

For  further  information,  address 

ISAAC  T.  GOODIOW, 

Land  Commissioner,  Neosho  Falls,  Kansas. 

"ETIXCELLENT  GRAZING  AND  GRAIN  FARM 
-ECd  FOR  SALE.— Proposals  will  be  received  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  ot  a  tract  of  about  700  acres  of  choice,  gently-rolling 
grass  and  grain  fanning  land,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the 
famous  blue-grass  region  of  Central  Ohio,  near  two  through 
lines  of  railroad  and  a  flourishing  county-seat,  bolding 
regular  stock  ?  i  ,rkets.  1711018  is  newly  drained  and  im¬ 
proved,  with  substantial  dwelling,  tenant-houses,  barns,  fine 
orchards,  adequate  wood  and  water,  good  turnpike  roads, 
etc.  Terras  made  easy.  For  particulars,  apply  to  WASH¬ 
INGTON  WITHROW,  London,  Madison  Co.,  O. ;  or  to 
“  OWNER.”  P.O.  Box  233,  New  York  City. 

Empire  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Company 

OF 

NEW  YORK. 


Offlca, 


139  Broadway. 


Success  the  Criterion  of  Excellence. 

Compared  with  the  following  well-known  Companies,  the 
prosperity  of  the  EMPIRE  MUTUAL.  LIFE  has 
been  most  remarkable. 

The  average  Number  of  Policies  issued  by  the 
Empire  Mutual  in  the  first  2  years  was .  4,016 


Mutual  Life . 

New  England  Mutual. 

New  York  Life . 

Mutual  Benefit . 

Connecticut, Mutual. . . 

Charter  Oak . 

Massachusetts  Mutual. 


21 

22 

IS 

18 

1G 

13 

17 


1,463 

812 

1,098 

1,010 

1,785 

1,027 

1,058 


Tlie  ratio  of  Policies  issued  in  1S70  by  the  Empire  over 
those  issued  in  I860  was  167  per  cent,  and  of  Receipts,  COO 
per  cent. 

Number  of  Policies  issued  in  first  two  years,  -  .  8,032 

Annual  Premium  thereon, . $793,742.45 

Amount  Insured  thereby,  -----  $17,286,406.00 

Average  Amount  of  Policies, . $2,152.00 

Total  Assets  at  the  end  of  two  years,  above  -  $700,000.00 

Notice  the  following  Liberal  Features  ; 

Ordinary  Whole  Life  Policies  absolutely  Non -For¬ 
feitable  from  payment  of  the  first  annual  premium. 

All  other  Policies  Non-Forfei table  after  two  annual 
payments. 

All  Policies  incontestable  for  usual  causes,  and  abso¬ 
lutely  incontestable  after  two  annual  premiums. 

All  restriction  upon  travel  and  residence  removed 
and  i>o  permits  required. 

One  third  of  all  premiums  loaned  to  the  insured,  if 
desired,  and  no  notes  required. 

No  accumulation  of  Interest  on  Deferred  Premi¬ 
ums,  and  no  increase  of  annual  payment  on  any  class  of 
policies. 

Dividends  Accumulative,  the  surplus  being  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Policy-holder,  equitably  in  proportion  to  ills 
contribution  thereto. 

The  business  of  the  Company  conducted  upon  the  Mutual 
Plan. 

O.  HILTON  SCRIBNER,  President. 
CHACNCEY  M.  DEPEW,  Vice-President. 
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Easily  made  with  our  Stencil  and  Key- 
Check  Outfit..  Circulars  Free. 
STAFFORD  M'F’G  CO., 

66  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


CHEAP  FARM  &  F3EUIX  LANDS, 

pleasant  Homes,  and  Village  Lots,  may  be  had  at 

BRICKSBURG-j  N.  J., 

Only  44  miles  from  New  York,  and  on  railroad"  direct  to 
Philadelphia;  soil  superior  Tor  all  crops;  climate  mild  and 
proverbially  healthy ;  water  soft  and  pure ;  no  fever  and 
ague.  Price  $25  per  acre  and  upward.  Terms  easy.  For 
Circulars,  sent  free,  address  R.  CAMPBELL,  153  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  or  Bricksburg,  Ocean  Co.,  N.  J. 

tlae  Conjuror,  his  amusing 
and  startling  adventures;  his  wonderful  feats,  how 
invented  and  performed,  more  fascinating  than  fiction. 
Houdin’s  Life,  complete,  illustrated,  in  Hanky’s  Journal. 
On  trial  SIX  months  to  any  new  subscriber  for  only  45  cts. 
Single  copies  of  newsdealers.  None  free. 

JESSE  HANEY  &  CO.,  119  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

gm— For  Best  Drain  -  Tile  Machine 
(PisSHUy)  extant,  address  F.  M.  MATT1CE,  Cleveland, 
v^===/  Ohio,  or  Washington,  D.  C. 


$20,000.00 

IN  PREMIUMS 

Are  being-  offered  to  Agents  for  pro¬ 
curing  clubs  for  the  CINCINNATI 
WEEKLY  GAZETTE. 

Send  for  Prospectus  to 

CINCINNATI  GAZETTE  CO., 

Cincinnati,  O, 


Statement. 

The  following  Record  has  never  been  equaled  by  Watch, 
Clock,  or  Chronometer,  on  the  face  of  the  Globe. 

MARION 


*2 ?  f  &  8^ ^ 

/?S2'1  Cc.sL  #£ 

jfrxr.  ' 

f1& 

■  /ft  >y,  iZ-J'  Z ,  L,  7  /■!  o—\- 
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I®”  Price-Lists  famished  the  trade  on  application,  inclosing  business  card.  For  sale 
by  the  trade  generally.  Ask  your  Jeweler  to  see  the  MARION 

WATCHES. 


are  spurious. 


saJ?t“  united  states  WATCH  CO., 

GILES,  WALES  &  CO.,  13  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK, 

And  GILES,  BROTHER  &  00.,  83  &  85  State  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. . 
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One  of  Ihe  most  popular,  skillfully  edited, 
and  widely  circulated  papers  in 
the  country. 


Rev,  Edward  E.  Hale, 
Prof.  James  De  Mills, 
Mrs.  L,  0.  Moulton, 

Mrs,  Helen  0.  Weeks, 
Ruth  Chesterfield, 

With  other  well-known 
to  its  columns. 


Mrs.  H.  B,  Stowe, 
"Sophie  May," 

Mrs,  R.  H,  Davis, 

Mrs.  C.  W,  Flanders, 
Mrs.  M,  A.  Denison, 
eminent  writers,  contribute 


Besides  charmingly  written  Stories  end  Tales 
of  Adventure,  it  contains  Letters  of  Travel,  His¬ 
torical  and  Scientific  Articles,  Biographical 
Sketches,  Observations  in  Natural  History,  Strik¬ 
ing  Editorials  on  Current  Events,  Sports,  Games, 
Puzzles,  etc.,  etc. 


Varied,  Comprehensive,  practical,  and  full  of  infor¬ 
mation,  it  attracts  and  Interests  alike  both  old  and  young. 


Two  Stirring  Serial  Stories,  one  of  “  Home  Life,” 
the  other  “  Life  on  the  Frontier,”  will  appear  during 
the  year. 

Send  for  Specimen  Copies— sent  free.  Subscription  price, 
$1,50  In  advance. 

PERRY  MASON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

Boston,  Mass. 


NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 

Fifty  Years  Established. 

Invaluable  in  every  farmer’s  family,  and  worth  much  more 
than  its  cost  for  its  Prices  Current  of  leading  Produce, 
Wool,  and  Cattle  Markets  of  the  country.  Only  $2.50  a  year, 
in  advance.  We  are  offering  special  inducements  for  new 
subscribers,  in  tho  shape  of 

LARGE  CASH  PREMIUMS. 

Specimens  and  circulars  sent  on  receipt  of  stamp  for 
postage. 

R.  P.  EATON  &  CO., 

Boston,  Mass. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

TAKE  YOUR  CHOICE  III  “  The  Expose  of 
Mormonism,”  a  thrilling  record  of  rites,  ceremonies,  and 
mysteries.  Full  disclosures,  with  startling  facts,  by  a  sister 
of  a  High  Priest.  Just  the  book  for  the  times!!  “Fifty 
Years  in  the  Magic  Circle,”  by  Signor  Blitz,  the  great 
Magician;  original,  spicy,  humorous;  with  wonderful  feats 
and  magical  tricks.  “Palace  and  Hovel,  or' London 
Life.”  a  graphic  statement  of  the  sights,  secrets,  and  sensa¬ 
tions  of  the  Great  Metropolis  of  the  world,  combining  His¬ 
tory,  Biography,  and  Adventure.  A  work  of  intense  interest. 
Send  for  circulars,  and  see  our  tempting  offers. 

BELKNAP  &  BLISS,  Hartford,  Conn. 

HOW  ]?IUCBt  is  a  WIFE  WORTH? 

-“  ■-  For  an  elucidation  of  this  problem  (which  in  tills  age 
of  “  Woman’s  Rights  ”  is  a  grave  subject)  see  January  num¬ 
ber  ot  HAPPY  HOURS,  an  Illustrated  Magazine  for  every-, 
body,  read  and  admired  by  men,  women,  and  children,  in 
the  country,  village,  and  city.  Each  number  contains  Tales, 
Sketches,  Sports,  Interesting  Articles  on  Natural  History, 
Amateur  Mechanics,  Puzzles,  Wit  and  Humor,  Tricks  in 
Magic,  Chemical  Experiments,  etc.,  etc.  The  Cheapest, 
Best,  and  most  Popular  Magazine  in  the  Country. 

Only  35  CENTS  A  YEAR.  Specimen  Copies  and  Pre¬ 
mium-List  Eive  Cents.  Address 

HAPPY  HOURS  COMPANY,  22  Ann  St.,  New  York. 


Tho  December  No.,  price  30  cts.,  con¬ 
tains  19  pieces  of  Vocal  and  Instrumen¬ 
tal  Piano  Music,  worth  $4  in  sheet 
form.  We  will  mail  two  hack  Nos.  for 
50c.;  four  for  90c.;  six  for  $1.25;  or 
Jan.  to  Dec.,  1871,  for  $2.23.  (Regular 
price,  $3). 

Bound  copies  for  1871,  gilt  sides  and 
edges,  $5.  The  Music  is  bv  Hays, 
Thomas,  Kinkel,  Gounod,  etc.  Address 
,T.  L.  Peters,  599  Broadway,  N.  Y , 
P.O.Box  5429. 


PETERS’ 

MUSICAL 

MONTHLY. 


THE  CHICAGO  FIRE 

DESTKOYHD 

The  Little  Corporal 

PUBLISHING  HOUSE 

with  all  its  contents,  but  notwithstanding  this  terrible  “  bap¬ 
tism  of  fire,”  the  gallant  little 

Juvenile  Still  Lives, 

to  he  more  attractive  and. charming  than  ever  before. 

The  Little  Corporal. 

“  The  Little  Corporal  Magazine,  for  boys  and  girls, 
is  the  very  best  juvenile  magazine  published.  It  employs 
the  best  and  most  entertaining  writers  for  children  in  the 
country,  and  furnishes  more  valuable  reading  matter  for  its 
price  than  any  other  magazine.”— Medical  Journal,  Elmira, 


The  Little  Corporal. 

“  In  selecting  reading  matter  for  the  family,  the  children 
should  not  he  overlooked.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  im¬ 
pression  they  receive  from  books  has  as  much  influence 
upon  their  lives  as  any  other.  This  neat  and  well-illustrated 
monthly  is  so  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  class,  that  it 
is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  all  others.”— Enterprise, 
Barnesville,  O. 

The  Little  Corporal. 

All  New  Subscribers  for  1813,  whose  names  and  money 
($1.50)  are  received  before  January  1st,  will  receive  the  last 
month  of  this  year  Free. 

Elegant  Premiums  for  Clubs! 

Agents  wanted  to  raise  Clubs.  Send  stamp  for  a  Specimen 
Number  with  New  Premium  List. 

Terms,  $1.50  a  Year-.  Address 

JOHN  E.  MILLER,  Publisher, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


FRUIT  RECORDER 

AND 

COTTAGE  GARDENER. 

A.  SI.  FURRY,  -  -  -  Editor. 

A  Monthly  Paper  of  16  Pages,  Devoted  Solely 
to  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables,  at 
only  $1  per  Year. 

It  is  edited  by  a  person  who  has  had  a  lifetime  ot  practical 
experience,  and  who  now  has  under  cultivation  Two  Hun¬ 
dred  Acres  of  Small  Fruits,  besides  over  Four  Thousand 
Fruit  Trees  in  Orchard  Form,  and  an  immense  amount  of 
Glass  Forcing  Houses,  Ornamental  Grounds,  etc.,  etc.  He 
takes  or  exchanges  for  over  thirty  Agricultural  and  Horti¬ 
cultural  papers,  besides  reading  the  most  practical  books  on 
these  subjects,  and  from  his  extensive  practical  experience 
endeavors  to  copy  into  theRECORDER  only  such  matter  as  will 
prove  of  practicof  benefltto  its  readers.  Tlfnsyougetforthe 
email  sum  of  $1  tho  cream  of  these  papers,  besides  the  long 
experience  and  observations  of  the.  Editor.  Foryears,  as  we 
have  been  engaged  in  the  business  of  fruit-growing  here  and 
in  Indiana,  we  have  been  obliged  to  take  eight  or  ten  papers 
to  get  such  information  as  we  desired  to  assist  us  in  our  busi¬ 
ness,  gleaning  a  little  from  this  paper  and  from  that.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  most  of  the  horticultural  papers  are 
jealously  careful  not  to  copy  articles  from  other  papers,  no 
matter  how  valuable,  fearing  by  so  doing  that  they  will  ad¬ 
vertise  the  merits  of  such  paper,  and  detract  from  their 
boasted  originality.  Now.  we  don’t  profess  so  much  knowl¬ 
edge  or  originality  as  to  throw  aside  original  matter  of  this 
kind,  hut  shall  “  cut  and  slash  ”  wherever  we  can  find  valu¬ 
able  matter,  copying  such,  and  of  course  giving  tlie  proper 
credit.  We  also  have  articles  in  every  number  from  some 
of  the  most  practical  Fruit-Growers  in  the  United  States. 
The  two  to  three  pjyres  of  “  Questions  and  Answers,"  be¬ 
sides  the  Editor’s  "Walks  and  Jottings  over  the  Fruit 
Farms,"  have  given  such  universal  satisfaction  that  thev 
will  be  continued;  also,  “  P'of.  Keen  Eye's  Observations" 
will  take  up  a  certain  space. 

Many  suppose  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  good  practical 
paper  printed  outside  of  certain  cities.  We  simply  ask  such 
to  send  for  a  specimen  copy  of  the  Recorder  (.sent,  free  to 
all  applicants),  and  let  it  speak  for  itself.  We  think  it  will 
satisfy  you  that  a  person  can  be  practically  engaged  in  this 
business  and  yet  edit  a  presentable  paper.  Over  one  thou¬ 
sand  testimonials,  received  the  present  year,  claim  for  it  the 
best  paper  extant  on  Fruit  Growing,  Flowers,  and  the  Kit¬ 
chen  Garden.  One  prominent  horticulturist  -writes  us: 
“  The  Recorder  grows  better  and  better.  It  is  filled  brim¬ 
ful  of  practical  matter  every  month.  Another  says:  “The 
Recorder  is  as  full  of  practical  subjects  as  an  egg  with 
meat.” 

We  urge  upon  all,  before  subscribing  or  renewing  for  any 
other  horticultural  paper,  to  send  for  a  specimen  copy.  Our 
premiums,  in  cash  or  plants,  are  very  liberal  to  those  who 
wish  to  act  as  agents  in  procuring  subscribers.  We  have  also 
a  copyright  work  of  64  pages,  entitled  “The  Small  Fruit 
Instructor,”  price  25  cents.  It  tells  how  to  grow,  either 
for  home  use  or  market,  in  abundance.  Strawberries,  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Grapes,  Currants,  etc.  Any  one  sending  us  their 
subscription  this  month  for  the  Recorder,  with  $1.00,  either 
for  the  current  volume  (1871)  or  the  volume  for  '.872,  will  (if 
requested)  receive  a  copy  of  the  Instructor  free. 

We  club  with  the  Agriculturist— sending  both  for  $2.00 
per  year. 

Address 

A.  M.  PURDY, 

Palmyra,  YVayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Brainard’s  Musical  World. 

A  monthly  Magazine,  each  number  containing  twenty-four 
pages  of  beautiful  new  music  and  interesting  reading  mat¬ 
ter.  Each  volume  of  the  Musical  World  contains  $30  worth 
of  choice  music.  Each  number  contains  from  eight  to  ten 
pieces  of  new  music.  Only  $1  per  year,  with  elegant  pre¬ 
miums  for  clubs.  Pianos,  Organs,  Melodeons,  Books,  Mu¬ 
sic,  Albums,  Ohromos.  Sewing  Machines,  etc.,  given  ns  Pre¬ 
miums.  Send  ten  cents  for  specimen  conies  containing  a 
large  amount  of  new  music,  new  premium  list,  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  Address  S.  BRAINARD’R  SONS,  Publishers, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Catalogues  ot  music  sent  free. 


I  didn’t  I  did 

SUBSCRIBE  FOR 


The-  Schoolday  Visitor  Magazine, 

The  hoys’  and  girls’  favorite.  Adapted  for  every  Home 
and  Scliool.  Established  1856.  The  oldest,  best,  cheap¬ 
est,  and  most  popular.  32  double-column  octavo  pages. 
$1.00  a  year. 

MAMMA.5®  BIRTHDAY , 

A  large  $3.00  steel  engraving,  for  30  cents  extra,  to  every 
subscriber.  More  agents  wanted.  Great  inducements. 
Send  a  green  stamp  for  specimens,  and  the  “  tools”  to  form 
clubs  with.  .1.  W.  DAUGHADAY  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
434  and  436  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


3  Valuable  Books. 

I. — FOURTH  EDITION.  TIBI.  THE  DOCTOR 

GOMES,  AND  HOW  TO  HELP  HIM.  By 
GEORGE  H.  HOPE,  M.D.  12mo.  Paper,  30  cents; 
cloth, CO  cents. 

See  what  the  critics  say :  “Every  family  should  own  it.” 
“  Much  needed,  and  very  valuable.”  “A  complete  manual 
of  instructions  in  time  of  accident.”  “A  most  valuable 
little  work.”  “  There  is  not  an  accident  of  any  nature  for 
which  the  best  treatment  is  not  here  given.” 

II.  — HE  ALTH  AND  ITS  CONDITIONS.  By 
JAMES  HINTON,  Author  of  “Life  in  Nature,”  etc. 
12mo.  Cloth,  $1.50. 

“  A  right  good  hook.”— Boston  Commonwealth. 

“  Useful  anil  practical,  and  worth  a  dozen  life  insurance 
companies.”— New  Bedford  Standard. 

III. — THE  YOUNG  MECHANIC.  Containing  Direc¬ 
tions  for  tlie  Use  of  all  Kinds  of  Tools,  and  for  the  Con¬ 
struction  of  Steam  Engines  and  Mechanical  Models. 
Illustrated.  12mo.  Handsomely  bound,  $1.75. 

“Thoroughly  practical.”  “Admirably  illustrated  by 
capital  wood-cuts.”  “Teaches  how  to  make  almost  every¬ 
thing,  from  a  wooden  box  to  a  steam-engine.” 

*„*  The  above  are  for  sale  by  all  booksellers,  and  will  be 
sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

C.  P.  PUTNAM  Sc  SONS, 

Association  Building,  4th  Avg.  and  23d  St.,  New  York. 

THE  LOST  CJTY 

Chicago  as  it  was  I  Chicago  ns  it  is  I 

A  Complete  History;  a  book  brimful  of  thrillfeg  interest 
and  startling  incidents.  Profusely  illustrated.  Price,  post¬ 
paid,  $2.50.  Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Send  for  circular 
and  terms.  Address  WELLS  &  CO.,  432  Broome  St.,  N.  Y. 


Fine  Stationery,  Wedding  and  Visit¬ 
ing  Cards,  Monograms,  Crests,  Initial, 
Stamping,  etc.,  etc. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM  &  SONS, 

Importers  of  Fine  Stationery, 

4th  Ave.  and  23d  St.,  New  York. 

rgiAXIDERMIST’S  MANUAL.— How  to  stuff, 
-B.  mount,  and  preserve  Birds,  Animals,  Reptiles,  ete. 
Sent  by  mail  for  75c.  A.  H.  Fuller,  North  Bridgewater,  Mas?. 


National  Temperance  Almanac,  1872. 

An  invaluable  Pocket  Companion  for  every  friend  ot 
Temperance,  full  of  new  Statistics,  Stories,  Anecdotes,  Pus- 
zles.  Illustrations,  etc.  Only  10  cents. 

Address  J.  N.  STEARNS,  58  Reade  St.,  New  York. 


Advertising  Rates, 

TISULMS  —  (cash  before  insertion) : 


IA  ILYOI.ISII  EDITION. 

Ordinary  Pages,  SI. 50  per  line.  Less  than  4  lines,  $5. 
Open  Pages  (open  without  cutting),  $3  per  line. 

Last  Page,  and  2d  and  3d  Cover  Pages— $3.50  per  line 
of  agate  space  for  eacii  insertion.— Page  next  to  Beading 
Matter  and  Last  Cover  Page—S 3.00  per  line  of  agate  space. 

IN  OERMM  EDITION. 

Ordinary  Pages,  25  conls  per  line.  Less  than  four  lines, 
$1.00  for  each  insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Last  Page,  40  cents  per  line  for  each 
insertion. 

IN  1IE4I5TII  HOME. 


Ordinary  pages,  per  line  (agate  measnre) . 40  cents, 

7th,  19tli  and  20th  pages. . — 50  cents. 

Business  Notices. . 60  cents. 

Last  page,  Main  Sheet, . ; . 75  cents. 


Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

243  Broadway,  New  York. 
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ANOTHER  GREAT 
REDUCTION 


IN 


TEAS. 

GREAT  SAVING  TO  CONSUMERS 

BY  GETTING  UP  CLUBS. 

And  remunerative  to  Club  Organizers. 

THE 

Great  American  Tea 

COMPANY 

Have  received  a  full  assortment  of 

N  E  W-C  ROP 

TEAS 


and  many  more  arriving,  with  which  to  supply  their  cus¬ 
tomers  in  all  cases,  and  have  again 

REDUCED  THE  PRICES  OF  ALL  THEIR  TEAS 
to  the  lowest  point.  GOODS  WARRANTED  TO  GIVE 
SATISFACTION  in  all  cases  at  the  following 

LIST  OF  PRICES  s 

OOLONG,  (Black)  50,  00,  70,  best  80c.  per  lb. 

MIXED,  (Green  and  Black)  50,  00,-70,  best  80c.  per  lb. 
JAPAN,  (Uncolored)  80,90,  $1.00,  best  $1.10  per  lb. 
IMPERIAL.  (Green)  70,  80,  90, .$1.00,  $1.10,  best  .  $1.00  per  lb. 
YOUNG  HYSON,  (Green)  70,  80,  90,  $1,00,  best  $1.15  per  lb. 
GUNPOWDER,- (Green)  $1.00.  best  $1.40  per  lb. 

ENGLISH  BREAKFAST,  (Black)  70,  80, 90,  $1.00,  best  $1.10 
per  lb. 

jt  COFFEES 

ROASTED  AND  GROUND  -DAILY,  always  under  our  own 

supervision  and  upon  our  own  premises.  . 

.  'GROUND  COFFEE,  15,  30, '25,30,  best  35c.  peril). 
Hotels,  Saloons,  Boarding-House  Keepers  - and  Families 
who  use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can -economize' in  that 
article -by  using  our  FRENCH  BREAKFAST  AND  DlN- 
'tER'COFF”"  ’  '  ■  .  •-  • 


NER  COFFEE,  which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  25__cts.  per 
pound,  and  warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

*  ROASTED  (Uhground),  20.  25$ 30, 'best  35c.  per  lb. 

£  GREEN  (Unroasted),  20,  25,  best  30c.  per  lb.  - 

GETTING  UP  CLUBS.  , 

Let  each  person  wishing ’to  join  in  a  club,’ say  liow  much 
Tea  or  Coffee  he  wants,  and  select  the  kind  and  price  from 
our  Price-List,  as  published.  Write  the  names,  kinds,  and 
amounts  plainly  on  a  list,  and  when  the  club  is  complete 
send  it  to  us  by  mail,  and  we  will  put  each  party’s  goods  in 
separate  packages,  and  mark  the  name  upon  them,  with  the 
cost,  so  there  need  be  no  confusion  in  their  distribution- 
each  party  getting  exactly  what  he  orders,  and  no  more. 
'1’hq.cost  of  transportation,  tire  members  of  the  club  can  di¬ 
vide  equitably  among  themselves. 

TJiel  funds  to  pay  for  the  goods  ordered  can  be  sent  by 
drafts  on  New.  York, .by  Post-Office  money  orders,  or  by  Ex¬ 
press,  as  may  suit  the  convenience  of  the  club.  Or,  if  the 
amount  ordered  exceeds  thirty  dollars,  we  will,  if  desired, 
send  the  goods  by  Express,  to  “  collect  on  delivery.” 

Consumers  can  save  5  to  S  profits  by  purchasing  of 

•  THE 

Great  American  Tea  Comp’y, 

31  &  33  Vesey  Street , 

P.  O.  Box,  5,043.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLE. 


H0RSF0RDS  SELFRAISING 

BREAD  PREPARATION: 


TTnequaled  for  making  light  and  nutritious  Bread,  Bis¬ 
cuits,  Pastry,etc.,m\<\  is  used  and  approved  by  Orange  Judd, 
Esq.,  Editor  of  this  Journal;  Drs.  M.  II.  Henry  and  It.  O.  Dore- 
mus  ;  Professors  Ott  and  Chandler,  New  York  City;  Proles¬ 
sors  James  V.  Z.  Illaney  and  It.  L.  Rea, Chicago  ;  Dr.  Wm.  S. 
Merrill,  Cincinnati. 

WILSON,  LOCKWOOD,  EVERETT  &  CO..  Gen’l  Agents, 
_ _  51  Murray  Street,  New  York. 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING.— Robert  Morris  Uope- 
Iunff.  Boston,  lias  20  years'  experience,  and  directs  ail  kinds 
of  Rural  Improvements.  Send  for  Circular. 


tsr  All  New  Subscribers  to  THE  CULTIVATOR  AND 
COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN  for  1872,  paying  in  advance, 
previous  to  the  close  of  1871,  will  receive  the  paper 
WEEKLY,  from  receipt  of  remittance  to  January  1st,  1S72, 
WITHOUT  CHARGE. 

SW  Any  person  wishing  to  try  the  paper  before  subscrib¬ 
ing,  will  be  supplied  with  copies  regularly  from  date  of  ap¬ 
plication  to  Jan.  1st,  1872,  for  the  nominal  price  of  a  3 -cent 
stamp  for  each  intervening  iveek. 


The  Country  Gentleman. 


Volume  for  187.2. 


The  CuLTivATor.  and  Country  Gentleman,  for  nearly 
two  score  years,  has  ranked,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
as  the  Standard  Journal  of  American  Agriculture. 
The  Editors  and  Proprietors,  in  addition  to  their  own  per¬ 
sonal  labors,  are  regularly  assisted  by  a  very  large  number 
of  Special  Correspondents  and  Regular  Contributors, 
among  whom  are  included  many  Leading  Agriculturists,  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  East  and  West— and  by  over  Five 
Hundred  Occasional  and  Voluntary  Writers, 
directly  in  the  ranks  of  the  Best  Farmers  and  Horticulturists 
of  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union.  With  the  co-operation 
of  so  large  a  corps  of  practical  men,  this  Journal  is  intended 
to  possess  exceptional  value  as  the  chosen  medium  of 
Intercommunication  among  all  classes  interested  in 
the  Produets  and  Fertility  of  the  Land— those  who  Cultivate 
and  those  who  Consume— the  Buyer  and  Shipper,  as  well  as 
the  first  owner  of  the  Crop— Breeders  of  Improved  Animals 
and  their  Customers— Manufacturers  of  Improved  Machinery 
and  those  who  purchase  and  employ  it— Nurserymen  and 
Fruit  Raisers— and,  especially,  to  supply  duller  and  better 
data  as  to  the  progress,  prospects,  and  returns ’of  each  suc¬ 
cessive  season,  as  throwing-light  upon  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all  questions—  Wien  to  Buy  and  when  to  Sell. 

TERMS— The  Country  Gentleman  is  published  weekly, 
on  the  following  terms,'  when  paid  strictly  in  advance  f  One 
Copy,  one  year,  §2.50 ;  Four.  Copies,  $10,  and  an  addi¬ 
tional  copy  for  the  year  free  to  the  sender  of  the  Club;  Ten 
Copies,  $20,  and  an  additional  copy  for  the:  year  free  to 
the  sender  of  the  Club. 

BST*  Specimen  Copies  Free.  Address 
I-UTHEK,  TUCKER  &  'SON,  Publishers, 
ALBANY,  W.  V.  ' 


Sit  TEea-Uectar 


BLACK  TEA 

with 

GREEN  TEA 
FLAVOR,, 

and  will 

IfiJ  Suit  all  tastes. 

W  arrant'ed  -  Satisfactory. 

FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE. 

And  for  sale  Wholesale  only  by  the 

GREAT  ATLAMTIC  &  PACIFIC  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  5,506.  No.  8  Church  St.,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Thea-Nectar  Circular. 


1872.. 

HOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE. 

Harper’s  Periodicals 

FOR  1872. 

Harper’s  Magazine, 

The  great  design  of  Harper's  is  to  give  correct  informa¬ 
tion  and  rational  amusement  to  the  great  masses  of  the 
people.  There  is  no  monthly  Magazine  an  intelligent  read¬ 
ing  lamily  can  less  afford  to  be  without.  Many  .Magazines 
are  accumulated.  Harper's  is  edited.  There  is  not  a  Maga¬ 
zine  that  is  printed  which  shows  more  intelligent  pains  ex¬ 
pended  on  its  articles  and  mechanical  execution.  There  is 
not  a  cheaper  Magazine  published.  There  is  not,  confess¬ 
edly,  a  more  popular  Magazine  in  the  world— New  Eng¬ 
land  Homestead. 

At  once  the  most  popular,  and,  in  its  scheme,  the  most 
original  of  our  Magazines.  *  *  *  Ail  the  periodicals  which 
the  Harpers  publish  are  almost  ideally  well  edited.— Nation. 

Harper’s  Weekly. 

The  best  publication  of  its  class  in  America,  and  so  far 
ahead  of  all  other  weekly  journals  as  not  to  permit  of  any 
comparison  between  it  and  any  of  their  number.  Its  col¬ 
umns  contain  the  finest  collections  of  reading  matter  that 
are  printed.  *  *-*  Its  illustrations  are  numerous  and  beau¬ 
tiful,  being  furnished  by  the  chief  artists  of  the  country.— 
Boston  Traveler.  ■  ...... 

Harper’s  Weekly  is  the  best  and  most  interesting  illustrated 
newspaper.  Nor  does  its  value  depend  on  its  illustration* 
alone.  Its  reading  matter  is  of  a  high  order  of  literary 
merit— varied,  instructive,  'entertaining,  and  unexception¬ 
able.—  H.  Y.  Sun. 

Harper’s  Bazar. 

Free  from  all  political  and  sectarian  discussion,  devoted 
to  fashion,  pleasure,  and  instruction,  it  is  just  the  agreeable, 
companionable,  and  interesting  domestic  paper  which  everv 
mother  and  wife  and  sweetheart  will  require  every  soil, 
husband,  and  lover  to  bring  home  with  him  every  Saturday 
eveniBg.— Philadelphia  Ledger.  . 

By  all  means  buy  Harper's  Bazar.  Not  for  yourself,  but 
for  your  with  or  daughter  or  sister  or' sweetheart.'  There 
never  was  any  paper  published  that  so  delighted  the  heart 
of  woman.  Never  mind  if  it  does  cost  you  a  new  bonnet ;  it 
will  save  you  ten  times  the  price  in  the  household  economy 
it  teaches.— Providence  Journal. 


.  TERMS  FOR  1872. 

Harper’s  Magazine,  One  Year . $4  00 

Harper’s  Weekly,  One  Year .  4  00 

Harper’s  Bazar,  One  Year .  4  00 

Harper's  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  Harper’s 
Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10.00;  or  any  two 
for  $7.00. 

An  Extra  Copy  of  either  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or 
Bazar  will  be  supplied  gratis  for  every  Club  o/'Five  Sub¬ 
scribers  at  $4.00  each,  in  one  remittance;  or  Six  Copies 
for  $20.00,  without  extra  copy. 


GREAT  VALUE  OF  PATENTS. 

ROB  ABLY  no  investment  of  a  small  sum  of  money  brings  a  greater  return  than  the  expense  incurred  in  obtain 
ing  a  patent,  even  when  the  invention  is  but  a  small  one.  Lhi-ger  inventions ”  *  ’  '  ” 


are  found  to  pay  correspondingly  well. 


OBTAIN 


this  information,  prepare  a  sketch  and  description  of  the  invention,  or  send  a  model  to  M  ora  &  Go.  and  ask  advice. 
TT/YUST  mn  ’  More  than  Fifty  Thousand  inventors  have  availed  tljpmsclyes  of  the - 

liUVV  1U  •#—  service  " ’  ■■  . 

—  ,u,  „  —  -  acted  i 

standi _ _  ,  | _ _  _  _  - 

of  assistants,  mostly  selected  from  the  ranks  of  the  Patent  Office ;  men 
capable  of  rendering  the  bast  service  to  the  inventor,  from  the  experience  practically  obtained  while  examiners  in 
the  Patent  Office,  enables  McknA  Co.  to  do  every  thing  appertaining  topatentsqoiCKF.il,  better  and  cheaper  than  any 
other  reliable  agency.'MoNN  &Co.  examine  drawings,  models  and  descriptions  of  new  inventions  of  every  kind,  and 
give  opinion  as  to  their  patentability,  by  mail,  free  of  charge.  They  also  make  special  examinations  at  the  Patent 
Office,  and  furnish  a  more  elaborate  opinion  for  a  fee  of  $5.00. 

Muhn  &  Co.  prepare  specifications  and  drawings  for  Patents, 
ments,  conduct  Interferences,  obtain  Extensions,  and  solicit  Pate” 
receives  special  notice  in  the  Scientific  American,  which  is  read  1 
and  full  particulars  sent  free. 

“HINTS  TO  INVEN' _ 

the  U.  S.  Patent  Laws,  government  fees, 

Caveats,  Re-issues,  Designs,  Trade-Marks ......  — — - - - „  - , - , - - - - 

new  census,  by  counties  and  principal  cities,  important  to  every  seller  of  patents,  price  25  cents.  Advice  free.  Everything 
confidential.  Address  all  communications  to  MUNN  «fc  CO.,  Publishers 


Office  in  Washington, 
Cor.  F  and  7th  Sts. 


PARK  ROW, 

NEW  YORK. 


TZKIEl  IBZBST  PAPBB  I  TBY  IT  I 

The  Scientific  American  has  been  published  twenty-five  years  and  stands  at  the  head  of  nil  Industrial  papers.  _ 

It  contains  Engravings  of  New  Inventions,  patented  Machines  of  all  kinds,  including  the  most  improved  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ments  and  Household  utensils,  Bridges,  Architecture  and  Engineering.  Everything  new  in  Chemistry,  Science,. Inyejuion  and 
Discovery  abroad,  is  republished  in  the  Scientific  American.  It  also  contains  axi; official  record  ol  all  patents  granted  in  the 
United  States,  and  a  description  of  the  most  important  inventions.  An  able  corns  of  writers  on  Engineering,  Mechanics,  Chem¬ 
istry  are  employed  on  this  paper.  It  has  a  larger  circulation  than  any  paper  of  its  class  ever  published.  It  is  indispensable  to 
every  Inventor,  Manufacturer,  Mechanic,  Engineer,  Chemist  and  Jeweler,  Specimen  copies  sent  free.  Published  weekly. 
Terms,  $3,00  a  year  in  advance ;  $1.50  for  six  months.  Address 

MUNN  &  CO.}  Patent  Solicitors,  37  Park  Row,  New  York, 


[Decicmbeh, 
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THE  BEST  BOOK  ON  GARDENING. 


Gardening  for  Profit 

In  the  Market  and  Family  Garden. 

By  Peter  Henderson. 

ILLUSTRATED, 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

Ail  the  vegetables  that  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  our 
latitude  are  described,  together  with  the  best  methods 
for  growing  them.  The  author  also  imparts  practical 
instructions  on  the  subjects  of  drainage,  and  the  forma¬ 
tion  and  management  of  hot-beds.  Numerous  well-exe¬ 
cuted  wood  cuts  tend  to  make  clearer  tbc  instructions  o< 
the  author.— Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

The  author  of  this  treatise  is  one  of  the  best  known 
and  most  successful  of  those  gardeners  who  supply  New 
York  with  green  vegetables  ;  and  as  be  writes  from  long 
and  dear-bought,  experience,  the  positive,  dogmatic  tone 
lie  often  assumes  is  by  no  means  unbecoming.  The  book 
itself  is  intended  to  be  a  guide  for  beginners  embarking 
in  tlie  author’s  business,  and  gives  full  and  explicit,  direc¬ 
tions  about  all  the  operations  connected  with  market¬ 
gardening,  lists  of  varieties  of  the  most  profitable  vege¬ 
tables,  and  much  sound  advice  on  kindred  topics.  Though 
designed  for  a  special  class,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  valuable 
to  the  amateur  and  private  gardener,  and  unlucky  experi¬ 
ence  has  taught  ns  that  tbc  information  contained  in  a 
single  chapter  would  have  been  worth  to  us  the  price  of 
the  book.— Daily  Mercury  (New  Bedford). 


READ  IT. 


A  I,  I,  the  past  chapters  of  the  Story  of  “  The  Booster  | 
School-Master,” 
and 

Ad,  the.  Remaining  Numbers  of  Hearth  and 
Hojie  for  this  year, 
and 

ALE  of  the  .52  splendid  numbers  of  Hearth  and  j 
Home  for  1872,  J 

will'  lie 

Supplied  at  a  single  subscription  price ,  viz.,  $3.00 


A  1. 1.  the  above  for . $2.75  each 

When  Four  persons  club  together. 


A  h  h  the  above  for . $2.50  each 

When  Ten  persons  club  together. 


A  1. 1,  the' above, 'when  desired,  to  every  new  subscriber 
.  coming  in  now.  whether  singly,  or  in  clubs,  or  in 
premium  lisls. 


Issued  Weekly. 


A  Large,  Beautiful,  Highly  Illustrated,  and  very  Val¬ 
uable  Journal,  of  80  Pages— full  of  Reliable,  Instructive, 
and  Interesting  Reading  Matter,  News,  and  Miscellany ; 
just  suited  to  the  Wants  and  Wishes  of _ every  Family— 
I  every  Man,  Woman,  and  Child  in  America— whether  liv¬ 
ing  in  City  or  Country. 


NEW  WORK  ON  ARCHITECTURE. 


ATWOOD’S 


Country  and  Suburban 


By  DANIEL  T.  ATWOOD, 

ARCHITECT. 

Illiistrateol  wish  about  150  Engravings. 

The  interest  and  love  manifested  by  all  classes  for 
tasteful  homes  in  tiro  country  may  bo  regarded  as  one  of 
thcliappy  results  of  our  united  American  civilization, 
and  it  is  a  cause  of  sincere  thanksgiving  that  a  policy  of 
government,  so  wise  and  liberal  in  its  principles,  lias 
been  maintained,  in  whose  bounteous  soil  the  sentiment 
for  home  beauty  lias  been  propagated,  and  become  so 
universal  among  all  classes  of  our  fellow-countrymen. 

It  is  to  contribute  something  toward  the  .practical  shap¬ 
ing  of  this  interest  that  the  author  supplies  the  public 
with  the  Hints  and  suggestions  found  in  this  work,  as  to 
the  general  principles  of  house  building,  style,  cosl. 
location,  and  modes  of  building;  and  lie  believes  bis 
labors  will  not  lie  In  vain. 

Contents. 


It  is  unquestionably  the  most  thorough  and.  the' best 
work  of.  its  kind  we  have  yet  bad  from  the  pen- of  an 
American  author.  It  is  written  in  a  clear,  concise  style, 
and  thus  made  more  comprehensive  than  works  which 
smack  more  of  tbc  office  than  the  farm  or  garden. 

[Daily  Evening  Times  (Bangor,  Me.). 

Mr,  Henderson  writes  from  knowledge,  and  is  not  one 
of  those  amateur  cultivators  whose  potatoes  cost  them 
ten  dollars  a  bushel,  and  whose  eggs  ought  to  be  as 
valuable  as  those  of  that  other  member  of  their  family — 
the  goose  of  golden-egg-laying  memory — for  they  are  all 
but  priceless.  No ;  lie  is  a  practical  man,  and  he  has  the 
art  of  imparting  the  knowledge  he  possesses  in  a  very 
agreeable  manner ;  and  he  lias  brought  together  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  amount  of  useful  matter  in  a  small  volume, 
which,  those  who  would  “garden  for  profit”  ought  to 
study  carefully.— Evening  Traveller  (Boston). 

There  are  marvels  of  transformation  and  rapid  repro¬ 
duction  recorded  therein,  which  might  well  shame  the 
dull  fancy,  of  the. author  of  Aladdin  or  of  Kaloolali. 
There  is  no  theory  about  it. ;  a  man  who  lias  made  him¬ 
self  rich  by  market-gardening  plainly  tells  our  young 
men  bow  they  can  get  rich  as  easily  as  lie  did,  anct- with¬ 
out  wandering  to  California  or  Montana  for  it  either. 

[Horace  Greeley  in  the  -N.  T.  Tribune. 

We  have  devoted  more  space  to  this  little  work  than 
we  usually  do  to  tomes  much  more  pretentious.  Wo  have 
done  so  because  of  the  rare  merits  of  the  hook  inTts 
fund  of  information,  useful  to  the  farmer  and  market: 
gardener,  and  because  of  tlie  dearth  .of  that  kind  of 
knowledge.  Wo  earnestly  advise  that  fraternity,  for 
whom  this  work  was  written,  to  buy  it  and  study  it.  If 
any  among  them  have  never  yet  read  a  hook,  let  this  lie 
their  primer,  and  we  will  vouch  for  the  excellence  and 
endurance  of  tlie  priming.  The  work  is  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  with  wood  cuts  .—Louisville  Daily  Journal. 

Sent  post-paid,  Price,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York, 


Terms : 

One  Copy,  One  Year,  -  -  $3.00 
Four  Copies,  One  Year,  -  $2.75  each. 
Ten  or  More  Copies,  -  -  -  $2.50  each. 
Single  Numbers,  -  -  -  8  cents  each. 

A  NEW  SERIAL  STORY, 
By  JEAN  ING-ELOW. 

Ii.  is  with  no  little  pride  that  we  announce  that  the  first 
extended  prose  story  ever  written  by  Jean  Ingelow  will 
appear  in  the  columns  of 

HEARTH  -  HOME. 

We  have  purchased,  at  a  very  liberal  price,  exclusive 
right  to  use  this  story  serially  in  America,  and  it  will  ex¬ 
tend  nearly  or  quite  through  the  coming  year.  We  count 
it  quite  a  triumph  that  this  favorite  writer  and  charming 
story-teller  will  be  first  known  to  the  American  public  as 
a  novelist  through  our  columns.  The  chapters  already  in 
our  hands  are  full  of  the  delightful  description,  clear  in¬ 
sight,  and  pure  religious  feeling  that  mark  all  this  gifted 
author’s  productions,  while  they  seem  to  indicate  a  ina 
turity  of  power,  a  richness  of  imagination,  in  advance 
even  of  her  previous  works.  Few  will  read  the  opening 
passages  without  being  fascinated  by  their  weird  beauty, 
and  without  an  irresistible  desire  to  follow  the  story  to 
the  end.  It  is  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  author’s  genius. 

One  copy  eacli  of  Hearth  and  Home  and  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist  will  1)0  sent  one  year  for  $4. 

ORANGE  JFDD  &  €0.,  Publishers, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Hints  to  Mouse-Seekers. 

Choosing;  a  Site. 

Tlie  Plan. 

Water  Supply. 

Kitchen  and  Ventilation. 

Proportion. 

The  Style. 

The  Foundations. 

Cisterns  and  Filterers. 

Superstructure  Walls. 

Brick. 

Description  of  Ancient  Methods. 
Concrete  Walls. 

Elements  of  a  Good  Concrete. 
Concrete  Moulds  5  Proportions, 

How  to  3>ay  a  Wall. 

Agglomerated  Concrete. 

American  Building-  Block. 

En  Pise. 

Wooden  Walls. 

External  Covering  of  Frames. 

The  Hoof. 

Timber. 

Selection  of  Trees  for  Timber. 
Seasoning  and  Preservation  of  Timber. 
Painting-. 

Designs  and  Plans  of  Cottages,  Villas, 
Country  Houses,  Churches,  Stables,  etc. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID . $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  k  €0,, 

24-3  15 roadway,  N.  ¥. 
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IMPORTANT 

TO 

FARMERS. 

RAILROAD 

V-  AM) 

Real  Estate  Securities. 


A  leading  financial  journal  says  : 

“  If  we  compare  first-class  railroad  bonds  with  good 
real  estate  mortgages  as  an  investment  for  the  people 
generally,  each  will  be  found  to  have  peculiar  advantages 
of  their  Own.  For  example— a  railroad  bond  is  readily 
and  always  negotiable ;  its  cash  value  is  known  by  all 
bankers,  and  hence  it  can  be  used  as  collateral  at  bank 
for  temporary  loans  ;  the  interest  it  bears  is  regularly  and 
promptly  paid,  without  trouble  or  expense  to  the  holder ; 
the  investor  in  railroad  bonds,  unlike  the  owner  of  real 
estate  mortgages,  has  no  anxiety  about  the  title  to  the 
property  on  which  his  bond  is  secured,  insurance  on 
buildings,  the  solvency' of  insurance  companies,  or  the 
annual  payment  of  taxes,  on  which  the  continued  sound¬ 
ness  of  that  title  depends. 

“Outlie  other  hand, ,  it  is  to  be  admitted  that  a  first 
mortgage  on  valuable  land  is  one  of  the  best  possible 
securities.  The  property  can  neither  run  away  nor  burn 
up.  Its  value  is  not  affected  by  speculative  combinations, 
nor  by  fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  railroad  traflic.  The 
actual  value  of  good  land  steadily  increases  with  the 
steady  growth  of  population. 

“  It  is  because  the  1-30  bonds  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  are  both  a  first-class  railroad  security,  and  a  real 
estate  mortgage  pn  lands  worth  twice  the  amount  se¬ 
cured,  that  we  commend  them  to  those  of  our  readers 
who  desire  an  investment  that  is  safe  beyond  question, 
while  readily  negotiable  and  bearing  a  good  rate  of  in¬ 
terest.  They  are  a  first  lien,  not  only  on  a  great  railroad 
and  its  traffic,  but  in  addition  are  a  first  mortgage  on  val¬ 
uable  lands  at  the  rate  of  o0  acres  to  each  $100  of  indebt¬ 
edness.  Add  to  this  'the  fact  that  the  rate  of  interest 
(1 3-10  per  cent  gold)  is  more  than  8  per  cent  currency, 
and  that  the  bonds  are  always  exchangeable  at  10  per 
cent  premium  for  the  lands  on  which  they  arc  secured 
(practically  giving  the  power  of  foreclosure  at  will),  and 
it  is  easy  to  explain  the  high  favor  with  which  those  se¬ 
curities  are  now  regarded.  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
bonds,  secured  only  on  the  railroad  itself,  and  bearing 
only  six  per  cent  gold  interest,  are  now  above  par.  In 
the  light  of  this  fact,  it  is  not  unsafe  to  predict  that 
Northern  Pacifies,  bearing  seven  and  three-tenths  per 
cent  gold  interest,  secured  both  on  the  railroad  and  on 
S3, 000  acres  of  land  to  each  mile  of  track,  and  now  sell¬ 
ing  at  par  and  accrued  interest,  will  at  an  early  day  be 
worth  110.” 


Holders  of  U.  S.  Five-Twenties,  who  wish  to  convert 
them  into  a  first-class  railroad  security,  can  do  so  at  a 
present  profit  of  about  12  per  cent,  while  increasing  their 
interest  income  38  per  cent,  by  exchanging  them  for 
Northern  Pacific  1-80’s. 

All  marketable  stocks  and  bonds  will  be  received  in 
exchange,  free  of  express  charges,  at  their  highest  cur¬ 
rent  price.  Full  information,  maps,  pamphlets,  etc., 
will  be  furnished  on  application  to  any  agent  for  the 
Loan,  or  to 

JAY  COOKE  &  CO., 

Hew  York,^  Philadelphia, 

•  ”1 1  and  Washington, 

Financial  Agents  northern  Pacific  7!<  ttlrvaa  co ■ 


ELECTION  IS  OVER  1 

THE  COUNTRY  IS  SAFE! 

PROSPERITY  ABOUNDS ! 

AND  NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE  FOR 
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THE  GREAT  NATIONAL  ILLUSTRATED 

RURAL,  LITERARY,  FAMILY,  AND 
BUSINESS  NEWSPAPER. 

This  Famous  Journal  is  the  Standard  Authority  on 
Kurai  Affairs,  Domestic  Economy,  etc.,  etc.,  and  a  high- 
toned  Literary  and  Family  Paper.  For  over 
Twenty  Years  it  has  been  the  Favorite  Farm  and 
Fireside  Weekly  of  America,  but  its  Improved 
Style  and  Seduced  Price  for  18T3  will  render  it  still  more 
popular. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  not  a  partisan  paper,  but 
goes  for  Reform  every  time— pitching -into  the  corruption¬ 
ists  of  both  parties.  David  W.  Judd  (brother  of  Orango 
Judd),  just  elected  to  the  Legislature  on  the  Reform  Ticket, 
has  recently  been  added  to  the  Rural’s  Editorial  Staff, 
which  was  previously  larger  and  abler  than  that  of  any 
other  Journal  in  its  Sphere. 

TERMS— Only  $2.50  a  Year;  $2  in  Clubs. 
Great  Premiums  to  Club  Agents.  Specimens,  Premium 
Lists,  Posters,  etc,,  scut  free. 

Address  D.  D.  T.  MOORE, 

5  Beckman  St.,  New  York. 

New  iBook  for  Dairymen ! 

AGENTS  WANTED  FOR 

PRACTICAL  DAIRY  HUSBANDRY; 

BY  X.  A.  WILLARD,  A.M., 

Editor  of  Dairy  Husbandry 

Department  of  Rural  Hew-  Yorker, 

Lecturer  at  Maine  Stale  Agricultural 

College,  Cornell  University,  etc. 

Mr.  Willard  is  widely  known  as  a  practical  and  popular 
writer  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  Milk,  Butter,  and  Cheese. 
This  Great  Standard  Work  contains  over  550  large 
8vo  pages,  fully  illustrated  in  all  departments,  and  hand¬ 
somely  printed.  Price  $3. 

As  the  book  is  to  be  sold  by  subscription,  we  desire  to  en¬ 
gage  the  services  of  reliable  and  active  Agents,  in  all  the 
dairy  regions  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  to  whom 
liberal  inducements  are  offered.  Send  for  Descriptive  Cir¬ 
cular  to  Agents,  containing  full  particulars,  terms,  etc. 
Address 

D.  D.  T.  MOORE,  Publisher, 

Rural  New- Yorker  Office,  New  York. 

Dr's  Strongs  Remedial  Institute, 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Open  all  the  year,  for  the  TREATMENT  OF  LUNG,  FE¬ 
MALE,  AND' CHRONIC  DISEASES.  Among  Us  appliances 
for  the  treatment  of  disease  are  the  Turkish,  Russian. 
Electro-Thermal,  and  Sulphur-Air  Baths,  Hydropathy,  Vacu¬ 
um  Treatment,  Swedish  Movement  Cure,  Calisthenics,  etc.. 
etc.  For  full  particulars  send  for  Circular. 
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ORIENT  SAFETY  LAMPS, 

Entirely  of  metal,  are  the  only  lamps  in.  use 
which  can  neither  break,  leak,  nor  explode. 
Are  ornamental  and  cheap.  Adapted  to  all 
household  uses ;  also  to  stores,  .  factories, 
churches,  etc. 

Apts  Male  $10  a  Day 

Selling  these  Lamps. 

Manufactured  by 

WALLACE  &  SONS, 

89  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 

Rural  Improvements. 

R.  M.  COPELAND,  Landscape  Gardener,  Boston,  Author 
of  Country  Life,  lias,  during  the  last  SO  years,  made  over 
990  plans  for  laying  out,  Country  Places,  Cemeteries,  Parks, 
Villages,  &e-  Superintends  work  when  desired.  Send  for 
Circular. 

1 N.  E.  cor.  Sd  and  Chestnut  Sts.,  Philadelphia. 
umces*  J 40  Barrister's  Hall,  Boston. 

MADE  BY  ONE  AGENT  IN  31 

davsselliug SILVERS'  BROOM.  Recom¬ 
mended  by  A.  Agriculturist.  One-County 
for  each  Agent.  CLEGG  &  CO„  N.  Y. 

Send  for  some  Magic  Photographs.  Wonderful  and  amus¬ 
ing.  U5  cents  a  package ;  5  assorted  packages  $1.  Sent, 
postage  paid,  by  W.  C.  WEMYSS,  730  Broad  way,  New  York. 

rjMIE  AMERICAN  A.GRICULTURTST  is  print- 
ed  with  Ink  furnished  by  Giias.  Eneu  Johnson  &  Co.. 
10th  and  Lombard  Sts..  I’hila.  59  Gold  St.,  cor,  of  Ann.  N.V. 
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